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Abbey,    George    {Tht    Balance    of 

Nature),  164 
Aberdeen  nurserymen  receive  Gov- 
ernment order  for  trees,  312 
Aberdeen,   proposed   new   park   tor, 

169 
Absorption  of  ammonia  by  plants, 

328 
Acanthus  Perringii,  194 
Actinidia    chinensis,    flowering    of. 

78,79;   in  the  United  States,  228 
Afforestation,   399;    in   Italy,   282 
Africa,  British  East,  forests  of,  340 
Africa,      South-west,      a     botanical 

journey  in,  369,  401,  414 
Aganisia  lepida  flowering     in    Mr. 

Tracey's  nursery,  370 
Agricultural  education,  233 
Agriculture,  retirement    of    U.S.A. 

Secretary  of,  314 
Ailaiithus    glandulosa    as    a    town 

tree,  164 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  429 
Allwood's  patent  plant  support,  382 
Almond,  fruiting  of  the,  438 
Alpine  garden,  the,  18,  54,  91,  212, 

246,  290,  370 
Alpine  garden  at  Pont  de  Nant,  4 
Alps,  Maritime,  some  flowers  from, 

78 
Althorp    Park,    Northampton,    123 
Amaryllis    Belladonna,    culture    of, 

223 
America,  exhibitions  in,  58 
American    Association    of    Nursery- 
men, 362 
American  blight,  remedy  for,  175 
American  Hawthorns,  described  by 

Liimaius,  412  ;  new,  289,  308 
Ammonium  salts,  direct  absorption 

of,  by  plants,  328 
Ampezzo   Dolomites,   botanising   on 

the.  225 
Anchusa   italica  Dropmore  variety. 

Anemone  sulphurea,  91 

Angraecum  caudatum,  115 

Anthonomus  rubi,  a  pest  of  Straw- 
berries and  Raspberries,   249 

Antirrhinum  sempervirens,  166, 
186 

Ant^  and  plants,  95 

Aphis  and  galls  on  Lombardy  Pop- 
lars,  157 

Aphis  destroyed  by  extract  from 
ToTnato  leaves,  380 

Aplivllanthes  Monspeliensis,  54 

Api^uy,  the,  21,  55,  113,  263,  295, 
311,  377 

Apple  culture  at  Swanmore  Park, 
19 

Apple  tree,  a  large,  130,  157 

Apple  trees,  transplanting,  323 

Apijles:  Golden  Noble,  421;  Ham- 
bledon  Deux  ans,  157,  320,  346, 
438;  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  251;  St. 
Everard,  276  ;  at  tlie  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  Farm,  432 ; 
Thomas  .4ndrew  Knight  on  the 
deterioration  of,  266 ;  new,  com- 
petition for,  249,  265  ;  some  good 
old,  294 

Applications  for  employment  unan- 
swered, 118 

Aquilegias,  Mrs.  Scott-Elliot's 
strain  of,  23 

Arbour  day,  plea  for  a  people's,  118 

Arseniate  of  iron  as  an  insecticide, 
380 

Arsenical  insecticides,  436 

Artichoke,   the  Jerusalem,  374,  403 

Asparagus  fly,  the,  380 

Aubergine,  culture  of,   19 

Australian  Myrtle,  the,  388 


Baker,   Mr.   H.   Clinton   [Illuslra- 
*ivnt<  of  Conifers)^  68 


Bangor,  new  park  at,  418 

Bankruptcy   statistics,    186 

Banks,  industrial,  399 

Banks,   Sir  Joseph,  248 

Barnes,  Philip,   burial  place  of,  234 

Barr,  Peter,  the  late,  232,  234,  252, 
399 

Bateson,  Prof.  W.,  appointed 
Director  of  the  John  Innes  Hor- 
ticultural Institution,  360 

Battersea  Park,  420,  437;  Chrysan- 
themums at,  338 

Beaucarnia  recurvata  flowering  at 
Bushey  House,  4 

Beccari,  Dr.  Odoardo  (.■l.s/rt(ic 
Palms),  87;  (The  Doum  Palm), 
293 

Bedding  Violas,  127 

Beech  coccus,  to  destroy,  56,  256 

Bees,  the  management  of,  21.  55, 
113,  263,  295,  311,  377;  raising 
queen,  440 

Begonia  rust,   cure  for,   157 

Belgium :  formation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Horticulture  in,  345 

Belgrove  gardens,  arrangement  of 
flowering  plants  in  the,  170 

Benevolent  Institution,  Gardeners' 
Royal  (Festival  Dinner),  6 

Bergeret,  Gaston  (Flore  de$  Basses- 
Pijrenees),  394 

Berlin   Botanic    Garden,    145 

Berlin  International  Exhibition,  59 

Beschorneria  yuccoides,  312 ;  at 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  8 

Biologists,  Economic,  Association 
of,  7 

Birds  caught  in  fruit  nets,  a  plea 
for,  8 

Black  scab  disease  of  Potatos,  154, 
314 ;    and   carbolic   acid,   361 

Blackman,  F.  F.  (VitalUy  of  Seeds), 
80 

Blackwell,  ^Mr.  G.,  presentation  to, 
329 

Books,  Notices  of  :  -  An  Essay  on 
the  Making  of  Gardens  (Sir 
George  S'tlwell),  275;  Asiatic 
Palms  (i)r.  Odoardo  Beccari),  87; 
Book  of  Nature  Study  (/.  Bret- 
land  Farmer,  Sc.U.,  F.R.S.), 
258,  322;  Botanical  Magazine, 
41,  114,  184,  232,  361, 
419 ;  British  Fern  Gazette, 
{C/,as.  T.  Druery),  153,  281; 
Catalogue  and  Field  Book  of 
British  Basidiomvcetes  up  to  end 
of  1905  (M.  C.  i'ookr),  2dl ;  Dar- 
lington's South  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall, 37;  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Gar- 
dens (Una  S'dherrad  and  So/diie 
Lynll),  292 ;  Essai  de  Geogra- 
phie  Botanique  des  Districts  Lit- 
toraux  et  Alluviaux  de  la 
Belgique  (Jean.  Masxarl).  194; 
Field  and  Woodland  Plants  ( 11'. 
.S'.  Furneaux),  373;  Flora  of 
Cornwall  (/''.  H.  Darey),  194; 
Flore  des  Basses-Pyrenees  (Gas- 
ton Bergeret.)  394  ;'  French  Gar- 
dening (Tliomas  Smith),  306; 
Fruit  Culture  in  Japan  (T. 
Iheda),  394;  Illustrations  of 
Conifers  (//.  Clinton  Baker).  68; 
In  a  Yorkshire  Garden  (Reijinald 
Farrer).  373 ;  Journal  of  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens  Club,  379;  Les 
Aspects  de  la  Vegetation  en  Bel- 
gique (Cliaf.  Bommer  and  Jean 
Ma.'.mrl),  194 :  Le  Palme  dum 
od  Hyph.Tene  (Dr.  0.  Beccari), 
292  ;  Les  Vcgctaux,  leur  role  dans 
ia  A^ie  quotidienne  (D.  Boi.'i  and 
G.  Gadeceati),  233;  Kew  Bulle- 
tin, 418 ;  Manual  Pratique  de 
la  culture  du  Cafeier  ct 
du  Cacaoyer  au  Congo  Beige 
(Ilelffian  ^fini■^tcre  des  Colonic.^), 
259 ;   Manual   Pratique   de  la  Es- 


sences Caoutchoutiferes  indigenes 
et  introduites  au  Congo  Beige 
{Behjian  Ministcre  des  Colonies), 
259 ;  National  Rose  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Varieties,  380 ; 
Practical  School  Gardening 
(Percy  Flford),  135;  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  Father  of  Australia 
(J.  H.  Maiden),  248;  Spring 
Flowers  at  Belvoir  Castle  (IV.  H. 
Divers),  292;  Studies  in  Fossil 
Botany  (Duhinfield  H.  Scott), 
354  ;  Successful  Jam  Making  and 
Fruit  Bottling  (Lucy  H.  Yates), 
275;  Text  Book  for  Lectures  on 
Agriculture  (James  McCutchen), 
394  ;  The  Balance  of  Nature  and 
Modern  Conditions  of  Cultivation 
(George  Abbey),  164;  The  British 
Year  Book  of  Agriculture,  275; 
The  Cultivation  and  Preparation 
of  Para  Rubber  (W.  H.  Johnson), 
292;  The  Curious  and  Profitable 
Gardener  (John  Cornell),  353 ; 
The  Flowers  of  Madeira  (Ellen 
and  Florence  du  Cane),  430; 
The  Gardener's  Companion 
(Selina  Handolph),  413;  The 
Whole  Art  of  Husbandry,  or 
the  Way  of  Managing  and  Im- 
proving Land  (John  Mortimer), 
257;  Trees  (H.  Marshall  Ward), 
68 ;  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the 
British  Isles  (C.  S.  Cooper  and 
IF.  Percivcd  Westell),  400;  War- 
ley  Garden  in  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer (Ellen  Willmott,  V.M.H.) 
436 ;  Winning  a  Living  on  Four 
Acres  (Fred.  A.  Morton),  147; 
Publications  received,  7,  59,  116, 
133,  154,   201,  250,  329,  362,  400 

Book,  an  interesting  old  garden,  353 

Bordeaux  mixture,  history  and  use 
of.   163 

Borders,  fruit  tree,  the  making  and 
planting  of,  193,  252,  266 

Botanical  exhibits  at  the  Royal 
Society's  Conversazione,  41 

Botanical  journey  in  South-West 
Africa,  369,  401,  414 

Botanic  Society,  Royal,  217 

Botanising  round  Jlisurina,  337 

Botanists,  honorary  degrees  for,  7 

Botany,  pharmacy's  debt  to,  249 

Botany,  systematic,  Dr.  Prain  on, 
264 

Bowkeria  Gerardiana,  109 

Bowood,  Wiltshire,  298 

Bramble,  the  Parsley-leaved,  8 

Bristol  garden  suburb,  169 

British  Columbia,  Cornus  Nuttallii 
in,  390 

British  East  Africa,  the  forests  of, 
314,  340 

Brittanv,  importation  of  Potatos 
from,"  329 

Eiitten,  Jlr.  James,  retirement  of, 
398 

Brussels  International  Exhibition, 
1910.  7.  58,  115,  153,  217,  380;  and 
the  Board  of  Trade,  22 

Budapest  International  Exhibition, 
96 

Buenos  Avres  International  Exliibj- 
tion  (1910),  419 

Bulb  culture  in  Scotland,  218 

Bulb  garden,  the,  276 

Bulbophyllum  saurocephalum,  242 

Bulbs,  dispute  over  sale  of,  97 ; 
Japanese,  unfavourable  season  for. 
314 ;  merits  of  deep  and  shallow 
planting  of,  277 

Buiiyard,  George,  portrait  presenta- 
tion by  R.H.S.  Fruit  Committee, 
7.  23 

Buphthalmnm  salicifolium,  234 

Burpee,  W.  ,\tlee,  &  Co.,  new  seed 
farm,  314 

Bushmariland.  a  botanical  journey 
in,  369    401 


Cabbages,  214 

Calandrinia    chromantha     (Talinum. 

patens)  at  Belgrove,  157,  172 
Calanthe  Dominyi,  a  fine  specimen 

of,  328 
Calcium   cyanamide   destroys   Char- 
lock, 77 
Caiendula  Tragus,  298,  315 
California,  removal  of  large  Palms 

in,  149  ;  Feijoa  Sellowiana  in,  309 
Calla,  a  hybrid.  162 
Cambridge  Botanic   Gardens,   notes 

from,  88 
Camellias,  175 
Campanula   carpatica    in   a   London 

garden,  412 
Campbell,   J.    W.,    appointment   of, 

281 
Canada,  lecture  on,  385 
Candle     Tree     (Parmentiera     cerei- 

fera),  431 
Carbolic    acid    and    black   scab    dis- 
ease,  362 
Carbon    bisulphide    for    destroying 

rats,   133 
Carnation  trials  at  Wisley,  134 
Carnations    at    Porter's    Park,    19 ; 

manure  for,  32;  slow  blooming  of 

in  1909,  42 
Carrot  fly,  the,  60,  80,  98 
Carruthers,  Jir.  J.  B.,  appointment 

of.  281 
Castle  Ashby.  49 
Castle  Kennedy,  227 
Castlewellan,  flowers  from,  59 
Catalpa  bignonioides  as  a  town  tree, 

230 
Caterpillars,  a  plague  of,  97 
Cattle  Show,  the  Smithfield,  405 
Cattleyas  :     Eldorado,  112  ;     Fabia, 

322;    Gaskelliana    Delight,    258; 

Iris  King  Edward  VII,  258 
Caw,    Mr.    C.    A.,    presentation   to, 

264 
Celery  disease,  352 
Census  of  Strawberries,  283 
Cercospora    circumscissa,    cure    for, 

203 
Cereal-breeding  station,  need  for  a 

national,  59 

Certificated  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables : —  Apple:  .^t  E\erard, 
237,  Beans:  Cholet,  136;  Everv- 
dav.  136  ;  Excelsior,  136  ;  The  Bel- 
fast, 136  ;  White  Emperor,  237  ; 
Melon  :  Barnet  Hill  Favourite, 
100;  Strawberries:  Atkins's  Con- 
tinuitv,  237  ;  Laxton's  Perpetual, 
206 

Certificated  Plants  : — Anemo- 
nopsis  macrophylla,  156;  Angrse- 
cum  stvlosum,  206;  Asters: 
Bianca,  300;  Lustre,  267;  Astilbe 
rivularis  gigantea,  135 ;  Begonia 
The  Gem,  331 ;  Bulbophyllum  hir- 
tum,  364  :  Canna  Roi  Humbert, 
136  ;  Carnations  :  Elizabeth  SchilT- 
ner,  99;  Fierv  Furnace.  99;  Jupi- 
ter,  99  ;  King"  of  Spain,  99  ;  Lieut. 
Shackleton,  26;  .Mary  Vildeii, 
406  ;  ilav  Dav.  301  ;  ().  P.  Ba=- 
sett,  236";  Cattleyas:  Basil.  237; 
Dirce  su(':>rba,  364 ;  Hardyana 
The  Baron,  258;  iridoscens  splen- 
dens,  206 ;  Mrs.  Pitt  superba, 
237 ;  Mossire  Wageneri  Saiiderw, 
27;  Rhoda  conspicua,  237:  War- 
scewiczii  var.  W.  Waters  Butler, 
100 ;  Chrysanthemums  :  -Altrinc- 
ham  Yellow,  301 ;  Empress.  254  ; 
George  Henmiing.  318 ;  Francis 
.Toliftc.  318;  J.  H.  Greswold  Wil- 
liams. 318  :  J.  B.  Lowe.  363  :  Les- 
lie Wells.  205;  Lingwood's  Pride, 
331  ;  .Marv  Fiirnsworth,  267 ; 
Mensa,  363 ;  .Mrs.  Colles.  318 ; 
Mrs.  R.  Luxford,  301,  318;  Mrs. 
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W.  Buckingham,  353;  Mrs. 
Thorton,  301 ;  Wiss  Lilian  Bulli- 
vant,  363  ;  Phospliorescens,  318  ; 
Tom  Edwards,  254 ;  White  Queen, 
254,  267 ;  Cirrhopetalum  :  Fasci- 
nator, 268 ;  longissimum,  364  ; 
pulchrum,  136 ;  Columnea  magni- 
fica,  301 ;  Cypripediums :  Alba- 
baster  magniricum,  439 ;  Beacon 
magnificum,  302 ;  Boltonii,  364 ; 
Cynthia,  268 ;  Elatior  var.  Rex, 
303;  Faire  Maude,  268;  Lion, 
405;  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  439; 
Dahlias,  Kdward  Mawley,  i!05  ; 
Gold  Crest,  236;  H.  H.  Thomas, 
192,  205;  Indomitable,  192, 
205  ;  lolanthe,  192,  205 ; 
Jupiter,  205;  Little  Beeswing, 
205;  Little  Donald,  236;  Prima 
Donna,  205 ;  Quimbo,  236 ;  Red 
Admiral,  192,  205;  The  Lancer, 
236 ;  Delphiniums  :  NuUi  Secun- 
dus,  51 ;  White  Queen,  25 ;  Den- 
drobiums :  acuminatum,  156 ; 
muricatum,  174 ;  Phalsenopsis 
album,  Sander's  variety,  439 ; 
Sanderae,  100 ;  taurinum  Col- 
manii,  268 ;  Disa  polygonoides, 
237 ;  Eremurus  Sir  Michael, 
61 :  Bria  ornata,  100 ;  Galcga 
Hartlandii,  99;  Gentiana  or- 
nata, 173 ;  Cxladioli :  Lord  Al- 
verstone,  135 ;  Miss  Ada  Reeve, 
135 ;  Gloxinia  (Veitch's  Strain), 
99 ;  Helenium  Riverslea  Beauty, 
205  ;  L^slio-Cattleyas  :  Barbarossa 
Westonbirt  variety,  364;  Baro- 
ness Schroder  var.  Mme.  Henri- 
ette,  352 ;  Black  Prince,  136 ;  cal- 
listoglossa  superba,  81 ;  Corunna 
Westonbirt  variety,  332  ;  Firminii, 
439;  Golden  Uriole  Weston- 
birt variety,  174 ;  Invincible, 
135,  Jason,  136 ;  King  Manoel, 
364;  Martinetii  "The  Prince," 
27 ;  Nelthorpe  Beauclerk,  364 ; 
Pizarro  Holford's  variety,  237; 
Listrostachys  forcipata,  174 ; 
Megaclinium  Arnoldianum,  62; 
Miltonioda  Harwoodii.  27;  Mono- 
meria  barbata,  405  ;  Montbretias  : 
George  Henley,  173 ;  Pageant, 
173  ;  Nephelaphyllum  pulchrum, 
62 ;  Nephrolepis  exaltata  var. 
Marshallii,  531 ;  N.  magnifica,  26 ; 
N.  splendens,  363 ;  Nymphjea 
Countess  of  Warwick,  99;  N. 
Mooreana,  61  ;  Odoutioda  Keigh- 
leyenfiis  Fowler's  variety,  439 ; 
Odontoglossum :  ardentissimum 
Starlight,  62;  Goodsonii,  136; 
Grairiana,  174;  Oncidium  hybri- 
dum  480  ;  pumilum  62  ;  Pelargo- 
nium His  Majesty,  363 ;  Pentste- 
mon  Myddleton  Gem,  235;  Phaius 
pauciflorus,  100;  Polystichum  acu- 
leatnm  pulcherrimum  plumosa, 
136 ;  Potentilla  atrosanguinea 
Gibson's  Scarlet,  205 :  Primula 
Littoniana.  26;  Rhus  sinica,  206: 
Roses ;  Ariel,  26 ;  Claudius,  222, 
257 ;  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 
30 ;  Duchess  of  Wellington.  26 ; 
Flower  of  Fairfield,  236 ;  Grace 
Molyneux,  26 ;  Juliet,  61 ;  Ladv 
Pirrie,  30;  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Hoi- 
land,  222;  Miss  Cynthia  Forde, 
222;  Walter  Speed,  26;  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Blackii,  174 ;  Spathoglot- 
tis  plicata  alba,  51 ;  SpiriEa 
Veitchii,  61  •  S.  venusta  magni- 
fica, 99 ;  Streptocarpus  strain, 
267;  Sweet  Peas:  Chas.  Foster, 
136 :  Clara  Curtis,  135 ;  Colleen, 
26 ;  Dazzler,  136 ;  Doris  Usher, 
26;  Edrom  Beauty,  136;  Edna 
Unwin,  61;  Masterpiece,  26;  Mrs. 
Henry  Bell  Improved,  26 ;  Mrs. 
Town'send,  26;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Un- 
win, 136  ;  S.  Lee,  81 ;  Sunproof 
Crimson,  136 ;  Tunica  saxifraga 
alba  plena,  99 :  Vanda  ccprulea 
Dreadnought,  135  ;  Vitis  Wilsonfe, 
236  :  Zvgo-Colax  C'harlesworthii, 
364;  var,  rubida,  439 
Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens,  115,  431 ; 
Dendrocalamus  giganteus  flower- 
ing in,  134 


Chalwin,  Mr.  H.  J.,  185 

Charlock,  destroyed  by  calcium 
cyanamide,   77 

Cheal,  J.  &  Sons,  vegetable  exhibi- 
tion, 204 

Chemical  analysis  of  the  Wonder- 
berry,  419 

Chenopodium  amaranticolor  as  an 
edible  vegetable,  380,  403 

Cherry  leaf  scorch,  185 

Chestnut,  Spanish,  history  of,  176 

China,  E.  H.  Wilson's  journeys  in, 
161,  178 

Chinese    Cypripediums,    two,    419;  ' 
Primulas,  new,  344 

Chlorophyll,  nature  of,  380  ;  protec- 
tion, in  leaves,  400 

Chlorosis  in  vines,  42 

Chrysanthemum  conference,  233 

Chrysanthemum  fly,  185 

Chrysanthemums  at  Battersea  Park, 
358;  new  decorative  varieties  of, 
394 ;  the  propagation  of,  383 

Chrysophlyctis  endobiotica  (warty 
disease  of  Potato),  79 

Cineraria  and  Chrysanthemum  fly, 
185 

Cinerarias,  a  new  disease  of  (Coleo- 
sporium  senicionis),  155 

Cladrastis  tinctoria,  7 

Clay  soils,  treatment  of,  336 

Clethras,  the,  228 

Clianthus  Dampieri,  propagation  of, 
220 

Clibrans,  Messrs.,  staff  outing,  42 

Cockroaches  in  rooms,  to  extermi- 
nate, 78 

Codi.-eums  (Crotons),  varieties  and 
culture  of,  52 

Coelogyne  asperata,  34 

Colchicum  speciosum,  278 

Cold  storage  of  fruit,  380 

Colonial  exhibition  at  Westminster, 
345,  384 

Colonial  notes,  134 

Colour,  effect  of  salts  upon,  97 

Conference  of  Mutual  Improvement 
Societies,  269 

Congo,  flora  of  the,  185,  265 

Cooke,  M.  C.  {Calalof/ue  and  Field 
Hook  of  Britls/i.  Basidiomufetvi), 
281 

Cooper,  C.  S.,  and  W.  Percival 
Westell  (Tms  nnd  S/irubs  of  l!ie 
British  Isles),  400 

Coprosma  acerc^a,  341 

Cordyline  (Dracaena)  australis,  129 

Corsewall  Gardens,  227 ;  Corniis 
Nuttallii  in  British  Columbia. 
390 

Cosmos,  a  new  race  of  early 
flowering,  234;  for  furnishing  cut 
blooms,    266 

Cotoneaster   rugosa   Henryi,   339 

Cowell,  .John  (The  Cviions  and 
Profitable  Gardener),  353 

Cratiegus  tanacetifolia  at  Glasnevin, 
68 

Cratiegus,  American  species  of,  de- 
scribed by  Linnaeus,  412 ;  new 
American  species  of,  289,  308 

Crocuses,  autumn-flowering,  432 

Crops,  official  estimate  of  the,  78 

Crystal  Palace  Company,  the,  298 

Cucumber,    Nelson's   Prolific,   50 

Cucumber  and  Melon  canker,  186 

Cucurbitaceous  fruits,  influence  of 
the  removal  of  style  in,  67 

Guerdon  Hall  gardens,  362 

Cultural  memoranda,  36,  182,  276, 
383 

Cupressus  macrocarpa  as  a  hedge 
plant,  129,  284;  a  large  tree  of, 
at  Derrew,  Kenmare,  252 

Cyananthus  incanus.  421 

Cyaniding  plant  houses,  388 

Cypripedium  insigne  at  Delamere 
House  gardens,  410 

Cypripediums:  Eve,  322;  Stonei, 
195;  tibeticum  and  margarita- 
ceum  in  China,  419  ;  hardy,  209, 
228  .  .  ; 


Daececia  polifolia.  294 
Dahlia  coronata,   184 


Dahlia  E.\hibition,  the  first  British, 

252 
Dahlia,  the,  as  a  garden  flower,  308 
Dahlias,  German  raised,  338 ;  Pom- 
pon,   trial   of,   240 
Damaraland,  a  botanical  journey  in, 

401 
Darwin     Commemoration      celebra- 
tions, honours  conferred  at  the,  7; 

exhibition    at    South   Kensington, 

163 
Davev,  F.  H.  (Flora  of  Cornwall), 

194" 
Dean,  Mr.  Alex,  298 
Dendrobium   acuminatum,    150 ;    D. 

epidendropsis  at   Glasnevin,  370; 

D.  sanguinolentum  album,  195 
Dendrocalamus   giganteus   flowering 

at  Peradeniya,  134 
DierviUa  Eva  Ratlike,  90 
Dimorphotheca      aurantiaca,      298, 

315,  362 
Disease  of  Cineraria,   153 ;  of  Fun- 

tumia  elastica,   58 ;    of   deciduous 

forest  trees,  132 
Divers,  W.  H.  (Spring  Flowers  at 

Belvoir  Castle),  292 
Dolomites,  the  Ampezzo,  botanising 

on  the,  225 
Dover  House  Gardens,  fruit-room  at, 

307 
Dracaena  australis  flowering  at  Tor- 
quay, 129 
Drei    Zinnen   Ridge,    botanising   on 

the    393 
Druery,      C.      T.      (British      Fern 

Gazette),  281 
Dry  rot  of  Potato,  201 
Du  Cane,  Ellen  and  Florence  (The 

Flowers  of  Madeira),  430 


Earl's  Court.  Small  Holdings 
Show  at,  153  ' 

East  Burnham  Park.  R.H.S.  Com- 
mittee's visit  to,  23 

Eastwell  Park,  hailstorm  at,  81 

Ecology,  59 

Edelweiss  and  Alpine  disasters,  115 

Education,  agricultural,  233 

Eelworm,  prevalence  of,  59 

Egypt,  fruits  in  Upper,  37 

Elford,  Percy  (Practical  School 
(_iardpninti),  135 

Elisena  longipetala,  164 

Elliott,  Sir  Thomas,  appointed  Com- 
mander du  iNIerite  Agricole,  233 

Elmwood,  Kent,  196 

Entomological  Research  Committee, 
appointment  of,  169,  172 

Epiphytic  Orchids  and  their  nutri- 
tion^ 175 

Eremuri  in  Mr.  Beamish's  garden, 
217 

Eremurus  robustus.  failure  of,  19 ; 
the  genus,  181 

Ericas,  hardy,  241,  259,  293 

Erigeron  macranthus,  a  tine  variety 
of,  53 

Erlangia  tomentosa,  97 

E.scallonias,  307 

Eucalvptus  cordata  in  Co.  Dublin, 
403';  hardiness  of,  422 

Euphorbia  myrsinites.  14 

Exents  of  the  year,  434 

Evergreen  hedges,  107,  125 

Examinations,  horticultural,  58 

Exhibition,  a  proposed  Interna- 
tional, in  London,  22,  98 

Exhibition,  the  first  British  Dahlia. 
252 

Exhibition,  international  (1865), 
116,  118,  125;  at  Buenos  Ayres 
(1910),  419 


Farmer,  Dr.  J.  Bretland  (Booh  of 
Nature  Stud,/),  258,322 

Farrer,  Reginald  (In  a  Yorkshire 
Garden),  373 

Fasciation  in  Lilium  dalmaticum, 
259 

Feijoa  Sellowiana  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 309 


Fernery,  the,  109,  229 

Field  trials,  errors  in,  186 

Flora  of  the  Congo,  185 

Florence    International    Exhibition, 

proposed,  96 
Florists  and  the  Factory  Act,   435 
Florists'  flowers,  127,  250,  308,  338, 

394 
Flower  garden,  the  management  of 

the,  5.  20,  38.  55,  68,  94,  112,  131, 

150,  167,  183,  198,  215,  231,  246, 

262,  278,  295,  310,  327,  342,  359, 

376,  397,  417,  433 
Flowers  from  the  Riviera,  398 ;  from 

Johannesburg,     250;      from     the 

Jlaritime  Alps,  78 
Flowers  in  season,  23,  59,  132,  184, 

217,  419 
Forcing     by     means     of     hot-water 

baths,  378 
Foreign  correspondence,  4,  36,  147, 

154,  228,  278,  309,  375,  393 
Forest  trees,  deciduous,  diseases  of, 

132 
Forestry,    340 ;     in    Aberdeenshire, 
116 ;  lecture  on,  345  ;  pioneers  in, 

155,  171;  the  progress  of,  314 
Forests  of  British  East  Africa,  314, 

340 

Forrest,  Mr,  George,  some  Chinese 
plants  introduced  by,  344 

Fota,  Co.  Cork,  245 

Fowl  dung,  value  of,  400 

Frames,  garden,  36 

Fream  Memorial  Prize,  the,  58 

French  garden,  notes  from  a,  19 
80,  170,  210,  251,  284,  309,  354, 
414 

French  gardening,  152 ;  lecture 
on,  169  ;  on  a  capital  of  £100,  352 

J?'rench  Government,  new  sub-De- 
partment for  Horticulture,  418 

Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames,  281 

Frost,  combating,  in  orchards,  422 

Frosting  Holly,  388 

Fruit,  cold  storage  of,  380 

Fruit  Congress  at  Hexham,  forth- 
coming, 400 

Fruit  crops,  tabular  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the,  70;  remarks  on 
the  condition  of  the,  76,  92,  HI, 
127,  148,  155 

Fruit-grower's  vear,  a  market,  33, 
115,  186,  273,' 305,  391 

F'ruit-srowing  in  New  BrunsW'ick, 
297 - 

Fruit  preserving  in  Tasmania,  436 

Fruit  register,   294,  403,  421 

Fruit,  relation  of,  to  the  leaf,  357 

Fruit-room  at  Dover  House  Garden, 
307 

Fruit  supply,  Glasgow's,  96 

Fruit  tree  borders,  the  making  and 
planting  of,  193,  220,  266 

Fiuit  trees,  grease-banding  of,  315, 
526 ;  planting,  in  orchards,  391 ; 
in  streets,  157 ;  renovation  of  wall, 
340 ;  winter  wash  for,  272 

Fruits  in  Upper  Egypt,  37 

Fruits  from  wall  trees  of  Pears  and 
Plums,  421 ;  under  glass,  4,  20,  38, 
54,  68,  95,  113,  131.  150,  166,  182, 
198,  214,  231.  247, '261,  279,  295, 
310.  326,  342,  358,  376,  396,  416, 
432 

Fuchsia,  specimen  plants  of,  42 ; 
spotted,  118 

Fumigation  by  h,ydroc,vanic  acid 
gas,  329 ;  of  nursery  stock  in 
America,  185 

Fungi,  resting-spores  of,  399 

Funtumia  elastica,  disease  of,  58 

l''urcrsea  Bedinghausii,  340 

Furneux  W.  S.  (Field  and  ]Yood- 
land  Plants),  373 


G.1LLAC.HER,    Mr.    J.    W.,    appoint- 
ment of,  281 
Galls  and  aphis  on  Lombardv  Pop- 
lars,  157 
Gallon,  Mr.  Francis,  honour  for,  41 
Gardener,  legacy  for  a,  201,  281,  314 
Garden,   an   uncommon,   172 ;   cities 
and  town  planning,  6  ;  frames,  36 
Gentiana  corymbifera,  202;  G.  frey- 
niana,  202 
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Geranium  Fremontii,  212 

German  gardeners'  visit  to  Britain, 
23  ;  landscape  gardeners,  union  of, 
97 

Germany,  Dahlias  in,  338 

Germination,  the  hastennig  of,  250 

Gladiolus  i\lackinderi,  132 

Gladiolus,  the  results  of  hybridising 
the,  250 ;  with  abnormal  number 
of  young  corms,  368 

Glasgow's  fruit  supply,  96 

Glasneviu,  notes  from,  68 

Glebelands,  Orchids  at,  392 

Goodacre,  Mr.  J.  H.,  appointed 
Victoria    Medallist,    360,    378 

Gooden,  Jlr.  A.  E.,  presentation  to 
345 

Gould,  Mr.  .John  C,  97  ;  presenta- 
tion to,  399 

Grafting  of  herbaceous  plants,  78 ; 
of  Roses  under  glass,  324 ;  ot 
Clianthus  Dampieri,  182 

Grape  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in- 
arched on   Foster's  Seedling,  384 

Grapes,  placing  bags  over,  147 ;  and 
Pears,  exhibits  of,  from  Wisley 
Gardens,  281 ; ,  from  the  Hamptoii 
Court  vine,  155,  186 ;  record 
bunches  of,  440 

Grass,  the  effect  of,  on  trees,  409  ; 
poisonous  to  tree  roots,  384 

Grasses,  sand-binding,  232 

Grease-banding  of  fruit  trees  315, 
326 

Greenhouses  and  taxation,  153;  ap- 
pliances for  heating,  392 

Grieve,  Mr.  J.,  testimonial  to,  329. 
435 

C^rocers  and  the  Poisons  Act,  41 

Guernsey,  Nerines  in,  321 

Gumbleton's  garden,  plants  in,  Mr. 
W.  E.,  170 


H.i.iRLEM  Jubilee  Show,  1910.  297 
379 

Habenaria  viridis,  195 

Ha-PIa,  construction  of  a,  256 

Hailstorm  at  Eastwell  Park,  81 

Halesia  hispida,  88 

Hall,  .John,  appointed  secretary  of 
American  Nui-serymen's  Associa- 
tion, 362 

Hall's,  garden  in  Johannesburg, 
i\lr.,  250 

Hampton  Court  vine,  Grapes  from 
the,   155,    186 

Hardiness  of  Nicotiana  Sanders,  330 

Hardy  fruit  garden,  work  in  the,  5, 
21,  39,  54,  68,  94,  112,  131,  151, 
167,  182,  198,  215,  230,  247,  262, 
279,  294,  311,  326.  343.  359,  377, 
397  :  heaths,  241,  259,  293,  433 

Hardy  plant  border,  the,  375,  395, 
417 

Hastening  ot  germination,  the,  250 

Hartless,  Mr.  A.  J.,  appointment 
of,  7 

Haworthia,  chlorophvU  protection 
in,  400 

Hawthorns,  some  new  American 
289,  308 

Heather,  leaf-buds  replacing  flower- 
buds  in,  365 

Heating  appliances,  modern,  for 
greenhouses,  392 

Hedge  plant,  Cupressus  macrocarpa 
as  a,  129 

Hedges,  evergreen,  107,  126;  plants 
for  seaside,  172 

Hedvchium  Gardnerianum  out-of- 
doors  at  Rosehill,  126 

Helenium,  prolification  in.  224 

Helianti,  a  new  food  plant,  169, 
403  ;  a  form  of  Helianthus  tubero- 
sus,  374 

Hem.sley,  W.  Botting,  appointed 
Victoria  Medallist,  360,  378; 
career  of,  381,  421 

Herbaceous   plants,   grafting   of,   78 

Herringtou,  Mr.  A.,  218 

Hexham,  forthcoming  fruit  congress 
at,    400 

Holly,  frost'mg.  388 

Hollyhocks,  tall,  266,  284 

Hops,  acreacje  of,  218  ;  produce  of, 
281 


Horticultural  examination,  58 
Hoiticulture,    Government    depart- 
ments   for,    in    Belgium,    345;    in 

France,  418 
Hot-water  baths,  forcing  h\  means 

of,  378 
Humea,  a  giant,  50 
Husbandry,  John  Mortimer  on  the 

art  of,  257 
Hybridising  Gladioli,  250 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  a  large  plant 

of,  284 ;  H,  petiolaris,  88 
Hydrangeas  at  Rufford  Abbey,  220 ; 

"in  tubs,  234 
Hybrid  Kniphofias,  298 
Hymenocallis     littoralis     with     400 

spikes  of  bloom,  23 
Hypericums,  shrubby,  244 


I 

Iberis  gibraltarica,  158 

Ikeda,  T.  (The  Fruit  Culture  in 
J  (I pan),   394 

Iris  albo-purpurea,  339 ;  I.  Clarkei, 
15;  I.  la?vigata,  356;  I.  Rem- 
brandt, 3,  58 

Irises,  Dutch,  19 ;  notes  on,  15,  339, 
356,  375 ;  pollen  grains  as  a  means 
of  identifying,  410;  self-fertilisa- 
tion of,  375 

Inarching  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Cirape,  384 

Indigo  in  India,  cultivation  of,  201 

Industrial  banks,  399 

Innes  Horticultural  Institution, 
Prof.  W.  Bateson  appointed 
Director  of  the,  360 

Insect  pests  in  the  West  Indies,  437 

Insecticide,  arseniate  of  iron  as  an, 
380  ;  Tomato  leaves  as  an,  380 

Insecticides,  arsenical,  436 

Intensive  cultivation  (see  "  French  " 
gardening) 

International  exhibition  in  London, 
proposed,  77.  114;  exhibition  of 
1866,  116,  118.  125 

International  exhibitions,  the  value 
of,  22 

Inventions,  new,   11 

Italian  gardens,  lecture  on,  285 

Itaiv,   afforestation   in,  282 


Japanese    gardens    at     the     White 

City,  1910,  253 
Java,  l?aroclietus  communis  in,  36 
Johannesburg,  flowers  from,  250 
John    Hopkins'    University    Botani- 
cal  Garden,   201 
Johnson,    W.    H.   (Thr.   Cultivalion 

and  Pirparation   of   Para  Bub- 

her),  292 
Jubilee    of    the    R.H.S.    Fruit    and 

Floral  Committees.   23 
Juglans  ailantifolia,  fruiting  of,  381, 

421 ;   cordiformis,   382 ;   J.   nigra, 

382 


K 

Karinthian  Mountains,  botanising 

in  the,   67 
Kensington    Gardens,    new    sunken 

garden  at,  265 
Kew  gardeners'  social  evening,  360 
Kew  Gardens,  appointments  at,  418 
Killerton  Park,   specimen  trees   at, 

283 
Kirkconnell,   hardy   flowers  at,   276 
Kitchen  garden,  work  in  the,  5,  21, 
39,  55,  68,  95,  113,  131,  151,  166, 
182,  198,  215,  231,  247,  263,  279. 
294,  311,  327,  343,  359,  377,  397, 
416,  433 
Knebworth  House  gardens,  133 
Knight,  Thomas  Andrew,  on  the  de- 
terioration of  Apples,  266 
Kniphofia  hvbrids,  298 
Kolb,  Mr.   Max,  361 


Label,  plant,  a  porcelain,  11 

Lselio-Cattleya  x  Jason,  250;  L.-c, 
Walter  Golt,  258 

La  iMortola,  notes  from,  212,  278, 
309,  375 

Landscape  gardeners,  union  of  Ger- 
man, 97 

Lantanas  for  bedding  purposes,  212 

Larch  fly,  the,  153 

Law  Notes:  Bankruptcy  statis- 
tics, 186;  Bass,  Emma,  v.  E.  J. 
Wytlies,  Claim  for  compensation, 
336 ;  Claim  for  bulbs,  97 ;  for 
compensation  for  death  from 
fowl's  bite,  336 ;  for  injury  from  a 
horse's  kick,  las  ;  Idiens.  John  & 
Sons,  failure  of,  154;  Nursery 
water  supply  dispute,  388,  440 ; 
Misuse  ot  liie  word  patent,  106; 
Orchid  sale  dispute,  4'2o ;  Port  of 
London  rates,  336  ;  Wages  in  lieu 
of  notice,  claim  for,  133 

Lawn  rake,  a  simple,  285 

Lawson,  W.,  awarded  Fream  Me- 
morial Prize,  58 

Leaf  and  fruit,  relation  of,  357 

Leaves,  chlorophyll-protection  in, 
400 

Legacies  to  gardeners,  201,  281,  314 

Lettuces,  trial  of,  at  AVisley,  62 

Lignvnn  nephriticum,  history  of,  201 

Lilacs,  varieties  of,  16 

Lilies,  the  culture  of,  124,  163,  204, 
396 ;  the  upright  flowered,  1£0 ; 
unsatisfactory  condition  of  Japa- 
nese imported,  384 

Lilium  auratum  at  Bishopsgate  gar- 
dens, Englefield  Cireen,  274 ;  L. 
dalmaticum,  fasciatioir  in,  259;  L. 
giganteum,  seeds  of,  315,  403; 
L.  Henryi,  lax  habit  of,  396  ;  L. 
rubellum  raised  from  home-saved 
seed,    168 ;  L.   sulphureum,  228 

Lily  of  the  Valley  destroyed  by 
caterpillars,  421 

Lime-loving  plants,  246,  290,  346, 
383,  422 

Lisselan,  413 

Lonicera  grata  at  Cambridge  Bo- 
tanic Garden,   88 

Lord  Rosebery  on  the  subject  of  gar- 
dening, 133 

Low  &  Co.,  SLuart,  employes  at  din- 
ner, 7 

Lyall.  Sophie  and  Una  Selberrad 
(Dtit.h  Bii/hs  and  Gardens),  292 

Lycium  pallidum,  232 

Lytham  Hall,  Lancashire,  Orchids 
at,  226 


M 

MacFee,  Mr.  John,  96 
MacGillivray,    the    late    Prof.    W., 

works  of,  132 
Madresfield    Court,    Worcestershire. 

339,  411 
Maiden,  J.  H.  (Sir  Joseph  Banh, 

the  Father  of  Australia).  248 
Manure  for  Carnations,  32 
Manures,  artificial,  200 
Maritime  Alps,  some  flowers  from 

78 
JIarket  culture  of  Strawberries,   1 
ilarket    fruit-growers    year,    a,    53, 

116,  186,  273,  305,  391 
JNIarram  grass,  the,  232 
Massart,  Dr.  Jean,  218 
Massee,     George,     on    greening     of 

Potatos,  152 
"  Masters'  "  lecture  at  the  R.H.S., 

238 
McCutchen,   James   (A    Text   Bouk 

for  Lectures  on-  A</ricuhure),  394 
McKellar,  A.,  appointed  a  Victoria 

Medallist,  378 
Mealy  bug  on  vines,  to  destroy,  352, 

428 
Meconopsis  at  Walmsgate  Gardens, 

Louth.  91 
Meconopsis    integrifolia    at    Totle\' 

Hall  Gardens,  146 
Medallists,  the  now  Victoria,  378 
Mendelism.    the    principles    of,    56, 

118,  134 


Melon  canker,   186 

Melons,  large,  8 ;  removal  of  stvle 
in,  67 

Methven,   James,  retirement  of,  41 

Microscope,  the,  as  a  tool  for  gene- 
ral use,  200 

Miltonia  vexillaria  rubella,  242 

Misurina,  a  botanical  trip  round,  337 

Montanoa  moUissima,  3ii6 

Monstera  dehciosa  at  Pencarrow 
gardens,  402 

Montbretia,  varieties  of,  252 

Moore,  Mr.  F.   \V.,  honour  for.  ."^29 

Mortimer,  John,  on  the  Art  of 
Husbandry,  25'7 

Moths,  trapping,  41 

Munich  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
British  botanists,  361 

Mushrooms,  the  culture  of,  in  open 
sheds,  18 

Mutisia  clematis,  8 

ilutual  Improvement  Societies,  con- 
ference on,  269 

Myrtle,  the  Australian    388 


N 

Namaqualand   and   Damaraland,    a 

botanical  journey  m,  369,  401 
Nancy,  flower  show  at,  240 
Xeill  Medal,  award  to  Rev.  J.  Aik- 

man  Paton,  345 
Nematus  Erichsonii,  the  Larch  fly, 

153 
Nepenthes,  hybrid,  393 
Nerine  appendiculata  at  Glasnevin, 

281 
Nerine  flexuosa  alba,  382 
Nerines,  culture  of,  224  ;  in  Guern- 
sey, 321 
New   Brunswicii,    fruit  growing   in, 

297 
New  Apples  and  Pears,  249,  255 
Nicotiana     Sanderae,     as     a     hardy 

annual,   298 ;   flowering   in  April, 

345 ;  hardiness  of,  330 
Nitrogen,  fixation  of  atmospheric,  22 
Nomenclature  of  Orchid  hybrids,  96 
Normandy,  nurseries  and  gardens  in, 

177,  196 
Notospartium    Carmichaelise    at    an 

Exeter  nursery,  96 
Nursery  employes  at  dinner,  7 
Nurservmen,  American   Association 

of,  362 

Nursery  Notes  :— Bide,  S.,  109; 
Blick,  Charles,  210  :  Craven  Nur- 
sery, Clapham,  35 ;  Cypher, 
James  &  Sons,  79;  Dobbie  &  Co.. 
210;  Hatcher  &  Mansell,  13, 
House  Bergliuden,  410;  Laxtoii 
Bros.,  51:  Learmon.  W.,  & 
Son,  162;  Low,  Stuart,' &  Co.,  88; 
Moore,  Ltd.,  13;  Sutton  &  Sons, 
146 
Nursery  stock,  fumigation  of,  186 
Nymphffias  at  Darmstadt,  250 


Oaklanos,  Devonshire,  325 
Oat  crop  of  America,  115 

Obituary  : — Barr,  Peter,  21G, 
219;  Bishop,  Thos.  G.,  208; 
Burtnett,  Abraham  Garrison,  58; 
Forbes,  John, 192  ;  Fowler,  William, 
208  ;  Grant,  J.  S  ,  270  ;  Hartnup, 
John  Ernest,  351 ;  Horrell,  George, 
175;  Jones,  Sir  Alfred, -139  ;  Kay, 
Peter  E.,  160;  Lonsdale,  James 
M..  368;  Martin.  William  George, 
388;  Meade,  Frederick.  303; 
Miller,  David,  58;  Millet,  Hippo- 
lyto,  270;  Neve,  William,  388: 
Polden.  W.  W..  351;  Rue.  Robert 
Gordon,  270;  Rohran,  Count  Har- 
rich  zu,  4:W  ;  Sinythe,  C,  W  ,  418; 
Talliick,  John  C,  351;  Thomson, 
David.  296;  Thorpe,  John.  86; 
TifTon!  George  W.,  351;  Trans(m, 
Kugeno-Einory,  86 ;  Troseder, 
Stephen,     270 ;     Treseder,      Mre. 
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William,  368  ;    Ullrich,  Adam  C, 

58;   Wadds,  Mrs.,  12;    Whibber- 

ley,  William,  12 
Odontoglossum    crispum     virginale, 

370 
Odontoglossum  seedlings,  variations 

amongst.   179 
Old  Warden,  cottage  garden  compe- 

tion  at,  154 
Oncidium  abortivum.  322 
Onion    show,    Messrs.     Dickson    & 

Robinson's,   201 
Onions,   odourless,   185 ;  transplant- 
ing, .330,  362 
Ontario,    imports  of   Peaches  from, 

282 
Orchid  Committee,  the  R.H.S.,  visit 

Havwards  Heath  nursery.  7 
Orchid  houses,  the,  5,  20,  38,  54,  68, 

94,   112,   130,   151,   167,   183,   197, 

214,  230,  246,  261,  279,  295,  310, 

327,  342,  358,  375,  397,  416,  432 
Orchid  hybrids,  nomenclature  of,  96 
Orchid  seedlings,  variations  in,  179 
Orchid   notes  and  gleanings,  3,   13, 

52,   112,   195.  226,  242,  258,  322, 

370,  392,  410 
Orchids    at    Belsize    Court,    52 ;    at 

Glebelands,  392  ;  at  Lytham  Hall, 

226;    exhibit      of,      by      Messrs. 

Armstrong  &   Brown,   6;   sale  of 

the  "  Under  Fell  "  collection  of, 

264 
Orphan    Fund,    Royal    Gardeners', 

249.  418 
Osmanthus     (Olea)     fragrans.     with 

orange  coloured    flowers,    234 
Ourisia  coccinea,  8,  203,  219 
Oxalis   adenophylla,   164 


P^OKiA   obovata,    decorative    effect 

of  the  seed   pods  of,   315 
Palms,    large,    removal    of.    in    San 

Francisco,    149 ;    the    Rattan    or 

Rotang,  87 
Papaver     orientalis     as     a     border 

plant,  375 
Parmentiera    cereifera,    the    Candle 

Tree,  431 
Park,    new,    at    Wrexham,    41  ;    at 

Aberdeen,  169  ;  at  Bangor,  418 
Parks  and  gardens,   public.  39,  95, 

151,  183,  215,  263,  311.  343.  376, 

417 
Parochetus  communis  in  Java,  55 
Patrinia  gibbosa,  315 
Patrinias,   244 
Paton,    Rev.    J.    Aikman,   awarded 

the  Neill  Medal.  345 
Peaches  from  Ontaria  on  the  Eng- 
lish market,  282 
Pea,  Gladstone,  252 
Pear  slug,  the,  122 
Pears,    new,    competition    for,    249, 

265  ;  from  wall  trees,  crop  of,  421 
Pearson,  Prof.  H.  H.  W^..  journey  in 

South-west  Africa.  569.  401 
Peas,     culinary,    108,    157 ;     culture 

of,  108 
Pelargonium  echinatum,  245,  265 
Pelecvphora    aselliformis    producing 

offsets,   423 
Peradeniya,    Dendrocalamus    gigan- 

teus  flowering  at,  134 
Percival,     Prof.     John     (Artificial 

Manurfu),  200 
Persian  Plum  fruiting  in  Scotland, 

270,  298 
Pharmacy's  debt  to  botany.  249 
Phoenix  canariensis  at  Hyeres,  77 
Phyteuma    comosum    at    Leonards- 
lee,  42 
Pigments,   effect   of   salts   upon.    97 
Pineapple.  "  Hen  and  Chicken."  431 
Pinus  puniila  at  Bayfordbury,  93 
Pioneers  in  forestry,  155,  1*71 
Pit-banks,    disused,    planting    trees 

on,  224 
Plane,  the  London,  17,  18 
Plant  ecology,   59 
Plant  label,  a  porcelain.  11 
Plant  notes,  203,  212,  228,  326,  382, 

402 


Plant  Portraits:  —  Agave 
Wrightii,  115 ;  Aloe  rubrolutea, 
41;  Aphelandra  tetragona,  184; 
Asparagus  tetragonus,  419;  Bnl- 
bophyllum  (Cirrhopetalum)  cam- 
panuiatum.  233 ;  Caralluma 
Nebrownii,  114;  Cephalotaxus 
drupacea,  361  ;  Cereus  ameca- 
mensis,  232 ;  Cissus  adenopodus, 
232 ;  Coelogyne  venusta,  41 ; 
Cotoneaster  moupinensis  forma 
floribunda,  361 ;  Cycnoches  densi- 
florum,  114;  Eriangea  tomentosa, 
114;  Euphorbia  Ledienii,  185; 
Euryops  virgineus,  419 ;  Exos- 
temma  subcordatum.  18-5  ;  Kitch- 
ingia  unitlora,  361  ;  Laurelia  ser- 
rata,  233 ;  Magnolia  Delavayi, 
361 ;  IMahonia  arguta,  41 ;  Mega- 
clinium  purpureo-rachis,  184; 
Opuntia  imbricata,  419  :  Parthe- 
nocissus  tricuspidata,  419  ;  Pelio- 
santhes  violacea  var.  Clarkei, 
185 ;  Pieris  formosa.  361 ;  Prunus 
maritima,  419  ;  Pyrus  Ringo,  41 ; 
Rhododendron  coombense.  233 ; 
Rubus  canadensis,  41  ;  Spira?a 
Henryi,  115 

Plant  support,  Allwood's  patent, 
382 

Plants  and  ants,  96 

Plants,  hardy,  at  Weston-super- 
Mare.  284; "lime-loving.  246.  290. 
546,  585 

Plants,  New  and  Noteworthy: 

— Berberis  Gagnepainii,  225 ; 
Calanthe  Hennisii,  34 ;  Callista 
amabilis,  354,  395,  451  ;  Centema 
biflora,  147;  Decumaria  barbarn.. 
242 ;  Dendrobium  amabile,  554, 
393;  Elisenalongipetala,  90  ;  Gen- 
tiana  Veitchioruni,  178 ;  Humea 
elegans  gigantea,  50  ;  Mussa?nda 
Sanderiana,  34  ;  Pa^onia  Veitcliii, 
2;  Primula  Littcniana.  15 

Plants,  the  distribution  of.  15.  59 

Plants  under  glass.  4.  20.  59.  55.  68, 
94.  115.  150.  150.  167,  183.  199, 
214.  231.  247.  265.  278.  294,  310, 
527,  345.  358,  377,  596.  416,  435 

Planting  bulbs.  277 

Platanus  orientalis  var.  aceriifclia, 
17 

Platyparca  porciloptera,  the  Aspa- 
ragus fly,  580 

Plum  Decaisne  as  a  culinary 
variety,  294 

Plum,  tile  Pei'sian.  153;  fruiting  in 
Scotland,  270.  298 

Plums,  crop  of,  from  trees  on  a  south 
wall',  421 

Podocarpus  totara  or  P.  totarra  (?), 
395 

Poisoning  attributed  to  Prunus 
Pissardii,  153 

Poisonous  compounds,  sale  of,  41 

Pollen  grains  as  a  means  of  identify- 
ing Irises.  410 

Polypodium  vulgare,  109 

Polystichums,  the,  229 

Pont  de  Nant,  Alpine  garden  at,  4 

Poppies,  Oriental,  varieties  of,  375, 
438 

Porter's  Park,  Shenlev.  Carnations 
at,   19 

Poser,  Carl,  appointment  of,  281 

Potato  crop,  the,   154 

Potato,  cut  tubers  of,  as  "  seed," 
186 

Potato  disease  at  King's  Lvnn,  118 

Potato    dry    rot,    201 

Potato  tuber  with  internal  tubers, 
583 

Potato  seed  tubers,  sources  of,  356 

Potatos.  Black  scab  of,  154;  and 
carbolic  acid  361 ;  prevalence  of, 
314 

Potatos,  greening  of,  152 ;  importa- 
tion of,  from  IJrittany.  529 ;  im- 
portation of,  into  the  Transvaal, 
169 ;  endurance  of  varieties  of. 
252  ;  warty  disease  in,  new  facts 
concerning,  79 

Pctentilla  Tonguei.  212 

Primula  Listeri,  544;  P.  Poissonii, 
544;  P.  vincffiflora,  344;  P.  sik- 
kimensis,  18 


Primulas  for  the  wild  garden,  86, 
122,  157 

Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums, 
585 ,  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  220 

Proteas,  the  species  of,  156 

Pruning,  a  lecture  on,  206 ;  bush 
Apple  trees,   208 

Prunus  Pissardii  fruiting  in  a 
Welshpool  garden,  157 ;  in  Scot- 
land, 270,  298,  438 ;  fruits  said  to 
be  poisonous,  153 

Prunus  tomentosa  as  a  fruit  tree,  97 

Public  parks  and  gardens,  the 
management  of,  39,  95,  151,  185, 
215,  265,  511,  543,  376,  417 


RAiNF.iLL,  the,  19,  81 ;  at  Rotham- 
sted,   118 

Railway  combinations,  418 

Raffiatape,   West's,   li8 

Rake,  a  simple  lawn.  286 

Randolph,  Selina  (The  Gardener's 
Companion),  413 

Ranunculus   nyssanus,    163 

Raphia,  new  uses  for,  135 

Raspberry,  a  hybrid,  96 

Rats  destroyed  by  carbon  bisul- 
phide. 133 

Rattan  Palms,  the,  87 

Rawdon  nursery,  Leeds,  13 

Renovation  of  wall  fruit  trees,  340 

Resting-spores  of  fungi,  599 

Rhododendron  bullatum,  578 ;  R. 
maximum,  42 ;  R.  yunnanense  at 
Glasnevin,  68 

Rhododendrons  (Azaleas),  unfavour- 
able season  for.  314 

Rhyli-ma  acerinum,  the  Sycamore 
fungus,  196 

Ricinus  communis,  self-sown  plants 
of.  530 

Rio  de  Janeiro  Botanical  Garden,  41 

Riviera,  export  of  flowers  from,  398 

Roberts,  Mr.  W.  P.,  retirement  of, 
345 

Robinia  pseudacacia  as  a  town 
tree,  187.  204 

Rock-garden,  the,  2.  14 

Romneya  Coulteri.  234 

Root-pruning,  effect  of.  456 

Rosarv.  the,  2.  38.  108.  171,  213, 
229'  234,  243,  310.   373 

Rose  Corallina  for  bedding  pur- 
poses,   315 

Rose-garden,  work  in  the,  2,  108, 
171,  229,  524,   373 

Rose  season,  the,  38 

Roses:  Juliet,  59;  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Flight.  213,  310,  330 

Roses  at  Farnham.  108 

Roses,  grafting,  under  glass,  524; 
in  Scotland.  515  :  in  .south-western 
Scotland,  291,  546;  new  Poly- 
antha,  245) ;  the  National 
Society's  list  of.  380 

Rothamsted,  experiments  at,  on  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  by  plants, 
528 

Rothamsted,  rainfall  at,  118 

Roval  Botanic  Society  and  the 
R.H.S.,  350,  545.  423 

Roval  Botanic  Societv,  founder  of 
the.  254 

Roval  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society,  history  of  the,  202.  218 

R.H.S.  Committees,  Jubilee  of.  25; 
visit  of,  to  East  Burnham  Park, 
25 

Rubber,  high  prices  for,  458;  yield- 
ing plants.  169 

Rubus,  the  Parsley-leaved.  8 

Rufford  Abbey,  Hydrangeas  at,  220 


Sago,    method   of   preparing,   78 
St.     Catherine's     Court,     Somerset- 
shire, 560 
St.   Giles's  House.  Dorsetshire,   215 
Salix  Caprea,  uses  of,  19 
Sallow  and  its  uses,  19 
.Salts,  effects  of.  upon  pigments,  97 
Sand-binding  grasses,  252 


San  Francisco,  planting  in,  97 
Saxiiraga     Aizoon     lutea,     18 ;     S. 

rosea,  2 ;   S.     Burseriana    Gloria, 

157;      S.     geranioides,      181;     S. 

Grisebachii,  291;  S.   madida,  570 
Saxifragas.  three  red-flowering,  195 
Schaueria  calycctricha,  526 
Schizophragma.  the  species  of,  307 
Schlich,   Dr.,   honour   for,  41 
Schomburgkia    tibicinus,    5 
.Schotia   brachypetala   at    La     Jlor- 

tola,  575 
Schuster,   Mr.  H.,   251 

Scientific  Committee: — Acorna 
refused  by  stock,  516  ;  Agapanthus 
umbellatus,  branched,  scape  in, 
101;  Alpine  plants,  British,  158; 
Apple  flower  with  25  petals.  9, 
584:  bitter-rot  in  Pears,  584; 
Apple  trees  attacked  by  voles,  423  ; 
Campanula,  proliferation  in,  158  ; 
carbolic  acid  as  a  fungicide,  285  ; 
Carnation,  wheat-ear,  158  ;  Carna- 
tions, variations  in  seedling, 
158;  Cattleya  with  diphyllous 
growth,  584 ;  Ceropegias,  101 ;  Cer- 
tificate of  Appreciation  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Scott-Elliott  for  new 
Aquilegias,  9 ;  colonisation  of  a 
river  bank,  316 ;  Crepis  virens, 
virescence  in,  316 ;  Datura  Stra^ 
monium.  285;  Dorstenia  Walleri, 
316;  Eucalyptus  with  intumes- 
cence. 205  :  fasciation  in  Tropieo- 
lum,  285:  fungicide,  carbolic  acid 
as  a,  285;  Gentian,  a  spirally- 
twisted.  285;  Gerberas  failing  to 
flower.  158;  heart,  a  human,  pre- 
served in  liquid,  252  ;  Heather  on 
chalk  soil.  220 ;  Helianthemum 
sporting,  9;  Honeysuckle,  mal- 
formation in.  iOl  ;  hybrid 
Solanuin:j,  315  ;  Impatiens  Roylei, 
forms  of,  252 ;  ijasmine,  adventi- 
tious roots  on,  8  ;  Juglans  ailan- 
thifolia  fruiting,  3S4 ;  L'rttuce 
dying,  220 ;  Lilinm  auratum, 
malformation  in,  101 ;  Linaria 
maroccana  without  spurs,  253 ; 
Lobelia  thapscides,  423  ;  Lycoper- 
don  bovista,  a  large  specimen  of, 
2£2  ;  malformation  in  Rubus  rham- 
nifolius,  285  ;  malformed  Orchids, 
365  ;  malformed  Cyclamen,  423 ; 
Trifolium  hybridum,  365 ; 

museum  preparations,  new  liquid 
for,  252 ;  Narcissus  Tazetta,  Br 
form  of,  253 ;  Nerine,  abnormal 
bulb  formation  in,  316  :  nomencla- 
ture of  multigeneric  Orchid 
hybrids.  9  ;  Nymphseas,  diseased, 
118;  CEuothera  Lamarckiana,  a, 
seedling  of,  220 ;  Orchids,  mal- 
formed, 365;  Pansies,  garden, 
384 ;  Pea,  a  malformed,  118 ; 
Pears.  bitt<r-rot  in.  384 ;  Pinus 
Sabiniana,  cones  of,  118 ;  planfc 
injured  by  frost.  365;  Poin- 
ciana  regia,  118:  Potato  with 
aerial  tubers.  158  ;  Potentilla  with 
virescent  flowers.  584;  Primroses, 
blue-flowered,  variation  in,  564; 
Proliferation  in  Campanula,  158  ; 
Prunus  cerasifera,  252;  P.  Chap- 
ronii.  220.252:  Psychotria  jas- 
miniflora,  juvenile  and  adult  forms 
of,  425;  Puffball,  a  large, 
252;  Rhododendron,  a  late-flower- 
ing. 101;  Rhododendron,  galls  on, 
101  :  river  bank,  colonisation  of  a, 
516  ;  Rubus  rhamnifolius,  malfor- 
mation in,  285;  Salix  lanafa,  516; 
Smdal  Wood,  Fast  African,  15R; 
Saxifraga  tridactylites.  423; 
Scilla  socialis,  364 ;  Solanum 
nigrum,  solanine  in,  253;  Sola- 
num, seeds  of,  unknown  exotic,  8; 
Solanums,  hybrid.  315  :  soarrows 
and  Water  Lilies.  118:  Strepto- 
carpus  flowers,  malformed,  Q; 
Sw'cet  Peas  with  double  flowers, 
158 ;  Sweet  Pea  with  foliar  ten- 
dril, 101  ;  with  green  flowers,  118  ; 
wit'i  three  standards,  101  ;  Tri- 
foliums.  malformations  in,  8; 
Tropjeolum,  fasciation  in,  '<i85 ; 
Typha,    furcate    inflorescence    of. 
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253 ;  variation  in  blue-flowered 
Primroses,  364;  Voles  aitrc;iiig 
Apple  trees,  423;  Water  i^ilics 
and  sparrows,  118;  Water  Lilies 
dying,  101 ;  Water  Lilies, 
diseased,  118;  Wheat-ear  Carna- 
tion, 158 

Scotland,  notes  from,  270,  276,  291, 
315,  346  ;  Roses  suitable  for  culti- 
vation in,  315,  346,  424 

Scott,  Dukinfield  H.  [Studies  in 
Fossil  Botany).  354 

Scyphanlhus  elegans  in  Mr,  Gum- 
ialeton's  garden.  234 

Seed  Potatos,  cut,  186 

Seed,  the  protection  of,  78 

Seeds   of  trees,   sowing,    352 

Seeds,  the  life  and  death  of,  40 ; 
vitality  of,  80 

Seedsman's  bequests  to  charities, 
435 

Selandria  atra,  the  Pear  slug  and 
Cherry  sawfly,  122 

Sequoia  gigantea  in  California,  184 

Shaw,  "Dr.  William  Napier, 
awarded  the  Symons'  Gold  Medal, 
361 

Shot-hole  fungus,  cure  for,  205,  352 

Shi-ewsbury  show,  new  class  at,  419 ; 
the  champion  fruit-table  class  at; 
169 

Silberrad,  Una,  and  Sophie  Lvall 
(Dulrh  JJiilbs  and  Gardens),  292 

Silphiums,  the,  355 

Sir  Joseph  Honker  at  the  Darwin 
Commemoration,  7 

Sitwell,  Sir  George  [An.  Essay  on 
the  Mal-infi  of  Gardens).  278 

Small  Holdings  Act,  operations  of 
the,  312 

Small  Holdings  Show  at  Earl's 
Court,    153 

Smithfield  Cattle  Show,  the,  378, 
405 

Smith,  Mr.  Thomas  [French  Gar- 
deninij).  306 

Snake  Gourd,  the,  431 

Societies:  — Alton  Hort.,  84; 
Ascot  ,Hort.,  332;  Banbury  and 
Di.^t.  Gardeners',  407 :  Basing- 
stoke Hort.,  104;  Bath  Gar- 
deners', 101.  286,  320,  386;  Bir- 
mingham Bot.  and  Hort. ,  81 ; 
Bishop's  Waltham  Hort.,  101 ; 
Bolton  Chrysanthemum,  368 ; 
Bradford  Chrys. ,  351;  Brighton 
Chrys.,  316;  Brighton  Rose  and 
Sweet  Pea,  46  ;  Bristol  and  Dist. 
Gardeners',  31,  106,  255,  286, 
320,  386,  427  ;  Bristol  Chrys..  333  ; 
British  Ciardeners'  Association, 
58,  254,  406  (London  Branch),  64, 
136,  208,  286,  320,  386,  427; 
British  Pteridological,  132;  Brom- 
lev  and  Dist.  Chrys.,  350;  Bud- 
leigh  Salterton  Hort.,  303  ;  Cardiff 
and  County  Hort.,  65,  82,  366; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',  t27  •  Cardiff 
Chrys,,  319;  Carlisle  Hort.,  187; 
Cheam  liccture  and  Recrea- 
tion, 407 ;  Cheltenham  Root, 
Fruit  and  Chrys.,  332;  Chester 
Paxton,  427;  Chichester  and 
West  Sussex  Chrys.,  347; 
Chislehurst  Gardeners',  286; 
Clackmannanshire  Hort.,  190; 
Clevedon  (Som.)  Chrys.,  349; 
Corn  Excliange  Chrys,,  351 ; 
Coventry  aTul  Dist.  Chrys.,  343; 
Croydon  and  Dist.  Hort.,  303; 
Croydon  Chrvs.,  316;  Debating, 
31,  84,  106,  255,  286,  303,  320, 
386,  407,  427  ;  Derbyshire  Agrirul- 
tural  and  Hort..  207;  Derby  CJar- 
deners',  118;  Devon  and  Exeter 
Oardeners',  84;  Devon  and  Exe- 
ter Hort.,  350;  Doncaster  Chrys., 
333 ;  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery 
Employes',  .405;  Dumfriesshire 
and  Galloway  Hort.,  158;  Dun- 
■fermline  Chrys  ,  365 ;  Dunferm- 
line Rose,  '  83 ;  Dutch  Hulb 
Growers',  207,  .303;  Edinburgli 
Seed  Trade  Assista.iits,  405;  Eg- 
ham  and  Dist,,  Gardeners',  427; 
Farnbam  and  Dist.  Hort.,  303; 
Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Chrys., 


347;  French  Nat.  Hort.,  386; 
Gloucester  Boot,  Fruit  and 
Chrys.,  348;  Guernsey  Chrys., 
346;  Guildford  and  Dist,  Gar- 
deners', 81;  Hemel  Hempstead 
Hort,,  159;  Hereford  Fruit 
and  Chrys.,  319;  Horticul- 
tural Club,  9,  63,  285,  385: 
Horticultural  Trades  Association, 
115,  131;  Irish  Seed  andiSurseiy 
Trades'  Association,  9;  Isle  of 
Tbanet  Chrys.,  316;  Kingston 
Gardeners',  320.  386;  Leamington 
and  Countv  Hort.,  102;  Leeds 
Paxton,  385;   Linnean,   297,  361, 

365,  424  ;  Liverpool  Hort.,  81,  335  ; 
Loughborough  Gardeners",  255; 
Manchester  and  N.  of  England 
Orchid,  64,  239,  347,  406;  Man- 
chester Rose,  81 ;  Manchester 
Royal  Bot.,  366,  423;  Marlow 
Chrys.,  343;  Midland  Carnation 
and  Picotee,  119  ;  Midland  Coun- 
ties Sweet  Pea,  C:3  ;  Nat.  Auricula 
and  Primula,  330;  Nat.  Carna- 
tion and  Picotee,  65  ;  Nat.  Chrys., 
115,  222,  386;  (Conference),  253; 
(Autumn  exhibition),  317;  Nat. 
Dahlia.  191,  240;  (London  .show), 
222 ;  Nat.  Federation  of  Fruit 
and  Potato  Trades,  46 ;  Nat. 
Rose,  379 ;  (summer  exhibition), 
29;  (autumn  exhibition),  220; 
(annual  meeting),  424;  Nat.  Sweet 
Pea,  7,  46,  62  83,  135,  270,  361 ; 
(annual  meeting).  425  ;  Nat.  Vege- 
table, 7.  175,  298,  329,  349, 
426 ;  New  England  Dahlia ; 
Newport  (Mon.)  Chrys,,  348; 
Northamptonshire  Chrys.,  Fruit 
and  Vegetablfl,  350 ;  North- 
ampton Municipal  Hort.,  119; 
Northumberland,  Durham  and 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  Hort.  and 
Bot.,  103;  Norwich  Chrys.,  368; 
Nottingham  Chrys.,  318;  Orsett 
and  Dist.  Agricultural  and  Hort., 
203  ;  Perpetual-Flowering  Carna- 
tion, 405;  Prescot  Hort.,  119; 
Purley  Rose  and  Hort.,  46;  Put- 
ney and  Wandsworth  Chrys., 
34'7 ;  Ramsey  Hort.,  119;  Head- 
ing Gardeners',  120,  255,  286,  320, 
385,  427;  Redhill  and  Reigatc  Gar. 
deners',  31,  350  :  Richmond  Hort., 
9  ;  Royal  Agricultural,  9 ;  Royal 
Bot.,  386;  Royal  Caledonian 
Hort.  (Centenary  Exhibition), 
188;  Royal  Hort,  of  Aberdeen, 
159,  330;  Royal  Hort..  8,  43,  50, 
98,  118.  135,"  158,  173,  204,  220, 
235,  252,  266,  285.  300,  330, 
362,  384,  403,  439  ;  (Holland  Park 
Show),  24  ;  (,Tnd  Royal  Botanic  So- 
ciety), 423  ;  (Colonial  Exhibition), 
384 ;  Roval  Scottish  Arboricul- 
tural,  209,  126;  Salisbury  and 
Dist.  Hort.,  286,  427;  S.'iltaire, 
Shipley,  and  Dist,  Rose,  46,  3^8  ; 
Scottish  Hort.,  62,  101,  119,  269, 

366,  424;  Sheffield  Chrys.,  240, 
365;  Shropshire  Hort,,  137, 
419;  Smithfield  Club,  405; 
Societe  Frangaise  d'Horticulture 
de  Londres,  185 ;  Societe 
Pomologique  de  France,  240; 
Southampton  Chrys,,  349;  South- 
ampton Hort.,  43;  Southend-on- 
Sea  Hort.,  46,  346;  Southern 
Counties  Carnation,  84 ;  South- 
port  Hort.,  104;  Stirling  and 
Dist.  Hort.,  64,  160,  175,  222,  286, 
350,  4,30  ;  Truro  Hort,.  101 ;  Uuited 
Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent, 65,  208,  269,  426 ;  (annual 
dinner),  319  ;  Warprave  and  Dist. 
Gardeners',  255,  .303,  333,  427; 
West  Derby  Hort.,  104;  Weston- 
super-Mare  Chrys.,  351  ;  Win- 
chester Chrvs.,  365;  Windsor  and 
Eton  Rose,  9  ;  Wokingham  Chrys,, 
349  ;  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete, 
44;  WooU.on  Chrys.,  349;  York 
Chrys.,  366 

Soil,  the  sterilisation  of,  280;  tilled 

and  unfilled,  337 
Soils,   clay,  treatment  of,   336 
Solanum    nigrum,    991 


Soraurer,    Prof.    Dr.    Paul,   41 
Spanish  Chestnut,   the,    176 
Spartium  junceum.    196 
Spinach,  a  new,  403 
Spiraea   japonica    and    its    varieties, 
90  ;  S.  yenusta  in  Mr.  Perry's  nur- 
sery, 132 
Spiranthes  Romanzoviana,  195 
Spraying,    winter,   249 
Stenanthium  robustum,  54,  80 
Stephanotis     floribunda     at     Rhiig 

gardens,  Corwen,  266 
Sterilisation  of  soil,  280 
Stevenstone.       Devonshire,       noted 

trees  at,  283 
Stones    embedded   in   the    tissue    of 

trees,  365 
Strawberry,    a   new    enemy   of   the, 

249 
Strawberry  census,  a,  260,  283 
Strawberry-growing   in   Hampshire, 

42 ;   averting  the  effects  of  frost, 

422 
Strawberry,  Leader,  187,  203 
Strawberry-Raspberry,  the,  403 
Strawberries,  raising  new   varieties 

of,  276 ;  the    market    culture    of, 

1  ;    the     so-called    false    hybrids 

of,  380;  two  good  late,   172 
Street  trees,  the  care  of.  2C4.  341, 

132 
Streets,  fruit  trees  in,   157 
Strete  Ralegh,   noted  trees  at. 
Sub-tropical     plants     and     bottom 

heat,  133 
Succulents  at  La  Mortola,  309 
Sun  and  lime-loving  plants,  245 
Swanmore  Park,   Apple  culture  at, 

19 
Sweet  Pea,   an  abnormal  spray  of, 

118;  season,  the,  156;  seed  crop, 

185 ;    new    society    in    Perthshire, 

361 ;     streak     disease,     suggested 

cure  for,  157  ;  trials  in  1910;  361 ; 

with  ten  flowers  and  buds,  23 
Sweet  Peas,   Helen  Lewis,   187  ;  at 

Addlestone,    127 ;    in    pots,    172 ; 

trial  to  prove  fixity  of,  97 
Swift,  Mr.  Thomas,  presentation  to, 

436 
Switzerland,  notes  from,  35 
Sycamore  fungus,  the,  196 
Systematic  botany,  Dr.     Prain    on, 

264 


Talinum  patens  synonymous    with 

Calandrinia   chromantha,    172 
Ta.smania,  fruit-preserving  in,  435 
I'he      Lodge,      Weston-super-Mare, 

plants,  hardy,  at,  284 
Thrips,  211 ;  the  control  of,  282 
Thunbergia  fragrans,  382  ;  T.  f.  var. 

tevis,  410 
Thunderstorm  at  West  Byfleet,  219 
Tile,  the  blue-fluted  garden,  115 
Tilling  soil,  value  of,  337 
Tomato,  a  new  variety  of,  312 
Tomato   leaves   as     an     insecticide, 

380 
Town  planning  and  garden  cities,  6 
Town  planting,  17,  164,  230,  341 
Trade  notes,   251 

Trafalgar   day   celebrations   in   Tra- 
falgar Square,  282 
Transplanting  Apple  trees,  323 
Trapping  moths,   41 
Tree  roots  and  the  effects  of  grass, 

384 
Trees  and  shrubs,  90,  129,  196,  228, 
244,   307,    382,   412;   for     aulumn 
effect.  352 
Trees,    Californian   big,    184;   effect 
of  grass  on  fruiting,  409  ;  forest, 
diseases  of  deciduous,   132;  large 
Government      order      for,      312 ; 
planting   of,    on   pit   banks,    224 ; 
raising,   from   seeds,   352 ;     street, 
132,    157,    204,   341  ;    some   noted, 
in  Devonshire,  282 
Trials,  experimental,  errors  in,  186 
Trichosanthes        anguina        (Snake 

Gourd),  431 
Tulip,  history  of  the,  185 
Turnham,  Mr,  W.,  presentation  to.  7 
Tynha  angnstifolia  with  furcate  in- 
florescence. 253 


Univehsity  College,  London,  new 
botanical  laboratories  at  the,  436 


Vaccinium  serrulatum  var.  leuco- 
botrys,   88 

Vallota  and  Nerines,  culture  of,  224 

Vanda  Bensonii,  52 

Vegetable,  a  new,  380 

Vegetable  exhibition  at  Crawley, 
204;  at  Leamington,  285; 

Vegetables,  108,  355  ;  lecture  on,  9 ; 
prizes  for  uncommon,  284 

Veratrums,  the,  595 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horti- 
culture, three  awards  of,  360 

Viger,  M.,  201 

Village  garden  competition,  134, 
157 

Vine  borders,  protecting  outside, 
284 

^^ine,  the  Hampton  Court,  155 

A'ines  and  mealy  bug,  352,  428 

Vines,  borders  for,  252,  266 ;  chlo- 
rosis in,  42 

Violas  for  bedding,  list  of  the  best, 
127,  201,  219 

Vitality  of  seeds,  40,  80 

Vries,  Prof.  Hugo  de,  lecture  by, 
238 


W 

Wages  in  lieu  of  notice,  133 

Wale,  Mr,  Bernard  N,,  appointment 
of,  '379 

Wall  fruit  trees,  renovation  of,  340 

Walnuts,  two  uncommon,  382 

Ward,  H.  Marshall  (Trees),  68 

Warty  disease  of  Potato,  new  facts 
concerning,  79 

Wasps,  early,  42 

Water  plants,  lecture  on,  100 

Weigela   (see  Diervilla) 

Wellingtonia  (see  Sequoia) 

West  Indies,  insect  pests  of  the,  457 

Wlieat-breeding  station,  need  for  a 
national,   59 

Wheat  production  in  the  British 
Empire,    58 

Wigtonshire  gardens,  some,  227 

Wild  garden,  Primulas  for  the,  122, 
127 

Willard,  ilr.  Jesse,  retirement  of, 
314 

Willow,   uses  of,   19 

Wilson,  Mr,  E.  H.,  and  his  expedi- 
tions to  China,  161,  178 

Wilson,  Hon,   James,  314 

Windsor  Castle,  to  preserve  the 
scenery  of,  from  the  Thames.  351 

Winter-fruiting  shrubs  at  Coombe 
Wood,    384 

Winter  spraying,  249 

Winter  wash  for   fruit  trees,  272 

Wisley  gardens,  exhibits  of  Ctrapes 
and  Pears  from,  281 ;  Carnation 
trials  at,  134;  list  of  students' 
successes,  297;  trials  at,  during 
1910-11,   281 

Wittmack,  Prof.  Dr.  Ludwig,  282 

AVindow  leaves,  400 

Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  Sweet 
Peas  at,   127 

Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
Apples  at  the,  432 ;  exhibit  from 
the,  383 

Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural   Union,    314 

Wonderberry,  the,  172,  207,  291 ; 
chemical  analysis  of,  419 

Woolly  aphis,  killed  by  nicotine  ex- 
tract, 234 

Worms,  new  garden,  243,  274,  357 

Wrexham,  new  public  park  at,  41 


Yates,    Lucy    II.    (Siirressfu!   ,7nm 
Makinij  and  Fruit  Bottling),  278 


Zeist,  exliibition  at,  23 
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LIST     OF     ILLUSTRATIONS 


Acacia  giraffie  in  Great  Namaqua- 
laiid,  401 

Acanthus  Perringii  in  flower,  194 

Actinidia  chinensis,  floral  parts  of, 
77 

Africa,  South-west,  map  of  Prof. 
Pearson's  travels  in,  369;  native 
plants  in,  401,  402 

Allulobophora  intermedia  (Earth- 
worm), 357 

AUwood's  patent  plant  support, 
382 

Aloe  dichotoma  and  species  of  Eu- 
phorbia in  Namaqualand,  401 

Althorp  Park,  views  in  the  gardens 
at,  124,  125 

Angriecum   Kotschyi,    221 

Annuals,  a  garden  of,  at  Madresfield 
Court,  411 

Antirrhinum  sempervirens,  166 

Apples:  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  251;  St. 
Everard,  276 

Apple  tree,  a  large,   130 

Artichokes,  forms  of  the  Jerusa- 
lem.  371 

Azaleas  in  the  International  Exhi- 
bition of  1866,   117 

B 

Bamboos,  giant,  in  Jamaica,  436 
Banks,  Sir  Joseph,  portrait  of,  248 
Barr.    Peter,    the  late,   portrait  of, 

216,  217 
Bateson,  Prof.  W.,  portrait  of,  360 
Beaucarnia    recurvata,    a    flowering 

plant  of,   4 
Begonias  shown  by  Messrs.   Black- 
more  &  Langdon  at  Shrewsbury, 

140 
Berberis    Gagnepainii,    foliage    and 

fruits   of,  226 
Beschorneria    yuccoides,    309,    313 ; 

flowering    in    Cambridge    Botanic 

Gardens.  8 
Bothy  at  Bowood.  298 
Bowkeria    Gerardiana,    a    flowering 

shoot  of,    109 
Bowood,    views   in  the   gardens   at. 

293,  298,  299 
Bulbophyllum  saurocephalum,  242 
Bunyai'd,   George,  portrait  of,  28 


Calla,    a   hybrid.    162 
Campanula  carpatica  flowering  in  a 

London  garden,  412 
Carnations  :  Elizabeth  Schiffner,  98  : 

Fierv  Furnace,  99  ;  Her  Majesty, 

10  ;  'May   Day,   322 
Castle  Ashby  Gardens,  views  in,  49, 

50,  51 
Cattleya  Iris  King  Edward  VII.,  258 
Centema  biflora,  147 
Cevloii  Botanical  Gardens,  view  in, 

430 
China,   a  view  in  the  Tali  Range, 

showing  habitat  of  Rhododendron 

buUatum.  379 
Chrysanthemum   Mary  Farnsworth. 

347 
Chrvsophlyctis        endobiotica        in 

Potato  tubers,  79 
Clip  for  attaching  grease  bands,  326 


Ccelogyne   asperata   (Lowii),  34 ;   C. 

crisrata,  a  group  of.  /o 
Columnea  magnifica,  301 
Commiphora       saxicola       in       the 

Damaraland  littoral  desert,  402 
Coprosma    acerosa,    fruiting   shoots 

of,  341 
Cordyline         (Dracsena)         australis 

flowering      out-of-doors     at     Tor- 
quay, 129 
Cotoneaster  rugosa  Henryi,  339 
Craven  Nursery,   views  m  the,   35, 

36,  37 
Cyananthus  incanus,  422 
Cyaniding  apparatus,  a  simple,  388 
Cypripedium   acaule.  209;     C.     cal- 

ceolus,  210  ;  C.  californicum,  211 ; 

C.   macranthum,  212 ;    C.     parvi- 

florura,  227;  C.  Thunbergii,  228; 

tibeticum,  420 ;    C.    ventricosum, 

229 


Daphne  rupestris  in  the  Craven 
Nursery,  37 

Dendrobium  acuminatum,  a  flower- 
spike  of,   150 

Disa  grandiflora,  a  group  of  plants 
of,  154 


Elmwood,  Kent,  views  in  the  gar- 
den at,  196,  197,  199 

Erigeron  macranthus,  a  fine 
variety  of,  53 

Exhibit  by  Slessrs.  Webb  &  Sons  at 
the  Leamington  Show,  110 


Fasci-A-TED  infloret^cence  of  Lilium 
dalmaticuni.  259 

Forbes,  Mr.  John,  portrait  of  the 
late,  192 

Fossil  plants,  foliage,  seed  cupules 
and  seeds  uf,  355 

Friar  Park,  the  .Matterhorn  at,  277 

Fruit-room  at  Dover  House  Gar- 
dens, 306.  307 

Furcriea  Bedinghausii  flowering  in  a 
Devonshire  garden,  340 


Genti.vna  corymbifera,  203;  G. 
Freyniana,  a  flowering  plant  of, 
202  ;  G.  ornata,  179 ;  G.  Veitchi- 
orum,  178 

Gloxinias  shown  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
&    Sons,    64 

Gooseberry  Langley  Beauty,  100 

Grapes  at  the  Shrewsbury  Show, 
139 

Grease  band,  a  simple  method  of 
attaching,  326 

Group  of  foliage  plants  in  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1866,  facing  p.  114 

H 

HalerI-^  bispida,  flowers  and  foli- 
age of,  89 

Hedychiuin  Gardnerlanum  flower- 
ing in  a  Falmoutk  Garden,  126 

Helenium,  an  abnormal  inflores- 
cence of,  224 


Helianthus  tuberosus,  forms  of,  374 

Hemsley,  ilr.  William  Botting,  por- 
trait of,  381 

Huckleberry,  the,  290 

Hydrangea  hortensis,  a  large  plant 
of,  285 


iBEr.is  gibraltarica,  a  fine  clump  cf, 
158 

International  Exhibition,  1866,  ex- 
hibits in  the,  114,  117 

Iris   Rembrandt,   3 


Lagenostom.a  Sinclairi,  seed  cupules 

of.  355 
Lilium    auratum    in    Lady    Marcus 

Beresford's  garden,   274;   L.   dal- 

maticum,    fasciated    inflorescence 

of,  259 

M 

Madresfield  Court,  399 ;  views  in 
the  gardens  at,  389,  390,  411 

Map  of  Prof.  Pearson's  travels  in 
South-west  Africa,  369 

JlarshaU,  Mr.  William,  portrait  of, 
25 

Matterhorn  in  Sir  Frank  Crisp's 
garden,   277 

ileconopsis  aculeata,  90,  91  92  ;  M. 
integrifolia  in  Totley  Hall  Gar- 
dens,   146;    M.    racemosa.   92 

Moore,  Mr.  F.  W.,  portrait  of,  329 

Mushrooms  growing  in  an  open 
shed,  18 


O.A.KLANDS,  Devonshire,  views  in  the 

gardens  at,  324,  325 
Odontoglossuni      seedlings    showing 

variation,   180 
LEnothera  Lamarckiana,  mutants  of, 

238,  239 
Onoidium  abnrtivum,  322 
Orchids,    a    group     of,     staged    by 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  6 
Oxalis    adeiiophylla   flowering    in    a 

pot.   164 


Pachypodium    namaquanum    in    its 

native  habitat,  371 
Paeonia  Veitchii,  2 
Palms,    removal   of   large,     at     San 

Francisco,  148,  149 
Parmentiera    cereifera    (the    Candle 

Tree),  431 
Patrinia  palmata,  244 
Peach  tree  exhibited  by  the  King's 

Acre  Nursery   Company,-  142 
Pear  slug-worm,  the,  240 
Pelargonium  echinatum,  245 
Pineapple  "  Hen  and  Chicken,"  431 
Pinus  pumila,  95 
Plant  support,  AUwood's,  382 
"  Pollination  "     cage    in    Prof,    de 

Vries'  garden,  238 
Potato  affected  with  Chrysophlyctis 

endobiotica,  79 
Potat'j  with  internal  tubers,  383 
Primula  Bulleya.na,  16,  17;  P.  Lit- 

toniana,  14,  15 


Rake,  a  simple  lawn,  286 
Ranunculus  nyssanus,  163 
Rhododendron  bullatum,  habitat  of, 

379  ;   R.  yunnanense  flowering  at 

Glasnevin,   68 
Rockery  in  the  Craven  Nursery,  35, 

36 
Rock-garden     exhibit     at     Wolver- 
hampton Show,  57 
Roses  :  Lady  Pirrie,  42  ;  Miss  Ethel 

A.  ilalcohn,  63 ;  Jlrs.  Taft,  84 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  F'loral 

Committee,     portrait     group     of, 

facing  p.  40 

S 

St.  Catherine's  Court,  view  in 
the  gardens  at,  361 

St.   Giles's  House,   Dorsetshire,  215 

Saxifraga  burseriana  "  Gloria," 
157  ;  S,  geranioides,  181 ;  S.  Gries- 
bachii,  195;  S.  intermedia,  195; 
S.  Stribrnyi,  195 ;  S.  madida 
flowering  in  Kew  Gardens,  370 

Seed  of  a  fossil  plant.  355 

Shrewsbury  Show,  some  exhibits  at 
the,  138,  139,  140,  141,  142,  171 

Silphium  albiflorum,  355 

Solanum  nigrum,  290 

Sphenopteris  elegans,  a  fossil  plant, 
foliage  of,  355 

Strawberries :  Atkin's  Continuity, 
261 ;  Dr.  Hogg.  282 ;  Givon's  Late 
Prolific,  263;  Laxton's  Perpetual, 
262;  Reward,  284;  Waterloo,  266 

Sutton  &  Sons',  ^Messrs. ,  exhibit  at 
the  Shrewsbury  Show,  171 

Sweet  Peas,  unfavourable  seeding  cf, 
185  ^ 


Thomson,    David,    portrait   of   the 

late,  296 
Thunbergia  fragrans  var.  Isevis,  410 
Tiffen,  the  late  G.  W.,  portrait  of, 

351 
Tillaiidsia  usneoides  in  Jamaica,  437 
Trichosanthes    anguina    (the    Snake 

Gourd),  430 
Typha  angustifolia,  furcate  inflores- 
cence of,  253 


V.ACCINIUM    serrulatum    var.    leuco- 

botrys,   88 
Vegetables,   gold   medal  exhibit  of, 

at  .Shrewsbury.  141 
Veratrum     californicum     flowering, 

in  "Kew  Gardens,  395 
Vitis  Wilsome,  a  leaf  of.  236 
Vries,   Prof.   Hugo   de,   portrait   cf, 

235  ;  view  in  garden  of,  238 

W 

Warty  disease  in  tubers  of  Potato, 
80 

Webb  &  Sons'  exhibit  at  the  Leam- 
ington Show,  110 

Wiliard,  Jlr.  Jesse,  portrait  of,  514 

Wolverhampton  Show,  Messrs. 
Baker's  exhibit  at.  57 

Wnnderberrj,  the,  172.  290 

Worm,  a  new  garden,  357 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Actinidia  chinensis  (July  31) 

Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (December  25) 

Althorp  Park,  Northa.mpton  (August  21) 

Berlin  Botanical  Gardens,  views  in  the  (August  23) 

Bowood,   Wiltshire,   the  residence   op    the   Marquis   op   Lansdowne 

(October  30) 
Calanthe    X    Dominti  (November  13) 

CyPRIPEDIUMS   tibeticum   and    M4RGARITACECM   IN   THEIR    NATIVE     HABITATS 

(December  18) 

Decdmaria  BARBARA  (October  9) 

Elisena  longipetala  (August  7) 

Eremori    in    Mr.    Beamish's    garden,   Ashbouhss,   Co.   Cork   (Septem- 
ber 25) 

Friar  Park,  Henley,  a  Japanese  scene  in  (Oatjber  23) 


Hymenocallis    littoralis    in    Mr.    BRiDLEv's    q.arden,    Sydney,    New 

South  Wales  (July  10) 
Kensington  Gardens,  new  sunken  garden  in  (October  16) 

LiLIOM   RUBELLUM,    HOME-RAISED    SEEDLINGS    OF    (September   4) 

Lycidm  PALLIDUM  (October  2) 

Madresfield  Court,  view  in  the  gardens  at  (December  11) 

Orchids,  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown's  gold  med\l  group  op  (Ju'y  3) 

Primulas  Listeri,  Poissonii  and  vinc^ploba  in  thbir  native  habitats 

(November  20) 
Rhododendron  bullatum  in  China  (December  4) 
St.     C-atherise's    Court,    Somersetshire,    view    in    the    gardens    at 

(Nove  nber  27) 
Sequoia  gigantea  in  C-^lifornia  (September  11) 
Sweet  Pais,   Mendelian  characters  in  (coloured)  (July  21) 
Viola,  some  good  beddi.-jg  varieties  op  (September  18) 
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STRAWBERRY    CULTURE    FOR 
MARKET. 

THE  business  of  Strawberry-growing  in 
this  country  has  reached  such  dimen- 
sions of  recent  years  that  it  may  now 
be  considered  an  important  rural  industry. 
Ijooking  at  the  official  returns  of  the  Straw- 
berry crop,  for .  the  first,  time,  it  seems  well- 
nigh  incredible  that  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  fruit  can  be  consumed  by  the  British 
public,  for,  compared  with  most  other  Euro- 
pean peoples,  we  are  not  considered  a  nation 
of  fruit-eaters.  But  the  progress  of  the 
Strawberry  as  a  market  commodity  affords  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  doctrine  that 
supply  creates  demand  ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  ca.se  of  so  seductive  an 
article  of  diet  as  the  Strawberry,  when  dis- 
played to  good  advantage  in  the  fruiterer's 
window,  the  public  yields  willingly  enough  to 
the  temptation  to  buy  it.  Extensive  produc- 
tion has  also  reduced  the  price  of  Strawberries 
to  a  figure  that  places  the  fruit  practically 
nithin  the  reach  of  every  household,  and 
"  God's  best  berry  "  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  an  expensive  luxury. 

Even  the  forced  Strawberry  is  a  compara- 
tively cheap  extravagance  in  these  days,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  tiiat  the  Briti.sh  grower 
suffers  a  good  deal  in  the  matter  of  price  from 
the  importations  that  reach  this  country  every 
spring  from  across  the  Channel.  It  is  a 
natural  sentiment  to  hold  that  those  who 
want  their  Strawberries  out  of  season — that  is 
to  say,  at  any  time  before  the  early  days  of 
June — ought  to  pay  for  them,  but  Straw- 
berries must  be  cheap  when  sixpenny  fruit- 
salads  containing  three  or  four  .Strawberries 
jriay  be  bought  before  the  middle  of  May. 
Even    in    April,     thi.s    3'ear,     Stra\\berries — 


dorbtless  from  abroad — were  being  hawked 
in  the  streets,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  very  finest  fruit  could  be  purchased 
retail  in  the  shops  at  anything  from 
2s.  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.  Time  was,  and  not  so 
very  long  ago  either,  when  the  grower  of 
Strawberries  under  glass  expected  a  piece  of 
gold  for  every  pound  of  fruit  produced  in 
April,  and  thought  himself  badly  treated  if  he 
could  not  clear  the  last  of  his  crop,  which 
came  in  just  before  the  outdoor  berries,  at 
3s.  to  4s.  per  pound  wholesale. 

Whether  the  foreigner  finds  it  a  very  pay- 
ing business  at  present  prices  to  send  forced 
Strawberries  to  England  is  open  to  doubt. 
For  the  last  two  years,  at  any  rate,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  in  the  quantity  shipped. 
Most  of  the  foreign  fruit  comes  from  the  Brest 
district,  and  the  boats  that  bring  it  to  Ply- 
mouth are  chartered  by  the  growers  them- 
selves, who  recoup  themselves  as  far  as  pos- 
sible by  also  carrying  cargo  of  a  general 
nature.  In  1906  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Co.  handled  1,416  tons  of  foreign  Straw- 
berries, brought  by  French  steamers  to  Ply- 
mouth, but  in  the  following  year  the  total 
had  fallen  to  1,12.5  tons,  while  last  season  it 
was  still  further  reduced  to  about  1,000  tons. 

The  first  of  the  British  outdoor  vStrawberries 
come  from  the  West  of  England,  a  fairly 
steady  production  of  between  400  and  500  tons 
per  annum  being  maintained.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  quantity  handled  each  season  by  the 
G.W.R.,  which  has  supplied  tliese  figures  to 
the  writer  for  some  years  past.  Last  year 
this  company  conveyed  2,520  tons  of  Straw- 
berries in  all,  including  the  1,000  tons  from 
the  Continent  and  tlie  early  consignments 
mentioned  above  from  the  AVest.  These  latter 
come  chiefly  from  the  Saltash  and  Tavistock 
districts. 

Hampshire,  however,  produces  the  bulk  of 
the  market  consignments,  and  usually  man- 
ages to  despatch  the  first  of  its  outdoor  crop 
a  few  days  before  tlie  Kentish  berries  are 
ready.  In  the  Southampton  district,  where 
tlie  fruit  is  mainh'  produced,  the  crop  was 
not  so  good  last  year  as  in  1907,  which,  in 
spite  of  a  generally  cold  and  backward  season, 
supplied  a  record  in  the  matter  of  Straw- 
berries. In  that  year  no  fewer  than  4,705 
tons  of  fruit  were  carried  by  the  London 
and  South-Western  Railway  Co.,  which  has 
practically  a  monopoly  of  this  traffic  in  the 
district  mentioned.  The  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  dealing  with  such  a  quantity 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  over 
two  million  baskets  were  needed  to  hold  the 
crop.  Previous  to  the  1907  season  the  record 
year  was  1904,  wdien  the  Hamjjshire  crop 
amounted  to  4,250  tons. 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  may  readily 
be  judged  that  occupation  is  afforded  each 
year  for  a  very  large  number  of  workers  in  the 
Strawberry  fields.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the 
Southampton  district  there  are  over  150 
growers.  Labour  is  required  in  the  Strawberry 
fields  during  a  great  part  of  the  j-ear,  what 
with  planting,  hoeing,  cleaning  and  triraniLng, 
manuring  and  littering  the  plants,  but  the 
busiest  periods  are  in  June  and  July,  when 
hundreds  of  men.  women,  and  children  are 
employed  in  picking,  packing,  and  despatch- 
ing the  fruit  for  a  period  of  a  month  to  six 
weeks  according  to  the  length  of  the  season. 
Two  years  ago,  when  there  was  such  a  pro- 
digious crop,   the  season    lasted     for    nearly 


seven  weeks,  owing  to  the  fact  that  cool  and^ 
showery  weather,  broken  only  by  intermittent 
periods  of  sunshine,  kept  the  crop  from  matur- 
ing quickly,  and  enabled  the  berries  to  swell  to. 
their  largest  size  before  they  began  to  ripen. 
In  that  year  manj'  of  the  pickers  must  have 
made  quite  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for 
a  good  worker  can  earn  from  6s.  to  12s. 
a  da}-,  while  even  higher  sums  than  this 
have  been  made  by  industrious  and  adept 
gatherers  working  together.  Children  are 
employed  largely  in  the  business,  and  many 
of  them  can  earn  as  much  as  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d. 
each  by  a  hard  day's  work.  T'  e  price  paid  by 
the  growers  is  about  l|d.  a  gallon  basket  of 
between  5  lbs.  and  6  lbs.,  and  so  long  as  the 
fruit  fetches  Is.  a  gallon  (wholesale)  picking, 
for  dessert  continues.  "WTien  the  price  falls- 
below  that  figure  the  fruit  is  picked  into  larger 
receptacles  for  jam,  and  big  and  small  berries- 
are  put  in  together. 

The  British  .Strawberry  grower  still  has  a- 
good  deal  to  learn  in  the  matter  of  grading 
and  marketing  his  fruit  in  an  attractive  way. 
The  Southampton  grower  always  uses  the 
handle  basket,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  peck  measure  still  so  popular  in 
Kent  and  elsewhere.  The  latter  is  much  too 
large  for  so  soft  and  perishable  a  fruit  as  the 
Strawberry,  since  the  peck  holds  nearly  a 
dozen  pounds,  wdiile  the  handle  basket  con- 
tains no  more  than  half  the  quantity.  Per- 
haps the  larger  package  is  still  used  by 
some  because  the  railway  companies  carry 
such  baskets  at  a  lower  rate,  since  the 
"  pecks  "  can  be  packed  flat  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  while  the  "  handle  gallons  "  must  be 
stood  on  shelves  in  single  layers,  or  suspended. 
By  an  ingenious  method  of  movable  shelves, 
fitted  one  above  the  other  in  special  fruit  vans 
and  sometimes  even  in  old  passenger  carriages, 
the  South-Western  Railway  Co.  has  devised  a 
most  satisfactory  method  of  dealing  with  the 
liandle  Ijasket.  Naturally  this  description  of 
package  involves  more  labour  and  expense  to 
the  Company,  for,  while  it  occupies  practically 
the  same  amount  of  room  as  a  peck  basket, 
it  only  weighs  half  as  much.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  each  ton  of  fruit  in  handle  bas- 
kets requires  as  much  handling  as  tno  tons 
packed  in  ''  pecks." 

Among  the  Hampshire  growers  the  light 
"  chip  "  basket  has  come  very  much  into 
favour  in  recent  years.  Being  cheaper  than^ 
the  old  wicker  pattern,  it  can  bo  "  non-return- 
able," which  is  an  advantage  that  anyone  who 
has  grown  produce  for  market  n  ill  readily  ap- 
preciate. The  getting  back  of  "empties"  from 
market  is  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  that  the 
grower  has  to  put  up  \\  itli,  and  it  usually  pays 
him  much  better  to  pack  his  fruit  in  a  cheap, 
non-returnable  basket  than  in  one  that  he 
cannot  alTord  to  lose.  AVickerwork  Straw- 
berry baskets  are  made  at  'Winchester  Prison 
and  also  abroad,  whilst  those  of  the  chip  pat- 
tern come  chiefiy  from  Glasgow. 

As  for  this  year's  Strawberiy  crop,  it  seems 
likely  that  when  the  returns  are  made  up  at 
the  end  of  the  season  the  figures  will  be 
scarcely  smaller  than  a  year  ago.  May  frosts 
did  more  damage  than  usual,  and  the  plants 
suffere<l  badly  from  want  of  moisture  during 
the  time  that  the  earlier  fruit  was  forming. 
Subsequent  rains,  however,  have  made 
amends,  and,  owing  to  the  later  blossoms  hav- 
ing set  well,  this  has  compenfsated  for  the  loss 
of  the  early  bloom  by  frost.     E.  S. 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


P^ONIA  VEITCHII,  N.  SP. 
This  new  species  of  Pseonia  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  gardens.  It  is  a  native  of  the  uplands 
around  Tatien-lu,  a  district  in  the  far  west  of 
China,  close  to  the  Tibetan  frontier,  and  is'  fre- 
quently found  by  the  margins  of  thickets  at  an 
elevation  of  from  8,000  to  11,000  feet.  It  was 
introduced  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons 
through  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson.  The  plant 
is  so  charming  and  so  unlike  every  other  kind, 
-  -that  I  think  it  worthy  of  bearing  the  name  I  have 
ventured  to  give  it.  It  does  not,  of  course, 
compare  with  the  old  garden  doubles  or  even 
with  the  great  singles,  but  it  has  attractive  fea- 
tures found  in  no  other  Paony.  P.  Veitchii  has 
been  referred  to  P.  anomala,  one  of  the  sections 


shows  equally  marked  differences.  In  its  habit 
of  producing  from  one  to  four  flowers  to  a  stem, 
it  is  distinct  from  all  other  species  except  P. 
albiflora  and  P.  Emodi,  neither  of  which  it  re- 
sembles. The  flowers  of  the  genus  Paeonia  are 
almost  always  solitary,  and  I  know  of  one  fur- 
ther exception  only,  that  of  a  specimen,  perhaps 
abnormal,  of  either  P.  peregriua  or  an  ally, 
which  I  saw  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  some  years  ago.  I  have  not  re- 
ferred to  flowed  characters  because  in  Pseonia 
they  are  not  strong  j  other  characters  are 
stronger,  and  in  this  genus  there  is  evidence,  I 
believe,  that  evolution  may  affect  other  organs 
of  a  plant  and  leave  the  flowers  unmodified. 
Quite  distinct  species  of  P;eonia  may  have 
flowers  that  are  difficult  to  distinguish  in  tech- 
nical terms,  arid,  moreover,  the  same  species  may 
show  remarkable  variation  in  a  flower  character. 
Two   or   three   species,    for   instance,    may   have 


Fig.    I. — P.IONIA    VEITCHII,    LYNCH    N.SP.  ; 

in  which  the  leaves  are  narrowly  divided  or 
pinnatisect,  but  if  compared  with  that  or  either 
of  the  allied  kinds,  it  is  found  to  differ 
remarkably  in  bearing  several  flowers  to  a  stem, 
in  having  a  li-^ht  green,  brightly-glistening  leaf 
surface  both  above  and  below,  very  distinct  eleva- 
tions of  the  leaf  between  the  veins,  and  a  different 
proportion  between  certain  parts  of  the  plant. 
While  the  stem  of  P.  anomala — to  take  this 
species  for  comparison — may  be  2  feet  high  and 
bear  9  or  10  leaves,  with  the  lowest  petiole  only 
one-eighth  as  long  as  the  stem,  P.  Veitchii,  with 
a  stem  2  feet  high,  has  only  six  or  seven  leaves, 
and  the  petiole  of  the  lowest  leaf  is  one-third  or 
one-fourth,  or  at  least  one-sixth  as  long  as  the 
stem  that  bears  it.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
leaf,  while  P.  anomala  may  have  22  distinct  leaf 
segments,  each  i  inch  across,  P.  Veitchii  has 
15  segments  only,  and  they  are  i  inch  across. 
Comparison  with  every  other  species  of  the  genus 


[ptwtograph  by  /?.  S.  Lynch. 
COLOUR    OF    FLOWERS,    PURPLISH-CRIMSON. 

either  glabrous  or  hairy  carpels — usually  in 
other  plants  a  difference  of  some  moment — and 
yet  they  may  not  vary  in  any  other  particular. 
P.  Veitchii,  however,  is  quite  distinct  in  the 
flO'Wer,  though  there  are  few  strong  characters 
for  description.  In  bud,  and  even  when  open,  the 
flower,  having  a  slender  stalk,  is  often  nodding, 
and  may  expand  to  be  quite  flat.  The  flowers  are 
33  inches  in  diameter  and  of  a  slight,  yet  distinct, 
purplish-crimson.  The  accompanying  illustration 
from  a  photograph  taken  by  my  son  shows 
several  of  the  features  I  have  pointed  out;  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  lower  leaf  belongs 
to  the  tall  stem  and  the  two  lower  flowers  are 
on  separate  stalks,  and  are  put  in  to  show  the 
fully-open  and  partly-open  flower.  In  the  above 
account  I  have  referred,  I  think,  to  all  the  chief 
features  of  contrast  with  other  Pjeonies  of  the  sub- 
genus Pjeon,  which  includes  all  the  herbaceous 
kinds,  and  it  is,  therefore,  perhaps  unnecessary  to 


give  a  formal  and  detailed  description.  A  few 
words,  however,  are  necessary  with  reference  to 
the  garden  value  of  the  plant.  It  is  free-flower- 
ing, of  very  neat  and  graceful  habit,  and  forms  a 
dense  mass  of  conspicuously  light-green,  many- 
pointed  foliage.  It  might,  I  think,  be  useful  in 
hybridising  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  stiff- 
ness of  the  big  Peeonies.  Last  year  an  assistant 
made  a  few  crosses,  but  nothing  happened,  yet 
still  I  think  crosses  may  be  possible.  The  flowers 
are  very  bright  in  colour,  and  unless  required 
for  a  very  large  arrangement,  there  is  no  species 
so  suitable  for  cutting  from.  They  last  well  in 
water.  P.  Veitchii  is  quite  easy  to  grow  in 
an  ordinary  border.  All  Pseonies  like  rich  soil, 
and  they  must  be  well  established  before  they  do 
their  best.  I  have  found  that  they  like  a  little 
shade,  and  even  planted  among  the  roots  of 
trees  they  do  well.  11.  Irwin  Lynch,  Botanic 
Garden,  Cambridge. 


THE   ROCK   GARDEN. 


SAXIFRAGA  AIZOOX  ROSEA. 
This  daintily-coloured  variety  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  lovers  of  choice  Alpine  plants,  for 
up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance  all  the  Saxi- 
fragas  of  the  aizoon  section  produced  whitish 
flowers.  But  pretty  and  dainty  as  it  is,  there 
is  plenty  of  room  for  improvement,  especi- 
ally in  the  direction  of  colour,  whilst  there  is 
also  need  for  greater  floriierousness  in  the  plant. 
It  bears  very  few  blossoms  on  each  flower-stalk, 
the  stem  being  bare  of  flowers  for  some  inches. 
This  sparse-flowering  character  is  masked  when 
the  plants  are  grouped  and  in  a  clump  its  full 
beauty  and  worth  are  best  realised.  The  plant 
grows  freely,  and  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to 
raise  a  stock  of  it.  Those  who  delight  in  raising 
seedlings  of  these  plants  will  probably  produce 
plants  of  greater  merit  than  that  under  notice, 
and,  if  so,  it  will  be  welcomed  by  all  interested 
in  hardy  plants.  S.  a.  balcana,  with  copiously- 
spotted  flowers,  is  also  a  good  plant,  and,  like 
S.  aizoon  rosea,  almost  as  much  at  home  in  the 
border  as  in  the  rock-garden. 


THE    ROSARY. 


CDLTURAL  NOTES  FOR  JULY. 

All  classes  of  Roses  have  made  excellent 
growth  during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
every  promise  of  a  good  season.  The  rains  have 
cleansed  the  shoots  of  aphis  and  other  insect 
pests,  and  the  plants  have  developed  fine,  strong 
shouts.  Standard  Briars  are  now  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  budding.  Remove  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  strongest  shoots  if  this  has  not 
already  been  done.  The  best  buds  for  the  pur- 
pose are  those  at  the  base  of  the  shoot,  but  in 
the  case  of  rare  varieties  it  is  sometimes  desir- 
able to  use  almost  all  the  buds  on  the  scion. 
In  this  case  extra  care  must  be  taken  with  the 
work.  When  budding  standard  Briars,  insert  the 
bud  in  the  axil  of  the  shoot  as  near  to  the  main 
stem  as  is  possible,  for  this  will  enable  the  plant 
to  form  a  compact  head  the  following  season. 
Any  suckers  arising  from  the  roots  or  from  the 
stems  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  budding 
is  completed.  The  next  to  be  operated  upon  are 
the  seedling  dwarf  Briurs.  Take  away  a  few 
inches  of  the  soil  around  the  base  of  the  stem, 
so  that  the  buds  can  be  inserted  just  above  the 
roots.  This  has  the  advantage  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  suckers,  whilst  the  plant  in  due  time 
will  be  practically  on  its  ovm  roots.  In  the  case 
of  the  Manetti  and  De  la  Grifferie  stocks,  and 
especially  those  growing  in  heavy  soils,  it  is 
advisable  to  defer  the  budding  until  August. 

Time  wUl  be  well  spent  in  examining  some  good 
Rose  nursery  or  attending  the  Rose  shows  wdth 
a  view  to  inspecting  and  selecting  the  best  kinds. 
If  strong-established  pot  plants  of  the  newer 
varieties  are  secured  they  will  furnish  plenty  of 
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scions  for  budding  this  year,  by  which  means 
a  good  stock  of  novelties  can  be  easily  secured  at 
a  comparatively  small  cost.  I  noticed  at  the 
recent  Temple  Show  that  Minnehaha,  Hiawatha, 
Delight,  and  Dorothy  Perkins  were  specially  fine 
amongst  Rambler  Roses,  whilst  very  beautiful 
were  the  larger-flowering  Mrs.  Joseph  Lowe, 
Mrs.  A.  Ward,  Lady  Roberts,  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West,  and  Margaret  Molyneux.  The  newly- 
budded  plants  on  the  Briar  stock  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  the  last  time  with  a  view  to 
securing  the  shoots  and  stopping  those  which  are 
making  extra  vigorous  growth.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  month  when  tlie  Rambler  varieties,  includ- 
ing Aimee  Vibert,  Fellenberg,  Dorothy  Perkins, 


should  be  within  1  foot  of  the  glass.  Shoots 
which  have  flowered  this  season  should  be  se- 
lected for  the  cuttings,  preferably  with  healthy 
foliage.  Make  the  cuttings  about  4  to  6  inches 
long.  Cut  off  the  two  bottom  leaves  and  shorten 
the  top  to  a  bud,  making  a  sloping  cut.  Dip  the 
shoot  in  some  insecticide  and  then  cleanse  it  Avith 
clean  water.  Procure  some  very  small  pots,  either 
thimbles  or  thumbs,  and  fill  them  with  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  turfy  loam,  and  equal  parts  of 
sand  and  crushed  charcoal,  passed  through  a 
sieve  having  a  |-inch  mesh.  Insert  one  cutting 
in  each  pot,  and  then  water  the  soil.  Place  the 
pots  in  the  frame  and  afford  no  ventilation,  but 
shade   the   glass   until   the   cuttings   are   rooted. 


Fig.  2. — IRIS  "REMBRANDT,"  REPRESENTING  A  STRAIN  OK  EARLY-FLOWERING  BULBOUS  IRISES. 


and  others  that  produce  their  flowers  in  clusters, 
have  finished  their  blooming,  cut  out  the  old 
flowering  wood  close  down  to  the  new  growths. 
Tie  these  latter  loosely  to  the  arches  or  trellis- 
work  and  sprinkle  the  ground  with  some  ferti- 
liser, afterwards  affording  a  copious  supply  of 
water.  At  the  end  of  July,  if  side  shoots  are 
taken  off  with  a  portion  of  the  old  wood  attached 
they  will  root  freely  in  sandy  soil  under  hand- 
lifihts.     Keep  them  close  and  carefully  shaded. 

The  following  is  a  simple  plan  for  increasing 
Roses  by  means  of  cuttings :  5lake  up  a  hot-bed, 
and  when  the  heat  is  about  70°  to  75°  place  a 
box  frame  on  the  top.  The  bed  should  not  be 
less  than  3  feet  deep  at  the  back,  and  2  feet 
6  inches  in  the  front.    The  surface  of  the  manure 


which  will  be  in  about  a  fortnight.  After 
the  first  w^eek  the  foliage  should  be  sprayed 
lightly  with  clear  water  two  or  three 
times  daily  according  to  the  weather.  In 
southern  districts  the  rooted  cuttings  can  be 
afterwards  planted  out  and  hardened  off  during 
August  and  September,  but  in  colder  parts  it  is 
advisable  to  pot  them  into  4  or  5-inch  pots  and 
winter  them  in  a  cold  frame.  All  Roses  of  a 
robust  and  vigorous  habit  do  well  on  their  own 
roots,  but  weaker-growing  kinds  are  best  grafted 
on  a  stronger  stock.  This  system  of  propagation 
is  quite  distiiict  from  that  previously  described 
for  cuttings  rooted  in  the  spring,  a  system 
largely  adopted  by  the  traders. 

Roses  for  Town  Planting. — It  is  too  late  to 


plant  Roses  lifted  from  the  ground,  but  Roses  in 
pots  can  be  planted  at  all  times  An  important 
matter  to  observe  when  planting  Roses  is  to 
afford  them  plenty  of  rich,  loamy  soil  mixed  with 
a  quantity  of  n'anure.  The  atmosphere  of  towns 
being  charged  with  deleterious  substances,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  foliage  constantly  syringed 
with  clear  water.  One  cause  of  failure  with 
town  and  suburban  growers  is  over-pruning  ;  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  plenty  of  healthy 
foliage  is  necessary  for  satisfactory  root  develop- 
ment;  w'eak  liquid  manure  is  one  of  the  finest 
stimulants  to  produce  this  satisfactory  growth. 
The  following,  amongst  hybrid  perpetual  varie- 
ties, do  fairly  well  in  town  gardens :  General 
Jacqueminot,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Margaret 
Dickson,  John  Hopper,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and 
Magna  Charta ;  amongst  the  more  vigorous 
climbers  may  be  included  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Mme. 
Verard,  Belle  Lyonnaise  (all  of  the  Tea  section), 
Aimee  Vibert  (Noisette),  most  varieties  of  the 
Crimson  Rambler  section.  Queen  of  the  Belgians, 
Dundee  Rambler,  and  Fair  Rosamond.  The  three 
varieties  named  last  are  of  the  hardiest  type, 
although  only  second-rate  in  quality.  Of  the 
Rugosa  type,  alba  and  Wme.  George  Bruant  are 
two  of  the  best.  It  may  be  advisable  to  include 
some  of  Lord  Penzance's  Sweet  Briars. 

Remove    all    buds    and  weakly  growths  from 
planted-out  Roses  under  glass.     J.  D.  Godwin. 


IRIS  "REMBRANDT." 

On  June  10  we  received  a  consignment  of  Iris 
flowers  from  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  junr.. 
Nurseryman,  Haarlem,  with  the  information 
that  they  represented  a  new  strain  of  bulbous 
Irises  which  he  proposed  to  designate  "  Dutch  " 
Irises.  These  have  been  raised  from  crossings 
of  early-flowering  Xiphums,  such  as  filifolia,  tin- 
gitana,  lusitanica  and  others.  Mr.  Van  Tuber- 
gen claims  that  his  varieties,  whilst  resembling 
Iris  hispanica,  flower  at  the  least  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  ordinary  varieties  of  the  Spanish 
Iris.  The  flowers  opened  at  Haarlem  on  June 
1  to  3,  but  it  is  said  to  be  usually  June  20 
before  I.  hispanica  blooms  in  Holland.  The 
flowers  sent  by  Mr.  Van  Tubergen  are  of  large 
size,  and  have  unusually  thick  segments.  The 
plants  are  described  as  being  of  robust 
habit.  The  variety  which  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith  has  sketched  in  fig.  2  is  called  Rembrandt, 
In  this  flower  the  outer  segments  of  the  perianth 
are  rich,  shiny  purple  with  an  orange-coloured 
blotch  above  ;  the  three,  inner,  erect  segments  are 
also  purple  but  of  less  deep  a  shade.  This  is 
but  one  of  many  varieties  received  from  Mr.  Van 
Tubergen.  It  is  sufiicient  to  say  that  whilst 
the  flowers  show  differences  in  size,  they  vary  in 
colour,  from  white,  or  nearly  white,  to  the  rich 
purple  seen  in  Rembrandt.  As  we  have  said, 
the  point  claimed  for  them  is  that  they  bloom 
earlier  than  the  present  race  of  Spanish  Irises. 
We  do  not  think  they  have  yet  been  cultivated  in 
Britain. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


SCHOMBURGKIA  TIBICINIS  (B.\tem). 
This  remarkable  species  is  now  flowering  at 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Liverpool.  The  plant  is  a 
fine,  vigorous  specimen,  with  20  pseudo-bulbs, 
the  largest  being  15  inches  in  length,  cylindrical 
in  form  and  furrowed,  tapering  towards  the  apex 
from  a  base  2  inches  in  diameter.  Towards  the 
top  of  the  growth  are  four  alternate,  coriaooouB 
leaves,  the  largest  7  inches  in  length  by  4  inches 
in  breadth.  The  flower-spike,  which  is  developed 
from  the  ap'cx  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  is  5  feet 
6  inches  in  length,  and  carries  17  large  flowers. 
The  oblong  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rosy-red 
colour,  shading  to  brown  towards  the  tips  on  tha 
inner  surf.ace ;  they  are  very  fleshy  and  undu- 
lat<'d  on  the  margins.     The  broad,  spreading  lip 
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is  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  flower;  it  is 
marked  with  numerous  lines  of  rosy-red  on  a 
yellow  ground,  shading  to  deep  red  at  the  edge 
of  the  side  lobes ;  the  small  front  lobe  is  marked 
by  a  distinct  bar  of  yellow.  The  flowers  are 
scentless,  and  each  remains  fresh  for  about  ten 
days.  This  fine  species  rarely  flowers  in  this 
•country.  It  has  a  very  annoying  habit  of 
developing  a  spike  which  grows  to  about  1  inch  in 
length,  and  then  remains  stationary,  forming  into 
a  hard,  horny  point.  The  plant  now  flowering 
was  placed  under  stove  conditions  while  making 
its  growth  last  sumn^er.  When  fully  matured  it 
was  removed  to  a  rather  cool  intermediate  house, 
where  it  was  gradually  dried  and  rested,  until 
in  March  the  flower-spike  began  to  show  signs 
of  active  elongation ;  it  was  then  removed  to  the 
Cattleya  house,  where  the  inflorescence  quickly 
developed.  The  rooting  medium  is  a  mixture  of 
peat  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  parts.  It  is  a 
native  of  Honduras,  and  is  figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  Slay  23,  1891,  fig.  126,  and  in  the 
Botanical    Magazine,    tab.    4476.     IF.    Hackett, 


St.  Pierre,  on  the  Great  St.  Bernard  road,  and 
the  Rochers  de  Naye. 

Looking  west,  one  has  the  Dent  de  Morcles  and 
Glacier  des  Martinets;  north,  the  Gorge  of  the 
Avangon  and  distant  Alps  of  Savoy ;  east,  the 
Col  des  Essets  leading  to  the  Diablerets ;  and 
south,  the  giant  cliffs  of  the  Grand  Muveran. 

The  rockeries  are  simply  and  naturally  laid  out, 
and  new  ones  are  being  constructed.  There  is 
a  flat,  grassy  portion,  in  which  the  more  robust- 
growing  plants  are  grouped.  A  stream  flows 
through  it,  and  there  is  a  pond  for  water  plants. 

Naturally  at  this  early  date  the  rockeries  are 
not  flower-full.  Moreover,  the  garden  gets  no 
sun  until  10  o'clock  each  morning ;  and  the 
heaped-up  remains  of  big  avalanches  lie  on  either 
side  of  it. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  plants  at 
present  in  flower  and  doing  remarkably  well : — 
Primulas :  P.  rosea,  the  most  brilliant  of  them 
all,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  the  rich  ma- 
genta of  P.  spectabilis ;  P.  Facchini  (minima   x 


BEAUCARNEA  REGURVATA. 

This  Liliaceous  species  (see  fig.  3)  has  flowered 
recently  in  the  garclens  of  E.  H.  Cuthbertson, 
Esq.,  bushey  Hou.«e.  The  plant  and  flower- 
:  spike  measured  13  feet,  the  flowering  spike  itself 
being  6  feet  in  height.  The  base  is  very  swollen 
and  resembles  a  huge  piece  of  cork,  measuring  at 
•the  top  of  the  tub  4  feet  7  inches  in  circumfcr- 
Kjnce.  The  plant  stood  foi>  many  years  in  the 
centre  of  a  span-roof  show  house.  As  the  flower- 
spike  developed  it  had  to  be  removed  to  the  win- 
ter garden  to  give  it  the  necessary  height.  The 
plant  is  believed  to  be  from  50  to  60  years  old 
and  it  grows  very  slowly.  The  individual  flowers 
are  small  and  of  a  dull  whitish  colour.  The 
swelling  seed-pods  are  three-lobed.  In  the 
succulent  house.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  there  is 
another  large  plant  which  has  not  yet  flowered, 
although  it  is  a  good  age.  As  far  as  I  can  trace, 
there  are  no  records  of  Beaucarnea  recurvata 
having  previously  flowered  in  this  country.  Seed 
•of  this  species  is  sometimes  imported  from 
Mexico,  from  which  country  it  was  introduced 
about  50  years  ago.  C.  G.  Blake,  The  Gardens, 
Bushey  House. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  ALPINE  GARDEN  AT  PONT  DE  NANT. 

The  following  notes  on  the  Alpine  garden  at 
Pont  de  Nant,  sur  Les  Plans,  in  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  are  based  upon  the  details  of  a  visit 
made  to  the  garden  at  the  end  of  May  by  my 
friend  Mr.  George  Flemwell,  and  sent  by  him  to 
me  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  of  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  and  perhaps 
lead  some  who  may  be  going  to  the  Alps  this  year 
to  turn  their  steps  towards  this  interesting  and 
picturesque  spot. 

This  Alpine  garden  is  called  Thomasia,  after  an 
«arly  botanist  of  Bex,  belonging  to  a  family 
which  made  and  sold  collections  of  dried  plants 
and  minerals  throughout  the  Swiss  Alps  and  in 
different  parts  of  Italy.  Some  of  the  Thomas 
family  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  to  Zer- 
matt,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, in  search  of  rare  plants.  Thomas  made 
various  discoveries,  and  several  plants  were 
named  after  him. 

The  garden  is  on  limestone  formation,  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5,800  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the 
■foot  of  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  Grand 
Muveran.  Started  originally  by  a  society  in 
TBex,  it  was  afterwards  taken  over  by  the  Canton 
de  Vaud,  and  affiliated  to  the  University  of  Lau- 
sanne. There  is  a  resident  gardener  throughout 
the  sunuiier  months.  It  is  strictly  scientific, 
.thus  differing  slightly  from  the  gardens  at  Bourg 


allied  to  Pulsatilla,  sulphur  yellow  and  velvety, 
whose  name  was  not  legible.  Among  the  Saxi- 
fragas  are  apiculata  (sancta  X  Burseriana), 
Pseudo-sancta,  Albertii,  ElizabethEe,  all  yellow  ; 
Ferdinando  Coburgi ;  a  bright  yellow  Saxifrage, 
probably  named  after  the  new  Czar  of  Bulgaria, 
who  is  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  especially  de- 
voted to  Alpines ;  he  has  recently  founded  an 
Alpine  garden  in  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria. 

Outside  the  Thomasia  garden,  on  the  plateau  of 
short,  lawn-like  grass,  Gentiana  verna  is  bril- 
liant, Soldanella  plentiful,  and  Erica  carnea  in 
full  beauty  among  the  boulders.  Marsh  Mari- 
golds and  the  true  Oxlip  (Primula  elatior)  adorn 
the  sides  of  the  streamlets,  and  in  the  shade  are 
masses  of  both  the  white  and  purple  Dentaria. 
H.  Stuart  Thompson,  June. 


The  Week's  Work. 


Fig.    3. — BEAUCARNEA    RECURVATA   FLOWERING 
IN    BUSHEY    HOUSE    GARDENS, 

spectabilis),  with  large,  pure  flowers,  paler  than 
spectabilis ;  P.  denticulata,  in  profusion,  P. 
cashmeriana ;  P.  calycina,  from  Lombardy ;  P. 
viscosa  w-as  not  noticed,  and  is  probably  over, 
but  the  following  ail  resemble  it  remarkably  in 
flower :  pedemontana,  marginata  (Maritime 
Alps),  spectabilis  Wulfeniana  (Eastern  Alps), 
serratifolia,  the  last  two  resembling  each  other 
very  closely. 

Gregoria  vitaliana,  with  its  hundreds  of  clear, 
canary-yellow  blossoms,  is  possibly  the  showiest 
thing  at  present  in  bloom,  but  the  deeper  yellow 
Erysimum  Kotschyanum  rivals  it.  There  were 
also  Draba  olympica  and  its  variety  diversifolia 
from  Armenia,  and  the  variety  brunisefolia  from 
Persia ;  Daphne  Blagayana,  a  most  lovely, 
creamy-white  plant  from  Bosnia ;  Soldanella 
Wettsteinii.  having  a  paler,  longer  flower  and 
more  bell-like  than  the  common  Soldanella;  but 
the  gem  of  the  Soldanellas  is  S.  austriaca,  with 
its  delicate,  shell-pink  flowers. 

The  Anemones  are  all  over  except  one  species 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS, 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Figs. — Should  the  earliest  planted-out  trees 
be  clean  and  otherwise  healthy,  they  may  be 
allowed  to  produce  a  second  crop  of  fruits. 
But  the  Figs  will  need  to  be  severely  thinned, 
or  the  prospects  of  a  good,  early  supply  of 
fruits  next  year  will  be  greatly  prejudiced.  At 
least  two-thirds  of  the  fruits  should  be  removed, 
for  the  second  crop  is  usually  very  numerous, 
and,  as  a  rule,  very  few  of  the  fruits  drop. 
Examine  the  trees  and  cut  away  any  wtak 
shoots,  whilst  any  that  are  growing  too  freely 
must  be  pinched  at  the  second  or  third  leaf. 
If  red  spider  is  present  on  the  foliage,  syringe 
the  trees  two  or  three  times  with  a  mixture  of 
soft-soap  and  sulphur.  If  the  old  top-dressing 
is  exhausted  of  its  manurial  properties,  replace 
it,  using  either  well-rotted  cow  or  horse  manure. 
In  addition,  the  roots  should  be  given  stimu- 
lants, such  as  liquid  manure,  or  a  dusting  of 
some  fertiliser.  Syringe  the  trees  vigorously 
in  the  morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon 
when  closing  the  house ;  in  addition,  damp  all 
the  bare  surfaces  in  the  h»use  three  or  four 
times  each  day.  Later  trees,  which  are  maturing 
their  fruits,  must  be  afforded  a  dry  atmosphere, 
but  do  not  let  the  roots  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
If  the  fruits  are  to  be  forwarded  by  rail,  they 
should  be  gathered  before  they  are  too  ripe,  as 
they  are  easily  damaged.  Young  Fig  trees  in- 
tended for  fruiting  in  pots  should  be  placed 
into  larger  receptacles  before  they  become 
pot-bound,  using  pots  about  two  sizes  larger 
than  those  in  which  they  are  growing. 
A  suitable  rooting  medium  is  good  fibrous 
loam,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  old  brick  rubble, 
using  an  8-inch  pot  full  of  crushed  bones  and  a 
little  soot  to  each  barrow  load  of  soil.  Ram  the 
soil  fairly  firmly,  and  keep  the  trees  actively 
growing  till  the  roots  permeate  the  new  soil. 
Stop  the  shoots  at  the  third  or  fourth  leaf. 
Later  on  they  should  be  gradually  hardened, 
and  eventually  placed  out-of-doors,  so  that  the 
wood  becomes  thoroughly  ripened  before  the  end 
of  autumn.      ^ 

PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Clerodendron  fallax.— The  foliage  of  this 
species  being  so  attractive,  the  plants  must  not 
be  allowed  to  -suffer  from  any  check  likely  to 
cause  injury  to  the  leaves.  Therefore,  until  the 
plants  are  in  their  flowering  pots  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  become  root-bound  in  the  least 
degree.  At  the  same  time  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  get  drawn  and  soft  foliage,  but,  by  keep- 
ing the  plants  near  the  glass,  encourage  them  to 
make  sturdy,  short-jointed  growths.  Plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  is  necessary  during  the 
season  of  growth,  but  as  the  plants  commence  to 
flower  they  should  be  placed  in  a  drier  and  cooler 
house,  or  the  partially-opened  flowers  -iviU  damp 
off.  Seeds  may  be  sown  now  to  produce  plants 
for  flowering  next  spring. 

Campanula  pi/ramidalis. — These  plants  re- 
quire liberal  applications  of  liquid  and  chemical 
manures.  The  Chimney  Campanula  continues  to 
flower  over  a  considerable  period,  therefore  feed- 
ing should  not  be  discontinued  when  the  flower- 
ing commences.     Seeds  of  both  the  tall  and  dwarf 
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varieties  should  be  sown  now.  If  the  seed-pans 
or  boxes  are  placed  in  heat  they  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  cool  house  or  frame  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  have  germinated. 

Lilium  speciosum  (lancifolium),  L.  auratum, 
Jkc. — Plants  for  later  flowering  should  be  given  a 
top-dressnig  of  broken  loam,  dried  cow-dung,  and 
leaf-mould.  As  the  stem-roots  which  will  feed 
chiefly  upon  this  have  not  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  basal  roots,  the  top-dressing  should  not  be 
pressed  very  firm. 

Bouvardia. — Many  growers  plant  their  Bou- 
vardias  out-of-doors  during  the  present  month. 
Where  this  method  of  culture  is  practised,  a 
warm  border  has  been  already  prepared  by 
deeply  digging  the  ground  and  incorporating 
with  the  first  spit  such  materials  as  manure  from 
a  spent  hot-bed  and  leaf-soil.  This  ensures  that 
the  plants  will  lift  in  autumn  with  a  good  ball 
of  soil  attached  to  the  roots.  If  possible,  the 
plants  should  be  put  out  during  dull  weather. 
If,  however,  the  sun  is  very  hot,  the  plants  had 
better  be  shaded  for  a  few  days  by  placing 
branches  of  some  broad-leaved  tree  amongst 
them.  Towards  the  close  of  dry  days  the  plants 
should  be  syringed  to  encourage  growth  and  pre- 
vent red  spider  from  infesting  the  foliage.  If  it 
is  intended  to  grow  the  plants  in  pots,  they  will 
soon  be  fit  for  their  flowering  pots.  The  potting 
should  be  firmly  done,  and,  after  the  plants  have 
been  potted  a  few  days,  the  frames  should  be 
freely  ventilated  whenever  possible.  E.xcept  in 
the  case  of  B.  Humboldtii  corymbiflora,  the 
pinching  of  the  shoots,  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
should  be  continued  for  fully  another  month. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Cherries. — The  fruits  of  early  varieties,  in- 
cluding Belle  d'Orleans,  Bigarreau  de  Schreken, 
Knight's  Early  Black  and  Black  Tartarian,  hav- 
ing been  gathered,  the  nets  .should  be  removed, 
S.J  that  any  necessary  stopping  or  training  of 
the  shoots  may  be  done.  If  the  trees  are  in- 
fested with  red  spider,  black  fly,  or  other 
insect  pests,  spray  them  with  an  insecticide, 
and  then  give  the  foliage  a  good  washing  with 
clear  water.  Later  varieties  of  Cherries  should 
be  well  cleansed  before  the  fruits  commence  to 
ripen,  and  then  the  nets  should  be  placed  in 
position. 

Thinnituj  Apphs. — I  learn  that  in  some  parts 
the  fruits  have  dropped  freely,  and  that  cater- 
pillars have  damaged  the  foliage.  Young, 
healthy  trees  here  are  bearing  an  abundant 
crop,  and  many  fruits  will  need  to  be  removed, 
and  this  needs  to  be  done  without  delay.  It  is 
wiser  to  be  satisfied  with  a,  moderate  crop  of 
good  fruits  rather  than  to  allow  the  trees  to  be 
overladen.  Not  only  does  overcropping  result  in 
small  fruits,  but  the  trees  are  exhausted,  and 
feel  the  effect  for  two  or  three  years  after. 
E  pecially  is  this  the  case  with  young  trees  of 
such  varieties  as  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  for  these  trees 
usually  crop  very  freely.  Special  attention 
should  be  given  to  varieties  required  for  e.xhi- 
bition  purposes :  these  should  be  still  more 
severely  thiimed.  Amongst  the  best  of  the  culin- 
ary varieties  for  the  exhibition  table  are  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Bismarck, 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Gloria  JIundi, 
Mere  de  Menage,  Bramley's  Seedhng,  Ham- 
bling's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  Golden  Noble, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder.  Norfolk 
Beauty,  and  The  Queen.  If  extra  fine  fruits  are 
required,  water  the  roots  whenever  the  ground 
is  dry  and  afford  manurial  stimulants.  Des- 
sert varieties  need  not  be  thinned  so  freely  as 
culinary  sorts,  but  it  is  well  to  go  over  the 
trees  and  remove  a  number  of  fruits  where  they 
are  numerous,  for  the  same  danger  of  overcrop- 
ping applies  to  dessert  as  to  the  culinary  varie- 
ties. Large  size  in  dessert  Apples  is  not  com- 
mended in  many  quarters  ;  nevertheless  see  that 
no  tree  carries  more  fruits  tlian  will  allow  it  to 
plump  up  its  fruit-buds  for  the  following  season. 
A  good  selection  for  dessert  Apples  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  may  be  had  from  among  the  fol- 
lowing : — James  Grieve,  Worcester  Pcarmain, 
American  i\Iother,  Christmas  Pearmain.  King  of 
the  Piijpins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  Tomp- 
kins ("nniity.  Wealthy,  Ribston  Pip|)in.  Lord 
Hindlip.  Charles  Ross,  Rival,  Egremont  Russet', 
King  Harry  and  Washington. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Leptotes  hicvlor. — A  few  well-flowered  plants 
of  this  pretty  species  form  delightful  objects 
when  suspended  over  the  other  occupants 
of  the  Cattleya  house.  At  the  present  time  the 
plants  are  making  fresh  roots,  and  re- 
potting may  be  done  if  necessary.  Leptotes 
bicolor  is  sometimes  severely  checked  by  root 
disturbance,  but  if  the  work  is  carefully  done  no 
harm  will  accrue.  Shallow  pans  are  the  most 
suitable  receptacles,  and  these  should  be  three 
parts  full  of  drainage.  Pot  the  plants  quite 
firmly  in  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  advised 
in  a  former  issue  for  Cattleyas,  affording 
copious  waterings  each  time  the  compost  be- 
comes dry.  When  the  terete  or  sub-cylindric 
leaves  are  completely  developed  the  amount 
should  be  gradually  lessened. 

Lc^Ua  purpurafa. — Plants  of  Lselia  purpurata 
that  have  recently  passed  their  flowering  stage 
should  be  placed,  until  growth  recommences,  in 
the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  where  they  can 
obtain  plenty  of  fresh  air.  Sufficient  water  only 
should  be  given  them  to  keep  the  roots  alive  and 
the  pseudo-bulbs  from  shrivelling,  for  plants 
which  commence  to  grow  at  this  season  fail  to 
produce  flower-sheaths.  They  should  be  kept 
dormant  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  If  any 
plants  of  this  species  have  started  to  grow  they 
should  he  repotted,  since  the  young  shoots,  as 
soon  as  they  are  a  few  inches  long,  send  out  a 
number  of  large  roots  that  will  readily  enter  and 
appreciate  new  rooting  material  and  quickly  be- 
come re-established.  If  repotting  is  delayed, 
some  of  these  roots  are  sure  to  be  injured  during 
the  operation.  The  same  remarks  are  also 
applicable  to  plants  of  L.  grandis  and  its  variety 
tenebrosa  after  they  have  finished  flowering. 
Many  Lfelio-Cattleyas,  including  L.-C.  Can- 
hamiana,  L.-G.  eximia,  L.-C.  Martinettii,  L.-C. 
Arnoldiana.  L.-C.  hippolyta,  and  L.-C.  Phcebe, 
also  several  Brasso-Cattleya,  and  Brasso-L<elia 
hybrids,  whose  flowering  has  recently  finished, 
should  be  placed  in  a  similar  position  to  enjoy  as 
long  a  period  of  rest  as  possible.  Repotting  may 
be  done  as  advised  for  Lje'.ia  purpurata. 

Lalia  inonophyUa. — This  is  interesting  as  the 
only  species  of  La^lia  known  in  Jamaica. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  large  for  the  size 
of  the  plant,  are  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet. 
Owing  to  the  beautiful  colouring  of  its  blooms 
the  plant  should  form  a  good  subject  for  hybridis- 
ing purposes.  The  collectors  state  that  this 
Lselia  is  found  on  mountains  at  elevations  varying 
from  3,500  to  5.000  feet ;  consequently  it  is  com- 
paratively a  cool-growing  species.  At  Burford  it 
thrives  well  in  a  cool  intermediate  temperature, 
planted  in  small,  well-drained  pots,  filled  with 
the  new  Cattleya  compost.  The  plant  needs  to 
be  kept  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  where  it  may 
obtain  plenty  of  light,  although  it  needs  shading 
from  direct  sunshine  ;  the  roots  should  be  kept 
fairly  moist  at  all  times.  Lxlia  monophylla 
flowers  in  the  late  summer  or  autumn.  The 
plants  are  sending  up  their  slender  flower-spikes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Bfckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenhani  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  recent  rains. — Although  June  has  appeared 
to  be  a  very  wet  month,  our  rainfall  for  the  past 
half-year  has  been  not  more  than  8  inches.  The 
vegetable  crops  generally  are  very  late,  but  they 
are  looking  remarkably  well.  Early  Peas  are 
especially  backward,  being  fully  three  weeks  late. 
Still  I  have  never  seen  more  promising  crops  of 
this  vegetable. 

Carnif.f. — Make  frequent  small  sowings  during 
the  next  three  months,  both  on  an  early  border 
in  the  open  and  in  frames  or  pits,  selecting  the 
short  or  stump-rooted  varieties.  As  in  the  case 
of  most  vegetables  this  year,  the  main  crops  of 
Carrots  are  badly  infested  with  apliis.  They 
should  therefore  be  syringed  with  a  suitable  in- 
secticide, such  as  quassia  extract  or  a  strong 
mixture  of  soft-soap  and  water. 

Broad  lieans. — Late  sowings  of  the  Broad 
Windsor  type  will  require  attention,  for  en- 
couragement must  be  given  them  in  order  to 
obtain  a  good  crop  of  Beans.  Syringe  the  shoots 
frequently  with  soap  and  water  to  keep  down 
black  apliis.     Apply  a  go™!  mulching  of  manure 


and  see  that  the  roots  are  well  supplied  with, 
water  at  all  times.  Pinch  out  the  points  of  the 
growths  immediately  a  fair  set  is  assured,  and 
keep  the  growths  upright  by  stretching  a  row  of 
stout  cord  on  either  side  of  the  plants. 

Savoi/s. — As  a  rule  these  ore  planted  much  too 
early,  with  the  result  that  the  heads  become 
perfected  at  a  time  when  other  vegetables  are 
plentiful,  and  thus  they  are  of  little  value. 
These  early  plants  are  unable  to  withstand  severe 
weather.  Savoys  should  be  grown  more  strictly 
for  winter  use,  as  they  are  unquestionably  one  of 
the  most  hardy  and  delicious  vegetables  at  that 
season.  Plant  Savoys  at  intervals,  on  any  vacant 
plots  and  in  any  position  which  can  be  spared, 
during  the  present  month,  and  even  up  to  the . 
middle  of  August.  The  varieties  of  a  medium 
size  are  much  to  he  preferred  to  the  larger  ones. 

Cardoons  should  be  kept  well  supplied  with 
moisture  at  the  roots ;  it  will  be  necessary  in 
exposed  positions  to  secure  each  plant  to  a  stake. 
Apply  a  good  mulching  of  halt-decayed  horse- 
droppings  about  the  I'oots. 

CeUriac. — This   crop    will   need   abundance   of" 
water,  and  manure  should  be  liberally  afforded. 
Keep  the  foliage  well  dusted  with  soot,  and  the 
surface  soil  stirred  frequently.     All  side   shoots 
should  be  removed. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  .\.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Secdi'inil^. — Wallflowers  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting into  rows  made  12  inches  apart,  allowing 
not  less  than  9  inches  between  the  plants  in  the 
rows.  The  recent  showery  weather  has  been  very 
suitable  for  transplanting  seedlings.  If  the  sun 
is  very  powerful  after  they  have  been  trans- 
planted, afford  a  moderate  amount  of  shade 
during  the  daytime,  but  the  covering  material 
must  be  removed  before  night-time  so  that  the 
plant  may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  dews. 
Campanula  media  (Canterbury  Bell)  should  be- 
treated  similarly ;  also  Pansies,  Myosotis  and 
Delphiniums. 

Violets. — Stir  the  soil  freely  between  these 
plants,  and  give  them  an  occasional  syringing 
with  soot-water,  which  is  an  excellent  specific  for 
checking  or  arresting  attacks  of  red  spider. 

Carnations. — Have  ready  for  layering  purposes- 
some  soil  with  which  is  incorporated  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  road-grit,  and  turn  it  over 
several  times  before  it  is  used.  Late  varieties 
should  have  their  first  flower-buds  removed,  so 
that  they  will  give  the  best  result  in  their  proper 
season.  See  to  the  staking  of  those  that  require 
it,  as  the  blooms  are  disfigured  when  splashed 
with  soil.  Two  of  the  best  garden  varieties  for 
general  purposes  are  Raby  Castle  and  Much  the 
iMiller. 

Sweet  Peas. — If  late  plants  are  required  there 
is  still  time  to  sow  the  seed,  but  it  should  be 
seen  to  at  once.  In  a  genial  autumn,  plants  from 
these  late  sowings  will  furnish  a  good  crop  of 
flowers,  which  are  very  useful  at  that  time  for 
decorative  purposes  in  dwelling-rooms.  Plants 
that  are  flowering  should  have  their  blossoms 
gathered  directly  they  are  ready  ;  it  is  best  to 
cut  them  in  the  evening  before  they  are  fully 
expanded  and  to  place  them  in  a  cool  room. 

Climhin'j  plants  grow  rapidly  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  unless  they  are  attended  to  in 
good  time  they  soon  become  entangled,  and  it  is 
then  diflicult  to  train  them  properly.  Species 
and  varieties  of  Vitis  will  need  attention,  also 
Clematis,  for  high  winds  soon  snap  off  their 
young  shoots. 

Aquatic  plants. — See  that  the  more  rampant 
growers  do  not  crowd  out  the  smaller  ones.  If 
the  plants  are  divided  up  at  this  time  the  por- 
tions detached  can  be  used  fur  planting  in  other 
parts,  as  aquatics  do  very  well  if  planted  in  July. 

Plants  for  terrace  walls. — In  favoured  spots 
the  following  plants  will  succeed  well  on  w.alls  : 
Frcomontia,  Crinodendron,  Abutilon,  Carpen- 
teria.  Cassia  and  Berberidopsis.  These  are  much 
more  hardy  thai  many  persons  imagine.  Roses 
are  especially  suited  for  dwarf  walls,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  in  summer-time  the  bricks 
get  very  hot.  and  it  is  necessary  to  regularly 
syringe  the  foliage.  Plants  witli  their  rotits  at 
the  foot  of  walls  often  suffer  fnun  drought,  and 
this  is  often  seen  in  the  case  of  .Magnolia  grandi- 
flora,  the  leaves  becoming  brown  instead  o* 
presenting  a  healthy  green  appearance. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LlStlER,  41,  VVellingtun  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  JULY. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  3- 

Sutton  Rose  Sh.    Soc.  Frang.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  6— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Summer  Exh.  at  Holland  Park, 
Kensington  t2  days).  Souihend-on-SeaH.  Sli.  (2  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  7— 

Bath  Rose  Sh.  (2  days).  Hanley  Hort.  Sh.  and  Fete  (2 
days).  Croydon  Fl.  Sh.  Hereford  Rose  Sh.  Hemel 
Hempstead  Rose  and  Sweet  Pi^a  Show.  Jubilee 
Dinner  of  R.H.S.  Fruit    and  Floral  Committees. 

SATURDAY,  JULY  10— Purley  Rose  and  Hort.  Sh. 

MONDAY,  JULY  12— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  13- 

Saltaire  Rose  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  in  conjunction  with  Nat. 
Sweet  Pea  Soc.    Wolverhampton  Floral  Ffete  (3  days). 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14— 

Beckenham   Hort.   Soc.  Sh.    Luton   Rose  Sh.  in   con- 
junction with  Nat.  Rose  Soc.    Hort.  Ex.  in  conjunction 
with  Agr.  Sli.  at  Louth  (3  days).    Elstree  and  Boreham 
Wood  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  16- 

VVoodbridge  Fl.  Sh.    Great  Yarmouth  Fl.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  20— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
P..  H.  Bitten,  on  "  Mendelism  and  Barley*').    Roy, 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Soc.  Annual  Exh.  at  Stirling 
(4  days).    British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21— 

Nat.   Carnation  and   Picotee  Soc.   Sh.   at   Hort.   Hall, 
Westminster.      Truro    Fl,     Sh.      Liverpool      Hort. 
Assoc.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  22— 

Roy.  Ulster  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  and  Hort.  Exh.  (2  days). 
FRIDAY,  JULY  23- 

Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Exh.  at  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster. 
Southampton  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Carnation  Exh. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28— 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Exh.  at  Birmingham 
Bot.  Gardens  (2  days).  Newcastle  Fl.  Sh.  (3  days). 
Haywards  Heath  Fl.  Sh. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

Unreserved  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  "  Chillingham " 
collection  of  Orchids,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  67 
&  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  at  1  o'clock. 

WEDNESDAY— 

450  Lots  of  Choice  Selected  Orchids,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  at  1  o'clock. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 62'4°. 
Actual  Temperatures:^ 

t.oHDoti.—\Vednes.day,  June  30  (6  P.M.):  Max.  61°; 
Min.  61°. 
Gayihiteis'  Chiotticle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thttrsiiiiv,  Jttiv  7 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  30  2;  Temp.  68°;  Wmllur— 
Cloudy. 
Proviuces.— Wednesday,  June  30  (6  p.m.):  Max.  60° 
Bury  .St.  Edmunds  ;  Min   51'^  Scotland  N.E. 


Garden 
Cities  and 

Town- 
Planning. 


From  small  beginnings  a 
few  years  ago,  the  move- 
ments to  institute  garden 
cities  and  to  control  town 
development  have  developed  greatly  and  e.x- 
tended  far.  The  awakening  from  the  curious 
lethargy  which  led  to  the  acceptance  of  over- 
crowding and  of  mean  and  sordid  houses  as 
the  necessary  accompaniments  of  urban  life, 
began  in  the  closing  years  of  last  century, 
and  it  may  be  predicted  with  confidence  that 
these  evils  will  be  mitigated,  if  not  banished, 
during  the  nest  two  or  three  generations. 
If  this  prove  the  case,  if  more  space  can  be 
provided  for  the  town  dweller,  and  if  new 
towns  and  suburbs  can  be  set  in  pleasant 
gardens  or  amid  leafy  avenues,  none  will  have 
more  reason  to  rejoice  than  the  horticulturist. 
For  to  him  these  changes  will  appeal  with 
double  force.  As  a  good  citizen  he  will  wel- 
come these  ameliorations  of  city  life;  as  a 
craftsman  he  will  profit  by  them. 

To  people — if  any  there  be  who  yet  require 
to  be  convinced  of  the  great  importance  and 
of  the  great  necessity  of  this  movement 
toward  a  wiser  planning  of  our  towns,   we 


commend  the  perusal  of  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning,  the  organ  of  the  Garden  City 
Association.  From  the  pages  of  this  periodi- 
cal it  will  be  learned  that  this  problem  of  town 
planning  is  not  of  importance  only  from  the 
ajsthetic  point  of  view.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  providing  prettier  surroundings, 
but  one  of  environment  for  the  adequate 
physical  development  for  the  poorer  citizens 
of  this  Empire.  That  congested  to^^■ns  of 
the  19th  century  type  do  not  provide 
a  proper  environment,  comparative  statistics 
prove.  Thus,  at  Bourneville,  near  Birming- 
ham, the  death-rate,  per  1,000,  averages  7.5, 
and  the  infant  mortality,  per  1,000  births, 
amounts  to  78.8.  At  Birmingham  the  death- 
rate  is  17.9  and  the  infant  mortality  170. 
Letchworth,  a  garden  city  more  recently 
established  than  Bourneville,  has  a  death-rate 
between  three  and  four  times  less  than  that  of 
Birmingham,  and  an  infant  mortality  of  .38.5 
per  1,000  as  compared  with  Birmingham's  170. 
Making  every  allowance  for  difference  of  size, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  wastage  of 
life  is  less  in  the  new  type  of  city  than  in  the 
old.  Nor  is  this  the  whole  of  the  matter. 
The  children  of  the  new  cities  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  old  cities  in  physical  develop- 
ment. A  Birmingham  slum  boy,  11  years  of 
age,  has  an  average  height  of  4  feet  2  inches ; 
the  Liverpool  boy,  11  years  of  age,  from  the 
poorest  schools,  4  feet  3|  inches;  the  11-year- 
old,  Port  Sunlight  boy  is  4  feet  9  inches,  and 
so  also  is  the  Bourneville  boy  of  like  age.  The 
garden  city  boys  are,  moreover,  far  sturdier 
than  those  from  the  poor  quarters  of  to\^"ns : 
thus  the  weight  of  the  boy  of  Bourneville  is 
4  stone  13  lbs. ;  of  Port  .Sunlight,  5  stone ;  of 
Liverpool  (poorest  schools),  4  stone  3  lbs. ; 
and  of  Birmingham  slums,  3  stone  11  lbs. 
It  is  on  such  facts  as  these  that  the  appeal 
for  wiser  counsels  in  town  planning  must  rest. 
AVhen  the  facts  are  known,  town  planning 
will  come  to  be — as  for  many  years  it  has  been 
already  in  other  countries — among  the  most 
important  duties  of  municipalities.  Already 
Parliament  has  begun  to  legislate  in  this 
direction  ;  already  the  most  progressive  of  our 
new  universities  has  founded  a  Professorship 
of  Town  Planning ;  already  garden  cities  in 
this  country,  in  France,  and  in  America  are 
springing  into  existence.  We  have  every  con- 
fidence that  horticulturists  will  exert  their 
influence  to  forward  the  desirable  end  of 
healthier  and  worthier  homes  for  the  people 
of  this  fair  country. 


The   aims    and    work    of    this 

The  Charity    could    not    be    better 

■  ^l?^*?.*"      presented    to    the    public  than 
Institution,    i  ,       r     , 

in  the  excellent  speech  oi  Mr. 

Harry  James  Veitch,  made  at  the  recent 
Festival  dinner,  of  which  a  brief  report  was 
given  in  our  last  issue.  The  knowledge  that 
239  pensioners,  either  gardeners  or  the 
widows  of  gardeners,  are  permanently 
assisted  at  a  period  of  their  lives  when  they 
have  not  the  physical  powers  to  help  them- 
selves, and,  further,  that  others  are  afforded 
temporary  measures  of  relief  from  the  Vic- 
torian Era  and  Good  Samaritan  Funds,  is 
sufficient  to  commend  the  Institution  to  all 
who  have  charity.  But  this  is  only  half  the 
story.  There  remain  many  who,  though  in 
urgent  need  of  help,  must  wait  because  the 
amount  of  support  which  the  Institution 
receives  is  not  proportionate  to  the  suffering 


which  it  would  alleviate.  After  the  election 
last  year  there  remained  between  50  and  60 
candidates,  whose  claims,  though  recognised 
by  the  committee,  failed  for  lack  of  funds  to 
gain  for  them  the  full  pension.  As  Mr. 
V^eitch  pointed  out,  the  remuneration  which 
gardeners  obtain  for  their  skilled  services  is 
not  high  ;  in  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is  miser- 
ably inadequate.  Nevertheless,  the  gardener  is 
subjected  to  the  same  trials  as  beset  those  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Illness  may  overtake  him 
or  his  family ;  his  tenure  of  office  is  anything 
but  secure,  and  thus  it  is  that  but  few  are 
enabled  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  times 
of  trouble  or  old  age.  The  Institution  does 
not  insist  that  a  person  shall  reach  old  age 
before  he  or  she  is  eligible  for  benefit.  The 
youngest  pensioner  on  the  fund  is  not  past  the 
prime  of  life — 41  years — but  he  is  totally  in- 
capacitated from  work  by  paralysis.  Others 
are  blind,  but  the  majority  of  those  who  re- 
ceive assistance  are  those  who,  having  given 
their  days  and  strength  to  horticulture,  are 
now  too  aged  and  infirm  to  work.  Thus, 
as  was  stated  in  our  report  last  week,  six 
of  the  beneficiaries  are  more  than  90  years  of 
age,  whilst  55  are  between  80  and  90  years, 
and  127  have  passed  three  score  years  and 
ten.  Mr.  Veitch  appealed  earnestly  for  help, 
and  the  response  was  the  sum  of  £2,099.  It 
is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
Charity  has  such  noble-minded  patrons  as  the 
members  of  the  Eothsohild  family,  six  of 
whom  have  presided  at  these  annual  festivals. 
There  are  others  whose  large-heartedness  is 
equally  commendable,  but  we  fear  there  are 
still  many  who  love  their  gardens  but  are  not 
sufficiently  mindful  of  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  made  them  beautiful.  Col.  Lock- 
wood's  claim  that  British  horticulture  is  un- 
rivalled goes  to  prove  that  those  for  whom  we 
plead  are  worthy  of  assistance.  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  not  possible  for  all  gardeners  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  old  age,  it  behoves 
them  to  remember  that  by  becoming  annual 
subscribers  to  the  Benevolent  Institution  they 
can  practically  ensure  for  themselves  the  relief 
which  that  Institution  affords.  If  this  were 
borne  constantly  in  mind,  the  increased  sub- 
scriptions which  would  ensue  would  enlarge 
greatly  the  jjowers  of  the  Institution  to 
succour  the  distressed. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  gives  a 

view  of  a  group  of  Orchids  staged  by  Messrs. 
Aemstrong  &  Bkown,  Orchidhurst,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meet- 
ing on  April  5  last,  when  the  Society's  Gold 
Medal  was  awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  Den- 
dfobium  nobile  virginale  was  especially  well  repre- 
sented in  200  good  specunens.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact  that  all  the  plants  of  this  variety  were 
raised  from  one  seed-capsule  borne  on  a  plant 
of  the  white  Dendrobium  nobile,  fertilised  with 
poUen  of  the  same  variety.  Every  plant  raised 
reproduced  the  true  albino  form  of  the  parent. 
Messrs.  Aemstbonq  &  Bbown  were  extremely 
fortunate  to  secure  such  a  large  stock  of  this 
desirable  variety.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  has  a  free- 
flowering  habit,  and  is  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  for  decorative  purposes,  the  flowers  being 
valuable  in  a  cut  state.  Ueudrobiums  can  be 
raised  easily  from  seeds  by  anyone  possessing 
an  ordinary  warm  plant  house,  and  although  a 
verv  large  number  of  beautiful  hybrids  have 
been  raised  already,  there  are  still  many  promis- 
ing combinations  not  yet  effected  which  would 
give     interesting     results.     Dendrobium     nobilo 
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virginale  is  the  first  instance  in  wliicli  an  albino 
has  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
render  it  available  for  gardens  generally,  and, 
seeing  that  there  are  a  number  of  albinos  of 
other  species  which  have  appeared,  and  in  some 
cases  disappeared,  it  would  be  desirable  to  adopt 
the  seeding  mode  of  propagation  in  all  cases 
until  a  sufficient  stock  is  obtained.  Dendrobium 
lituiflorum  candidum,  D.  Phalienopsis  hololeuca, 
D.  Bensoniffl  album,  D.  crystallinum  album,  and 
the  white  forms  of  D.  superbum  would  be  good 
subjects,  and  probably  seedlings  would  be  more 
satisfactory  in  gardens  than  the  original  im- 
portations. 

Holland  House  Show. — The  summer  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  in 
the  grounds  of  Holland  Park,  Kensington,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July  6  and  7.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  the  weather  will  improve  so  that 
visitors  may  enjoy  to  the  full  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  show  and  the 
charming  gardens  attached  to  the  picturesque 
mansion.'  -    t.^ti- 

-    ■  '•  -rM'"iT- 

R.H.S.  Orchid  Committee. — On  Firic'ay,  the 
25th  ult.,  the  members  were  invited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.  to  visit  their  new  estab- 
lishment at  Haywards  Heath.  The  party  was 
conveyed  by  motorcars  from  the  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Jlr.  J. 
GuRNEY  Fowler  (chairman  of  the  Committee), 
]\Ir.  R.  Brooman  White,  and  Mr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites  brought  their  own  cars.  The  nurseries 
were  reached  soon  after  one  o'clock,  and  after 
partaking  of  luncheon  the  visitors  were  con- 
ducted through  the  glasshouses,  all  of  which  are 
connected  by  a  spacious  corridor.  Many  interest- 
ing plants  were  in  flower,  including  a  number  of 
the  so-called  botanical  Orchids.  Wo  have 
recently  published  a  description  of  this  nursery. 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer,  Knap  Hill  Nursery,  Woking,  Surrey, 
sends  flowering  shoots  of  Cladrastis  tinctoria, 
syn.  Virgilea  lutea.  Mr.  Waterer  states  that 
they  were  cut  from  a  tree  growing  in  his  nursery, 
about  35  to  40  feet  high  and  having  about  the 
same  spread  of  branches. 

Sir  Joseph  Hooker  at  the  Darwin  Com- 
memoration.— Horticulturists  all  the  world  over 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Sir  Joseph  Hooker, 
despite  his  92  years,  was  able  to  attend  the 
Darwin  celebrations.  To  see  him,  hale  and 
hearty,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  all  the 
men  of  distinction,  and  to  witness  the  vivacity 
with  which  he  conversed  with  them,  was  one  of 
the  most  gratifying  sights  of  the  celebration. 

Flower  Show  Fixtures.  — A  useful  list  of 
dates  of  exhibitions,  principally  in  Scotland,  is 
sent  us  by  Jlessrs.  Adstin  &  McAsLAN,  89, 
Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow.  From  the  numerous 
engagements  in  the  list  it  would  appear  that 
flower  shows  in  the  North  are  as  popular  as  ever. 

British  Gardeners'  Association  (London 
Branch). — By  permission  of  the  Hon.  Vicary 
Gibes,  members  of  this  branch  will  visit  the 
Aldenham  House  gardens  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
July  10. 

Swanley    Horticultural   College.— The 

annual  prize-giving  will  take  place  on  Thursday, 
July  15.  The  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn, 
K.C.i\I.G.,  will  occupy  the  chair,  and  the  prizes 
will  be  distributed  by  the  Viscountess  Falmouth. 

Mr.  a.  J.  Hartless  has  been  appointed 
assistant  lecturer  in  horticulture  at  the  Reading 
University  College,  under  Mr.  F.  G.  Drew.  Mr. 
Hartless  will  have  the  care  of  the  recently 
established  fruit  station  at  Shinfield,  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Reading. 


National   Sweet    Pea   Society.  —  We  are 

requested  to  remind  readers  that  the  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Friday, 
July  23.  There  will  also  be  an  exhibition  at 
Saltaire.  under  the  Society's  auspices,  on  Tues- 
day, July  13.  Mr.  Ch-as.  H.  Curtis,  Adelaide 
Road,  Brentford,  is  the  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Society,  and  Mr.  E.  Wright,  The  Glen,  Saltaire, 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Saltaire  branch.  We  are 
requested  to  announce  that  the  outing  arranged 
for  July  9,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  several 
stocks  of  Svveet  Peas  in  Essex,  has  been  post- 
poned to  a  later  date,  probably  July  17.  The 
recent  heavy  rains,  with  sunless  days,  have 
caused  the  plants  to  be  very  backward. 

The  National  Vegetable  Society. — At  a 

recent  meeting  of  the  Committee,  the  announce- 
ment was  made  that  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
PoRTL.iND  had  consented  to  become  president. 
That  is  a  fact  which  cannot  fail  to  have  great 
weight  in  the  country.  The  list  of  vice-presi- 
dents includes  some  30  gentlemen,  members  of 
the  horticultural  trade,  market-gardeners,  and 
others,  all  of  whom  hold  honorary  office.  The 
Committee  consists  of  some  24  members,  in- 
cluding eminent  gardeners,  market-gardeners, 
amateurs,  and  representatives  of  the  horti- 
cultural Press ;  but  includes  no  one  en- 
gaged in  the  seed  trade.  Mr.  G.  Wythes, 
V.M.H.,  of  Hopefield  House,  Windmill  Road, 
Brentford,  W.,  is  treasurer,  whilst  Mr.  E.  G. 
Finch,  of  20,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  is  the  hon.  secretary.  No  exhibitions  are 
at  present  in  contemplation,  but  should  the  society 
receive  wide  support,  it  is  hoped  that  some  com- 
petitions may  be  instituted  next  year.  The  Com- 
mittee have  arranged  to  conduct  two  separate 
trials,  one  at  Twickenham  on  light  soil  and  one 
at  Romford  on  stiff  soil.  In  each  case  the  pro- 
ducts tested  will  be  early  spring  Cabbages  and 
autumn-sown  Onions,  and  the  object  is  not  to 
interfere  in  the  least  with  seedsmen's  lists  of 
names,  but  rather  to  test  varieties  and  methods 
of  culture  for  commercial,  ordinary  garden 
and  allotment  purposes.  Each  trial  will  be 
conducted  with  absolute  secrecy,  the  names  of 
the  varieties  being  known  only  to  the  super- 
intendents of  the  trials,  Jlr.  Owen  Thomas  and 
Mr.  G.  Wythes. 

The    Brussels    Exhibition,    1910.— As  a 

consequence  of  the  departmental  enquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  Royal  Com- 
mission has  been  established,  having  for  its 
object  the  adequate  representation  of  Great 
Britain  at  international  exhibitions.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Commission  to  further  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  horticulture  at  the  forthcoming  inter- 
national exhibition,  which  is  to  be  held  in 
Brussels  from  May  until  October,  1910 : — Mr. 
Charles  Adeane,  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  Mr. 
Edw.abd  Brown,  Mr.  W.  A.  Bilney,  Mr.  T. 
Bevan  (National  Chrysanthemum  Society),  Mr. 
RiCH.ARDSON  Cakr,  Sir  Gilbert  GREEN.^.LL, 
Bart.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Giles,  Dr.  Otto  Hehner,  Mr. 
A.  W.  Last,  Mr.  R.  Leonard,  Mr.  T.  H. 
MiDDLETON,  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  H.  A.  Newton,  Mr.  A.  B.  J. 
NoERis,  Lieut. -Colonel  Prain  (Royal  Gardens, 
Kew),  Mr.  G.  Harman  P.iyne  (National  Chry- 
santhemum Society),  Mr.  A.  G.  L.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Arthur  Sutton,  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.   Wheeler-Bennett. 

Presentation  to  a  Gardener. — At  Culham 
Court,  Henley-on-Thames,  on  June  4,  Mr.  W. 
TURNHAM  was  presented  with  a  silver  teapot  ly 
the  employes  in  the  gardens  on  the  occasion  of 
his  relinquishing  the  position  of  head  gardener, 
which  he  h-id  held  for  the  past  nine  years. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  George  Bunyard, 
V.M.H. — That  their  esteemed  ciiairinan.  Mr.  (i. 
BuNY.uiD,  may  possess  some  tangible  memento 
of  his  office  during  the  jubilee  year,  the  members 
of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  have  unanimously 
invited  him  to  accept  from  them  a  large,  hand- 
somel3'-framed  photographic  portrait.  This  por- 
trait shows  Mr.  BuNY-AJlD  wearhig  the  robes  of 
the  Master  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  a  position 
he  filled  a  few  years  since.  The  ceremony  of 
presentation  will  take  place  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  on  Wednesday  evening  next,  the 
7th  inst.,  at  8  p.m. 

Honorary  Degrees  for   Botanists, — Not 

the  least  brilliant  of  the  ceremonies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  recent  Dabwin  celebrations  at  Cam- 
bridge was  the  conferment,  on  Thursday,  June 
24,  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science  on  21  of 
the  most  distinguished  delegates.  Among  those 
so  honoured  were  the  following  botanists: — Pro- 
fessors GOEBEL  (Munich),  Chodat  (Geneva), 
VoCHTiNG  (Tubingen),  de  Vries  (Amsterdam), 
Zeiller  (Paris)  and  Francis  Darwin  (Cam- 
bridge). To  Mr.  Darw'IN  fell  the  unique  honour 
of  being  the  only  Englishman  who  received  this 
mark  of  distinction. 

The  Association  of  Economic  Biologists. 

— The  Association  of  Economic  Biologists,  which 
was  founded  in  1904,  will  meet  this  year  en  July 
13-15,  at  Oxford.  Among  the  long  list  of  com- 
munications which  will  be  made,  mention  may 
be  made  of  the  following,  which  have  a  particu- 
lar interest  for  horticulturists: — "Injurious 
Fungi,"  by  Professor  W.  Somerville  ;  "  Pre- 
daceous  Insects  and  their  Prey,"  by  Professor 
PouLTON  ;  and  "  The  Application  of  Recent  Dis- 
coveries in  Heredity  to  Economic  Problems,"  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Dabeishire.  Particulars  of  the  meet- 
ing may  be  obtained  from  Mr.  W.  E.  Collinge, 
Uffington,  Berkhamsted. 

Nursery  Employes  at  Dinner. — OuTuesday 
evening  last  the  members  of  the  staff  of  Jlessrs. 
Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Nursery,  near 
Enfield,  were  entertained  at  dinner  in  the  As- 
sembly Rooms  of  the  village,  Mr.  Stu.4iit  Low 
presiding.  After  the  usual  loyal  toast,  speeches 
were  made  by  iUr.  W.  Watson,  of  Kew,  an 
employe  of  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  when 
a  boy,  and  by  Mr.  H.\rry  A.  Baknaed, 
the  travelling  representative  of  the  firm, 
both  being  reminiscent  in  character  and  enter- 
taining. The  different  speeches  were  inter- 
spersed with  vocal  music  and  recitations  by 
several  members  of  the  staff  and  others.  Mr.  G. 
Mayes,  who  had  been  with  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Hugh  Low  &  Co.  for  50  years,  was  the  reci- 
pient of  a  presentation  on  this  occasion. 

Publications  Receive D.—Beoufi/'u/f/ou;er» 
and  How  to  Grow  Them,  edited  by  Horace  J. 
and  Walter  P.  Wright.  Part  XVI.  (London: 
T.  0.  &  E.  0.  Jack.)  Price  Is.  net-  Darlington's 
South  Devon  and  South  Cornwall.  (N.  W'aics  : 
Darlington  &  Co.,  publishers,  Llangollen.)  Price 
'2s.  6d. — The  Foundations  of  the  Origin  of 
Species.  Two  essays  written  in  1812  aud  1811  by 
Charles  Darwin.  Edited  by  his  son,  Francis 
Darwin.  (Cambridge  :  University  Press)  — 
French  Market-Gardening,  by  John  Weathers, 
(London:  John  Murray,  .Mbemarlo  Street,  W.) 
Price  3s.  6d.  not. — The  Botanical  Magazine. 
(April.)  (Published  at  Tokyo,  also  by  Wm.  Wcsloy 
&  Son,  28,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  London.)— New 
York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Tech- 
nical Bulletin  No,  9:  A  Mycosphaerella  Wilt  of 
Melons,  by  J.  G.  Grossenbachcr ;  Bulletin  No, 
314  :  A  Comparison  of  Tillage  and  Sod  Mulch  in 
an  Apple  Orchard,  by  U.  P  Hcdrick  ;  Bulletin 
No  315:  The  Grrpj  Districts  of  New  York  and 
Table  of  Varieties,  by  M,  J.  Dorsey.  (Ocmnii, 
Now  York  :  publislicd  by  the  Station.) 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

f  r/itf  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Anthusa  italica  var.  Opal  (see  p.  417). — 
The  varieties  Opal  and  Dropmore  should  be 
planted  at  some  distance  from  each  other.  My 
first  plant  of  Opai  was  planted  not  far  from  the 
Dropmore  variety,  with  the  result  that  the  latter 
with  its  richer  colour  quite  destroyed  the  value 
of  Opal.     E.  H.  Jenh'in.-. 

A  Plea   for  Birds  Caught  in  the  Fruit 

Nets. — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  the 
"  bird-lovers  "  among  your  readers  that  during 
the  summer  season  they  should  make  a  point  of 
periodically  visiting  their  fruit-nets  and  so  insure 
against  such  of  our  little  songsters  as  may  have 
been  caught  there,  dying  a  slow  death  by  hunger 
and  thirst?  The  dead  body  of  a  bird  entangled 
amongst  the  meshes  of  a  Strawberry  net  is  no 


convenience  or  necessity,  and  where  little  artifi- 
cial watering  was  possible.  In  these  circumstances 
the  growth  of  flower  was  meagre.  On  the  rockery 
the  rhizomes,  closely  pressing  the  surface  of  a 
stone,  appeared  by  their  growth  and  flowering  to 
be  perfectly  happy.  I  have  never  favoured  peat 
for  this  free-growing  plant.  Rich  soils  of  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  with  abundant  supplies  of  mois- 
ture in  spring  and  summer,  appear  most  satis- 
factory.    E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Large  Melons. — These  fruits  are  not  grown 
so  large  as  was  the  custom  a  few  years  ago  ; 
therefore,  unusual  weights  in  these  fruits  are 
not  oft.^n  recorded.  It  may  interest  Mr.  Bloxham 
to  know  that,  some  years  ago,  when  under  the 
late  Mr.  Pettigrew.  at  Cardiff  Castle,  we  grew  a 
variety  of  ^lelon  under  the  name  of  Great  Blake 
Hall,  and  the  fruits  of  this  variety  v/eighed  over 
14  lbs.  Mr.  Pettigrew  was  a  noted  grower  of 
Melons  ;  but  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  other 
variety  reaching  the  weight  given.     T.  H.  Slade. 


[Fhoiogtaph  by  E.  /.  AUard^ 
Fig.    4, — BESCHORNEKIA    YUCCOIDES    FLOWERING    IN    CAMBRIDGE    BOTANIC    GARDEN. 


uncommon  sight,  and  though  we  have  to  protect 
our  fruit  from  their  ravag-es,  we  surely  ought  not 
to  leave  the  little  culprits  to  expiate  their  crimes 
by  such  a  lingering  and  painful  death.  Missel 
Thrush. 

Ourisia  coccinea  (see  p  417).— Tt  is  insuffi- 
Fiently  recognised  that  it  is  necessary  for  this 
plant  to  make  a  fair  proportion  of  new  growth 
each  spring.  This  growth  is  really  a  superficial 
extension  of  the  rliizomes,  and  these  rhizomes 
produce  the  best  flowers  when  they  have  made 
free  growth  early  in  the  season.  That  this  is  so 
may  be  seen  in  small  nursery-grown  plants  in 
pots,  for  the  chief  flowering  is  obtained  from  the 
new  rhizomes  that  overhang  the  side  of  the  pot. 
To  what  extent  this  Ourisia  will  succeed  in  full 
sunshine  will  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
root-moisture  available.  I  have  grown  the  plants 
by  hundreds  in  fully  exposed  sun-baked  beds, 
where  they   were  planted  as  a  matter  either  of 


The     Parsley-leaved    Bramble.— In    his 

lecture  on  Dr.  Master.s's  Terafoloijij  Mr.  de 
Vries,  as  I  gathered,  referred  to  the  Parsley- 
leaved  Bramble  as  but  a  deviation  in  form  from 
the  common  British  Bramble.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting if  that  be  so  to  learn  something  as  to  its 
origin,  as  it  has  been  so  widely  held  that  it  is 
of  American  origin.  The  plant  has,  however, 
always  shown  itself  to  be  a  hardier  variety  than 
any  other  American  varieties,  and  a  far  better 
grower  and  fruiter.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  thrive 
well  almost  anywhere.  But  if  it  be  a  sport  from 
the  British  Bramble,  it  seems  inexplicable  that 
it  should  ripen  its  fruits  earlier,  that  they  should 
be  much  finer,  and  generally  more  freely  pro- 
duced than  13  the  case  with  wild  forms.  No 
doubt,  being  subjected  to  garden  cultivation  has 
done  something  to  conduce  to  these  improve- 
ments, but  even  true  British  Brambles,  selected 
and  cultivated,  do  not  seem  to  have  attained  to 
that  popularity  which  has  characterised  this  cut- 


leaved  Bramble.  It  is  now  finding  its  chief  com- 
petitor in  the  American  Loganberry,  and  not  m 
any  forms  of  British  origin.     D. 

Mutisia  Clematis.— It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  if  this  handsome  climber  succeeds  in 
the  South  of  England,  or  in  Ireland ;  I  only 
know  one  garden  on  the  Sussex  coast  where  it 
exists,  and  it  can  hardly  be  a  common  plant,  as 
four  years  ago,  on  applying  to  several  of  our 
leading  nurserymen,  I  was  unable  to  obtain  a 
specimen.  Mr.  Robinson,  in  his  English  Flower 
Garden^  speaks  of  it  as  of  easy  growth.  Perhaps 
some  readers  will  give  us  their  experiences  with 
it.  Wni.  Kemp,  Lijmin-'^ter  House  Gardens j 
ArundcL 


BESCHORNERIA  VUCCOIDES. 

I  SEND  herewith  a  photograph  (see  fig.  4)  of 
this  interesting  Mexican  plant,  flowering  out-of- 
doors  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  It  was 
planted  permanently  in  a  sheltered  position 
between  tw'o  plant  houses  about  seven  years  ago, 
and  it  has  been  carefully  protected  during  the 
winter  months.  During  the  early  part  of  last 
summer  it  developed  a  flower-spike  to  a  height 
of  nearly  6  feet,  the  bright  green  pendent  flowers, 
with  the  rosy-red  bracts  and  reddish  scape,  being 
much  admired.  The  flowers  were  followed  by  a 
quantity  of  the  Fig-shaped  fruits,  which  ripened 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  seeds  appeared  to  be 
fertile,  but  they  have  failed  to  germinate.  The 
plant  has  produced  several  young  shoots  from  its 
base.  E.  J.  Allard,  Botanic  Garden,  Cam- 
hrid-je.  ^_^ 


SOCISTICIS. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL.  ; 

Scientific  Committee. 

June  22.— Pre.^ent :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Sir  J.  T.  D.- 
Llewelyn, Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  Messrs.  S, 
Pickering,  W.  Fawcett,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J, 
Fraser,  J.  W.  Odell,  W.  Hales,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  Douglas,  A.  W. 
Sutton,  C.  T.  Druery,  G.  S.  Saunders,  H.  J. 
Veitch,  E.  M.  Holmes,  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon. 
sec.),  and  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  (visitor). 

Jessamine  shoot  with  adventitious  roots. — Mr. 
G.  S.  Saunpers  showed  shoots  of  white  Jessa- 
mine from  a  wall,  having  large  numbers  of  adven- 
titious roots  springing  from  all  round  the  nodes 
on  the  stem,  and  occasionally  from  internodes. 
It  was  suggested  that  possibly  the  roots  had  be- 
come dry,  and  this  had  induced  the  plant  to 
attempt  to  make  roots  at  other  parts  of  the  stem. 
Mr.  Pickering  mentioned  that  the  peculiarity  of 
producing  abundant  adventitious  roots  appeared 
to  be  innate  in  certain  varieties  of  Apples, 
especially  in  Northern  Spy,  the  variety  so  largely 
used  for  stocks  in  New  Zealand  and  other  places. 
Mr.  Chittenden  remarked  that  the  same 
character  was  to  be  seen  in  the  variety  "  Oslin," 
a  variety  long  ago  known  as  the  "  Burrknot," 
on  account  of  the  frequent  formation  of  burrs 
upon   the   branches. 

Exotic  Solanum. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  ex- 
hibited a  flowering  plant  of  a  Solanum,  the  seed 
of  which  had  been  sent  him  by  a  correspondent 
at  Monte  Video,  collected  in  Uruguay,  and  called 
by  him  *'  a  wild  Tomato."  The  plant  was  re- 
ferred to  the  secretary  for  further  examination. 

Malformations  in  TrifoHums. — Mr.  J. 
Fraseii  showed  examples  of  Trifolium  hybridum 
var.  elegans  (Lavi)  with  typical  forms  for  com- 
parisoi>,  collected  at  Coulsdon,  Surrey,  in  which 
the  pedicels  were  elongated  and  the  pistil  elon- 
gated and  stipitate.  He  also  showed  T.  fragi- 
ferum,  collected  at  ]\]itcham,  with  axial  prolifera- 
tion of  the  inflorescence,  and  T.  dubium,  in  which 
the  pedicels  of  the  original  inflorescence  were 
many  times  branched  and  bore  many  capitula, 
the  sepals  showed  partial  phyllody,  the  stamens 
pistilody,  the  pistils,  which  were  stipitate, 
showed  phyllody;  in  many  flowers  axial  prolifera- 
tion was  to  be  seen,  and  in  some  cases  the  capitu- 
lum  became  an  elongated  raceme. 

Flowers  of  Streptocarpus  malformed. — Mr.  J. 
W.  Odkll  showed  flowers  of  Streptocarpus  mal- 
formed in  a  manner  similar  to  those  exhibited 
by  him  last  year  (see  Journal  R.H.S.,  Vol. 
XXXIV.,  p.  cxii.).     This  is  now  the  third  year 
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in  which  the  plants  have  borne  similarly  modified 
flowers. 

Large  fowcr  in  Aj}j>h. — Mr.  S.  Pickering, 
F.R.S.,  enquired  whether  anyone  had  noticed 
flowers  of  Apples  with  very  numerous  petals.  He 
iad  seen  this  season  in  the  case  of  Bramley's 
Seedling  a  single  flower  (the  only  one  on  the 
shoot)  which  exhibited  no  sign  of  synanthy, 
■which  bore  25  petals,  the  stamens  and  other 
■organs   being   well   developed. 

Helianlhrinum  ^portim/. — Messrs.  Barr  & 
Sons  sent  an  interesting  sport  of  Helianthemura 
Golden  Ball,  a  yellow  variety,  bearing  branches 
producing  double  scarlet  flowers  in  the  upper 
part  of   the   plant. 

Nomenclature  of  miiltigeneric  Jii/brids. — The 
Secket.^by  read  the  report  of  the  sub-committee 
upon  the  nomenclature  of  multigeneric  hybrids, 
the  committee  approving  the  recommendations 
contained  therein.  After  being  read  to  the 
Orchid  Committee,  it  will  be  presented  to  the 
Council  for  its  approval. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. — A  Certificate  of 
Appreciation  was  recommended  to  be  awarded  to 
Mrs.  Scott-Elliott,  of  Teviot  Lodge,  Hawick, 
N.B.,  for  work  in  connection  with  the  hybridis- 
ing of  Aquilegias. 


EOYAL   AGEICULTURAL. 

We  append  the  official  list  of  the  awards  made 
\>y  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  horti- 
cultural show  held  at  Gloucester  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  : — 

Lawrence  Gold  Medal  to  Col.  Holford, 
CLE.,  C.V.O. 

Gold  Medal  to  Col.  Holford,  James  Cypher  & 
Sons  (2),  and  Blackmore  &  Langdon. 

Silver-Gilt  Flora  Medal  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
Chesterfield  ;  Stuart  Low  &  Co. 

■Silver-Gilt  Banksian  Medal  to  C.  W.  Bread- 
more,  Winchester;  Dobbie  &  Co.;  King's  Acre 
Nurseries  Co.,  Hereford  ;  J.  S.  Sharp,  Almond- 
ibury ;  W.  Vause,  Leamington ;  W.  Cutbush  & 
Son,  Highgate. 

-Silver  Cup  to  Sir  John  Dorington  (gr.  Mr. 
Savegar) ;  J.  G.  Blacker,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Curtis) ; 
the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr.  Mr.  Beckett) ;  Sir  R. 
Baker,  Bart.  (gr.  Jlr.  Usher) ;  ftlessrs.  Heath, 
Cheltenham. 

Silver  Flora  Medal  to  G.  F.  Waters,  Bal- 
■combe ;  John  Jeffries  &  Sons,  Cirencester ; 
Bakers,  Wolverhampton ;  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Tooley) ;  Maurice  Prichard ;  E.  J. 
Hicks,  Twyford ;  Dicksons,  Chester ;  R.  H.  Bath, 
"Wisbech. 

Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Laxton  Bros., 
Sutton  &  Sons. 

Silver  Banksian  Medal  to  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons ;  Gunn  &  Sons  ;  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth ; 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  ;  J.  H.  White  & 
Co.,  Worcester;  Jliss  H.  Hemus ;  Jlr.  H.  N. 
Ellison,  West  Bromwich ;  A.  A.  Walters  &  Sons, 
Bath ;  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton ;  Bell  & 
Sheldon,  Guernsey;  A.  F.  Dutton,  Iver;  Hark- 
ness  &  Suns,  Bedale ;  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons,  Canter- 
bury;  T.  W.  Darlington,  Carnforth. 


IRISH  SEED  AND  NURSERY  TRADES 

ASS0CIA.T10N. 

June  21. — The  following  resolution,  we  are 
informed,  was  adopted  at  a"  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Seed  and  Nursery  Trades  Association  held  in 
Dublin  on  the  21st  ult.  :— "  That  this  Association 
views  with  the  utmost  apprehension  and  alarm 
the  possibility  of  nurseries  being  included  in  the 
taxation  of  undeveloped  land.  Lying,  as  so 
many  nurseries  do,  in  suburban  districts,  it  is 
feared  that  the  proposed  tax  on  undeveloped  land 
will  have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  an  indus- 
try already  weakened  by  keen  competition,  both 
home  and  foreign.  It  is  most  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  make 
a  concession  in  this  in.stance  and  allow  nur.series 
to  be  classed  as  an  '  industry.'  The  capital  in- 
vested in  greenhouses,  shed's  and  other  build- 
ings, and  the  large  amount  of  labour  employed  in 
comparison  with  agriculture  would  fully  justify 
this  differentiation,  and  as  the  area  occupied  by 
nurseries  is  small  compared  with  that  of  the 
cultivated  land  as  a  wliole,  this  concession  would 
preserve  a  deserving  industry,  without  seriously 
interfering  with  the  yield  of  the  tax." 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

VEGETABLE   CULTURE   AND   COOKING. 

June  23. — The  usual  monthly  dinner  of  this 
club  took  place  on  the  above  date  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  John 
D.  Llewellyn,  Bart.  Mr.  Alexander  Dean, 
V.M.H.,  delivered  an  interesting  address  on  the 
culture  and  cooking  of  vegetable's.  He  regretted 
that  vegetables  were  in  these  days  so  greatly 
subordinated  to  flowers  at  all  the  great  shows, 
despite  their  greater  practical  importance  as  food 
for  mankind.  He  found  some  sort  of  parallel 
between  this  habit  and  the  predominance  which 
sport  and  games  have  assumed  of  late  years  as 
compared  with  more  practical  employment  cf 
spare  time,  the  prosaic  but  essential  being 
largely  ignored  in  favour  of  the  esthetic  and 
ornamental  or  that  which  contributed  to  excite- 
ment and  in  some  degree  to  ostentation.  The 
cooking  of  vegetables  was  not  to  be  ignored  in 
the  practical  aspect  of  life,  since  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  vegetables  for  consumption  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance.  He  men- 
tioned several  examples  where  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment of  YCscl^abies,  Such  as  Parsnips  and 
Potatos,  tended  far  more  to  spoil  them  than  to 
bring  out  their  full  flavour.  Jlr.  Eean  con- 
sidered it  to  be  an  important  step  in  the  right 
direction  that  the  National  Vegetable  Society 
was  now  being  formed  to  endeavour  to  place  the 
culture  of  vegetables  as  it  were  on  an  official 
level  with  that  of  flowers.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  congratulation  that  the  Duke  of  Portland 
had  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  new  Society, 
whilst,  as  a  result  of  his  present  address.  Sir  John 
Llewellyn  had  consentecl  to  be  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents.  iMr.  Dean  mentioned  the  valuable 
results  which  had,  here  and  there,  been  obtained 
by  intelligent  working  men  from  their  small  allot- 
ments. 


WINDSOR   AND   ETON    ROSE. 

June  25. — The  IStli  annual  show  was  held,  by 
permission  of  his  Majesty  the  King,  in  the  beau- 
tiful "  Slopes  "  on  the  north  side  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Although  the  weather  was  not  summer- 
like, it  was  fine  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  attendance  was  satisfactory. 

■The  King's  Challenge  Cup,  offered  for  48  dis- 
tinct blooms,  was  keenly  contested  by  eight  com- 
petitors. Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Cj.,  Colchester, 
secured  the  trophy  with  a  stand  of  beautiful 
blooms,  the  varieties  including  IMarquis  Litta, 
Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Lohen- 
grin, Marechal  Niel,  Mildred  Grant,  ilme.  Jules 
Gravereaux.  Rosamaine  Gravereaux,  and  Helene 
Guillot.  Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Col- 
chester, were  placed  2nd ;  Messrs.  Alex.  Dick- 
son &  Son,  3rd;  and  Messrs.  D.- Prior  &  Son, 
4th. 

In  a  class  for  18  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  JMr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  showed  much  finer 
flowers  than  his  rivals,  and  w^as  worthily 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  A  selection  of  his  best 
flowers  include  Cleopatra,  The  Bride,  ilarechal 
Niel,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  CJolden 
Gate,  and  E.  V.  Hermanos.  2nd,  Mr.  Henry 
Drew,  Longworth.  3rd,  Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons. 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties  of  Roses, 
three  blooms  of  each  kind,  Messrs.  Ben.  R.  Cant 
&  Sons  won  the  1st  prize,  having  excellent  ex- 
amples of  ilildred  Grant,  Richmond,  Dean  Hole, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  J.  B.  Clark.  iMr.  Ch.vri.es 
Turner,  Slough,  followed  closely ;  whilst 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son  were  placed  3rd. 
This  last-named  firm  showed  the  best  12  blooms 
of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea  Rose, 
having  superb  blooms  of  Dean  Hole  variety. 
2nd,  Messrs.  A.  Bide  &  Sons,  Farnham,  with 
Queen  of  Spain.  3rd,  Mr.  CiL-iRLEs  Turner, 
with  Mrs.  .1.  Laiiig. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  cf  any  Tea  or 
Noisette  variety,  Mr.  George  Prince  showed 
best,  having  beautiful  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  S. 
A.  Prince.  2ud.  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  with  Jlnie. 
Jules  (iravereaux. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms  of  a  crimson  and 
12  blooms  of  a  white  variety,  Messrs.  S.  Bide 
&  Sons  won  the  premier  prize  easily  with  J.  B. 
Clarke  .■iiid  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria.  2nd,  Mr. 
Henry   Dufw. 

For  six  vases  of  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms 
of  each  kind,   Messrs.   Alex.   Dickson   &   Sons 


were  placed  1st,  their  best  examples  being  Nita 
Weldon,  Mildred  Grant,  and  Ladv  Helen  Vin- 
cent.    2nd,   Mr.   Charles   Turner". 

Amateur  Classes. 

A  trophy  known  as  the  "  Windsor  Cup  "  was 
offered  for  24  blooms,  distinct.  It  was  won  by 
E.  J.  Holland,  Esq.,  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
including  Mildred  Grant.  Florence  Pemberton, 
William  Shean,  .Mrs.  David  McKee,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mme.  Jlelanie  Sou- 
pert.  2nd,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.  3rd,  Rev.  T. 
G.  Henslow,  whose  exhibit  contained  the  best 
Rose  in  the  show  in  a  superb  bloom  of  Marechal 
Niel. 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses,  J.  B.  FORTESCUE,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize 
with  splendid  examples  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Jledea,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  2nd,  Conway  Jones,  Esq.  3rd,  Rev. 
T.  C;.  Henslow. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  six  distinct  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  J.  Holland, 
Esq.,  who  showed  excellent  blooms  of  William 
SUean,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Mildred  Grant,  and 
Bessie  Brown.     2nd,  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq. 

G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  for 
three  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each  kind, 
to  be  shown  in  three  vases.  2nd,  Conway  Jones, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Jones  showed  the  best  12  bunches  of 
decorative  Roses,  having  the  varieties  Claire 
Jacquier,  Papillon,  Aglaia,  W.  A.  Richardson, 
Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Ciustave  Regis  in  good  form. 
2nd,  J.  Curnock  Sawday,  Esq.  3rd,  Marcus 
Dimsdale,    Esq. 

The  best  18  blooms  were  shown  by  J.  B. 
FoRTESCUE,  Esq.  ;  and  the  best  12  blooms  by  Dr. 
Lamplough  in  the  respective  classes. 

A  special  class  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  was 
provided  for  growers  of  fewer  than  1,000  plants. 
Lewis  J.  Pawle,  Esq.,  Harrow^  was  Well  to  the 
fore  with  Mildred  Grant,  Bessie  Brown,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
William  Shean.  2nd,  A.  C.  Twinge,  Esq.  3rd, 
Dr.  L.amploltgh. 

The  "  Islet  Challenge  Cup,"  ofi'ered  for 
24  blooms,  was  won  by  J.  B.  Fortescue.  Esq. 
Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mrs. 
Harold  Brocklebank,  William  Shean,  and  Bessie 
Brown  were  some  of  the  best  varieties  in  this 
itand.     2nd,  Colin  Romaine,  Esq. 

Other  prominent  winners  in  the  amateur 
classes  were  Rev.  J.  B.  Shackle,  ErntoT  J 
.MocATTA.  Esq.,  E.  F.  Brown,  Esq.,  and  Jliss 
Langworthy. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for  a 
decorated  dinner  table,  no  fewer  than  16  exhibi- 
tors competing.  Mrs.  Maltey  obtained  the 
premier  award. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 
Exhibits  from  nursery  firms  were  not  so 
numerous  as  usual.  Messrs".  Thomas  Ware,  Ltd., 
Fcltham,  showed  herbaceous  flowers  in  varietv. 
Mr.  H.  W' .  Caister,  Slough,  exhibited  Sweet  Pc.is 
and  Nectarines.  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd., 
Dover,  showed  herbaceous  flowers  and  Sweet 
Peas.  Messrs.  Titt  &  Sons,  Windsor,  displayed 
floral  devices  and  herbaceous  flowers,  jlr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough,  staged  herbaceous 
flowers  and  Carnations.  Messrs.  George  Jack- 
man  &  Son,  Woking,  had  a  beautiful  stand  of 
Roses  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons  had  an  extensive  arrangement  cf 
herbaceous  flowers,  Roses,  Ixias,  and  Pajonies. 


RICHMOND    HORTICULTURAL. 

June  30.— The  35lh  annual  flower  show  was 
held  on  this  date  in  the  Old  Deer  Park.  The 
weather  in  the  morning  was  cold  and  dull,  but 
in  the  afternoon  the  sun  shone  at  intervals.  The 
exhibits  were  much  fewer  than  usual,  and  especi- 
ally was  this  noticed  in  the  classes  for  Roses  and 
Sweet  Peas.  The  show  generally  was  inferior 
to  many  that  have  preceded  it. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

There  were  two  competitors  in  the  class  for  a 
group  of  plants  occupying  a  space  of  100  square 
feet.  The  better  of  the  two  was  shown  by  Lady 
Waeciiter.  The  Terrace  House,  Richmond  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Burfoot).  It  was  a  remarkably  bright 
display,    the    chief    features    being    Campanulas, 
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Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  Hippeastrunis, 
Odontoglossums,  Hydrangeas,  Gloxinias,  with 
tall  plants  of  Huraea  elegans,  Codiieums,  and 
Palms.  The  groundwork  was  composed  of  Ferns 
and  Gypsophila.  2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Vause,  Leam- 
ington* Spa,  for  a  rather  heavier^  arrangement  in 
which  Orchids  were  a  feature. 

There  was  a  similar  class  in  which  the  space 
was  restricted  to  60  square  feet.  There  were 
three  exhibits,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  G. 
M.  Bahtlett,  Esq.,  Uplands,  East  Sheen  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Hicks).  Caladiums,  Dracenas,  Codiseums, 
with  Schizanthus,  Clerodendron  fallax.  Glox- 
inias and  Gypsophila  were  the  principal  subjects 
comprising  the  group.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington  Spa.  3rd,  Mrs.  Fitzwygram,  Hamp- 
ton Hill  (gr.  Mr.  W.   Redwood). 

Prizes  were  offered  by  J.  H.  Masters,  Esq., 
Petersham,  for  a  basket  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect.  Five  baskets  were  shown,  the  1st  prize 
being  awarded  to  L.  "VVarde,  Esq.,  Petersham 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  AUum),  for  an  effective  exhibit  of 
Caladiums,     Gloxinias,     Fuchsias,    Clerodendron 


LETT,  Esq,,  Uplands,  East  Sheen,  who  had  fine 
specimens  of  the  variety  R.  Box  and  the  red- 
coloured  Cardinal.  2nd,  Mrs.  Vaughan 
Abbuckle.     There  were  three  competitors. 

There  was  rather  better  competition  in  the 
class  for  Fuchsias,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
Mrs.  Fitzwygram,  who  had  the  largest  plants. 
Her  best  specimen  was  the  variety  named  after 
Mrs.  Marshall ;  General  Gordon  and  Mrs. 
Rundle  were  also  fine.  2nd,  Mrs.  Cowper 
Coles,  Hedingham  House,  Twickenham  (gr. 
Jlr.  W.  H.  Keary). 

Highly-coloured  Coleus,  shown  by  L.  Wakde, 
Esq.,  Petersham  House  (gr.  Mr.  AUum),  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  these 
plants.  Considering  the  sunless  season,  the  foli- 
age was  remarkably  bright. 

J.  H.  Erierley,  Esq.,  Kew  Road,  Richmond, 
excelled  in  the  class  for  Ferns,  having  crested 
varieties  of  hardy  kinds. 

Some  good  plants  of  Gloxinias  were  staged. 
In  the  class  for  six  of  these  plants,  C.  M.  Bart- 
LETT,   Esq.,   Uplands,   East   Sheen   (gr.   Mr.   H. 


Fig.    5. — CARNATION    HER    MAJESTY:    COLOUR    YELLOW 

WITH    DEEP-PURPLF,    EDGE. 

This  variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S      (See  ante,  p,  419.) 


fallax,  Statice  and  other  flowering  plants,  with 
a  Cocos  Palm  in  the  centre.  2nd,  Henry  Little, 
Esq.,  Twickenham  (gr.  Mr,  G.  Watts),  for  a 
bright  group  containing  many  flowering  plants 
of  common  subjects. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  three  exhibitors  in  a 
class  for  six  plants.  A  collection  of  showy  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Lselio-Cattleyas  displayed  by  H. 
Little,  Esq.,  Baronshalt,  Twickenham  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Howard),  received  the  1st  prize.  The  2nd 
prize  group  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  Vause, 
Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
there  were  three  competitors.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  S.  Ehwaedson,  Esq.,  Sidcup  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Rabbitt),  for  large  examples.  2nd,  G.  Atkins, 
Esq.,  East  Sheen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill),  This 
exhibitor  showed  best  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons' 
class  for  Begonias,  and  he  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  Streptocarpuses. 

Caladiums  were  best  shown  by  C.  M.   Bart- 


Hicks),  won  the  1st  prize  with  freely-flowered 
specimens.  2nd,  C.  R.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  Sun- 
bury  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Chant). 

The  best  Palms  were  shown  by  Mr.  W,  Vause, 
who  also  showed  the  best  collection  of  six  fine 
foliage  plants,  but  was  only  awarded  the  2nd 
prize.  The  best  single  specimen  plant  was  a 
finely-coloured  Codiaeum  shown  by  Mrs. 
Vaughan  Arbuckle,  StaweU  House,  Richmond 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Lawrence). 

Exhibits  of  hardy  flowers  provided  a  pleasing 
display.  In  the  class  for  24  bunches,  the  pre- 
mier position  was  taken  by  L,  Wajide,  Esq., 
Petersham  (gr,  Mr.  A.  AUum),  and  he  was 
followed  by  the  Earl  of  Dysart  with  a  good 
collection. 

Floral  decorations  formed  an  attractive  por- 
tion of  the  show.  Jlrs.  Alex.  Robinson,  Car- 
shalton,  arranged  the  best  exhibit  of  three 
vases  or  stands  of  flowers  and  foliage  suitable  for 
a     dinner-table     decoration.     It     was     a     light 


arrangement  of    Pink    Carnations,  Gypsophila, 
Ferns,  Asparagus  and  Grasses. 

Roses. 

The  only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  48  blooms, 
shown  in  triplets,  were  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  & 
Co.,  Colchester.  There  were  four  competitors  last 
year,  so  that  the  single  entry  was  disappointing. 
Messrs.  Cant's  blooms  showed  evidences  of  the 
sunless  summer  and  repeated  rains.  Their  best 
examples  were  Caroline  Testout,  Liberty,  An- 
toine  Rivoire,  Dean  Hole,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Gus- 
tavo Piganeau,  Oscar  Cordell,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  and  Mme.  Melaine  Soupert. 

Poor  blooms  were  also  shown  in  the  class  for  12 
blooms,  the  best  of  four  collections  being  staged 
by  A.  Chancellor,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Richmond. 

The  best  12  blooms  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  or 
Hybrid  Tea  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W, 
&  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  and  .Stamford,  who 
staged  a  dozen  good  blooms  of  the  variety  Mil- 
dred Grant ;  the  2nd  prize  was  awarded  for  poor 
examples  of  Liberty.  There  were  four  exhibi- 
tors in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  12  Tea  Roses,  the  well-known 
Marechal  Niel  variety,  shown  by  Messrs,  W,  & 
J,  Brown,  secured  the  1st  prize  with  no  com: 
petition. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  24  blooms,  W.  C. 
Romaine,  Esq.,  Windsor  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Guttridge), 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  Several  of  the 
blooms  were  choice  specimens,  notably  Mildred 
Grant  and  Bessie  Brown. 

iMr.  Romaine  was  also  placed  1st  for  12 
blooms  in  competition  with  three  other  exhibi- 
tors, Mr.  W.  J.  Turner,  Teddington,  winning 
the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  class  for  12  Roses,  the  competition  being 
restricted  to  persons  residing  in  the  district  and 
to  those  not  employing  a  permanent  gardener, 
some  excellent  blooms  were  shown  by  W.  J. 
Palmer,  Esq.,  12,  Netherton  Road,  St.  INIar- 
garets,  who  secured  the  1st  prize.  Caroline 
Testout  in  this  exhibit  was  one  of  the  best  blooms 
exhibited  in  the  show.  Dean  Hole  and  Mrs. 
W.  J,  Grant  were  also  notow-orthy.  2nd,  G.  J, 
Favel,  Esq.,  High  Street,  Hampton  HUl. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough, 
showed  the  best  bunches  of  garden  Roses,  and 
they  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  12  H.T.  Roses, 
the  prizes  being  given  by  Lady  Rugge-Price. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hayward,"  Fife  Road,  Kingston, 
showed  the  best  basket  of  Roses ;  Miss  Cole, 
Feltham,  the  best  basket  of  cut  flowers  and 
foliage;  and  Mrs.  M.^rtin,  13,  North  Road, 
Richmond,  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  bouquet  of 
Roses. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

The  most  important  class  for  fruits  was  one 
for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  distinct  kinds. 
There  was  only  one  exhibit,  this  being  shown  by 
the  Earl  of  Dysart,  Ham  House,  Petersham  (gr, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Conway).  His  examples  were  Pere- 
grine Peach,  Early  Rivers  Nectarine,  fine 
fruits  of  Leader  Strawberry,  Black  Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  and  a  Melon.  The 
collection  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

The  best  white  Grapes  were  shown  by  W,  G. 
Raphael,  Esq.,  Castle  HiU,  Enfield  Green  (gr. 
Mr.  H,  H.  Brown),  the  variety  being  Buckland 
Sweetwater.     The  berries  were  large  but  rather 

freen ;  the  best  black  Grapes  were  exhibited  by 
ir  W.  Greenwell,  Bart,,  Morden  Park, 
Caterham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Lintott),  the  variety  being 
Black  Hamburgh. 

Highly-coloured  fruits  of  Early  Rivers  Nec- 
tarine, shown  by  W.  G.  Raphael,  Esq.,  and 
very  small  fruits  of  Crimson  Galande  Peaches, 
shown  by  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Wells,  Hattonhurst, 
Hounslow  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Thompson),  won  the  1st 
prizes  respectively  in  the  classes  for  these  fruits. 
The  best  Melon  was  shown  by  F,  H.  Cook, 
Esq.,  Barnett  HiU,  Guildford  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Kitchelson),  who  exhibited  a  seedling  with  yel- 
low skin. 

Vegetables  were  shown  well,  especially  by 
cottagers.  The  Earl  of  Dysart  won  the  1st 
prizes  in  the  classes  for  collections  in  which  the 
prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
having  no  competitor  in  either  case.  The  same 
exhibitor  beat  Mr.  R.  Keene,  8,  Manor  Grove, 
Richmond,  in  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co. 'a  class  for 
nine  distinct  varieties  of  vegetables. 

The  Society  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
12  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  this  was  closely  con- 
tested by  the  Earl  of  Dysart  and  the  Earl  of 
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Devon,  Powderham  Castle,  near  Exeter  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  H.  Bolton).  There  was  not  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  exliibits,  but  the  1st  prize  went 
to  the  local  exhibitor,  the  Earl  of  Devon  receiv- 
ing the  2nd   award. 

A  dish  of  Duke  of  York  Toraatos  shown  by 
Mrs.  CowPER  Coles,  Twickenham  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Keary),  was  adjudged  the  best  of  nine  ex- 
hibits, and  Messrs.  W.  &  E.  Wells  had  the 
finest  Cucumbers,  the  variety   being  Telegraph. 

A  Cucumber  weighing  9  lbs.  8  ozs.,  and 
measuring  37^-  inches  in  length  and  11^  inches  in 
girth,  was  shown  by  G.  R.  Kendle,  Esq.,  Wil- 
ton, near  Salisbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  Scammell). 
The  variety  was  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 


ivi:  A  R  K  G  T  s. 


Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  staged  a  pleasing  exhibit  of 
Roses  in  pots,  with  Lilium  auratum  and  L. 
lancifolium  album  effectively  interspersed.  The 
group  had  an  undulating  border  composed  of 
Eurya  latifolia  variegata.  The  Rosea  were  a 
representative  collection,  and  included  several 
fine  plants  of  the  variety  Dorothy  Perkins.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  William  Thompson,  Sheen  Nui-series, 
Richmond,  staged  a  group  of  foliage  and  flower- 
ing plants,  amongst  which  Hydrangeas,  Roses 
and  Pelargoniums  were  a  feature,  with  Acer 
Negundo  variegata.  Palms,  Eurya  latifolia,  and 
other   ornamental-leaved   plants.      (Gold   Medal.) 

Air.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  mag- 
nificent group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  the  ex- 
hibit extending  the  whole  length  of  o.ie  of  the 
largest  tents.  The  display  was  formed  of  a  num- 
ber of  semi-circular  groups,  each  bay  being 
separated  by  Roses,  Nertera  depressa,  Saxifraga 
sarnientosa,   &c. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.,  showed  hardy  flowers  in  variety, 
also  Carnations,  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Glox- 
inias,   and    Roses. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Tangley  Nurseries,  Hamp- 
ton, showed  a  magnificent  group  of  Carnations 
and  Liliums,  interspersed  with  Ferns.  The  same 
exhibitor  showed  climbing  Roses,  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  Countess  Grey,  and  pink-flowered 
Astilbes.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Waee,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  filled  the 
greater  part  of  one  large  tent  with  a  showy  dis- 
play of  flowers,  including  garden  plants.  Carna- 
tions, tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Roses,  &c.,  the 
whole  presented  in  excellent  condition.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  Beuckhaus,  Orleans,  and  St.  Jlark's 
Nurseries,  Twickenham,  showed  a  semi-circular 
group  of  Aspidistras  and  Ferns,  interspersed 
with  Meterosideros  floribunda,  the  Bottle-brush 
tree.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  E.  FOEDHAM,  Twickenham,  showed 
Gloxinias  set  in  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum 
Ferns,      (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peter- 
borough, showed  bunches  of  Roses,  also  Sweet 
Peas  in   variety.     (Silver  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  &  Son.  Bishop's  Road,  Bays- 
water,  exhibited  Box  trees  clipped  in  the  form 
of  birds.  &c.     (Silver  Jledal.) 

Mr.  William  Podpart,  Fernleigh  Orchards, 
Twickenham,  showed  bottled  fruits  In  variety. 


NEW  INVENTIONS. 


A  PORCELAIN  PLANT  LABEL. 

A  PLANT  label  that  has  a  more  or  lesa  perma- 
nent character  is  a  great  boon  to  the  gardener. 
The  wooden  labels  that  are  so  largely  used  are 
unsatisfactory,  because  after  a  short  time  the 
•writing  on  them  becomes  illegible.  Paper  labels 
are  convenient,  but  they  are  soon  destroyed  by 
the  weather.  Perhaps  the  most  simple,  and  yet 
the  most  durable,  are  those  made  of  lead,  with 
the  names  stamped  in  them,  but  these  have  to 
be  very  closely  approached  in  order  to  read  them. 
A  very  neat  form  of  label  has  just  been  sent  us 
by  Messrs. . -Kirkland  &  Co.,  Albion  Pottery, 
Etruria,  Stoke-on-Trent.  It  is  made  of  vitreous 
earthenware  and  the  name  is  stamped  on  a  white 
ground  before  being  covered  by  the  glazing.  The 
labels  are  totally  unaffected  by  the  weather,  and 
unless  broken  they  will  last  indefinitely.  One 
end  is  pierced  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  the 
tally  by  a  piece  of  string  or  wire. 
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Plants  in  Pots*  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  [0>ir,/.;. 
s.d.  s.d  s-d.  s.ij. 

i  0-  5  0     Rhodantlie,  per  dz.     5  0-  G  0 


[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  foe  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  winch  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  llie  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed.| 

Cut  Flowers.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs.    6 
Carnations,  p.  doz, 
blooms,      best 
American  (var.)     2 

—  second  size    ...    1 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.     bunches    9 

—  "  Malmaisons," 

p.  doz.  blooms  6 
Caltleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...    8 

Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.,  1 
Eucharis  grandiflora, 

per  dz,  blooms  2 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  3 
Gypsophila  ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  2 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches    3 

—  (German)  ...  2 
Ixias,  pr.  dz.  bchs.  2 
Lilium       auratum, 

per  bunch      ...    2 

—  longillorum    ...     1 

—  lane  i  f  ol  iuin 
rubrum  ...•     1 

—  album  ...         ...     1 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches     6 

—  extra  quality  ...  12 
Marguerites,  p.  <.lz. 

bunches  white 

and  yellow  ...  2 
Mignonette,       pe  r 

dozen  bunches  3 
Myosoijs,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     1 

Narcissus,    double 

white, dz. bchs.    2 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


d. 
0- 

s.d, 
8  0 

6- 
0- 

36 
2  0 

0-12  o| 

0- 

8  0 

0-10  o| 

6- 

2  6 

6- 

3  6 

0-5  0 

0- 

30 

0-6  0 
0-4  0 
0-3  0 

0- 
6- 

3  0 

26 

6-  2  6 
6-2  0 

0-9  0 
0-16  0 

0- 

3  0 

0-  5  0  1 

6- 

2  0 

0- 

2  6 

Odontoglcssmii 

crispuiu,      per 

dozen    blooms 

2  0- 

2  6 

Pffionies,  per  dozen 

bunches 

6  0- 

10  0 

Pelar  gon  i  n  ui  s, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

4  0-60 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 

4  0- 

60 

Poppies,     Iceland, 

per    dozen. 

bunches 

2  0- 

40 

—  Shirley 

2  0- 

3  0 

Pyrethrunis,      per 

dozen  bunches... 

2  0- 

3  0 

Richardia  atncana, 

per  dozen 

1  6- 

26 

Roses,   12  blooms. 

Nii)hetos 

1  0- 

2  0 

—  Blidesinaid    ... 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

2  0 

3  0 

—  Kai  serin  A. 

Victoria 

1  6- 

3  0 

—  C.  .Merinet      ... 

1  6- 

3  0 

—  Liberty 

3  0- 

5  0 

—  Mme.Cbatenay 

2  0- 

4  0 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

16-30 

—  Richmond 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  The  Bride      ... 

3  0- 

4  0 

—  UlricliBrunner 

2  0- 

40 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 

5  0- 

80 

Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

2  0- 

3  0 

Sweet  Peas,  perdz. 

bunches 

2  0- 

6  0 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 

0  3- 

0  4 

—  on    stems,   per 

bunch  

0  9- 

1  3 

Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  pln- 
mosns,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medm.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs,  (English) 
--  (French) 
Galax    leaves,    per 

dozeti  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-90 
16-20 


H  0-12  0 
10-20 

0  9-16 

2  6-30 

1  ()-  1  3 

16-20 

2  0-30 
0  6-09 

-2  0-2  6 


s.d. 
Grasses  (hardy), 

dozen  bunches     1  0- 
Hardy    foliage 

(vaiious),    per 

dozen  bunches 
Honesty    (Lunaria) 

per  bunch 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bundles 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 
(English) 
small-leaved... 

—  French 
Smilax.  per  dozen 

trails     


s.d. 
3  0 

9  0 
1  6 


3  0- 

1  0- 

2  0- 


0  9-16 

1  6- 
4  0- 


2  6 
5  0 


4  0- 
l  0- 


6  0 
1  6 


4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-80 
4  0-60 


Plants  in  Pots,  Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Erica     persoluta 

alba,    per  doz.  12  0-24  0 

—  candidissima, 
per  doz.         ...  18  0  24  0 

—  Cavendishi.dz.  24  0-36  0 
0-12  0|  Euonymus, perdz., 
"     "  "           in  pots 4  0-90 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 

—  m    small    and 
large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in  48's,  perdz.    4  0-60 

—  choicer  sorts  ..    8  0-12  0 

—  in  32's,  per  dz.  10  0-18  0 
Ficuselastica.p.dz.    8  0-10  0 

— ■  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
9  0-12  0  Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
9  0-12  0    Grevilleas.  per  dz.    4  0-60 


4  0-60 
12  &-80  0 
8  6-50 

15  0-24  0 

30  0-42  0 

12  0-18  0  I 


Ampelopsis      Veit- 

chii,  per  dozen 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen  ... 

—  larger    speci- 
mens     

~-  Moseri 

Araucaria   excel  sa, 
per  dozen 

—  large    plants, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  variegated 
Asparagus    plnmo- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  ... 

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issimns 
Boro  n  ia  hetero- 

ph  y  1 1  a,    per 

dozen  

Calceolarias 

yellow,    per 

dozen  

Chry  san  themum 

coronarium 

per  dozen 
Clematis,  per  doz, 

—  in  flower 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen... 
Coleus.  per  dozen 
Crassulas,  per  doz. 
Croions,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cy  per  us   alterni- 

foliiis,  dozen  ...     4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.     4  0-60 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.    9  0-24  0 


,  13  0-18  0 


50-70 


6  0-80 

8  0-90 
12  0-18  0 

18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 
8  0-12  0 


10-20 
5  0-60 


12  0-24  0 
9  0-18  0 


Hardy  flower  roots, 

per  dozen 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  

Hydrangea  panicu- 

lata       

—  liortensis 
Isolepis,  per  dozen    4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  15  0-24  0 

—  Fosieciana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     lo  ngi- 

floruni,  perdz.  12  0-18  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen 12  0-24  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 


Lobelia,  per  dozec 

Margueutes,  whits, 

per  dozer; 

—  Y  e  1 1  o  w,    per 
dozen  ... 

Mign  onet  t  e,  per 

dozen. ... 
Musk,  per  dozen... 
Pelargoniums, 

slow  varieties, 

per  dozen 

—  Ivy  leaved 

—  Oak  leaved    ... 

—  Zonals 

—  Bedding  varie- 
ties        


:-  0-  8  0 
'.2  0-.1S  0 


S  O-1'.i  0 
5  0-  (i  U 
4  0  0  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-25  0 


Rhodantlie,  per  dz.  5 
Rh  odode  ndions, 

each     2 

Roses,  H.P.'s,  per 

dozen  ..         ...    9 

—  Polyantha    va- 
rieties   12 

—  Ramblers,  each  5 
Sasifraga  pyramid- 

alis,  per  dozen  12 
Selaginella,      per 

dozen 4- 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  ...         ...     6 

Verbenas,     per 

dozen 5 


0-5  0 

0-12  0 

0-18  0 
0-10  6 

0-lb  0 

0-6  0 

0-9  0 

0-6  0 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples      (Tasman- 
ian),  per  case : 

—  Scarlet      Pear- 
main    7  6-90 

—  Alexander       ...     8  6-10  0 

—  Prince  Alfred..  10  0-11  0 

—  French  Crab...     8  6-10  0 

—  Sturmers        ...     9  0-10  6 

—  (A.  us  t  ralian), 
per  case: 

—  Dunn'sSeedlingU  6-13  0 

—  Rome  Beauty..  11  0-12  6 
Apricots   (French), 

per  box  ...  0  10-  1  6 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...    9  0-10  0 

—  No.  1        „    ...    6  6-80 

—  Extra         „     ...     8  0-90 

—  Giant        „     ...   10  0-12  0 

—  (Claret  coloured)  5  0-76 

—  Jamaica    „     ...    5  0-56 

—  I-oose,  per  dz.     0  6-10 
Cherries  (English), 


box 


per  peck 

—  h  sieve... 

—  fFrench), 

—  A  bushel : 

—  Black 

—  White 

—  Oxhearts 
Currants  (French), 

red.  handle  bkt. 

—  black,  J  sieve... 
Custard  Apples  ... 
Figs(Guernsey),dz. 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), 4  sieve... 

Grii|)e    Fruit,    case 
Grapes  (new) 


16-30 

3  0-50 
0  9-16 

4  0-60 
4  0-46 

4  0-50 

2  6-29 

5  6-66 

3  0-12  0 
16-20 

16-19 
9  0-13  0 
16-30 


Grapes,   English 
Hambros,p,  lb. 

—  Alicanles,p.lb. 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 
Lemons,  box  : 

—  Messina,  300... 

—  Do.         360... 

—  (Naples),  case 
Limes,  per  case  .. 
Lychfees,  per  bo.*:,.. 
Melons    (English), 

each     

—  (Guernsey)    

—  Canteloupe    ... 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  bag 

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona.  baK 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges  (Denia) ... 

—  C  al  if  ornian 
seedless, 
case     ... 

—  (Valencia)    per 
case  (420) 

—  per  case  (714).,, 

—  Murcias,    per 
case      

Peaches  (English) 
Pineapples,  each... 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Strawberries,  Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 
punnets 

—  Southampton 
baskets 

—  English,    peck 


per 


s.d.  s.d, 

13-16 
16-19 
19-30 

8  0-11  6 

9  0-12  6 
17  0-25  0 

3  0  — 
10-13 

16-19 
10-20 
2  0-30 

2  0-15  0 
38  0-40  0 

33  0-35  0 
30  0-32  0 

10  0-14  0 
10  0-22  0 


11  0-25  0 
10  0-21  0 

10  0  18  0 

3  0-15  0 
19-36 

4  0-60 


0  9-13 
2  0-30 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Arlichokes(Globe), 
per  dozen 

—  white,  p. bushel 

—  per  cwt. 
Asparagus,     per 

bundle: 

—  (English)  ... 
Beans,  per  lb.: 

—  (English) 

—  (French) 

—  (Guernsey)  ... 
Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,  per  mat 

—  per  craie 

—  per  box  (24)    ... 

—  Greens,       per 
bushel 

Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  (French), bunch 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

—  per  flat,  2^  to  3 
dozen  

Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuces  (English), 
per  crate,  5  dz. 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

1  9- 

2  0 

a  (1- 

2  6 

36 

— 

13-20 

0  4- 

06 

1)  B- 

1)  6 

0  4- 

116 

1  3- 

2  11 

2  0- 

3  0 

7  li- 

.H  0 

3  0- 

3  6 

10- 

16 

8  0-10  0  1 

1  3- 

30 

0  4- 

0  5 

2  0- 

2  R 

1  li- 

2  fi 

0  3}- 

0  4 

1  0- 

2  0 

6  0-66 

18-19 

n  0- 

21  0 

20-  2  C| 

R  fl- 

46 

6  0 

0  6- 

0  8 

0  4- 

0  6 

0  6- 

0  8 

2  6-46 
2  0-30 

8  0-90 

5  6-59 

6  3-7  0 

2  6-36 
13-16 

3  6-40 
13-16. 

0  5    — 

4  0     — 

0  3-04 

2  9-30 
2  6-30 
16-20 

9  0-12  0 
0  4-  0  G 

Remarks. — English  Cherries  are  arriving  in  an  unsound 
condition,  the  fruits  having  been  spoiled  by  the  rains. 
Strawberries  are  much  cheaper,  but  well-coloured  berries 
are  scarce.  Gooseberries  are  about  the  same  trade  as  last 
week.  Apples  are  selling  slowly  owing  to  the  large  quan- 
tities of  Strawberries.  Consignments  of  Oranges  are 
smaller,  but  Lemons  are  more  plentiful.  F.nglish  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  inclined  to  be  dtarer.  English  Tomaios 
are  plentiful  and  cht-ap,  but  b.nHy  coloured.  Trade 
generally  is  moderate.  E.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  GutU'-'i,  Weilnes- 
day,  June  30,  1009. 

Potatos. 


Mustard  and  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 

—  pickling,  pec 
Dusliel 

—  Lisbons,  p.  box 
Parsley, 12  bunches 

—  J  sieve 

Peas  (French),  per 

pad      

—  (English),  per 
bushel : 

—  Blues 

—  Whites 
Potatos(TenerifFe), 

per  cwt. 

—  (3t.  Malo),cwt. 

—  (Jersey), cwt... 

—  (English),  per 
bushel ... 

Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  (French),  per 
bunch  ... 

Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.     ,. 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality 

—  (X'alencia),  per 
package  

Watercress,  p.  dz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

1  0    — 

10  0-11  0 

4  0-60 
9  0-10  6 

2  0    — 

1  0    — 

2  0-86 


Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date  .- 
Maincrop     ... 
Evergood 
King  Edward 


s.d.  s.d. 
...2  6-3  0 
...2  3-2  9 
...  2  0-26 
...  2  3-26 


Dunbars—  s.d.  s.d. 

Upto-Datc,  red  soil  3  0    — 

,,        ,,      grey  soil  2  0-26 

Jerseys  (new),  cwt.   6  0-70 

Si.  Malo's    6  0~  0  6 

Cherbourgs 5  0-66 


Ri-MAiiKS. -There  is  little  demand  for  old  Potalos  and 
the  slock  is  nearly  exhausted.  The  trade  for  new  tubers 
is  fair,  and  nrices  sre  a  little  higher.  Etiwitrd  J.  Nncbuin, 
Covent  Carilen  atut  St,  i'nucras,  June  30^  1909, 
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THE    GARDENERS    CHRONICLE. 


[July  3,  1909. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Bad  weather  and  the  abundance  of  Strawberries  from  the 
more-favoured  districts  have  been  detrimental  to  the  plant 
and  flower  trade.  This  morning  there  were  large  quantities 
of  cut  flowers  and  plants  unsold  at  closing  time.  In  the  plant 
trade  there  are  many  growers  who  hold  stock  over  rather 
than  reduce  piices.  And  it  is  the  same  with  cut  flowers 
to  some  extent ;  but  late  in  the  morning  there  are  many  who 
try  to  clear  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  and  it  is  this  which 
causes  trouble  on  both  sides.  The  grower  hears  from  a 
local  man  that  he  has  paid  a  certain  price,  but  does  not 
make  an  allowance  for  the  waste  or  what  has  to  be  cleared 
at  very  low  prices,  if  it  is  sold  at  all. 

Pot  Plants. 
Some  growers  have  discontinued  sending  consignments, 
but  I  have  rarely  seen  bedding  plants  so  pientiful  at  the  end 
of  June.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  all  colours  are  good  in 
3-inch  and  5-inch  pots.  Good  white  varieties  may  be  few, 
but  all  other  colours  are  over-plentiful ;  King  of  Denmark 
is  the  most  prominent.  The  variety  Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  in 
5-lnch  pots,  is  well  flowered.  All  the  ivy-leaved  varieties 
are  good,  but  do  not  sell  well.  Marguerites  are  remarkably 
good  ;  the  yellaw  variety  is  belter  than  I  have  seen  it  for 
some  years  past,  but  unfortunately  it  comes  in  too  late  for 
the  best  trade.  The  white  variety  is  present  all  the  year 
through,  and  at  ihe  present  time,  though  so  late  in  the 
season,  the  plants  are  of  excellent  quality.  Fuchsias  are 
good,  and  Saxifraga  pyramidalis  is  procurable  in  good  plants. 
Ihe  Crassulas  now  include  good  examples  of  C.coccinea.and 
the  dwarf  hybrid  varieties  are  well  flowered.  Liliums  are 
not  quite  so  plentif-ul  and  prices  may  advance.  Rhodanthe 
is  scarce.  Spirasas  are  good,  and  it  must  be  disappointing  to 
growers  of  the  new  pink  varieties  to  have  so  many  left 
unsold.  Verbenas  are  still  very  good,  and  prices  are  hardly 
equal  to  the  quality  of  the  plants.  We  do  not  often  get  late 
Mignonette  so  good  as  it  is  at  present.  The  supplies  of 
foliage  plants  are  more  than  equal  to  the  demand. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Roses  are  over-plentiful  except  the  best  red  sorts  on  long 
stems,  which  were  difficult  to  procure  even  at  advanced 
prices.  An  abundance  of  Carnations  is  seen,  .-^t  closing 
time  there  were  heaps  of  Sweet  Peas  left  on  the  stands. 
I  may  again  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  the  definite 
colours  that  are  in  general  demand.  The  variety  Stirling 
Stent,  which  gained  an  award  ol  merit  last  week,  should 
prove  useful  for  market;  and  blanche  Steven-,  the  pure 
white  variety,  should  also  be  worth  attention.  Pyrethrums 
axe  not  quite  so  plentiful.  Pjeomes  are  good  in  all  colours, 
but  very  few  of  the  single  varieties  are  seen.  Spanish 
Irises  from  English  growers  are  remarkably  good,  the 
weather  having  been  particularly  favourable  tor  them. 
Glaiiiolus  Brenchleyensis  is  now  coming  in,  and  the  hybrids 
of  Colvilei  are  over-plentiful.  Stance  in  white,  yellow,  and 
bine  has  been  making  good  prices.  Liliums  self  for  prices 
bsiow  the  average.    A.  H.,  tovcnt  Garden,  June  30,  1909. 


f  orTCcijdordenU 


THE    WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  June  30, 

The  fottith  cold  week  in  succession.  —  All  the  days  of  the 
past  week  were  more  or  less  cold,  and  on  the  coldest  day 
the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  at  no  time  rose 
higher  than  64°,  which  is  15'^  below  the  average  maximum 
for  the  time  of  year.  The  nights  were  also  all  cold,  but 
much  less  unseasonably  cold  than  the  days.  The  ground 
temperatures  still  remain  low,  and  are  at  the  present  time 
2'*  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  3'*  colder  at  1  foot  deep  than 
is  seasonable.  Rain  has  fallen  on  each  of  the  last  nine  days 
and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  Ij  inches.  Of  that  amount 
four  gallons  have  already  come  through  the  bare  soil  gauge, 
but  less  than  half  that  quantity  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  four 
hours  a  day,  which  is  2^  hours  a  day  short  of  the  average 
daily  duration  for  the  end  of  June.  The  winds  have  been 
as  a  rule  light.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  as  much  as  14  per  cent. — £.  A/.,  BerkhamsUJ,- 
him  30t  1909. 


Obituav))* 


William  Whibberley.— The  death  occurred 
oa  the  18th  ult.,  at  The  Hollies,  Little  Bud- 
worth,  Cheshire,  of  Mr.  William  Whibberley, 
late  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  Egerton,  Bart.,  of 
Oulton  Park,  Cheshire.  Mr.  Whibberley  com- 
menced his  gardening  career  with  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  at  Sydenham.  Later  he  acted  as  foreman 
at  Nunnington  Castle  and  Apley  Park^  his  first 
charge  being  with  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  at 
Shelton  Abbey,  Co.  Wicklow.  He  was  also  gar- 
dener at  Mitchelstown  Castle.  In  1885  Mr. 
Whibberley  returned  to  England  to  take  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  Oulton  Park,  where  he  remained 
until  retiring  last  year,  an  allowance  being  made 
to  him  in  recognition'  of  long  and  faithful  ser- 
vices. Deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son. 
The  funpral  took  place  at  Little  Budworth 
Parish  Church. 

Mrs.  Wadds. — Hannaii,  wife  of  Bailey  VVadds, 
on  June  24,  at  181,  Uttoxeter  New  Road,  Derby, 
aged  75  veara. 


*.*  The  Editors  will  he  glad  to  rcceivp,  for 
cons. deration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Carnations  :  W.  E.  B.  You  cannot  expect  to 
obtain  strong,  healthy  stock  from  diseased 
plants.  Spray  the  healthy  ones  before  layer- 
ing the  shoots  with  potassium  sulphide  solu- 
tion at  a  strength  of  1  oz.  in  three  gallons  of 
water. 

Caterpillars  Infesting  Tomatos  ;  ^Vorricd. 
So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  caterpillars  are 
those  of  the  moth  Heliothis  armiger.  Paris 
green,  although  effective,  cannot,  unfortu- 
nately, be  used  owing  to  the  danger  of  placing 
poison  on  fruits  used  for  food.  Hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  would  no  doubt  destroy  the  insects, 
but  it  is  questionable  whether  or  not  it  would 
have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  plants.  The 
safest,  if  not  the  most  effective,  course  is  to 
check  them  by  hand  picking,  and  if  the  plants 
will  admit  of  the  treatment,  shake  them  over 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  an  inverted  umbrella. 

Employment  at  Kew  Gardens  :  G.  0.  Parti- 
culars may  be  obtained  from  the  Curator  of 
the  gardens.  No  examination  is  entailed,  and 
no  women  gardeners  are  now  employed  at  Kew. 
Your  chances  of  obtaining  an  official  appoint- 
ment after  completing  your  two  y-ears'  course 
will  depend  upon  whether  any  vacancies  occur 
during  the  time  you  are  about  to  leave,  and 
on  your  fitness  for  filling  the  post. 

Employment  in  Public  P.vrks  :  V.  B.  Write  for 
particulars  to  the  superintendent  of  the  park 
you  wish  to  enter.  A  list  of  the  principal 
parks  is  given  in  the  Gardenijig  Year  Book 
and  Garden  Oracle^  published  by  Messrs.  W. 
H.  and  L.  Collinc;ridge,  Citv  Press,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  'E.C. 

Fig  Lea\t:s  :  T.  S.  No  disease  is  present  to 
account  for  the  trouble.  The  cause  must  be 
looked  for  in  some  other  direction. 

Foxglove  Flower:  H.  M.  The  flower  has  be- 
come regular,  a  condition  termed  peloria. 
Peloric  flowers  are  common  in  other  plants  of 
the  Foxglove  family. 

Grub  on  Apple:  Lihertia.  There  are  no 
"grubs"  on  the  twigs  you  send;  but  the 
bark  is  practically  covered  with  the  eggs  of 
the  Bryobia  mite.  Spray  the  trees  during  the 
winter  with  the  Woburn  wash. 

Infested  Cabbages,  &c.  :  If.  B.  Bruce.  The 
dry  weather  of  May  is  accountable,  in  a  large 
measure,  for  the  ravages  of  the  "  Turnip  fly  " 
(Haltica  nemorum),  which  you  refer  to  as  being 
so  destructive  to  Cabbages,  &c.  The  recent 
rains  will  no  doubt  enable  the  plants  to  out- 
grow the  attack.  If,  as  you  say,  arsenate  of 
lead  has  so  far  failed,  we  would  recommend 
another  application  of  this  insecticide.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such 
.  measures  will  not  destroy  the  larvse  or  pre- 
vent them  from  feeding,  as  they  do,  between 
the  cuticle  of  the  leaves.  Every  care  should 
be  taken  to  encourage  early  development  of 
the  plants.  Copious  waterings  should  be 
afforded  during  periods  of  drought. 

Injured  Roses:  John  S'ergeaunt.  The  grubs 
causing  the  damage  are  the  "  Coch-y- 
bonddu  *'  of  the  Welsh  {Phyllopertha  hor- 
ticola).  often  u?ed  as  a  bait  by  fisher- 
men. The  only  satisfactory  method  of  dealing 
with  the  pest,  seeing  that  the  Roses  are  in 
full  bloom,  is  to  shake  the  plants  over  an 
inverted  umbrella  and  destroy  the  beetles  that 
are  thus  collected. 

Names  op  Plants  :  /.  S.  H.  Mascan  comosum 
monstrosum.  In  this  form  the  flowers  aro 
all  barren  and  their  structure  abnormal.  It 
is  popularly  known  as  the  Feather  Hyacinth. — 
J.  L.  1,  Aristolochla  Sipho  ;  2,  Mackaya  bella. 
— J.  H.  1,  Campanula  glomerata;  2,  Geum 
coccmeum. — Idri^.  Sisyrinchium  bermudianum 
(syn.  S.  anceps),  blue-eyed  Grass.— T.  W.  Alder, 
Alnus  glutinosa.— £.  G.  II.  1,  Tsuga  Brun- 
oniana ;  2,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  pendula ; 
3.  C.  L.  lutea.  — r.  Murdcn.  The  specimen  is 
Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry.       It   can   bo 


propagated  by  means  of  seeds,  which  ripen. 
Ireely, — A.  I.   Ilex  dipyrena.  —  Constant  Reader. 

1,  Sedumrupestreelegans  ;  2,  S.  spathulifolium  ;, 

3,  Eschscholtzia  calitornica  ;  4,  Krigeronphila- 
delphicuS;  5,  Helianthemxua  vulgare  var. ;  6, 
Polygonum  Bistorta. — E.  N.  1,  Kalmia  lati- 
folia ;  2,  Dictaninus  albus  var.  purpureus ;  3. 
Clematis  integnfoUa  ;    4,  Geranium  disseclum  ; 

5,  Helianthemum  vulgare  var  ;  G,  Hieracium 
villosiun. — T.  T.  1,  Acaena  inermis  ;  2,  Astra- 
galus danicus  ;  3,  Paronychia  capitata,  4,  Heli- 
chrysum  orientals;    5,  Tradescautia  virgtnica ; 

6,  Linaria  reticulata.  — i^i/ic<?ff.    1,  Viciasepium; 

2,  Polygonum  Bistorta;  3,  Geranium  pyrenai- 
cum  ;  4,  Lathyrus  pratensis. — B.  1,  Mertensia 
echiodes;  2  and  3,  forms- of  Pentstemon  humi- 
lis.—  Cortiwall.  Lychnis  Fios-cuculi.  —  Oliver 
Haylcs.  Achillea  Bibirica.—J^i6erfia.  1,  Abiei 
ciiicica;  2,  Cryptomeria  japonica;  3,AsterFre- 
montii ;  4,  Iris  versicolor  var.  virginiana  ;  o, 
Veronica  Teucrium  ;  6,  Saiifraga  Wallace! ;  b, 
Pyrus  Aria;  9,  Pyrus  fioribunda.  — G.  .H".  Green- 
liam.  1,  Amaianchier  canadensis  ;  2,  Nandina. 
domestica  ;  3,  Scrophularia  aquatica  variegata  ; 

4,  probably    ^scuius    indie  a ;     5,    Kniphofi^i.  , 
Tuckii;    6.  Polypodium  aureum  ;    7,    Phuopsis 
stylosa. — B.    H.      1,     Adiantum    hispidulum  ; 

2,  Adiautnm  formosum  ;  3,  Asplenium  tricho- 
manes  ;  4,  Selaginella  umbrosa;  5,  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  ;  6,  Pteris  aquilina,  common  Bracken 
which  often  conies  up  in  the  peat  in  which 
Orchids  are  potted. — 0.  T.  Both  Cattleya. 
Mossia;.  — i*'.  W.  J.  1,  Davallia  dissecta;  2, 
Stenotaphram  americanum  variegatum ;  3,  « 
Selaginella  uncinata  (ciesiaj ;  4,  Pellionea  pul- 
chra;  o,  Helxine  Soleirolii. — E.  B.  Periploca. 
greeca.— iU.  A.  M.  Muscari  comosum  variety 
monstrosum. — F.  B.  Vanda  Bensonii  variety. 
Jack.   Qilnothera  fruticosa;  2,  Dielytra  eximia; 

3,  Centranthus   ruber;     4,  Sedum  spectabile  ; 

5,  Henierocallis  Middendorffii  ;  6,  Ptachys 
lanata. — C.  B.,  Hants.  The  slender  yellow 
flowers  are  Oucidium  flexuosum ;  the  others 
Oncidium  Wentwoithianum  and  Centranihus 
ruber. — Hortus.  Cattleya  Gaskelliana.— -i.  H. 
Oplirys  apifera.  Coiydalis  lutea.  Send  when 
in  flower. 

Peach  Leaves:  U'.  Y.  A'.,  C.  H.,  and  Gar- 
dener. Ti»»:  foliage  is  affected  with  the  "  shot- 
hole  "  fungus — Cercospora  circumscissa.  Put 
8  lb?,  of  good  quicklime  into  a  barrel,  add  one 
gallon  of  water,  and  when  the  lime  begin;;  to 
slake  add  8  lbs.  powdered  sulphur.  Stir  well 
until  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked,  then  add 
water  to  make  50  gallons  of  t&e  mixture.  This 
should  be  kept  stirred  during  its  application  to 
the  trees.  The  specific  is  most  efficacious  just 
when  the  leaves  have  first  expanded,  but  its> 
use  should  be  continued  at  intervals. 

Peach. Trees  Unhealthy:  E.  H,  S  Co.  The 
shoots  are  affected  with  '*  blister,"  caused  by 
a  fungus — Exoascus  deformans.  Cut  off  and 
burn  the  badly-affected  parts  and  spray  the 
trees  with  a  dilute  animoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate  at  intervals.  See  also  reply 
to   Wales  in  the  issue  for  June  5,  p.  372. 

Schedule:  Enquirer.  Rule  5  states  that  all 
specimens  exhibited  must  be  the  bona-fide 
property  of  the  exhibitor,  or  of  his  employer, 
and  have  been  in  his  possession  at  least  three 
months.  If  the  committee  desired  certain 
classes  to  be  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
this  rule,  it  may  be  assumed  they  would  have 
declared  this  in  the  schedule  They  do  not; 
appear  to  have  done  so,  and,  therefore,  the 
rule   should   be   enforced. 

Vine  Leaves  with  Warts  :  //.  C.  7?.  The 
irregularities  on  the  leaves  are  not  due  to  dis- 
ease due  to  fungus  or  insects,  but  are  the 
result  of  outgrowths  of  cellular  tissue.  The 
presence  of  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere is  generally  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
Keep  the  vinery  drier  and  admit  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  ' 

Willow:  H.  li.  W.,  Stutfjart.  We  cannot  find 
anything  to  account  for  the  remarkable 
growth.  It  is  one  of  those  teratological  varia- 
tions the  cause  of  which  remains  unknown. 

Communications    Received.— .4..  J.  M.,  U.S.A.— F.  M. 

-1.  B.  B.-G.  &  W.-W.  C— W.  B.— H.  E.— J.  T.  11,  - 
Jno.  M.~R.  I.  L— B..  Java— J.  D.  G.— C.  P.  R.-  \^'. 
—  J.  D-  G.— W.  R.  D.-K.  &  S.— E.  M.— W.G,  S  -<5.  B. 
—J.  C-T.  D.— H.  C.  L.— A.  Neal— Anxious— E.  T.- 
E.  P.  &CO.-B.  T.  A.-F.  G.-J.  V.  A  Sons— P.  F.  S.— 
A.  M.— D.  &  Sons— H.  F.  R.  -A.  G.— M.  P.  L,— W.  R.  H. 
— F.  C— E.  W,  L.-Constant  Reader— C.  H.  H.— J.  J.  P. 
— G.  H.  B.-Ina  S.  E.-W.  T.  P.-H.  J.-J.  A.  B. -Begin- 
ner-B.T.  A.-H.  H.— A.  J.  M.— T.  P,— E.  P.  D.  &  Sons. 
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THE  DISTRIBUTION   OF 
PLANTS. 

THE  systematic  study  of  the  branch  of 
botany  now  generally  known  under 
the  name  of  ecology,  is  of  quite  recent 
growtli.  Prof.  AVarming's  Danish  work, 
called  TIantrsamfund  ("  Plant  Societies  "), 
iuibli,shed  in  1895.  and  well  known  to  most 
I'll i^lish  botanists  in  the  German  translation 
Mliii-li  appeared  the  following  year  under  the 
title  of  Q'Jcologische  Fflanzcnrjeiigraphie  (Eco- 
logical plant-geography),  was  the  first  gen- 
eral text-book  dealing  with  this  attractive 
subject.  Ecold'ilral  plant-geography  differs 
fi'om  plant-geography  as  it  used  to  be  under- 
stood (now  often  called  Floristic  plant- 
geography),  in  that  the  former  deals,  not 
with  the  distribution  of  plants  on  the  earth 
by  species,  genei-a  and  families,  but  with  the 
distribution  and  composition  of  those  natural 
tin  its  of  vegetation,  or  plant-communities — 
forests,  prairies,  marshes  and  the  like — into 
which  plants  naturally  group  themselves,  and 
with  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  composition 
Hnd  distribution.  The  study  of  the  detailed 
facts   of   distribution    is   a   branch    of   plant- 


geography,  ^^■hile  the  study  of  the  actual  effect 
of  external  conditions  on  the  plants,  which 
leads  to  the  success  of  one  tj-pe  of  vegetation 
in  one  place  and  another  in  another,  belongs 
to  one  of  the  most  recondite  regions  of  plant- 
physiology. 

Professor  Warming's  new  work*  follows  the 
lines  of  his  earlier  book  already  alluded  to, 
tliough  it  is  considerably  increased  in  size 
owing  to  the  great  additions  to  our  store  of 
information  which  have  accrued  during  the 
last  14  years.  The  introduction  deals  with 
the  scope  of  the  subject;  nith  the  "  growth- 
forms  "  which  are  the  characteristic  features 
of  different  kinds  of  vegetation  (such,  for 
example,  as  the  coniferous  tree,  the  deciduous 
tree,  the  bush  form,  the  grass-types,  rosette- 
plants,  different  forms  of  submerged  plants, 
&c.),  and  the  adaptations  which  they  show 
to  the  different  conditions  under  which  they 
live ;  and,  finally,  with  the  conception  of  a 
plant-community. 

The  first  .section  considers  the  "  ecological 
factors  "  (light,  heat,  atmospheric  humidity, 
nature  and  water-content  of  soil,  &c.)  and 
their  effect  upon  plants  and  plant-communi- 
ties. The  next  section  deals  with  the  "  com- 
munal life  of  organisms,"  and  shows  how, 
owing  to  the  interdependence  of  plants  living 
together  in  one  habitat,  whether  by  way  of 
competition  or  because  one  set  of  plants 
furnishes  something  that  another  set  needs, 
e.g.,  hy  enrichment  of  the  soil,  by  shelter, 
and  the  like,  plants  come  to  exist  in  more  or 
less  definite  communities.  The  third  section 
deals  concisely  with  the  numerous  adap- 
tations of  structure  found  among  plants 
living  under  different  conditions  of  life.  Tlien 
follow  1.3  sections  devoted  to  a  systematic 
review  of  the  various  plant-communities  of 
the  world  grouped  into  13  classes,  and,  finallj-, 
there  is  a  section  on  the  "  struggle  between 
plant-communities." 

Every  part  of  the  book  contains  much  valu- 
able information.  Prof.  Warming  is  not 
only  one  of  tlie  pioneers  of  the  subject  and 
a  most  assiduous  worker  at  its  detailed 
development,  but  he  is  also  a  master  of  skil- 
ful and  penetrating  discussion  of  the  problems 
in  which  the  subject  abounds.  In  fact,  as 
the  author  plainly  tells  us,  in  the  preface  and 
eisenhere,  the  whole  subject  is  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  when  we  consider  that  it 
involves  parts  of  plant-physiology  as  yet 
unexplored.  A  perusal  of  the  section 
dealing  witJi  ecological  factors  and  their 
action  is  sufficient  to  show  how  little  we 
know  that  is  fundamental  about  the  effect  of 
external  influences  on  plants.  The  author 
concludes,  as  indeed  is  inevitable,  that  water 
is  by  far  the  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  actual  distribution  and  character 
of  plant-communities.  He  also  concludes  that 
the  physical  characters  of  the  soil  are  more 
important  than  the  chemical  in  determining 
vegetation.  This  is  an  old  quarrel  between 
two  rival  schools  of  plant-geographers,  reach- 
ing far  back  into  the  last  century,  and  the 
only  way  to  assign  the  correct  relative  im- 
portance to  the  two  classes  of  factors  is 
by     direct     experiment.       It     may     be     sus- 


•*  Oecolnou  ^f  riaitt^,  an  introduction  to  the  Stndy  of 
Plant-communities.  By  Eug.  'Warininff,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Copenhagen.  Bssisted  by  Martin  Vahf, 
prepared  for  publication  in  English  by  Percy  Groom  and 
Isaac  Baylev  Balfour.  (Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon  Press. 
1903.)    Pp.  xi.  and  422.    Price  8.s.  6d. 


pected  that  Prof.  Warming's  view  is  influ- 
enced by  his  knowdedge  of  the  vegetation  of 
his  native  land,  where  the  soil  is  mostly 
glacial  debris,  in  which  there  are  no  marked 
chemical  distinctions  as  between  one  region 
and  another. 

The  classification  of  all  known  plant-com- 
munities into  13  cla.sses  is  necessarily  pro- 
visional, as  the  author  contends  all  ecological 
classification  must  needs  be  at  present.  It  is 
doubtful  it  some  of  the  classes,  such,  for 
ia.stance,  as  Chersophi/tes,  or  plants  of  waste 
places,  have  any  value  at  all. 

The  filial  section,  on  the  struggle  between 
plant-communities,  is  able  and  concise,  though 
we  cannot  agree  with  the  author's  views  or. 
the  origin  of  species.  He  a.ssumes  that 
"  plants  possess  a  peculiar,  inherent  force  or 
faculty  by  the  exercise  of  which  they  diiecthj 
adapt  themscli-cs  to  new  conditions,  that  is  to 
say,  they  change  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
come fitted  for  existence  in  accordance  with 
their  new  surroundings  "  (author's  italics). 
To  assume  so  much  appears  to  be  to  renoun.^e 
the  attempt  at  real  scientific  explanation 
altogether. 

'We  confess  to  some  curiosity  as  to  whether 
the  present  book  was  written  in  English  by 
Prof.  AVarming  and  revised  by  Professors 
Groom  and  Balfour,  or  whether  it  was  actually 
translated  from  a  Danish  text.  The  preface 
is  obscure  on  the  point.  The  English  is 
very  good,  but  we  can  scarcely  congratulate 
those  who  prepared  the  book  for  pub- 
lication in  English  on  all  the  new  tech- 
nical terms.  "  Fell-field  "  and  "  fell-heath  " 
may  be  good  etymological  equivalents  of  the 
Danish  originals,  but  we  do  not  think  it  eitlier 
likely  that  they  will,  or  desirable  that  they 
should,  find  a  permanent  place  in  English 
terminology.  "  High  moor  "  and  "  low 
moor  "  are  also  likely  to  be  misleading.  There 
seems  no  adequate  reason  for  writing 
"  oecology  "  rather  than  "  ecology." 

The  book  is  not  quite  free  from  small  mis- 
takes, most  of  which  are  due  to  defective 
proof-reading,  and  there  are  a  few  doubtful 
statements.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
general  usefulness.     T. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


MOORE,  LIMITED. 
Tms  establishment  has  taken  a  prominent  place 
in  Orchid  horticulture  during  the  past  three 
years.  It  is  under  the  management  of  the  well- 
known  experts  in  Orchids,  Mr.  W.  H.  Hatcher 
and  Mr.  W.  Mansell.  The  nursery  is 
situated  on  high  ground  at  Rawdon,  some 
seven  miles  from  Leeds,  near  to  Apperlev 
Bridge  Station  on  the  Midland  Railway.  The 
Orchid  houses  are  built  on  the  hill  side,  and, 
consequently,  are  arranged  in  terrace  form, 
and  longitudinally  the  different  sections  of  each 
range  exhibit  the  same  arrangement.  The  older 
houses  have  been  thoroughly  renovated,  and  new- 
ranges  added,  including  a  large  span-roofed 
range  connecting  the  ends  of  the  other  liouses. 
The  houses,  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit,  pre- 
sented a  very  attractive  appearance,  with  many 
showy  Orchids  in  bloom,  including  a  fine  strain  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Aphrodite,  with  some  exception- 
ally good  white-petalled  forms;  L.-C,  Bletchlcy- 
ensis,  one  of  them  a  very  large  and  finely-col- 
oured flower  ;  L.-C.  Fascinator,  Cattleva  Dus.sel- 
dorfei  Undine,  one  of  the  best  white  Cattlevas; 
the  true  C.  Harrisoniie  violacea.  of  which  tliero 
are    several    finely-coloured    examples ;    good    C- 
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Mossise  and  C.  Mendelii ;  some  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossuras,  including  0.  Rolfeffi  and  good  forms  of 
0.  crispo-Harry.inum ;  0.  raaculatum ;  several 
hybrid  Phaius  ;  Oncidium  varicosum  Rogersii,  0. 
Barcodes,  and  other  Brazilian  Oncidiums,  with 
the  handsome  and  fragrant  0.  Lanceanum,  a 
large  importation  of  which  has  recently  arrived. 
In  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses  the  usual  plan  of  having  close, 
moisture-holding  stages  fitted  with  an  open 
wooden  stage  has  been  adopted.  In  some  of 
the  new  houses  the  whole  of  the  staging  is  of  open 
woodwork,  it  having  been  found  that  Dendro- 
biums  and  some  other  genera,  if  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  water,  make  finer  pseudo-bulbs  under 
this  system  of  culture.  For,  when  the  resting 
time  approaches,  and  water  is  withheld,  the  air 
passing  freely  between  the  staging  facilitates  the 
ripening  of  the  growths.  Mr,  Hatcher  holds 
that  open  staging  for  many  Orchids  is  as  good  as 
any  system  during  the  growing  season,  and  pre- 


FlG.    6. — INFLORESCENCE     OF    PRIMULA     LITTO- 

NIANA,    AS    SHOWN    AT    THE    HOLLAND    PARK 

EXHIBITION. 

{See  pp.  15  and  26.) 

ferable  where  large  batches  of  Dendrobiums,  such 
as  the  firm  import,  have  to  be  rested. 

Provision  is  made  for  storing  rain-water  in 
the  tanks,  and  liberal  use  is  made  of  this  in  sum- 
mer. At  that  season  the  artificial  heat  from  the 
boilers  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  limit, 
and  quite  cut  off  from  the  cool  and  cool-interme- 
diate houses — the  result  being  that  the  plants 
throughout  are  in  very  vigorous  condition.  For 
potting  material  Osmunda  fibre  is  said  to  be  far 
better  and  more  economical  than  the  Orchid  peat 
now    procurable. 

The  new  lean-to  range  on  the  highest  level  has 
on  the  one  side  a  fine  lot  of  Phaljenopsis,  the 
largest  batch  consisting  of  P.  Rimestadtiana, 
of  which  some  were  in  bloom.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  same  house  was  a  batch  of  Oncidium 
Lanceanum,  and  small  lots  of  0.  luridum  gutta- 
tum     and     others     of     the     section,     together 


with  O.  Papilio  and  0.  Krameri  with  their 
butterfly-like  flowers,  which  have  the  advantage 
of  being  produced  for  years  from  the  same  flower- 
spikes.  Other  batches  noted  in  the  range  were 
Cypripedium  bellatulum,  C.  niveum  and  fine 
varieties  of  C.  Charlesworthii.  The  rare  Den- 
drobium  Lyonii,  which  produces  from  stout, 
quadrangular  pseudo-bulbs  upright  spikes  of 
rose-pink  flowers,  resembles  a  better  form  of  the 
Bornean  D.  Treacherianum. 

Another  house  was  filled  with  seedling  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  crosses  between  Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora  and  other  genera,  and  hybrid  Cypripedium, 
the  records  of  which  sliow  that  C.  insigne  Hare- 
field  Hall  has  been  used  largely.  They  are  ap- 
proaching flowering  size,  some  being  noticed  al- 
ready in  bud. 

The  ne.\t  house,  like  some  of  the  other  houses, 
contained  subjects  which  appeal  strongly  to 
the  botanist  and  lover  of  species  of  Orchids, 
there  being  in  it  an  interesting  selection  of 
Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopetalums  and  Mega- 
cliniums.  One  probably  new  and  rather  large 
growing  species  from  Southern  Nigeria  had 
a  bracteate  head  to  the  inflorescence  from 
which  appeared  in  succession  curious  flowers 
with  blackish,  brush-like  labellums.  A  batch  of 
Burmese  species  of  the  deciduous  section,  includ- 
Bulbophyilum  hirtum,  and  B.  comosum,  though 


D.  Dearei,  the  importation  bringing  with  it  a  few 
of  another  species,  probably  D.  revolutum.  D. 
Wardianum,  and  other  Burmese  Dendrobiums;  Ei 
small  lot  of  the  highland  Indian  form  of  D. 
Jamesianura,  known  as  D.  Donnesise,  which  is 
very  dwarf  in  growth  and  bears  larger  flowers 
than  the  type;  a  lot  of  the  true  D.  infundibulum, 
some  of  them  in  flower  ;  and  D.  coelogyne  were 
also  noticed. 

In  the  next  house  was  a  collection  of  Cym- 
bidiums,  also  two  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  and 
handsome  Ccelogyne  asperata  (Lowii),  the  one 
with  five,  and  the  other  with  two  flower-spikes  ; 
C.  pandurata,  Zygopetalum  Burkii,  Z.  rostratum 
and  other  warm-house  species. 

The  Odontoglossum  houses  contained  a  very 
fine  lot  of  plants,  principally  0.  crispum.  These 
are  grown  as  cool  as  possible,  and  with  more 
ventilation  than  is  the  custom  with  some  growers. 

In  one  house  hybrid  Orchids  are  being  raised, 
and  some  promising  crosses  are  in  course  of  de- 
velopment, but  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  importation  of  Orchids  is  considered  of  equal 
importance  to  the  growing  of  hybrids. 

The  grounds  are  some  three  and  a  half  acres 
in  extent.  The  fine  trees  on  the  hill-side  have 
beneath  them  some  pretty  paths  and  rocky  nooks, 
with  heavy  masses  of  the  natural  rock  of  the 
district. 


Fig.    7. — PRIMULA    LITTONIANA    AS    IT    GROWS    IN    THE 

LICHIANG    VALLEY,    YUNNAN,    CHINA. 

(See  pp.  15  and  26.) 


not  in  flower,  gave  off  that  hay-like  fragrance 
peculiar  to  the  section,  and  noticeable  in  the 
flowers,  pseudo-bulbs,  leaves  and  roots,  especially 
when  drj'.  A  batch  of  Catasetums  with  large 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  another  of  Mormodes  and 
Cycnoches  were  also  interesting. 

The  next  house  contained  hybrids,  but  only 
Cattleya  Dusseldorfei  Undine  was  in  flower ;  a 
good  batch  of  Brasso-Cattleyas,  however,  was  in 
sheath. 

A  large  span-roofed  house  contained  a  collec- 
tion of  Vandas,  Aerides,  Saccolabiums  and 
Angriecums,  a  few  being  in  bloom.  Vanda 
ccerulea  of  the  best  type  was  present  in  consider- 
able numbers.  In  the  next  intermediate  house, 
among  many  rare  species,  were  noted  Sarcochilus 
unguiculatus,  several  Gongoras,  including  the 
rare  G.  odoratissima  with  a  fine  spike  of  claret- 
red  flowers  ;  Bulbophyllum  lemniscatoides,  whose 
curious,  fringed  flowers  are  borne  on  a  drooping 
head;  Physosiphon  Loddigesii,  with  pretty 
racemes  of  orange-coloured  flowers ;  Epiden- 
drura  umbellatum,  and  several  other  Epiden- 
drums.  Stelis,  Octomerias,  and  a  great  number 
of  pretty  Masdevallias. 

The  Dendrobium  houses  had  one  side  nearly  filled 
with  hybrid  and  white  D.  nobile,  and  on  the 
other  stages  was  a  large  batch  of  the  fine  white 


THE   ROCK   GARDEN. 


EUPHORBIA  JIYRSINITES. 
This  prostrate-growing  plant,  with  markedly 
glaucous  foliage,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
species  of  the  genus.  By  reason  of  its  habit 
of  growth  it  is  better  suited  to  the  rock-garden 
or  rudely-constructed  rock-wall  than  to  the 
border.  The  species  appears  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent as  to  soil  and  succeeds  in  strong  loam  or 
quite  sandy  material.  In  text-books  the  usual 
references  to  "  seeds,  division,  and  cuttings  "  are 
given,  without  qualification,  as  the  methods  of 
propagation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  easy 
to  increase  this  species  by  division.  Seeds  are 
useful  enough  when  available,  but  they  are  often 
a  long  time  before  they  gei-minate.  The  only 
really  serviceable  type  of  cutting  is  that  which 
may  be  torn  from  the  base  of  the  plant  in  spring 
or  early  summer  with  a  heel  attached,  and  when 
about  3  inches  in  length.  Such  cuttings  as  these 
may  be  inserted  without  more  ado,  and  they  usu- 
ally form  roots  in  a  month  or  less.  Cuttings 
which  are  made  of  the  stem  portions  and  cut  to 
a  joint,  may  remain  for  months  without  rooting  ; 
indeed,  I  have  kept  them  for  nearly  a  year  before 
discarding  them,     E,   H.   J, 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


•PRIMULA   LITTONIANA   {G.    Foeeest). 

This  new  species  of  Primula  was  found  by 
Mr.  George  Forrest  in  "  open  mountain  mea- 
dows on  the  range  forming  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Lichiang  Valley  "  in  the  Yunnan,  at  an 
altitude  of  10-11,000  feet,  and  was  named  by 
him  to  commemorate  the  late  Consul  Tvitton, 
who  did  so  much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of 
the  outlying  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  From 
seed  collected  by  Mr.  Forrest  the  plant  has  now 
been    introduced    to    cultivation    by    Bees    Ltd. 


scribed  as  blood-red ;  the  corolla  is  purple,  the 
tube  darker  than  the  limb,  passing  into  pale 
lilac.  Before  opening,  the  somewhat  conical  spike, 
red  through  the  conspicuous  bracts  and  calyces, 
tops  the  scape.  As  the  purple  flowers,  each 
slightly  drooping,  begin  to  open  from  the  base  of 
the  spike,  the  scape  lengthens,  and  at  mid  anthesis 
there  is  produced  a  wonderful  contrast  between 
the  lilac-purple  corollas  of  the  opened  flowers 
and  the  bright-red  cap  of  unopened  ones.  At 
the  same  time,  as  the  expanded  flowers  do  not 
overlap  completely,  streaks  of  red  from  the 
calyces  and  bracts  are  seen  between  them.  The 
plant  is  thoroughly  hardy.  It  has  gone  through 
two   seasons   in  the   open   in   the   Royal   Botanic 


Fig.  8.- 


-PRIMULA   LITTONI.\N.\   PLOWERING    IN   THE    HOVAL   BOTANIC   GARDEN,   EDINBURGH. 
(See  also  Figs.  6  and  7.) 


The  illustrations  (Figs.  6,  7  and  8)  will  show 
sufficiently  that  Primula  Littoniana  is  a  striking 
plant ;  what  they  cannot  show  is  the  feature  of 
colour  which  makes  this  the  most  extraordinary 
of  all  known  Primulas,  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  recent  additions  to  hardy  gar- 
den plants.  From  a  tuft  of  greyish-green 
hairy  leaves  rises  a  scape,  1  to  2  feet  long, 
coated  with  white  meal  and  ending  in  a  dense 
spike,  like  that  of  a  Kniphofia,  which  may  be 
at  best  as  much  as  5  inches  long.  The  bracts 
and  calyces  have  a  bright-red  colour,  almost 
scarlet   in   some   lights,   but   perhaps   belter    de- 

*  Described  in  Notes    from    the    Royal    Botanic    Garden, 
Edinburgh,  April,  1908. 


Garden,  Edinburgh,  where  the  plants  figured 
were  raised  from  seed  presented  by  Mr.  BuUey 
through  Mr.  Forrest.  P.  Littoniana  belongs  to 
the  capitata  .section  of  the  genus  of  which  the 
type  is  P.  capitata,  and  in  which  is  also  in- 
cluded the  Chinese  P.  muscarioides,  another  new 
species  raised  by  Bees  Ltd.,  from  seed  collected 
by   Mr.   Forrest.     /.   IS.   B. 

•PRIMULA   BULLEYANA   (G.   Forrest). 

This   handsome   new    Primula,    introduced   to 

cultivation    by    Bees    Ltd.,    was    found    by    Mr. 

•  Described  in  Nofcs  from  t}te  I?oi/aI  Botanic  Qarden, 
Eilinbnr^tk.  for  April.  190H ;  named  in  honour  of  A.  K. 
Bulley,  Esq.,  Ness,  Cheshire. 


George  Forrest  in  "  moist,  open  situations  on 
mountain  meadows  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the 
Lichiang  range,  Yunnan,  at  an  altitude  of 
10-11,000  feet."  A  First-class  Certificate  was 
awarded  to  it  recently  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  a  number  of  specimens  were 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  Show.  The  species 
belongs  to  the  Cankrienia  section  of  the  genus 
Primula,  which  includes  the  familiar  garden 
plants,  P.  japonica,  P.  Cockburniana,  P. 
Poissonii,  and  others.  Like  them,  this  new 
plant  has  a  series  of  whorled  flowers  in  tiers  upon 
a  scape  which  may  ascend  to  as  much  as  2j  feet- 
The  flowers  are  orange-coloured,  not  the  deep 
orange  of  P.  Cockburniana,  although  in  bud  they 
rival  in  intensity  the  colour  of  the  opened  flowers 
of  that  species.  The  foliage  is  large,  and  each 
leaf  is  marked  by  a  red  midrib,  especially 
towards  the  base.  The  nearest  allies  of  P. 
Eulleyana  appear  to  be  P.  prolifera.  Wall.,  and 
P.  imperialis,  Jungh. ;  indeed,  as  Mr.  Watson,  of 
Kew,  said  to  me  at  the  Temple  Show,  P. 
BuUeyana  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  Chinese 
form  of  the  type  which  appears  in  the  Hima- 
layas as  P.  prolifera  and  in  Java  as  P.  imperialis. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  hardy,  and  it  produces 
abundant  seeds.  Alike  on  its  own  account  as  a 
decorative  plant,  and  as  the  prospective 
parent  of  garden  races  this  Primula  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  garden  plants.  The  illus- 
tration in  fig.  10  shows  the  plant  as  it  is  growing 
in  the  rock-garden  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden, 
Edinburgh,  where  this  year  (as  also  last  year) 
plants  raised  from  seed,  presented  by  Mr.  Bulley 
through  Mr.  Forrest,  have  flowered  freely.  The 
plants  shown  are  still  in  process  of  elongating 
their  flower-scapes.  Fig.  11  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  by  Mr.  Forrest  of  the  plant  as  it 
grows  on  the  Lichiang  range.     /.   B.   B. 


NOTES  ON   IRISES. 

IRIS    CLARKEI. 

An  interesting  point  with  regard  to  this  Iris 
has  lately  been  cleared  up.  As  described  by 
Baker  in  his  Handbook  of  the  Iridece,  this 
species  possessed  both  beard  and  crest,  and  it 
was  therefore  classed  in  the  group  of  pseude- 
vansia.  Owing  to  this  fact,  I  thought  I  was 
justified  in  giving  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
for  January  2  and  16,  1909,  a  description  of 
what  appeared  to  be  a  new  Iris  under  the  name 
of  I.  himalaica.  However,  after  seeing  the 
material  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew,  and  suspect- 
ing that  the  only  evidence  for  the  crest  and  beard 
was  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  sketch  at  Kew,  I  re- 
cently sent  more  flowers,  with  the  suggestion 
that  they  should  be  compared  with  the  sketch. 
The  keeper  of  the  Herbarium,  Dr.  Stapf,  now 
tells  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  flowers 
are  identical  with  the  subject  of  the  sketch. 
As  it  happened.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  himself  was 
at  Kew,  and,  on  seeing  a  flower,  remembered 
collecting  the  plant  for  the  first  time  on  Tenglo 
60  years  ago ! 

The  name  of  I.  himalaica  cannot  therefore 
stand,  and  I.  Clarkei  must  be  removed  from  the 
pseudevansia  group  and  placed  among  the 
Apogon  section  near  I.  sibirica  and  I.  Delavayi. 

The  plant  is  interesting  from  tlie  fact  that  it 
appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutation  similar  to 
that  of  the  famous  plants  of  CEnothera  found  by 
Prof,  de  Vries.  I  have  already  noticed  wide 
differences  in  the  standards  and  in  the  fuliage. 
In  imported  plants  the  leaves  have  a  curiously 
polished  upper  surface,  but  in  seedling  plants 
there  is  sometimes  apparently  bud  variation,  and 
plants  occur  with  leaves  that  are  distinctly  glau- 
cous on  both  sides,  while  some  of  the  shoots  on 
the  same  plants  have  leaves  with  the  characteris- 
tic polished  upper  surface.  In  colour,  too,  there 
is  considerable  variation — to  a  much  greater 
degree  than  I  have  found  in  growing  seedlings  of 
other  species  of  Iris.  H".  F.  Pi/kcs,  Charter- 
house, Godahning. 
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LILACS. 

Of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  in  gardens, 
perliaps  none  is  more  appreciated  than  the  Lilac 
(Syringa  vulgaris).  In  recent  years  many  im- 
proved varieties  have  been  introduced  to  cultiva- 
tion. Most  of  these  have  larger  inflorescences, 
and  the  individual  flowers  are  of  greater  size 
and  better  form.  There  has  been  considerable 
development  in  colour,  and  in  point  of  freedom 
of  flowering  there  appears  nothing  further  to 
attain.  Indeed,  varieties  are  now  so  numerous 
tliat  one  is  led  to  hope  that  the  Lilac  will  not 
suffer  by  the  multiplication  of  names  and  by  the 
cataloguing  of  so  many  varieties  that  some  will 
lack  distinctness.  The  variety  Charles  X.  is  a 
form  of  Syringa  vulgaris,  in  which  the  panicles 
are  thicker,  more  freely  produced,  and  the 
blooms  richer  in  the  shade  of  purple.  It  was 
formerly  considered  a  very  fine  variety.  Charles 
X.,  however,  is  now  surpassed  by  such  varieties 
as  Souvenir  de  Louis  Spath,  in  which  the  colour 
is  again  intensified,  the  panicles  are  larger,  and 
almost  as  freely  produced  as  in  the  older  varie- 
ties. For  garden  decoration  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  Lilac.  A  shapely  bush, 
furnished  with,  say,  300  densely-coloured  blos- 
soms, is  a  most  effective  object,  and  the  flowers 
last  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  1 
have  for  a  long  time  entertained  a  great  admira- 
tion for  Lilacs,  and  have  now  in  the  garden  up- 
wards of  60  varieties.  All  these  possess  good 
qualities,  but  some  naturally  are  more  desirable 
than  others. 

Although  the  cultivation  of  Lilacs  is  a  simple 
matter,  the  shrubs  are  seen  but  seldom  in 
a  satisfactory  condition.  Often  they  are  cramped 
in  between  evergreen  shrubs,  where  they  are 
forced  to  grow  tall  and  ungainly,  or  they  are 
planted  under  forest  trees,  which  eventually 
overhang  them,  and  not  only  are  the  Lilacs 
robbed  of  the  necessary  amount  of  light,  but  the 
roots  are  unable  to  get  the  moisture  and  jjlant 
food  necessary  for  them.  Lilacs  should  be 
given  a  situation  where  they  will  be  fully  ex- 
posed to  air  and  sunshine.  Abundance  of  space 
is  necessary  for  them  in  order  that  the  growths 
may  become  properly  ripened  each  season,  which 
is  necessary  to  their  flowering  perfectly.  Lilacs 
are  best  when  largest,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  weakly  shoots  can  only  produce 
weakly  inflorescences.  In  regard  to  soil.  Lilacs 
are  not  over  fastidious.  It  should  be  of  a  heavy, 
rather  than  light,  nature,  as  in  such  soil  the 
flowers  develop  a  richer  tint.  Deep  trenching 
should  be  practised  before  planting,  and  an 
abundance  of  farmyard  manure  may  be  added  at  " 
the  same  time.  Established  plants  should  be 
given  a  liberal  top-dressing  of  bonemeal,  and 
this  should  be  lightly  forked  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  surface  roots.  This  top-dressing  may  be 
followed  with  a  mulch  of  half-decayed  stable 
manure,  which  will  hinder  evaporation  of 
moisture  from  the  sod  in  April  and  May  at  a 
time  when  the  flowers  are  developing.  Copious 
supplies  of  liquid  manure  early  in  May  are  dis- 
tinctly beneficial.  Too  often  the  suckers  which 
spring  from  the  various  stocks  upon  which  the 
choicer  varieties  are  grafted,  are  allowed  to  rob 
the  plants  of  much  of  their  energy.  All  such 
suckers  should  be  removed  directly  they  are  de- 
tected. When  first  planted  Lilacs  should  have 
the  previous  year's  shoots  pruned  to  within  an 
eye  or  so  of  the  base,  with  the  view  of  getting  a 
dwarf  specimen  of  good  shape.  In  the  future 
the  cutting  of  the  panicles  of  bloom  will  be 
nearly  all  the  pruning  the  bushes  require.  If 
any  weakly  shoots  are  detected  the  least  promis- 
ing may  be  removed,  as  this  will  allow  more 
space  for  the  stronger  shoots. 

DouBLE-FLOWEEED  Vauieties. — Amongst  those 
with  white  flowers  the  best  double  variety  is 
Miss  Ellen  \V'illmott.  The  pure  white  flowers 
are  large  and  the  panicles  exceedingly  fine. 
Mme.  Lemoine  produces  longer  panicles,  but  they 
lack  the  size  observable  in  Miss  Ellen  Willmott 


Fig.  g.. — primula  bulleyana  :  flower  spike  slightly  larger  than  natural  size. 

(See  p.  16.) 
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and  the  flowers  are  less  pure  white.  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  is  later  in  flowering  than  any  other 
white  variety.  It  is  a  magnificent  flower,  and 
should  be  planted  with  a  view  to  extending  the 
season  of  bloom.  Mme.  Casimir  Perrier  has  thick 
panicles  of  ratlier  dull  white  flowers.  They  are 
not  so  attractive  as  tliose  of  the  varieties  already 
mentioned.  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Taglioni,  Banquise, 
and  Mme.  de  Miller  are  new  varieties.  Mme.  de 
IWiller  is  a  dwarf-growing  sort,  but  all  are  worth 
cultivation  in  a  large  collection. 

Of  coloured  varieties  the  following  are  desir- 
able :  IMaurice  de  Vilniorin  has  a  thick  panicle. 
The  buds  are  attractive  by  their  rich  red  colour, 
but  when  expanded  they  are  blue  with  a  white 
centre.  Dr.  Troyanowsky  has  enormous  panicles 
of  rosy-pink  buds,  which  open  into  azure-blue 
flowers.  Comte  de  Kerchove  has  rich  red  buds 
and  rosy-pink  flowers.  It  is  very  free  in  bloom- 
ing and  a  remarkably  showy  variety.  Mme.  . 
Bassompierre  has  close,  thick  panicles  of  coloured 
flowers.     President  Loubet  is  a  very  fine  variety, 


lilac-coloured  flowers  with  pink  margins.  Presi- 
dent Grevy  has  flowers  of  Cobalt  blue  with  rosy 
edgings. 

Single-flowered  Varieties. — Marie  Le- 
graye  has  creamy-white,  fragrant  flowers  and  is 
very  free  in  blooming.  Alba  grandiflora  has 
small  flowers,  but  Alba  magna  is  distinctly  the 
best  of  the  single-flowered  white  varieties. 

Of  coloured  varieties,  Negro  is  attractive.  It 
has  extra  large  blooms,  deeper  and  clearer 
coloured  than  Louis  Spathe,  and  it  retains  its 
purple-blue  shade  for  a  longer  time.  It  is  a 
variety  of  great  excellence.  Othello  has  deep 
claret-coloured  flowers  with  red  border,  but 
when  opening  they  are  a  pale  red.  Each  bloom 
is  distinct,  but  they  are  so  placed  as  not  to 
overlap  each  otlier.  Uncle  Tom  has  flowers  of 
deep  violet-purple.  Dr.  Mirabel  has  tall,  erect 
panicles    of    claret-coloured    buds,    opening    into 
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with  carmine  buds  and  deep  purple-red  flowers. 
Waldeck  Rousseau  has  extra  large  flowers  of 
rosy-lilac  colour,  becoming  white  towards  the 
centre.  It  is  a  very  charming  flower.  Countess 
Horace  de  Choiseul  has  creamy-white  flowers 
shaded  with  rose.  Jlarc  Micheli  has  pink  buds 
opening  into  blue  flowers.  Belle  de  Nancy  has 
rose-pink  buds  and  lilac-coloured  flowers  chang- 
ing to  blue.  Souvenir  de  L.  Thibaut  has  rose- 
coloured  buds,  but  the  flowers  are  a  purplish 
shade  of  blue.  Condorcet  has  the  largest 
panicles  of  any  variety.  The  flowers  are  a 
lovely  shade  of  blue.  Alphonse  Lavallee  has 
blue  flowers  shaded  with  violet.  Emile  Lemoine 
has  large  flowers  of  lilac  colour.  La  Tour 
d'Auvergne  has  double  flowers  of  large 
size  and  a  shade  of  violet-purple.  Mme. 
Jules  Finger  has  satiny-rose  flowers  and  is  very 
fragrant.  Leon  Simon  has  coral-coloured  buds 
changing    to    blue.     Michael    Buchner    has    pale 


TOWN  PLANTING. 

The  London  Plane. — This  is  generally  re- 
garded as  the  variety  acerifolia  of  Platanus 
orientalis,  the  Oriental  Plane.  It  stands  first 
in  the  category  of  select  town  trees,  as  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  is  well  adapted  for  withstand- 
ing smoke  and  other  impurities  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Repeated  experiments  have  clearly 
proved  that  in  London  tliis  tree  flourishes  better 
than  any  other,  and  a  visit  to  the  parks,  public 
squares  or  the  Thames  Embankment  will  sub- 
stantiate the  statement.  There  is  a  fine  old  tree 
at  Cheapside,  and  an  equally  beautiful  specimen, 
which  has  hardly  room  for  perfect  development, 
in  the  Court  of  Stationers'  Hall,  Ludgate  Hill. 
Other  notable  specimens  exist  in  Staple  Court, 
High  Holborn,  and  in  Dean's  Court,  St:  Paul's. 
There  being  a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  which 


Fig.  II.- 
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(See  p.  15.) 


purple-lilac  coloured  flowers.  Duchesse  d'Orleans 
has  pale  blue  and  pink  flowers,  produced  on 
very  long  panicles  constituting  a  variety  of  a 
very  elegant  sort,  Philemon  has  a  broad, 
rather  short  panicle  of  dark  red  flowers.  Ville 
de  Troyes  has  claret-red  flowers  producing 
upright  panicles.  Mme.  F.  Morel  has  huge 
panicles  witli  extra  large  blossoms  of  purple 
colour.  Mme.  Briot  is  bright  red.  Gloire 
de  la  Rene  has  red  buds  changing  to 
violet.  Professeur  Stockhart  has  flowers  of  a 
lilac  shade  of  blue.  Gloire  de  la  Rochelle  has 
rosy-lilac  flowers  changing  to  a  light  shade  of 
blue.  Mme.  Kreutzeri  has  large  spikes  of 
red  flowers  of  rather  small  size.  Hyacinthiflora 
is  a  very  pretty  variety  with  pale  blue  flowers 
produced  in  long,  rather  thin,  panicles.  Pasteur 
lias  erect  trusses  of  large  flowers  of  winy-red 
colour  changing  to  Mulberry-red.     E,  Molyncux. 


variety  of  Plane  it  is,  it  may  be  stated  that,  on 
a  careful  examination  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens,  the  variety  P.  o.  acerifolia  was  found 
not  only  more  commonly  distributed,  but  like- 
wise better  suited  for  town  planting  than  the 
typical  P.  orientalis.  This  valuable  variety  i» 
readily  distinguished  from  the  American  Plane 
(P.  occidentalis),  with  which  it  is  not  infre- 
quently confounded,  by  the  many  fruit  "  balls  " 
which  are  attached  to  each  peduncle,  the  fruits 
of  P.  occidentalis  being  for  the  greater  part 
produced  singly.  But  not  only  because  it  suc- 
ceeds so  well  as  a  town  tree  is  tlic  Oriental  Plane 
much  souglit  after ;  the  large  size  to  which  it 
grows,  coupled  with  tlio  handsome,  finely-cut 
leaves  and  easy  habit  of  growth,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  trees.  Another  good 
quality  is  that  it  succeeds  extremely  well  in 
soils    of   the    very    opposite    qualities.      In    mid- 
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winter  the  beautifully-marbled  stem  of  grey 
and  yellow  caused  by  the  -ehedding  of  the  bark 
in  great  irregular  patches,  renders  the  Plane 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  our  woodland 
trees.  In  Portman  and  Manchester  Squares 
specimens  have  attained  to  a  size  rarely  exceeded 
by  the  tree  when  growing  under  more  favourable 
atmospheric  conditions.  Other  examples  of 
equally  rapid  growth  and  development  are  the 
beautiful  trees  in  Bedford,  Russell  and  Gordon 
Squares,  also  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  many 
being  fully  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  branch 
spread  of  80  feet  and  a  stem  girth  of  from  5  to 
7  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  level.  No 
doubt  in  all  these  cases  the  healthy  condition 
and  giant  proportions  to  which  they  have  at- 
tained are  mainly  due  to  the  care  with  which 
the  trees  were  planted  and  to  good  management 
in  timely  pruning  and  providing  ample  room 
for  the  development  of  root  and  branch.  But 
in  many  other  of  the  London  squares,  where  the 
atmosphere  is  by  no  means  pure,  the  Plane  tree 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  of  leaf  and  branch. 
It  is,  however,  not  only  in  the  squares  and  gar- 
dens of  the  great  metropolis  that  the  Plane 
thrives  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  even  where 
the  tree  is  hemmed  in  by  buildings.  There  are 
many  examples  at  Cheapside,  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  at  Ludgate  Hill,  and  in  not  a  few  of  the 
old  and  disused  churchyards,  where  the  heated, 
dusty,  and  otherwise  impure  atmosphere  is  almost 
stifling.  The  main  points  to  be  attended  to  \v 
producing  healthy,  well-developed  specimens  of 
the  Plane  are  providing  a  suitable  medium  in 
which  to  plant  the  tree,  careful  pruning  in  the 
matter  of  ungainly  branches  and  leading  shoots, 
and  allowing  a  clear  space  for  the  spread  of  the 
branches.  Amongst  Plane  trees  growing  in  very 
confined  positions,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned ; — 

The  Wood  Street  Pl.ine  Tree. — This 
famous  tree,  which  stands  at  the  left-hand  en- 
trance to  AYood  Street  from  Cheapside,  marks 
the  site  of  St.  Peter  in  Chepe,  a  church  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666).  The 
terms  of  the  leases  of  the  houses  at  the  west-end 
corner  are  said-  to  forbid  the  erection  of  another 
storey  or  the  removal  of  the  tree.  This  tree 
is  in  a  healthy  condition,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  growths  which  have  been  made  since 
it  was  pollarded  about  three  years  ago.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  this  pruning  was,  un- 
like much  of  such  work  in  London,  carried  out 
in  a  practical  and  sensible  fashion,  and  has  in- 
terfered but  little  with  the  original  appearance 
of  the  tree.  The  smooth,  well-rounded  stem 
rises  for  30  feet  without  a  branch,  the  diameter 
being  about  a  yard  through  at  breast  high.  As 
late  as  1845  rooks  built  their  nests  in  this  tree. 
The  Plane  in  Stationer's  Court. — This  is 
a  magnificent  specimen,  though  growing  in  a 
very  cramped  and  confined  position,  the  branches 
on  all  sides  nearly  touching  the  surrounding 
buildings.  The  tree  is  in  excellent  health.  It 
has  a  large,  well-formed  stem,  but  unfortunately, 
owing  to  "  snag-pruning,"  the  outline  has  been 
rendered  somewhat  unsightly.  This  Plane  tree, 
which  grows  in  the  Court  of  Stationers'  Hall, 
Ludgate  Hill,  is  much  prized  by  the  residents 
around. 

The  Dean's  Court  Plane  Trees. — Though 
growing  in  a  very  confined  and  dusty  position, 
these  two  Plane  trees  have  attained  to  a  height 
of  fully  60  feet,  and  are  healthy  and  well  de- 
veloped. 

In  Star  Yard,  by  the  Law  Courts,  there  is  a 
large  and  well-developed  Plane  tree,  which  is 
growing  in  so  cramped  a  position  that  it  has 
hardly  room  for  perfect  development  of  either 
root  or  branch.  In  Amen  Court  there  is  also  a 
large  Plane  tree  growing  contiguous  to  lofty 
buildings.  Taking  everything  into  considera- 
tion, I  doubt  whether  any  other  forest  tree  is 
of  equal  value  with  the  Plane  for  town  planting. 
A.  D.   Welsler. 


MUSHROOM  CULTURE. 

Few  vegetables  are  more  esteemed  than  Alush- 
rooms,  and  provided  there  are  reasonable  means 
for  cultivating  them  and  a  good  supply  of 
material,  they  may  be  had  in  perfection  through- 
out the  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  expend  large 
sums  of  money  on  so-called  up-to-date  Mushroom 
houses.  Excellent  results  are  obtainable  from 
beds  cultivated  in  the  most  rudely  constructed 
buildings,  and  even  in  the  open  air.  The  ideal 
place  for  growing  Mushrooms  is  either  in  caves 
or  cellars  where  the  temperature  throughout  the 
year  is  more  or  less  uniform.  In  such  places  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  too,  are  just  what  the 
fungus  delights  in,  and,  where  such  places  are 
available,  very  little  difficulty  w'ill  be  experi- 
enced in  keeping  up  a  regular  supply.  The 
following  remarks  refer  more  especially  to  Mush- 
room production  in  ordinary  sheds.  My  best 
results  have  been  obtained  in  a  large,  lean-to, 
open  shed  built  on  the  north  side  of  a  high 
wall,  with  the  front  of  the  building  boarded 
up  in  the  ordinary  way  and  the  inside  thatched. 
The  beds  are  made  5  feet  wide  on  either  side, 
with  a  pathway  3  feet  wide  down  the  centre 
of    the    shed.      No    artificial    flooring    is    used. 


Fig.  12. — MUSHROOMS  CROPPING  IN  AN  OPEN 
SHED 

but  ordinary  deal  boards,  to  the  depth  of 
18  inches,  are  used  to  keep  the  manure  in  posi- 
tion. No  artificial  heat  is  employed,  but  during 
severe  weather  a  good  depth  of  fresh  manure  is 
placed  on  the  path,  and  this  is  turned  over  every 
morning.  One  of  the  most  important  items  in 
the  culture  of  Mushrooms  is  the  collecting  and 
preparation  of  the  manure.  This  should  be  used, 
as  far  as  possible,  when  fresh,  for  it  is  a  mistake 
to  allow  it  to  remain  too  long  in  a  manure  pit. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  take  away  the  whole  of  the 
litter.  If  the  shortest  of  the  straw  is  retained, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  spawn  will  grow 
more  freely  and  the  beds  will  continue  to 
bear  for  a  longer  period.  The  manure  should 
be  placed  about  3  feet  deep,  and  turned  regularly 
every  morning  for  ten  days  cr  so,  taking  care  to 
put  that  which  has  heated  most  on  the  outside. 
After  this  it  will  only  require  turning  about 
every  third  morning.  In  about  18  or  20  days 
the  material  should  be  ready  for  forming  the 
beds.  In  carrying  out  this  work,  the  manure 
must  be  made  very  firm  by  means  of  long- 
handled  rammers.  After  this  operation,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  heat  increases,  in  which 
case  the  spawn  should  not  be  inserted  until  the 


temperature  falls  to  about  75°.  The  spawi> 
should  be  broken  into  pieces  about  the  size 
of  a  chicken's  egg.  These  should  be  dipped 
in  warm  water,  and  placed  3  inches  deep 
in  the  manure  in  rows  made  9  inches  apart.  In- 
about  a  week's  time  the  beds  should  be  soiled, 
using,  if  obtainable,  the  top  spit  from  an  old 
pasture.  Rub  the  loam  through  a  coarse-meshed 
sieve,  place  it  on  the  bed  to  a  depth  of  about^ 
2  inches,  then  moisten  and  beat  it  well  with  the- 
back  of  a  spade,  ilushrooms  may  be  expected 
in  about  six  or  seven  weeks.  During  the  summer 
months  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  shed 
should  be  thoroughly  syringed  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  at  no  time  must  the  house  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  Always  use  tepid  water,  and 
occasionally  give  the  beds  a  soaking  with 
warm  water.  When  the  crop  shows  signs  of 
exhaustion  farmyard  liquid  manure  must  be 
given.  In  gathering  the  Mushrooms  take  great 
care  to  twist  the  stems  out  cleanly  :  do  not  cut 
them.  Although  we  have  an  excellent  Mushroom 
house  at  Elstree,  we  get  far  better  results  from 
this  open  shed.  In  fig.  12  is  shown  a  portiork 
of  the  crop  of  one  of  the  beds  in  this  structure. 
Edwin  Beckett. 
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SAXIFRAGA  aizoon  lutea. 

There  are  two  yellow  or  yellowish-flowered 
varieties  of  Saxifraga  Aizoon,  viz.,  S.  A.  lutea 
and  S.  A.  flavescens.  Both  are  very  de- 
sirable plants  for  the  rock-garden.  In  their 
growth  and  flowering  the  two  plants  might  well 
be  referred  to  as  "  major  "  and  "  minor,"  re- 
spectively, and  the  terms  might  not  inaptly  be 
extended  to  the  blossoms.  In  both  instances  the 
yellow  colour  is  somewhat  transient,  for  after  a 
few  days  the  blossoms  develop  a  creamy  tone. 
Id  the  early  stages  of  flowering  the  pale  canary 
or  prinirose-coloured  flowers  are  very  pleasing, 
and  one  cannot  but  long  for  a  greater  fixity  of 
tone  in  ihese  charming  varieties.  There  is  not 
the  least  difficulty  attending  their  cultivation, 
for  in  quite  light  and  ordinary  soils,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  a  more  loamy  character,  the  plants 
grow  freely.  S.  A.  lutea  has  the  longer  leaves, 
and  the  rosettes  are  of  a  more  open  character 
than  those  of  the  other  variety.  All  the  varieties 
of  S.  Aizoon  flower  in  June.  Their  freedom 
of  growth  soon  enables  them  to  form  a  fine 
colony  or  group.  Not  only  on  level  ground,  but 
also  in  chink  and  crevice — provided  a  good  bank 
of  soil  is  at  hand — both  these  Saxifragas  grow 
well. 

PRIMULA  SIKKIMENSIS. 

The  Sikkim  Cowslip  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able of  the  hardy  species  of  this  extensive  genua 
of  flowering  plants.  It  is,  however,  not  a  com- 
monplace subject,  even  at  the  leading  exhibi- 
tions. Many  years  before  Primula  rosea  was 
known  to  cultivation  this  lovely  ^-ellow-flowered 
species  was  well  known,  and  while  the  former  is 
grown  in  thousands,  P.  sikkimensis  is  rarely 
seen  in  cultivation.  How  much  the  sparse  habit 
of  growth,  and  tall,  somewhat  thin  and  lank 
stem  has  been  the  cause  of  its  unpopularity  is 
difficult  to  say.  It  might  have  been  otherwise 
had  some  hardy  plant  nurserymen  made  a  speci- 
ality of  it  and  displayed  it  not  in  isolation,  but  A 
in  groups  of  a  hundred  plants  or  more,  so  that 
the  soft  and  beautiful  colour  and  general  effect 
could  be  realised.  There  is  a  great  charm  about 
the  plant,  and  much  beauty  in  its  drooping 
flowers.  The  very  erect  carriage  of  leaf  and  in- 
florescence would  almost  suggest  the  necessity  of 
grouping  to  show  this  fine  plant  to  perfection, 
for  just  as  it  is  desirable  to  group  freely  such 
plants  as  the  Michaelmas  Daisy,  so  is  it  needful 
with  this  Primula.  The  plant  seeds  freely  and, 
although  it  is  a  perennial,  much  the  best  results 
are  obtaiiied  from  young  plants  raised  from  seeds. 
E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Sallow  and  its  Uses.— The  Sallow  (Salix 
caprea)  is  such  a  useful  tree  that  one  might  ex- 
pect to  see  it  more  frequently  planted  in  those 
marshy,  and  usually  good-for-nothing,  situations 
that  it  loves  so  well.  No  plant  is  more  easily 
established,  for  it  is  simply  necessary  to  cut 
branches  of  medium  size  into  short  lengths  and 
stick  them  m  anywhere.  Nine  out  of  ten  so 
planted  will  usually  grow,  and  in  course  of 
time  make  good  trees.  The  gKowth  of  all 
Willows  is  rapid,  and  the  timber  they 
produce  may  be  utilised  for  various  pur- 
poses in  from  12  to  15  years  after  planting. 
If  good-sized  trees  are  desired,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, when  the  cuttings  have  well  established 
themselves,  to  remove  all  except  the  lowest  four 
or  five  shoots  in  order  that  the  whole  strength  of 
the  tree  may  be  thrown  into  those  remaining. 
Sallow  thrives  best  where  its  roots  can 
come  in  constant  contact  with  water,  but 
it  will  grow  in  comparatively  dry  situa- 
tions. It  is  useful  for  forming  a  sort  of 
ready-made  hedge,  as  it  can  be  planted  in 
6-foot  or  7-foot  lengths,  and  if  these  are  put  in  a 
few  inches  apart  the  gaps  caused  by  those  that 
die  will  not  be  noticed.  The  shorter  the  lengths 
planted,  however,  the  more  bushy  will  be  the 
hedge.  The  wood  of  Sallow  in  stout  lengths  is 
much  used  for  piles  when  these  are  required  to 
shore  up  newly-moved  ground  or  for  being  built 
upon.  In  the  latter  case,  if  driven  in  some  time 
beforehand,  the  lengths  will  begin  to  grow  and 
strike  roots  into  the  soil,  holding  all  firmly 
together  in  a  compact  mass  and  forming  a 
stable  basis  for  light  buildings  on  shaky  ground- 
The  tree  also  roots  readily  in  newly-moved  soil, 
and  can  be  allowed  to  do  so  as  long  as  required, 
when  growth  may  be  stopped  by  cutting  down 
the  posts  or  piles  to  the  ground  level.  For  ordi- 
nary fencing  h^allow  is  very  suitable,  as  it  is  light 
and  tough  and  splits  easily.  But  perhaps  the 
best  use  to  which  this  tree  is  put  is  the  making 
of  truck-baskets  (or  "  trugs  "),  of  the  pattern 
so  extensively  manufactured  in  Sussex  and  so 
u.seful  in  the  garden.  The  wood  is  easily  bent  to 
shape  and  lasts  for  a  number  of  years.  TTie 
smaller  growths  are  employed  for  Hay-rake 
handles  and  also  for  the  rakes  themselves,  while 
the  twigs  make  a  very  passable  substitute  for 
osier,  and  can  be  utilised  for  many  of  the 
rougher  kinds  of  basket  work.  Next  to  the 
cricket-bat  Willow,  the  Sallow  is  probably  the 
most  useful  member  of  this  extensive  family. 
East  Sussex. 

Eremurus  robustus  Failing. — My  atten- 
tion has  been  drawn,  in  several  gardens  I  have 
visited,  to  the  complete  failure  of  plants  cf 
Eremurus  robu.stus,  and  as  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  the  cause  I  shall  be 
glad  if  any  reader  can  help  to  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  an  important  matter,  as  these  noble  plants 
are  increasing  in  general  favour  and  their  pro- 
bable loss  in  gardens  is  not  to  be  viewed 
with  equanimity.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
E.  robustus  ig  liable  to  fail  in  every  garden 
— my  observations  lead  me  to  think  the  contrary, 
but  although  now  much  cheaper  than  before,  and 
the  pecuniary  loss  may  not  be  great,  the 
disappointment  to  many  gardeners  is  con- 
siderable. So  far  as  I  have  seen,  there  has 
been  nothing  to  account  for  the  death  of  the 
plants.  I  have,  for  example,  in  my  study  the 
photograph  of  a  fine  plant  which  lived  for 
several  years  in  a  garden  not  far  from  my  own. 
This  flowered  well  and  continuously,  always  pro- 
ducing a  fine  inflorescence.  The  plant,  however, 
failed  to  reappear  after  a  winter  of  no  more  than 
ordinary  severity,  and  cert.iinly  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  account  for  its  death.  A  more  recent 
instance  has  come  under  my  notice.  In  a  garden 
where  I  have  in  former  years  seen  some  of  the 
finest  spikes  of  Eremurus  robustus  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  loss  of  several  plants,  and  one  or 
two  were  pointed  out  which  appeared  to  be 
dwindling  away  without  floweriiiu  this  season. 
The  group  in  flower  was  composed  of  plants  which 
had  been  a  shorter  time  in  the  garden,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  nmru 
fortunate  than  their  predecessors.  In  neither  of 
these  gardens  could  it  be  said  that  climatic  con- 
ditions were  unfavourable ;  in  fact,  they  are  much 


more  suitable  than  in  many  places  where  the 
species  still  succeeds.  They  are  well  protected 
from  cold  winds,  whilst  the  soil  is  a  good  loam. 
I  am  inclined  to  attribute  the  trouble  to  fungal 
disease.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  other  species 
of  Eremurus  do  not  show  the  same  losses  as  E. 
robustus.     6'.   Arnoit. 

Apple  Culture  at  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishops  Waltham. — The  market  cultivation 
of  Apples  has  for  some  years  past  been  practised 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  at 
Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham.  Some 
twenty  years  since  six  acres  of  land  were  planted 
with  about  2,000  Apple  trees.  The  site  is  an 
exposed  one,  and  the  trees  frequently  suffer 
damage  from  west  and  south-west  winds.  As  a 
protection,  tall  hedges  of  Thuya  gigantea  (syn. 
T.  Lobbii)  form  an  effectual  as  well  as  a  pleas- 
ing and  novel  screen.  These  Conifers  have  been 
allowed  to  grow  about  20  feet  high.  They  are  kept 
closely  clipped  at  the  top  and  sides,  their  width 
not  exceeding  20  inches.  On  the  north  side  is  a 
dense  Quick  hedge  also  20  feet  in  height.  For  a 
few  years  the  Apple  trees  did  remarkably  well, 
but  suddenly  it  was  found  that  the  growths  were 
unsatisfactory,  and  the  fruit  far  from  what  it 
should  be.  Fortunately,  Mr.  Molyneux  was  able 
to  determine  the  cause,  and  now  practically 
every  tree  is  heavily  laden  with  fruit  and 
healthy  foliage.  The  trees,  indeed,  are  so  heavily 
cropped  that  it  will  be  necessary  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  thin  the  fruits  liber- 
ally. Mr.  Molyneux  attributes  his  success 
mainly  to  two  causes.  Each  winter  the  ground 
is  forked  over  and  a  fair  quantity  of  good  farm- 
yard manure  is  worked  into  the  soil,  and, 
secondly,  winter  spraying  is  practised.  Not  a 
particle  of  Lichen  or  American  blight  could  I 
discover  on  the  trees.  In  addition,  many  of  them 
have  been  lifted,  and  the  roots  brought  to  the 
surface.  Worthless  varieties  have  been  headed 
down  and  regrafted.  Nearly  every  known 
variety  has  been  tested,  but  those  which  do  best 
are,  in  their  order,  as  follow :  —  Dessert 
varieties:  Worcester  Pearmain,  Lady  Sude- 
ley.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ben's  Red,  and 
Beauty  of  Bath ;  Kitchen  varieties :  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin, Bramley's  Seedling  and  Norfolk  Beauty. 
The  last-named  variety  is  cultivated  extensively. 
The  great  majority  of  these  trees  are  grown  in 
bush  form,  the  remainder  being  standards.  E. 
BeckfJt. 

Aubergine. — The  culture  of  this  vegetable  is 
simple.  The  seeds  require  to  be  sown  in  March 
and  th-e  plants  potted  on  as  required,  using  good 
loamy  soil  as  a  rooting  medium.  Fruits  of  a 
good  size  should  be  ready  for  use  in  August. 
Important  points  to  observe  in  the  culture  of 
Aubergin-es  are  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  moist, 
warm  house,  not  to  shade  them,  and  to  train 
them  to  a  single  stem.  The  number  of  fruits 
on  each  plant  must  be  determined  by  the  size  of 
the  pots  in  which  they  are  grown.  I  hav-e  cut 
fruits  weighing  1  lb.  from  plants  grown  in 
10-inch  pots,  allowing  four  fruits  per  plant. 
Inferior  fruits  were  on  sale  last  season  at  3d.  and 
4d.  each,  but  good  fruits  of  the  New  York 
Purple  variety  realised  6d.  each.  Sidney 
Laivrance. 

The  Rainfall,  1909.— Mr.  E.  Beckett  states 
in  his  weekly  "  Calendar  "  for  July  3  that  the 
rainfall  at  Aldenham  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  present  year  was  not  more  than  8  inches. 
The  rainfall  in  these  gardens  for  the  same  period 
was  14.03  inches.  J.  >S.  Higgins,  Rug  Gardens, 
Corwcn,  North   Wales. 

Carnations  at  Porter's  Park.— For  some 
years  these  famous  gardens  have  been  noted  for 
Carnation  culture,  and  especially  the  culture  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties  to  flower  in 
winter.  The  owner,  C.  F.  Raphael,  Esq.,  has  de- 
voted many  glasshouses  to  Carnations,  and  the 
management  is  effectively  carried  out  by  the 
gardener,  Mr.  A.  G.  Grubb.  On  many  occasions 
excellent  groups  have  been  exhibited  from 
Porter's  Park  very  early  in  the  season.  A 
large  contribution  was  to  have  been  made 
to  the  Holland  Park  Show  on  July  6,  and 
on  the  3rd  inst.  I  visited  Porter's  Park  specially 
to  see  those  plants.  But  I  found  Mr.  Grubb 
almost  in  tears,  for,  owing  to  the  dull  weather. 


the  blooms  had  not  fully  developed,  therefore 
the  idea  of  exhibiting  them  at  Holland  Park 
was  abandoned,  and,  instead,  they  will  be  shown 
at  the  Vincent  Square  Hall  a  fortnight  later. 
The  plants  are  remarkable  for  their  vigour  and 
fine  flowers.  I  noticed  200  plants  of  Prin- 
cess of  Wales  in  8-inch  pots,  with  eight 
and  nine  flowers  to  a  plant.  "  The  Colonel,"  a 
fine  new  red  variety,  with  flowers  nearly  6  inches 
in  diameter,  was  at  its  best.  King  Arthur,  Lady 
Rose  and  King  Oscar  were  also  especially  fine. 
The  collection  included  700  plants  in  8-inch  pots, 
and  1,000  plants  in  6-inch  pots.  Tree  Carnations 
for  winter-flowering  are  grown  in  equal  num- 
bers.     E.    Beckett. 

;' DUTCH"  Irises.— The  hybrid  xiphum  Irises 
raised  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Van  Tubergen,  jun.,  a  good 
example  of  which  was  shown  in  the  illustration 
of  Iris  Rembrandt  on  p.  3,  are  indeed  a  great 
acquisition.  Six  varieties  have  been  growing 
here  for  the  last  two  seasons  and  have  proved 
remarkably  vigorous.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as- 
to  their  superiority  in  point  of  size  and  colour- 
ing, and  it  is  equally  true  that  they  flower  at 
least  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  ordinary 
Spanish  Irises.  Last  year  the  first  flower  opened 
on  June  1,  this  year  they  were  even  earlier,  and 
I  had  some  in  flower  on  May  28.  I  find,  too, 
that  they  multiply  very  rapidly,  and  the  18  bulbs 
that  Mr.  Van  Tubergen  very  kindly  gave  me  in 
1907  have  now  increased  to  considerably  over  one 
hundred.  W.  R.  Dykes,  Charterltou.^'',  Godal- 
ming. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  wet  weather  during  the  past  fortnight  has 
checked  the  growth  of  Melons  ;  therefore,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  use  the  greatest  caution  in 
ventilating  the  frames  and  in  watering  the 
plants.  The  slightest  excess  of  water  at  such  a 
period  causes  great  injury.  The  earliest  batch 
has  now  the  fruits  of  full  size.  The  young  shoots 
require  to  be  thinned  out,  and  the  leaves  round 
the  fruits  must  be  removed  to  admit  light  to  the 
fruits.  The  fruits  must  be  turned  to  ,'llov.-  the 
parts  lying  on  the  ground  to  ripen  properly. 

The  Cauliflowers  planted  behind  the  first  batch 
of  Cos  Lettuces  under  the  cloches  are  now  ready. 
The  dry  weather  in  May  and  subsequent  change 
have  forced  them  into  fiow-er  too  early  to  form 
nice  heads.  Those  grown  early  in  the  open  have 
done  much  better. 

All  the  old  manure  beds  have  now  been  dug 
over,  and  two  beds  have  been  made  into  one  large 
one.  The  ground  was  levelled,  trodden,  and 
then  raked.  We  have  planted  Celery  plants  at 
18  inches  apart  each  way  on  the  flat.  Some  beds 
have  also  been  planted  with  Endive  "  La  Rouen- 
naise,"  at  10  inches  apart  each  way.  In  three 
weeks'  time  we  shall  plant  Cauliflowers,  one  row 
between  every  three  rows  of  Endive.  Endive 
does  not  do  well  at  this  time  of  the  year  when- 
grown  alone,  as  the  soil  is  too  rich  in  manure; 
but  by  planting  Cauliflowers  among  the  plants, 
this  difficulty  is  overcome.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Cauliflowers  must  not  be  planted  too  soon,  or  they 
would  overtake  the  Endive. 

The  varieties  "  La  Ruffec  "  and  "  La  Meaux" 
are  unsuitable  for  planting  on  old  manure  beds, 
the  crown  of  the  young  leaves  decaying  when  the 
plants  are  three  parts  grown. 

We  are  now  planting  in  the  open  ground  a 
batch  of  Endive  "  La  Ruffec,"  at  12  inches  apart 
each  way  ;  the  crop  will  be  ready  for  the  market 
early  in  September. 

We  shall  sow  ne.\t  week  a  batch  of  Lettuce 
"  Palatine."  This  variety  does  well  in  heavy 
soils  during  the  summer  montlis.  The  seeds  will 
be  sown  broadcast,  and  the  seedlings  will  ba 
pricked  off  four  weeks  after  the  sowing. 

The  prices  of  vegetables  grown  under  the 
French  system  have  been  well  maiutairuHl  during 
Iho  spring,  but  they  show  a  tondi'ucy  to  fall, 
which  goes  to  prove  that  this  method  of  cultiva- 
tion has  spread  over  the  country.    P.  Aqiiatiat^ 
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The  Week's  Work. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E,  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Late  vines. — The  final  thinning  of  late  Grapes 
must  now  be  carried  out,  if  it  has  not  already 
been  done.  This  is  an  operation  which  requires 
careful  and  experienced  hands.  Any  damage 
caused  by  dirty  scissors  or  by  rubbing  of  the 
berries  will  be  evident  when  the  Grapes  are  ripe. 
It  is  necessary  to  thin  the  berries  in  the  interior 
of  the  bunches  severely,  but  the  shoulders  re- 
quire different  treatment,  it  being  desirable  to 
have  them  well  furnished  with  berries.  If  there 
is  at  present  a  good  spread  of  foliage  over  all 
the  trellis,  the  lateral  growths  should  be  kept 
pinched  out.  In  cases  where  the  _  foliage 
is  meagre,  growth  must  be  encouraged,  it  being 
essential  that  late  Grapes  should  have  a  good 
covering  of  foliage,  as  they  are  required  to  keep 
in  good  condition  for  a  long  period  after  they 
are  ripe.  If  the  borders  have  not  already  been 
mulched,  this  work  should  be  done  at  once,  fol- 
lowing the  operation  by  applying  a  liberal  water- 
ing. Should  mealy  bug  be  present  on  the  vines, 
the  pest  must  be  "constantly  sought  after,  for_  if 
allowed  to  enter  the  bunches  it  causes  infinite 
damage.  The  month  of  June  was  notable  for  low 
temperatures  and  lack  of  sunshine,  so  that  it 
was  necessary  to  use  more  artificial  heat  than 
usual  to  maintain  the  temperatures  required  in 
the  fruit  houses.  Extra  care  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  scorching  of  the  foliage,  because  owing  to 
the  absence  of  sunshine,  the  leaves  are  unusually 
soft  and  tender.  Air  must  be  admitted  early 
in  the  morning  on  fine  days,  increasing  the 
amount  as  the  sun  gains  power.  During  change- 
able weather  the  ventilators  will  need  constant 
attention  in  order  that  the  temperatures  may  be 
maintained  as  equable  as  possible. 

Bipe  Grapes. — Ripe  Grapes  now  hanging  on 
the  vines  should  be  shaded  a  little  from  the 
sun's  rays.  Black  Grapes  quickly  lose  their 
colour  when  exposed  to  sunshine.  A  double 
thickness  of  fish  netting,  or  a  little  limewash 
syringed  over  the  glass  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Keep  a  little  warmth  in  the  water  pipes  to 
dispel  damp  during  dull  or  wet  weather. 

Tomalos. — Seeds  should  now  be  sown  for 
raising  plants  to  fruit  in  winter.  These  plants 
must  be  grown  sturdily  from  the  commencement. 
Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  puns  and  place  them  in 
a  gentle  heat.  When  the  seeds  have  germinated 
let  the  pans  be  removed  to  a  position  near  to  the 
glass  in  a  light,  well-ventilated  structure.  As 
soon  as  the  seedlings  have  made  the  second  leaf 
pot  them  into  3-inch  pots,  using  a  fairly  light 
compost,  and  again  place  them  on  a  shelf  near  to 
the  glass.  Keep  the  front  ventilators  closed  for 
a  day  or  two  till  the  roots  are  again  active,  after 
which  a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  necessary. 
When  they  have  become  well  rooted  into  these 
pots  they  will  need  another  shift  into  pots 
■6  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  compost  slightly 
rougher  than  before.  Turfy  loam,  a  little 
manure  from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  finely-crushed  mortar  rubble  will  be  suit- 
able. The  soil  must  be  rammed  firmly  in  the 
pots,  or  the  plants  will  make  long-jointed 
growths.  Plants  fruiting  in  pots  need  copious 
supplies  of  water  and,  if  the  pots  afford  room 
for  another  surface  dressing,  this  should  be  ap- 
plied. 

Melons. — The  plants  are  growing  rapidly,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  pay  timely  attention  to  the 
.  stopping  and  regulating  of  the  shoots,  but  do 
not  remove  too  much  leafage  at  one  time,  as 
this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  main  stem  split- 
ting and  thus  allowing  canker  to  enter.  Plants 
on  which  the  fruits  are  swelling  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  They  will 
need  plenty  of  feeding,  and  for  this  purpose 
liquid  manure  made  from  cow  dung  is  best.  This 
may  be  alternated  with  some  chemical  fertiliser. 
Gradually  withhold  water  from  the  roots,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  dry  as  the  fruits  approach 
maturity.  Plants  in  frames  will  need  close  at- 
tention when  they  are  in  flower  to  ensure  the 
fiuits  setting.  Each  flower  must  be  pollinated 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  During  the  flowering 
stage  the  atmosphere  of  the  frame  must  be  kept 
dry,  and  the  air  allowed  to  circulate,  but  cold 
draughts  must  be  avoided.  The  middle  of  the 
present  month  will  be  late  enough  for  sowing 
seeds  for  the  last  batch  of  plants,  unless  fruits 
are  required  later  than  October. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

ByW.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Ccttleya. — The  strongest  plants  of  C.  Gaskel- 
liana  and  the  autumn-flowering  varieties  of  C. 
labiata  have  made  considerable  progress  with 
their  new  growths ;  in  some  cases  tlie  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  flower-slteaths  are  already  formed.  At 
this  stage  the  plants  should  be  elevated  well  up 
to  the  roof  glass,  for  if  kept  low  down  upon  the 
stage  they  keep  wet  for  too  long  a  time 
after  watering,  and  this  has  a  tendency  to  cause 
decay  in  the  new  pseudo-bulbs.  Each  time  the 
compost  becomes  properly  dry  afford  the  plants  a 
good  watering  until  it  is  seen  the  growths  are 
mature  and  the  flowers  are  commencing  to  push 
up  through  the  sheaths,  when  the  supply  should 
be  gradually  diminished.  Among  the  plants  of 
C.  gigas  which  have  finished  blooming,  and  those 
that  failed  to  flower  this  season,  there  may  be 
some  which  require  repotting.  The  best 
time  for  this  operation  is  about  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night after  the  flowers  have  faded.  Directions  as 
to  the  kind  of  compost  to  be  used  were  given  in 
the  Calendar  printed  in  the  issue  for  May  8.  After 
the  plants  have  been  repotted  it  is  an  advantage 
to  place  them  in  a  house  which  is  somewhat  drier 
and  more  freely  ventilated  than  the  Cattleya 
house.  Plants  of  C.  gigas  should  not  be  too 
copiously  watered  after  flowering,  or  they  will 
start  away  into  growth  instead  of  resting.  All 
that  is  needed  is  to  afford  suflicient  water  to 
encourage  the  new  roots  to  obtain  a  firm  hold  of 
the  compost :  even  after  they  have  become  re- 
established they  will  need  very  little  water  until 
growth  recommences.  Plants  of  C.  Dowiana  and 
C.  D.  aurea  may  also  be  repotted  as  they  pass 
out  of  flower.  The  same  kind  of  treatment  as 
advised  for  C.  gigas  will  suit  them,  but  they 
should  be  suspended  in  the  lightest  part  of  the 
Cattleya  house  during  the  ripening  process. 

Lcclia  anceps. — In  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican 
division,  plants  of  L.  anceps  and  its  numerous 
varieties,  also  several  of  its  hybrids,  as  L. 
Lelieuxii,  L.  Craw.shayi,  L.  Edissa,  L.  Nemesis, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Liptonii,  and  L.-C.  Wrigleyi  are 
now  growing  and  rooting  freely,  whilst  some  of 
the  L.  anceps  are  developing  flower-spikes  with 
the  growths.  Now  is  the  time  to  afford  these 
plants  copious  root  waterings.  Remove  the  roof 
shadings  early  in  the  afternoon,  damping  well 
between  the  pots  and  under  the  stages,  and 
spraying  the  plants  overhead  with  clear  water. 
Maintain  a  warm  (with  sun-heat  if  possible), 
moist  atmosphere  throughout  the  evening,  and 
last  thing  at  night  open  the  bottom  ventilators; 
if  the  weather  permits,  the  top  ventilators  may 
also  be  partly  opened.  Early  in  the  morning 
close  the  top  ventilators  and  give  the  house  a 
good  damping  down. 

Lielia  jiumila. — Such  cool-growing  plants  as 
L.  pumila,  L.  prfestans,  and  L.  Dayana  are 
developing  new  growths.  If  a  light  position 
can  be  found  for  them  in  the  cool  house  they 
may  remain  there  until  the  flowers  show,  but  at 
that  stage  they  should  be  removed  to  the  inter- 
mediate house.  These  plants  may  be  afforded 
fresh  rooting  material  when  they  begin  to  make 
roots.  They  are  best  cultivated  in  shallow  pans 
that  can  be  suspended  close  to  the  roof  glass. 
From  the  present  time  afford  the  plants  plenty 
of  water  at  the  root  until  the  new  growths  are 
made  up.  The  thin  bulbed  L.  harpophylla 
should  be  kept  in  a  light  position  in  the  cool 
house  till  the  growths  are  nearly  completed, 
when  it  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer  house, 
such  as  the  Cattleya  house,  there  to  remain  until 
the  flowers  are  past. 

Dendrobiums  requiring  cool  treatment. — In  the 
Odontoglossum  house  the  blue-flowered  Den- 
drobium  Victoria  Regina  thrives  admirably  when 
fastened  on  moss-covered  rafts,  allowing  the 
pseudo-bulbs  to  hang  in  a  semi-pendulous  posi- 
tion. The  plant  should  be  suspended  to  within 
a  foot  of  the  roof  glass  at  the  warmer  end  of  the 
house ;  it  should  be  taken  down  several  times 
each  week,  so  that  the  moss  can  be  sprayed  with 
water  sufficient  only  to  keep  the  plant  alive. 
When  grown  in  this  manner  the  plant  is  very 
floriferous.  D.  infundibulum  and  its  variety 
Jamesianum  also  thrive  best  when  suspended  in 
a  cool  house.  The  former  has  flowers  with  a 
golden-yellow  throat ;  in  the  other  the  throat  is 
coloured  cinnabar-red.  Small  plants  may  be 
grown  in  ."ihaUow  pans  suspended  to  the  roof 
rafters,  while  larger  ones  may  be  grown  in  pots 
elevated  well  up  to  the  roof-glass.     Both  varieties 


root  and  grow  well  in  eq.ial  parts  of  Osmunda 
fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  chopped  up  moderately 
small  and  weU  mixed  together.  Pot  each  plant 
quite  firmly,  and  during  the  operation  add  plenty 
of  small  crocks  to  the  compost  so  that  water  will 
pass  away  freely.  Being  an  evergreen,  the  plant 
should  never  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry, 
even  whilst  growth  is  dormant. 

Small  Zj/'jopetalums.  —  Zygopetalum  (Pro- 
mensea)  citrinum,  syn.  xanthinimi,  is  developing 
its  pretty  flowers  of  citron-yellow  colour.  It  is  a 
dwarf-growing  species,  and,  if  suspended  along- 
side the  weU-known  Odontoglossum  Rossii  and 
others  that  require  cool  conditions  when  making 
their  new  growths,  it  will  thrive  admirably.  A 
little  extra  warmth  should  be  allowed  when  the 
flowers  commence  to  open  Similar  treatment 
should  be  afforded  the  allied  species,  Z. 
stapelioides,  Z.  RoUisonii,  and  Z.  micropterum. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

CamjMMila  persicifolia. — This  species  and  its 
white  variety  alba  is  very  useful  for  conservatory 
decoration  from  early  spring  until  summer. 
Cuttings  should  be  made  of  the  side  growths  ob- 
tainable from  pot  plants,  which  have  been  forced, 
or  from  plants  growing  in  the  hardy  flower 
borders.  They  should  be  inserted  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  placed  in  a  cool  frame  shaded  from 
bright  sunshine.  The  atmosphere  should  be  kept 
close  until  the  cuttings  have  formed  roots,  when 
they  should  be  grown  in  as  cool  conditions  as 
possible.  When  the  small  pots  have  become  filled 
with  roots  transfer  the  plants  to  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots,  using  a  soil  consisting  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  a  little  decomposed  manure.  The  plants  will 
winter  well  in  a  cold  frame,  and  at  the  turn  of 
the  year  batches  may  be  forced  easily  if  placed 
in  gentle  heat. 

Slreptosolen  Jamesonii. — As  the  roof-plants 
cease  to  flower  they  should  be  pruned  hard  back, 
for  this  species  flowers  best  upon  the  growth 
made  during  the  previous  stmimer  provided  it  has 
become  thoroughly  ripened.  In  order  to  ensure 
this  ripening,  the  shoots  should  not  be  allowed 
to  grow  too  thickly  together,  and  they  must  be 
exposed  to  the  sunshine.  If  large  specimen  pot 
plants  are  required  they  should  be  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  at  the  commencement,  but  after 
they  have  made  a  little  fresh  growth  they  should 
have  some  of  the  old  soil  removed  and  be  re- 
potted. A  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  rooted 
each  year  so  as  to  keep  a  succession  of  young 
and  strong  plants  to  take  the  place  of  the  older 
ones. 

Climbing  plants. — These  plants,  whether  grow- 
ing in  the  stove  or  greenhouse,  will  require 
frequent  attention.  Their  growths  must  be  kept 
well  thinned  out,  and  the  early-flowering  kinds 
will  require  either  a  severe  pruning  or  a 
shortening  of  the  shoots.  The  old  light-flowered 
Heliotrope  makes  a  good  cool-house  pillar  plant, 
and_  it  may  be  safely  pruned  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  This  severe  treatment  is  necessary,  as 
otherwise  the  growths  become  long  and  strag- 
gling. Habrothamnus  or  Oestrum  species  should  j 
be  pruned  hard  as  they  pass  out  of  flower.  The  I 
flowers  of  Cestrum  aurantiacum   are  useful    for  1 

evening  decorations,  at  which  time  the 
flowers,  which  smell  somewhat  unpleasantly  by 
day,  emit  a  strong  perfume,  as  of  Tangerine 
Oranges.  The  growths  of  Lapageria  rosea  shoidd 
be  trained  to  hang  downwards,  that  they  may 
the  better  display  the  flowers. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Trimming  evergreen  hedges. — The  present  is 
the  proper  time  to  clip  hedges  of  Box,  Yew,  and 
similar  evergreens.  In  the  case  of  dwarf  plants 
of  Bos  used  as  edgings  to  garden  paths,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  stretch  a  garden  line  down  the 
centre  of  the  row.  This  will  be  a  guide  in  cut- 
ting, but  the  work  should  be  done  by  a  careful 
man  who  has  a  "  straight  eye."  Box  edgings, 
unless  they  are  regularly  attended  to.  soon  be- 
come untidy.  The  plants  are  often  injured  by 
weed  killers  sprinkled  along  the  paths.  When- 
ever these  corrosive  substances  are  used,  planks 
should  be  placed  so  as  to  protect  the  foliage. 
Hedges  of  Yew  are  best  trimmed  with  a  small 
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fag-hook,  with  which  the  work  can  be  done  much 
quicker  than  when  shears  are  employed, 
although  the  final  trimming  may  have  to  be  done 
with  hand-shears.  In  the  case  of  small  ever- 
green hedges  around  flower-beds  and  Rose  gar- 
dens, it  is  generally  sufficient  to  trim  tlie  sides 
only  unless  the  shoots  at  the  top  are  growing 
very  irregularly.  The  common  Laurel  (Cerasus 
Laurocerasus)  needs  to  be  cut  with  great  care. 
Shears  should  not  be  used,  as  these  cut  many  of 
the  leaves  in  halves.  The  pruning  can  be  done 
with  a  sharp  pair  of  secateurs,  but  a  knife  is 
best.  Hedges  of  Rhododendrons  should  also  be 
pruned  back  wherever  necessary. 

Mviithretia. — These  are  valuable  for  furnish- 
ing a  display  of  flowers  in  late  sunmier.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results  the  bulbs  should 
be  planted  fairly  widely  apart  and  be  given  a 
mulching  of  manure  with  an  occasional  dusting 
of  soot.  If  they  are  afforded  moisture  whenever 
tlie  ground  is  dry,  sometimes  using  soot-water, 
the  plants  will  develop  to  a  heiglit  of  4  or  5  feet, 
and  produce  correspondingly  strong  flower-spikes. 

Dahlia. — Attend  to  the  staking  and  tying  of 
the  shoots,  which  are  soon  broken  by  the  wind. 
If  the  weather  turns  dry  and  hot,  afford  a  mulch- 
ing of  manure  from  either  a  spent  hot-bed  or 
Mushroom  house.  If  blooms  are  required  for 
e.\hibition  purposes  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
and  the  fiowers  disbudded. 

Roses. — The  climbing  and  rambling  varieties 
are  developing  strong  shoots.  These  must  be  care- 
fully secured  or  they  will  be  liable  to  injury 
from  high  winds.  All  classes  of  Roses  are  look- 
ing extremely  well.  After  the  first  crop  of 
blooms  is  past  the  plants  should  be  given 
another  top-dressing  of  manure,  and  tliis  should 
be  lightly  forked  into  the  soil.  The  variety 
Jlme.  Alfred  Carriere  is  a  charming  variety  for 
training  to  a  pole  or  pergola.  The  colour  is  a 
light  salmon,  suffused  with  white.  The  plant 
has  a  good  constitution,  flowering  freely  and 
early.  A  good  companion  variety  is  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemberg.  Of  the  newer  varieties  of 
climbing  Roses,  Hiawatha  is  doing  splendidly 
now  that  the  plants  are  established.  For  a  west 
or  east  wall  nothing  is  more  suitable  than  the 
elegant  variety  named  William  AUen  Richard- 
son. 

Bedding  plants. — The  flower  garden  will  now 
be  planted  with  its  summer  occupants,  and  no 
pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  it  attractive.  All 
dead  flowers  must  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
opportunity,  any  staking  neatly  done,  weeds  kept 
down,  and  the  edges  and  borders  made  tidy. 
Where  carpet  bedding  is  employed  the  plants 
must  be  kept  distinct  by  frequent  pinching  of  the 
shoots.  See  that  the  lawns,  paths  and  drives  are 
maintained  in  a  state  of  tidiness. 


THE  HAEDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  lo  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Strawberries. — The  present  Strawberry  sea- 
son, which  promised  so  well  early  in  the  season, 
has  so  far  proved  very  disappointing.  Fine 
weather  is  needed  to  ripen  the  fruits.  As  I 
write  the  fruits  have  not  been  dry  for  many 
days,  slugs  have  increased  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, and  are  ruining  the  fruits  even  before 
they  colour.  The  fruits  generally  are  deficient  in 
flavour.  Some  people  favour  the  cultivation  of 
only  one  or  two  varieties,  such  as  Royal  Sove- 
reign, but  in  a  season  like  the  present  those  who 
cultivate  a  numlier  of  varieties  for  succession  may 
at  the  least  hope  that  later  varieties  will  have  bet- 
ter weather  in  which  to  mature  their  fruit.  The 
late  varieties  look  exceedingly  well,  and,  as  the 
weather  is  cool  as  well  as  damp,  they  are  back- 
ward, many  being  only  in  bloom.  Laxton's 
Latest,  Givon's  I^ate  Prolific,  Latest  of  All,  and 
Klton  Pine  are  four  reliable  varieties  for  late 
fruiting,  and  if  the  weather  takes  a  favourable 
turn,  may  redeem  the  season  from  failure. 

Strawberry  runners. — The  plants  reserved 
for  the  production  of  Strawberry  runners  for 
forcing  or  for  planting  on  south  borders  will 
now  be  showing  runners  in  abundance.  These 
should  be  layered  into  small  pots  in  good  time, 
and  before  they  root  into  the  ground. 
The  question  of  soil  for  these  pots  is  not  very 
important,  but  if  preference  can  be  given,  a 
good  loam  mixed  with  some  mainn-e  from  a  spent 
Mushroom     bed     is     the     best     procurable.       If 


dry  weather  sets  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  water 
the  layers  every  afternoon.  Bo  not  allow  many 
runners  from  each  plant,  but  cut  off  those 
which   are   not  laid   into   pots. 

Grafts. — Examine  any  fresh  grafts,  and  if  the 
scions  are  growing  freely  loosen  the  ties  in  cases 
where  more  space  is  necessary.  Iveep  the  long 
shoots  tied  to  stakes  or  wires  to  prevent  them 
getting  damaged  by  storms.  Clear  off  all  shoots 
and  suckers  below  the  union  as  soon  as  tliey  are 
noticed.  If  a  dry  period  sets  in,  apply  a  mulch 
and   give    frequent   waterings. 

General  worh. — Continue  to  stop  and  thin  the 
shoots  on  all  fruit  trees,  as  recommended  in  pre- 
vious Calendars ;  especially  all  side  and  lateral 
growths  not  required  for  extending  the  tree. 
Burn  the  prunings.  When  the  stopping  and 
tying  is  completed,  give  the  trees  a  thorough 
washing  with  water  applied  by  the  garden  en- 
gine. See  that  nets  are  placed  over  all  fruit 
about  to  enter  on  the  ripening  stage.  Complete 
the  thinning  of  Apples  and  Pears,  as  these  fruits 
are  swelling  very  rapidly. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  ]3k(.kktt,  Gardener  to  the  Hon,  Vicary  Gteas, 
Aldenhaiii  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordiliite. 

Cchry. — The  earliest  plants  should  now  be 
sufRciently  advanced  for  blanching.  The  most 
economical  and  simple  method  of  effecting  this  is 
to  use  strips  of  brown  paper.  First  of  all  care- 
fully remove  all  secondary  shoots  which  spring 
from  the  base  of  the  plant,  also  any  leaves  that 
are  damaged  or  split.  Examine  the  foliage  with 
scrupulous  care  for  the  Celery  maggot,  and,  if 
any  be  found,  destroy  them  whilst  still  young  by 
pressing  them  with  the  thumb  and  finger.  Give 
the  plants  a  thorough  drenching  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the 
leaves  are  driest,  proceed  to  place  the  paper 
round  each  plant.  The  bands  should  be  cut 
about  5  inches  in  width,  and  they  should  be 
fastened  .securely,  but  not  too  tightly,  round  the 
bottom  of  the  plant.  A  very  small  quantity  of 
fine  soil  should  be  placed  round  the  base,  add- 
ing a  little  fresh  soot.  In  eight  or  ten  days  a 
further  band  should  be  added  to  the  plant, 
the  process  being  continued  until  a  sufficient 
depth  of  blanching  is  secured.  Although  this 
method  is  not  new,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is 
not  universally  adopted.  In  the  case  of  early 
Celery,  especially,  it  has  many  advantages  over 
that  of  banking  the  plants  up  with  soil.  The 
blanching  is  more  perfectly  done,  the  stems  are 
not  liable  to  be  injured  with  worms  or  slugs,  the 
method  is  economic,  and  the  plants  can  be  fed 
and  watered  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  blanch- 
ing was  not  in  operation.  Successional  plants 
should  be  kept  perfectly  clean,  well  watered,  and 
the  surface  soil  should  be  moved  frequently  with 
the  Dutch  hoe.  Lose  no  time  in  completing  the 
planting  of  the  latest  sowings.  Though  single 
rows  are  to  be  preferred,  two  or  even  three  rows 
may  be  grown  in  each  trench,  but  in  such  cases 
a  little  extra  space  should  be  allowed  between 
the  plants. 

Spring-sown  Onions. — It  is  now  necessary  to 
feed  the  plants  liberally,  either  with  liquid 
manure  or  .some  patent  manure  specially  suitable 
for  vegetable  crops.  In  the  event  of  dry  weather 
liberal  waterings  will  be  indispensable. 

Chicory. — This  should  receive  careful  atten- 
tion at  this  season  of  the  year.  Early  sowings 
need  thinning  out  that  the  plants  may  be  left 
at  8  to  12  inches  apart.  The  surface  soil  should 
be  frequently  stirred  between  the  plants.  If 
from  any  means  the  crop  has  failed,  another 
sowing  should  be  made  at  once  on  deeply-tilled, 
rich   soil   having   a   south   aspect. 

Parsley. — Apply  a  dusting  of  fresh  soot  to  the 
Parsley  once  each  week,  and  thoroughly  hoe  the 
soil  between  the  plants. 

Spinach. — This  vegetable  is  highly  esteemed 
throughout  the  whole  year,  but  at  no  time  is  it 
more  difficult  to  procure  in  good  condition  than 
the  period  from  the  commencement  of  August  to 
the  middle  of  September.  The  seed  should  bo 
sown  thinly  on  rich  ground  situated  in  a  fairly 
shady  part  of  the  garden. 

liadishcs. — Sow  small  quantities  of  seed  every 
10  days  in  a  shady  part  of  the  garden,  and  afford 
the  plants  frequent  \vatering.s. 

Dwarf  or  Frcjirh  Bcniui. — These  being  some- 
times preferred  to  Sc;irlot  Runners,  the  new  form 


of  Runner  French  Bean  is  valuable  in  kecping^ 
up  a  supply  of  pods  for  the  table.  Where  this 
type  is  not  cultivated  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  frequent  small  sowings,  but  after  Ihia 
date  the  seeds  must  be  placed  in  a  warm, 
sheltered  part  of  the  garden,  or  where  protection 
can  be  given  them  in  the  event  of  early  frosts. 
These  Beans  require  from  10  to  12  weeks  from 
the  date  of  sowing  before  their  pods  are  ready 
for  use.  Plants  raised  early  in  cold  frames  are 
now  yielding  good  crops.  They  require  to  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and 
overhead;  diluted  manure  water  should  also  lo 
afforded  liberally.  The  plants  are  benefited  if 
the  pods  are  harvested  directly  they  are  of  a. 
suitable  size. 

THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

Importance  of  a  prolific  queen. — Many  colo- 
nies do  not  produce  a  satisfactory  amount  cf 
honey,  and  the  beekeeper  is  often  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  cause.  The  hive  shoidd  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  it  be  found  there  is  little  brood 
compared  with  other  stocks,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  queen  needs  to  be  replaced.  To  secure  the 
greatest  possible  success,  it  is  needful  to  have  at 
hand  some  spare  queens,  those  in  their  second 
season  being  best.  Each  colony  should  con- 
tain a  second-year  queen,  and  then  two  or  three 
surplus  queens  will  be  all  that  are  required 
in  case  of  accidents.  Queens  are  very  expensive 
to  purchase ;  therefore  it  will  be  wise  to  rear 
some. 

Rai-'^ing  of  queens. — To  produce  the  best  queens,, 
two  hives  are  required,  and  these  should  contain 
bees  that  produce  a  large  quantity  of  honey. 
Each  hive  should  be  headed  by  a  two-summer-old 
queen.  Both  the  stocks  selected  should  be  fed 
to  stimulate  breeding;  one  should  be  provided 
with  worker  comb  only  and  the  other  with  drone 
comb  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  brood  chamber. 
Whilst  the  drones  are  hatching,  place  in  the 
other  hive  a  frame  containing  a  sheet  of  comb 
foundation,  the  bottom  cells  being  of  a  size  to 
produce  worker  bees.  The  bees  will  soon  form 
cells  and  the  queen  will  lay  eggs  in  these.  In. 
two  or  three  days  after  this,  the  old  queen  may 
be  removed  and  used  elsewhere,  or  destroyed  if 
not  required.  The  best  queens  are  always  raised 
from  eggs  laid  at  the  edge  of  the  comb  ;  there- 
fore cut  back  the  comb  close  to  the  cells  contain- 
ing eggs  and  enlarge  the  cavity  with  a  conical 
piece  of  wood.  In  eight  to  ten  days  there  will 
be  a  nimiber  of  queen  cells  ready  to  be  utilised 
by  the  beekeeper  in  forming  nuclei.  Two  combs 
containing  honey  and  pollen,  with  the  adhering 
bees,  and  another  containing  brood,  should  be 
placed  in  a  nucleus  hive.  Cut  out  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  brood  comb  about  2  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  it  fix  one  of  the  queen  cells.  (The 
fixing  may  be  done  with  pins,  but  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  shake  the  cell  or  the  queen  may 
be  injured.)  Proceed  in  this  manner  with  as 
many  of  the  queen  cells  as  are  required.  Place 
the  nuclei  hives  not  less  than  6  feet  apart.  The 
queen  cell  will  be  sealed  over  on  the  ninth  day 
after  the  egg  is  laid,  and  in  another  six  days  the 
queen  will  be  hatched  ;  in  five  days  more  slie  will 
leave  the  hive  to  be  fertilised.  Two  days  after 
the  queen  has  hatched  it  will  be  best  to  supply  a 
frame  containing  eggs,  so  that  the  nuclei  have 
young  brood  in  the  hive,  or  they  may  desert  the- 
hive  when  the  queen  leaves  to  meet  the  drones. 

Introducing  queens. — This  is  not  an  easy 
operation.  If  honey  is  plentiful,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  successful : — During  the 
afternoon  remove  the  old  queen  and  also  the 
queen  to  be  introduced,  and  keep  the  latter  in  a 
warm  place.  Just  before  dark  take  out  the  young 
queen  and  place  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  hivo 
where  she  will  reign,  and,  being  hungry,  she  will 
be  at  once  fed  by  the  bees  and  proceed  with  her 
egg-laying.  A  pipe-cover  cage  is  needed  gener- 
ally. Pl.Tce  the  queen  on  a  stiff  piece  of  paper 
or  cardboard,  and  over  it  place  the  cage,  then 
put  the  cage  and  cardboard  on  the  comb,  slipping 
the  cardboard  away  gently.  Press  the  cage 
firmly  into  the  comb,  where  there  is  brood  and 
honey.  Feed  the  bees  with  syrup  and  release  the 
queen  in  24  hours.  After  releasing  her,  carefully 
note  the  behaviour  of  the  bees,  and  if  they  attack 
her  she  must  be  rccagod  for  another  24  liours. 
If  the  bees  take  no  notice  of  her,  then  the  comb 
may  bo  replaced  in  the  hivo,  for  she  is  probably 
accepted. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden. 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 
Cotnmuriicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  attd  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a.  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/w  Editors  do  not 
Ufuiertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  vnless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photogiciphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  leproducHon,  oj 
gatdens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  jloivers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MOivOAY,  JULY  12— 

United  Hort.  Ben,  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  JULY  13- 

Saltaire  Rose  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.  in  conjunction  with  Nat. 
Sweel  Pea  Soc.    Wolvertiampton  Floral  File  (3  days). 
•WEDNESDAY,  JULY  14— 

Beckenham  Hort.  Soc.  Sh.    Luton   Rose  Sh.  in   con- 
junction with  Nat.  Rose  Soc.    Hort.  Ex.  in  conjunction 
with  Agr.  Sh.  at  Louth  {3  days).    Elstree  and  Boreham 
Wood  FI.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  JULY  15- 

Woodbridge  Fl.  Sh.    Great  Yarmouth  Fl.  Sh. 


Average   Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 63°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

l^tiDOn.— Wednesday,  July  7  (6  P.M.):  Max.  66": 
Min.  62". 
Gardenen'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London — Thursday,  July  8 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  29  8 ;  Temp.  65"  ;  Weather- 
Cloudy. 
PROVltiCES.— Wednesday,  July  7  (6  p.m.):  Max.  61° 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  Min.  64°  Yorkshire. 

SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

The  Freehold  Nursery,  Carterhatch  Road,  Enfield 
Highway,  with  8  Greenhouses,  Piping,  Boilers,  Pits, 
&c.,  area  2i  acres ;  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhouse  Yard, 
E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2. 

The  famous  exhortation, 
International    "  Wake  up,  England!  "  ad- 

Exhibltlons.  dressed  on  a  memorable 
occasion  by  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  the  people  of  this  country 
is  producing  its  desired  effect  in  various  direc- 
tions. Among  these  we  would  mention  par- 
ticularly the  efforts  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
is  making  to  encourage  British  manufac- 
turers, traders,  and  others  to  take  a  larger 
share  in  important  international  exhibitions. 

In  a  circular  recently  issued  in  connection 
with  the  international  exhibition  to  be  held 
next  year  at  Brussels,  the  welcome  announce- 
ment is  made  that  exhibitors  are  no  longer 
to  be  dependent  on  a  voluntary  committee. 
They  are  not  to  be  left,  as  heretofore,  to  in- 
stall their  goods  as  best  they  can  whilst  en- 
gaged in  an  operation  the  cost  of  which  they 
cannot  ascertain. 

The  systematic  assistance  which  the  French 
and  Germans  have  long  enjoyed  from  their 
respective  Governments  is  to  be  extended  to 
British  exhibitors.  To  this  end  the  British 
section  has  been  put  under  the  charge  of  a 
■special  department  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

We  learn  that  a  prominent  position  in 
-the  exhibition  has  been  allotted  already  to 
the  exhibitors  from  this  country,  and  that 
■owing  to  the  arrangements  made  by  the 
British  Commissioner-General,  Mr.  IJ.  F. 
Wintour,  intending  exhibitors  will  be  able  to 
iknow  beforehand  the  total  cost  of  their  enter- 
prise. The  British  section,  moreover,  is  to  be 
treated,  with  respect  to  decoration,  in  a 
uniform  manner ;  show-cases  are  to  be  pro- 
vided in  various  sizes  and  at  low  rates:  so 


that  those  who  choose  to  use  them  will  not 
be  put  to  any  considerable  expense  on  this 
hand. 

A  special  catalogue  will  be  published  in 
English  and  French,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
space  in  it  will  be  allotted  free  for  the  de- 
scription of  each  exhibit. 

Transport  charges  are  to  be  reduced ;  both 
railway  and  shipping  companies  having 
agreed  to  a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  on  re- 
turned, unsold  exhibits,  whilst  the  Belgian 
State  railways  will  return  exhibits  to  their 
termini  free  of  charge. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  new  departure 
from  the  old  laisser-aller  methods  will  meet 
with  a  considerable  response  from  the  great 
firms  of  this  country.  That  in  consequence 
the  imperfect  representation  of  their  interests 
at  recent  important  exhibitions  will  not  con- 
tinue to  characterise  those  held  under  the 
new  conditions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  international  exhibi- 
tion is  a  form  of  advertisement  from  which 
no  country  can  afford  to  stand  aloof.  It  is 
true  also  that  inadequate  representation  is  but 
little  better  than  no  representation.  In  the 
past  British  exhibitors  have  suffered  a  disad- 
vantage ;  now  that  this  is  removed,  it  would 
be  well  for  this  country  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  she  is  still  in  the  forefront  of  the 
nations.  We  published  in  our  last  issue  a  list 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
further  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture at  Brussels.  At  their  invitation  a 
number  of  horticulturists  met  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening  last 
to  hear  an  address  on  the  subject  by  the  Earl 
of  Lytton,  Chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


It  is  ten  years  since  Sir  Wm. 
Fixation  of     Crookes,    in  his  presidential 
Nitrogen.       address  to  tlie  British  Asso- 
ciation at  Bristol,  said  "  the 
fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  is  one  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  awaiting  the  ingenuity  of 
chemists."     Short   as   the   intervening     time 
has   been,    it   has   sufi&ced   for   the   invention 
and    working    on   a    commercial    scale    of   no 
fewer  than  three  processes  to  fulfil  this  object. 
One   of   these — the  Btrkeland-Eyde  process — 
has  recently  been  described  in  these  columns 
(see   Gardeners'    Chronicle,    June   12,   p.   380, 
vol.    xlv.).     It   will   be   appropriate   to    refer 
briefly  to  the  other  methods. 

The  possibility  of  bringing  about  the  com- 
bination of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  by  the  use 
of  electricity  was  originally  demonstrated  by 
Cavendish  in  178.5,  and  since  his  day  many 
workers  have  studied  the  question  in  its 
scientific  and  also  in  its  commercial  aspects. 
One  class  of  investigators  assumes  that, 
in  order  to  use  the  electrical  energy 
to  the  best  advantage,  it  should  be 
distributed  over  a  large  number  of  small 
sparks  or  arcs.  Birkeland  and  E3de,  who 
obtained  the  first  practical  success  in  this 
direction,  cause  the  electric  discharge  to  burn 
in  a  strong  magnetic  field,  and  thus  spread  it 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  flat,  more  or  less,  cir- 
cular disc.  The  Badiscbe  Aniline  and  Soda 
Company,  so  well  known  in  this  country  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  enterprise  sho.rn  by 
them  in  successfully  introducing  the  manu- 
facture of  synthetical  indigo,  have  adopted, 
after  some  years  of  patient  investigation,  a 
somewhat  different  process.     In  this,  an  arc. 


several  yards  long,  is  produced  inside  an  ii'on 
tube  of  comparatively  small  diameter,  into 
which  air  is  introduced  with  a  tangential  or 
rotatory  motion.  A  column  of  arc  flame 
(which  is  quite  stable)  is  obtained,  burning 
quietly  in  the  axis  of  the  tube.  The  air  pass- 
ing through  the  tube  in  contact  with  the  arc 
becomes  partially  converted  into  nitric  oxide, 
and  is  then  cooled  rapidly  so  as  to  prevent 
this  being  decomposed  again.  It  contains 
about  2  per  cent,  of  nitric  oxide,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  is  given  by  the  Birkeland- 
Eyde  process. 

The  hot  gases  are  caused  to  give  up  a  por- 
tion of  their  heat  to  the  air  which  is  entering 
the  furnace,  whilst,  of  the  heat  given  by  the 
arc,  only  17  per  cent,  is  lost  by  radiation,  the 
rest  being  employed  in  producing  hot  water, 
heating  the  boUers,  and  evaporating  the 
calcium  nitrate  solutions  which  are  produced 
at  a  later  stage  of  the  process. 

The  next  step  is  to  bring  the  nitrogen- 
containing  gases  into  a  marketable  state. 
They  are  passed  through  an  absorption  tower, 
down  which  water  is  trickling,  and  a  solution 
of  nitric  acid  is  obtained.  This  can  be  run 
down  the  tower  several  times  to  make  a 
stronger  acid.  The  acid  is  neutralised  with 
ordinary  limestone  and  calcium  nitrate  is  pro- 
duced. It  is  placed  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  Norwegian  saltpetre  or  air  saltpetre, 
and  is  c|uite  as  valuable  a  nitrogenous  manure 
as  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  apparatus  is  both 
simple  and  durable,  and  the  manufacture 
runs  smoothly  without  interruptions ;  but 
cheap  water-power  is  required  before  the  pro- 
cess can  be  carried  out  profitably.  This  is  at 
present  being  furnished  by  the  waterfalls  of 
Norway  where  several  factories  are  in  course 
of  construction.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
suitable  water-power  is  hard  to  find  in  this 
countrj*.  The  Badiscbe  and  the  Birkeland- 
Eyde  companies  have  combined  forces  and 
propose  to  work  their  processes  side  by  side  at 
Notoddeu  and  on  the  Rjukan  and  elsewhere. 

The  third  process,  with  which  the  names  of 
Frank  and  Caro  are  associated,  is  based  on 
the  reaction  of  nitrogen  with  calcium  carbide, 
which  latter  can  be  so  easily  obtained  by 
heating  lime  and  charcoal  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace. The  preliminary  production  of  carbide 
is,  however,  unnecessary,  and  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained  by  passing  nitrogen  over 
a  mixture  of  Hme  and  carbon  heated  in  the 
electric  furnace.  The  product  is  sold  as  nitro- 
lime  or  kalkstickstoff ;  chemically  it  consists 
of  calcium  cyanamide  mixed  with  lime  and 
carbon  as  impurities.  The  chief  point  is, 
however,  that  it  contains  20  per  cent,  of  fixed 
nitrogen.  In  the  soil,  nitrolime  gives  rise  to 
ammonia,  and  should  be  applied  some  days 
before  the  seed  is  sown.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
use  and  control  as  saltpetre,  and  some  authori- 
ties advocate  its  conversion  into  ammonium 
sulphate  before  application  to  the  soil. 

Air  saltpetre  has  the  additional  advantage 
that  it  also  supplies  lime  to  the  plant ;  more- 
over, the  nitrogen  contained  in  it,  being  in 
the  form  of  nitrates  and  nitrites,  has  a  higher 
value  than  that  in  ammonium  sulphate  or 
nitrolime. 

Whatever  be  the  merits  of  the  respective 
processes,  the  world's  demand  for  combined 
nitrogen  is  growing  so  enormously  that  there 
is  room  and  to  spare  for  them  and  others  to 
develop. 
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Our   Supplementary    Illustration.  —  In 

this  country,  where  HymenocaUis  littoralis  needs 
to  be  cultivated  in  a  glasshouse,  there  are  no 
such  magnificent  specimens  as  that  depicted  in 
our  Supplementary  Illustration.  Such  plants  as 
this  can  only  be  obtained  in  climates  that  per- 
mit of  the  species  succeeding  in  the  open  gar- 
den, as  is  the  case  in  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bhadley,  of  Sydney,  who  kindly  sent  us 
the  photograph,  supplies  the  following  informa- 
tion : — "  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  a  group  of 
HymenocaUis  littoralis  growing  in  my  garden 
at  North  Sydney.  This  was  originally  one  bulb 
planted  10  or  12  years  ago,  and  practically  no- 
thing has  been  done  to  it  since.  The  group  now 
measures  about  8  feet  across  each  W'ay.  At  the 
time  the  photograph  was  taken  there  were  from 
350  to  400  spikes  of  bloom  all  open  together, 
though  unfortunately  there  had  been  heavy  rain 
the  night  before,  which  had  broken  some  of  the 
flowers.  The  plants  are  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves  from  April  until  Christmas  time.  At 
Christmas  watering  recommences,  and  the  plants 
are  afterwards  thoroughly  soaked  once  a  fort- 
night. By  the  middle  of  February  they  commence 
to  open  their  flowers,  and  the  last  blooms  fade  at 
about  the  middle  of  jMarch.  Crinmn  Powellii 
album,  growing  close  to  the  HymenocaUis,  was 
planted  a  few  years  ago  as  a  single  bulb,  but  it 
is  now  represented  by  not  fewer  than  25  bulbs, 
most  of  which  bear  two  flower-spikes  in  the 
spring,  and  flower  again  in  autumn.  This  species 
is  grown  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
Hymenocallis,  except  that  the  watering  com- 
mences earlier.  In  this  climate,  where  these 
and  similar  bulbs  grow  admirably  out-of-doors,  I 
cannot  think  of  any  better  plan  than  growing 
them  by  themselves  in  small  beds  set  out  in  the 
lawn,  having  nothing  else  near  them  to  inter- 
fere with  their  general  appearance."  We  may 
add  that  Hymenocallis  littoralis  is  sometimes 
known  in  gardens  as  H.  adnata  and  Pancratium 
littorale.  It  has  pure  white  flowers.  This 
species  and  Criuum  Powellii  both  belong  to  the 
Amaryllidacese. 

Visit  of  the  R.H.S.  Committee  to  East 
BuRNHAM  Park. — The  number  of  visitors  who 
accepted  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H^ibby  Veitch's  invita- 
tion to  visit  East  Burnham  Park  on  the  1st  inst. 
was  fewer  than  on  previous  occasions,  owing  no 
doubt  to  the  threatening  weather  on  the  morning 
of  that  day.  The  weather  became  finer  as  the 
day  wore  on,  and  by  noon  there  was  bright  sun. 
shine.  Most  of  the  visitors  journeyed  by  train 
to  Slough  Station,  and  proceeded  to  East  Burn- 
ham  Park  by  brake.  The  gardens  looked 
extremely  beautiful,  notwithstanding  the  e.\ceed- 
ingly  wet  season.  After  luncheon  a  game  of 
cricket  was  played,  the  respective  captains  being 
Mr.  loETON  and  Mr.  George  Woodward.  JNIr. 
Woodward's  side  batted  first,  but  wickets  fell 
rapidly,  four  of  the  batsmen  being  dismissed 
quickly  without  scoring,  and  all  were  out  for 
19  runs.  The  bowlers  responsible  for  this  were 
Messrs.  J.  G.  Veitch  and  A.  A.  McBean.  The 
opposing  side  rapidly  secured  ruiis,  and  soon 
compiled  the  total  of  78  for  six  wickets.  Mr. 
F.  Sanders,  junr.,  made  the  highest  score. 
Whilst  the  cricket  was  proceeding  others  of  the 
party  played  bowls.  Tea  was  provided,  and  later 
the  party  returned  home. 

Postponement  of  Show.— Owing  to  the  late 
season,  the  annual  exhibition  of  Carnations  ar- 
ranged to  take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society  on  July 
28  and  29  has  been  postponed  until  Thursday 
and  Friday,  August  5  and  6. 

The  Richmond  Show.— Owing  to  a  printer's 
error,  the  award  of  a  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  L.  R. 
EtrssELL  at  the  Richmond  Show  last  week  was 
not  mentioned  in  our  report  published  on  p.  11. 


Jubilee  of  the  R.H.S.  Fruit  and  Floral 
Committees. — The  jubilee  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Royal   Horticultural   Society's  Fruit  and 
Floral  Committees  was  celebrated  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  by  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Windsor, 
Westminster.      Sir    Trevor    Lawrence,    Bart., 
President  of  the  Society,  presided,  and  he  was 
supported  on  his  right  by  Mr.  George  Bunyaed, 
V.M.H.,    Chairman    of    the    senior    Committee, 
namely,  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  and 
on  the  left  by  Mr.  William  Marshall,  V.M.H. , 
Chairman  of  the  Floral  Committee.    There  were 
nearly  70  members  present.    The  President,  upon 
proposing  the  toast  of  "The  Committees,"  related 
a  few  reminiscences  of  1858,  the  year  in  which  the 
Fruit  Committee  was  established.     At  that  time. 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  was  serving  the  country 
in  India,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unsettled  con- 
dition of  India  at  that  time,  he  contrived  to  put 
his  gardening  knowledge  to  a  good  purpose,  in- 
troducing English   vegetables   and   Strawberries. 
He  not   only   succeeded   in   cultivating  many   of 
them  successfully,  but  distributed  seeds  to  other 
cultivators  in  various  districts.     The  Floral  Com- 
mittee,   said    Sir    Trevor,    was    established    in 
1859,  and  Mr.  M^uishall  not  only  remembered 
that    event,    but    in    1868    he    became    a    mem- 
ber of  that  body,  and  has  remained  a  member 
ever  since,  having  been  chairman  for  the  past 
24  years.     Proceeding  to  speak  of  the  work  the 
Committees  were  called  upon  to  do,  the  President 
paid  a   very   high   tribute   to  the   services   they 
rendered   the   Society.        He  spoke   of  the   won- 
derful development  that  had  taken  place  in  hor- 
ticulture, and  made  special  reference  to  the  mag- 
nificent Strawberries  exhibited  this  week  at  the 
Holland  Park  Show  by  Lord  Llangattock,  stat- 
ing they  were  the  finest  exhibit  of  the  kind  he 
had  ever  seen.     Mr.  Bunyard,  responding  to  the 
toast,  said  that  he  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Fruit       Committee     since     1880.       He     spoke 
of   the    progress    that    had    been    made    in    the 
past  50  years  in  improving  the  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries, Peaches,  and  other  fruits.     He  also  re- 
ferred to  the  presentation  that  had  been  made  him 
by  the  members  of  his  Committee  earlier  in  the 
evening.     Mr.   Willum   Marshall  commenced 
his  speech  by  declaring  that  the  present  year  was 
the  most  remarkable  he  had  experienced.     Two 
months  ago  he  had  celebrated  his  golden  wedding, 
and  now  all  present  were  celebrating  the  jubilee 
of  the  Committee  over  which  he  had  presided  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.     He  interested  the 
company    with   various   reminiscences   connected 
with  the  Committee,  and  stated  that  in  the  past 
24  years  he  had  never  had  any  serious  unpleas- 
antness with  a  single  member.     On  the  contrary, 
he   had   made   many   friends   and  acquaintances, 
whom  he  would  never  have  met  but  for  the  love 
of  horticulture   which   actuated   them   all.      The 
President,  with  his  usual  modesty,  in  replying  to 
a  vote  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  William  Pou- 
PART,    declared    that    it    was    not    due    in    any 
degree  to  himself  that  the   Royal  Horticultural 
had  prospered,  but  it  was  rather  due  to  the  at- 
traction   horticulture    itself    possessed    for    most 
people.      Happily,    those    who    know    anything 
worth    knowing    of    the    recent    history    of    the 
Society  know  that  the  influence  of  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  determining  the  policy  of  the  Society,  and  it 
is  the   pursuance   of  that  very  policy   that  has 
placed  the  Society  in  the  satisfactory  position  it 
now  enjoys. 

Mr.  George  Bunyards  Portrait. — Some 
30  members  of  the  R.H.S.  Fiuit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  met  at  6  p.m.  on  Wednesday  evening 
last  in  the  lecture  room  at  the  R.H.S.  Hall  in 
Vincent  Square,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  with  a 
portrait  of  himself,  to  mark  the  jubilee  of  the 
Committee.  Mr.  A.  Dean,  who  suggested  the 
presentation  and,  with  the  aid  of  Messrs.  W. 
Bates  and  W.  Poupart,  carried  out  the  arrange- 
ments, spoke  of  the  unanimity  amongst  the  mem- 
bers in  so  readily  assisting  in  the  movement.  He 
invited  Mr.  A.  H.  Pearson  to  make  the  presenta- 


tion. Mr.  Bunyaud,  in  accepting  the  portrait, 
expressed  his  deep  pleasure  on  receiving  such  an 
acceptable  token  of  a  very  interesting  event. 
The  portrait,  which  is  three-quarter  length,  de- 
picts Mr.  Bunyard  in  the  robes  of  the  oflice  of 
Master  of  the  Fruiterers'  Company,  and  is  re- 
produced on  p.  28.  On  the  base  of  the  frame  was 
the  inscription;  "Presented  to  George  Bun- 
Y.ARD,  Esq..  V.M.H.,  Chairman  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee, by  his  fellow  members,  as  a  memento  of 
its  jubilee,  and  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem." 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mrs.  Scott -Elliot 
sends  from  her  garden,  Teviot  Lodge,  Hawick, 
Roxburghshire,  a  box  of  choice  Aquilegias  belong- 
ing to  a  strain  raised  by  herself.  The  strain  Ts 
remarkable  for  its  brightly-coloured,  well-formed 
flowers,  in  which  the  spur  shows  considerable 
development.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  recently  granted  a  Certificate  of  Appre- 
ciation to  Mrs.  Scott-Elliot  for  her  work  in 
connection  with  the  hybridisation  of  Aquilegias. 

^ Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  send  from 

their  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  some  sprays  of 
flowering  shrubs.  The  numerous  varieties  of 
Philadelphus  are  all  handsome,  and  especially  one 
labelled  P.  rosace,  the  blooms  being  like  small 
Roses.  Styrax  japonica  is  well  known  as  a 
floriferous  species.  The  double-flowered  variety 
of  Pyrus  coronaria  bears  handsome  pink  blooms 
like  large  Apple  blossoms.  Ceanothus  thyrsi - 
floras  is  a  suitable  subject  for  planting  against 
brick  walls.  Rhododendron  Govenianum  is  one 
of  the  latest  to  flower.  Viburnum  nudum  is  a 
plant  seldom  seen  in  gardens.  Its  foliage  is 
extremely  pleasing,  while  the  inflorescences  are 

fragrant.     Mr.   C.   H.   Herbert,  Hazle- 

wood  Road,  Acocks  Green,  Birmingham,  sends 
blooms  of  a  perpetual-flowering  Pink  named 
Progress.  The  flower-stems  are  long  and  bear 
moderately-sized,  deep  mauve-coloured  blooms  of 

good   shape.      Lady   Julia   Wombwell 

sends  us  an  inflorescence  of  Sweet  Pea  bearing  as 
many  as  10  flowers  and  buds.  The  first  few 
flowers  on  the  stem  are  normal,  but  afterwards 
there  is  proliferation  and  slight  branching,  ac- 
companied by  small  leaves.  Had  the  inflores- 
cence remained  upon  the  plant,  it  would  have 
been  interesting  to  watch  its  future  development. 

The  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete.— The 
Wolverhampton  Flower  Show  this  year  marks 
the  coming-of-age  of  this  important  institution. 
The  prizes  have  been  largely  augmented  for  this 
event,  and  the  secretary  informs  us  that  there  ii 
every  prospect  of  the  exhibition  being  even  bet- 
ter than  usual.  It  will  be  held  on  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  inst.,  in  the  beautiful  West  Park. 

Visit  of  German  Gardeners  to  Britain. 

— At  the  present  time  a  company  of  100 
Members  of  the  German  Society  of  Garden 
Art  are  touring  in  Britain.  Visits  have 
been  made  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
Gunnersbury  House  gardens  and  other  places. 
On  Wednesday  last  the  party  was  entertained 
at  luncheon  at  the  Holland  Park  Exhibition  by 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Sir  Albert  K.  Rollit  in  the  chair.  The  visi- 
tors expressed  the  highest  appreciation  of  the 
general  good  quality  observed  at  the  exhibition. 

Exhibition  at  Zeist,  Holland. .-A  great 
horticultural  exhibition  will  bo  opened  at  Zeist, 
near  Utrecht,  on  August  25  next,  and  will  con- 
tinue until  September  16.  The  permanent  exhibi- 
tion will  include  coniferous  and  other  trees, 
shrubs,  fruit  trees,  Roses,  and  perennial  flower- 
ing plants;  garden  architecture,  decorative 
plants,  bedding  plants,  hothouse  plants,  and 
garden  implements.  There  will  be  special  shows 
of  hothouse  plants  and  Orchids  on  August  25  to 
28  ;  cut  Roses,  September  1,  2,  3  ;  florists'  arrange- 
ments, September  7,  8,  9  ;  cut  flowers,  September 
10,  11 ;  vegetables  and  fruit,  September  14.  15, 
16.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtaintd  from  Mr. 
W.  H.  J.  IJlanckenuao.en.  Zeist 
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Summer  Exhibition  at  Holland  Park. 


July  6,  7. — The  show  which  opened  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  grounds  attached  to 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  will  rank  as  the 
finest  sunmaer  exhibition  held  by  the  Society. 
Nothing  was  needed  but  fine  weather  to  make  it 
a  conspicuous  success,  but,  unfortunately,  heavy 
rains  fell,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  opening  day, 
and  Wednesday  was  anything  but  summer-like. 
To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the  show — so  far 
as  the  attendance  of  vioitors  was  concerned — was 
robbed  of  much  of  its  success,  although  the  re- 
ceipts on  Wednesday  exceeded  those  on  the 
same  day  last  year.  In  all  departments 
of  horticulture  a  magnificent  display  was 
provided,  rivalling,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
famous  exhibitions  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens. 
The  Society  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  achieve- 
ment, and  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  are  due 
to  those  responsible  for  the  arrangements,  and 
especially  to  the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright,  the  secretaries,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gaskell,  and  the  members  of  the 
office  staff,  including  j\Ir.  Frank  Reader  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  Plowman,  to  whose  courtesy  and  assis- 
tance we,  in  common  with  others,  are  greatly 
indebted. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  May,  C.  T.  Druery,  T.  W. 
Turner,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  W.  J.  James,  W. 
P.  Thomson,  N.  F.  Barnes,  F.  Page  Roberts, 
C.  R.  Fielder,  W.  Bain,  Jas.  Hudson,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson.  Jno.  Green,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  Dixon, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  W.  J.  Bean,  W.  G.  Baker, 
Jas.  Walker,  G.  Reuthe,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  J.  F. 
McLeod,  and  Charles  Blick. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  any  exhibit 
more  imposmg  or  elegant  than  the  magnificent 
display  of  exotic  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in 
the  largest  marquee.  It  had  as  companion  groups 
on  either  side  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons'  group 
of  Roses  and  Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons'  Ferns, 
a  worthy  trio,  diverse  in  composition  as  could 
well  be,  but  each  serving  to  throw  its  companions 
into  greater  prominence.  The  space  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Veitch's  group  was  500  square  feet. 
It  was  arranged  with  skill,  each  plant  being 
disposed  so  as  to  show  its  full  beauty,  there 
being  no  crowding.  AVe  noticed  Anthuriuni  cry- 
stallinum,  Medinilla  magnifica,  DavaUia  fijien- 
sis  elegans,  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata, 
Begonia  Bowringiana,  Anthurium  Andreanum, 
Platycerium  alcicorne  (at  the  back),  Aralia  ele- 
gantissima,  Cannas  in  groups,  a  choice  specimen 
of  Nepenthes  Hookeriana,  N.  Sir  W.  Thiselton- 
Dyer,  Cyanophyllum  magnificum,  Helliconia 
illustris,  and,  as  a  corner  plant,  Dracsena  Dou- 
cettii  var.  do  Grootei. 

Mr.  h.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  was  also  the 
exhibitor  of  a  fine  collection  of  stately-leaved 
plants,  such  as  are  used  for  the  embellishment 
of  plant  stoves.  Such  elegant  species  as 
Maranta  insignis,  M.  regalis,  Cyanophyllum 
magnificum,  the  pretty  Alpinia  Sanderiana, 
v/itli  silvery  striations;  Anthurium  crystal- 
linum,  Cissus  discolor,  an  elegant  twiner, 
and  its  companion  Dioscorea  bulbiferirm ; 
Nidulariimi  Meyendorffii,  Alocasias  in  assort- 
ment, many  elegant  Codifflums,  Phyllanthus  roseo 
pictus,  and  others  of  equal  beauty  contributed  to 
a  group  of  much  excellence.  In  another  tent 
Mr.  Russell  showed  varieties  of  Bertolonias, 
especially  fine  being  those  labelled  Mme.  A. 
Bleu  (green  and  silver)  and  Souvenir  do  Gand 
(the  veining  and  spotting  of  cerise  colour). 

Messrs.  Wm.  Boll  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  showed  ornamental  foliage  plants,  in- 
cluding Dracfena  Victoriae,  D.  Prince  Manouk 
Bey,  with  handsome  red  leaves,  Machserium  fir- 
mum,  with  pinnate  leaves  like  an  Acacia  but 
tinged  with  red  ;  Anth|irium  crystallinum,  also 
numerous  Caladiums,  \Crotons,  Eugenia  myrio- 
phylla,   and  many   others  of  like   nature. 

'Feens. 
Messrs.   H.   B.   M^Y.  &   Sons,   The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  a  magnificent  group  of 


exotic  Ferns.  The  exhibit  covered  an  area 
of  400  square  feet.  There  were  150  species 
and  varieties.  On  stands  were  presented 
Gymnogramme  schizophyUa  superba,  a  most  ele- 
gant Fern ;  Goniophlebium  sub-auriculatum, 
DavaUia  fijiensis  robusta  and  Asplenium  Nidus, 
with  exceptionally  large  fronds.  Polypodiura 
Knightiaj  and  DavaUia  solida  su2jerba  were  shown 
as  large  specimen  plants,  both  representing  fine 
culture.  Of  the  more  popular  Nephrolepis,  N. 
Whitmannii  and  N.  Amerpolilii  were  shown  in 
elegant  specimens.  Messrs.  May  also  showed  a 
representative  collection  of  hardy  Ferns,  in  all 
200  species  and  varieties.  Many  were  crested 
forms  of  Nephrolepis,  Athyrium,  Polystichum, 
Scolopendrium  and  Lastrsea,  representing  the 
choicer  kinds  in  commerce.  Beneath  a  large 
glass  shade  was  an  elegant  plant  of  Todea 
superba,  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  filmy 
Ferns.  Polystichum  angulare  cruciatum  has 
much-reduced  leaves,  with  wedge-shaped  pinnae. 
Polypodium  ornatum  is  an  elegant  species,  and 
equally  beautiful  are  Polystichum  angulare  stipa- 
tum,  Athyrium  filix-foemina  plumosum  super- 
bum,  A.  Goringianum  tricolor,  and  Scolopen- 
drium vulgare  ramo-marginata  gracile. 

Mr.  H.  Hemsley,  Crawley,  staged  varieties 
of  hardy  Ferns  such  as  are  suited  for  planting  in 
the  rock-garden. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield  Chase,  also  con- 
tributed  a  display   of  Ferns   of  this  type. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich.  had 
many  pot  plants  of  Ferns  such  as  are  suitable 
for  dwelling-rooms  and  the  conservatory. 

Roses. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.,  put  up  an  exhibit  of  Roses  as  a  bank 
of  flowers,  with  tall  plants  arising  therefrom. 
The  choicer  blooms  were  arranged  along  the 
front,  such  sterling  varieties  as  Betty,  Lady 
Faire,  Lyon  Rose,  Juliet,  and  Mme.  Abel  Chate- 
ney  being  shown  in  magnificent  specimens.  There 
were  baskets  of  Roses  in  great  assortment,  and 
then  Pillar  Roses,  with  several  standard  plants, 
none  being  more  elegant  than  Helene,  with 
dense  clusters  of  semi-double  blooms,  and  Fairy, 
with  single  white  blooms.  Rubin  is  a  fine  red 
Pillar  Rose.  The  group  was  one  of  the  most 
attractive   features   in   the   largest  tent. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  exhibited  a  group  of  Roses  as  a  ground 
exhibit.  The  base  was  formed  with  vases  of 
large  blooms  with  pillar  varieties  at  intervals. 
Specially  fine  were  Ulrich  Brunner  (red).  Lady 
Ashtown  (pink).  La  Tosca  (blush),  Richmond 
(red).  Marquise  Litta  (rose-red),  Killarney,  Mrs. 
T.  Roosevelt  (excellent).  Souvenir  de"  Maria 
Zayas,  and  Countess  of  Caledon.  The  pillar 
varieties  included  large,  freely-flowered  plants  of 
the  soft  yellow  Goldfinch  and  Ariel,  a  large, 
delicate  pmk,  single-flowered  variety. 

The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford, 
contributed  a  fine  exhibit  of  Roses  of  all  types, 
some  being  large-bloomed  varieties,  such  as 
Liberty,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown,  Caro- 
line Testout,  Lady  Roberts,  Richmond,  and 
others  of  equal  worth,  with  the  elegant  Rambler 
kinds  of  which  we  may  instance  Aglaia.  its  soft 
yellow  blooms  being  produced  in  large  bunches 
and  showing  prominently  against  the  handsome 
foliage. 

Of  all  the  numerous  exhibits  of  Roses,  none 
was  finer  in  quality  than  that  shown  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Irish  Nur- 
series, Newtownards,  co.  Down.  Each  bloom 
was  of  perfect  development,  and  shown  not 
singly,  but  in  large  epergnes  of  one  variety.  Ex- 
quisite were  Mrs.  Arthur  Munt  (deep  cream), 
Nita  Weldon  (faint  pink  on  a  cream  ground), 
Mary  Countess  of  Hchester,  Walter  Speed  (faint 
yellow),  John  Cuff  (carmine).  Lady  Helen  Vin- 
cent (shell-pink),  Geo.  C.  Waud  (reddish  and 
orange),  &c. 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester, 
showed  100  varieties  of  Roses,  all  the  blooms 
being  of  high  quality. 

Another  choice  group  of  Roses  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  and,  as 


in    the   last-named    display,    of   exceedingly    fine 
quality. 

Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  showed  a  choice 
exhibit  of  Roses,  having  vases  and  epergnes 
filled  with  a  selection  of  well-known  kinds. 
Especially  beautiful  was  Lyon  Rose,  with  its 
sheen  of  orange  suffused  on  rose. 

Mr.  Cn.is.  Turner,  Slough,- showed  banks  of 
some  varieties,  with  others  singly  in  boxes,  and 
smaller  bunches  in  vases.  Very  handsome  were 
the  varieties  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Caroline 
Testout,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  Adjoining  the 
Roses  the  same  exhibitor  staged  pot  plants  of 
Carnations  in  variety,  including  the  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  and  perpetual-flowering  varie- 
ties. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman  &  Son,  Woking,  Nur-  ' ' 
series,   Surrey,   had     excellent     blooms     of'  well- 
known  varieties  attractively  staged. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  and  Messrs.  R.  H. 
Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  showed  a  fine  group  of 
Roses  and  many  excellent  Carnations. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Roses  were  Messrs.  S.  Bide 
&  Sons,  Farnham,  Surrey ;  Mr.  W.  R.  Chaplin, 
Joynings  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross ;  Lt.-Col.  C. 
Heseltine,  Walhampton,  Lymington,  Hants. ; 
and  Messrs.  R.  Hakkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Carn.itions. 

In  one  corner  of  the  largest  tent  Messrs.  Wm. 
Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N.,  staged 
a  most  effective  exhibit  of  Roses  and  Carnations 
with  banks  of  coloured  Astilbes  (Spiraeas),  and 
batches  of  the  large  red-leaved  Coleus  Cordelia, 
with  Dracaenas  furnishing  foils  at  intervals.  The  A 
Carnations  were  shown  in  banks,  with  tall  vases.  K 
arising  from  them  and  displaying  sheaves  of  ■ 
long-stemmed  varieties  in  scarlet,  pink,  blush, 
white,  and  other  tones.  In  the  corner,  a  bank  of 
Rose  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  an  elegant  single- 
flowered  variety,  served  as  an  effective  back- 
ground with  other  clumps  of  Roses,  including 
Crimson  Rambler  and  Dorothy  Perkins.  The 
Carnations  included  the  variety  Lady  Coventry  ; 
there  were  also  many  well-grown  examples  of 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  best  all-round  variety  o£ 
the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type.  As  a  floral 
display,  nothing  could  be  finer  thak  this  charm- 
ing exhibit. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Langley  Nursery,  Hampton, 
presented  a  wealth  of  beautiful  Carnations  and 
Liliums,  arranged  in  big  masses,  every  bloom  a 
choice  specimen  of  some  meritorious  variety. 
There  were  great  bouquets  of  Enchantress, 
Britannia,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  White  Lawson, 
&c.,  intermixed  with  pink-flowered  Astilbes  and 
Rambler  Roses,  with  here  and  there  a  large 
stand  of  LUium  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum,  and 
L.  s.  albmn.  The  whole  display  presented  a 
bank  of  flowers  in  many  hues. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  showed  a  superb  group  of  Carnations  as 
a  portion  of  their  exhibit  in  the  largest  tent. 
No  pains  had  been  spared  to  make  it' a  telling 
exhibit,  and  in  this  the  exhibitors  were  highly 
successful.  Almost  all  the  best  kinds  in  com- 
merce were  seen  in  magnificent  specimens,  there- 
being  many  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison- 
type,  in  addition  to  the  pick  of  the  perpetual- 
flowering  kinds.  The  other  subjects  in  the  ex- 
hibit were  Roses,  blue-flowered  Hydrangeas, 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  Ericas,  Ampelopsis  Lowii, 
and  a  golden-leaved  Bougainvillea. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Guernsey,  showed' 
a  bright  group  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations, 
having  large  blooms,  well  coloured,  of  aU  the 
chief  varieties. 

E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Burr's  Wood,  Groom- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Pashett),  put  up  a  very 
large  exhibit  of  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas. 

(iroups  of  Carnations  were  also  exhibited  by 
Mr.  C.  Lange,  Hampton,  and  The  American! 
C/Vknation  Nursery,  Sawbridgeworth. 

Begonias. 

Messrs.  Blackmoee  &  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill 
Nursery,  Bath,  showed  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
one  portion  of  the  exhibit  being  composed  of 
varieties  having  frilled  petals,  of  which. type  this 
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exhibitor  has  some  exquisite  kinds,  at  pre- 
sent all  unnamed.  One,  of  a  salmon  tint,  was 
especially  pleasing.  Amongst  the  ordinary  kinds 
the  varieties  Mrs.  P.  Clowes  (salmon),  Mrs. 
Lockwood  (cream,  with  faintest  suffusion  of 
pink),  Duchess  of  Cornwall  (the  finest  of  the 
crimson  kinds),  MiUicent  (a  fine  tall-habited  sal- 
mon variety),  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Chamberlain  (deep 
crimson),  Jlrs.  T.  D.  Harris  (rose),  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Ainslie  (one  of  the  best  yellow  varieties),  may 
be  instanced  as  especially  choice. 

Another  excellent  group  of  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S.  Waee, 
Ltd.,  Feltham,  Middlesex.  ^  The  numerous 
flowers  were  of  many  tints,  making  a  bright  bank 
of  colouring.  In  the  centre  of  the  group  were 
many  plants  of  the  pale-blush  coloured  Mrs.  A. 
P.  "Brandt,  an  exceptionally  free-blooming 
variety  with  large  flowers.  Excellent  also  were 
Duchess  of  Connaught  (salmon),  Thomas 
Rooney  (white).  Lord  Hopetoun  (crimson), 
Patrick  Ainslie   (bright  red),  Countess  of  Dart- 


were  exceedingly  handsome,  with  flowers  in 
shades  of  red,  coral,  and  scarlet.  Fflrst  0.  von 
Wernigerode  (coral  pink),  Trudchen  Bonstedt 
(pale  salmon-pink),  Mary  (bright  red),  Garten- 
meister  Bonstedt  (a  big-flowered  variety,  a  shade 
of  orange-scarlet),  and  Clio  (reddish-pink,  one  of 
the  best  habited  varieties)  are  a  selection. 
Amongst  the  Cannas  we  noticed  Frau  Constant 
Soupert  (a  very  large  cherry-crimson  flower), 
Elizabeth  Tutenberg  (striped  red  on  orange), 
Carl  Hausmann  (orange  on  a  yellow  ground!. 
Rosea  gigantea  (carmine),  Fiirst  Wied  (crimson), 
Frau  Daisy  Hultzsch  (rose-pink),  Frau  i)r.  Bloch 
(new,  reddish  and  golden),  and  Garten  Lispector 
Junge  (fawn  and  orange).  In  all  there  were 
165  Cannas. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  exhibited  an  assortment  of  choice 
flowering  plants.  A  large  batch  of  Carnations 
of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and  tree  varieties, 
with  an  assortment  of  greenhouse-flowering 
plants    formed   the   chief   features.     We   noticed 
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jnouth  (lemon  suffused  with  rose),  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Brown  (orange-red),  Wm.  Marshall  (crimson),  and 
Mary  Pope   (white). 

Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gvvillim,  Cambria  Nursery,  New 
Eltham,  Kent,  exhibited  tuberous-rooted  Bego- 
nias in  variety.  Very  choice  were  the  varieties 
Sultan  (orange-red),  Mrs.  J.  C.  Gwillim  (deep  sal- 
mon). Dragon  (deep  red).  Marguerite  Gwillim 
(yellow),  Eltham  Grenadier  (a  tall  scarlet- 
flowered  variety),  Sea-Shell  (an  exquisite  flower 
with  crimped  petals  edged  with  soft  pink),  Ava- 
lancJie  (white),  Rhoda  Pope  (Camellia  shaped, 
soft  rose  suffusion  with  pink  edges),  Mrs.  H. 
Harris  (light  salmon  shade),  and  a  magenta- 
coloured  seedling. 

MlSOELLANEOns    GREENHOUSE    PLANTS 

^^essrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  dis- 
played a  collection  of  Cannas  and  varieties  of 
Fuchsias   of  the   splcndens   type.     The   Fuchsias 


as  especially  good  Lobelia  tenuior,  a  charming 
subject  for  greenhouse  decoration  and  for  hang- 
ing baskets ;  Kalanchoe  flammea,  with  bright  red 
corymbs ;  a  dwarf  small-flowered  Begonia,  the 
colour  being  a  fine  shade  of  red ;  Pelargonium 
Snow  Queen,  with  pure  white  bunches  of  flowers 
and  silver  variegated  leaves ;  and  an  assortment 
of  Gloxinias  in  tones  of  crimson,  white,  lavender, 
purple,  red,  and  other  shades,  all  exhibiting  the 
highest  skill  in  culture.  The  Fuchsias  were 
shown  as  standard  plants,  all  prolific  in  flowering. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums and  Abutilons. 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford  and  Peter- 
borough, staged  greenhouse  plants  :  Heliotropes, 
Zonal  l*olargoniunis,  Trachelium  ca^ruleum,  and 
Salvias  being  prominent.  Roses  were  also  shown 
by  this  firm,  and  exceedingly  fine  were  two  large 
banks  of  Lilium  Szovitflinum. 


Although  disposed  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner, 
no  exhibit  was  more  interesting  than  the  group 
of  three  varieties  of  Primulas  staged  by  Messrs. 
Bees  Ltd.,  Liverpool.  They  were  P.  ]\lala- 
coides,  P.  BuUeyana,  and  P.  Littoniaua.  I\- 
was  interesting  to  notice  the  wide  divergence  in 
the  habit  of  inflorescence  and  colour  of  the 
flowers  in  the  different  species.  P.  Malacoides 
has  a  lax  panicle  of  blush  flowers;  P.  Bulleyana 
a  spike  bearing  its  orange  flowers  in  whorls ; 
whilst  P.  Littoniana  (see  fig.  7)  has  a  dense 
spike,  resembling  that  of  some  of  our  British 
Orchids. 

Rarely  are  Fuchsias  shown  better  than  those 
displayed  on  this  occasion  by  J.  Friedland, 
Esq.,  Reading  (gr.  j\Ir.  F.  Bright).  So  exceed- 
ingly well  were  they  shown,  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee conferred  a  Cultural  Commendation.  The 
specimens  were  about  10  feet  in  height,  and  cov- 
ered from  base  to  summit  with  innumerable 
flowers,  the  basal  shoots  sweeping  the  ground 
with  their  burden  of  blossoms.  The  varieties 
were  Elegance,  White  Knight's  Gem,  Amy  Lye, 
Mrs.  Bright,  and  Mrs.  Julius  Friedlander. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  showed  Sweet  Peas,  Begonias,  and 
Gloxinias,  arranging  a  semi-circular  group  of 
each  subject  on  a  table.  The  plants  of  Begonias 
and  Gloxinias  were  good  specimens,  the  flowers 
being  large  and  of  many  colours.  The  Sweet 
Peas   were  all  noted   varieties. 

Mr.  Lillet,  Guernsey,  showed  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  mostly  hybrids  raised  in  his  nursery. 
Very  beautiful  were  Ardens  (scarlet),  Insignis 
(salmon-pink).  Red  Admiral  (the  lower  petals 
blotched  with  white),  and  Queen  Alexandra 
(rose). 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Glencarse,  Perth- 
shire, showed  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  Primula 
obconica,  Iceland  Poppies  of  a  choice  strain,  and 
Hydrangea  hortensis  with  excellent  inflores- 
cences. The  Streptocarpuses  were  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  older  kinds,  in  size  of  blossom  and 
colours. 

Mr.  W.  Iceton,  nurseryman.  Putney,  showed 
three  columnar  groups  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  ar- 
ranged in  a  setting  of  Adiantum  Ferns.  The 
spikes  of  flowers  were  of  the  largest  size,  with 
correspondingly  broad  foliage. 

Mesrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  showed  a  circular  exhibit  of  Caladiums. 
The  plants  were  large  and  with  finely-coloured 
foliage,  but  the  heavy  canvas  of  the  tent  did  not 
permit  of  their  full  beauty  being  seen.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Broadbent  (with  maculated  foliage  and  red- 
dish veining),  Mme.  J.  R.  Box  (reddish  and 
green),  Mrs.  Cresswell  (brilliant  red,  margined 
with  green),  W.  E.  Gladstone  (almost  wholly 
red),  John  Peed  (one  of  the  largest-leaved),  C.  E. 
Dahle  (green,  silver,  and  red),  and  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(reddish,  with  green  markings)  are  all  handsome 
in  their  several   colours. 

Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged  large 
masses  of  the  best  varieties  in  a  pergola,  the  sides 
being  prettily  decorated  with  the  flowers.  The 
exhibit  was  delightfully  arranged  and  most 
effective. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall,  deco- 
rated numerous  arches  with  Sweet  Peas  of  such 
beautiful  kinds  as  Helen  Lewis,  Elsie  Herbert, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Mrs.  Wm.  King,  Anglican  Blue, 
and  Anglican  Pink. 

Messrs.  J.  &  F.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall, 
Essex,  exhibited  fine  blooms  of  Apple  Blossom 
Spencer,  Olive  Bolton,  Primrose  Spencer,  Harold, 
Clara  Curtis,  and  other  choice  kinds. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  displayed 
a  brilliant  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  a  collection  of 
Melons  and  other  fruits. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  staged 
an  excellent  lot  of  these  flowers,  the  extensive 
exhibit  containing  most  of  the  leading  sorts. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
staged  a  group  of  Sweet  Peas  containing  about 
60   varieties. 

Messrs.  Kelwat  &  Sons,  Langport,  and  Mr. 
T.  Cross,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  each  brought  good 
displays  of  these  flowers. 

Miss  Hemus,  Upton-on-Sevem,  showed  Sweet 
Poas.  A  few  of  the  best  were  in  great  assort- 
ment and  of  fine  quality. 

Mr.  H.  J.  .Iones,  Lewisham,  also  showed 
Sweet  Peas  very  finely.  The  new  white  variety 
Beatrice  Stevens  was  conspicuous. 

Sir  Randolf  Baker,  Bnrt.,  Blandford  (gr 
Mr.  A.  K.  Usher),  had  a  chnrming  display  ol 
these  flowers  in  tall  vases  and  Bamboo  stands. 
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Ml'.  C.  W.  Breadmoee,  Winchester,  showed  a 
superb  and  extensive  e.\hibit  of  all  the  choicer 
varieties. 

Other  eihibitors  of  these  flowers  included 
Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Farnham;  Messrs.  G. 
Staek  &  Sons,  Great  Ryburgh,  Norfolk;  Mr. 
W.  R.  Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross;  Mr.  Robert 
Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham;  Mr.  S. 
MoETlMER,  Farnham;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin, 
Histon,  Cambridge. 

H.AEDY  Plants. 
Never  before  have  there  been  finer  displays  of 
herbaceous  plants  at  the  Holland  Park  shows 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  An  entirely  new 
feature  was  introduced  in  the  group  staged  by 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester.  The  ar- 
rangement was  novel,  quite  apart  from  the  merit 
of  the  exhibit  as  a  whole.  It  was  an  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  a  formally-arranged  herbaceous 
border  with  a  terrace  and  a  paved  stone  path. 
In  front  was  a  low  wall  of  stonework 
planted  with  rock  plants,  together  with  a  border 
of  Ferns.  A  water-garden  was  included  on  the 
extreme  left.  The  arrangement  was  so  realistic 
in  its  execution  as  to  appear  like  some  border 
from  an  established  garden  transferred  to  the 
exhibition  tent.  The  border  itself  was  filled 
with  Lilies,  Eremurus  (chiefly  E.  Bungii  and  E. 
Shelford),  masses  of  Lychnis  and  Pseonies,  to- 
gether with  Cyclobothras,  Larkspurs,  and  other 
showy  flowering  subjects.  The  stone-paved  way 
in  front  of  the  border  contained  a  few  Alpine 
plants  between  the  joints  of  the  stones,  while  on 
the  rock  wall  in  front  numerous  Sedums,  Semper- 
vivums,  Dianthi,  Pentstemons,  and  a  great 
variety  of  suitable  species  were  planted. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
furnished  the  entire  side  of  one  of  the  tents  with 
showy  border  flowers  and  a  water-garden  ar- 
rangement. At  either  end  of  the  group  were 
seen  large  semi-circular  groups  of  Larkspurs  in 
variety,  the  central  portion  being  occupied  by  an 
exceedingly  well-arranged  water  and  rock-garden. 
This  portion  of  the  exhibit  was  arranged  with 
Ferns,  Iris  Ksempferi,  Rushes,  Bamboos,  and 
other  suitable  subjects. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Sons,  Sheffield, 
also  displayed  an  extensive  water-garden  exhibit, 
well  furnished  with  suitable  plants,  together  with 
an  extensive  collection  of  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Messrs.  R.  H.  B.ath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech,  had 
a  capital  display  of  Paeonies  and  Larkspurs,  the 
former  in  many  superb  varieties. 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  displayed 
a  comprehensive  assortment  of  English  Irises. 

Herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  were  exten- 
sively displayed  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bcny.uid  & 
Co.,  Maidstone.  There  were  numerous  Poppies, 
Pffionies,  Larkspurs,  Lilies  and  Lychnises  in  this 
group. 

Herbaceous  plants,  together  with  a  well- 
planned  rock-garden,  was  formed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  made  an 
extensive  exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  including 
Gillia  coronopifolia.  They  also  showed  Mar^- 
guerite  Perfection,  an  assortment  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Aquatics,  and  other  plants. 

Mr.  Howard  H.  Crane,  Highgate,  exhibited 
a  choice  collection  of  Violas  and  Violettas,  the 
whole  forming  a  fresh   and  pleasing  group. 

Messrs.  Wii.  Cuteush  &  Sons,  Highgate,  ar- 
ranged an  extensive  group  of  herbaceous  plants, 
the  more  showy  flowers,  such  as  Peonies,  Pop- 
pies in  variety,  Larkspurs,  and  Iris  Ksempferi, 
creating  an   excellent  display. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, showed  perennial  Phloxes,  the  flowers, 
in  bright  and  varied  colours,  being  admirably 
arrayed. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Shepperton-on-Thames, 
arranged  a  well-executed  rock-garden  tastefully 
planted  with  a  variety  of  low-growing  plants. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Jacksian  &  Sons,  Woking,  exhi- 
bited fine  Paeonies,  Iris  l.uvigata  in  variety. 
Water  Lilies  and  other  seasonable  hardy  cut 
flowers, 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons,  Langport,  showed 
Paeonies,  Delphiniums,  Gaillardias  and  other 
showy  flowers,  the  whole  making  a  rich  dis- 
play. 

Messrs.  LAnn.vM  k  Sons,  Shirley,  near  South- 
ampton, showed  herbaceous  flowers  in  assort- 
ment, Gaillardias  being  especially  fine.  They 
also  exhibited  many  good  varieties  of  perpetuai- 
flowering  Pinks. 
Messrs.  George  JIallett  &  Co.,  Cheddar,  had 


a  comprehensive  group,  in  which  Alpine,  bulbous 
and  herbaceous  plants  were  prominent. 

Excellent  hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr. 
R.  C.  Notcuti,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk ;  this  group 
also  contained  many  showy  flowering  shrubs. 

Afr.  Maurice  Pritchard,  Christchurch, 
Hants.,  arranged  a  water-garden,  and  tastefully 
planted  the  surroundings  with  Bamboos, 
Rushes,  Iris  laevigata  and  other  moisture-loving 
subjects.  He  also  showed  Campanulas,  Lark- 
spurs, Gaillardias,  Achilleas  and  other  season- 
able flowers. 

Mr.  H.  C.  PuLHAM,  Elsenham,  formed  a 
small  rockery  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  from  Mr.  G.  Reutee,  Keston, 
Kent,  was  of  more  than  ordiiiary  interest,  and  his 
collection  contained  many  plants  of  the  choicest 
description- 
Messrs.  W.  Seagrate  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  had  an 
excellent  lot  of  tufted  Pansies. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  displayed 
a  pretty  group  of  hardy  plants,  with  many  boxes 
of  dwarf  Alpines  in  variety.  Dianthus  alpinus 
was  especially  fine. 

Other  exhibitors  of  hardy  plants  were  Messrs. 
Whitelegg  &  Page,  Chislehurst ;  Messrs. 
Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale  ;  Messrs.  H.  &  W.  Evans, 
Cardiff ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Harwood,  Colchester ;  and 
The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery. 

AWARDS. 

Fiest-class  Certificate. 
Primula  Littoniana. — A  new  species  dis- 
covered in  China  by  Mr.  George  Forrest  and 
introduced  to  Britain  by  Messrs.  Bees  Ltd. 
The  species  is  illustrated  in  figs.  6,  7,  and  8.  It 
will  be  seen  from  Professor  Isaac  Bayley  Bal- 
four's description  on  p.  15  that  Primula  Litton- 
iana is  likely  to  rank  amongst  the  most  interest- 
ing species  in  cultivation. 

Aw.ARDs  OF  Merit. 
Carnation  Lieut.  Shacl-Ieto7>. — A  very  pretty 
border  Carnation,   yellow  ground,   with  salmon- 
pink  colouring.    From  Mr.  Chas.  Blick. 

Delphinium  White  Queen. — This  is  a  very 
dainty  variety,  with  well-formed,  double  flowers. 
The  blooms  are  a  shade  of  pale  lemon  but  little 
removed  from  white.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Wallace  &  Co. 

Nejthrolepis  magnifica. — Another  new  variety 
of  N.  exaltata,  somewhat  like  the  form  known 
as  .\merpohlii  but  more  elegant,  exhibiting  finer- 
cut  fronds.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  & 
Co. 

Bose  Ariel. — As  shown,  this  appears  to  be  a 
good  pillar  Rose,  or  it  may  perhaps  have  the 
habit  of  a  Rambler.  The  flowers  are  single, 
4  inches  across,  rose-crimson  in  colour,  with 
yellow  centre.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt.  ' 

Bose  Duchess  of  Wellington. — This  new 
Hybrid  Tea  variety  is  quite  distinct  in  tint, 
being  of  rich  apricot  shade.  The  buds  possess 
unusual  length  and  are  very  pretty.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  amongst  new  Roses.  Shown 
by  Jlessrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

7?o.?e  Grace  Molyneuz. — A  Hybrid  Tea  variety 
with  shell-white  petals,  excepting  those  in  centre 
of  the  flower,  these  being  salmon-pink.  The  blooms 
are  large  and  the  petals  very  fine.  A  delight- 
ful Rose.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons. 

Hose  Walter  Speed. — A  Hybrid  Tea  Rose  with 
large,  full  flowers  with  good  centre.  The  petals 
are  white,  with  lemon  shade,  and  in  the  centre 
a  suspicion  of  salmon  tint.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Sweet  Pea  Doris  Vsher. — A  pink  variety  with 
very  large  flowers,  three,  and  often  four,  on  a 
spike.  The  standard,  although  waved,  is  par- 
tially erect.     Shown  by  A.  E.  Usher,  Esq. 

ij.  P.  Colleen. — A  very  attractive  flower  with 
standard  of  bright  rose  colour,  the  other  portions 
being  white,  or  nearly  white.  Shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Deal,    Kelvedon. 

S.  P.  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  Improved. — A  mag- 
nificent variety  with  three  or  four  flowers  on  a 
spike.  Colour  pink,  with  cream  tint.  Shown  by 
Jlessrs.  DoBBiE  &  Co. 

.S'.  P.  Masterpiece. — A  beautiful  mauve-col- 
oured flower,  which  was  illustrated  in  these  pages 
last  week.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co. 

S.  P.  Mrs.  Town.<fn(l. — A  very  delicately- 
tinted  flower,  white,  with  heliotrope  towards  the 
margins.  It  is  an  improvement  on  the  variety 
Phenomenal.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co. 


Orchid  Coinmittee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  secretary),  de  B. 
Crawshay,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  H.  J.  Chap- 
man, H.  G.  Alexander,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  A.  Dye,  W.  BoxaU,  H.  Little,  Walter 
Cobb,  F.  Sander,  Gurnev  Wilson,  J.  Cypher,  W. 
H.  Hatcher,  G.  F.  Moore,  W.  P.  Bound,  W.  H. 
White,  F.  M.  Ogilvie,  H.  BaUantine,  and  A.  A. 
McBean. 

In  extent  and  in  quality  the  show  of  Orchids 
was  finer  than  any  previously  staged,  the  propor- 
tion of  good  £ind  rare  things  being  great,  although 
the  really  remarkable  novelties  were  few.  Out  of 
the  17  entered  to  go  before  the  Committee,  only 
three  secured  awards. 

Messrs.  Chahlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  staged  au  extensive  group  of  uniformly 
good  things.  These  were  well  arranged  on  the 
central  staging,  commencing  at  the  entrance  of 
the  tent.  Their  new  bigeneric  hybrid 
Miltonioda  Harwoodii  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, and  although  still  not  well  developed, 
secured  the  new  Certificate  of  Apprecia- 
tion (see  Awards).  The  body  of  the 
group  was  made  up  of  selections  of  fine  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  all 
being  so  arranged  that  they  grouped  the  classes 
together.  In  the  centre  was  a  very  fine  selec- 
tion of  white  Cattleyas,  most  of  "the  known 
varieties  of  the  season  being  represented.  Some 
of  the  best  things  noted  were  the  charming 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  var.  Mrs.  E.  Ashworth, 
of  a  uniform  blush-white  tint  with  pure  rose 
freckling  on  the  lip :  Lielio-Cattleya  Fantasia 
(L.-C.  Dominiana  X  C.  Mendelii),  with  purple- 
feathered  petals  and  finely-coloured  lip  :  a  selec- 
tion of  scarlet  Odontiodas,  0.  Charlesworthii 
being  the  finest  in  colour  ;  a  grand  plant  of  a  re- 
markable new  snow-white  Lielia  purpurata  with 
a  slight  rose  line  on  each  side  of  the  lip  ;  a  selec- 
tion of  Disas  and  Salyriunis,  including  several 
of  the  showier  hybrids  and  the  singular  orange- 
coloured  Disa  polygonoides ;  the  pretty  and  pro- 
fuse-flowering D.  sagittalis,  some  of  the  plants 
having  six  or  eight  spikes;  several  of  the  yellow 
Satyrium  ochroleucum ;  and  another  curious 
greenish  Satyiium ;  a  batch  of  showy  varieties  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  Canhamiana ;  L.-C.  Aphrodite, 
with  the  true  Odontoglossum  Williamsianum, 
and  some  handsome  hybrid  Odontoglossums ;  Ou- 
cidiuni  Harrisonije  and  other  pretty  species  ;  two 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  rare  Cymbidium 
tigrinum  ;  Ccelogyne  pandurata  ;  a  fine  example 
of  Aerides  Houlletianum  with  three  spikes ;  a 
batch  of  very  fine  blue  Vanda  ccerulea,  and 
Cattleya  Eldorado  alba. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  continued  the 
display  with  a  very  pretty  and  interest- 
ing group,  a  feature  in  which  were  two 
arrangements  of  rare  and  curious  species 
and  hybrids.  In  the  first  were  Ccelogyne  Schil- 
leriana,  Promenaea  stapelioides,  Masdevallia  trog- 
lodytes, and  other  pretty  Masdevallias;  Bulbo- 
phyllum  biflorum,  B.  Godseffianum,  Brassia 
maculata,  B.  Keiliana,  the  rare  and  showy  Den- 
drobium  McCarthiae,  and  Nephelaphyllum  species 
with  very  pretty  leaves  and  whitish  flowers.  In 
the  other  lot  were  Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum,  with 
an  umbel  of  very  pretty  blooms  ;  Eulophia  macu- 
lata, JIasdevaUia  macrura,  Barkeria  spectabilis, 
Dendrobium  nudum,  Physosiphon  Loddigesii, 
various  pretty  Epidendrums,  and  a  specimen  of 
the  pretty  Brasso-Cattleya  Mary  with  three  white 
flowers  imiformly  spotted  with  purple.  In  the 
body  of  the  group  were  good  Lffilio-Cattleya  Can- 
hamiana, L.-C.  Aphrodite,  a  selection  of  Cj-pripe- 
diums,  including  C.  callosum  Sanderae,  Dendro- 
biums,  and  Odontoglossums  arranged  with  scarlet 
Masdevallias.  A  section  of  the  group  having 
good  Odontoglossum  crispum  (the  showy  0.  cris- 
pum  Princess  Margherita  with  prettily-spotted 
flowers),  arranged  with  Oncidium  macranthum, 
the  bright  purplish-rose  Dendrobium  Statteria- 
num  and  hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
was  a  pretty  feature. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans  and 
Bruges,  staged  a  very  fine  and  beautifully-ar- 
ranged group  of  good  things,  the  elevated  parts 
being  capped  by  a  fine  lot  of  Phalienopsis 
Rimestadiana,  including  one  plant  of  the  new 
variety  alba,  which  has  not  the  blush  tint  seen 
on  most  of  the  type.  One  of  these  lobes  had 
good  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  a  plant  of 
M.  V.  chelsiensis  being  specially  handsome ;  also 
white  Cattleyas,  the  new  pure  white  C.  MossisB 
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Wagneri  Sanderje  being  the  perfection  of  white 
Cattleyas  (see  Awards).  In  a  depression  in  the 
group  were  scarlet  Masdevallias  with  Anguloa 
Clowesii,  A.  Ruckeri  and  patches  of  Cypripe- 
diuni  Godefroyie  leucochilum.  Among  the  Lffilio- 
Cattieyas  the"  grand  L.-C.  Martinetii  "  The 
Prince,"  which  secured  a  First-class  Certificate, 
was  pronounced  to  be  the  best  Lselio-Cattleya  in 
the  show.  Cattleya  Slendelii  Princess  Mary  and 
C.  M.  coeleste  were  two  pretty  new  varieties, 
and  C.  Mendelii  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  a  superb  white 
variety.  C.  ^lossiae  Empress  of  India  was  a 
richly  "coloured  flower,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  lip  of  a  bright  orange  tint.  Among 
the  many  pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossums 
raised  at  Bruges  were  0.  Landolphus  decorum 
(Andersonianum  X  Rolfea-),  a  very  distinct, 
cream-coloured  flower  with  the  bright  reddish- 
brown  markings  arranged  as  in  0.  Andersonia- 
num, the  lip  being  unspotted  ;  0.  almum,  0.  de- 
lectabile,  0.  Vulcan,  0.  Lambeauanum  brug- 
genso,  a  nice  lot  of  0.  ardentissimum,  O.  nig- 
rum and  others,  including  good  0.  RoUefe  and 
0.  crispo-Harryanum.  In  one  section  of  the 
group  the  finely-coloured  and  showy  forms  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana,  with  white 
Cattleyas,  including  a  fine  specimen  of  C. 
Mossife  Reineckiana  excelsa,  were  effective. 
Another  section  had  a  fine  selection  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Martinetii,  with  flowers  of  various  tints, 
with  Phalsenopsis,  including  four  of  the  pretty 
pink-tinted  P.  Sanderiana,  and  in  front  showy 
plants  of  Odontonia  Lairessefe,  Cypripedium  Frau 
Ida  Brandt,  a  curious  orange  and  red  Jlormodes 
from  Peru,  a  selection  of  Cypripedium  beUatulum 
and  other  dwarf  Cypripediums,  Oncidium  candi- 
dum,  and  Zygopetalum  rostratum. 

F.  JIenteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  who  always  stages 
his  plants  in  the  pink  of  perfection,  showed  a 
very  pretty  representative  group,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  plants  in  which  was  Odontoglossum 
Pescatorei  luteum,  a  yellow  0.  Pescatorei  which 
seems  to  be  removed  from  the  reproach  of  being 
a  pale  form  of  0.  excellens.  The  flowers  were 
pale  yellow,  of  true  0.  Pescatorei  form,  with  a 
purplish  tinge  at  the  backs  of  the  sepals.  Mr. 
Ogilvie's  group  also  had  a  very  beautiful  selec- 
tion of  varieties  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  some  very 
dark  Lslia  tenebrosa ;  Odontioda  Bradshawise,  a 
pale  variety,  but  the  best-flowered  plant  which 
has  yet  appeared  ;  Jliltonia  Bleuana  grandiflora, 
a  very  large  and  handsome  flower ;  Cypripedium 
Maudiie,  C.  callosuni  Sander*  and  C.  Law- 
renceanum.  all  arranged  in  a  batch.  Odontoglos- 
sum Harryanum  of  very  fine  quality  was  also 
shown  in  this  group. 

Messrs.  Mooee,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds  (Hatcher 
and  Mansell),  staged  a  very  pretty  group,  in 
which  the  artistic  arrangements  of  the  plants 
accentuated  the  excellent  quality  of  the  varieties 
shown.  At  the  back  was  a  grand  plant  of 
Ccelogyne  asperata,  a  species  which  Messrs. 
Moore  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to 
grow  successfully,  for  they  have  other  plants 
of  it  in  bloom.  Messrs.  Moore  are  noted 
for  their  interesting  collection  of  Bulbophyllums. 
Cirrhopetalums  and  other  curious  Orchids,  and 
their  group  contained  several  of  these,  the  most 
noteworthy  being  Bulbophyllum  leopardinum,  a 
gem  of  a  plant  with  pretty  crimson-spotted 
flowers.  The  carmine-crimson  Broughtonia  san- 
guinea  whicli  Messrs.  Moore  have  so  far  un- 
successfully attempted  to  hybridise  ;  the  feather- 
lipped  Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  B.  Godseffia- 
num,  B.  saurocephalum  and  other  Bulbophyl- 
lums ;  Galeandra  lacustre  ;  Angrfecum  modestum  ; 
the  singular  Oncidium  abortivum,  which  pro- 
duces pretty  yellow  flowers  on  the  inflor- 
escence, but  a  larger  number  of  filamentose  abor- 
tive blooms ;  the  rare  Catasetum  trifidum ;  a 
selection  of  good  hybrid  Odontoglossums ;  the 
rare  Costa  Rica  Epidendrum  Brassovolte ;  a 
bright  scarlet  batch  of  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liana  and  a  good  selection  of  hybrid  Orchids 
were  also  in  the  group. 

Mr.  Et).  V.  Low,  Orchid  Nursery,  Vale  Bridge, 
Haywards  Heath,  staged  an  interesting 
group,  in  which  among  the  best  plants 
were  a  good  form  of  the  pure  white 
Cattleya  Mossite  Wageneri  ;  the  rare  and  beauti- 
ful Lcelia  tenebrosa  Walton  Grange  variety, 
with  sepals  and  petals  greenish  yellow,  the  lip 
being  claret-purple  with  white  tip,  and  offering 
a  good  example  of  a  distinct  variety,  holding 
its  own  after  the  type  has  been  repeatedly  im- 
ported ;  Cypripedium  Mary  Beatrice  :  Odontioda 
GoodsoniEe,  light  variety ;  Cattleya  Mossiie  alba 


Vale   Bridge   variety,   and  other  showy   Orchids 
were  also  in  the  group. 

J,  Rutherford,  Esq.,  Beardwood,  Blackburn 
(gr.  i\Ir.  Lupton),  staged  an  interesting  group 
of  Odontoglossums,  Lselias,  including  L.  tene- 
brosa Walton  Grange  variety,  and  other  Orchids. 
JMessrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  had  a  very  effective  and  interesting 
group,  the  showy  part  of  which  was  composed  of 
varieties  of  Lielio-C'attleya  Canhamiana  and  other 
showy  Cattleyas  and  Laslio-Cattleyas.  The  varie- 
ties of  Odontoglossums  and  Miltonias  in  this  group 
were  specially  good  and  well  grown.  Cattleya 
Mossise  alba,  C.  Mendelii  varieties,  including  one 
with  snow-white  petatls ;  Lselio-Cattleya  Can- 
hamiana alba  ;  good  forms  of  Lselio-Cattleya  Can- 
hamiana and  L.-C.  Aphrodite,  a  grand  form  of 
Cypripedium  macrochilum,  Ccelogyne  Dayana, 
with  a  fine  show  of  drooping  spikes,  and  some 
showy  Masdevallias.  Mr.  Stuart  Low  being 
specially  interested  in  rare  and  pretty  Orchids, 
he  included  a  selection  of  rare  species  and  varie- 
ties, including  the  neat  little  Sigmatos- 
talix  Elias,  Pleurothallis  pulchella,  with  upright 
spikes  of  pretty  silver-white  flowers  with  purple 
lines.  The  true  yellow  and  dark  purple  Dendro- 
bium  clavatum,  the  rare  Bulbophyllum  Rein- 
wardtii,  with  ruby-crimson  motile  labellum,  the 
dark  purple  Masdevallia  calura,  Cochlioda  san- 
guinea,  with  pretty  white  and  rose  flowers,  ex- 
hibiting the  usual  peculiarity  of  flowering  from 
the  apex  backwards  ;  Bulbophyllum  umbellatum  ; 
the  pretty  rose  and  white  Chysis  Sedenii ;  and 
the  true   Oncidium  amictum. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  Odon- 
toglossum crispum  Sappho,  a  grand  variety, 
which  Mr.  Ale.\ander  has  grown  up  to  its  best. 
The  flowers  were  large,  pure  white,  with  some 
purple-brown  blotches  on  the  sepals  and  petals. 
Miss  M.  Waters  Anson,  Dovedale,  Lewin 
Road,  Streatham,  showed  a  very  fine  collection 
of  paintings  of  Orchids,  most  faithfully  and  ar- 
tistically rendered  and  comprising  over  40  sub- 
jects. 

Mr.  G.  BoRNEMANN,  Blankenburg,  Harz, 
Germany,  showed  a  very  interesting  set  of  hybrid 
Disas,  varying  in  tint  from  scarlet  to  purple. 
The  flowers  were  damaged  in  transit,  and  as 
Mr.  Bornemann  gave  no  particulars  of  his 
hybridisation,  the  results  cannot  be  estimated 
beyond  the  broad  statement  that  good  progress 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  this  pretty  genus 
of  Cape  terrestrial  Orchids,  which  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  &  Sons  have  already  so  successfully 
worked. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificate. 
Lmlio-C attle ija  Martinelii  "  The  Prince  "  (L. 
tenebrosa  X  C.  Mossiw  aurantiaca),  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Laelio-Cattleyas,  with  large  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  bronzy-orange,  the  large  lip 
vinous-purple,  darkest  on  the  veining. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Cattleya  Mosske  Wageneri  Sanderce,  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.  A  very 
chaste,  pure  white  flower,  which  differs  from  the 
type  in  the  broader  crimped,  petals,  and  finely- 
developed  lip. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Miltonioda  Ilarwoodii  (Miltonia  vexillaria 
X  Cochlioda  Noezliana). — A  very  remarkable 
and,  when  developed,  a  showy  new  bigen- 
eric  hybrid,  raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Co.  The  tiny  plant  bore  a  single  flower  about 
2  inches  in  length,  the  sepals  and  broader  petals 
being  bright  cerise-rose ;  the  Miltonia-like  lip 
cream-white,  freckled  with  rose,  in  shape  nearest 
to  that  of  M.  cuueata. 

Cultural   Commendation. 
To   ilr.   G.   E.   Day   (gr.   to   H.   S.    Goodson, 
Esq.,  Putney)  for  a  grand  specimen  of  the  white 
Cattleya  ^lossife  Wageneri  with  17  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  G.  Bunvard.  p]sq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  P.  C.  "M.  Veitch,  G.  Keif.  A.  R. 
Allan,  Fred.  G.  Treseder,  J.  Willard.  0.  Thomas. 
G.  Woodward.  W.  Bates,  W.  Pouparl,  W.  Pope, 
W.  Fyfe,  C.  0.  Walter,  H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  J. 
Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson.  H.  Hooper,  T.  Coonibor, 
W.  H.  Davis,  J.  Gibson,  A.  Dean,  and  G. 
Wythes. 


Messrs.  Stu^vrt  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
sent  a  basket  of  fruits  of  Blackberry  Phenomenal, 
and  Mrs.  Seligman,  Etchingham,  showed  three 
handsome  fruits  of  Melon  Eminence,  which  is  of 
excellent  flavour.  The  exhibitors  were  asked  to 
send  seeds  to  Wisley  for  trial. 

Mr.  \\'.  Palmer,  Andover,  sent  a  dish  of 
Pea.;h  King  Edward.  The  fruits  were  of  medium 
size 

Jlr.  F.  Paul,  Botley,  Hants.,  showed  Tomato 
Miss  Paul.  It  was  considered  by  the  Committee 
to  resemble  the  Hipper's  1st  and  Sunrise. 

A  fine  collection  of  some  50  Cherry  trees  in 
pots,  from  four  years  to  six  years  old, 
and  heavily  fruited,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  G. 
BuNTARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone.  It  was  the  most 
representative  collection  of  such  trees  yet  seen 
at  any  show.  All  carried  fine  crops,  the  fruits 
being  large  and  richly  coloured.  The  trees  also 
were  in  a  fine  condition  of  health.  Of  black 
varieties  were  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Eagle, 
Bohemian  Black,  Guigne  d'Annonay,  Geante 
d'Hedelfingen,  Windsor,  Knight's  Early  Black 
and  Waterloo.  White  varieties  included  Governor 
Wood,  Ludwig's  Bigarreau,  Elton  Heart, 
Florenge,  Frogmore  Bigarreau  and  Moustrueuse 
de  JMezel.  In  front  of  these  trees  was  a  collec- 
tion of  Strawberries,  including  fine  fruits  of 
Royal  Sovereign,  Jlonarch,  The  Bedford,  Lax- 
ton's  Progress,  FiUbasket,  Waterloo,  Bedford 
Champion,  Reward,  Reliance  and  Givon's  Late 
Prolific. 

S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  Maidenhead  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Camp),  showed  eight  very  large  Cherry  trees  in 
pots  ranging  from  8  to  9  feet  in  height,  and  all 
heavily  fruited.  Specially  good  were  Bohemian 
Black,  Early  Rivers,  Noir  de  Guben,  Em- 
peror Francis,  Alton,  and  ilonstrueuse  de 
Mezel.  All  were  remarkably  good.  The  group 
included  two  well-fruited  trees  of  Brown  'Turkey 
Figs.  In  baskets  were  gathered  Cherries  of 
Bigarreau  de  Schrecken,  Noir  de  Guben,  Em- 
peror Francis,  Bohemian  Black,  Early  Rivers, 
aud  Monstrueuse  de  Mezel. 

Lord  Llangattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  staged  20  very  handsome 
Queen  Pines  and  a  collection  of  exceptionally 
fine,  bright  Strawberries.  These  were  shown  in 
flat  boxes,  and  included  The  Laxton  (a  superb 
sample).  Royal  Sovereign,  FiUbasket,  Reward, 
Bedford  Champion,  Leader,  Cropper,  The  Alake, 
Gunton  Park,  Sir  C.  Napier,  Sir  J.  Paxton  and 
Trafalgar. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley, 
Kent,  had  a  striking  collection  of  fruit,  includ- 
ing 30  very  fine  fruits  of  their  College  Melon. 
The  exhiljit  also  contained  Early  Favourite 
Melon,  12  medium-sized  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  good  Dymond  Noblesse  and  Alex- 
ander Peaches,  Royal"  Sovereign  Strawberries; 
Comet,  Carter's  Sunrise  and  Duke  of  Clarence 
Tomatos;   and  Laing's  Prolific   Cucumber. 

Jlessrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  had  one  of 
the  largest  collections  of  picked  Strawberries  wa 
have  yet  seen.  There  were  40  large  flat  baskets, 
each  containing  in  one  layer  ICO  fruits,  and  some 
others  in  punnets.  Of  named  varieties  there 
were  The  Laxton,  Bedford  Champion,  Sir 
.J.  Paxton,  Laxton's  Profit,  Reward,  Mentmore, 
Leader,  FiUbasket,  'The  Cropper,  Connoisseur, 
Pineapple  and  Progress.  The  baskets  of  fruits 
were  interspersed  with  small  Palms,  Ferns  and 
Asparagus  Sprengeri. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  showed  fine 
fruits  of  Melons  Masterpiece,  Centennial,  Pride 
of  Stourbridge  and  Favourite.  They  also  showed 
choice  vegetables,  including  Webb's  Peerless, 
Early  Fr.aine,  Kinver  jNIonarch  and  Early  Mam- 
moth Cauliflowers ;  New  Colonist  Potatos  ;  Em- 
peror, .lubilee  and  Yellow  Sovereign  Tomatos  ;  a 
new  Marrowfat  Pea  named  Paragon,  also  Stour- 
bridge Glory  Pea  :  with  excellent  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Crimson  Globe  Beet  and  new  "  Everbear- 
ing "  Cucumbers. 

Mr.  W.  PouPART,  Fernleigh  Orchards,  Twick- 
enham, showed  a  collection  of  bottled  fruits  pre- 
sented in  perfect  form,  and  with  all  the  latest- 
known  appliances.  The  fruits  inclnded  various 
white  and  coloured  Plums,  Cherries,  Goose- 
berries, Currants  and  Raspberries. 

Mrs.  Miller,  l[oyleen,  Bucks.,  e.\hibit«d 
bottles  of  Chutney  and  orange  jelly. 

Vegetables. 
The     only     amateur's     collection     of     vege- 
tables   stages    was    one    of   superb    quality   and 
excellence,    as    well    as    of    a    thoroughly    re- 
presentative     nature.      It      was     set     up     by 
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the  Hon.  Vicart  Gibes.  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett).  The  collection 
included  some  90  dishes,  and  had  a  background 
4  feet  in  height,  on  which  was  secured,  by  means 
of  small  projecting  shelves,  many  remai-kably 
fine  samples.  The  table  space  was  3  feet  wide 
and  36  feet  long.  On  the  background  were 
staged  White  Queen,  Magnum  Bonum  and  First 
Crop  Cauliflowers  ;  Lettuces  Giant,  Paris  White, 
Sutton's  Ideal,  Heartwell,  Marvel  and  others ; 
very  fine  Earliest  and  Flower  of  Spring  Cab- 
bages; white  and  red  Celeries,  Seakale,  Beet, 
Early  Milan  Turnips,  Moore's  Cream  Marrows, 
Carrots  and  Crimson  Globe  Beet.  On  the  table 
were  arranged  Potatos  Duke  of  York,  May  Queen, 
Eightyfold,  King  Edward  VII.,  Guardian,  Crim- 
son Beauty  and  Midlothian  Early ;  Winter 
Beauty,  Perfection.  Golden  Perfection  and  Gol- 
den Nugget  Tomatos ;  several  Cucumbers,  in- 
cluding Matcliless,  Peerless,  Satisfaction  and  Al. 
Peas  were  excellent,  the  varieties  being  Duke 
of  Albany,  Superlative,  Centenary  and  Early 
Giant.     Beans  included  Green  Leviathan,  Long 


petitor  in  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Cherries 
and  three  dishes  of  Strawberries.  The  Cherries 
were  excellent,  and  included  Emperor  Francis, 
Governor  Wood  and  Early  Prolific  ;  whilst  the 
Strawberries  were  Kentish  Favourite,  Leader, 
Bedford  Champion,  and  Waterloo. 

Lord  Enfield,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Markhani),  showed  very  fine  Dymond 
Peaches  in  the  class  for  these  fruits.  In  all 
cases  the  1st  prizes  were  awarded. 

Groups  of  Plants  in  the  Open. 
Messrs.  J.  Chzal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
arranged  a  parallelogram  of  turf,  enclosed  on 
three  of  the  sides  with  a  chain  fixed  to  posts 
3  yards  apart,  and  trailing  plants  fixed  to  the 
chain  and  the  posts.  Next  a  line  of  miniature 
Roses  and  a  flower-border,  4  feet  wide  at  each 
end,  fiUed  with  flowering  plants — the  soil  being 
covered  with  flakes  of  Woodmoss.  Behind  the 
enclosed  space  was  a  pergola  planted  with  Roses 
and  Ampelopsis,  backed  by  tall  Roses  with  vari- 
ous   trees,    coniferous    and    other.     At   the    two 
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Pod,  Canadian  Wonder  (dwarf),  Golden  Wax- 
pod  and  Princess  of  Wales  (climbing).  In 
addition,  there  were  Marrows,  Globe  Artichokes, 
Mushrooms,  Kohl  Rabi,  Asparagus,  Spinach, 
Radishes  and  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a 
fine  collection  of  edible  Peas,  chiefly  of  fairly 
early  varieties.  There  were  120  dishes  in  about 
50  varieties.  Of  these,  capital  pods  were  staged 
of  Early  Giant.  Superlative,  Centenary,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Dwarf  Defiance,  Pioneer,  Duchess  of 
York,  World's  Record,  Improved  William  the  1st, 
several  fine  seedlings,  also  Green  Marrow,  and 
of  smaller-podded  forms  Reading  Wonder,  The 
Pilot,   Ideal,    Bountiful   and   May   Queen. 

Competitive  Classes. 
The  competition  in  the  classes  for  fruit  was 
very  poor.     Lord  Howard  de  Waiden.  Saffron 
Walden   (gr.   Mr.   J.   Vert),   was  the  only  com- 


ends  of  the  plot  were  Roses  on  tall  stems,  Andro- 
meda speciosa,  Philadephus,  Clematis,  Tree 
Ivies,  Japanese  Maples,  &c.  Inside  the  square 
there  were  square  beds  planted  with  Violas. 

Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Ameri- 
can Nurseries,  Bagshot,  showed  a  group  of  about 
two  dozen  plants  of  Kalmia  latifolia  2  to  4  feet 
high  and  proportionately  broad.  Interspersed 
amongst  them  were  standards  of  Japanese 
Maples. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
London,  showed  a  group  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  raised  above  the  level  of  the  field  in  the 
central  parts,  these  last  being  planted  with 
Conifers,  Golden  Privet  and  Box.  The  whole 
was  a  representation  of  a  Japanese  garden,  and 
very  pretty. 

Mr,  L,  '  R.  RossELL,  Richmond  Nurseries, 
Richmond,  Surrey,  showed  an  immense  group 
consisting  of  tree  and  other  Ivies,  variegated  and 


green-leaved ;  all  in  a  fine,  healthy  condition. 
An  edging  of  Hedera  arbora  "  Sheen  Silver  "  was 
placed  along  the  front  and  ends  of  the  group.  A 
feature  of  the  group  was  an  oblong  tank  about 
20  feet  in  length  and  3  yards  wide  containing 
Nymphseas. 

ilessrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  showed 
an  extensive  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  growing 
in  9-inch  pots  and  flowering  abundantly.  The 
plants  were  supported  by  Birch  spray,  and  sur- 
mounted the  pots  by  an  average  height  of  4  feet. 
We  noted  the  varieties  St.  George,  Lady  Grizel 
Hamilton,  A.  J.  Cook,  King  Edward  VII.  (of 
a  rich  crimson  colour),  iMrs.  Collier,  White 
Spencer,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Miss  Willmott  Im- 
proved. Interspersed  with  the  Peas  were  plants 
in  bloom  of  Eremnrus  Warei  and  others,  ilessrs. 
Veitch  also  showed  an  extensive  group  of  hardy 
shrubs,  climbing  and  creeping  plants.  Hydran- 
geas in  blue  and  and  white-flowered  varieties  and 
species,  Bambusas,  Rambler  Roses,  &c. 
'  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  &  Sons,  Sutton  Court 
Nursery,  Chiswick,  W.,  arranged  a  large  group 
of  mixed  species  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  among 
them  the  Japanese  Maples  were  the  most  con- 
spicuous. 

Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Six  Hills  Nursery, 
Stevenage,  showed  a  neat  rockery  laid  out  on  a 
bench  and  planted  with  suitable  species. 

Messrs.  J.  Piper  &  Son,  Bishops  Road,  Bays- 
water,  showed  neat  examples  of  clipped  Buxus 
and  one  tall  Yew, 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe.  the  Fox  Hill  Hardy  Plant 
Nursery,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  rare  and  inter- 
esting Alpine  plants  in  potS  and  pans.  He  like- 
wise showed  a  quantity  of  early -flowering  Gladio- 
lus. Iris  Kiempferi  in  variety,  Pseonias,  &c, 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
showed  a  small  collection  of  hardy  species  and 
varieties  of  Ferns. 

Messrs.  B.arr  &  Sons.  11,  12,  13,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  exhibited  Japanese  pigmy  trees, 

iVIessrs.  John  Forbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  Rox- 
burghshire, showed  a  large  number  of  varieties 
of  shrubby  Phloxes,  capitally-bloomed  Pansies 
and  Violas,  and  a  few  spikes  of  Antirrhinums. 

Messrs,  W,  Cutbush  &  Son,  Nurseries,  High- 
gate  and  Barnet,  exhibited  an  extensive  and 
varied  collection  of  objects  of  the  topiary  art,  a 
few  being  formed  of  Yew,  but  chiefly  of  Box. 

Messrs.  Whitelegg  &  Page,  Chislehurst,  ar- 
ranged a  small  rockery  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  big  tents. 

Awards  made  by  the  Council. 

Gold  Medals. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Llanijattock  (gr.  Mr.  Coomber),  the 
Hon,  Vicary  Gibbs  (er,  Mr,  E.  Beckett),  F.  Menteith  Ogilvie, 
E«q.,  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  Charlesworlh  & 
Co..  Cutbush  St  Son,  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  W.  Paul  &  Son, 
Amos  Perry,  M.  Pritchard,  Sander  &  Sons,  Sutton  &  Sons, 
J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  R,  Wallace  &  Co. 

Silver  Cups. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Collier).  Sir  Randolf 
Baker  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  J.  Friedlander,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Bright),  S.  Heilbut,  Esq.,  W.  Artindale  &  Son,  Barr  &  Sons, 
Blackmore  &  Langdon,  G.  &  A.  Clark,  W.  Fromow  &  Sons, 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  E  W.  King  &  Co.,  H,  B.  May  &  Sons,  G. 
Paul  &  Son,  G,  Reuthe.  L.  R.  Russell,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  S.  Low 
&  Co.,  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  T.  S.  Ware,  E.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Lt.-Col.  C.  Heseltine.  E.  J.  Johnstone  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Pashelt), 
and  W,  H.  Page  Hampton. 

Silver. GILT  Flora  Medals. 

G.  Jackman  &  Son,  W.  Bull  &  Son,  C.  Turner,  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Bell  &  Sheldon,  W.  J.  Unwin,  C.  W.  Breadtnore,  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  F.  Lilley,  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
G,  Lange,  J.  W.  Moore.  Ltd..  B.  Ladham  &  Sons,  Alex, 
Dickson  &  Son,  Ltd,,  A.  F.  Dutton,  C,  F.  Waters,  G,  Bun- 
yard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  A.  Gwillim,  W.  J.  Godfrey.  R.  Harkness 
&  Co.,  W.  Seagrave  &  Co.,  W.  Iceton,  H.  H.  Crane,  J.  Piper 
&  Son,  Whitelegg  &  Page,  Misses  K.  &  E.  Hopkins,  Miss 
A.  W.  Anson,  G,  W.  Riley,  and  Win,  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd. 

SlLVER-GlLT    BaNKSIAN   MeDAL. 

Lamp  Pump  Syndicate. 

Silver  Flora  Medals. 
C.  &  W.  Buswell,  Castle's,  Thos.  Green  &  Son.  Ltd., 
Liberty  &  Co.,  Potter's  Art  Guild,  and  Ransomes,  Sims  St. 
Jefferies. 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. 
Four  Oaks  Syringe  Co.,  S.  Pradal,  A,  Shanks  Si.  Son,  and 
W.  Voss  &  Co. 

Bronze  Flora  Medals.^ 
DouUotl  &  Co.,  Lloyd,  Lawrence  &  Co.,  and  H.  Scott  & 
Sons. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals. 
W.    Duncan    Tucker    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    and    Headley    & 
Edwards. 


SCHEDULE     RECEIVED. 

Liverpool  Horticultural  Association's  first  show  of 
Sweet  Peas,  herbaceous  flowers.  Carnations  and  Picolees, 
to  lie  held  in  the  Corn  Market,  Brunswick  Street,  Liverpool, 
on  Wednesday,  July  21,  Secreiary,  Mr,  Harold  Sadler, 
Chartered  Accountant,  31,  North  John  Street,  Liverpool, 
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NATIONAL    ROSE. 


July  2. — Of  the  societies  which  have  been 
formed  to  advance  the  interests  of  some  special 
flower,  none  is  more  popular  than  the  National 
Rose.  Its  shows  are  important  and  popular 
functions,  and  especially  the  great  summer  ex- 
hibitions held  in  the  Jletropolis.  That  which 
took  place  on  Friday  of  last  week,  although  it 
will  not  rank  high  for  the  quality  of  the  flowers, 
was,  nevertheless,  a  magnihcent  show,  and  the 
numerous  visitors  were  loud  in  their  praises. 
Experts  had  correctly  anticipated  the  blooms 
would  exhibit  indifferent  quality,  for  they  had 
seen  their  best  flowers  ruined  by  the  repeated 
rains.  Judged  in  the  mass,  however,  the  exhi- 
bits were  attractive.  It  was  only  when  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  were  critically  examined  that  the 
damaged  petals  and  general  lack  of  refinement 
were  discovered.  But  if  recent  weather  was  un- 
favourable, the  conditions  on  the  exhibition 
day  w-ere  ideal !  No  wonder  then  that  the  gar- 
dens were  tlironged  with  an  appreciative  audi- 
ence, which  in  numbei's  constituted  a  record 
for  these  s)iows !  It  is  known  that  par- 
ticular Roses  succeed  best  in  certain  seasons. 
Last  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  none  was  more 
beautiful  or  better  developed  than  the  varieties 
Maman  Cochet  and  White  Maman  Cochet.  In 
1907  Frau  Karl  Druschki  was  magnificent.  On 
the  present  occasion  the  charming  Hybrid-Tea 
variety  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert  surpassed  aU  other 
varieties.  Its  delicate  petals  suffused  with  car- 
mine on  a  pale  yellow  ground  were  generally  ad- 
mired. All  the  red  Roses,  too,  appeared  extra 
'fine,  and  of  these  we  may  instance  Richmond, 
Liberty  and  Alfred  K.  Williams.  There  having 
been  but  little  sunshine,  these  intensely  coloured 
Roses,  that  in  some  seasons  suffer  from  burning, 
were  seen  at  their  best.  But  we  must  not  omit 
that  queen  of  pink  Roses,  Mrs.  Edward  IMawley, 
which  was  shown  in  its  full  beauty  by  many 
exhibitors.  The  honours  of  the  show  largely 
rested  with  Irish  growers,  and  no  doubt  cli- 
matic conditions  contributed  to  their  success, 
although  we  would  not  wish  to  detract  from  the 
skill  of  the  exhibitors.  New  Roses  were  plen- 
tiful, and  two  of  these  received  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  Society,  whilst  six  others  were  commended. 
The  show  was  visited  by  her  Majesty  Queen 
Alexandra,  who  was  accompanied  by  H.R.H. 
Princess  Victoria. 

CUT     BLOOMS. 

Nurserymen's  Cl.4sses. 
^  In  the  championship  class  for  72  blooms  of  dis- 
tinct varieties — the  largest  number  required  in 
an  exhibit — it  was  seen  what  difficulty  growers 
had  experienced  in  securing  the  requisite  number 
of  good  flowers.  Even  the  winning  blooms,  shown 
by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal 
Irish  Nurseries,  Newtownards,  co.  Down,  might 
easily  have  been  better,  but  they  won  readily 
against  their  competitors.  We  append  the  list 
of  varieties  : — Helen  Keller,  Gustave  Griine- 
wald,  George  Hammond,  a  fine,  new  red  Rose  ; 
Marchioness  of  Dufferin,  Senateur  Vaisse  (scar- 
let-crimson), Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Gustave 
Piganeau,  a  fine,  red  H.P.  variety;  Florence 
Pemberton,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Chas.  J.  Grahame, 
Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Lady  Ashtown  (an  ex- 
cellent bloom) ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw,  Geo.  C. 
Waud,  a  magnificent  specimen,  the  tone  being 
a  reddish  suffusion  on  orange ;  Duchess  of  Al- 
bany, Etienne  Levet,  Ellen  Drew,  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley  (very  choice),  Killarney,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  Marquis  Jeanne  de  la  Chataigneraye,  a 
beautiful  pale  rose  finely  shown ;  Prosper  Lan- 
gier  (scarlet) ;  Her  Majesty,  Col.  R.  S.  William- 
son, Tom  Wood,  White  Lady,  Caroline  Testout 
(a  good  flower),  Alice  Lindsell,  Geo.  Dickson, 
Mildred  Grant  (a  well-developed  bloom),  Robert 
Scott,  Thos.  Miles,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Mrs.  Bateman, 
Walter  Speed,  Lyon  Rose,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall, 
Gen  McArthur,  Mrs.  H.  Brocklebank,  Dr. 
Andry,  Lady  Ursula,  Eric  (a  fine,  new  red 
variety),  Lohengrin,  Dean  Hole  (excellent),  Mrs. 
R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  H.  J.  W^itson, 
Bessie  Brown,  Hugh  Watson,  Ulrich  Brun- 
ner,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford  (a  note- 
worthy.  bloom),  Richmond,  William  Shoan, 
David  McKee,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Duchess 
de     Morny     (a     good     specimen),     The     Bride, 


Horace  Vernet,  Rhea  Reid,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Lady  Barham,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Nita 
Weldon,  Le  Detroit,  Bertha  Gierneu,  Gladys 
Harkuess,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Robert 
Baessler  and  John  Cuff;  2nd,  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  h  Sons,  Colchester.  A  selection  of  their 
varieties  includes  JMme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Dr. 
William  Gordon,  Capt.  Hayward,  Robt.  Scott, 
Laurent  Carle,  Bessie  Brown,  Jlildred  Grant, 
Mme,  Eugene  Verdier,  Mrs,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Cleopatra,  Nadia,  Horace  Vernet,  Mrs. 
Dudley  Cross,  J.  B.  Clark,  John  Ruskin,  Hugh 
Watson  (shown  well),  and  JMme.  Melanie 
Soupert.  3rd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  Out- 
standing examples  shown  by  this  Colchester  firm 
included  Capt.  Hayward,  Crown  Prince,  Exposi- 
tion de  Brie,  Caroline  Testout,  and  Mildr-ed 
Grant. 

Forty  distinct  vai'ieties,  shown  in  triplets. — In 
this  important  class  there  were  five  competitors. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  were  again  placed 
1st,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding class.  Their  best  examples  were  Dean 
Hole,  Gen.  McArthur  (magnificent  in  its  colour- 
ing), Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Horace 
Vernet,  Etienne  Levet,  Bessie  Brown,  Chas.  Reid 
(three  magnificent  flowers),  Mme.  Jlelanie  Sou- 
pert,  John  Cuff,  Geo.  C.  Waud,  Mrs.  Brockle- 
bank, Lady  Ashtown,  Joseph  Hill,  Ulrich  BruD- 
ner  (very  large  blooms),  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and 
Chas.  J.  Grahame.  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co., 
Colchester,  who  showed  smaller  but  finely-coloured 
blooms.  Prominent  varieties  were  Chas.  J. 
Grahame,  Helene  Guillot,  Mildred  Grant,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Lady  Ashtown,  Lohengrin,  Liberty, 
Mrs.  John  Bateman,  Harry  Kirk,  and  Horace 
Vernet.  3rd,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons, 
Colchester.  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Jlildred  Grant, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ursula 
were  the  better  blooms  in  their  exhibit. 

Fortxj'Pight  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. — This 
class  was  fairly  well  contested.  The  Ist  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  who 
had  many  blooms  of  fine  quality  and  others  only 
mediocre.  Amongst  his  finer  examples  were  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  jVIaman  Cochet,  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Metral,  Richmond, 
Auguste  Comte,  Chas.  J.  Grahame,  Caroline 
Testout,  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Betty.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Geo.  Mount  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Canterbury,  who 
showed  as  their  best  blooms  .Dean  Hole,  .Joseph 
Lowe,  Mildred  Grant,  Hugh  Dickson,  Yvonne 
Vacherot,  Betty,  Maman  Cochet,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  and  S..uvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas.  The 
5rd  prize  group,  shown  by  Mr.  W^  Leggett,  Rose 
Gardens,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  contained 
many  large  blooms,  but  generally  the  flowers 
lacked  finish.  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Lady  Ash- 
town, Medea,  and  Papa  Lambert  were  note- 
worthy specimens. 

Twenty-four  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. — 
This  proved  a  well-contested  class,  there  being 
no  fewer  than  11  exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Longworth, 
Faringdon,  Berks.  He  showed  Caroline  Testout, 
Florence  Pemberton,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Bessie 
Brown,  Helen  Keller,  Betty,  J.  B.  Clark  (of 
splendid  colour),  Mildred  Grant,  Gladys  Hark- 
ness,  Robt,  Scott,  A.  K.  Williams,  Oberhof- 
gartner  A.  Terks  (a  large  bloom),  Ulrich 
Brunner,  White  Lady,  Gustave  Piganeau, 
Lady  Ashtown,  Countess  of  Annesley,  Mar- 
chioness of  Dufferin,  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire,  F.  Michelon,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Victor 
Hugo,  William  Shean,  and  C,  J,  Grahame. 
2nd,  Mr.  Elisha  J.  HiOKS,  Twyford,  Berks. 
This  exhibitor  showed  a  very  even  set  of  beauti- 
fully coloured  blooms,  but  they  were  rather  small. 
Very  choice  were  Laurent  Carle,  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert,  Betty,  Richmond,  Gu,stave  Griinewald, 
Mme.  Sigond  Weber,  Mildred  Grant,  Lady  Ash- 
town, Lyon  Rose,  and  Yvonne  Vacherot.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry.  This  also 
was  a  good  exhibit.  Liberty,  Capt.  Hayward, 
J.  B.  Clark,  and  other  red  Roses  being  beauti- 
fully coloured. 

Sixteen  varieties,  showji  in  triplets. — This  also 
was  a  well-contested  class,  seven  growers  com- 
peting, Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons  won  splen- 
didly, showing  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs,  John  Laing, 
Ulrich  Hruiuu'r,  Frau  Kar-1  Druschki.  Richmond 
(finely  shown).  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Lady  Ui'sula, 


Joseph  Lowe,  Lady  Ashtown,,  C'aroline  Testout, 
iMme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Chas.  J.  ^irahaine,  Mrs. 
David  JlcKee,  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  iMrs.  W.  J.  Grant.  2nd,  ..Mr.  G. 
Prince,  with  Lady  Ashtown,  ilrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  ilrs.  IMawley, 
Caroline  Testout,  inline.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Maman  Cochet,  J.  B.  Clark,  &c.  3rd,  Mr.  H. 
Drew. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

In  this  section  the  D'Ombrian  Cup  and  the 
championship  for  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  is 
awarded  to  the  1st  prize  winner  in  the  class  for 
24  blooms,  distinct.  There  was  not  such  marked 
uiferiority  in  these  Roses  as  in  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  secured  the 
premier  place  with  a  creditable  exhibit.  He 
showed  Mme.  Constant  Soupert  (a  choice 
yellow  variety),  Innocente  Pirola,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir  de  Pierre  Netting 
(a  beautiful  bloom),  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
Molly,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  Jlarechal  Niel, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (excellent 
in  every  respect),  Medea,  Golden  Gate,  and 
IMuriel  Grahame  (cream,  flushed  with  rose,  a 
choice  bloom).  2nd,  Mr.  Drew,  who  had  some 
big  flowers  in  good  condition  and  others  of  in- 
ferior size  and  quality.  A  specimen  of  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley  was  pre-eminent  in  size  and  beauty,  and 
was  awarded  a  medal  as  the  best  Tea  Rose  ui 
the  open  classes.  Other  noteworthy  flowers  w-ere 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Cleopatra,  Medea,  Maman 
Cochet,  Niphetos,  IMme.  Jules  Gravereaux, 
Golden  Gate,  and  iMme.  Vermorel.  3rd,  Mr. 
Mattock,  with  small  flowers. 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs. 
J.  BURRELL  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  led  with  small 
but  refined  blooms,  including  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert,  Niphetos,  Molly,  Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford, Boadicea,  llrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  and  Medea. 
2nd,  Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons.  The  com 
petition  in  this  class  was  poor. 

Some  large  flowers  w-ere  staged  in  the  class  for 
14  varieties,  shown  in  triplets,  but  the  basal 
petals  were  much  damaged  by  weather,  so  that 
the  blooms  appeared  ragged.  There  were  three 
exhibits,  much  the  best  being  shown  by  Mr. 
Prince.  Mr.  Drew  followed,  and  Mr.  Mattock 
was  3rd.  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley  was  shown  well  in 
all  the  exhibits,  and  specially  by  ilr.  Mattock. 
Other  varieties  that  deserve  mention  are  Maman 
Cochet,  Medea,  Mme.  Constant  Soupert,  Mme. 
Jules  Gravereaux,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and 
Cleopatra. 

Roses  Shown  in  Vases. 

Bright  groups  were  formed  by  nurserymen  with 
high-class  blooms  shown  in  bouquets  of  seven  of 
each  variety.  Each  set  of  blooms  w-as  judged  as 
a  unit.  The  larger  class  was  for  12  distinct  varie- 
ties, so  that  84  blooms  were  required.  IMessrs. 
D.  Prior  &  Sons,  Colchester,  excelled  with  a 
group  containing  Ulrich  Brunner,  Bessie  Brown, 
Killarney,  C'aroline  Testout,  Dean  Hole,  Maman 
Cochet,  Liberty,  John  Ruskin,  &c.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons.  They  showed  well  the 
big  variety  Bessie  Brown,  also  Jlrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  iMrs.  Harold  Brocklebank,  and 
Lady  Helen  Vincent.  3rd,  The  Devon  Rosab-y 
.\ND  Fruit  Farm,  Torquay. 

In  the  similar  class  for  nine  varieties,  Mr.  John 
Mattock  beat  two  other  competitors,  with 
moderate  blooms  of  iMrs.  Ed.  Mawley,  Souvenir 
de  Pierre  Netting  (yellow).  White  Maman  Cochet 
(pale  lemon),  Medea  (yellow).  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Boadicea,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  Drew,  with 
Medea,  Muriel  Grahame,  and  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux  as  his  best  varieties. 

Special  Blooms  :  Open  Classes. 

The  best  18  blooms  of  a  crimson  Rose  were 
shown  by  Mr.  E.  J.  HiCKS,  Twyford,  who  staged 
e.xcellent  specimens  of  Richmond.  2nd,  King's 
Acre  Nurseries,  Hereford,  with  the  same 
variety. 

The  best  white  or  yellow  Rose,  show-n  as 
18  blooms  in  a  Bamboo  stand,  was  the  lovely 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
taking  the  2ud  place.  They  were  shown  by 
Messrs.  JIcGredy  &  Son  and  'i'nE  Devon 
Rosary  anu  Fruit  Farm  respectively. 

A  variety  of  soft  pink  tone  named  Lady  Faire, 
somewhat  similar  to  Mme.  Abel  Ch.-denay.  was 
adjudged  the  best  in  the  class  for  a  Hose  of  .iny 
other  colour.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  Walter 
I^entliy.  IJelgrave.  Leicester.  2tid.  Lady  Ash- 
town, showed  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons. 
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The  finest  dozen  blooms  of  the  White  Maman 
Cochet  variety  \yere  shown  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant 
&  Co.,  who  beat  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son. 
These  latter  exhibitors  showed  best  in  the  class 
for  12  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  the 
same  number  of  J.  B.  Clark.  The  white  and 
red  flowers  made  a  charming  combination. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons  showed  the 
winning  blooms  in  a  class  for  a  new  Rose, 
having  the  big,  blush-tinted  flower  named  Lady 
Helen  Vincent.  A  yellow  variety  labelled  W.  R. 
Smith,  shown  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast, 
was  placed  2nd. 

Groups  of  Roses 

were  shown  by  two  exhibitors  only,  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  and  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  The 
former  firm  was  placed  1st  for  a  showy 
group,  mainly  composed  of  pillar  varieties. 
This  was  an  excellent  and  effective  exhibit, 
so  far  as  the  quality  and  beauty  of  the  Rambler 
kinds  was  concerned,  but  it  was  not  so  repre- 
sentative as  Messrs.  Paul's  display,  which 
secured  the  1st  prize.  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd., 
utUised  hanging  baskets  along  the  outskirts  of 
the  pillar  plants,  and  filled  these  with  select 
blooms  of  Hybrid  Tea  and  other  large  varieties. 

The  same  two  exhibitors  contested  in  the  class 
for  an  arch  decorated  with  Roses,  with  the  same 
result.  The  winners  utilised  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Tausendschon  :  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  had 
the  varieties  Wallflower  and  Goldfinch. 

The  big  groups  of  cut  blooms  shown  by  nur- 
serymen, each  occupying  an  area  of  100  square 
feet,  filled  a  large  portion  of  one  tent,  five  growers 
staging  collections.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons  for  one  of  their 
usual  fine  displays,  in  which  large  blooms  staged 
in  tripods  and  epergnes  are  a  feature.  There 
were  large  sheaves  of  Richmond,  Joseph  Lowe, 
Mme.  Melanie  Soupert,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Mme.  Ravary,  and  other  elegant 
varieties,  with  innumerable  small  vases  contain- 
ing blooms  of  select  kinds,  and  at  the  back  pillar 
varieties.  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stam- 
ford and  Peterborough,  with  a  representative 
collection,  tastefully  arranged.  3rd,  Mr.  J. 
Mattock. 

Decorative  Roses. 

These  were  shown,  generally,  as  pyTamidal 
groups,  arising  from  a  tall  table  or  stand,  ex- 
hibited as  far  as  possible  to  show  the  foliage  and 
habit  of  flowering.  The  largest  class  was  for 
36  distinct  varieties.  Amongst  three  exhibits 
the  best  was  put  up  by  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 
It  was  surmounted  by  a  stand  of  the  salmon-rose 
tinted  Lady  Waterlow,  with  Gustave  Regis, 
Ecarlate,  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  Mme.  Fernet 
Ducher,  Gruss  an  Teplitz  (red)j  Mme.  Chedame 
Guinoiseau  (yellow),  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
with  Richmond,  Belle  Fleur,  Lady  Battersea, 
Clara  Watson,  Aglaia.  Bardou  Job,  &c. 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  excelled  in  the 
smaller  class  for  18  distinct  varieties,  and  again 
in  the  class  for  18  distinct  varieties  of  s'ummer- 
flowering  Roses,  in  which  H.P.,  H.T.,  Teas,  and 
China  varieties  were   not   admissible. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons  easily  led  in  the 
class  for  11  varieties,  occupying  an  area  of  9  feet 
by  3  feet,  with  a  charming  group.  Richmond 
was  superbly  shown  ;  Jlme.  Abel  Chatenay  and 
Liberty  were  likewise  fine.  In  the  centre  were 
Ramblers,  including  Dorothy  Perkins.  Blush 
Rambler,  and  Hiawatha.  2nd.  Mr.  J.  M.^ttock, 
with  long  sprays  of  Gardenia,  Leuchtstern,  Gold- 
finch, and  Tea  Rambler. 

Am.4teurs'  Classes. 

The  championship  class  for  amateurs  was  for 
35  blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  The  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor  was  Conway  Jones,  Esq., 
Hucclecote,  Gloucester.  His  flowers  were 
moderate  as  regards  size,  fresh-looking,  but 
showing  some  traces  of  injury  from  rain.  The 
predominant  tints  were  light  ones,  from  out  of 
which  the  dark-tinted  flowers  showed  up  with 
great  distinctness.  Very  beautiful  blooms  were 
those  of  the  varieties  JNlildred  Grant,  Marechal 
Niel,  Caroline  Testout,  Countess  of  Caledon, 
Duchess  of  Portland.  Bessie  Brown,  and  Wm. 
Shean.  Among  the  dark-coloured  varieties  we 
singled  out  Capt.  Hayward  (especially  fine  in 
most  exhibits).  Earl  of  Dufferin,  J.  13.  Clark, 
Gustave  Piganeau.  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Ulrich  Brunner.  These  crimson- 
coloured  Roses  were  far  superior  to  those  of  light 
colour    in    regard    to    condition.     This    exhibitor 


took  the  Champion  Trophy  and  a  Gold  Medal. 
2nd,  E.  G.  Holland,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey,  with 
a  fine  collection  of  blooms ;  3rd,  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
Hitchen. 

Twenty-four  blooms  distinct  varieties. — The 
premier  prize  was  won  by  Alfred  T.ate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  for  an  exhibit  of 
superior  blooms,  of  chiefly  old,  favourite  varie- 
ties, but  including  such  modern  ones  as  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.  Particularly  fine  examples  were  noted 
of  Mildred  Grant,  Horace  Vernet,  Dr.  Andry, 
Etienne  Levet,  Helen  Keller,  and  Gustave 
Piganeau.      2nd,  Rev.   T.   G.   Henslow. 

Nine  blooms  of  any  Base,  except  Tea  and 
Noisette  varieties. — Rev.  J.  H.  Pemeerton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  won  the  1st  prize  with 
fine  examples,  and  especially  of  the  variety 
Bessie  Brown.  2nd,  E.  j".  Holland,  Esq., 
Sutton,  with  several  rose-pink-cotoured  flow'ers, 
well  developed  and  fresh-looking.  3rd,  G.  A. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  Cambrian  House,  Burgess  Hill, 
with  Mrs.  John  Laing. 

Special  classes  were  provided  for  growers  of 
fewer  than  3,000  plants. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
E.  M.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham, 
was  "placed  1st  for  an  exhibit  containing 
fine  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  J.  B. 
Clark,  Gladys  Harkness,  Captain  Hayward, 
Dean  Hole,  Ulrich  Brunner,  and  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert.  The  Veitch  Memorial  Medal  accom- 
panied this  Award.  2nd,  C.  C.  AVilliamson, 
Welstead,  Canterbury,  who  showed  excellent 
blooms  of  J.  B.  Clark,  Caroline  Testout, 
Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  and  Mildred  Grant,  the 
others  being  of  small  size.  Mr.  E\'ersfield  was 
also  placed  1st  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  shown 
in  triplets. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  open  to 
growers  of  fewer  than  2,0C0  plants,  \V.  H. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  was  awarded  the  Ist  prize  for 
fine  blooms,  quite  uninjured  by  the  weather. 
Very  superior  were  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Mrs. 
AV.  J.  Grant,  Lady  Ashtown,  J.  B.  Clark,  Mme. 
Melanie  Soupert,  Mamie,  Hugh  Dickson,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  &c.  The 
Christy  Cup  was  included  in  the  1st  prize.  2nd, 
Rev.  J.  A.  L.  Fellowes,  Bunwell  Rectory, 
Attleborough,  the  flowers  being  mostly  in  fine 
condition. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  distinct  varieties, 
Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray,  Perivale,  Ryde,  won 
the  1st  prize  with  a  capital  lot  of  flowers,  there 
being  scarcely  a  weak  one  among  them.  Very 
fine  were  Comte  Raimbaud.  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Frau  K.  Druschki  (an  extremely  fine 
example),  J.  B.  Clark  and  .Mrs.  Sharman  Craw- 
ford.    2nd,  G.  R.  Bonner,  Esq. 

Prizes  were  offered  to  growers  of  fewer  than 
1,000  varieties.  Many  competed  in  the  class  for 
twelve  blooms  of  distinct  kinds,  and  it 
is  obvious  that  the  more  extensive  growers 
do  not  show  the  better  flowers.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Lamplough, 
Kirkstall,  Alverstoke,  for  a  fine  collection,  in 
which  only  one  bloom  was  injured  by  rain.  The 
best  were  Bessie  Brown,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Frau 
K.  Druschki,  and  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert.  2nd, 
Rev.  J.  B.  Sh.ackle,  Dropmore  Vicarage. 

For  12  blooms,  distinct,  open  only  to 
growers  of  750  varieties,  the  1st  prize  was  won 
by  Harry  Richards,  Esq.,  West  Ridge,  Ryde. 
Isle  of  Wight  Roses  this  season  have  been  ex- 
tremely fine.  We  noted  Kaiserin  A.  Vict-oria, 
Her  Majesty,  Hugh  Dickson,  Marquise  Litta, 
Mme.  J.  Gravereaux,  Caroline  Testout,  &c.  This 
exhibitor  was  awarded  the  Graham  Memorial 
Prize.  2nd,  E.  B.  Lehmann,  Esq.,  Ifield  Lodge, 
Crawley. 

Competition  was  very  keen  in  a  class  open 
only  to  growers  of  fewer  than  500  plants.  For 
nine  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  A.  Moulden,  Ban- 
don,  Stevenage,  showed  best,  having  excellent 
blooms  of  White  Maman  Cochet,  Marquise  Litta, 
Ed.  Mawley,  and  Capt.  Hayward. 

In  an  extra  class  for  amateurs  for  12  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties  Dr.  C.  Lamplough  excelled, 
with  beautiful  examples  of  White  Jlaman  Cochet, 
J.  B.  Clark,  Helen  Keller,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
other  equally  fine  blooms  ;  2nd,  C.  F.  H.  Leslie, 
Esq.,  Epscombe,  Hertford. 

In  a  class  for  nine  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. 
E.  F.  Brown,  Esq..  Lynton,  Slough,  was  placed 
1st.  He  showed  superior  blooms  of  Ulrich  Brun- 
.ner,   Killarney.   Mildred  Grant  and  Dean   Hole. 

Alfred  Tate,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  tor  18 
distinct    varieties    of    decorative    Roses,    having 


Gracilis,  AUister  Stella  Gray,  Ruby  Queen, 
Gloire  de  Rosamenes,  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Mar- 
quise Balbiana,  Green  Mantle  and  Celine  Fores- 
tier  ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton. 

For  12  varieties  Lady  Sutton  was  placed  1st. 
There  were  also  several  minor  competitions,  in 
which  Lady  Sutton,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Edward  IUawley,  Esq.,  Alfred  Evans,  Esq., 
H.  R.  Darlington,  Esq.,  Miss  B.  H.  Langton, 
and  C.  T.  Gordon  Cl.aek,  Esq.,  won  the  chief 
prizes. 

Dinner-table  decorations  were  many,  and 
single-flowered  varieties  were  those  mostly  em- 
ployed. One  of  the  best  was  arranged  by  Miss 
West,  of  Firth  Dene,  Reigate,  who  won  the  1st 
prize. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  distinct  varieties, 
the  1st  prize  and  trophy  were  awarded  to  Con- 
way Jones,  Esq.,  and  for  12  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties,  the  1st  prize  and  the  Prince  Memorial 
Trophy  were  awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  A.  L. 
Fellows,  of  Attleborough,  the  blooms  being 
fairly  good  ones. 

In  a  class  for  four  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  F.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning,  showed  a 
bloom  of  Maman  Cochet  which  was  so  perfect 
and  well-shaped  that  he  was  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Society.  Miss  D.  Fisher,  Potterne, 
Devizes,  took  a  1st  prize  for  six  blooms,  dis- 
tinct. These  were  very  fresh-looking ;  the  best 
were  Maman  Cochet,  Ed.  Mawley,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Jules  Gravereaux,  and  Medea. 

Decorative    Classes. 

The  numerous  competitions  in  this  section 
brought  an  abundance  of  very  charming  arrange- ' 
ments ;  for  instance,  a  bowlful  of  Wichuraiana 
Roses  and  Wichuraiana  foliage.  The  winner  of 
the  1st  prize  was  Miss  H.  C.  Duckworth,  Elm- 
stead,  Twickenham,  who  showed  Jersey  Beauty. 
Baskets  of  Roses  formed  a  pretty  feature  ;  1st, 
Miss  0.  C.  Orpen,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester. 
It  was  simple  and  tasteful  in  conception,  and  the 
varieties  of  which  it  was  composed  were  Irish 
Elegance   and   Irish   beauty. 

Mrs.  H.  Williams  won  the  1st  prize  for  a 
bowl  of  Roses,  and  a  Silver  Bowl  presented  by 
C.  E.  Shea,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  Society. 

Medal  Roses. 

Premier  blooms.  (Nurserymen's  Classes). — 
Silver  Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons  for  the  best  bloom  of  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  variety  in  their  specimen  of  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams ;  to  Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son  for  the  best 
Hybrid  Tea  variety  in  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert ; 
and  to  Mr.  H.  Drew  for  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  a  Tea  variety.  (Ama- 
teurs' Classes). — To  Mrs.  E.  Croft  Murray  for 
the  premier  bloom  of  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  variety 
in  Mrs.  John  Laing ;  to  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell 
for  the  best  example  of  a  Hybrid  Tea  variety  in 
Mildred  Grant,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Slaughter  for"  the 
premier  bloom  of  a  Tea  Rose  in  his  specimen  of 
Maman  Cochet. 

Gold  Medals 

were  awarded  to  two  new  Roses  shown  by 
Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  &  Sons,  viz. : — 

Countess  of  Shaftesbury. — A  Hybrid  Tea 
variety  of  good  form,  the  petals  being  suffused 
with  rose  colour. 

Lady  Pirrie. — H.T. ,  a  refined  flower,  the 
colouring  being  reddish  apricot,  with  a  golden 
sheen. 

Cards  of  Commendation. 

Climbinq  Lnrjy  Ashtown.  Shown  by  Mr.  F. 
M.  Bradley,  Peterborough. 

Theresa. — A  somewhat  small  flower,  shaded 
rose  and  apricot.  Fine  in  the  bud  stage.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Thelma. — A  single  Rose  with  bright  rose-pink 
petals,  paler  at  the  bases.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
W.   Spooner  &  Son,  Woking. 

Muriel  .Jamison. — A  single  Rose  of  apricot 
tone.    Shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Dickson  &  Sons. 

Sheila  Wilson. — A  large,  showy,  single 
variety.  Colour  red.  Shown  by  Dr.  J.  Camp- 
bell Hall. 

Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens. — H.T..  a  finely-formed 
flower,  with  creamy-white  petals.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  S.  McGredy  &  Son,  Portadown. 
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COVEnr  GARDEN,  July  7. 

[We  cannot  accept  any  respionsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  wlio  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  Ho  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  lo  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.1 

Cue  Flowers,  ate:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,  best 
American  (var.) 

—  second  size 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bunches 

—  "Malmaisons," 
p.  doz.  blooms 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.. 
Encbarisgranditlora, 

per  dz.  blooms 
Gaillardias,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Gypsophila   ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  (German) 
Isias,  pr.  dz.  bchs. 
Lilium      aiiratuin, 

per  bunch 

—  iongillorum    ... 

—  lane  i  f  o  1  ium 
rubrum  „.» 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality ... 
Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 
and  yellow 
Mignonette,      per 
dozen  bunches 

Cut  Foliage, 

Adiaiitum  cimea- 
luni,per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medm.,bch, 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 
--  (French) 
Galax    leaves,    per 

dozen  bunches 

Plants  in  Pots, 

A'Jipelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Afalia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green 

—  variegated 
Asparagus   plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  ... 

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  uissimus 
Boro  n  ia  hetero- 

ph  y.l  1  a,    per 

dozen  

Calceolarias, 

yellow,     per 

dozen  ... 
Chrysanthemum 

coronarium 

per  dozen 
Clematis,  per  doz. 

—  in  flower 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen... 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crassuias,  per  doz. 
Croions,  per  dozen  '. 
Cy  per  II  s  alterni- 
foliiis,  dozen  ... 
—  laxDs,  per  doz. 
f^rac^nas,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 

16-20 

Odontoglossum 

2  6-36 

crispuni,     pet 

10-20 

dozen    blooms 
P^eonies,  per  dozen 

2  0-26 

9  0-12  0 

bunches 
Pelargoniums, 

40-90 

6  0-80 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

4  0-60 

8  0-10  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 

4  0-60 

30-40 

Poppies,     Iceland, 
per    dozen. 

16-26 

bunches 

2  0-40 

3) 

—  Shirley 

2  0-30 

2  6-36 

Pyrethrums,      per 

dozen  bunches... 

3  0-60 

3  0-40 

Richardia  atncana. 

(caila)  per  doz. 

16-26 

3  0-50 

Roses,   12  blooms. 

Niphetos 

10-20 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

2  0-30 

2  0-30 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kaiserin  A. 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 

Victoria 

16-30 

2  0-40 

—  C.  Merniet     ... 

16-30 

2  0-30 

—  Ltberty 

3  0-50 

—  Mme.Chateiiay 

2  0-40 

2  0-30 

—  Mrs.  J.    Laing 

16-30 

2  0-30 

—  Richmond 

2  0-30 

—  The  Bride      ... 

3  0-40 

16-26 

—  UlricUBrunner 

2  0-40 

16-20 

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 

6  0-80 

6  0-90 

St  0 cits,     double 

12  0-15  0 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 

2  0-30 

Sweet  Peas,  per  dz. 

2  0-30 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

2  0-60 

3  0-50 

blooms 

0  3-04 

&c. :  Avet 

age  Wholesale  Prices, 

s.d.  s.d. 

Grasses  (hardy). 

s.d.  s.d. 

dozen  bunches 

10-30 

6  0-90 

Hardy    foliage 
(various),    per 
dozen  bunches 

16-20 

3  0-90 

Honesty   (Lunaria) 

per  bunch 

10-16 

8  0-12  0 
10-20 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 
—  long  trails  per 

2  0-26 

0  9-16 

bundle 

—  short    green. 

0  9-16 

2  6-30 

perdz. bunches 

16-26 

10-13 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

16-20 

Myrtle,  dz.   bchs., 
(English) 

2  0-30 

small-leaved... 

4  0-60 

0  6-09 

—  French 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

10-16 

2  0-26 

trails     

4  0-60 

,  &c. :  Ave 

rage  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Erica     persolula 

s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

alba,    per  doz. 

12  0-24  0 

—  Cavendishi.dz. 

24  0-36  0 

4  0-60 

Euonymus, perdz.. 

in  pots 

4  0-90 

9  0-12  0 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 

4  0-60 

Ferns,  in  thumbs. 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-30  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  60's      ... 

12  0-20  0 

3  6-50 

—  in     48's,     pet 

dozen  

4  0-60 

15  0-24  0 

—  choicer  sorts... 

8  0-12  0 

30  0-42  0 

—  in     32's,     pet 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

Ficuselastica.p.dz. 

8  0-10  0 

12  0-18  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

9  0-12  0 

Fuchsias,  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 

Grevilleas,  per  dz. 
Hardy  flower  roots, 

4  0-60 

per  dozen 

10-20 

12  0-18  0 

Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  

6  0-60 

Hydrangea  panicu- 

6  0-70 

lata       

12  0-24  0 

—  hortensis 

9  0-18  0 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

6  0-80 

Kentia       Belmore- 

8  0-90 

aiia,  per  dozen 

16  0-24  0 

12  0-18  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen  

18  0-30  0 

18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

4  0-60 

per  dozen 

12  0-18  0 

8  0-12  0 

Lilium    longi- 

18  0-30  0 

florum,  perdz. 
—  lancifolium,  p. 

12  0-18  0 

4  0-50 

dozen 

12  0-24  0 

4  0-60 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

9  0-24  0 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

per 
,  per 


Plants  In  Pots,  Sc. 

Lobelia,  per  dozen 

Marguerites,  while, 

per  dozen 

—  Yellow, 
dozen  

Mignonette 

dozen 

Musk,  per  dozen... 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen 

—  Ivy  leaved 

—  Oak  leaved    ... 

—  Zonals 

—  Bedding  varie- 
ties, per  100  ... 


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Cotitdj. 
s.d.  s.d  [  s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-501  Rhodanthe,  per  dz.    50-60 

'  R  hododendrons, 

5  0-80  each     20-50 

Roses,  H.P.'s,  per 

12  0-15  0  dozen 9  0-12  0 

—  Polyantha    va- 

4  0-  e  0  rieties 12  0-18  0 

3  0-40      —  Ramblers,  each    5  0-10  6 

Saxifraga  pyramid- 

alis,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 
8  0-12  0    Selaginelia,      per 

5  0-60  dozen 40-60 

4  0-60    Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

4  0-60  dozen 60-90 

Verbenas,    per 
12  0  25  0  dozen 5  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d, 


Apples      (Tasman- 
ian),  per  case : 

—  Alexander      ...    8  6-10  0 
~  Prince  Alfred..  10  0-U  0 

—  French  Crab...    9  0-11  0 

—  Sturmers       ...  10  0-13  0 

—  (Australian), 
per  case : 

Apricots   (French), 

per  bos  ...  0  10-  1  6 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...    9  0-10  0 

—  No.  1        „    ...    6  6-80 

—  Extra        „    ...    8  0-90 

—  Giant       „     ...  10  0-12  0 

—  (Claret  coloured)  5  0-76 


■  Jamaica 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

per  peck 

—  I  sieve 

—  Early     Rivers, 
1^  sieve 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 

—  Circassian 

—  Early  Lyons ... 

—  Elton  Heart  ... 

—  Frogmore  Big- 
arreau 

—  Grosvenor 
Wood 

—  (Frenchl,     box 

—  h  bushel : 

—  Black 

—  White 

—  Oxhearts 
Currants  (French), 

red,  handle  bkt. 

—  black,  J  sieve... 
Figs(Guernsey),dz. 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), i  sieve... 


5  0-56 
0  6-10 

16-30 

3  0-50 

4  0-50 

3  6-46 

4  0-46 

4  0-  4  G 

5  0-60 

2  0-30 

16-20 
0  9-16 

4  0-60 

2  6-36 

3  0-40 

2  6-29 

4  9-56 
16-20 

10-16 


s.d  s.d. 
Grape  Fruit,  case  9  0-13  o 
Grapes  (new)  ...  0  10-  2  6 
Grapes,   English 

Hambros.p,  lb.    10-13 

—  Alicantes.p.lb.    10-26 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb.     19-30 
Lemons,  box  : 

—  Messina,  300...    8  0-H  6 

—  Do.        360...    9  0-12  6 

—  (Naples),  case  17  0-25  0 
Limes,  per  case  ...  3  0  — 
Lycliees,  per  bo.':...  10-13 
Melons    (English), 

each     10-26 

—  (Guernsey)    ...    10-26 

—  Cantaloupe    ...    16-46 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)           2  0-15  0 

Nuts, Almonds, bag  38  0-40  0 

—  Brazils,     new, 
percwt.  ...  33  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  0-14  0 
Oranges  (Denia)  ...  11  0-21  0 

—  Cal  if  ornian 
seedless,    per 

case     10  0-12  0 

—  (Valencia)    per 

case  (420)        ...  11  0-22  0 

—  per  case  (714)...  12  0-18  0 
• —  Murcias,    per 

case      10  0-18  0 

Peaches    (English)    2  6-18  0 
Pineapples,  each...    19-36 

—  (Natal),  perdz.    4  0-60 
Strawberries,  Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 
punnets  ...    4  0-60 

—  Southampton 
baskets  ...    0  6- 

—  English,    peck    0  9- 


0  9 

1  6 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


per 


Artichokes(Globe), 
per  dozen 

—  white,  p. bushel 

—  per  cwt. 
Asparagus, 

bundle; 

—  (English) 
Beans,  per  lb. ; 

—  (English) 

—  (French) 

—  (Guernsey) 

—  Eroad,    per 
bushel.. 


s.d.  s.d. 

16-26 

2  0-26 

3  6    — 


0  6-07 
0  4-05 
0  5-07 


,..    2  0-26 

Beetroot, per  bushel    13-20 

"   ■  ■  '■       3  0-60 

7  6-80 

3  0-36 

10-16 


Cabbages,   p.  tally 

—  per  crate 

—  per  box  (24)    ... 

—  Greens,  bushel 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches    13-20 

—  (French), bunch    0  4-05 

—  Dutch,     dozen    10-13 
Cauliflowers,   doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cucumbers,  per  dz. 

—  per  flat,  2i  to  3 
dozen  

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz.    3  0 

Mint,  doz.  bunches    6  0 

Mushrooms, perlb.    0  6-08 

—  broilers  ...    0  4-06 

—  buttons,  per  lb.    0  6-08 


8  0-10  0 


2  0-26 

16-20 

0  3i-  0  4 

10-20 

4  6-60 
13-19 


17  0-21  0 
2  0-26 


■  4  6 


d.  s.d 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  10  — 
Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag  ...  10  0-U  0 

—  Lisbons.p.box    9  0-10  0 

—  pickling,     per 

bushel 4  0-60 

—  Valencia,     per 

case     12  0-13  6 

Parsley, 12bunches    2  0    — 

—  i  sieve 16    — 

Peas  (French),  per 

pad      2  6-30 

—  (English),    per 
bushel ; 

—  Blues 2  6-46 

—  Whiles  ...    2  0-30 
Potatos(Teneriffe), 

per  cwt.         ...    8  0-90 

—  (St.  Malo),cwt.    5  6-59 

—  (Jersey),cwt....    6  3-70 

—  (English),    per 

bushel 2  6-30 

Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches    13-16 
Saisafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...    3  6-40 

Spinach,  p.  bushel    13-16 
Siachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 0  3i  — 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    4  0    — 

—  (French),     per 

bunch 0  3-04 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ...     3  0-36 

—  (English),  s.s...    2  6    — 

—  second  quality    10    — 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package         ...    8  0-10  0 

Watercress,  p.  flat    4  0-60 


Remarks.— Cherries  generally  are  arriving  in  a  much 
better  condition,  although  there  is  still  a  considerable 
quantity  of  unsound  fruit.  Best  varieties,  such  as  Elton 
Heart  and  Early  Rivers,  sell  freely.  Gooseberries  have 
been  exceptionally  cheap,  except  the  yellow  varieties. 
Strawberries  are  very  plentiful,  and  are  being  sold  at 
exceptionally  low  prices.  English  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  selling  freely.  Good  medium-sized  Peaches  are  in 
demand.  Supplies  of  green  Figs  are  short.  English 
Tomatos  are  a  little  firmer  in  prices.  Trade  generally  is 
quiet.    E.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  Garden,  H'ccincsday,July  7,  t909. 

Potato  B. 


percwt. 

percwt. 

Bedfords— 

s.d.  s.d. 

Kents- 

s.d.  s.d. 

Early  Puritan 

...  4  6-66 

Sharpe's  Express . 

.56-00 

.  .  4  3-50 

Epicure 

White     Beauty 

of 

Snowdrop    ... 

.66-60 
.60-56 

Hebron     ... 

...  4  9-50 

St.  Malo 

.40-50 

Sharpe's  Express 

...5  0-6  6 

Cherbourg  ... 

.13-46 

Remarks.— Supplies  of  old  Potatos  are  almost  finished, 
Edward  J,  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Fanaas,  Julv 
8,  1909.  

COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Another  week  of  bad  trade  must  be  recorded.  Supplies 
all  round  are  excessive.  Many  growers  of  bedding 
plants  have  large  supplies  on  hand,  and  ordmary  flowering 
plants  for  decorative  purposes  are  well  supplied. 
Hydrangeas  are  plentiful,  but  they  have  not  been  so  good 
in  quality  as  usual  this  season  ;  many  of  the  flowers  have 
been  spoiled  in  the  cultivator's  endeavour  to  obtain 
a  blue  colour  in  them.  Good  blue-flowered  plants  sell 
readily,  but  those  of  an  intermediate  shade  are  of  little  value. 
The  variety  Thos,  Hogg  is  nearly  finished  for  the 
season,  but  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  is  good.  Rambler 
Roses  are  plentiful,  and  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  correct 
prices,  for  many  are  sold  cheaply  to  effect  a  clearance. 
The  pink-flowered  Spirasas  have  not  sold  so  well  as  was 
expected.  White  Marguerites  are  good  and  plentiful. 
Ericas  are  nearly  finished  for  the  season.  Some  plants  of 
Boronia  are  still  seen,  but  their  flowers  are  beginning  to  fade. 
Fuchsias,  Zonal,  Show  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are 
prominent.  There  are  shorter  supplies  of  Liliums.  The 
yellow  annual  Chrysanthemums  are  good,  also  yellow 
Marguerites.  Ferns  included  beautiful  plants  of  the 
plumose  varieties  of  Nephroiepis  ;  Asplenium  Nidus  is  also 
good,  A.  biforme  continuing  popular.  The  broad-fronded 
Pterises  sell  well,  but  the  slender  crested  varieties  are  not 
so  much  in  demand. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Trade  is  very  uncertain.  At  the  end  of  last  week  Liliums 
were  scarce,  and  their  value  advanced.  To-day,  Wednes- 
day, they  are  still  dear,  yet,  before  these  notes  are  read,  they 
may  be  cheaper  again.  Best  quality  Roses  are  not  plentiful, 
but  there  are  large  quantities  of  ordinary  blooms.  Carna- 
tions in  all  colours  are  excessive.  Salesmen  do  not  reduce 
prices  for  good  fresh  blooms,  but  many  that  have  been  kept 
over  for  a  day  or  two  are  sold  cheaply  to  hawkers.  Casual 
senders  expect  to  receive  top  prices,  but  it  more  often 
happens  that  when  irregular  supplies  are  received  ihere  is 
also  a  surplus  from  regular  senders.  Hardy  flowers  are 
now  a  prominent  feature.  Pyrethrums  are  not  quite  so 
plentiful,  but  Pasonies  are  abundant.  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis, 
Poppies,  and  Campanulas  are  present  in  large  quantities, 
A.  H.,  Covent  Garden,  July  7,  1909. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  July  7. 

The  fifth  cold  week  in  5wca'ssioi(.— Although  this  was  a  colo 
week,  there  occurred  in  it  the  first  two  unseasonably  warm 
days  for  over  a  month,  but  even  then  the  temperature  in  the 
thermometer  screen  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  only 
rose  3^  above  the  average  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the 
coldest  ni-ht  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  to  within  2°  of 
the  freezing-pomt.  The  ground  is  now  2*  colder  at  2  feet 
deep,  and  4*^  colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable. 
Rain  fell  on  3  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  There  has  been  each  day  some 
slight  percolation  through  the  bare  soil  gauge,  but  for  the 
last  3  days  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  has 
been  quite  dry.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  6  hours 
a  day,  or  for  about  half  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the 
average  duration  at  this  period  in  July.  Light  airs 
and  calms  have  alone  prevailed  during  the  week.  The 
mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  6  per  cent. 

JUME. 

Very  excepUonally  cold,  wet  and  gloomy.— T]i\%  was  the 
coldest  June  of  which  I  have  here  any  record— 24  years. 
The  days  were,  as  a  rule,  very  much  more  unseasonably 
cold  than  the  nights.  In  fact,  there  did  not  occur  a  single 
warm  day,  for  ihe  time  of  year,  during  the  month.  On 
the  warmest  day  ihe  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen 
only  rose  to  63^  which  is  the  lowest  maximum  in  June 
during  the  past  24  years.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  2**  of  frost,  which,  however,  is  in 
no  way  remarkable.  Rain  fell  on  as  many  as  19  days,  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  4^  inches,  or  more  than  twice  the 
average  fall  for  the  month.  In  the  last  80  years  there  has 
been  here  only  one  other  June  with  as  heavy  a  rainfall. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  only  3|  hours  a  day, 
which  is  2J  hours  a  day  short  of  the  average  duration- 
making  this  the  most  sunless  June  for  21  years.  The 
winds  were,  as  a  rule,  light,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  the 
mean  velocity  only  amounted  to  12  miles— direction  S.S.W. 
The  atmosphere  was  remarkably  humid  for  a  summer 
month;  indeed,  in  none  of  the  previous  23  years  has  the 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afiernoon 
been  as  great.    E,  Jl/.,  Bcrkhamstcd^  July  7,  1909. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


REDHILL     AND     REIGATE      GARDENERS*,- 

On  Tuesday,  May  18,  the  members  paid  a  visit  to  Gatton 
Park,  the  residence  of  [he  president,  Sir  Jeremiah  Colmun. 
The  occasion  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  summer  session. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  in  welcoiuing  the  Association  to 
Gatton  Park  once  again,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  mem- 
bers would  visit  there  many  more  times.  At  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  H.  P.  Brandt  the  members  and  their  fricn<ls  i)aid  a 
visit  to  "  Capenor,"  Nutfield,  on  Tuesday,  June  15.  The 
company  numbered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Mr.  T. 
Heron,  the  gardener,  conducted  the  party  on  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  the  gardcMis. 

BRISTOL    AND     DISTRICT     GARDENERS'.— 

The  second  meeting  of  the  new  session  was  held  on  June  24. 
The  president,  Col.  Carey  Bntten,  gave  an  interesting 
half-hour's  talk  upon  "  Orchids."  As  an  object  lesson  soma 
seedling  Cypripediums  were  shown,  each  potted  in  a 
difl"erent  compost.  Some  were  growing  in  loam,  others  in 
peat  and  loam,  and  others  in  peat  and  moss;  there  was 
little  variation  in  the  growth  of  any  of  the  plants.  The 
lecturer  s.iid  he  failed  in  growing  Cynripedium  bcHatutum 
until  he  planted  it  in  the  joint  of  a  wall. 
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*„*  Tlie  Editors  will  he  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photograpiis  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproducfio7i  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustralio7)S  in  this  Journal. 

Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaiuing  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  tbey  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pjihlisher; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  EditorK.  The  two 
departments.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Addresses  :  G.  <t-  IF.  Cholsey,  The  following 
are  the  addresses  of  some  important  foreign 
gardening  papers;  The  American  Florist,  322, 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  U.S.A.  ;  Horticul- 
ture, 11,  Hamilton  Place,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. ;  Flori.its'  Review,  Caxton  Building, 
Chicago,  U.S.A. ;  Canadian  Horticulturi.it, 
Grimsby,  Ontario,  Canada;  Die  Gartenwelt, 
Hevemannstr.  10,  Berlin,  S.W.  11 ;  Revue 
Horticole,  Rue  Jacob,  26,  Paris;  The  Journal 
of  Horticulture,  Block  Place,  Little  Collin.? 
Street,  Melbourne,  Australia;  The  Garden 
Magazine.  133,  East  15th  Street,  New  York, 
U.S.A.  ;  Moller's  Deutsche  Gartner-Zeitumj, 
Erfurt,  Prussia;  Journal  cV Agriculture  Tro- 
picale,  10,  Rue  Dleambre,  Paris;  The  Tro- 
pical Agriculturist.  Colombo,  Ceylon ;  The 
National  Nurseryman,  Rochester,  N.Y., 
U.S.A. 

Beech  :  H.  R.  G.  It  is  difficult  from  such  poor 
specimens  to  accurately  determine  the  cause  of 
the  trouble,  but  we  suspect  it  is  due  to  the 
Beech  coccus.  If  you  find  the  main  trunk  and 
branches  are  infested  with  a  white,  fluffy  insect 
in  patches  you  may  be  certain  this  is  so.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  scrub  the  bark  with  a 
caustic  wash.  The  foliage  had  also  evidences 
of  green  fly,  the  leaves  being  sticky  with  the 
exudations  known  popularly  as  honey  dew. 

Books  :  //.  B.  YegetaUes  for  Home  Consump- 
tion and  Exhibition,  by  Edwin  Beckett.  This 
work  is  obtainable  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment.    Price  5s.   5d.,   post  free. 

Cucumber  Spot:  Croughlon-under-Brarl-ley. 
The  spotting  is  due  to  a  fungus  commonly 
known  as  the  Cucumber  disease.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  carbolic  acid  placed  about  the 
house  will  prevent  the  disease  spreading.  In 
any  case  you  should  thoroughly  cleanse  the 
house  when  the  crop  is  finished  and  bury  the 
old  soil  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
garden.  Do  not  plant  Cucumbers  in  the  same 
house  for  a  season  or  two.  In  the  meantime 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  from  spreading 
by  syringing  with  sulphide  of  potassium, 
using  half  an  ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

DwABF  Trees  ;  J.  T.  H.  (1)  For  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  thread  worms  in  the  ])ots  apply 
lime-water  to  the  soil  once  a  week,  and  if  this 
has  not  the  desired  effect,  then  make  a  solu- 
tion of  half-ounce  sulphate  of  iron  to  one  gal- 
lon of  rain-water.  Apply  a  watering  with  this 
once  a  week  until  the  pests  cease.  (.2)  You  do 
not  say  if  it  is  the  same  plants  which  are 
affected  by  the  leaf  disease  as  are  injured  by  the 
thread  worms.  Our  opinion  is  that  it  is  a  fungus 
growth,  and  as  sulphate  of  iron  acts  equally 
well  as  a  fungicide  as  an  insecticide,  we  re- 
commend a  watering  of  the  iron  solution  as 
for  No.  1.  Then  once  a  month  give  either  a 
pinch  or  two  of  slacked  lime  to  the  soil,  or  a 
watering  with  lime-water,  to  which  a  little 
soot  has  been  added.  (5)  We  do  not  know 
exactly  what  literature  you  require.  Apply 
to  the  publishing  department  of  this  journal 
for  a  list  of  horticultural  books. 

Garden  Tuition  :  E.  Thunder.  You  cannot 
hope  to  be  successful  with  such  training  as 
you  propose  to  acquire.  You  should  en- 
deavour to  enter  some  nursery  firm  where  yon 
can  obtain  an  insight  into  business  matters  as 
well    as   in   plant   culture.     Both     the     Royal 


Horticultural  and  the  Royal  Botanic  Societies 
take  pupils  in  practical  gardening ;  we  do  not 
know  of  any  similar  institutions  near  London. 

Gloxinia  :  E.  P.  ot-  Co.  The  abnormality  is 
interesting,  but  we  have  seen  similar  instances. 

Gbape  Rot:  Beginner.  The  berries  are  affected 
with  Gloeosporium  fructigenum.  The  best 
specific  is  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate.  Mix  5  ounces  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia with  1  ounce  of  carbonate  of  copper  and 
dissolve  in  about  one  quart  of  hot  water. 
When  thoroughly  dissolved  add  16  gallons  of 
cold  water. — H.  H.  and  F.  G.  Cut  out  all  the 
damaged  berries  and  burn  them.  Spray  the 
healthy  bunches  with  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
liver  of  sulphur,  but  be  careful  of  the  paint,  as 
this  chemical  acts  upon  the  lead,  turning  it 
black. 

Household  Soda  :  J.  C.  Common  household 
soda  is  of  but  little  value  as  a  plant  food, 
partly  because  nearly  all  fertile  soils  contain  a 
sufficient  amount  of  this  ingredient  and,  there- 
fore do  not  require  any  artificial  supply.  Pear 
trees  being  large  consumers  of  soda,  may  be 
given  exceptional  treatment.  When  the  Pear 
tree  has  set  its  fruit,  a  good  watering  once  a 
fortnight  with  household  washing-suds  con- 
taining soda  has  been  found  to  give  excellent 
results  as  to  development  of  fruit.  The  suds 
must  be  applied  cold.  If  it  is  desired  to  use 
household  soda  direct,  dissolve  half-an-ounce  of 
soda  in  one  gallon  of  rain-water  and  apply  the 
liquid  once  a  fortnight  from  the  time  the  fruits 
set  until  they  ripen. 

Hydr.angeas  with  Blue  Flowers  :  G.  B.  You 
will  find  considerable  correspondence  on  this 
subject  in  the  Gardenei:^'  Chronicle  for 
February  2,  9,  16,  23,  and  March  2,  1907. 

Liquid  M.vnures  :  An^rious.  Undiluted  cow's 
urine  contains  in  each  one  ton  weight  11  lb. 
of  nitrogen.  31  lb.  of  potash.  3  lb.  of  lime, 
but  no  phosphoric  acid.  Therefore,  when 
using  this  liquid  manure,  some  phosphatic 
manure  should  be  added.  One  ounce  of  super- 
phosphate or  1^  ounce  of  basic  slag  should  be 
added  to  each  gallon  of  the  liquid  from  the 
cow  shed.  The  phosphate  will  assist  both  the 
ripening  and  colouring  processes  of  the  fruit. 

Manure  for  Carnations:  Carnation.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Carnation  shows  that  it  is 
fond  of  lime,  and  may  also  be  benefited  by  a 
slow  but  regular-acting  manure.  Both  nitrate 
of  soda  and  guano  are  too  stimulating.  First 
give  to  the  beds  a  dressing  of  slacked  lime 
or  wood  ashes,  4  ounces  per  square  yard.  Then 
break  up  and  sift  through  a  ^-inch  mesh  sieve 
some  dried  cow  dung,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  to 
which  add  some  good  fresh  loam.  Apply 
8  ounces  of  the  mixture  per  square  yard  of 
surface.  Horse-droppings  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  the  cow  dung  if  the  latter  cannot  be 
obtained.  Soot  is  an  excellent  manure  for 
Carnations,  because  it  not  only  feeds  the 
plants,  but  checks  wireworm,  which  is  one  of 
the  woi'st  enemies  of  the  Carnation. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  H.  B.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  Peaches  unless  a  shoot  with  foliage  is 
sent  with  the  fruits.  Correspondents  should 
nlso  furnish  us  with  information  respecting  the 
flowers,  whether  they  are  large  or  small. 

Names  of  Plants  : — W.  P.  L.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  name  varieties  of  Roses.  — J.  A.  B.  1, 
Sedum  amplexicaule ;  2,  S.  Anacampseros  ;  3, 
Saxifraga  crustata  ;  i.  S.  valdensis  :  5.  S. 
hypnoides;  6,  S.  moschata  var.  ;  7,  Sedum 
Aizoon :  8,  S.  acre :  9,  S.  spathulifolium ;  10, 
S.  asiaticum ;  11,  Polygonum vaccinitolium;  12, 
Cotula  dioica  ;  13,  Dianthus  petra;us  var.  ;  14, 
D.  Requienii ;  15,  D.  deltoides  ;  16,  Potentilla 
sp.  (no  flowers);  17,  Alyssum  montanum  ;  18, 
Phlox  amoena;  19,  Pernettya  mucronata:  20, 
Rhododendron  ferrusineum.  (You  send  con- 
s  derably  more  than  the  proper  number — six  — 
for  naming  at  one  time.  A  small  donation  to 
the  R.G.O^P.  would  be  appropriate.) — Constant 
Bcadcr.  1,  Elnengnus  umbellatus  ;  2,  Mimulus 
glutinosa.  — Z;.  H.  S.  Langham.  Philadelphus 
Lemoinei.— ^.  G.  1,  Cordyline  australis  ;  2, 
Hesperis  matronalis;  3,  Galega  sp.  (no  flowers) ; 
4,  Anchusa  semperv  rens  ;  5,  Veronica  longi- 
/olia;  6,  Funkia  ovata.— (7.  H.  B.  1,  Lilium 
pyrenaioum  ;  2,  L.  Martagon ;  3,  Rosa  rugosa; 


4,  Hieracium  aurantiacura  ;  5,  Erigeron  phila- 
delphicus  ;  G,  Lychnis  viscaiia.  —  F.  Clarke. 
Erinus  alpinus. — G.  C.     1,  Hemerocallis  fulva  : 

2,  Begonia  metallica  ;  3,  Mesembryanthemum 
edule.  —  A.  M.  Libertia  formosa.  —  J.  J. 
Foster.  Elymus  arenarius.— iJ".  /.  Abutilon 
vitifolium. — G.  A.  P.  Cotyledon  umbilicus. 
—F.  W.  B.  1,  Dracaena  Godseffiana ;  2, 
Cissus  discolor;  3,  Codiajum  (Oroton)  Jo- 
hannis  ;  4,  Clerodendron  Balfouri ;  5,  Bougaiu- 
villea  glabra  ;  C,  Dipladenia  boHviensis ;  7, 
Bambusa  Fortune! ;  8,  Pandanophyllum  humile ; 
9,  Anthurium  species,  spike  not  developed  ;  10, 
Strobilanthes  Dyerianus  ;  11,  Begonia  Ingramii ; 
12,  Psnicum  variegatum. — Jackson.  1,  Ger- 
anium sauguineum ;  2,  Veronica  incana;  3, 
Funkia    ovata;     4,    Spirasa    Ulmaria    &.    pi.; 

5,  Hieraceum  aurantiacum ;  6.  Campanula  glo- 
merata.— £.  M.  1,  Dendrobium  Pierardii;  2, 
Selenipedium  (Cypripedlum)  longifolium  ;  3, 
Epidendrum  vireus  ;  4,  Maxillaria  meleagris  : 
5,  Casuarina  species  ;  6,  Cyperus  laxus  ;  7,  send 
in  flower. — B.  V.  Scilla  peruviana.  — IT.  H. 
1.  Miltonia  cuneata;  2,  Oucidium  cornigerum  ; 

3,  Maxillaria  picta  ;  4.  Brassia  verrucosa. — 
J.  C.  1,  Geranium  prateuse ;  2,  Mertensia 
(Pulmouaria)  virginica. 

Pears  Falling  :  E.  P.  D.  <b  Sons.  The  fruits 
suggest  injury  from  the  Pear  midge,  but  they 
were  almost  decayed  when  received.  As  the 
maggots  of  this  insect  bury  themselves  in  the 
soil  after  the  fruits  have  fallen  and  remain  in 
the  pupal  stage  until  the  following  spring,  you 
must  see  that  all  such  are  collected  and  burned. 
Dress  the  soil  about  the  roots  with  kaiuit. 

Poppies  :  C.  M.  P.  The  stalk  of  the  flower  has 
become  cracked  from  some  injury.  From  the 
wounded  surface  an  exudation  has  resulted, 
and  this  has  caused  the  dark  patches.  We  do 
not  thiuk  there  is  any  disease  to  account  for  the 
trouble. 

Rose  Shoots  Damaged:  A.  J.  M.  The  damage 
has  been  caused  by  one  of  the  sawflies.  You 
should  examine  the  bushes  early  in  the  season 
and  destroy  by  handpicking  any  of  the  grubs 
you  can  detect.  Dusting  the  foliage  with 
Hellebore  powder  and  syringing  the  plants  with 
some  poisonous  liquid,  such  as  Paris  green,  are 
useful  as  remedies. 

Strawberry  Culture  for  JLvrket  :  B.  //.  As 
you  have  no  experience,  the  remarks  to  E. 
Thunder  will  apply  in  your  case.  You  should 
first  enter  the  service  of  some  grower  who 
cultivates  Strawberries  for  market.  We  fear  that 
a  knowledge  of  Citrus  culture  in  Australia  will 
be  of  very  little  use  to  you  in  cultivating 
Strawberries  for  the  English  market. 

Tomato  Plants:  B.  T.  A.  The  plants  arrived 
in  a  wretched  condition,  but  it  appeared  as 
though  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  damping-off 
fungus  (Pythium).  This  attacks  seedlings,  and 
especially  those  which  have  been  kept  too  damp 
and  in  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Another  year 
sow  the  seeds  thinly. — 7''.  F.  S.  The  plants 
are  attacked  by  a  fungus  (Macrosporium 
solani).  The  disease  gains  an  entrance  into 
the  fruits  when  they  are  very  young,  and 
once  they  are  attacked,  spraying  is^  of 
little  or  no  use.  For  this  reason  your  applica- 
tions of  liver  of  sulphur  have  been  of  no  avail 
to  save  the  affected  fruits,  although,  as  you 
state,  it  has  checked  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
It  will  be  better  to  prepare  some  Bordeaux 
mixture  atid  spray  the  plants  at  intervals, 
including  the  flowers  and  young  fruits. 

Worms  and  Lawns  :  W.  B.  There  are  prepara- 
tions on  the  market  for  destroying  worms  on 
lawns.  They  are  used  in  the  manner  you  de- 
scribe. Besides  these  proprietary  articles,  you 
will  find  directions  for  making  others  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  and  quicklime  respectively  in 
the  Book  of  Garden  Pests,  by  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son, p.  31. 
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Rev.  W  -C  G    van  T.— M,  T.  M.— E.  L.— E.  T.— W.  I. 
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A   MARKET   FRUIT-GROWER'S 
YEAR. 

A  COLDER  or  less  sunny  June  has  rarely 
■  been  known.  In  some  parts  of  the 
country  the  rainfall  was  very  heavy, 
while  in  others,  including  my  own,  it  was 
below  the  average.  Although  rain  was  mea- 
sured here  on  15  days  in  June,  tlie  total  fall 
for  the  month  was  only  1.63  in.  Double  that 
quantity  would  have  been  welcome,  for 
Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  other  fruit.  It  is 
curious  to  notice  that  the  Eastern  Counties, 
usually  the  driest  districts  of  England,  had  a 
much  heavier  rainfall  than  most,  if  not  all, 
other  counties,  from  4  in.  to  nearly  6  in. 
having  been  measured  at  some  stations  in 
Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  rain  and  the  cold 
weather  were  very  injurious  to  the  Straw- 
berry crop,  which  would  have  been  very  heavy 
nnder  favourable  circumstances.  Fro.?t  oc- 
curred on  the  ground  level  on  several  nights. 
An  extra  heavy  crop  of  any  kind  of  fruit 
causes  a  glut  in  the  markets,  and  the  Goose- 
berry crop  is  subjected  to  this  disadvan- 
tage in  the  present  season.  The  bulk  of 
the  green  f|;uit  has  been  sold  at  Is.  to  2s.  per 
half-sieve  of  28  lb.,  with  all  expenses  of  pick- 
ing, rail  carriage,  and  marketing  to  be  de- 
ducted. In  many  cases  the  berries  were 
small,    and    therefore    the    prices    were    un- 


remunerative,  as  the  berries  cost  more  to  pick 
than  larger  berries,  whilst  the  rail  and 
marketing  expenses  were  the  same.  London, 
as  usual,  has  proved  about  the  worst  market 
in  the  country,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
most  expensive  in  charges  for  delivery, 
porterage,  and  tolls.  On  two  or  three  lots 
which  I  sent  to  Covent  Garden,  only  Id.  to 
2d.  per  half-sieve  remained  after  deducting 
the  expenses  of  picking,  carriage,  and 
marketing.  Such  a  return,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say,  is  inadequate  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  cultivating  the  crop.  ; 

A  Mysterious  Goosebeeet  Disease. 

Hundreds  of  Gooseberry  bushes  in  one  of 
my  plantations  on  a  clay  soil  had  to  be  left 
with  the  berries  unpicked  on  account  of  a 
disease  described  by  one  authority  as 
Botrytis,  and  by  another  as  collar  disease. 
The  foliage  is  extremely  small  and  discoloured, 
this  being  the  appearance  which  is  taken  as  a 
symptom  of  Botrytis ;  whilst  the  stems  close 
to  the  ground  are  half  dead,  this  condition 
giving  rise  to  the  verdict  as  to  collar  disease. 
My  plantation  was  heavily  manured  with 
basic  slag  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  1908, 
and  with  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda  in  1909, 
and  these  manures  did  some  good,  but  failed 
to  restore  the  unhealthy  bushes  to  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  planting  was  done  in  one 
of  the  wettest  of  winters,  after  the  bushes  had 
been  heeled  in  for  a  couple  of  months,  on  the 
chance  of  improved  weather  occurring.  They 
have  borne  very  good  crops  ever  since,  and 
this  is  partly  the  cause  of  their  unhealthy 
condition.  Hundreds  have  died,  and  many 
more  are  dying.  These  will  be  replaced  with 
Black  Currants,  which  may  succeed  well  in 
the  cold  clay. 

An  Aphis  Season. 

Never  before  have  I  known  aphides  so 
numerous  and  persistent  as  they  have  been  this 
year.  Repeated  spraj-ings  of  Apple  trees  have 
effected  no  lasting  good,  as  fresh  colonies 
of  aphides  appeared  two  or  three  days  after 
millions  of  exposed  ones  had  been  killed.  The 
damage  done  to  an  otherwise  flourishing 
plantation  of  young  Apple  trees  is  incalcul- 
able. The  attack  on  Plums  subsided  after  a 
time,  and  has  not  been  repeated.  By  the  way, 
it  is  worth  while  to  mention  that  the  good  old 
wash  composed  of  soft  soap  and  quassia  has 
proved  much  more  effective  in  destroying 
aphis  in  my  experience  than  the  more  expen- 
sive nicotine.  It  appears,  further,  that  the 
former  mixture  is  not  commonly  made  strong 
enough.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  used  in  the 
ordinary  strength,  it  has  done  comparatively 
little  good ;  but  where  12  lb.  of  soft  soap  and 
12  lb.  of  quassia  chips  have  been  boiled  to- 
gether to  make  100  gallons  of  wash,  and  this 
wash  applied  as  a  drenching  spray,  it  almost 
entirely  cleared  a  plantation  of  slight  attacks 
of  Apple  sucker,  and,  for  the  time,  of  aphis. 
But  for  some  weeks  past  winged  aphides  have 
been  flying  about  the  plantation  of  young 
Apples,  infesting  fresh  foliage  vitli  colonies 
of  their  progeny. 

With  raspect  to  the  attempt  to  suppress  the 
black  aphis  on  Black  Currant  bushes  referred 
to  in  my  notes  last  month,  the  nipping-off  of 
the  terminals  containing  the  pest,  when  the}- 
were  few  in  number,  was  of  but  little  use, 
as  fresh  attacks  appeared  all  over  the 
plantation.  Spraying  having  very  little  effect, 
owing  to  the  protection  the  aphides  get  under 


leaves  curved  over  the  tips  of  the  shoots,  I  am 
now  trying  the  plan  of  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  infested  shoots  in  a  strong  wash,  the 
result  of  which  is  not  known  at  the  time 
of  writing.  It  would  be  a  tedious  operation 
in  a  large  plantation ;  but  a  gang  of  fruit- 
pickers  would  get  over  a  considerable  area  in 
a  day,  and  if  the  dipping  proves  effectual  the 
result  will  be  well  worth  the  expense  of  the 
operation.  It  is  strange  that  this  Black  Cur- 
rant pest  is  not  noticed  by  entomological  au- 
thorities, as  reports  lately  received  prove  it  to 
:! be  quite  common.  ,'       '    ■ 

The  bad  attack  of  caterpillars  of'YariOus 
kinds  referred  to  last  month  nearly  defoliated 
Apple  trees  in  orchards  where  spraying  was 
neglected;  but  where  arsenate  of  lead  was 
used  at  the  proper  time  the  pests  we're 
poisoned  most  successfully.  The  chief  injury 
to  the  foliage  where  spraying  was  practised 
was  sufi'ered  whilst  the  caterpillars  were  feed- 
ing inside  folded  bunches  of  leaves.  As 
soon  as  these  expanded,  and  the  pests  fed  on 
the  poisoned  foliage,  their  fate  was  sealed.  If 
anyone  would  and  could  take  aphides  from  me 
in  exchange  for  all  the  caterpillars  nhich 
trouble  him,  I  would  gladly  effect  the  ex- 
change, as  I  can  defeat  the  latter,  while  the 
former  beat  me. 

The  Apple  Failure. 
At  the  beginning  of  May  it  was  stated 
that  Apple  blossom  was  setting  well.  So  all 
growers  who  wrote  on  the  subject  supposed  at 
the  time ;  but  they  were  sadly  disappointed 
lat«r,  as  the  trusses  of  embryo  fruit  dropped 
from  the  trees  in  numbers,  leaving  a  light 
crop  in  most  districts,  if  not  in  all.  What  ^^■as 
the  cause  ?  It  is  commonly  said  to  have  been 
frost ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  so  in  my  plan- 
tations, where  the  temperature  never  fell  once 
below  freezing  point,  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground 
level,  after  Apples  began  to  blossom.  I  attri- 
bute the  failure  to  the  persistence  of  very 
cold  and  sometimes  strong  wind  during  the 
blossoming  period,  and  this  impression  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  nearly  all 
on  the  lower  branches  of  the  trees,  the  tops  of 
most  varieties  being  almost  fruitless.  Further, 
it  is  noticed  that  trees  on  the  north  and  east 
sides  of  an  orchard  are  nearly  bare  of  fruit, 
while  those  protected  from  wind  inside  bear  a 
much  less  scanty  crop.  My  oldest  plantation, 
composed  of  bush-shape  trees,  well  sheltered, 
has  a  good  bottom  crop,  but  very  little  fruit 
on  the  upper  branches,  except  in  the  cases  of 
some  of  the  most  hardy  varieties. 

The  Plum  Crop. 
Plums  have  fallen  badly  in  many  districts, 
and  the  crop  appears  to  be  a  light  one 
in  the  country  as  a  whole,  though  with 
me  it  is  a  fair  one  generally,  and  a  good 
one  on  some  varieties,  as  no  damage  was  done 
by  frost  here.  For  some  unaccountable  rea- 
son the  profuse  blossoming  of  Old  Greengage, 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  a  few  other  choice 
Plums  has  been  followed  by  scarcely  any 
fruit. 

The  Black  C'uhuant  Chop. 

This  ij  another  fruit  crop  concerning  wliirh 
reports  are  nearly  all  unfavourable.  My  crop 
on  the  variety  Boskoop  Giant  on  bushes  three 
and  four  years  from  the  planting  is  a  fine  one, 
whilst  old  bu.shos  of  Lee's  Prolific  bear  miser- 
ably small  bunches.  Red  Currants  appear  to 
be  generally  abundant.     A  Southern  Grower. 
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CQELGGVNE   ASPERATA. 

Our  illustration  in  fig.  15  represents  a  fine 
specimen  of  this  rare  species  which  was  shown  in 
the  group  staged  by  Messrs.  Moore,  Ltd.,  Raw- 
don,  Leeds,  at  the  Holland  Park  Show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  6  and  7  this 
year. 

Coelogyne  asperata  (Lowii),  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  was  intro- 
duced by  Messrs.  Low  &  Co..  from  Sarawak,  North 
Borneo,  in  1849.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly imported,  but  although  when  the  species 
has  bloomed  it  has  always  been  considered  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  of  Coelogynes,  the 
occasions  on  which  it  has  flowered  have  been  so 
widely  separated  that  there  are  still  many  orchi- 
dists  who  have  never  seen  it  in  bloom.  That  it 
should  be  so  comparatively  rare  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  its  habits  in  its 
native  home,  where  it  is  usually  found  in  shady 
situations,  on  trees  overhanging  streams  in  the 
hot,  moist  lowlands,  do  not  fit  the  plants  to  with- 
stand the  risks  of  a  long  journey.  The  stout 
pseudo-bulbs,  often  6  inches  in  length,  usually 
look  healthy  on  arrival  here,  but  in  most  cases 
the  growth-buds  are  quite  destroyed  and  the 
plants  useless.  Messrs.  Moore  seem  to  have  been 
fortunate  in  getting  some  good  plants,  and  in 
a  warm,  moist  house  this  species  thrives  admir- 
ably and  blooms  well  in  company  with  Coelogyne 
pandurata  and  other  warm-house  Orchids. 

The  flowers,  which  are  nearly  3  inches  across, 
have  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  changing  to 
cream-white  when  mature.  The  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  are  white,  streaked  with  red-brown  on  the 
inner  side,  the  middle  lobe  having  warty  orange- 
red  and  yellow  ridges,  the  margin  being  pale 
yellow  streaked  with  red-brown.  The  flowers  are 
delightfully  fragrant. 

When  growing,  the  plants  require  abundance 
of  rain-water,  and  should  not  be  rested  by  drying 
at  any  season,  although  when  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  fully  made  up  a  restricted  supply  and  a  cooler 
temperature  should  be  given  for  a  month  or  so 
before  growth  recommences. 


NEVi/  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


'■MUSS^NDA  SANDERI.\N.\. 
A  LARGE  number  of  species  of  the  genus  Mua- 
saenda  have  been  described  from  Africa  and 
tropical  Asia,  but  only  a  few  are  in  cultivation 
in  our  stoves.  The  attraction  of  these  shrubs 
lies  in  the  petaloid  sepal  which  is  borne  by  one 
flower  out  of  every  three.  The  four  other  sepals 
are  small  and  inconspicuous.  In  some  plants  the 
petaloid  sepal  is  never  developed  at  all,  and  in 
ethers  only  one  or  two  flowers  in  the  head  of 
cymes  bears  it.  These  petaloid  sepals  may  be 
red  as  in  M.  erythrjphylla,  or,  more  usually, 
white  or  cream  coloured,  and  serve  to  attract 
insects  to  the  somewhat  inconspicuous,  yellow 
or  orange  flowers.  The  species  about  to  be 
described  was  obtained  in  1909  in  Laos, 
Indo-China,  by  Mr.  Micholitz,  and  is  an 
exceptionally  handsome  member  of  the  white- 
sepalled  section.  It  seems  strong  and  grows 
readily,  forming  a  good-sized  head  carrying  from 

•  MxL&satnda  Sanderiana,  n.  sp. — Frutei  5-6-pedalis,  saepe 
prostrata,  ramis  10-15  pedes  longis,  sericeo-tomentosis 
(feiccis  rufotomentosis)  ;  foliis  sub-sessilibu3  lanceolatis 
acnminatis  basibus  cordatis,  pagina  utraque  dense  tomen- 
tosia.  marginibus  undulatis,  3%  poll,  longia  1  poll,  latis, 
petiole  minimo;  stipulis  linearibus  bifarcatis.  Cymae 
terminales  plures,  denee^Jericeo-tomentosEe.  Bractese 
lineares  1/10  p  dl.  longre.  Florea  fiavi  sericei  sessiles. 
SepaJa  oblon^a  obtusa  brevia  sericea  ovario  mnlto  breviora, 
sep.  petaloideo  ovato  obtuso  vel  subacute  albo  parcim 
sericeoSJpoll  longo,  1^  poll,  lato,  petiole  1  poll,  longo  dense 
sericeo.  Corolla  tubalosa  estus  sericea,  superne  dilatata, 
1  pell,  longa,  intus  glabra.  Stamina  dimidio  tubi  requantia, 
glabra.   Stylus  longior,  stigroatibus  2  linearibus  longis  flavis, 

Laos,  Indo-Cbina,  alt.  1,000-2,000  metres  (W.  Micholitz). 


six  to  eight  large,  pure  white  .'saf-like  sepals. 
Being  of  a  compact  habit,  it  should  form  an  at- 
tractive stove  shrub.  In  the  wild  state 
it  attains  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  but  is  often 
prostrate  on  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  close- 
set,  lanceolate  and  cordate,  nearly  sessile,  with 
at  mo?;t  a  very  short  petiole.  They  are  bright 
green  in  colour  and  entirely  covered,  as  are  all 
the  vegetative  organs,  with  soft,  close,  silky 
hairs.  The  cymes  are  numerous  at  the  ends  of 
the  branches,  with  small,  yello%v,  tubular 
flowers,  and  the  pttaloid  sepals  are  large,  over 
3  inches  long  and  half  as  wide,  pure  white,  and 
covered  with  fine,  silky  hairs.  It  seems  quite 
distinct  from  any  described  species  in  the  form 
and  covering  of  the  leaf,  the  short  calyx  lobes, 
and  other  points.     H.  X.  Ridhy,  Singapore. 

*CALANTHE    HENNISII,  n.  sp. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  Calanthes.    Its  cream- 
white  flow-ers,  nearly  2  inches  wide,  with  an  ele- 


Sb'^  to  70°  F.  would  be  sufficient  in  cultivation. 
Like  all  its  allies,  this  plant  contains  indigo. 
A.  Loher. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hennis,  the  inflorescence 
and  description  of  the  Calanthe  Hennisii  were 
submitted  to  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  before  publication, 
and  Mr.  Rolfe  has  written  to  us  as  follows  :— 
"  Calanthe  Hennisii,  Loher,  is  the  Philippine 
representative  of  Calanthe  vestita,  but  dif- 
fers from  the  latter  in  having  the  scape, 
pedicels,  and  the  back  of  the  sepals  more 
strongly  villous,  and  the  lobes  of  the  lip 
rather  narrower,  while  the  bracts  are  rela- 
tively broader.  The  flowers  are  slightly  smaller, 
jwhite,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sulphur,  and  a 
yellow  throat  to  the  lip.  The  pedicels  assume 
a  distinct  indigo-blue  tint  on  drying,  and  there 
is  a  tinge  of  the  same  colour  in  the  sepals  and 
petals.  The  species  was  collected  by  Mr.  Loher 
at  Montalban,  in  the  Province  of  Rizal,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1906,  as  shown  by  a  good  dried  specimen 
pieserved  at  Kew.     The  other  Philippine  species 


Fig.    15. — CCELOGYNE    ASPERATA    (lOWII)  :     FLOWERS    WHITE,    WITH    ORANGE- 
COLOURED    LABELLUM. 


gant,  orange  spot  on  the  lip,  last  from  five  to  six 
weeks.  Its  nearest  relative  seems  to  be  Calanthe 
rosea,  which,  however,  has  smaller  flowers  and 
bulbs.  Another  merit  of  the  plant  is  that  it 
flowers  in  January  and  February.  As  its  habitat 
is  in  the  mountains,  an  average  temperature  of 

•  Calanthe  Sennisxi,  n.  sp. — Epiphytica,  pseudobuibi 
5-15  cm.  alti,  elongati,  angulesi,  virides,  integri,  apice  2-4- 
foliati ;  folia  eva'/j-lanceolata,  25-35  cm.  longa,  5-10  cm. 
lata,  in  petiolum  brevem  decurrentia,  tenuia.  liete  viridia, 
sspe  sub  anthesi  decidua ;  scapi  laterales,  30-50  cm.  alti, 
albtdo-lanuginosi,  10-15  fieri ;  bracteae  amplie,  pallide 
virides,  piloste  ;  flores  lactei,  4-5  cm.  diametvi,  patentissimi ; 
sepala  sequala,  ovata,  acuminata,  subtus  pilosula ;  petala 
obovata,  obtusa,  sepalis  subiequantia;  labellum  trilobam, 
lobi  laterales  obtusi,  subdenticulati,  patentes,  lobris,  inter- 
medius  bilobus,  lobis  obovatis  obtusis,  discus  3-lineatus, 
aarantiacus,  fauce  calcaris  angusti  lineare  recurve  intus 
pilosulo;  columna  lata,  labelle  adnata,  and  prominens; 
stigma  basi  iDuge  ciliatum  ;  pollinia  aurantiaca,  caudiculis 
granulosis  extensis  aurantiacis. 

Habitat:  Montes  Lucouiee,  800-1,000  m.  altitud.  Flore 
Jan.-Febr. 


of  this  group  is  Calanthe  Elmeri  Ames  {Orcki- 
dacetT,  ii.,  pp.  155,  156,  with  fig.)»  based  upon 
material  collected  at  La  Trinidad,  Bagnio,  in 
the  Province  of  Benguet  (Elmer,  n.  5886),  which 
was  also  collected  by  Loher  at  Mariveles,  in 
January,  1905,  a  dried  specimen  being  also  pre- 
served at  Kew.  This  has  much  smaller  flowers 
than  C.  Hennisii;  indeed,  C.  Elmeri  is  the 
Philippine  representative  of  the  Malayan  C. 
rubens,  Ridl.,  and  possesses  a  similar  range  of 
colour,  from  rose  to  white.  The  two  resemble 
each  other  so  closely  in  the  dried  state  that 
they  will  have  to  be  re-examined  for  their  dis- 
tinctness when  living  flowers  of  C.  Elmeri  are 
available.  Some  of  the  species  of  the  C.  vestita 
group  are  rather  difficult  to  define,  but  a  revi- 
sion of  the  group  was  attempted  a  few  years  ago 
[Orch.  Eev.,  ix.,  pp.  140142),  at  which  time 
nothing  was  known  from  the  Philippines." 
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NURSEI^Y     NOTES. 


THE    CRAVEN    NURSERY. 

This  nursery  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Clap- 
ham,  near  Lancaster.  It  is  the  property  of  Mr. 
Reginald  Farrer,  the  author  of  My  Bock-Garden^ 
who  resides  at  Ingleborough,  a  house  not 
far  distant.  On  a  recent  visit  I  noticed  a  splen- 
did collection  of  Alpines  in  pots  in  a  series  of 
pits,  many  of  the  plants  being  rare  species  and 
varieties  in  the  best  of  health.  Of  Edraianthus 
Berpyllifolius  major  there  were  hundreds  of  robust 
specimens,  whilst  the  genus  Saxifraga  was  exceed- 
ingly well  represented,  among  those  noticed  being 
Saxifraga  Burseriana  Gloria,  a  very  fine  form, 
with  flowers  almost  as  large  as  a  florin,  of  which 


off  in  a  year  or  so  in  the  open  garden,  however 
carefully  its  wants  are  studied.  A  pretty  and 
interesting  plant  was  Andromeda  tetragona,  col- 
lected on  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  stiff, 
upright  stems  about  7  inches  in  length  set  with 
drooping,  white  bells.  There  was  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  Campanulas,  including  U. 
alpina,  C.  Zoysii,  C.  hirsuta  alba,  C.  albescens, 
C.  Allionii,  C.  macrorrhiza,  C.  stenocodon,  C. 
speciosa,  C.  Raineri,  C.  tridentata,  C.  pusilla 
pallida,  C.  barbata,  C.  Hostii  alba,  C.  excisa, 
and  C.  garganica  alba.  There  was  a  fine  assort- 
ment of  Sempervivums.  Of  the  Primulas  the 
variety  of  P.  villosa  known  as  P.  nivalis  was 
bearing  its  snow-white  blossoms,  as  was  P.  hel- 
vetica alba,  with  larger  flowers  than  P.  nivalis. 
Other   Primulas   were   P.    Kelleri,   P.    Reinii,   P. 


minata,  Iberidella  rotundifolia,  Edraianthua 
Kitaibelii,  Viola  pinnata,  Petrocallis  pyrenaica, 
Cytisus  Ardoinii,  Saponaria  lutea,  and  the  new 
Lithospermum  ZoUingeri.  On  one  side  of  the 
nui'sery  were  a  number  of  Maples  and  Cherries 
that  had  lately  arrived  from  Japan.  Aquilegia 
glandulosa,  which  often  proves  a  difficult  plant 
to  keep,  does  splendidly,  and  there  was  a  largo 
batch  of  healthy  plants,  covering  a  space  20 
yards  by  6  yards,  which  had  been  raised  from 
seed.  Ostrowskia  magnifica  was  also  making 
strong  growth,  and  seemed  perfectly  at  home. 
Ourisia  coccinea  was  spreading  freely,  and  evi- 
dently enjoyed  its  surroundings.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  back  of  the  house  is  a  large  and 
beautiful  lake,  which  at  this  point  is  bounded  by 
^  perpendicular  cliS.       In  the  cliff-face  a  path 


Fig.  t6.— view  tn  the  rockery  at  the  craven  nursery. 


there  was  a  large  stock ;  a  hybrid  between  S. 
Burseriana  and  S.  Elizabethse,  with  yellow 
(lowers,  the  new  S.  Paulince  with  yellow  blooms, 
S.  Faldonside  (a  hybrid  from  S.  Boydii),  the  rare 
S.  porophylla,  the  new  Italian  S.  Petrachii,  a 
variety  of  S.  Aizoon  with  red  stems,  S.  Frederici- 
Augusti,  S.  lilacina,  S.  squarrosa,  S.  scardicavera, 
cervicornis,  and  the  rare  S.  Stribnryi.  Among 
the  Androsaces  were  A.  glacialis,  A.  Chumbyi, 
A.  helvetica,  A.  lanuginosa,  A.  villosa,  A.  Lag- 
geri,  A.  sarmentosa,  the  rare  Italian  A.  Mathilda?, 
A.  primuloides.  A.  Chamaejasme,  A.  carnea,  and 
A.  vitaliana.,  The  beautiful  Eritrichium  nanum 
had  expanded  the  first  of  its  brilliant  blue  flowers 
and  looked  happy  in  the  little  pots  of  sandy  soil, 
but,  unfortunately,  this  lovely  little  Alpine  is 
of  a  most  capricious  character,  and  usually  dies 


imporialis,  P.  luteola,  P.  bellunensis,  P.  cyno- 
glossa,  P.  glutinosa,  P.  denticulata  alba,  P.  capi- 
tata,  P.  ciliata  coccinea,  P.  serrata,  P.  apennina, 
P.  multiccps,  and  P.  marginata,  an  exceedingly 
fine  selection.  Among  the  Pink  family  were 
noticed  Dianthus  glacialis,  D.  frigidus,  D. 
alpinus,  and  D.  Seguieri,  while  of  the  Ranunculi 
R.  glacialis,  R.  rutiefolius,  the  Servian  R.  nyssa- 
nus,  R.  gramineus,  R.  amplexicaulis,  and  R. 
Kernerianus  were  present.  Among  other  plants 
in  the  pits  were  Calochorti,  Cyananthus  lobatus. 
Ins  miimta,  Curydalis  cheilanthifolia,  Arabis 
rosea,  Anemone  baldensis,  A.  narcissiflora,  Astra- 
galus d.iiiicus  albus,  Iberis  Bernardiana,  Gentiana 
Bigf^lowii,  Codonopsis  ovata.  Lychnis  Lagascro, 
Phlox  carulina,  Si.syrinchium  angustifolium,  S. 
fill  folium,    Jamesia    americana,     Castilleja    acu- 


has  been  cut  leading  from  the  top  by  a  gentle 
descent  to  the  water's  edge  and  then  gradually 
ascending  again.  This  work  was  carried  out 
eighteen  months  ago,  and  in  the  crannies  of  the 
rock  Saxifragas,  Violas,  Aubrietias,  Arabis,  Vero- 
nicafl,  Ramondias,  and  Haberleas  were  planted, 
and  make  already  a  good  show.  Where  there  was 
sufficient  soil,  seeds  of  Alpine  plants  were  sown, 
and  in  a  few  years*  time  this  picturesque  spot  will 
doubtless  present  a  charming  appearance.  yThe 
gardens  contain  a  fine  collection  of  plants,  among 
which  was  a  healthy  young  specimen  of  Em- 
bothrium  coccincum.  great  trees  of  which  are 
such  a  marvellous  sight  in  Cornwall  in  t!ie  month 
of  May.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the  shrub  will 
succeed  in  this  ilistrict.  Rhododendron  anthro- 
pogon,   R.  campylocarpum,  and  R.  chamtecistua 
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cistus  were  noticed,  Magnolia  Kobus  was  in  full 
flower,  and  Nandina  domestica  was  the  picture  of 
health.  Other  plants  included  Daphne  Cneorum, 
Eucryphia  pinnatifolia,  Olearia  nitida,  Ribea 
spatliiana,  Genista  sagittalis,  Anemone  penn- 
Byivanica,  which  bears  loose  clusters  of  pure 
white  flowers  on  long  stalks,  Thalictrum  folio- 
sum,  Nierembergia  rivularis,  Hyacinthus  azureus, 
Erodiuin  cheilanthifolium,  Cotoneaster  congesta, 
Chamcecerasus  myrtillus.  Polygonum  Auberti, 
Erythroniums,  Iris  gracUipes,  Stuartia  pentagyna, 
Shortia  uniflora,  S.  galacifolia,  and  Saxifraga  op- 
positifolia  in  fine  form.  In  a  little  pond  fed  by  a 
streamlet,  in  the  bed  of  which  Saxifraga  peltata 
IS  growing  strongly,  the  choicer  Water  Lilies  are 
cxiltivated,  and  on  an  island  in  the  centre,  just 
above  the  level  of  the  water.  Primula  rosea  was 
in  full  flower  and  marvellously  strong.  Close  by 
the  pond  is  a  "  moraine  "  composed  of  limestone 
chips  mixed  with  about  a  sixth  of  soil.  Here 
Alpines  revel  and  many  Saxifragaa,  Campanulas, 
Androsaces,  and  other  gems  find  the  conditions 
suitable.    S.   W.  Fitzherbert. 


Orchids,  which  the  local  limestone  seems  to  suit. 
A  lady  found  no  fewer  than  25  kinds  of  Orchids 
here,  including  such  rarities  as  Cypripedium  Cal- 
ceolus,  Malaxis  monophyllos,  Gymnadenia  odora- 
tissima  X  Habenaria  albida  and  Corallorrhiza 
Neottia  in  plenty  under  the  Fir  trees. 

Close  to  the  cliurch  at  Engeiberg  is  a  pretty 
little  nursery  ground  and  rockwork  belonging  to 
Herr  A.  Kuster. 

Visitors  to  Switzerland  who  are  interested  in 
botany  wiU  find  Schinz  and  Keller's  Flora  der 
Schweiz,  translated  into  French  this  year  by 
Profs.  Wilczek  and  Schinz,  a  useful  and  conve- 
nient handbook.  The  Flore  de  la  Suisse^  which 
costs  10  francs,  is  a  handy  book  of  over  700  pages 
of  thin  paper  and  clear  type,  with  a  few  small 
explanatory  woodcuts.  One  of  the  best  features 
of  the  book  is  its  excellent  index  of  every  species 
and  many  synonyms.  It  is  arranged  according 
to  the  new  classification  of  Engler  and  Prantl, 
and  the  nomenclature  conforms  with  the 
Vienna  rules.  It  is  not  merely  a  simple 
translation  of  the  Flora  der  Schweiz,  but  it  re- 


CULTURAL   NOTES. 


GARDEN    FRAMES. 

The  raising  of  early  crops  of  salad  ings,  such 
as  Radishes,  Lettuces,  Endives,  Cress,  and  Mus- 
tard, and  such  early  vegetables  as  Turnips,  Kohl 
Rabi,  and  the  small-growing  varieties  of  Savoys 
and  Cabbages,  might  be  readily  carried  on  in 
roughly-made  frames  made  of  planks  1^  inches 
thick,  unpainted  and  unplaned,  and  covered  with 
simple  glazed  lights.  Such  frames  serve  the  gar- 
dener's purposes  of  retaining  warmth  in  the  soil 
placed  in  the  frames,  and  protection  against  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  quite  as  well  as  the 
more  expensive  and  troublesome  cloches ;  more- 
over, they  are  less  liable  to  be  broken,  and  if  a 
pane  of  glass  gets  broken  it  may  be  readily  re- 
placed. 

In  many  Continental  gardens  these  smaD 
wooden  frames  serve  for  all  kinds  of  vegetable 
forcing,  and  even  for  the  rooting  of  Pineapple 
suckers,    also    the    raising    and    cultivation    of 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES   FROM   SWITZERLAND. 

The  weather  in  June  and  the  first  week  of 
July  has  been  so  bad  that  the  Alpine  Garden 
at  the  Rochers  de  Naye  is  now  considerably  more 
backward  than  was  that  at  Pont  de  Nant  at 
the  end  of  May,  as  recently  described  in  the 
Gardeners'  Ohronicle.  The  change  cannot 
merely  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  in 
altitude.  June  29  was  the  coldest  day  in  June 
at  Lucerne  for  about  50  years,  the  thermometer 
registering  6°  C.  in  the  morning  of  that  day. 

A  visit  to  the  Basle  Botanical  Gardens  on 
June  27  was  spoilt  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain, 
which  prevented  a  proper  examination  of  the 
gardens  surrounding  the  Botanical  Institute 
where  Prof.  Fischer  resides.  These  gardens  have 
occupied  for  12  years  the  site  of  an  old  cemetery, 
and  they  are  managed  by  Herr  Urech.  Among 
the  Labiatffi  are  very  fine  patches  of  Salvia  verti- 
cillata,  Phlomis  cashmeriaua,  with  its  pink 
flowers,  Phlomis  Russelliana  and  Scutellaria  al- 
pina  of  the  ordinary  mauve  colour,  but  with  a 
pale  yellow  lower  lip,  which  is  a  form  of  this  most 
variable  plant  I  had  never  seen.  The  Statices 
comprise  tatarica,  speciosa,  latifolia  and  Limo- 
nium.  I  also  observed  Ruscus  racemosus  from 
the  Orient,  Amsonia  latifolia.  Geranium  cine- 
reum  from  the  Pyrenees,  Teucrium  pyrenai- 
cum.  Campanula  turbinata,  Senecio  abrotanifo- 
lius.  Chrysanthemum  densum  from  Syria,  with 
pale  yellow  ray  florets,  Vesicaria  utriculata,  &c. 
Aquatic  plants  are  a  pleasing  feature  at  Bale, 
and  they  comprise  the  beautiful  cream-coloured 
Nympheea  Marliacia  chromatella,  Stratiotes 
aloides,  not  found  wild  in  Switzerland,  Typha 
Laxmannii  from  Asia  Minor,  Cicuta  virosa  and 
Butomus  umbellatus. 

Prof.  Carl  Schroeter,  of  Zurich,  was  to  have 
formally  opened  a  new  Alpine  garden  on  the  Rigi 
on  Sunday,  July  4,  but  owing  to  bad  weather  this 
event  was  postponed  for  a  week.  The  garden  is 
situated  at  Rigi  Scheidegg  at  about  1,650  metres. 
Dr.  Bachmann,  of  the  Lucerne  Gymnasium,  is 
the  director.  The  German  Swiss  are  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  Mens.  Correvon  and  his  friends 
in  starting  these  interesting  and  useful  gardens, 
and  it  is  none  too  soon.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  see  how  Alpine  plants  generally  thrive  on  the 
Rigi,  and  how  they  adapt  themselves  to  the 
conglomerate  or  "  pudding-stone  "  of  which  that 
mountain  is  chiefly  composed. 

I  write  from  Engeiberg  in  the  heart  of  Switzer- 
land, a  charming  village  with  an  imposing  church 
and  monastery  nestling  in  the  valley  beneath  the 
{amous   Titlis.      It   is   a   wonderful   district   for 


Fig.  17. — CORNER  of  the  rockery  in  the  craven  nursery. 
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presents  an  entirely  new  edition  carefully  brought 
up  to  date.  About  2,534  good  species  and  many 
varieties  are  described,  and  habitats  are  given  for 
the  rarest  plants,  though  not  in  such  a  maimer 
that  any  harm  can  result  to  rare  plants.  It 
forms  a  convenient  book  for  the  pocket,  similar 
in  size  to  the  pocket  edition  of  Babington's' 
Manual  by  Messrs.  Groves.  H.  Stuart  Thomp- 
son. 

PAROCHETUS  COMMUNIS  IN  JAVA. 
This  plant  (figured  in  Bennett's  Plantw 
javaiiicce  rariores,  pi.  34,  and  in  Wight's  Icones. 
pt.  ii.,  pi.  483)  is  by  no  means  a  rare  species,  as 
I  have  often  found  it  here  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  most  interesting  point 
about  it  is  that  the  plant  will  climb  if  the  long 
side  branches  are  taken  off;  otherwise  it  is  a 
shrub  and  not  a  creeping  plant,  as  said  in 
Miquel's  Flora  van  Ncdirlandsch  Indie,  pt.  i. 
p.  319.  It  is  by  no  means  creeping,  for  I  have  it 
climbing  on  a  large  stick,  and  it  has  reached  al- 
ready a  height  of  2  metres.  M.  Bui/sman,  Hortua 
Tenggerensis,  Lawang,  Java. 


Melons,  Tomatos,  Aubergines,  early  crops  of 
Rotates,  and  the  forcing  of  Asparagus.  The 
frames  usually  employed  measure  3^  to  4  feet  in 
width,  and  4  to  5  feet  in  length.  The  sash-bars 
are  rabbeted  in  some  cases  with  a  plough  plane, 
but  more  often  by  nailing  a  thin  strip  of  wood 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  sash-bars,  and  if  a 
thick  coating  of  paint  be  applied  when  the  glaz- 
ing is  finished,  there  need  be  nothing  to  fear 
from  drip. 

Warmth  is  afforded  to  the  rich  soil  placed  in 
the  frames  by  a  mass  of  well-prepared  stable 
dung,  or  dung  and  tree  leaves,  or  wool  waste, 
taking  especial  care  that  this  last  material  is  put 
together  in  a  very  moist  condition  and  firmly 
trampled.  The  hot-beds  of  the  other  materials 
named  may  be  evenly  built  up  to  a  height  of 
2  to  2y  feet,  and  trampled  firm  during  the  mak- 
ing. The  sides  of  the  frames  should  not  be  higher 
than  1  foot,  and  the  beds  should  be  made  with  a 
slight  slope  to  the  south  in  order  that  rain  will 
not  remain  on  the  sashes. 

There  is  more  economy    of    warmth    in    tha 
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materials  if  the  hot-beda  are  constructed  in  an 
excavation  made  in  the  ground,  3  feet  wider  and 
longer  than  the  frames  and  2^  feet  deep. 
Linings  of  either  stable  litter,  mixed  litter  and 
tree  leaves,  or  even  rough  mowings  of  grass,  and, 
later  in  the  season,  of  dry  litter  should  be  put 
round  the  frames.  These  linings  may  be  used  for 
supplying  warmth  to  the  beds  of  soil,  or  of  pro- 
viding merely  against  its  escape.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  no  strong  fumes  enter  the  frames 
from  below.  Where  there  is  a  danger  from 
this  cause  the  lights  should  be  raised  ^  inch 
during  the  night.  Guard  against  overhanging 
mats  which  might  conduct  the  fumes  into  the 
frames.  The  beds  should  be  brought  up  to 
within  6  inches  of  the  lights.  The  warmth  (top- 
heat)  should  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  60°  Fahr. 
by  night,  or  8°  to  10°  higher  in  cloudy  weather  by 
day;  but  with  sunshine  it  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  75°,  if  plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted. 
In  affording  ventilation,  the  cold  air  should 
be  made  to  enter  a  frame  at  the  side  opposite  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind.  The  applying  of  wate:.- 
to  the  soil  will  need  great  care.  The  avoidancj 
of  stagnant  moisture  in  the  frames  is  anothi  r 
point  requiring  close  attention,  especially  in  early 
spring,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to  witness  the 
ruin  of  an  entire  sowing  from  the  damping-oft 
fungus. 

In  the  so-called  "  French  garden,"  inter- 
cropping is  the  common  practice ;  but  it  is  com- 
bined with  a  good  deal  of  wasted  time,  and 
should  not  be  practised  e.xcept  by  experts. 

The  beginner  should  rather  keep  his  various 
crops  separate,  or,  at  the  most,  be  contented  with 
one  or  two  in  each  frame. 

Slight  manurial  top-dressings  of  rotten  dung 
and  finely  sifted  soil  are  of  great  use  in  this  kind 
of  frame  culture,  and  of  much  service  in  forward- 
ing the  growth  of  the  plants.  Do  not  crowd  the 
plants,  or  let  them  get  spindly  in  the  seed-beds 
before  transplantation,  nor  apply  water  colder 
than  the  soil  of  the  beds.     .1/. 


EGYPT. 

FRUITS  IN  UPPER  EGYPT. 
The  fruits  which  are  grown  in  Egypt  are  both 
numerous  and  varied  in  kind,  including  Mangos 
and  Bananas  on  the  one  hand,  and  Pears  and 
Apples  on  the  other.  Strangely  enough,  the 
Apple  is  cultivated  much  more  widely  in  Upper 
Egypt  southwards  to  Sohag  than  in  the  Delta, 
where  the  climate  is  more  temperate. 


WOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  DARLINGTON'S  "  SoUTH  DeVON  AND 

Cornwall.* 
This  little  book  of  250  pages  is  indispensable 
to  tourists  in  the  south-west.  It  contains  a  full 
and  accurate  description  of  the  scenery  and  points 
of  iiiterest  to  be  met  with  in  the  district,  and  is 
illustrated  by  over  80  photographic  reproduc- 
tous  and  five  maps.  It  commences  with  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  chief  railway  routes,  then  gives 
a  list  of  the  best  cycling  tours,  and  passes  on  to 
consider  the  beauties  of  the  land  and  objects  of 
attraction  to  be  seen  between  Exeter  and 
Land's  End,  thoroughly  analysing  the  charms  of 
the  south  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Among 
the  towns  and  their  environments  dealt  with  at 
length  are  Exeter,  Seaton,  Sidmouth,  Budleigh 
Salterton,  Ottery  St.  Mary,  Exniouth,  Dawlish, 
Teignmouth,  Torquay,  Paignton,  Brixham,  Dart- 
mouth, Salcorabe,  Brent,  Princetown,  Tavistock, 
Lydford,  Okehampton,  Plymouth,  Looe,  Pol- 
perro,  Liskeard,  Fowey,  Falmouth,  Truro,  Pen- 
zance, Newlyn  and  Mousehole.  In  each  case  the 
most  attractive  tours  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try are  discussed.  Forty-nine  pages  are  devoted 
to  Dartmoor,  and  its  rugged  tors,  wild  scenery 
dud  health-giving  atmosphere  are  enlarged  upon, 
and  its  prehistoric  antiquities  and  ancient  bridges 
described.  Ample  space  is  devoted  to  the  Lizard, 
that  splendid  Cornish  headland  that  attracts  so 
many  summer  visitors,  and  to  the  neighbouring 
beauty-spots,  Kynance  Cove  and  MuUion.  The 
book  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  Isles  of 
Scilly,  the  few  inhabited  islands  of  the  group 
being  considered  separately.  Naturally,  men- 
tion is  made  of  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith's  wonderful 
garden  at  Tresco  Abbey,  where  tender  plants  that 
will  not  grow  on  the  mainland  flourish  to-  perfec- 
tion. The  little  book  is  to  be  strongly  recom- 
me*jded  to  all  visitors  to  the  south-west. 

•  Darlington  &  Co.,  Llangollen  ;  price  23.  6(1, 


Fig.   i8. — daphne    rupestris  in  the 
craven  nursery. 

(See  p.  35.) 


The  variety  common  to  the  country  is  the 
yellow  Paradise  so  largely  used  in  Europe  as  a 
stock  for  the  better  kinds  of  Apples.  The  tree  is 
small  and  straggling  in  habit,  usually  throwing 
up  numerous  suckers,  which  serve  as  an  easy 
means  of  propagation. 

The  fruit  is  small  and  hard,  but  it  nevertheless 
meets  with  a  ready  sale  at  about  4d.  per  lb. 
retail,  being  ready  for  use  in  a  green  state  to- 


the  advantage  of  being  free  from  the  scale  insect,, 
which  has  caused  so  much  havoc  in  the  Orange- 
plantations  further  north.  The  great  heat  of' 
summer  is  probably  against  the  development 
of  this  insect.  The  Pomegranate,  on  the  con- 
trary, suffers  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the 
larvae  of  a  butterfly,  which  eats  out  the  centre  of- 
the  fruit.  The  only  preventive  hitherto  applied. 
is  that  of  enclosing  the  fruits  in  bags  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  fade. 

Other  common  fruit  crops  are  the  Fig  and  the 
Peach,  the  Apple  holding  a  place  almost  equal 
In  importance  to  that  of  the  Peach.  In  the  dis- 
tricts where  perennial  irrigation  has  not  yet  been 
introduced  and  the  canals  are  dry  iii  summer,  the 
trees  are  watered  from  wells,  the  water  being 
raised  by  means  of  a  "  sakieh  "  {native  water 
wheel)  or  by  means  of  a  small  centrifugal  pump 
and  oil  engine.  Apart  from  this,  the  expenses  of 
cultivation  are  not  great,  and  the  returns  are 
sufficient  to  leave  a  substantial  profit  to  the  culti- 
vator. One  point  in  favour  of  the  Apple  is  that 
it  does  not  suffer  greatly  by  the  ground  being 
submerged  in  autumn.  Where  the  old  system  of 
irrigation  is  still  practised  and  the  country 
flooded  during  high  Nile,  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
to  keep  the  water  out  of  the  gardens.  Peach- 
trees  in  particular  are  often  injured  by  inun- 
dation. Better  varieties  of  Apples  are  being  in- 
troduced, but  these  will  never  assume  importance- 
as  a  commercial  crop,  nor  is  it  probable  that  the- 
country  Apple  will  retain  the  place  which  it  now- 
holds  as  a  fruit  crop  when  other  fruits  become 
more  common  and  the  methods  of  distribution- 
and  marketing  better  organised. 

The  cultivation  of  Melons  and  Water  Melona 
form  an  important  industry,  but  apart  from  these 
and  the  tree  fruits  before  mentioned,  nothing  is 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Dates,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  garden- 
crop.  Trees  of  Mangos,  Japanese  Loquats,  Japa- 
nese Date  Plums  and  Guavas  which  have  reachec^ 
the  fruiting  stage  are  only  occasionally  seen,  al- 
though quantities  are  now  being  planted. 


Fig.  ig. — saxifrages  in  the  craven  nursery. 

(See  p.  35.) 


wards  the  end  of  May.  In  Upper  Egypt  fruit- 
planting  is  extending  more  rapidly  than  in  Lower 
Egypt,  the  Grape  being  one  of  the  most  important 
crops.  Tiie  vines  are  grown  on  trellises  sup- 
ported on  brick  pillars.  The  erection  of  these 
and  the  planting  of  the  vines  usually  costs  about 
£100  per  acre. 

Citrus  fruits  also  grow  luxuriantly,   and  have 


Fruit-growing  may  thus  be  said  to  bo  yet  in- 
its  infancy.  Many  tropical  trees,  such  as  the 
Avocado  Pear,  the  Sapodilla  Plum,  the  Anonas, 
the  Bread  fruit,  and  Paw 'Paw,  which  can  only 
be  grown  with  partial  success  at  Cairo,  may  be 
expected  to  grow  well  south  of  Assiout.  Tho 
Passion  fruit  and  Tree  Tomato  succeed  even  fur- 
tlu*r  n^)rth  tlian  Assiout.     T .   W .  7».,  G'lza. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


THE    ROSE    SEASON. 

The  Rose  season  has  opened  most  inaus- 
piciously  in  Scotland,  with  tumultuous  floods 
of  thunder  rain.  This  has  been  very  un- 
fortunate for  the  delicately-formed  Austrian 
and  Persian  Briars,  which  are  invariably 
the  first  to  expand  their  flowers.  Last  year  the 
flowering  shoots  of  these  Roses  were  destroyed 
by  late  frosts.  This  season,  although  heavy  rains 
rendered  useless  many  of  the  opening  blooms, 
there  were  sufficient  flower-buds  left  to  make  the 
present  brilliant  display.  Here,  in  a  greatly- 
sheltered  garden,  which  hardly  obtains  sufficient 
sunlight  owing  to  the  presence  of  tall  trees, 
Rosa  Harrisonii  and  the  Persian  Yellow  Rose, 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  artistic  orna- 
mentation, are  associated  with  the  lo^N'eliest  Hybrid 
Briars  of  Lord  Penzance,  such,  for  example,  as 
Jeannie  Deans,  Lucy  Ashton  and  Meg  Merrilies, 
with  memorable  effect.  This  is  a  combination  of 
colours — soft  yellow  and  bright  crimson — which 
I  would  recommend  to  all  cultivators,  to  whom 
the  evanescence  of  such  Roses  is  a  secondary 
consideration  to  their  supreme  beauty.  Another 
very  valuable  and  attractive  race  of  garden  Roses 
are  the  Wichuraiana  hybrids,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  unlike  the  Austrian  Briars,  come  into  flower 
very  late.  Some  of  the  finest  of  these  are  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Lady  Gay,  and  Hiawatha,  of  which  the 
last-mentioned  was  especially  luxuriant  last  year. 
To  these  I  have  added  the  lovely  Kathleen  and 
Christian  Curie.  White  Dorothy,  a  graceful 
derivative  from  a  well-known  Wichuraiana, 
must  also,  ere  long,  be  added  to  my  col- 
lection. Amongst  the  finest  new  Roses  are 
Mrs.  David  Jardine,  which  I  find  some- 
what sparing  of  its  splendidly  formed  and 
coloured  blooms ;  Elaine,  a  beautiful  Hybrid 
Tea,  palest  lemon-white  in  complexion,  which  I 
saw  for  the  first  time  at  the  Temple  Show  last 
year ;  Molly  Sharman  Crawford,  another  variety 
of  the  most  delicate  beauty,  with  luminous  foli- 
age ;  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark,  bright  cerise  in  colour  j 
and  Beatrice,  a  richly-effective  and  free-flowering 
Rose,  with  reflesed  petals  and  the  characteristics 
of  La  France. 

Rosalind,  a  dwarf  Polyantha  of  great  attrac- 
tiveness, and  Refulgence,  a  Hybrid  Sweet  Briar 
of  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  are  also  amongst  the 
finest  of  recent  acquisitions.  We  have  not  yet, 
however,  acquired  a  climbing  Medea,  or  a  hardy 
Marechal  Niel !    David  li.    Williamson. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

ByW,  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Some  lesser-grown  Orchids. — Among  Orchids 
that  are  not  generally  sought  after  are  the 
SchomburgkiaSj  several  varieties  of  which  are 
really  worth  cultivation.  S.  tibicinus,  S.  Kim- 
balliana,  S.  Thompsoniana,  S.  Humboldtii,  S. 
Sanderiana,  S.  chionodora  (a  rare,  pure  white 
species),  and  its  variety  S.  c.  rosea  are  distinct 
growing  plants  and  have  hollow,  horn-like 
pseudo-bulbs,  with  extremely  thick,  leathery, 
leaves.  They  are  very  easily  kept  clean, 
and  under  ordinary  conditions  produce  strong 
flower-stems.  The  flowers  of  this  genus  are 
distinct  in  form  and  colour  from  most  other 
Orchids,  and  they  last  an  unusual  length  of  time 
in  a  fresh  condition.  These  plants  have  now 
■commenced  to  grow,  and,  if  necessary,  should 
be  given  fresh  rooting  material.  They  thrive 
equally  well  in  pots  or  baskets.  Formerly  it  was 
considered  that  teak-wood  baskets  were  the  only 
suitable  receptacles,  but  after  repeated  trials  I 
find  pots  are  more  convenient,  especially  where 
a  suitable  position  can  be  found  for  growing  the 
plants.  Schomburgkias  do  not  require  any  great 
depth  of  compost.  Therefore,  the  pots  should 
be  at  least  three  parts  filled  with  drainage 
materials,  and  the  compost  may  consist  entirely 
of  Osmunda  fibre,  adding  sufficient  small  crocks 
to  make  the  drainage  as  perfect  as  possible,  so 


that  when  in  full  growth  the  plants  may  be 
afforded  frequent  and  copious  waterings.  Pot 
each  plant  rather  firmly,  and  make  the  compost 
immediately  under  the  pseudo-bulbs  especially 
firm.  The  plants  will  succeed  in  any  of  the 
warmer  houses,  but  it  is  essential  that  they 
receive  abundance  of  light,  air,  and  moisture. 
When  growth  is  completed,  gradually  reduce 
the  amount  of  water  at  the  root,  and  place  the 
plants  in  an  intermediate  house  where  they  will 
get  the  least  amount  of  shade,  but  plenty  of 
fresh  air.  Schomburgkias  with  fusiform  pseudo- 
bulbs,  as  S.  crispa,  S.  Lyonsii,  S.  undulata,  S. 
gloriosa,  and  S.  rosea,  will  grow  well  under 
similar  conditions.  Plants  of  this  section  that 
have  their  growth  well  advanced  should  not 
be  disturbed  by  repotting.  Such  plants  as  Arpo- 
phyllum  giganteum  and  A.  spicatum  are  not  in 
general  cultivation,  but  are  pretty  and  attractive 
enough  when  seen  with  a  dozen  or  more  strong 
spikes  of  bloom.  Both  succeed  in  well-drained 
pots  in  the  new  Cattleya  mixture.  They  should 
be  grown  in  a  light  position  in  the  cool  inter- 
mediate house,  affording  them  plenty  of  water 
during  the  growing  period,  subsequently  resting 
them  as  Cattleyas,  &c. 

Neohenthamia  gracilis. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
species  when  in  bloom.  Its  small  white  anci 
spotted  flowers  are  produced  in  terminal  capitate 
racemes,  which  last  in  perfection  for  several 
months.  The  plant  grows  freely  in  a  warm 
stove-like  temperature.  Its  tall,  reed-like  stems 
are  very  prolific  in  producing  offshoots,  which, 
unless  required  for  propagation,  should  be  re- 
moved immediately  they  appear,  or  the  main 
stems  will  fail  to  produce  flower-spikes.  Grow 
the  plant  in  well-drained  peat  and  Sphagnum- 
moss,  and  afford  copious  waterings  whenever 
the  compost  is  dry.  Frequent  syringings  not  only 
encourage  growth,  but  keep  the  thin  leaves  free 
from  red  spider,  which,  if  there  are  any  about, 
will  be  sure  to  attack  this  plant. 

Ornithocephalus  grandiffoms. — This  species  is 
rarely  seen  in  collections.  A  plant  is  now  in 
bloom  at  Burford,  with  several  spikes  of  white 
and  green  flowers,  which,  on  their  first  opening, 
appear  like  Lily  of  the  Valley.  The  spikes  cf 
bloom  will  keep  fresh  for  about  two  months, 
and  are  always  attractive.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  in  a  shady  part  of  the  intermediate 
house,  either  upon  the  stage,  or  suspended  near 
to  the  roof  glass.  They  thrive  very  well  when 
subjected  to  the  same  kind  of  treatment  as  is 
generally  afforded  the  cooler-growing  Cypri- 
pediums.  Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  peat, 
chopped   Sphagnum-moss,   and   leaf-mould. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Watering. — The  month  of  July  is  usually  hot 
and  often  very  dry.  This  is  not  the  case  at  the 
time  of  writing,  but  in  the  event  of  a  change  to 
characteristic  summer  weather,  the  watering  of 
various  plants  in  the  flower  garden,  including 
many  trees  and  shrubs,  may  need  to  be  carried 
out.  Even  in  showery  weather  plants  in  vases 
need  to  be  watered,  as  most  of  the  rain  is  thrown 
off  by  the  spreading  foliage.  Strong-growing 
plants  in  such  confined  root  areas  should  be  given 
liquid  manure  occasionally.  Certain  hard-wooded 
plants  that  are  often  cultivated  beneath  the 
shade  of  large  trees  are  also  liable  to  get  very 
dry  in  showery  weather.  When  such  fine-rooted 
plants  as  Rhododendrons,  Kalmias,  and  Camellias 
become  thorouglily  dry,  pains  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  roots  are  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water,  for  in  a  dry  condition  the  ball  is  apt  to 
resist  water.  Take  a  little  soil  from  around  the 
stem  of  the  plant  and  form  a  sort  of  shallow 
basin,  and  into  this  pour  the  water.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  some  cases  to  make  holes  in  the  ball 
by  inserting  a  sharply  pointed  stick. 

Bedding  plants. — Many  of  these  will  need 
much  attention  in  such  matters  as  tying,  pinch- 
ing and  pegging  down  of  the  shoots.  Remove 
all  faded  flowers  as  soon  as  they  are  observed, 
and  do  not  allow  the  plants  to  form  seed-pods,  as 
this  would  prevent  them  producing  a  succession 
of  blooms.  Dahlias  must  ,  be  protected  from 
earwigs.  Liverted  pots  partly  filled  with  hay 
and  secreted  amongst  the  foliage,  will  serve  as 
traps   for  catching  this  pest,   but   various  kinds 


of  traps  may   be  employed,   it  being   important 
to  destroy  as  many  earwigs  as  possible. 

Aljnne  plants  and  the  rock-garden. — Prune 
any  of  the  shrubs  on  the  rock-garden  that 
have  become  too  large  for  their  position , 
or  mark  them  with  a  distinguishing  label 
for  transplantation  in  the  autumn.  Attend 
to  the  watering  of  small  Alpine  plants  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rockwork,  for  in  many  of  these 
positions  rain  seldom  penetrates.  Prick  out  seed- 
lings of  any  Alpine  plants  as  soon  as -they  are 
large  enough  to  handle.  Continue  propagation 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings  in  order  to  maintain 
a  stock  of  the  species  and  varieties.  Sow  seeds 
of  all  the  rarer  species  of  Primula  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe.  The  seedlings  from  these  will 
make  strong  plants  by  autumn  if  given  careful 
attention.  Remove  all  weeds  from  the  rock- 
garden.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
regulate  the  groups  of  each  plant  in  order  to 
prevent  any  from  overcrowding  other  plants  or 
extending  beyond  the  convenient  size.  Most  of 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Dianthus  may  be 
propagated  from  cuttings ;  by  this  method  one 
can  be  sure  that  the  purity  of  the  stock  is  main- 
tained. Among  the  Campanulas  now  blooming 
C.  muralis  (Portenschlagiana)  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  is  a  densely-tufted  plant,  with  bright  green 
leaves  and  pale  blue  flowers.  Lithospermum 
prostratum  is  almost  always  in  bloom,  the  rich 
blue  flowers  having  an  excellent  effect  in  masses. 
Saxifraga  longifolia  ceases  to  live  after  flowering  ; 
the  plant,  therefore,  should  be  removed.*  When 
this  has  been  done,  add  a  little  fresh  soil  and 
plant  another  specimen.  If  it  is  found  difficult 
to  make  the  soil  adhere  in  the  smallest  crevices 
of  the  rockery,  a  little  cow  manure  may  be 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

Spring -flowering  plants. — Continue  to  prick 
out  seedlings  of  Wallflowers,  Stocks,  Pansies, 
Violas,  and  other  spring-flowering  plants  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready.  Do  not  allow  any  seedlings  to 
become  drawn  and  weakly  before  transplantation. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Pineapjyhs. — Preparations  must  be  made 
without  delay  for  potting  the  main  batch  of 
Queen  Suckers.  It  is  important  that  the  plants 
should  become  well  established  before  autumn. 
A  glass-covered  pit,  where  there  is  very  little 
head  room,  and  where  the  conditions  can  be 
kept  moist  easily  will  suit  them  well  until  they 
need  repotting.  After  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
pit,  a  hotbed  of  Oak  leaves  mixed  with  a  little 
stable  litter  should  be  put  in  ready  to  receive 
the  plants  as  soon  as  they  are  potted.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  bed  should  be  kept  at  about 
90°  until  the  suckers  are  rooted,  when  it  may 
be  allowed  to  decline  to  85°  or  even  80°.  In 
whatever  kind  of  structiu-e  the  plants  are  placed, 
it  is  essential  that  the  beds  shoiild  be  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  near  to  the  glass  after  the 
pots  have  been  plunged.  The  compost  should 
be  just  moist  when  used  for  potting,  being 
neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  AH  that  is  re-  . 
quired  for  potting  them  at  this  stage  is  good 
fibrous  loam,  pulled  to  pieces  by  hand,  shaking 
away  the  fine  particles.  The  sizes  of  the  pots 
must  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  suckers ; 
but  pots  having  a  diameter  of  6  or  7  inches 
will  generally  be  found  suitable.  They  must  be 
well  drained,  so  that  the  water  will  pass  away 
quickly.  In  preparing  the  suckers  for  potting, 
several  of  the  bottom  leaves  should  be  removed 
and  a  small  portion  cut  off  the  base  of  the  stem. 
Place  the  suckers  fairly  deep  in  the  pot,  and 
make  the  soil  very  firm  about  them.  Assuming 
that  the  soil  is  in  the  proper  degree  of  moisture 
at  the  time  it  is  used,  the  plants  will  not  require 
to  be  watered  until  they  have  made  roots.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  moist  at  all 
times,  and  the  plants  must  be  syringed  two  or 
three  times  each  day  with  tepid  rainwater.  Until 
the  suckers  have  made  roots,  they  should  be 
shaded  from  bright  sunshine.  Later,  more  air 
must  be  admitted  to  the  frame,  and  less  shading 
employed.  Fire  heat  should  be  dispensed  with 
whenever  the  weather  conditions  will  allow  of 
this  being  done,  but  there  must  always  be  suf- 
ficient heat  maintained  in  the  water  pipes  to 
prevent  the  atmospheric  temperature  falling 
below  70°. 
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PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 
Hydrangeas. — Young  plants  of  Hydrangea 
hortensis  that  produce  single  lieads  of  flowers 
being  the  most  useful  for  forcing  purposes,  a 
stock  of  cuttings  should  be  inserted  each  year. 
For  this  purpose  select  short-jointed,  strong 
shoots  which  have  not  flowered.  If  these  are 
fairly  matured  they  will  root  readily  in  an 
unheated  frame ;  but  if  they  are  soft,  they 
should  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  old 
wood  attached,  and  the  cutting  pots  or 
boxes  placed  over  a  mild  bottom  heat.  Larger 
plants  capable  of  producing  two  or  more  heads 
of  flowers  may  be  obtained  easily  by  growing  on 
these  small  plants  after  their  flowers  have  faded, 
in  which  case  the  plants  should  be  cut  back  to 
the  first  pair  of  plump  buds  below  the  flow^ers 
and  encouraged  to  grow  freely.  When  growth  is 
completed,  allow  the  plants  all  the  air  and  sun- 
shine possible  so  as  to  thoroughly  mature  their 
shoots. 

Achlmenes. — ^Plants  coming  into  flower  should 
be  grown  in  as  cool  a  structure  as  they  will  suc- 
ceed in  ;  but  a  certain  amount  of  humidity  in  the 
atmosphere  is  still  necessary,  and  the  plants  must 
be  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Weak  manure  water  may  be  given  to  plants 
about  to  flower.  Later  batches  should  be  afforded 
as  much  light  as  can  be  safely  admitted,  so  as  to 
induce  sturdy  growth. 

Violets. — Violets  intended  for  culture  in  frames 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  during  hot 
weather,  or  red  spider  will  infest  the  leaves.  To 
prevent  this,  keep  the  plants  uniformly  moist, 
and  syringe  them  every  day  with  clear  water. 
Occasionally  they  may  be  syringed  with  weak 
soot-water  or  quassia  infusion.  All  runners  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the 
Dutch  hoe  should  be  frequently  used.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  for  overhauling  the  Violet 
frames,  carrying  out  any  needed  repairs,  and 
giving  the  woodwork  a  coat  of  paint. 

Rirhardias. — Plants  of  R.  africana  in  pots 
should  now  be  kept  quite  dry  at  the  root,  and  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  turn  the  pots  on  their  sides 
leaving  them  facing  to  the  south.  R.  Pentlandii 
and  R.  EUiotiana  may  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
frame  and  gradually  dried  off ;  in  a  short  time 
they  can  be  stood  in  the  open  and  treated  as  the 
common  Calla, 

Euphorhia  [Poinsettia)  pulcherrima. — These 
plants  may  now  be  placed  for  the  summer  in 
cold  frames.  If  the  tops  of  old  or  tall  plants  are 
inserted  as  cuttings  they  will  furnish  dwarf 
plants  with  heads  but  little  inferior  in  size  to 
those  of  the  others.  The  simplest  plan  is  to  cut 
the  stems  half-way  through,  and  in  about  a  week 
or  ten  days,  when  the  cut  portion  has  callused, 
sever  the  remainder  and  insert  the  cutting  in 
the  ordinary  manner. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon,  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Ap/iides. — I  have  rarely  known  these  pests  so 
troublesome  as  they  have  proved  during  the 
present  season.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  plant  life 
are  infested,  particularly  vegetables.  Broad, 
Runner  and  Dwarf  Beans  are  severely  attacked, 
and  it  has  been  necessary  to  apply  remedies  fre- 
quently. Among  the  many  suitable  insecticides, 
quassia  extract  and  soft  soap  are  two  of  the  most 
simple,  effective  and  safe  to  use,  if  applied  at 
proper  strength.  The  plant  should  be  syringed 
with  the  insecticide  during  the  evening,  and  be 
given  a  thorough  washing  the  following  morning 
with  soft  water. 

Turn  ijJS. — This  season  is  very  favourable 
for  early  Turnips,  the  unusually  cool  weather 
with  frequent  showers  proving  suitable  for  their 
growth.  The  quality,  too,  has  been  very  fine. 
Successional  sowings  should  be  liberally  thinned 
and  the  surface  soil  frequently  stirred.  Stimu- 
lants in  the  way  of  artificial  or  patent  manures 
should  be  applied  to  poor  land  in  showery 
weather.  Small  sowings  of  Snowball,  Jersey  Lily 
or  Red  Globe  should  be  frequently  made  during 
the  next  month  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  gar- 
den. The  surface  must  be  finely  broken  and  the 
seed  sown  in  shallow  drills.  After  raking  in, 
cover  the  surface  thinly  with  freshly-cut  lawn 
mowings. 

Citcumhrm. — Any  pl.tnts  in  the  houses,  frames 
or  pits  which  from  any  cause  are  unsatisfactory 


should  be  rooted  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  soil 
and  material  taken  away.  A  fresh  start  may 
then  be  made  with  young  plants.  There  is  still 
plenty  of  time  to  produce  good  crops  before  the 
short  days  arrive.  Plants  growing  satisfactorily 
and  now  in  full  bearing,  if  not  overcropped,  will 
continue  to  give  good  results  for  many  weeks  to 
come.  Too  frequently  these  plants  become  pre- 
maturely exhausted  by  an  excess  of  foliage,  over- 
cropping, or  allowing  the  fruits  to  remain  longer 
on  the  plants  than  is  necessary.  The  fruits  should 
be  taken  off  as  soon  as  they  attain  sufficient 
size,  and  be  put  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  stalks 
immersed  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  fresh  water. 
Give  the  borders  a  surface  dressing  with  some 
fresh  material  containing  a  little  fertiliser  about 
once  a  fortnight.  See  that  the  roots  are  kept 
thoroughly  supplied  with  water  and  diluted 
liquid  manure,  applying  the  manure  water  at 
every  alternate  watering.  Fumigate  the  plants 
occasionally  with  a  nicotine  vaporiser. 

Tomatos. — Owing  to  the  lack  of  sunshine, 
Tomatos  have  made  little  progress  out-of-doors ; 
but,  provided  the  plants  have  been  given  proper 
attention,  they  should  produce  good  results  if 
the  weather  is  good  in  late  summer  and  autumn. 
See  that  the  plants  are  secured  either  by  staking 
or  nailing.  Remove  all  side  growths  and  de- 
caying leaves,  and  if  the  leaves  are  very  strong, 
shorten  them  slightly.  Dust  the  ground  between 
the  plants  with  finely-slaked  lime,  and  make  fre- 
quent applications  of  sulphur  to  the  foliage. 


making  tarts  and  other  purposes.  The  plants  are 
usually  very  prolific,  and  they  are  certainly  so 
this  season.  If  bright  sunny  weather  should 
succeed  the  weather  we  are  now  experiencing, 
they  are  like  to  be  a  very  hea\'j-  crop. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  ].  G.  Weston,  Gardener  lo  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Easlvvell 
Park,  Kent. 

Apricots. — In  this  neighbourhood  Apricots  are 
a  deficient  crop.  In  this  and  similar  cases  the 
best  must  be  made  of  the  fruits  the  trees  bear.  Do 
not  allow  any  cf  them  to  become  shaded  by  foli- 
age, but  pinch  off  a  few  leaves  around  each  if  this 
is  necessary.  Woodlice  and  earwigs,  being  de- 
structive to  Apricots,  traps  must  be  set  for  them. 
Such  traps  may  be  formed  of  pieces  of  Broad 
Bean  stalks,  or  small  pots  partly  filled  with  moss. 
These  and  any  other  kind  of  trap  employed 
should  be  frequently  examined  in  order  to  de- 
stroy any  insects  tliey  contain.  Secure  the  shoots 
to  the  wires  and  pinch  out  the  secondary  growths 
at  a  point  beyond  the  first  leaf.  Bear  in  mind 
that  trees  growing  against  walls  may  require 
watering  at  the  roots,  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case  with  trees  growing  in  the  open  garden.  At- 
tend to  the  mulchings  and  renew  any  that  may 
be  necessary. 

Peaches  and  N'ecfarines. — Continue  to  train 
the  shoots  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  and  pinch 
the  lateral  growths  so  that  the  fruits  will  be 
the  better  exposed  to  sunshine.  If  ai:iy  shoots 
are  noticed  to  be  extra  strong,  it  will  be  better 
to  cut  these  out,  as  their  presence  is  apt  to  rob 
the  weaker  shoots.  If  any  of  the  trees  have  failed 
to  fruit  this  season,  advantage  should  be  taken 
to  cut  out  any  old  wood  that  can  be  spared,  re- 
taining only  sufficient  to  furnish  the  space  thinly 
with  a  moderate  length  of  new  growth,  which  is 
necessary  for  fruiting  next  season.  Such  thin- 
ning out  of  Peach  and  Nectarine  shoots  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  case  of  trees  growing  out-of-doors, 
for  unless  the  wood  is  perfectly  ripened  each 
season,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory 
crops  of  fruits.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  having 
now  passed  through  the  critical  stoning  stage,  it 
may  be  assumed  tliat  the  fruit  stil}  on  the  trees 
will  ripen.  Therefore,  the  cultivator  will  be  able 
to  determine  whetlier  any  further  thinning  is 
necessary.  Such  thinning  should  be  carried  out 
without  delay.  Established  trees  now  bearing 
full  crops  of  fruit  should  be  given  occasional 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  or  chemical 
manure,  until  tiie  fruit  commences  to  ripen,  but 
not  after  tliat  stage  is  readied.  Healthy  trees  in 
full  bearing,  with  their  roots  in  a  properly 
drained  border,  require  large  quantities  of  water, 
and  the  fruits  will  not  develop  to  their  best 
unless  this  is  given,  particularly  during  the  time 
the  fruits  are  swelling. 

Lotjanherries  and  Bfacl-hcrrici. — Thin  out  the 
young  shoots  to  the  required  number  and  secure 
them  to  stakes  that  they  may  not  be  danmged 
by  wind.  Train  them  as  far  as  possible  away 
from  the  fruit-bearing  wood,  in  order  to  avoid 
shading  the  fruits.  Loganberries  being  later  to 
ripen    than    Raspberries,    tliey    are    valuable    for 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS. 

By  VV.  W.    Pettigrew,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, 
Cardifl. 

The  itse  of  coal  tar  in  the  construction  of 
footpaths. — Notwithstanding  the  advantages  ac- 
cruing from  the  use  of  asphalt  or  tar  macadam 
as  a  surfacing  material  for  footpaths  in  public 
places,  there  seems  to  be  considerable  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  gardeners  against  this  material. 
When  writing  on  the  subject  of  path  construc- 
tion they  still  give  details  which  only  apply  to 
ordinary  gravel  paths.  Nevertheless,  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  comfort  and  economy,  an 
asphalt  walk  is  decidedly  superior  to  one  formed 
of  gravel,  and  for  these  reasons  we  are,  in  this 
city,  laying  down  paths  of  this  character  when- 
ever and  wherever  opportunities  arise. 

Some  two  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  mention 
in  these  columns  a  simple  and  efficient  method 
of  securing  the  benefits  of  an  asphalt  surface 
without  incurring  a  very  heavy  outlay.  This 
end  was  secured  by  sprinkling  the  walks  with  a 
coating  of  tar  and  afterwards  covering  them 
with  fine  gravel  and  rolling  it  into  the  tar — a  pro- 
cess that,  in  a  modified  way,  is  now  being  car- 
ried out  on  the  public  highways  in  many  towns 
in  this  country.  Since  that  period  we  have 
adopted  a  slightly  different  and  more  expensive 
method  of  treating  our  park  walks  which  is  even 
more  satisfactory — because  more  lasting — in  its 
results.  Instead  of  sprinkling  the  road  surface 
with  tar  and  then  coating  it  with  gravel,  the 
tai-  and  gravel  are  now  mixed  together  before 
being  spread  on  the  paths.  By  doing  this  a 
material  of  nearly  uniform  cohesivcness  is  pro- 
duced. 

Details  of  the  process. — The  following  details 
relative  to  this  process  may  be  of  interest  to 
those  who  desire  to  experiment  in  this  direction: 
The  gravel— a  finely-broken  limestone — is  passed 
through  a  ^-inch  screen,  and  the  separated  rough 
and  fine  gravel  are  kept  in  distinct  heaps  till 
required.  To  ensure  success  in  mixing  it  with 
the  tar,  it  is  essential  for  the  gravel  to  be 
thoroughly  dry,  and  witli  this  object  in  view  it 
is,  if  practicable,  advisable  to  have  it  stored  and 
mixed  under  the  cover  of  a  shed.  The  tar  must 
be  applied  to  the  gravel  whilst  the  former 
material  is  at  the  boiling  point,  and  for  this 
reason  a  tar-boiler  is  an  absolute  necessity  for 
carrying  on  this  work.  The  boiling  of  tar,  if 
not  properly  attended  to,  is  not  merely  a  difficult 
but  a  very  dangerous  process,  for  it  may  run  over 
the  sides  and  reach  the  furnace.  By"  placing  a 
piece  of  slack  lime,  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen- 
egg  into  a  boiler  containing  about  20  gallons  of 
tar,  just  as  it  reaches  the  boiling  point,  the  am- 
monia gases  are  set  free  and  all  danger  of  boil- 
ing over  is  obviated.  We  find  that  a  cube  yard 
of  fine  gravel  takes  about  17  gallons  of  tar,  while 
the  rough  only  takes  about  11  gallons.  The 
gravel  is  turned  over  and  stirred  about  while 
the  boiling  tar  is  being  poured  over  it  until  it  is 
thoroughly  and  evenly  mixed,  after  which  it  is 
stored  in  a  large  heap  until  required  for  use. 
It  is  found  to  be  an  advantage  to  keep  it  stacked 
in  this  way  for  a  few  days  rather  than  to  take 
it  out  fresh  and  use  it  at  once.  In  the  latter 
case  the  tar  is  liable  to  exude  from  the  surface 
and  cause  annoyance,  whereas  in  the  former  it 
does  not  do  this  after  being  stacked  for  a 
time.  The  path  over  which  this  mixture 
is  to  be  laid  must  first  of  all  be  "  picked  " 
up,  remade,  and  slightly  rolled.  The  rough, 
tarred  gravel  is  then  spread  over  it  in  a  layer 
about  I  inch  in  thickness  and  compressed  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  heavy  roller.  Fine  gravel 
is  thereafter  laid  for  a  depth  of  2  inches  over 
this,  levelled  with  a  steel  rake  and  then 
thoroughly  rolled  and  the  surface  covered  with 
sand  or  fine  limestone  grit.  By  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  a  wet  mop  to  the  surface  of  the 
roller  the  tarred  gravel  does  not  adhere  to  it, 
and  an  even,  smooth  surfttce  is  given  to  the  walk. 

The  cost. — .\ssnming  th'3  price  of  gravel  to  be 
5s.  6d.  the  cube  yard,  the  tar  5d.  per  gallon,  and 
the  rate  of  pay  for  labourers  -Is.  2d.  per  day, 
the  cost  of  making  and  laying  tarred  gravel 
complete  is  about  lOd,  per  square  yard. 
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APPOINTMENTS  FOB  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  20— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
P.  H.  Bififen,  on  "  Mendelism  and  Barley").  Roy, 
Scottish  Arboricultural  Soc.  Annual  Exh.  at  Stirling 
(4  days).     British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  21— 

Nat.  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Sh.  at  Hort.  Hall, 
Westminster.  Truro  FI.  Sh,  Liverpool  Hort. 
Assoc.  Sh.  Manchester  Rose  Sh.  Cardiff  &  County 
Hort,  Soc.  Coming-of-age  Exh.  {2  days). 

THURSDAY,  JULY  22— 

Roy.  Ulster  Agric.  Soc.  Sh.  and  Hort.  Exh.  (2  days). 

,,  pPRIDAY,  JULY  23- 

■    Nat.  Sweet  Pea  Soc.  Exh.  at  Hort.  Hall,  Westminster. 
.■Jri-;.-';    Southamptotl  Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Carnation  Exh. 


--lAvERAGE  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
..,  ■  . ,,  deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
"  t,      at  Greenwich— 63'2'". 

ACTUAL  Temperatures: — 
"■■^    i't.ovDo\i.—Wrdmiday,    July  U   (6    p.m.);      Max.    72°; 
bam-b  Min.  69°. 

-j:(,i  Gardeneti'  ChronicU  OfSce,  41,  Wellington  Street, 

Covent    Garden,    London.— r/t»"(/rt_v,  July    15 

(10   A.M.) :    Bar.   301 ;    Temp.    69°  ;    Weather— 

Sunshine. 
Provinces.— H'crfnfsiffJv.  J»lv   14  (6   p.m.);    Max.  65° 

BurySt.  Edmunds;  ^lin   60- N.  Scotland. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

FRIDAY— 

importations    of    Dendrobes,    Disas,    Odontoglossiim 

'       crispum,    ^c,    also    Established    Orchids,    at    12,45 ; 

!■     Japanese  dwarf  Trees,  also  Tree   Ferns,  &c.,  at  3,  at 
-    ,      67  &  68,  Cbeapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


To    all    who    have    to    do    with 

The  Life     plants,     either     economically    or 

„^"^..       scientifically,    the    longevity     of 

Death  ,      .         •"        ^.  c    ■   1        i. 

'  x>t  Seeds,    seeds   is    a   question   or    interest 

^  and  significance.  In  the  litera- 
ture of  the  subject  is  recorded  a  long  series  of 
more  or  less  credible  accounts  of  natural 
■cases  in  which  great  longevity  is  attributed  to 
seeds,  even  up  to  thousands  of  years.  Only 
within  the  last  two  years,  however,  have  we 
obtained  unimpeachable  data  upon  this  sub- 
ject. Prof.  Becquerel  in  Paris  and  Prof. 
Ewart  in  Melbourne  have  lately  published 
germination  tests  made  upon  the  old  seeds 
stored  in  niu.seums  since  known  dates.  Of 
seeds  older  than  25  years,  about  10  per  cent. 
•of  the  species  gave  positive  results.  The 
records  are  lield  by  Hovea  linearis,  105  3'ears 
!(Ewart),  Cassia  bicapsularis  87  years  old  and 
■Cytisus  biflorus  8t  years  old  (Becquerel).  In 
each  case  two  or  three  seeds  germinated  out 
of  ten  that  were  tested. 

Both  observers  notice  that  the  species  of 
greatest  longevity  belong  mostly  to  the 
Leguminosfe  and  have  "  hard  seeds,"  that  is 
seeds  in  which  the  testa  is  provided  with  a 
thick,  continuous  cuticle.  Such  seeds  only 
admit  water  and  swell  up  after  they  have 
been  pricked  or  filed  or  stripped  of  their 
•cuticle  by  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  fact 
that  seeds  thus  closely  sealed  up  show  the 
greatest  longevity  suggests  that  protection 
from  some  external  influence  is  a  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  viability. 

Becquerel  has  established  the  further  in- 
teresting point  that  not  only  are  these 
"  hard  "  integuments  impervious  to  air,  but 
that  the  dnj  seed-coat  (testa)  of  an  ordinary 
Pea  or  Beau  is  also  quite  air-proof :  he  found 
that  no  air  was  sucked  through  the  seed-coat 
■«ven  in  two  years  by  a  vacuum  ;  the  micropyle 
-also  is  naturally  hermetically  sealed  in  some 
way  and  allows  no  air  to  pass.  But  if  the 
air  in  contact  with  the  testa  is  saturated 
with  water  vapour,  then  the  testa  slowly  ab- 
sorbs water  and  presently  begins  to  allow  air 
to  pass  by  diffusion.^  As  these  phenomena 
iiiold  with  uncuticularised  seed-coats  it  is 
•  concluded  that  pure  cellulose  walls  are  imper- 
.pious  to  air  when  completely  dried. 

These  dry  integuments  are  also  quite  imper- 


vious to  other  gases,  and  to  etlier,  chloroform 
and  alcohol ;  the  germ  in  the  seeds  is  thus 
hermetically  sealed  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
poisons,  and  this  explains  why  seeds  are  not 
killed  when  kept  for  months  in  ammonia, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  alcoholic  corrosive 
sublimate  and  other  noxious  substances.  Such 
results  in  the  past  have  been  held  to  prove 
that  the  dormant  protoplasm  of  the  seed  was 
in  some  special  resistant,  insensitive  condi- 
tion. Now  we  know  that  the  protoplasm  of 
the  germ  is  not  reached  unless  the  testa  be 
perforated ;  if  this  be  done,  then  the  seeds 
never  survive  contact  with  such  poisons. 
;  A  philosophical  question  of  great  signifi- 
cance for  OTlr  conception  of  the  nature  of  life 
underlies  these  enquiries  into  the  longevity 
and  vitality  of  seeds,  namely  the  question 
whether  it  is  possible  for  vital  changes  to  be 
ahsolutely  arrested  w  ithout  death — irrevocable 
death — resulting. 

Some  observers  have  held  that  the  resting 
seed  is  in  a  condition  of  retarded  vital 
activity ;  others  that  all  vital  activity  is  com- 
pletely arrested.  It  is  clear,  even  on  the 
former  view,  that  any  vital  changes  in  the 
seed  are  very  slight  and  slow,  so  that  experi- 
mentally it  becomes  very  difficult  to  decide 
between  these  views ;  between  no  change  and 
a  just  perceptible  change.  If  it  could  be 
established  that  the  living  seed  passes,  on 
drying,  into  a  state  of  complete  rest,  a  state 
of  "  static  equilibrium  "  as  opposed  to  the 
dynamic  equilibrium  of  the  ever-changing 
living  cell,  then  this  important,  fundamental 
question  would  be  finally  answered. 

The  resistance  of  resting  seeds  to  extreme 
cold  and  to  extreme  desiccation  supports  the 
view  that  the  protoplasm  is  here  in  a  state  of 
static  equilibrium  quite  analogous  with  the 
condition  of  a  cliarge  of  explosive  before  it  is 
started  into  action  by  spark  or  blow. 

Prof.  Becquerel's  work  shows  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  seed  perfectly  devoid  of  moisture 
to  conduct  the  gaseous  exchange  involved  in 
the  process  of  respiration.  Some  observers 
have  stated  that  resting  di"y  seeds  continu- 
ously produce  carbon  dioxide,  while  others 
have  failed  to  confirm  this.  It  now  turns  out 
to  be  chiefly  a  question  of  whether  the  seed 
contains  enough  water  for  its  integuments  to 
be  permeable  to  gases.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  so-calletl  dry  seeds 
of  commerce  contain  5  to  15  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  that  it  takes  montlis  to  dry  oft'  all 
this  water  from  them.  It  seems  quite  clear 
that  if  the  seed  is  completely  dried  no  detect- 
able amount  of  respiration  takes  place  within 
long  periods  of  time. 

As  regards  cold,  all  observers  are  agreed 
that  the  vitality  of  ordinaiy  dry  see<ls  is 
quite  unaffected  by  exposure  to  the  extreme 
cold  of  liquid  hydrogen — '2.50°  C.  It  is  gene- 
rally held  that  all  chemical  change  is  in 
abeyance  at  such  a  temperature,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  seed  cannot  be  in  any  other 
than  a  state  of  static  equilibrium.  This 
would  seem  to  be  true  of  such  chemical 
changes  as  are  essential  parts  of  vitality, 
though,  of  course,  a  few  violent  chemical 
reactions  do  occur  at  this  low  temperature. 

According  to  the  modern  conception  of  the 
relation  between  temperature  and  chemical 
change,  with  falling  temperature  every  re- 
action will  go  slower  and  slower,  but  however 
low  the  temperature,  change  will  be  only 
retarded,  not  absolutely  stopped.  The  resist- 
ance to  cold  cannot,  therefore,  finally  settle 
this  que.stion. 


We  are,  indeed,  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  resistance  of  dry  seeds  to  temperatures 
as  high  as  100°  C.  or  even  120°  C.  favours 
the  view  of  static  equilibrium.  If  the  proto- 
plasm of  resting  seeds  is  entirely  at  rest 
in  static  equilibrium,  then  the  viability 
of  the  seeds  should  endure  indefinitely, 
like  the  explosibility  of  a  properly  stored 
charge  of  powder.  It  is,  however,  notorious 
that  in  a  sample  of  stored  seeds,  the  per- 
centage of  germination  steadily  decreases. 
To  what  can  we  attriljute  this  loss  of  viability  ? 
It  is  suggested  that  just  as  th3  proper  work- 
ing of  a  charge  of  powder  may  be  destroyed 
by  accidents  of  storage  such  as  dampness,  so 
in  the  case  of  stored  seeds  the  falling  off  is 
due  to  changes  wrought  in  them  by  oxidation 
or  hydration. 

Seeds  are  very  hygroscopic  and  absorb 
water  in  direct  proportion  to  the  humidity  of 
the  air.  Jodin  has  recorded  the  varying 
weight  of  seeds  in  different  meteorological 
conditions,  and  one  of  the  few,  changing 
factors  in  an  ordinary  resting  seed  stored  in 
air  must  be  this  alternate  taking  up  and 
giving  off  of  water.  Possibly  the  ceaseless, 
slight  molecular  changes  involved  in  this  pro- 
cess slowly  disorganise  the  viable  proto- 
plasm and  in  time  cause  the  death  of  the 
seed.  From  such  changes  a  "  hard  "  seed 
would  be  exempt.  It  is  therefore  probable 
that  complete  desiccation  and  preservation  in 
a  dry  environment  are  nece.s.sary  conditions 
for  testing  the  maximum  longevity  for  any 
plant  whose  seeds  are  among  the  majority  in 
which  the  testa  is  not  impermeable  to  water. 

Another  change  that  goes  on  slowly  but 
progressively  is  oxidation,  oxidation  of  a 
purely  chemical,  non-vital  ch.aracter.  Such 
chemical  oxidation  of  the  substances  in  the 
cells  of  the  resting  embryo  might,  in  time, 
destroy  the  organisation  needed  to  maintain 
viability,  even  if  the  organisation  were,  as 
regards  vital  changes,  in  a  state  of  static 
equilibrium  all  along.  If  there  is  this  risk, 
analogous  to  the  rusting  of  machinery,  then 
critical  experiments  upon  the  longevity  of 
seeds  must  be  carried  out  in  the  absence  of 
oxygen  as  well  as  of  moisture. 

That  stored  seeds  should  in  time  die  seems 
to  us  a  natural  thing,  but  it  mu.st  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  death  of  seeds  is  biologi- 
cally on  quite  a  different  plane  from  the  death 
of  individual  plants.  The  natural  death  of 
the  bodies  of  plants  is  an  advantageous  con- 
dition for  the  race  that  arose  in  the  course  of 
evolution  and  has  become  fixed.  The  death 
of  seeds  is  not  natural  in  this  sense,  not  the 
outcome  of  internal  processes,  but  it  is  acci- 
dental in  the  strict  sense,  brought  on  from 
without. 

In  order  to  test  the  longevity  of  seeds  under 
conditions  which  prevent  either  of  these  slow 
changes.  Prof.  Becquerel  has  carefully  dried 
seeds  (by  keeping  them,  after  perforating  the 
testa,  at  45  C.  in  contact  with  strong  des- 
iccating agents  for  months),  and  has  then 
sealed  them  up  in  glass  bulbs  in  perfect  vacua. 
These  experimental  seeds  have  been  formally 
deposited  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards  in 
Paris,  and  their  vitality  is  to  be  tested  every 
ten  years.  Should  they  show  no  mortality,  it 
is  suggested  that  in  this  way  standard  plants 
may  be  handed  down  to  remote  posterity  for 
comparison  with  the  forms  that  evolution  has 
produced  in  many  generations  of  descendants. 
Only  by  such  organised  experiments  as  these, 
planned  to  endure  beyond  the  life  of  an  indi- 
vidual investigator,  can  these  important 
questions  be  finally  solved. 
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R.H.S.  Gardens  Club. — The  association  of 
Past  and  Present  Students  and  Members  of  the 
R.H.S.  Gardens  Staff  assembled  for  their  second 
annual  meeting  at  Wisley  Gardens  on  Saturday, 
the  10th  inst.  Old  members  and  the  party  from 
Vincent  Square  were  met  at  Weybridge  by  con- 
veyances, and  enjoyed  a  pleasant  ride  through 
the  beautiful  commons  and  lanes  to  the  gardens. 
The  day,  though  overcast  in  the  morning,  proved 
delightful  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  party — 
several  of  them  for  the  first  time — inspected  the 
gardens.  Wisley  is  looking  extremely  beautiful 
just  now,  and  especially  fine  are  varieties  of  tliu 
Japanese  Iris  (I.  Ka?mpferi),  a  winding  ditcli 
being  a  trail  of  brilliant  colouring  for  a  con- 
siderable length.  In  the  wood  a  batch  of  Lilium 
giganteum  is  just  now  at  its  best.  On  all  sides 
Spirsa  Aruncus  was  brightening  the  surround- 
ings with  its  huge  wavy  plumes  of  white 
blossoms.  A  notable  feature  was  the  trial  of 
Pffionies,  although  many  of  these  flowers  had 
been  greatly  damaged  by  the  rains.  In  the  plant 
houses  Cannas  were  making  a  glorious  show,  but 
most  admiration  was  expressed  for  the  admirable 
crop  of  Grapes  and  the  great  vigour  of  the  vines. 
A  party  of  about  50  or  60  assembled  in  the 
laboratory  for  tea,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright,  following 
which  the  business  part  of  the  meeting  was  pro- 
ceeded with.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks  was 
appointed  president  for  the  year,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  other  officers  were  also 
elected.  It  was  proposed  to  hold  these  annual 
gatherings  in  a  fresh  place  each  year,  but  the 
general  opinion  was  that  Wisley,  at  any  rate  for 
the  present,  should  be  the  venue,  but  the  rules 
were  altered  enabling  the  committee  to  make  the 
selection,  with  the  understanding  that  it  be 
Wisley  for  1910.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  R.  J. 
Wallis,  Cudworth,  Newdigate,  Surrey. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine"  for  July  con- 
tains descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  follow- 
ing   plants  ; — 

CtELOGYNE  VEKUSTA,  tab.  8262. — This  species  of 
Coelogyne  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Rolfe  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1904,  vol.  xxxv., 
p.  259.  The  species  was  introduced  from  South- 
west China  by  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans,  and  a  plant  flov.ered  in  1904  in  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden.  The  flowers  are  pale 
yellow,  with  white  lip  on  which  the  lateral  lobes 
and  centre  of  mid-lobe  are  yellow.  It  succeeds 
in  conditions  usually  afforded  Himalayan 
Ccelogynes. 

Aloe  rubrolutea,  tab.  8253. — This  tropical 
South-west  African  Aloe  flowered  in  November, 
1907,  in  the  late  Sir  T.  Haneury's  garden  at 
La  Mortala.  Mr.  Alwin  Berger,  who  describes 
the  species,  states  that  this  is  probably  the  first 
time  the  plant  flowered  in  Europe.  A.  rubro- 
lutea is  said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Etasa  Lake  and  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Klein  Windhoek.  Mr.  Dinter  reports  the  stem 
as  reaching  8  feet  high.  In  the  wild  state,  there- 
fore, the  plant  appears  to  come  nearest  in  size  to 
A.  dichotoma.  The  species  is  not  quite  hardy,  even 
at  La  Mortala,  but  it  is  a  quick-growing  plant, 
and  presents  no  cultural  difficulty  apart  from  its 
sensitiveness  to  cold.  It  is  a  very  ornamental 
greenhouse  plant,  and  should,  if  possible,  be 
given  a  place  in  the  border  with  rich  but 
gravelly  soil.  The  flowers  are  brilliant  red,  with 
yellow  markings.  They  are  produced  on  a 
.much-branched  panicle. 

Runus  CANADENSIS,  tab.  8254. — Mr.  Rolfe 
describes  this  species  as  one  of  the  most  distinct 
and  attractive  of  the  many  species  of  Rubi 
recently  brought  into  cultivation.  The  Kew  ex- 
ample was  presented  to  the  national  collection 
by  Professor  Sargent  in  1902,  and  has  since  its 
introduction  been  cultivated  under  the  name  of 


R.  Millspaughii,  proposed  by  Dr.  Britton. 
Professor  Bailey  has,  however,  definitely  identi- 
fied it  with  the  true  R.  canadensis  of  Linnaeus. 
It  is  popularly  known  as  the  "  Thornless  Black- 
berry." It  is  believed  to  extend  in  a  wild  state 
from  Eastern  Canada  through  the  highlands  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Michigan,  to  the 
mountains  of  North  Carolina.  In  growth  the 
plant  resembles  the  common  Raspberry,  forming 
sturdy,  erect  stems  6  feet  or  7  feet  high.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  jiroduced  in  June  in 
large  racemose   inflorescences. 

Pyrus  Ringo,  tab.  8255. — The  name  Ringo, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Staff,  first  appeared  in 
Siebold's  Catalogue  raisonne  of  1856,  and  it 
was  originally  described  by  Wenzig  in  Linnaa, 
vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  37.  It  is  thought  by  Schneider 
that  Pyrus  Ringo  represents  a  cross  between 
Pyrus  spectabilis  and  some  form  of  the  common 
Apple.  It  is  a  Japanese  tree,  and  has  long  been 
in  cvdtivation  at  Kew,  where  it  is  now  about 
14  feet  high.  No  form  of  Pyrus  in  the  Kew  col 
lection  is  better  worth  cultivation  for  the  beauty 
of  its  fruits  than  P.  Ringo.  These  usually  hang 
from  the  branches  in  great  abimdance,  and  they 
develop  an  exceedingly  bright  yellow  colour. 
There  appears  to  be  a  variety  which  exhibits  a 
pyramidal  habit  of  growth,  and  others  with  more 
glabrous  leaves  than  those  of  the  type. 

Mahonia  akguta,  tab.  8265. — This  new  species 
of  Mahonia  was  first  described  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  (1908,  vol.  xliii.,  p.  82)  by  Mr.  J. 
Hutchinson,  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
description.  The  figure  published  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine  was  prepared  from  a  plant  which 
has  been  in  cultivation  in  a  warm  house  at 
Glasnevin  for  over  30  years,  and  had  developed 
into  a  tall,  lanky  shrub  with  terminal  leaf  tufts. 
In  1905  the  plant  was  removed  to  a  cool  house 
and  during  the  summer  was  placed  out-of-doors, 
being  again  brought  under  glass  in  October.  It 
responded  to  the  new  treatment  by  flowering  in 
Maj',  1907,  and  again  in  1908,  as  a  result  of  a 
repetition  of  the  treatment  of  wintering  in  a 
cool,  airy  house  and  plunging  in  the  open  air 
during  the  summer.  The  species  is  not  likely  to 
prove  hardy  in  this  country  except  in  the  milder 
parts  of  Ireland  and  in  the  south-west  of 
England,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  in  these 
places  it  may  require  protection  in  winter.  The 
flowers  are  pale  yellow  and  the  fruits  dark  blue. 

Mr.  James  Methven. — This  gardener  retired 
from  Blythwood  recently  after  45  years'  service. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  record  that,  after  so  long  a 
period  of  emiDloyment,  Lord  Blythwood,  his 
late  employer,  has  granted  him  a  pension.  Mr. 
Methven  has  settled  at  Kennoway,  Fifeshire, 
his  native  home,  and  is  still  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  We  trust  he  may  be  spared  long  to 
enjoy  his  well-earned  rest  and  pension. 

Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Col- 
lege. —  The  annual  meeting  will  bo  held  on 
Monday,  July  25,  at  3.15  p.m.  The  Duke  of 
Portland  will  address  the  meeting  and  present 
the  diplomas  and  certificates  gained  during  last 
session. 

Birthday  Honours.  —  Among  the  names 
included  in  the  list  of  honours  announced  on 
the  occasion  of  the  King's  birthday  was  that 
of  Dr.  Schlich,  F.R.S.,  who  has  been  appointed 
a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Order  of  the  Indian 
Empire  (K.C.I.E.).  AU  interested  in  forestry 
are  aware  of  the  distinguished  services  which 
Dr.  ScHLicu  has  rendered  to  that  science. 
Another  name  in  the  honours  list  was  that  of 
Francis  G.^lton,  F.R.S.,  who  receives  a  knight- 
hood. Students  of  heredity  will  rejoice  that 
this  distinction  has  fallen  to  one  who  has  do- 
voted  his  life  to  the  invc^itigation  of  the  mo.st 
important  and  most  difficult  problem  in  biologi- 
cal science. 


Public  Park  for  Wrexham. — The  Town 
Council  of  Wrexham  recently  invited  competitive 
designs  for  laying  out  a  public  park.  We  are 
informed  that  the  premium  for  the  best  design 
has  been  awarded  to  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons. 

Grocers  and  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy 
Act. — The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Grocers'  Federation  recalls  that 
during  the  time  the  Poisons  and  Pharmacy  Bill 
was  before  Parliament  an  effort  was  made  to 
extend  it  so  that  the  "  right  "  of  patent  medicine 
licence-holders  to  sell  proprietary  medicines  con- 
taining scheduled  poisons  might  be  restored.  A 
statement  was  submitted  to  Parliament  showing 
the  public  convenience  which  this  permission 
would  prove,  while  suggestions  were  made  for 
safeguarding  the  public  interest.  "  This  right," 
says  the  report,  "  was  not,  however,  conceded, 
while  Parliament  has  now  given  the  right  to 
persons  other  than  registered  chemists  to  sell 
much  more  dangerous  preparations,  such  as  sheep - 
dips  and  weod-killers."  The  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  as  these  articles  are  much  in  demand  at 
the  stores  of  country  grocers  the  Federation  ha-s 
issued  to  all  the  associations  a  booklet  containing 
full  particulars  as  to  how  licences  for  the  sale  of 
these  articles  may  be  obtained.  The  I'harma- 
CLUtical  Journal  and  Pharmacist, 

The  Botanical  Garden  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

— Mr.  J,  Barbon  Rodrigues,  junr.,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Botanical  Garden,  Rio 
de  Janeiro. 

Botanical  Exhibits  at  the  Royal  Society 
Conversazione. — At  the  conversazione,  held  by 
the  Royal  Society  at  Burlington  House  en 
June  24  a  number  of  objects  of  botanical  interest 
were  exhibited.  These  included  specimens 
shown  by  the  Director  of  Kew  and  by  Dr.  0. 
Staff,  F.R.S.,  of  the  wood  Lignum  nepliri- 
ticum,  plants  of  Raphionacme  utilis,  and  a 
sample  of  rubber  prepared  at  Kew  from  tubers 
of  this  plant.  Photographs  of  the  transverse 
sections  of  timbers  to  serve  as  means  of  timber 
identification  (exhibited  by  R.  A.  Robinson)  ; 
alien  aquatic  plants  from  the  Reddish  Canal, 
near  Manchester  (shown  by  Professor  F.  E. 
Weiss)  ;  and  preparations  of  fossil  plants  from 
Japan,  collected  and  exhibited  by  Dr.  Mavic 
Stopes. 

Professor  Dr.  Paul  Sorauer,  —  This 
eminent  plant  pathologist  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  Berlin  celebrated  his  70th  birthday 
on  June  9.  He  is  the  author  of  the  Handhuch 
der  Pfianzenkrankheiten,  now  appearing  in  its 
third  edition  (Paul  P^uiey,  Berlin),  and  other 
works. 

Trapping  Moths.  —  The  periodical  havoc 
which  is  wrought  by  caterpillars  in  defoliating 
forests  in  Germany  has  led  German  foresters  to 
seek  a  new  method  for  dealing  with  these  pests. 
According  to  Chambers's  Journal,  December, 
1908,  the  well-known  attraction  of  the  moih  to 
the  candle  has  supplied  the  idea  for  the  novel 
procedure  which  seems  to  have  been  eminently 
successful  in  its  application.  A  powerful 
electric  searchlight  is  set  up  some  half  a  milo 
from  the  forest,  and  beneath  the  light  a  fun- 
nel-like vessel,  furnished  witli  exhaust  fans,  is 
placed  in  position  and  connected  with  a  cham- 
ber for  the  reception  of  the  moths.  The  light  is 
turned  on  to  the  forest.  The  moths  leave  its 
darkness,  wing  their  way  to  the  light,  are  cavight 
in  the  draught  of  air  set  up  in  the  funnel-shaped 
receiver  and  swept  into  the  trap  prepared  for 
tln.'in.  The  success  of  the  device  may  be  ganged 
by  the  fact  that  on  one  night  alone  3  tons  of 
moths  were  caught,  and  so  prevented  from  pro- 
ducing the  eggs  from  which  the  plague  of  cater- 
pillars would  have  hatched. 
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The  Roval  Horticultural  Society's 
Floral  Committee. —To  further  mark  the 
jubilee  of  this  Committee,  the  members,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  chairman,  Mr.  William  Mae- 
shall,  V.M.H.,  were  photographed  as  a  group 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Holland  Park  Show.  We 
now  reproduce  this  interesting  photograph  in  fig. 
20.  All  the  members  were  present  excepting  Mr. 
JA^LES  Hudson  and  Mr.  J.  W.  B.um.  Our  artist 
has  been  able  to  place  Mr.  Hudson  with  his  com- 
panions, but  Mr.  Bare,  having  gone  to  Scotland 
immediately  after  his  recent  wedding,  no  photo- 
graph of  this  member  could  be  obtained  in  time 
for  our  purpose. 

Nursery  Firm  Employes  Outing.— A  party 

of  about  150  persons  comprising  members  of  the 
staff  of  Messrs.  Cliekans,  Altrincham  and  Man- 
chester, held  their  annual  picnic  on  Saturday, 
July  10,  a  visit  being  paid  to  Colwyn  Bay.  The 
weather  was  gloriously  fine.  Colwyn  Bay  was 
reached  at  8.45  a.m.,  and  after  breakfast  visits 
were  made  to  places  of  interest  in  the  district, 
including  The  Dingle,  Nant-y-glyn  Valley  and 
the  Pwllycrochan  Woods.  At  the  luncheon  Mr. 
W.  R.  Clibean  said  he  was  delighted  to  be  pre- 
sent at  so  enjoyable  an  outing.  The  party  left 
Colwyn  Bay  at  9.20  p.m.,  arriving  home  about 
12  30    p.m. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.] 

Early  Wasps.  —  I  have  this  day  (July  13) 
destroyed  six  nests  of  wasps  in  the  pleasure 
giounds  here,  an  exceptionally  early  period  to 
find  so  many  of  these  pests.  Has  the  compara- 
tively dry,  cold  winter  favoured  the  queen  wasps, 
as  we  had  very  few  nests  last  summer.  Cyanide 
of  potassium  in  a  liquid  form  poured  into  the 
holes  is  the  best  remedy.  J.  Mayne,  Biclon, 
Devon. 

Carnations  Late  this  Season. — No  doubt 
many  other  growers  of  Carnations  of  the  Souve- 
nir de  la  Mahnaison  type  have  experienced  the 
same  difficulty  as  Mr.  Grubb  (see  p.  19).  Our  main 
batch  of  these  plants  is  quite  14  days  later  than 
usual,  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales  being  espe- 
cially slow  in  developing.  A  few  blooms  may  be 
had  at  almost  any  season  by  introducing  selected 
plants  into  a  warmer  temperature,  but  to  at- 
tempt to  hasten  the  flowering  of  the  main  batch 
usually  results  in  many  ragged  blooms,  composed 
chiefly  of  outer  petals  and  a  malformed  centre. 
Foreman,   Ingeslrt  Gardens,  Stafford. 

Phyteuma  comosum. — A  plant  of  this  rare 
species  has  grown  well  at  Leonardslee  this  season, 
and  has  borne  26  inflorescences.  The  blue  and 
white  spherical  heads  of  flowers  show  to  singular 
advantage  in  the  clefts  of  a  large  rock.  The 
plant  is  somewhat  difficult  to  establish,  but  after- 
wards it  succeeds  very  well.  There  are  nearly 
20  species  and  varieties  of  Phyteuma.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  one  mentioned,  we  have  four  others, 
viz.,  P.  orbiculare  (which  is  now  in  flower),  P. 
Michellii,  P.  humile  and  P.  Sieberi.  W .  A.  Cook, 
Leonardslee  Gardens,  Horsham. 

Chlorosis  in  Vines. — A  few  days  since  I 
witnessed  the  result  of  an  interesting  experiment 
in  a  roomy,  span-roofed  vinery  at  Byram  Park, 
in  this  county.  A  few  months  ago  it  was  decided 
to  inarch  a  rod  of  last  year's  growth  of  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat  on  to  a  vine  of  Gros  Colmar  grow- 
ing at  one  end  of  the  vinery  in  question,  the  well- 
known  "bottle"  process  being  practised.  In  due 
time  the  vine  broke  into  growth,  and  the  union 
was  completed,  young  shoots  being  produced 
into  the  water.  After  growing  some  3  or  4  feet, 
the  leading  growth  showed  signs  of  chlorosis,  the 
young  leaves  turning  yellow,  and  there  were  also 
signs  of  the  well-known  rust  on  the  point  of  the 
growth.  >Mr.  Taylor,  the  gardener,  decided  to 
put  a  few  grains  of  sulphate  of  iron  into  the 
water  contained  in  the  bottle,  with  a  view  to 
checking  the  disease.    In  a  few  days  there  were 


signs  of  improvement  in  the  colour  of  the  young 
leaves,  and  a  gradual  disappearance  of  the  rust. 
The  rod  has  now  reached  the  apex  of  the  vinery 
roof,  and  is,  to  all  appearances,  quite  healthy. 
Yorkshire  Gardener. 

Specimen  Fuchsias. — In  the  opinion  of  many 
visitors  to  the  recent  Holland  Park  Show,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  all  exhibits  was  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  specimen  Fuchsias  shown  by  J. 
Friedland,  Esq.,  Whiteknights  Park,  Reading. 
Altogether,  there  were  half-a-dozen  pyramidal- 
shaped  specimens,  some  10  feet  high  or 
thereabouts,  each  plant  being  laden  with 
blossoms.  The  pots  were  completely  hidden  by 
the  lowermost  branches,  with  their  drooping 
masses  of  flowers.  Such  an  exhibit  is  rarely  seen 
in  London,  but  in  the  West  of  England  specimen 
Fuchsias  may  be  seen  at  some  of  the  country 
shows.       With     this     mode     of     culture,     the 


Rhododendrons,  except  the  Alpines,  are  nearly 
over,  I  was  struck  by  the  fresh  beauty  of  Rhodo- 
dendron maximum,  12  feet  high,  loaded  with 
blossoms.  The  trusses  are  of  medium  size,  well 
shaped,  and  the  flowers  campanulate,  white,  with 
a  yellow  blotch  and  maroon  spots  on  the  upper 
Lobe,  the  stigma  and  calyx  very  clammy.  There 
are  varieties  bearing  flowers  of  different  shades 
of  rose.  The  value  of  this  species  consists  in  its 
late  period  of  bloom.  Half  the  flowers  are  still 
unopened  ;  thus  the  Rhododendron  season,  which 
began  here  with  R.  x  Nobleannm  in  January, 
will  have  been  continuous  for  seven  months.  In 
habit,  R.  maximum  is  not  dissimilar  from  R. 
ponticum,  but  at  this  season,  when  in  bloom^  it 
presents  a  different  appearance  from  others  of  the 
family,  owing  to  the  annual  growths  having  shot 
forth  among  the  flowers,  adding  to  the  beauty  of 
the  display  by  their  vivid  light  green.  Herbert 
Maxwell. 


Fig.    31. — NEW    H.T.    ROSE    "LADY    PIRRIE  "  ;     COLOUR,    REDDISH    APRICOT    WITH    GOLDEN    SHEEN. 
(Awarded  National  Rose  Society's  Gold  Medal,  June  2,  1909.) 


name  of  James  Lye  has  been  for  many 
years  identified,  and  some  at  least  of  those 
shown  at  Holland  Park  were  of  Lye's  raising.  A 
noteworthy  item  is  the  fact  that  double-flowered 
varieties  are  not  at  all  popular  for  cultivating  as 
large  specimens.  The  reason  is  that  they  do  not 
flower  so  profusely  as  the  single  kinds,  and,  fur- 
thermore, the  heavy,  double  blossoms  are  far 
more  liable  to  drop  when  moved  than  the  lighter 
ones.  In  the  description  of  new  varieties,  a  great 
feature  is  usually  made  of  the  fact  that  the  blos- 
soms are  very  large,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  a 
decided  drawback,  as  they  are  more  sparingly 
produced,  and  if  one  or  more  drop  from  a  shoot 
their  absence  is  very  noticeable.      W . 

Rhododendron  maximum. — This  North 
American  species,  wliich  received  its  specific 
name  "  greatest  "  before  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
introduced  the  loftier  kinds  from  the  Himalayas, 
has  been  eclipsed  in  popularity  by  a  profusion 
of  brilliant  hybrids,  and  is  now  seldom  planted. 
Some  of  us.  however,  prefer  cultivating  natural 
species,   and   to-day   (July   5),    when    all     other 


Strawberry    Grovying    in    Hampshire.  — 

Respecting  E.  S.'s  remarks  upon  Strawberry 
culture  for  market  (p.  1),  the  public  may  realise 
to  what  extent  Strawberries  are  grown  in  Hamp- 
shire when  I  say  that  on  Monday,  June  28,  no 
fewer  than  101.000  baskets  were  sent  away  from 
Swanwick,  a  small  station  on  the  Southampton 
and  Netley  line,  and  almost  as  many  on  the 
following  Wednesday.  Assuming  the  baskets 
contained  5  lbs.  each,  this  would  represent  a  total 
of  225  tens  of  fruit  in  one  day.  This  is  but  one 
station,  and  there  are  at  least  10  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Then,  many  growers  do  not  use  the 
railway,  but  send  the  fruit  direct  into  the  towns. 
London  is  the  great  centre  for  distribution,  but 
many  growers  of  the  best  fruit  send  direct  to- 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  and  other  northern, 
centres.  Oxford  and  Winchester  consume  a  great 
amount  of  Strawberries,  presumably  at  the  col- 
leges. The  cross-handle  chip  basket  is  generally 
in  use  in  this  district ;  it  has  a  wider  capacity 
than  the  wicker  basket,  therefore  the  fruit  carries 
better  than  it  would  if  it  were  deeper 
in  bulk  :  the  baskets,  too,  are  slightly  "  springy." 
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Market  men  are  keenly  alive  to  any  improvement 
to  be  found  in  new  varieties.  For  instance,  Bed- 
ford Champion,  one  of  Laxton's  newer  varieties, 
is  being  tried  by  the  more  enterprising  of  the 
growers,  and  with  good  results.  What  is  re- 
quired is  an  early  ripening  variety  of  large  size, 
good  flavour,  and  firm  flesh,  enabling  the  fruit  to 
travel  well.  Bedford  Champion  appears  to  com- 
bine all  these  points,  and,  being  of  vigorous 
growth,  this  is  also  in  its  favour.  The  Laxton  is 
valued  highly.  The  plants  bear  prodigious  crops, 
and  in  a  season  like  the  present  they  continue  to 
bear  for  a  long  time.  Royal  Sovereign  is  what  is 
termed  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  growers ;  it  com- 
bines perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  otlier 
sort  all  the  essential  qualities.  Leader  is  im- 
mensely popular  with  some  growers  who  require 
extra  large  fruits,  but  in  regard  to  flavour  it 
does  not  hold  a  high  position.  The  best  in  this 
respect  is  still  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  commonly 
known  as  "  Joe's,"  but  unfortunately  this  variety 
does  not  succeed  so  well  as  formerly.  Its  consti- 
tution, like  certain  sorts  of  Potatos  and  various 
flowers — Chrysanthemums,  for  instance — has  de- 
teriorated beyond  recovery.  It  is  an  exception 
now  to  find  a  good  breadth  of  this  Strawberry, 
but  where  it  does  succeed  it  is  the  best.  Noble 
is  so  indifferent  in  its  flavour  that  but  few  plants 
are  grown,  and  these  on  account  of  their  earliness. 
E.  Molyneux. 
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hoeticuliueal  sundries  .it  the  holland 
Pakk  Exhibition. 

Mr.  Johnston,  New  Park,  Cranleigh,  showed 
heavy,  light,  and  medium  loams  j  also  peats  for 
putting  hard-wooded  plants. 

Specimens  of  garden  tubs,  with  and  without 
holes  in  the  bottom,  unpolished  or  unpainted, 
with  and  without  handles,  of  brass  or  iron,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Elivin,  who  showed  tubs  of 
various  shapes  to  fit  into  angles  of  buildings,  in 
walks,   &c. 

The  Meajh  Home  of  Comfort,  for  epileptic 
women  and  girls,  at  Godalming,  showed  basket- 
ware — neatly-made,  tasteful  models  ;  also  trays, 
crates,  trugs,  and  fruit-gatiiering  baskets. 

The  French  Cloche  Co.,  Caxton  House, 
Westminster,  showed  samples  of  cloches  and 
crates. 

Mr.  R.  T.  J.iCKSON,  171,  Piccadilly,  exhibited 
Rose  bowls  and  flower  vases  m  great  variety  of 
form.  This  exhibitor  showed  preserved  fruits.  He 
is  an  importer  of  American  fancy  groceries  and 
fruits  in  syrup,  preparations  of  table  delicacies 
carried  out  by  two  ladies — Jliss  Martni  of 
Willowbrook,  and  Miss  Levity,  of  Rochester, 
both  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mes.srs.  W.  Voss  &  Co.,  Millwall,  London,  E., 
showed  Knapsack  sprayers,  also  large  £Lnd  small 
syringes  fitted  with  nozzles  of  an  ingenious  kind, 
vaporisers  for  distributing  Nicotyl,  &c. 

Messrs.  D.  Dowell  k  Son,  pottery  merchants, 
Ravenscourt  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  were  exhi- 
bitors of  dark-brown,  glazed  ware,  formed  after 
the  patterns  of  Roman  pottery  unearthed  at 
Silchester.  including  bowls  for  growing  Nar- 
cissus bulbs  in  water,  vases,  plant  saucers,  deep 
pots  for  bulb  culture,  &c. 

Messrs.  Wakely  Bros.  &  Co.,  Bankside, 
London,  showed  their  famed  manure  made  from 
spent  hops.  It  is  entirely  odourless,  and  is  now 
being  used  by  some  of  the  leading  nurserymen. 

Messrs.  J.  Weeks  &  Co.,  72,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  exhibited  models  of  culture  houses, 
tubular  boilers,  &c. 

Messrs.  T.  J.  Syer  &  Co.,  45,  Wilson  Street, 
London,  showed  garden  tools  of  all  kinds.  A 
practical  sprayer  at  a  cheap  price  is  made  by 
this  firm,  and  which  is  much  in  use  for  spraying 
walls  in  schools  with  disinfectants,  as  well  as  for 
spraying  insecticides  and  fungicides  on  fruit 
bushes  and  trees. 

Messrs.  De  Luzy  Freres,  showed  the  National 
Knapsack  sprayer,  besides  a  variety  of  other 
kinds;  also  bellows  with  short  and  long  nozzles, 
a  simple  syringe  or  sprayer  with  a  long  attenu- 
ated bent  delivery  pipe,  and  the  piston  of  wood 
— simply  a  plunger. 

Messrs.  W.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.,  North  British 
Wharf,  Wood  Green.  London,  showed  punnets 
in  chip,  fastened  together  with  thin  wire  clamps  ; 
crates  for  the  same  for  market  purposes.  Willow 
trays,  hampers,  long,  flat  baskets  for  use  in 
gathering     cut     flowers,     spraying     implements. 


wood-wool,  raffia,  labels,  garden  thermometers, 
and  other  instruments,  labels,  spriuges,  sprayers, 
fumigators,  manures  of  all  kinds,  and  insecti- 
cides. Added  to  these  were  samples  of  garden 
soils,  Mushroom  spawn.  Orchid  "  fibre,"  Orchid 
baskets,  &c. — a  very  important  display.  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Son  had  also  a  great  vaiiety  of  Bamboo 
canes,  garden  and  park  seats,  water  barrows, 
watering  pots,  plant  barrows,  hose  reels,  wheel- 
barrows, &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Pither,  Ltd.,  Mushroom  spawn 
makers,  Uxbridge,  showed  samples  of  well-made 
spawn  in  brick  form,  and  a  quantity  of  excellent 
Mushrooms. 

The  Alpha  Fire  Extinguisher,  Ltd.,  Ross, 
Hereford,  exhibited  their  speciality  for  fire  ex- 
tinguishing, together  with  pipes,  nozzles,  and 
bamboo  pipes  for  reaching  objects  at  a  height 
unreachable  except  by  means  of  a  ladder.  This 
apparatus  is  useful  in  spraying  fruit  trees. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Co.,  100a,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  showed  iine  cutlery,  the 
"  Scouts  "  cooking  set,  garden  tools,  also  pre- 
serving pans  and  bottles. 

Jlessrs.  Chas.  Toope  &  Son,  Stepney  Square, 
and  High  Street,  Stepney,  E.,  showed  a  quantity 
of  heating  apparatus  for  burning  oil  fuel. 

Messrs.  Chas.  P.  Kinnell  kCo.  showed  the 
Anglican  boiler,  which  needs  no  setting  of  brick- 
work, and  a  very  powerful,  horizontal  tubular 
one. 

Jlessrs.  W.  Cooper  &  Nepiiews,  Berkham- 
sted,  showed  various  liquids  for  fumigating 
soils,  spraying  fruit  trees,  killing  weeds,  fumi- 
gating plants  under  glass,  &c. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Robertson,  Cowleigh  Road,  Mal- 
vern, showed  the  spraying  specialities  of  MM. 
Bernard,   Maris,   and  Autoine,   of  Paris. 

Messrs.  Corry  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  13,  Finsbury 
Street,  E.C.,  showed  insecticides,  dressings, 
manures,  implements,  &c. 

Messrs.  Castles,  Ltd.,  MUlbank,  Westmin- 
ster, S.W.,  made  a  good  show  of  their  so-called 
"  Man  of  War  "   Oak  garden  furniture. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Crispin  &  Sons,  horticultural 
builders,  Bristol,  exhibited  span-roofed  garden 
frames,  and  a  small  greenhouse  that  exhibited 
several  new  features  in  construction. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Alex.  Shanks, 
engineers,  Arbroath,  were  the  exhibitors  of  mow- 
ing machines  ranging  from  the  biggest  horse- 
drawn  to  the  smallest  hand  machines. 

Span-roofed  frames  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Storbie  &  Storrie,  Glencarse,  Perthshire. 

Tents  and  seats  were  exhibited  by  C.  &  W. 
Buswell,  of  Victoria  Works,  Torquay. 

Messrs.  T.  Green  &  Son,  Leeds  and  London, 
made  a  display  with  lawn  mowers  both  large 
and  small,   including   the    "  New   Monarch." 

Messrs.  Headley  &  Edwards,  engineers,  Cam- 
bridge, showed  garden  seats,  bathing  tents, 
garden  hose  reels,  &c. 

Messrs.  Llberty  &  Co.,  Regent  Street, 
London,  W.,  showed  bordering  to  flower-beds 
and  parterres  in  terra  cotta. 

Messrs.  Duncan  Tucker  &  Sons,  horticultural 
builders,  Tottenham,  London,  N.,  showed  green- 
houses with  span  roof  of  quite  simple  but  strong 
construction,  garden  seats,  plant  tubs,  and  garden 
frames,  A  plant  case,  called  by  the  exhibitors 
the  "  Caloricult  "  system,  was  likewise  one  of 
Messrs.  D.  Tucker  &  Sons'  exhibits. 

The  South  London  Horticultural  Stores, 
Woodside,  S.E.,  had  a  small,  select  exhibit  of 
garden  hose,  insecticides,  garden  appliances, 
samples  of  soils,  garden  seats,  summer-houses, 
&c. 

Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims,  &  Jefferies,  Ipswich, 
showed  lawn  mowers,  petrol-driven,  in  five  sizes. 
i.e.,  2  feet  and  3^  feet  in  width  of  cutter. 

Mr.  Alex.  Hamilton,  of  11,  Conduit  Street. 
London,  showed  tubs  for  garden  shrubs,  seats, 
chairs,   &c. 

Mr.  Riley,  Heme  Hill,  S,E,,  showed  summer- 
houses,  both  large  and  small,  and  furnished  with 
ornamentation  in  rustic  work. 


SOUTHAMPTON  HORTICULTURAL. 

June  29,  30. — Tin-  annual  .suinnier  show  was 
held  on  the  County  Cricket  Ground. 

For  48  blomns  of  distinct  varieties  of  Roses 
there  were  three  competitors.  Messrs.  B. 
R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  won  the  1st 
prize  easily  with  large,  well-developed  blooms, 
but,  as  was  to  bo  expected,  showing  damage  due 
to  the  unfavourable  weather.  The  following 
varieties  were  the  most  noteworthy :  Bessie 
Brown,    Mme.    Jules    Gravereaux    (the    premier 


bloom  in  the  show),  Mildred  Grant,  Captain 
Hayward,  Dean  Hole,  Mme.  Melanie  Soupert, 
Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Liberty,  Marechal  Niel, 
Comtesse  de  Ludre,  and  Rosomaine  CTravereaux. 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  Drew,  Longworth,  Berks. 

The  class  for  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  was  inter- 
esting. For  12  blooms  Mr.  Drew  won  the 
premier  place  with  neat  flowers  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Mrs.  Miles  Kennedy,  White  Mamau 
Cochet,  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux,  Mrs.  Ed.  Maw- 
ley,  and  Medea  as  the  best  examples.  Messrs, 
B.  Cant  &  Sons  were  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  3rd, 
Messrs.  Rogers  &  Son,  Red  Lodge  Nurseries, 
Southampton. 

In  the  class  for  garden  or  decorative  varieties, 
in  six  bunches  of  not  fewer  than  three  sprays 
of  each  kind,  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  of  Chard, 
were  the  only  competitors,  and  were  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  a  good  display. 

Several  classes  were  provided  for  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  the  principal  being  the  class 
for  which  the  Munt  Challenge  Cup  was  offered. 
The  schedule  required  18  distinct  blooms,  and 
five  exhibitors  competed,  the  collective  groups 
making  a  good  display.  Mr.  E.  Percy  Sug- 
den.  Uplands,  Wimborne,  won  the  trophy  with 
good  blooms  of  a  medium  size,  chief  of  which 
were  White  Maman  Cochet,  Dean  Hole,  Avoca, 
Captain  Hayward,  Lyon  Rose,  and  Mrs.  Ed. 
Mawley.  Dr.  Charles  Lamplodgh,  Alverstoke, 
was  placed  2nd. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  added  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibition.  For  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect.  Mr. 
T  Hall  (gr.  to  Lord  Swaythling,  South 
Stoneham  House,  Southampton),  won  the  1st 
prize  with  a  fairly  good  arrangement,  in  which 
Schizanthus  was  used  freely. 

Cut  flowers  were,  as  usual  at  this  show,  a 
prominent  feature.  For  12  bunches  of  hardy 
border  flowers,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  The  Nurseries, 
Shirley,  Southampton,  won  the  1st  prize  easily 
with  a  characteristic  selection  of  choice  sub- 
jects. 2nd,  Mr.  W.  Palmer,  The  Nurseries, 
Andover. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown,  and  11  classes 
were  provided  for  them  in  the  schedule. 
The  results  were  remarkable  for  the  success  of 
one  exhibitor — Sir  R.  Baker,  Ranston,  Blandford 
(gr.  Mr.  Usher),  who  secured  the  leading  award 
in  nine  of  the  classes  with  exceedingly  fine 
blooms,  well  displayed.  He  showed  Clara  Curtis, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  A.  Ireland, 
Etta  Dyke,  John  Ingman,  The  King,  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes,  Elsie  Herbert,  Constance  Oliver, 
Lavender,  G.  Herbert,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore, 
Yellow  Hammer,  Gordon  Anketell,  and  other 
choice  varieties.  Mr.  H.  H.  Lees,  Warblingtoii, 
Havant,  secured  the  2nd  prize  in  most  of  the 
classes  with  good  specimens  of  leading  varieties. 

Mr.  Ellwood  was  placed  1st  for  black  Grapes 
with  good  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr. 
J.  Westron  (gr.  to  L.  Walker  Munro,  Esq., 
Rhinefield,  Brockenhurst),  had  the  best  white 
Grapes  in  rather  green-berried  Foster's  Seedling. 

Peaches  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
Andover  Nurseries,  and  Nectarines  (a  fine  dish 
of  Cardinal)  by  Mr.  W.  Gregory  (gr.  to  H. 
D.  Broughton,  Esq.).  Mr.  Westron  had  the 
best  Melon — the  Peer — in  a  keen  competition 
with  six  other  growers.  Mr.  Hall  won  in  the 
class  for  two  dishes  of  Strawberries  with  the 
varieties  Bedford  Champion  and  Royal  Sovereign. 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  won  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons'  special  prize  for  six  dishes  of 
vegetables.  Mr.  Ellwood  secured  iNlessrs. 
Toogood's  prize  for  six,  and  Messrs.  Carter's 
chief  prize  for  six  dishes,  with  exceedingly  fine 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Tomatos,  Potatos  and  Carrots. 

Trade  exhibits  were  numerous  and  good.  Gold 
medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Tooooon  & 
Sons,  Southampton,  for  Sweet  Peas;  Mes.srs. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  for  fruit  and  vege- 
tables; Messrs.  B.  Ladh.vms,  Ltd.,  Shirley, 
Southampton,  for  herbaceous  flowers,  Roses,  &c.  i 
Messrs.  Waters.  Balcombe.  Sussex,  for  an  ex- 
ceedingly good  display  of  Carii.-itioiis ;  and  to 
Messrs.  Oakley  &  W.vrLiNO,  florists,  Southamp- 
ton, for  wreaths,  baskets  of  flowers,  &c.  Silver- 
I'ilt  Medals  were  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  Breaioiore, 
Winchester,  for  Sweet  Peas ;  and  .Messrs. 
Bennett,  Guernsey,  for  Carnations.  Silver 
Medals  were  granted  to  Messrs.  DoiniiE  &  Co., 
Rotliesav.  for  Iri.ses  ;  Mr.  Li'Mi.ey,  Havant.  for 
Sweet  Peas;  and  Mr.  Frank  I,ili,ey,  Guorn- 
sey,  for  Gladioli. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON    FLORAL    FETE. 

Cotning-of-Age   Exhibition. 


July  13,  14  and  15. — The  C'oming-of-Age  this 
year  of  the  Wolverhampton  Floral  Fete  has  been 
marked  by  an  exhibition  of  which  the  town  may 
be  justly  proud.  It  would  have  been  still  better 
had  the  season  been  more  genial  for  certain 
flowers  such  as  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas,  that  are 
alwavs  special  features  at  these  shows.  In  an- 
other direction,  however,  there  were  contribu- 
tions of  greater  ambition  than  formerly,  these 
being  attracted  by  the  offer  of  a  special  silver 
vase  valued  at  £50  (or  £50  in  cash)  to  the 
exhibitor  of  the  most  meritorious  and  effective 
display  in  the  show.  This  Coming-of-Age  me- 
morial" was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B-\kers,  Wolver- 
hampton, for  a  very  extensive  water  and  rock- 
garden,  with  collections  of  cut  flowers — the 
largest  exhibit  in  the  show.  At  the  luncheon 
the  :\Iayor  (Councillor  Fred  Evans)  made  an 
interesting  presentation  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Alderman  Craddock,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  management  of  the  fete  since 
its  commencement,  and  latterly  has  filled  the 
office  of  chairman  of  the  general  committee.  The 
presentation  took  the  form  of  a  silver  Rose 
bowl  suitably  inscribed.  In  returning  thanks  for 
this.  Alderman  Craddock  said  the  expenditure 
on  the  first  floral  fete  was  £800,  it  was  now 
£3,500,  Their  income  then  was  £900,  and 
now  it  varied  from  £3,000  to  £4,000,  The 
committee  had  handed  over  to  the  borough  for 
the  improvement  of  the  park  and  other  open 
spaces  something  like  £6,000,  He  remembered 
when  between  25,000  and  30,000  people  visited 
the  show  in  the  three  days,  but  last  year  the 
exhibition  was  visited  by  50,000  people  en  a 
single  day  !  A  great  debt  of  gratitude  was  due 
to  such  men  as  Mr,  Green  (who  started  the  move- 
ment), Mr,  T,  .J,  Barnett,  and  Aldermen  Dickin- 
son and  Saunders, 

The  weather  on  Tuesday  morning  was  threat- 
ening, but  no  rain  fell  until  after  2  p,m.,  when  a 
series  of  violent  rain-storms  commenced  that 
interrupted  the  speeches  at  luncheon  and  de- 
stroyed the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon. 

So  far  as  the  management  of  the  show  was  con- 
cerned Mr,  F,  T,  Beck,  Chairman  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Committee,  Mr,  W,  E,  Barnett  (secre- 
tary), and  the  committee  are  entitled  to  con- 
gratulations. 

Groups  of  Pl.wts. 

The  first  class  was  one  for  a  display  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants,  in  or  out  of  bloom,  and  flowers, 
grouped  for  effect  on  a  ground  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  tent,  not  exceeding  30  feet  by  12  feet.  The 
prizes  offered  in  this  class  amounted  to  £100, 
Messrs,  J,  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  Their  arrangement 
showed  some  movement  away  from  the  method 
practised  by  the  most  popular  exhibitors  of 
groups  in  recent  years.  There  were  no  rustic 
bridges,  cork  arches  or  other  adornment  of  the 
kind.  Indeed,  the  group  on  the  present  occa- 
sion was  similar  (so  far  as  the  arrangement  of  the 
plants  was  concerned)  to  those  exhibited  at 
Shrewsbury  some  15  or  so  years  ago — a  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  sparsely  over 
a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  Moss,  and  small 
pyramidal  groups  at  the  corners  to  give 
effect  to  the  Avhole.  Cut  flowers  are  allowed  in 
the  groups  at  W^olverhampton,  -and  probably  the 
use  of  these  brightens  the  exhibits  in  the  view  of 
the  general  public,  but  the  habitual  allowance 
of  cut  flowers  is  likely  to  have  a  tendency  to 
discourage  high  condition  in  the  plants  them- 
selves. An  exhibitor  of  inferior  plants  may  do 
much  with  cut  flowers  to  hide  their  lack  of  the 
highest  cultural  condition.  ^lessrs.  Cypher, 
how^ever,  treated  their  groups  as  artists,  and  the 
choice  cut  flowers  were  very  skilfully  arranged, 
both  in  regard  to  position  a'nd  colour.  The  "2nd 
prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W,  A.  Holmes,  Chester- 
field, and  the  3rd  by  Mr,  W.  Vause,  Leamington, 
•  in  the  companion  group  for  ornamental  foliage 
plants  there  were  four  exhibits,  Mr,  W.  A, 
Holmes,  Chesterfield,  gaining  the  1st  prize  with 
a  first-rate  group,  in  which  the  various  plants 
were  of  extia  quality  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  J,  Cypher  & 
Sons;  and  3rd,  Sir  G,  H,  Keneick,  Edgbaston 
(gr,  Mr.  ,T.  V,  Macdonald), 

In  the  class  for  a  smaller  group,  a  very  pretty 


arrangement  from  J,  A,  Kenrick,  Esq,,  Edgbas- 
ton (gr,  Mr.  A,  Cryer),  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  whilst  the  2nd  prize  went  to  Mr,  W,  R, 
Manning,  Dudley. 

Class  4  was  for  a  group  of  flowering  plants, 
one  kind  only,  to  occupy  a  ground  space  of  50 
square  feet.  The  choice  of  plant  being  left  to  the 
exhibitor,  there  were  collections  of  tuberous- 
rooted  and  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  Hydrangea 
hortensis,  rambling  and  Polyantha  Roses  and 
Ericas,  The  1st  prize  was  well  deserved  by  a 
magnificent  group  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
shown  by  Messrs.  BL.iCKJiORE  &  Langdon.  The 
varieties  represented  in  this  group  were  of  the 
highest  quality,  and  the  culture  was  beyond 
praise.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Roses 
from  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd,,  and  the  3rd  to 
Ericas  from  Messrs.  J,  Cypher  &  Sons, 

J,  A,  Kenrick,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  in  a 
competition  for  the  best  collection  of  decorative 
plants  and  cut  flowers  arranged  on  a  space  not 
e.\ceeding  6  feet  by  4  feet,  and  the  1st  prize  for 
six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  the  class  for  20 
plants  in  pots  not  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter, 
at  least  eight  to  be  in  bloom.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  J,  Cypher  &  Sons,  and  the  2nd 
by  Mr,  W,  Yause,  Leamington,  but  in  neither 
case  were  the  plants  of  extraordinary  character. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  plants  of  Gloxinia  was 
from  B.  H,  Mander,  Esq,,  Trysull.  near  Wolver- 
hampton (gr.  Mr.  C.  Weaver),  These  were  good 
specimens  in  7-inch  pots. 

The  special  competitive  Begonias  could  not  be 
compared  favourabl.y  with  these  shown  by 
Messrs,  Bl.ackmore  &  Langdon  in  the  group 
class  already  noticed.  The  best  collection  of  12 
plants  was  shown  by  Mr.  Mander, 

The  best  exhibit  of  six  Caladiums  was  shown 
by  J,  A,  Kenrick,  Esq,,  Edgbaston  (gr,  Mr.  A. 
Cryer),  and  the  best  group  of  half-a-dozen  Zonal 
Pelargonium  plants  by  Lieut. -Col,  C,  T,  INLinder, 
Compton, 

Roses, 

We  have  said  already  that  Roses  are  one  of  the 
great  features  at  these  shows  ;  it  is  in  keeping, 
therefore,  that  the  most  important  class  com- 
pares with  the  biggest  class  in  the  N.R,S, 
schedule,  and  requires  72  distinct  Roses  in  each 
exhibit.  On  this  occasion  there  were  three  ex- 
hibits— one  from  Ireland  and  two  from  England, 
The  Irish  exhibit  gained  the  1st  prize  for  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  were  awarded  the  2nd,  and 
Messrs,  R,  Harkness  &  Co,,  Hitchin,  the  3rd 
jirize.  The  best  exhibit  was  well  ahead,  both  in 
the  quality  and  size  of  olooms,  but  they  were  not 
equal  to  the  best  exhibition  standard.  We  will 
mention  some  of  the  better  blooms.  These  were  : 
Col,  R,  S,  Williamson,  jNIildred  Grant,  Charles 
Grahame,  Kiinigin  Carola,  Mrs.  W,  J.  Grant,  W, 
K.  Smith,  Captain  Hayward.  Mrs.  Ed.  Mawley, 
Ladv  Helen  Vincent  and  Mme,  ]Melanie  Soupert. 
In  the  2nd  prize  exhibit,  the  variety  Mrs,  Ed, 
Mawley  appeared  to  good  advantage,  and  the 
collection  contained  a  large  but  somewhat  iU- 
formed  flower  of  the  modern  variety  William 
Shean, 

In  the  class  for  48  blooms,  distinct,  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded  for  a  collection  from  Messrs, 
J,  Townsend  &  Sons,  W^orcester — a  very  com- 
mendable exhibit  of  medium-sized  Roses,  jlessrs, 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  were  2nd ;  Mr, 
Hugh  Dickson.  Belfast,  3i'd ;  and  Messrs,  F, 
Cant  &  Co,,  Colchester,  4th. 

Messrs,  J,  Townsend  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prize 
for  12  trebles,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr, 
Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast",  and  Messrs,  R,  Hark- 
ness &  Co, 

In  the  class  for  24  Rose  blooms,  distinct,  Mr, 
W^,  J.  ^I.ATTOCK,  Oxford,  gained  the  1st  prize, 
and  Messrs,  J.  Townsend  &  Sons  the  2nd  prize. 

Class  13  was  one  tor  new  Roses  of  1935,  1907  or 
1908.  The  varieties  that  won  the  1st  prize  for 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  were  as  follow : — Lvon 
Rose.  Lady  Helen  Vincent.  Milly  Crean,  "  H. 
Armytage  Jloore,  Reuee  Wilmart-ltrban,  Laurent 
Carle,  Harry  Kirk.  Lady  Ursula,  Mme,  Legond 
Weber,  Mrs,  Aaron  Ward,   Baron  Armgard  von 


Biel  and  Comtesse  Icy  Hardegg,  Messrs, 
Perkins  &  Son,  Coventry,  were  2nd, 

The  best  dark  Rose  exhibited  in  12  blooms  was 
Hugh  Dickson,  shown  by  Jlr,  Hugh  Dickson, 
The  same  variety  gained  "the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes, 
and  the  only  other  dark  Rose  entered  in  the  com- 
petition was  Captain  Hayward,  Bessie  Brown, 
exhibited  by  Messrs,  J,  Townsend  &  Sons,  was 
the  best  light  Rose,  and  Her  Majesty,  from 
Messrs,  Perkins  &  Son,  was  awarded  "the  2nd 
prize. 

As  so  often  happens  at  exhibitions,  the  best 
Tea  Roses  were  shown  from  Oxfordshire.  In  the 
class  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  the  1st  prize  whs 
won  by  JNIr,  W.  J,  Mattock,  He  showed  Muriel 
Grahame,  Mrs,  Ed,  Mawley  and  White  Maman 
Cochet  in  excell  "nt  condition.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  F,  Cant  &  Co, 

Garden  Roses  were  shown  by  some  of  the  lead- 
ing exhibitors.  The  1st  prize  "for  12  bunches  was 
won  bv  Jlr,  J,  Mattock,  and  he  was  followed  by 
Messrs.   F.  Cant  &  Go. 

The,  only  display  of  climbing  Roses  in  pots 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  who  staged 
a  number  of  varieties  on  a  space  8  feet  by  5  feet, 
and  gained  the  1st  prize, 

Mr,  Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks,,  had  the 
best  vase  of  cut  Roses,  Mr.  W,  J,  G.iRNER  being 
2nd,  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  however,  had  the  be=t 
bowl  of  Roses. 

In  the  amateurs'  classes,  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq., 
Worcester,  won  the  1st  prize  for  36  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, for  24  blooms,  distinct,  six  trebles,  12 
Roses,  distinct,  and  12  Tea  Roses,  distinct.  W. 
Frogg.\rt  Bruford,  Esq.,  Tettenhall  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
Finch),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  18  blooms, 
distinct,  and  12  blooms,  distinct,  R,  W,  Wilson, 
Esq,,  Compton  (gr,  Mr.  Boucher),  had  the  best 
bowl  of  Roses,  and  the  Marquis  of  Northampton 
the  best  vase  of  cut  blooms. 

Sweet  Peas.  ■ 

The  1st  prize  for  18  varieties  in  an  open  class  I 
was  won  by  Mr,  T,  Jones,  Ruabon,  for  a  collec-  ■ 
tion  of  strongly-grown,  well-coloured  flowers,  the 
varieties  being  The  King,  Mrs,  A,  Ireland, 
Othello  Spencer,  Aurora  Spencer,  Audrey  Crier, 
John  Ingmau,  The  Marquis,  Etta  Dyke,  iNIai- 
quise  Willis,  Princess  Victoria,  JMrs,  C.  Foster, 
Clara  Curtis,  Minnie  Christie.  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Helen  Lewis,  Elsie  Herbert,  Olive  Bolton,  and 
Co.nstance  Oliver.  There  were  three  exhibits, 
but  there  had  been  more  entries.  2nd,  Sir  R. 
Baker,  Bart,,  Blandford  (gr,  Mr,  A,  E,  Usher); 
3rd,   Messrs.    Hobbies,   Ltd,,   Dereham, 

The  next  class  was  limited  to  amateurs.  It 
required  12  varieties,  and  the  prizes  were  given 
by  Mr,  Henry  Eckford,  The  1st  prize  was 
gained  by  Sir  R,  Baker,  Bart,  Queen  Alex- 
andra was  shown  with  excellent  effect  in  this 
collection,     2nd,  Mr.  J.  Haycock,  Ruabon. 

In  Mr,  Robt.  S.ydenham's  classes  for  12  dis- 
tinct and  six  distinct  varieties  the  1st  prize  in 
the  former  class  was  won  by  Sir  R,  B,\KER, 
Bart,,  and  the  2nd  by  Mrs,  Chappell,  Warwick 
(gr,  Mr,  T,  Parry),  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr,  J. 
H.iYcocK,  Ruabon,  and  A.  Ashworth,  Esq., 
Gresford  (gr,  Mr.  W,  H,  Shaw), 

In  Messrs.  Baker's  class  for  six  varieties,  the 
1st  and  2nd  prizes  were  won  by  Sir  R.  Baker, 
Bart.,  and  ^Ir.  T.  Jones  respectively. 

The  only  other  firm  offering  prizes  for  these 
flowers  were  Messrs,  Webb  k  Sons,  Stourbridge, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  again  won  by  Sir  R. 
Baker,  Bart,,  the  2nd  prize  being  gained  by 
Watson  Smith,  Esq,,  Stourbridge  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Davis), 

Other  Cut  Flowers, 

A  class  was  arranged  for  Pausies  and  Violas, 
in  which  the  flowers  were  dis}>osed  on  a  space 
not  exceeding  7  feet  by  3  feet.  The  Viola  blooms 
were  arranged  in  glasses,  but  not  tied  up  in 
spra.vs  in  the  usual  manner,  for  every  flower  had 
its  stem  in  the  water,  and  the  blooms  were  re- 
lieved with  Viola  foliage  and  other  suitable 
greenery.  The  1st  and  2nd  prize  exhibits  were 
arranged  on  a  black  velvet  ground  with  high  mir- 
rors at  the  back.  The  effect  was  good,  for  al- 
though the  schedule  permitted  the  Pansies  to  be 
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shown  in  the  usual  way,  this  was  not  done,  but 
the  blooms  were  placed  in  glass  vases  like  the 
Violas.  Tho  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  W. 
Pejiberton  &  Son,  Bloxwich,  and  the  2nd  by 
Messrs.  J.  Bastock  &  Son,  Moseley,  Birmingham. 
Delphiniums  were  staged  on  the  ground  in 
groups,  so  that  the  flowers  were  well  within 
view.  It  is  a  mistake  to  put  such  tall  flower- 
spikes  as  these  on  tables,  although  it  is  done 
occasionally  at  competitive'  exhibitions.  Messrs. 
Blackmoke  &  Langdon  were  awarded  the  1st 
prize  ;  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  &  Co.,  Bedale,  the  2nd  ; 
and  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  the  3rd 
prizes. 

The  collections  of  hardy  border  flowers  were 
arranged  in  spaces  of  15  feet  by  5  feet,  and  the 
banks  of  bloom  these  collections  furnished  ap- 
peared to  be  of  unusual  height.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  Messrs.  J.  Gibson  &  Co.  for  a  group 
in  which  Poppies,  Pseonies,  Irises  and  Gaillardias 
were  the  most  effective  patches  of  colour.  The 
2nd  prize  was  gained  by  Messrs.  H.uiKNESS  & 
Son,  and  the  3rd  by  Jlessrs.  George  Bunyabd  & 
Co. 

The  best  12  bunches  of  hardy  garden  flowers 
in  a  considerable  competition  in  a  class  for  gen- 
tlemen's gardeners  and  amateurs  came  from 
Lieut.-Col.  C.  T.  Mander,  who  had  a  very  good 
group. 

Fruit. 
Although  this  show  is  too  early  to  have  exten- 
sive exhibits  of  fruit,  nevertheless  this  important 
branch  of  gardening  was  represented.  There 
were  four  exhibits  in  a  class  for  four 
bunches  of  Grapes.  The  1st  prize  collection  was 
shown  by  Lord  Savile,  K.C.V.O.,  Ollerton, 
Notts  (gr.  Mr.  Doe).  He  had  Madresfield  Court, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater;  2nd,  J.  Drake,  Esq.,  Market 
Rasen  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Parker).  Lord  Savile  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  two  Bunches  of  White 
Grapes  showing  Jluscat  of  Alexandria. 

The  best  black  Grapes  were  Black  Hamburgh, 
rhown  by  Lord  Savile. 

There  were  two  classes  for  Melons.  The  1st 
prize  for  a  green-fleshed  fruit  was  awarded  the 
Earl  of  Ormskirk  for  a  variety  named  Countess 
of  Ormskirk.  The  best  scarlet-fleshed  variety 
was  Sutton's  Scarlet,  a  small  fruit  of  this  being 
shown  by  Lord  Savile. 

There  were  classes  for  six  Peaches  and  six 
Nectarines.  In  the  former  class  the  1st  prize  was 
awarded  the  variety  Royal  George,  as  shown  by 
Lord  Bagot,  Rugeley  (gr.  IMr.  T.  Bannerman) ; 
Diamond  was  2nd,  shown  by  Lord  Savile.  For 
Nectarines,  the  Executors  of  Sir  P.  A.  Muntz, 
Bart.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Blakeway),  obtained 
the  1st  prize  for  Early  Rivers,  and  the  2nd  prize 
was  given  to  the  Earl  of  Lathom  for  excellent 
fruits  of  the  variety  Pineapple. 

Strawberries,  shown  in  collections  of  three 
dishes  each,  were  remarkable  for  large  size,  whilst 
having  plenty  of  colour.  The  varieties  in  the 
1st  prize  exhibit  from  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle),  were 
Gunton  Park,  Kentish  Favourite,  and  Royal 
Sovereign.  The  2nd  prize  was  won  by  Lord 
Hatherton,  Teddesley  Hall,  Penkridge  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Taylor).  He  had  Mentmore,  Bedford  Scarlet, 
and  Royal   Sovereign. 

The  best  Tomatos  in  a  class  for  three  dishes 
vexe  the  variety  Princess  of  Wales,  being 
moderate  size  fruits  of  perfect  form  and  very 
heavy.  They  were  shown  by  Mrs.  J.  Evans, 
Wolverhampton  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Rlaybury). 

There  were  only  two  exhibits  in  a  class  for  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fruit.  The  1st  prize 
was  gained  easily  by  Lord  Savile.  His  Madres- 
field Court  Grapes  were  remarkably  good,  being 
long,  well-formed  bunches,  in  which  the  size  and 
colour  of  berries  were  alike  excellent.  His  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria  was  scarcely  less  satisfactory. 
In  addition  to  the  Grapes,  there  were  Peaches 
Stirling  Castle  and  Dymond,  Nectarines  Dryden 
and  Imperial  Downton,  Figs  Brown  Turkey  and 
a  seedling  Melon.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  J.  Drake,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  Jlr.  W. 
Parker). 

The  most  important  class  in  the  fruit  section 
was  one  for  displays  of  growing  fruit  trees  in 
pots,  to  be  arranged  on  spaces  of  20  feet  by  9  feet. 
Quality  of  exhibits,  taste  in  arrangement,  and 
general  effectiveness  were  the  points  to  be  con- 
sidered by  the  judges.  There  were  only  two  ex- 
hibitors. Messrs.  'T.  Rivers  &  Son  and  Messrs. 
The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford. 
Messrs.  Rivers'  group  well  deserved  the  1st  prize 
awarded   it,   for   the   fruits  the   trees   bore  were 


nearly  all  ripe  or  ripening,  and  the  quality 
throughout  the  heavily-cropped  trees  was  ex 
ceedingly  high.  Lady  Sudeley  Apple,  Grand 
Duke  and  Late  Orange  Plums,  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  and  Yellow  Shaddocks  contributed  high 
colour  to  the  group,  and,  therefore,  heightened 
the  effect.  The  group  from  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.  was  likewise  commendable  from 
most  points  of  view,  and  certainly  the  vines  were 
of  the  highest  quality  and  condition.  But  the 
fruit  generally  was  less  ripe  and,  therefore,  less 
effective. 

Vegetables. 
Prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables  were  offered 
by  several  of  the  seed  firms.  There  were  five 
exhibits  in  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for  six 
dishes,  and  the  1st  prize  was  aw^arded  the  Duke 
of  Portland,  K.G.,  Worksop,  Notts,  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson).  His  "  dishes  "  were  Superlative 
Potato,  Perfection  Tomato,  Centenary  Pea,  New 
Red  intermediate  Carrot,  Magnum  Bonum 
Cauliflower  and  White  Leviathan  Onion ;  2nd, 
the  Marquis  of  Northampton  (gr.  Mr.  Searle). 

An  equal  number  of  competitors  entered  in 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Son's  class  for  eight  dishes. 
In  this  case  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  He  showed  jNIonster 
White  Turnip,  Early  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  Re- 
liance Globe  Beet,  Express  Potato,  Supreme 
Beans,  Victory  Tomato,  Intermediate  Carrots, 
and  Duke  of  Albany  Peas  ;  2]id,  F.  E.  Muntz, 
Esq.,  Hockley  Heath  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster). 

In  another  class  of  Messrs.  Webb's  for  six 
dishes,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Watson 
Smith,  Esq.,  Stourbridge  (gr.   Mr.  H.  Davis). 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  and  amateurs' 
classes,  the  1st  prize  for  six  varieties  of  fruits 
was  won  by  Lord  Savile;  2nd,  Lord  Bagot, 
Rugeley  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bannerman) ;  and  in  that 
for  a  collection  of  10  kinds  of  vegetables,  by  the 
Duke  of  Portland  ;  2nd,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton. 

Florists  in  Decoration. 
The  best  featherweight  bouquet  was  an  ar- 
rangement of  Oncidiums  and  .Odontoglossums, 
with  a  few  other  Orchids  and  trailing  growths  of 
Asparagus,  &c.  It  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Garner,  Altrincham,  was  2nd.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons  were  also  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  bridal  bouquet  and  two  brides- 
maids' bouquets.  The  bride's  was  formed 
of  white  Odontoglossum  crispum.  Pancratium, 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  and  the  bridesmaids'  of 
pink  Carnations  and  Lilj[  of  the  Valley.  Mr. 
W.  J.  G.arner  was  2nd  in  this  class,  and  Mr. 
J.  E.  Knight,  nurseryman,  Wolverhampton, 
3rd.  Messrs.  J.  Cypher"  &  Co.  also  won  the  1st 
prize  for  a  hand  bouquet. 

The  competition  in  the  classes  for  dinner-table 
decorations  was  numerous,  and  the  displays 
needed  a  large  share  of  one  of  the  tents.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  Miss  F.  Jenks,  Codsall,  won 
the  1st  prize  for  an  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas,  a 
pale-coloured  variety  ;  Adiantum  Ferns  and  Sela- 
ginella  were  used  tor  greenery  to  the  rejection 
of  natural  foliage. 

In  the  open  class  there  were  eight  exhibits, 
and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  J. 
Townsend  k  Sons,  Worcester,  who  employed 
very  pretty  Roses,  but  somewhat  marred  the 
good  effect  by  using  Francoa  ramosa  with  them. 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  furnished 
almost  one-half  of  the  tent  containing  the 
plant  groups,  showing  as  the  main  feature  a 
water-garden  planted  with  Japanese  and  other 
Irises,  Spirfeas,  Sarracenias,  Gunnera  manicata, 
and  a  host  of  other  species  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. This  exhibit  was  of  a  most  comprehensive 
character,  arranged  on  a  space  measuring  100  feet 
by  20  feet,  and  showed  much  skill  in  de- 
sign and  execution.  In  addition  to  a  water  and 
adjoining  rock-garden,  the  Messrs.  Baker's 
showed  a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  a  very  large 
exhibit  of  cut  Roses,  and  a  big  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  Gladioli  in  variety.  There  were 
40  tons  of  stone  emnloyed  in  forming  the  rock 
and  water-garden.  The  exhibit  was  awarded  the 
special  50-guinea  Vase  and  two  special  Gold 
Medals. 

The  Hon.  Vicar Y  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House 
Gardens,  Aldenham  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  made 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  vegetables,  inclusive  of 
upwards    of    70    dishes.      The    assortment    and 


cjuality  of  these  vegetables  were  alike  of  extra- 
ordinary merit.     (Special  Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Backhouse  &  Son,  Ltd.,  York, 
exhibited  a  rock-garden,  8  feet  or  10  feet  high  and 
40  feet  long,  with  a  water-garden  in  the  front. 
The  arrangement  and  planting  of  this  exhibit 
was  carried  out  with  skill,  and  excepting  the 
placing  of  some  of  the  stones  in  a  perpendicular 
fashion  the  effect  was  as  natural  as  could  be 
possibly  obtained  in  a  temporary  show.  Even  the 
stone  had  an  appearance  opposed  to  newness. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate  Nur- 
series, London,  made  an  excellent  display  in  the 
form  of  a  group  containing  such  pot  plants  as 
Codiwums,  Carnations,  Coleus,  rambling  Roses, 
and  many  other  plants,  whilst  the  interspersion 
of  tall  vases  of  cut  Carnations  helped  to  make  a 
verv  fine  effect.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Tnos.  S.  Ware  (1902  Ltd.),  Fehham, 
Middlesex,  showed  a  large  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  staged  to  produce  a  good  colour  effect. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  JjIrman  &  Co.,  Chard,  showed  lovely 
Centaureas,  also  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  in  all  cases  the  exhibits  being  cut 
blooms.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,.  Stourbridge, 
had  an  imposing  exhibit,  the  centre  of  this  being 
formed  of  the  stand  exhibited  by  the  firm  at 
the  Holland  Park  Show,  but  a  table  7  feet  wide 
was  added  around  the  base.  On  this  enlarged 
stage  Messrs.  Webb  exhibited  Sweet  Peas, 
Gloxinias,  Celosias,  and  other  flowers,  also  choice 
Melons  and  a  large  assortment  of  vegetables. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Thos.  W.  Daklington,  Warton, 
Carnforth,  had  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  ar- 
ranged in  tall  vases  and  baskets,  &c.  (Small 
Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton,  had  a  collection 
of  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  flowers.  (Small 
Silver  Medal.) 

A  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  was  exhibited  by  The  CoRPOR.iTioN  oe 
Wolverhampton  {gr.  Mr.  A.  Webster).  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Bahnett,  Nurserymen,  Albrighton, 
near  Wolverhampton,  exhibited  Tomatos,  Irises, 
and    other    produce.     (Bronze    Medal.) 

An  extraordinary  exhibit  of  Gladioli  was  made 
by  the  proprietors  of  Lilley's  Bulb  Fakm, 
Guernsey.  The  Colvilei,  ramosus  and  nanus 
types  were  represented  in  much  variety.  A  very 
interesting  exhibit.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham  and  Manchester, 
showed  a  group  of  plants  of  Aralia  sinensis  alba 
marmorata,  having  this  effective  plant  in  8-inch 
and  lOinch  pots.     (Silver  Jledal.) 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  had  a  very  fine 
and  dainty  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  arranged  in 
silvered  rustic  ware.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  N.  Pattison,  Nurseryman,  Shrews- 
bury, exhibited  Violas  (Bronze  Medal),  and  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  a  group  of 
Ferns   (Bronze  Medal). 

Jlr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Hazlewood  Road  Nur- 
series, Acock's  Green,  Birmingham,  showed  a 
group  of  cut  flowers  of  their  new  perpetual- 
flowering  Pink,  known  as  "  Progress."  It  is  a 
distinct  shade  of  purple,  and  very  fragrant.  In 
a  mass  this  seedling  was  very  effective. 

Jlr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Deanland  Nursery.  Bal- 
conibe,  Sussex,  made  an  extensive  exhibit  of 
cut, Carnation  flowers,  having  a  large  number  of 
varieties.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Miss  S.  S.  Thompson,  Alfred  Road,  Hands- 
worth,  exhibited  a  group  of  cactaceous  plants. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd..  Shirley,  near 
Southampton,  made  a  grand  display  of  hardy 
flowers  in  the  cut  state.  Pinks,  Gaillardias  and 
Scabious  were  the  principal  kinds.  (Silver 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Warwickshire, 
staged  an  attractive  group  of  Phloxes.  Altliough 
so  early  in  the  season  some  of  them  had  been 
brought  into  flower  in  an  unhealed  house.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  .Solihull  and  Birming- 
ham, had  a  large  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  plants 
and  cut  flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothes.ay,  contributed  a 
choice  assortment  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  in  t.ill 
glasses  :  also  a  number  of  Violas,  shown  in  sprays. 
Pansy  flowers  displayed  on  boards,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  DicKsoNS,  Chester,  exhibited  a   group 
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of  Delphiniums,  Carnations  and  general  hardy 
flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nur- 
series, Norwood,  London,  e.xhibited  a  fine  group 
of  Caiadiums.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had 
a  number  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  (apparently  an 
overflow  from  the  competitive  exhibit),  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gathered  Oranges.  (Silver-gilt 
Medal.) 

Two  exhibits  were  staged  on  the  grass  without 
the  tents,  one  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Knight,  Nursery- 
man, Wolverhampton  (Silver-gilt  Medal),  and  the 
other  from  Messrs.  T.  B.  Dobbs  &  Co.,  Wolver- 
hampton. (Silver  Medal.J  In  both  exhibits  there 
were  rustic  arches  and  similar  garden  furniture, 
also  bedding  and  other  plants. 


BRIGHTON  ROSE  AND  SWEET  PEA. 

June  29,  30. — Unfavourable  weather  attended 
the  opening  day  of  this  show,  and  although, 
generally,  the  exhibition  was  a  success,  exhibits 
of  Roses  were  disappointing.  Sweet  Peas,  how- 
ever,   were   well   represented. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Roses,  including 
plants  and  cut  blooms,  occupying  an  area  of 
15  feet  by  8  feet,  Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons, 
Canterbury,  won  the  1st  prize  easily,  with  a 
splendidly-arranged  group.  The  varieties  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Richmond  and  Joseph  Lowe  were 
finely  displayed.  2nd,  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  XJck- 
field ;  3rd,  Harry  Young,  Esq.,  Withdean 
Grange,  Brighton  (gr.  Mr.  Edward  Jones).  The 
1st  prize  included  a  silver  cup,  together  with  the 
Society's  Silver-gilt  Medal.  The  exhibit  was  also 
awarded  the  Corporation  Challenge  Bowl,  pre- 
sented for  the  most  meritorious  exhibit  in  the 
show.  Messrs.  Geo.  Mount  &  Sons  excelled 
in  the  class  for  48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties. 
The    2nd    prize    was    awarded    to    Mr.    Frank 

WOOLLARD. 

A  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Society's  Silver  Medal 
were  offered  as  the  1st  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas,  artistically  arranged,  with  any  cut 
foliage  or  foliage  plants,  on  a  table  4  feet  square. 
Mr.  Jas.  Box,  Lindfield.  was  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor.  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe,  and 
E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Burrs  Wood,  Groom- 
bridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Pashett),  won  the  2nd  and 
3rd  prizes  respectively. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Pashett  was  placed  1st  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Carnations,  occupying  a  table  measuring 
4  square  feet ;  2nd,  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters. 

Miss  Mabel  Howell  showed  the  best  dinner- 
table  decoration  in  strong  competition. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  Col. 
Dudley  Sampson,  Buxshalls,  Lindfield  (gr.  Mr. 
Geo.  Porter),  was  placed  1st ;  and  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  F.  Barchard,  Esq.,  Horsted  Place, 
Uckfield  (gr.  Mr.  Tourle). 

A  iircular  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  arranged  in  a  space  10  feet  in  diameter, 
was  best  shown  by  Mr.  Edward  Jones  ;  2ud,  S. 
C.  Witting,  Esq.,  Hollingberry  Copse,  Brighton 
(gr.    Mr.   G.    Chandler). 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FRUIT 
AND  POTATO  TRADES'  ASSOCIATION. 

July  6. — We  are  informed  that  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federation  at  a  meeting  held  at  the 
Tavistock  Hotel.  Covent  Garden,  on  the  above 
date.  Copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to  the 
Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  and  others  : — 

"  That  this  Federation  learns  with  great  dis- 
may that  it  is  proposed  to  impose  further  burdens 
of  taxation  upon  land,  and  respectfully  desires  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  the  following  points  affecting  the 
market-gardening  industry : — 

"  1.  Market-gardeners  send  daily  consignments 
at  a  very  early  hour  to  populous  centres,  and  are 
therefore  compelled  to  carry  on  business  within 
the  '  collection  and  delivery  '  area  of  a  railway 
station. 

"2.  As  market-gardeners  cannot  move  further 
out  for  the  above  reason,  the  only  effect  of  the 
undeveloped  land  tax  on  their  industry  would  be 
to  increase  the  heavy  burdens  already  imposed 
upon  them. 

"3.  If  market-gardeners  should  succeed  in 
throwing  any  portion  of  this  increased  burden 
upon   their   customers,   the   result   would   be   to 


increase  the  cost  of  two  most  important  items  in 
the  nation's  food  supply,  i.e.,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables. 

"  4.  Market-gardeners  employ  more  hands  per 
acre  than  the  ordinary  agriculturist,  and  for  this 
reason  ought  to  share  the  exemption  from  the 
undeveloped  land  tax  conferred  upon  every  other 
trade,  business,  or  industry,  except  agriculture. 

"5.  The  proposed  increment  duty  will  also 
bear  very  hardly  upon  the  market-garden  in- 
dustry. As  building  development  advances,  the 
market-gardener  has  to  move,  and  has  to  expend 
large  sums  on  erecting  new  greenhouses  and  other 
buildings,  and  especially  in  heavily  manuring  the 
new  soil.  By  selling  his  interest  in  the  land  for 
more  than  he  gave,  the  market-gardener  is  at 
present  able  to  provide  a  fund  towards  such  new 
outlay,  but  on  such  occasions  the  industry  will 
suffer  severely  if  in  future  the  State  insists  upuu 
taking  20  per  cent,  of  the  increment,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Finance  Bill." 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  6,  7. — The  annual  summer  exhibition 
was  held  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  these  dates  in 
unfavourable  weather.  The  exhibits  of"  Roses, 
Sweet  Peas,  vegetables  and  plants  were  excel- 
lent, as  also  were  the  several  elegant  floral  deco- 
rations. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for 
effect  were  much  admired.  'The  one  arranged  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Hatch,  Southend-on-Sea,  secured  the  - 
Gold  Medal,  being  much  superior  to  aU  others 
not  only  in  the  quality,  suitability  and  variety  of 
the  plants  employed,  but  also  in  the  tasteful  and 
elegant  manner  m  which  they  were  disposed. 

Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gar- 
dens, Colchester,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class 
for  48  distinct  varieties  of  Roses,  thereby  win- 
ning the  Challenge  Cup  in  addition  to  a  money 
prize ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  fol- 
lowed closely,  and  Mr.  W.  Leggett,  also  of  Col- 
chester, was  placed  3rd.  The  1st  prize  stand 
contained  grand  blooms  of  well-known  varieties. 

In  the  class  for  18  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  of 
distinct  varieties,  Messrs  D.  Prior  &  Son,  Col- 
chester, had  the  best  stand,  showing,  amongst 
others,  fine  examples  of  Muriel  Graham  and  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant;  2nd,  Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co. 

Amateurs'  Classes. — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pember- 
TON,  Romford,  won  in  the  class  for  24  blooms, 
not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  with  good  solid 
blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Bessie  Brown, 
Dean  Hole,  Mildred  Grant,  Caroline  Testout, 
Horace  Vernet  and  Helen  Keller ;  2nd  Mrs. 
Barnes,  Rochford. 

Four  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society 
were  awarded  to  premier  blooms  as  follow :- — 
To  H.T.  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  shown  by  Mr.  F.  H. 
Fieldgate;  to  H.T.  Dean  Hole,  shown  by  Mr. 
A.  Talbot;  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  A.  L.  Brown. 
The  medal  for  the  best  bloom  staged  in  local 
classes  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Talbot  for  a 
bloom  of  the  variety  Dean  Hole.  As  already 
stated,  Mr.  W.  G.  Hatch  was  awarded  a  Gold 
Medal  for  his  excellent  displav  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  and  Dr.  G.  F.  Jones,  J.P.,  Westcliff-on- 
Sea,  received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  an  interest- 
ing collection  of  Cacti. 


PURLEY  ROSE  AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  10. — Purley  is  situated  in  one  of  the 
most  popular  residential  districts  in  Surrey. 
Whilst  sufficiently  distant  from  London  to  be 
almost  unaffected  by  the  smoke  and  fogs  of  the 
Metropolis,  it  is  within  easy  access  of  the  City, 
being  only  13  miles  from  London  Bridge. 
The  scenery  is  charming,  scarcely  less  so 
than  at  Caterham,  which  is  only  a  few 
miles  away.  Everyone  at  Purley  has  a 
good  garden,  and  to  this  fact  is  due  the 
large  measure  of  support  accorded  the  hor- 
ticultural society.  The  annual  exhibition  was  held 
on  Saturday,  the  10th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of 
Upper  Woodcote,  the  residence  of  the  president, 
William  Webb,  Esq.  The  feature  of  the  exhibi- 
tion were  the  Roses.  The  extra  good  quality  of 
these  flowers  appeared  to  surprise  all  present, 
the  standard  being  very  high,  notwithstanding 
the  wet  weather.  In  the  trade  classes  the  largest, 
that  tor  six  blooms,  distinct,  was  won  by  ftfessrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  followed  by  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son,  all  of 


Colchester,  in  this  order.  The  1st  prize  for  12 
trebles  was  won  by  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  F.  Cant  &  Co.  being  2nd.  Tea  Roses  were 
best  shown  by  Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Oxford,  who 
won  the  1st  prize  for  12  blooms,  distinct.  The 
best  garden  Roses  exhibited  by  nurserymen  in 
the  county  of  Surrey  were  from  Messrs.  W. 
Spooner  &  Son,  Woking ;  Messrs.  Geo.  Jackman 
&  Sons,  Woking,  being  2nd. 

In  the  open  classes,  the  leading  prizes 
for  Roses  were  won  by  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease). 
His  collection  of  18  blooms,  distinct,  was 
of  quite  extraordinary  merit.  Amongst  his 
best  blooms  were  Bessie  Brown,  Florence 
Pemberton,  Dean  Hole,  and  Mme.  Melanie 
Soupert.  The  variety  last  mentioned  was 
exceedingly  pretty,  showing  a  fine  develop- 
ment of  the  yellow  shade  characteristic  of  this 
flower.  Mr.  Tate's  blooms  gained  1st  prizes  in 
several  other  classes,  including  those  for  six 
trebles  and  12  Roses,  distinct.  Dr.  T.  E.  Pal- 
LETT,  Earls  Colne,  Essex,  also  had  some  good 
blooms  in  the  open  classes.  The  best  of  the  local 
classes  for  Roses  was  won  by  A.  E.  Protheroe, 
Esq.,  Purley. 

Sweet  Peas  were  not  up  to  proper  exhibition 
standard.  There  were  several  classes  and  entries 
were  made  in  each  of  them. 

There  were  many  exhibits  of  decorated  dining 
tables,  but  most  of  these,  whilst  pretty  in  them- 
selves, were  too  crowded  with  flowers.  In  the 
Rose  class  an  exhibit  of  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
gained  the  1st  prize,  and  in  the  general  class  the 
1st  prize  was  given  to  an  exhibit  consisting  of 
Shirley  Poppies  of  unusually  good  quality.  There 
were  also  classes  for  decorative  plants,  and  for 
vegetables. 

Numerous  exhibits  of  a  non-competitive  charac- 
ter were  displayed,  the  following  firms,  amongst 
others,  being  represented :  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Cheshunt,  Mr.  Thos.  Butcher,  Croydon,  The 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
&  Sons,  Jackman  &  Sons,  G.  &  A.  Clark 
(Dover),  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons,  Mr.  H.  Hi..:.:r'EY, 
Mr.  Jno.  R.  Box,  and  Mr.  Frank  Brazier. 

The  secretaries  are  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux  and 
Mr.  L.   M.  Thudichum. 


SALTAIRE    rose    and   NATIONAL 

SWEET    PEA. 

July  13. — The  Saltaire,  Shipley  and  District 
Rose  Society  has  only  been  established  tor  a 
period  of  six  years,  but  it  has  been  admirably 
managed  by  an  enthusiastic  and  hard-working 
committee,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Wright  (hon.  sec.)  and  Mr.  F.  Jowett 
(chairman),  with  the  result  that  it  now  ranks 
among  the  important  provincial  organisations. 
In  its  early  days  it  welcomed  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  on  the  occasion  of  its  present  show 
it  had  associated  with  it  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society.  It  was  hoped,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
paratively early  date,  there  would  be  an  excellent 
show,  but  the  weather  completely  upset  the 
calculations,  and  the  result  was  a  poor  entry 
as  well  in  the  Rose  and  Sweet  Pea  classes 
as  in  the  general  section  devoted  to  varied 
flowers.  If,  however,  there  was  a  sparsity  in 
the  number  of  exhibits,  there  was  a  quality 
which,  considering  the  weather  experienced  since 
the  commencement  of  the  growing  period,  was 
remarkably  good.  Among  the  Sweet  Peas  and 
the  Roses  alike  there  was  a  preponderance  of 
blooms  that  were  clean  and  unspotted  and 
showed  little  signs  of  the  adverse  conditions 
under  which  they  had  been  produced,  "rhe 
arrangement  of  the  show  was  excellent,  and,  with 
favourable  climatic  conditions,  the  display  would 
no  doubt  have  been  conspicuous  both  for  splendid 
quality  and  extent. 

Sweet  Peas. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties,  distinct,  limited  to 
Yorkshire,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bradford  offered 
a  silver  Cup  value  five  guineas,  in  addition  to  the 
first  prize,  and  the  winner  was  Mr.  S.  F. 
Brotherston  (gr.  to  F.  S.4MUELS0N.  Esq.,  Bracken- 
brough  Hall,  Thirsk),  who  exhibited  bright 
bunches  of  Evelyn  Hemus,  John  Ingman,  James 
Grieve,  King  Edward,  Etta  Dyke,  Helen  Lewis, 
The  Marquis,  Audrey  Crier,  Prince  of  Asturias, 
Aurora,  Mrs.  Mander,  and  Countess  Spencer. 
Mr.  W.  Heslington,  Littlethorpe,  Ripon,  was 
2nd. 
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The  Edwards  Challenge  Trophy,  which  is  com- 
peted for  annually  in  the  provinces,  was  offered 
for  the  second  time,  but  there  were  only  two  ex- 
hibtors.  iUr.  T.  Stevenson  (gr.  to  A.  JIocatta, 
Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone,  Surrey),  who 
won  last  year,  was  again  successful  with  a  splen- 
did collection,  comprising  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  John 
Tngmaii,  Nora  Unwin,  Prince  of  Asturias,  Laven- 
der George  Herbert,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Clara  Curtis, 
]\lrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  The  Marquis.  Helen 
Lewis,  Audrey  Crier,  and  Elsie  Herbert.  Mr. 
\y.  Hopkins  (gr.  to  F.  W.  Welleslet,  Esq., 
Westfield,  Woking)  was  an  excellent  2nd,  having 
John  Ingman,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  The  King, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  Clara  Curtis,  and  Zephyr  in 
grand  form.  jlr.  F.  J.  H.tRRisON,  Rosedene, 
Ulverston,  won  the  Breadmore  Trophy,  open  only 
to  employers  of  one  gardener,  for  12  varieties, 
distinct,  with  a  fine  exhibit,  in  which  Apple 
Blossom  Spencer,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  and  Clara  Curtis  were  good. 
Mr.  D.  M.  Pike,  Railway  Hotel,  Newark, 
was  2nd. 

The  only  exhibitor  in  a  class  for  six  varieties, 
to  be  chosen  from  a  specified  list,  was  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson,  who  received  the  premier  award. 
Mr.  W.  Hopkins  won  an  open  class  for  12  varie- 
ties, distinct,  having  Helen  Pierce,  Elsie  Herbert, 
Clara  Curtis,  Constance  Oliver,  Kitty  Clive,  and 
Nora  Unwin,  all  in  splendid  colour.  Mr.  D.  jNl. 
Pike  was  second.  In  the  class  for  six  specified 
varieties,  Mr.  A.  A.  Elliott,  Ripon  was  1st.  Mr. 
F.  J.  Harrison  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  selected 
sorts,  and  also  for  a  similar  number  with  waved 
standards.  Mr.  A.  A.  Elliott  was  1st  with  a  bunch 
of  Queen.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Shrews- 
bury, won  the  open-to-all  class  for  18  bunches, 
to  be  chosen  from  the  society's  classification  lists. 
Their  best  flowers  were  Constance  Oliver,  Queen 
Alexandra,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Lord  Nelson, 
Mrs.  Collier,  and  Jlarbled  Blue.  Mr.  C.  \V. 
Breadmore  was  2nd.  For  12  bunches,  distinct, 
waved  standards,  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  were  1st, 
Messrs.  Bolton  Bros.  2nd,  and  Mr.  C.  W. 
Breadmore  3rd.  Messrs.  IJolton  Bros,  were 
successful  in  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  Ameri- 
can varieties.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  was  by  far  the 
most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  single  bunch 
classes ;  the  competition  was  poor.  Mr.  Steven- 
son also  showed  well  in  the  decorative  classes, 
as  did  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons. 


Roses. 

The  weather  had  affected  the  Roses  as  badly 
as  the  Sweet  Peas,  with  the  result  that  competi- 
tion was  poor,  but  nevertheless  many  splendid 
flowers  were  staged.  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
Newtownards,  were  splendidly  1st  for  72  distinct 
varieties,  among  the  best  of  which  were  Lady 
Ashton,  C.  J.  Grahame,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley, 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  IMildred  Grant,  Nita  Wel- 
don,  XIrs.  Roosevelt,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford. 
The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hereford, 
was  2nd.  Precisely  the  same  order  was  main- 
tained in  the  classes  for  16  trebles  and  36  distinct 
single  blooms,  the  average  of  quality  being  good 
throughout.  For  24  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  retained  the  leading  position, 
with  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Birch  2nd.  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  won  the  1st  prizes  for  24  H.T.s, 
12  Teas  and  Noisettes,  12  blooms  of  Bessie  Brown, 
and  a  similar  number  of  Wm.  Shean.  For  12  blooms 
of  A.  K.  Williams  or  Hugh  Dickson,  The  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Ltd.,  led  with  the  first- 
named  variety.  Mr.  ToM  Park  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  the  amateurs'  section. 


Non-competitive. 

The  groups  arranged  "  not  for  competition  " 
were  not  numerous,  but  they  added  immensely 
to  the  charm  and  interest  of  the  general  display. 
Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Warton.  Carnforth,  had  a  superb 
display  of  Sweet  Peas;  G.  G.  Waud,  Esq.,  Bail- 
don,  a  grand  group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and 
greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ;  Messrs. 
Batchelor  &  Sons,  Ripon,  magnificently-grown 
Nephrolepis  in  variety  ;  Messrs.  W.  Aetindale 
&    Sons,    Sheffield,    Violas    and    hardy    flowers ; 

1  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  'X'ork ;  Conway  & 
Sons,  Halifax;  Mawson  Bros.,  Windermere; 
and  Dickson's,  Ltd.,  Chester,  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers;  Miss  Hemus,  Messrs.  Bolton  Bros., 
and   Messrs.    E.    W.    KiNc.   &  Co.,   Sweet  Peas; 

[    and  Mr.   F.   J.   Bell,  Whitley  Bay,  Violas  and 

,    Sweet  Peas. 


MARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  July  14. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  ior  the  subjoined 
reports,.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.1 
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Pyrethrums,       per 

dozen  bunches... 
Richardia  atricana, 

(calla)  per  doz. 
Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphelos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai  se  ri  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Merniet 

—  Liberty 

—  Miiie.Chatenay 

—  Mrs.  J.  Laing 
~~  Richmond 

—  The  Bride      — 

—  UlrichErunner 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz, 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  perdz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 


s,d. s.d, 
16-20 

2  0-26 
4  0-90 

4  0-60 
4  0-60 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


3  0- 
1  6- 


6  0 
2  6 


10-20 
2  0-30 

2  0     3  0 

16-30 
16-30 

3  0-50 
2  0-40 
16-30 
2  0-30 
8  0-40 
2  0-40 

5  0-80 


3  0 
-  3  0 


Out  Foliage, 

Adiantum  ciinea- 
tum,per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparag  us  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medm.,bcli. 

—  Spreiigeri 
Berbens,  per   doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bclis.  (English) 
--  (French) 
Galax    leaves,   per 

dozen  bunches 


&c.:  Average  Wholesale  Price 
s.d.  s.d 

Grasses  (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches     3  0-90 
Honesty  (Lunaria) 

per  bunch 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze    2  0 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 0 

—  short    green, 
perdz.  bunches    1  6- 

Moss,  per  gross  ...    4  0- 
Myrtle,  dz.   bchs., 

(English  ) 

small-leaved... 

—  French 
Sinilax,  per  dozen 

trail 


6  0-90 
16-20 


«  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 

2  6-80 

10-13 
16-20 

2  0-30 
0  6-09 


2  0-26 


s.d. 
1  0- 


1  0- 


4  0- 
l  0- 


s.d. 
3  0 


1  6 

2  6 


2  6 
60 


6  0 
1  6 


4  0-60 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  '  s.d.  s  d. 

Orac.Tiias,  perdoz.     9  0-24  0 
6  0-80    Euonymus,per dz., 

in  pots...        ...    4  0-90 

4  0-60     —  from  the  ground  30-60 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

9  0-12  0  per  100 

4  0-60     —  in    small    and 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Araba  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens 

—  Moseri 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  Yariegated 
Asparagus   plunio- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  te  n  n  issimus 
B  o  ro  n  i  a  hetero- 

p  h  y  1 1  a,  per 
dozen  

Calceolarias, 
yellow,  per 
dozen  

Chr  y  san  thenium 
coronarium 
per  dozen 

Clematis,  per  doz. 

—  in  flower 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen... 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Coreopsis  ... 
Crassulas,  per  doz. 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cy  per  us  alterni- 
folius,  dpzen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 


8  0-12  0 
12  0-20  0 


large  60's 
12  0-30  0      —  in     48's,      per 

dozen 4  0-60 

3  6-50     —  choicer  sorts...    8  0-12  0 

—  in     32"s,     per 

15  0-24  0  dozen 10  0-18  0 

30  0-42  0    Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.    6  0-80 
12  0-18  0    Fuchsias,  per  doz.     4  0-60 

9  0-12  0  I  Grevilleas,  per  dz.     4  0-60 
9  0-12  0    Hardyflowerroots, 

I  per  dozen       ...     10-20 

Heliolropiums,  per 

12  0-18  0  dozen 6  0-60 

,  Hydrangea  panicu- 

lata       ...         ...  12  0-24  0 

5  0-  7  0  I    —  hortensis       ...    9  0-18  0 
■^  I  Isolepis,  per  dozen    4  0-60 

!  Kentia      Belniore- 

4  0-  6  0  I         ana_  pgr  dozen  15  0-24  0 
8  0-90     —  Fosieriana,  per 

12  0-18  0  I         dozen  ..         ...  18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0     l-atama  borbonica, 

4  0-60'  per  dozen       ...  12  0-18  0 

5  0-80     Lilium     longi- 

8  0-12  0  i         florum.  per  dz.  19  0-18  0 
18  0-30  0      ~  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen 12  0-24  0 

4  0-50    Lily  of  the  Valley, 

4  0-60  per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 


Plants  In  Pots,  ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  rCo«W.J. 

s.d.  s.d 
Lobelia,  per  dozen  4  0-50 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen      ...    5  0-80 

—  Yellow,    per 
dozen 12  0-15  0 

M  i  g  n  onet  t  e,  per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Musk,  per  dozen...  3  0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen       ...     8  0-12  0 

—  Ivy  leaved      ...     6  0-60 

—  Oak  leaved    ...    4  0-60 

—  Zonals 4  0-60 

Rbodanthe,  per  dz.    6  0-12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Rhododendrons, 

each     2  0-50 

Roses,  H.P.'s,  per 

dozen  ..         ...    9  0-12  0 

—  Polyantha    va- 
rieties    Ifi  0-18  0 

—  Ramblers,  each    5  0-10  6 
Sasifraga  pyramid- 

aiis,  per  dozen  12  0-18  0 
Selaginella,      per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen 6  0-90 

Verbenas,    per 

dozen 5  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s-d. 
Apples      (Tasman- 
ian),  per  case : 

—  French  Crab  ...  10  0-11  0 

—  Sturmers        ...  10  0-13  0 
Apricots   (French), 

per  box  ...  0  10-  1  6 

—  i  sieve...        „.    4  6-56 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...    9  0-10  0 

—  No.  1        „    ...    6  6-80 

—  Extra        „    ...    8  0-90 

—  Giant        „     ...  10  0-12  0 

—  (Claret  coloured)  4  0-5  0 

—  Red  Doubles  ..     7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    „     ...     6  0-66 

—  Loose,  per  dz.     0  6-10 
Cherries  (English), 

Early     Rivers, 

A  sieve 2  6-40 

—  Black  Eagle  ...    3  0-40 

—  Circassian      ...     2  0-46 

—  Early  Lyons...     3  0-40 

—  Elton  Heart  ...     8  0-60 

—  Frogmore  Big- 

arreau 18-20 

—  Grosvenor 

Wood 1  a-  2  0 

Currants  (French), 

red,  handle  bkt.    2  0-23 

—  black,  j  sieve  ..     5  0-60 

—  (English),   red, 

i  sieve 2  6-30 

—  white,  gallon...    10-16 
Figs(Guernsey),dz.    16-20 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), i  sieve...     10-26 

Grape    Fruit,    case     9  0-13  0 
Grapes  (new)        ...  0  10-  2  6 

—  English    Ham- 

bros,  p.  lb.      ..  0  10-  1  0 


Grapes,  Alicantes, 
per  lb.  .. 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 
Lemons,  box ; 

—  Messina,  300  .. 

—  Do.        360... 

—  (Naples),  case 
Limes,  per  case  ... 
Lych6es,  per  box... 
Melons    (English), 

each     

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Canteloupe    ... 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  bag 

—  Brazils,  new, 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona,  bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges  (Denia)  ... 

—  Cal  if  ornian 
seedless,  per 
case     

—  (Valencia)  per 
case  (420) 

—  per  case  (714)... 

—  Murcias,  per 
case      

Peaches  (English) 
Pineapples,  each ... 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Raspberries,  p.  dz. 

punnets 
Strawberries,  Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 
punnets 

—  Southampton 
baskets 

.    —  English,    peck 


10-16 
10-26 

8  0-11  6 

9  0-12  6 
17  0-25  0 

3  0- 
10-13 

10-26 
10-26 
16-46 

2  0-15  0 
38  0-40  0 

33  0-35  0 
30  0-32  0 

10  0-14  0 

11  0-23  0 


11  0-22  0 

12  0-18  0 

13  0  20  O 
2  6-18  0 
19-36 
4  0-60 

16-20 


0  8    — 
0  6-13 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Arlichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen       ...  2  0-26 

—  white,  p. bushel  2  0-26 

—  per  cwt.  ...  3  6  — 
Asparagus,     per 

bundle: 

—  (English)  ...  13-20 
Beans,  per  lb. : 

—  (English)        ...  0  4-06 

—  (French)         ..  0  4-05 

—  (Guernsey)     ...  0  4-06 

—  Broad,    per 

bushel 2  0-26 

Beetroot, perbusliel  13-20 

Cabbages,   p.  tally  3  0-60 

—  per  crate        ...  7  6-80 

—  per  box  (24)    ...  3  0-36 

—  Greens,  bushel  10-16 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen      ...  8  0-10  0 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches  13-20 

—  (French), bunch  0  4-05 

—  Dutch,  dozen  10-13 
Cauliflowers,  doz.  2  0-26 
Celeriac,  per  doz.  16-36 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ...  0  si-  0  4 
Cucumbers,  perdz.  10-20 

—  per  flat,  2J  to  8 
4  6-60 


Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 


Lisbons,  p.  bos    9  0-10  0 
4  0-60 


Sickling,     per 
usi    ' 


dozen 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuces  (English), 
per  crate,  5  dz. 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushrooms, per  lb. 
—  broilers 


10-11 


17  0-21  0 
2  0-26 

8  0-46 
6  0- 
0  6-08 
0  4-00 


—  buttons,  per  lb.    0  6-08 


she 

—  Valencia,     per 
case      8  6-96 

Parsley, 12bunches     2  0    — 

—  4  sieve 16    — 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel : 

—  Blues 2  6-46 

—  Whites  ...    2  0-30 
Potatos(Tenerifife). 

per  cwt.         ...    8  0-90 

—  (St.  Ma!o),cwt.     5  6-59 

—  (Jersey), cwt.  .     6  3-70 

—  (English),    per 

bushel 2  6-30 

Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches    13-16 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...    8  6-40 

Spinach,  p,  bushel    13-16 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 0  8i  — 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches         ...    4  0    — 

—  (French),      per 

bunch 0  a-  0  4 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ...    2  9-30 

—  (English),  s.s...    2  6-30 

—  second  quality    16-19 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package         ...    7  0-86 

Watercress,  p.  fiat    4  0-50 


Remarks.— Nearly  all  the  English  Cherries  are  badly 
cracked,  and  when  received  in  the  market  quite  wet,  so  that 
they  are  not  sound  enough  for  transmitting  to  provincial 
buyers.  Strawberries  are  eiceptionally  cheap  ;  the  berries 
are  arriving  in  a  very  wet  condition  and  the  returns  have 
scarcely  paid  the  growers  for  the  cost  of  picking  them. 
French  Black  Currants  are  dearer  on  account  of  lessened 
supplies.  Cherries  from  France  are  now  finished.  English 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  arc  much  cheaper,  there  being 
practically  no  demand  for  the  smaller  fruits.  A  con&ignmtnt 
of  West  Indian  Red  Rananas  arrived  this  week  and  met  with 
a  ready  sale.  The  Grape  trade  is  quiet.  Trade  gcncralh  is 
quiet,     E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  July  U,  190V. 


Potato  B. 


Bedfords— 

Early  Puritan 

Epicure 

White     Beauty     of 

Hebron      ... 
Sharpc's  Express...  4  0-  4'6 


ppr  cwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 

4  0-40 

_  3  9-  4  0 

4  0-46 


per  cwt. 
Kents—  s.d.  s.d. 

Sharpc's  Express  ...  4  6-50 
Epicure         ...         ...  4  3-46 

May  Queen 4  6-49 

Jerseys         4  6-50 

St.  Malo       4  0-  4  ft 
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Remarks.— Trade  is  steady  with  very  fair  consignments 
from  Kent  and  Btdfordshire.  The  Lincolnshire  crops  are 
not  quite  zezdy.  — Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covcnt  Garden  and 
St.  Fancras,  July  14,  1909. 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

I  am  frequently  asked  what  there  is  among  new  plants 
worth  taking  up  for  market.  It  is  difihcult  to.recommend 
any  particular  subject.  1  have  recently  inspected  several 
Palm  nurseries.  I  hnd  that  Areca  lutescens  is  fairly  plenti- 
ful. Best  plants  of  this  Palm  in  4A  inch  pets  do  not  sell 
for  more  than  24s.  per  dozen.  Cocos  Weddeliiana  varies 
from  small  plants  sold  at  6s.  per  dozen  to  those  of  much 
larger  sizes.  Those  in  44  inch  pots  realise  from  24s.  to  30s. 
per  dozen,  and  slightly  larger  ones  are  worth  f:om  36s.  to 
42s.  per  dozen.  Specimen  plants  in  8^  inch  pots  sell  for 
5s.  to  7s.  6d.  each.  Cocos  flexuosa  is  not  in  character  early 
in  the  season,  and  is  then  only  serviceable  as  a  tall  plant ; 
the  lowest  price  for  useful  plants  being  about  15s.  to  21s. 
each.  Kentias  vary  but  little.  It  would  pay  those  who 
stock  this  Palm  to  buy  small,  healthy  plants,  and  grows 
them  on,  as  seeds  are  getting  scarcer  every  year.  Latanias 
are  more  plentiful.  I  find  one  grower  who  decided  to 
discontinue  their  cultivation  a  few  years  ago  is  growing 
them  again.  Of  Phoenix,  P.  Kobelinii  now  takes  the 
lead  as  the  most  elegant  species.  Fine  plants  in  4^- 
inch  pots  are  procurable  at  30s.  per  dozen,  and  larger 
plants  vary  from  6s.  upwards.  P.  rupicola  does  not 
sell  well  as  a  market  plant,  although  best  specimens 
realise  good  prices;  clean  healthy  plants  in  4,Vinch  pots 
are  worth  from  30s,  to  42s.  per  dozen.  Rhapis  humilis 
will  never  be  a  cheap  Palm  ;  some  small  plants  are  pro- 
curable, but  the  lowest  price  quoted  by  one  large  grower 
is  60s.  each.  Of  Seafortbias  1  have  seen  very  few  small 
plants  during  the  past  season.  Aralias  Veitchii  and  gracill- 
ima  sustain  fairly  good  prices  for  perfect  plants,  but  those 
with  defects,  however  slight,  are  of  little  value  ;  the  same 
applies  tD  A.  elegantissima.  Some  growers  have  been 
treating  these  plants  too  liberally.  I  do  not  often  recom- 
mend poor  soil  or  the  use  of  peal  where  plants  will  grow 
in  loam,  but  I  find  that  with  all  the  fine-leaved  Aralias 
they  develop  out  of  character  if  grown  in  rich  soil,  juni- 
perus  bermudiana  is  a  popular  plant,  and  well-conditioned 
plants  grown  under  glass  make  good  prices;  those  in  4V 
inch  pots  sell  at  from  24s.  to  30s.  per  dozen,  and  larger  ones 
at  7s.  6d.  each.  Aspidistras  are  not  making  quite  such  good 
prices  as  formerly,  the  very  best  plants  in  4i-inch  pots  may 
be  bought  at  SOs,  to  36s.  per  dozen,  and  many  are  sold  for 
less  than  these  prices.  Crotons  do  not  vary  much,  the  well- 
coloured  broad-leaved  varieties  are  most  in  demand.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  quite  the  reverse.  It  is  the  same  with  Ferns, 
the  broad'fronded  showy  sorts  now  sell  most  readily.  The 
plumose  Nephrol epis  of  which  we  now  have  so  many 
varieties  have  not  yet  become  general  favourites  in  the 
market,  but  the  florists  are  begmning  to  recognise  their 
value.  Much  of  their  present  unpopularity  is  caused  by  the 
methods  adopted  in  their  culture.  Many  growers  keep  them 
too  warm  and  moist.  I  have  proved  that  they  will  grow 
well  out-of-doors  during  the  summer,  and  under  glass  they 
require  little,  if  any,  shade.  Aspleoium  Nidus  continues  a 
favourite  Fern.  The  variegated  Pterises  are  more  appreci- 
ated than  formerly,  the  best  crested  variety  is  P.  Alexandra, 
and  growers  should  discard  all  other  crested  forms  for  this 
one.  Amongst  Adiantums,  A.  scutum  is  one  of  the  best  as 
a  pot  plant.  Whea  grown  well,  in  a  position  exposed  to  'he 
light,  A.  Farleyense  is  one  of  the  best.  A.  elegaiis  has 
quite  taken  the  place  of  A.  cuneatum,  except  where  dwarf 
plants  are  required.  In  flowering  plants  there  is  little  that 
is  fresh  to  record.  Supplies  are  large,  and  many  growers 
have  large  stocks. 

Cut  Flowers. 

There  is  but  little  variation  in  cut  flowers;  supplies  are 
more  than  equal  to  all  demands.  This  applies  particularly 
to  Carnations,  Liliums,  and  Roses.  Of  the  last-named  those 
from  the  open  are,  in  Diost  instances,  damaged  by  the  bad 
weather,    A.  H.,  Covent  Garden^  July  U,  1909, 


THE     WEATHER. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

W*ek  ending  July  14, 

The  sixth  cold  week  in  3MfCM«at».— During  the  past  week 
the  day  temperatures  proved  variabie,  but  w  ere  all  more  or 
less  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  coldest  day  the  tem- 
perature in  the  thermometer  screen  at  no  time  rose  higher 
than  57'— which  is  18"  below  the  average  maximum  for  the 
middle  of  July.  The  nights,  bowover,  were,  on  the  whole, 
of  about  seasonable  warmth.  The  ground  is  at  the  pre^^ent 
time  4"  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  3^  colder  at  1  foot  deep, 
than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell  on  four  days  of  the  week,  to 
the  aggregate  depth  of  I  of  an  inch.  Small  quantities' of 
rainwater  have  each  day  passed  through  the  bare  soil  gauge, 
but  the  gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing  has  remained 
quite  dry  for  the  last  10  days.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average 
for  only  4^  hours  a  day,  or  for  as  much  as  2  hours  a  day 
short  of  the  usual  duration  for  the  first  half  of  July.  Light 
airs  alone  prevailed  during  the  week,  the  direction  being 
exclusively  some  westerly  point  of  the  compass.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  as  much  as 
11  per  cent.    E.  M.,  Berkhamstcd,  July  14,  1909, 


ENQUIRY. 

Pentstemon  JIenziesu  Douclasii. — May  I 
enquire  if  any  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
has  a  plant  of  this  Pentstemon  exceeding  6  inches 
in  width?  It  appears  to  be  a  rare  plant,  as  I 
have  never  seen  it  catalogued.     B.  Woods. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Beech  Trees:  F.  E.  A.  See  reply  to  H.  B.  G. 
in  the  last  issue,  p.  32.. 

Black  Currant  Shoots  :  P.  A-  Sona.  Wet  and 
cold  weather  has  injured  the  leaves.  No  disease 
is  present. 

Bowling  Green:  A.  B.  C.  The  best  plan  is  to 
use  good  turf  obtained  locally,  as  the  sward 
will  contain  Grasses  suited  to  the  district.  All 
the  best  lawns  of  this  description  are  made 
with  turf,  obtained  often  at  a  gi'eat  expense. 
You  will  find  details  for  forming  bowling 
greens  in  the  issues  for  August  29,  1908,  p.  176, 
and  January  16,  1909,  p.  48- 

Cherries  for  Naming  :  G.  B.  J .  The  fruits 
were  decayed  when  received.  They  were  pro- 
bably the  variety  May  Duke. 

Chrysanthemums  :  H.  F.  B.  No  disease  is 
present.  The  leaves  are  injured  by  excess  of 
moisture  and  too  strong  a  solution  of  potassium 
sulphide.     One  ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water  is 

.  sufficient  quantity  of  this  fungicide  for  spiay- 
ing  plants. 

Cucumber  Plants  Injured  :  A/.  Y .  C.  The 
stem  of  the  Cucumber  plant  sent  for  examina- 
tion bears  signs  of  injury  in  the  central  por- 
tion, which  has  been  tunnelled  in  two  places 
from  the  crown  upwards,  to  a  distance  of  nearly 
2  inches.  There  was  no  trace  of  the  depre- 
dator ;  we  cannot  say,  therefore,  what  has 
caused  the  trouble,  though  the  tunnels  appear 
to  have  been  produced  by  the  larva  of  a  beetle 
(perhaps  Agriotes),  or  a  small  moth.  The  cen- 
tipede (Polydesmus  sp.)  sent  with  the  plant 
is  not  responsible  for  the  injury.  If  you  will 
forward  examples  of  the  pest,  we  will  advise 
j'ou  as  to  remedial  measures. 

Examinations  :  Enquirer.  Apply  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster. 

G.uidener's  Notice  :  IF.  It  is  the  custom  in 
many  places  to  give  a  week's  notice  in  the 
case  of  journeymen  in  a  Bothy  :  in  other  in- 
stances we  have  known  a  month's  notice  given 
and  received.  Head-gardeners,  and  journey- 
men also,  should  have  a  proper  understanding 
at  the  time  of  engagement  as  to  the  notice  that 
will  be  expected  on  either  side.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  prevent  disputes  after- 
wards. If  the  wages  are  due  to  the  journey- 
man, they  should  certainly  be  paid  to  him, 
even  if  he  has  left  the  gardens  in  the  meantime. 

Grapes  Diseased:  .-1.  F.  M.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  the  spot  disease.  See  reply  to 
H,  H.  in  the  last  issue,  p.  32. 

Grubs  Attacking  Carn.^tions  :  K.  i-  B.  We 
can  only  conjecture  what  the  pests  are,  but  we 
suspect  weevils.  Send  us  examples,  and  we 
will  endeavour  to  assist  you. 

Heating  Appahatus  :  H.  J.  There  are  already 
on  the  market  sevai^l  systems  for  heating 
greenhouses  by  means  of  gas  or  oil.  In  the 
issue  for  August  29,  1908,  p.  173,  we  described 
and  illustrated  a  serviceable  boiler  and  circu- 
lating system  known  as  the  "  Little  Nipper." 
Obtain  the  opinion  of  some  person  or  firm  who 
specialise  in  the  heating  of  greenhouses.  You 
will  find  a  list  in  our  advertising  columns. 

Inc.arvillea  :  //.  W.  The  injury  is  caused  by 
the  mycelium  of  a  fungus  in  the  soil.  Sprinkle 
a  thin  layer  of  sulphate  of  potash  on  the  ground 
and  fork  it  in  lightly.  Afterwards  apply  water 
if  the  weather  is  dry. 

Melons  :  Reader.  No  disease  is  present.  The 
injury  is  due  to  some  cultural  defect,  and  harm- 
less fungi  have  settled  on  the  injured  spots. — 
W .  R.  H.  The  soil  is  too  saturated  with  water. 
Afford  plent  of  ventilation  early  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  house  in  which  they  are  growing. 

N.AMES  OF  Plants  :  M.  W.  1,  Nephrolepis 
todsBoides  ;  2,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  ;  3, 
Cypriped'um  barbatum ;  4,  Adiantum  forrao- 
sum  ;  6,  Hsemanthus  natalensis  ;  6,  Asplenium 
"bulbiferum  Colensoi. — H.  B.  1,  Ceanothus 
azureus ;  2,  Escallonia  marantha ;  3,  Spiraea 
Menziesii  var.  triumphans ;  4,  Cotoneaster 
buxifolia. —  W.  E.  1,  Abutilon  vitifolium  ;  2, 
Viburnum  sp.,  probably  a  variety  of  tomen- 
tosum. — D.  P.  1,  Acer  truncatum ;  2,  A. 
Pseudo-cerasus  var.  purpureum ;  3,  Veronica 
Teucrium  ;  4,  Rubus  sp.   (send  when  in  fruit)  ; 


5  and  6,  varieties  of  Prunua  Padus. — /.  0. 
Syringa  pekinensis. — C.  S.  <t  Co.  Cupressus 
macrocarpa. — /.  G.  <£■  Co.  Senecio  Heritieri. 
— Ml^s  Ewhanl;.  Aristolochia  Clematites, 
Cistus  ladaniferus,  Heliotrope  (garden  variety), 
Orchis  maculata. — R.  V.  cO  Sons.  Scilla 
peruviana. — G.  C.  Vaccinium  Vitis  Ida;a 
("  Cowberry  "). — Thankee.  1,  Mesembryan- 
themuni  conspicuum ;  2,  Hieracium  auran- 
tiacum ;  3,  Dianthus  superbus. — C.  B.  1, 
Galium  saxatile ;  2,  Lotus  uligincsus ;  3, 
Stellaria  graminea ;  4,  Prunella  vulgaris ; 
5,  Crepis  virens ;  6,  Matricaria  Chamo- 
milla. — L.  W.  What  miserable  speci- 
mens, and  merely  shoots  without  flowers. 
1,  Gasteria  sp.  ;  2,  not  recognised  ;  3,  Salvia 
species  ;  4,  Aconitum  Napellus  ;  5,  Chrysanthe- 
mum uliginosum ;  6,  not  recognised ;  7,  Achil- 
lea sp. — B.  T.  1,  Oncidium  serratum  ;  2, 
Ltclia  Dayana  ;  3,  Epidendrum  O'Brienianura  ; 
4,  Dendrobium  infundibnlum ;  5,  Sophronitis 
cernua. — Herbert.  1,  Rhyncostylis  (Saccola- 
bium)  retusa ;  2  and  5,  both  varieties  of  Vanda 
Bensonii ;  3,  Aerides  odoratum  ;  4,  Dendrobium 
crystallinum  ;  6,  Cypripediimi  superbiena 
(V^eitchii). — H.  C,  Worcs.  Iris  ochroleuca. —  - 
A.  C.  H.  Cypripedium  barbatum,  Rhynco- 
stylis retusa,  and  Spathoglottis  plicata. — C.  W. 
P.  1,  Listera  ovata  (Tway blade) ;  2,  Viola 
sp.  ;  3,  Claytonia  perfoliata. — HoJyrood.  ScQla 
peruviana.  The  Pea  is  probably  the  Crown  or 
Mummy  Pea. —  If.  E.  M.  Saponaria  Vaccaria 
alba. — S.  J.  M.  The  specimen  was  insuffi- 
cient :  it  is  probably  Lemnanthes  Douglasii. 

Nectarine  Fruits  Splitting  :  Hortus.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  excessive  moisture  at  the 
roots.  Next  season  overhaul  the  border  and 
see  that  the  provision  for  drainage  is  ample. 

Nepenthes  :  C.  H.  Messrs.  James  Veiteh  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  cultivate  a  collection  of  these 
plants,  but  we  do  not  know  if  they  have  those 
you  instance.  It  is  not  surprising  that  ex- 
amples in  their  natural  habitat  attain  to  the 
size  you  mention.  N.  Northiana  has  pitchers 
12  to  16  inches  in  length,  and  3^  to  5  inches  in 
breadth.  Pitchers  10  to  12  inches  long  are  not 
uncommon  in  several  species. 

Pe.-iches  :  Enquirer.  The  fruits  were  over-ripe 
when  packed,  and  arrived  in  a  smashed  con- 
dition. Y'ou  did  not  observe  the  conditions 
printed  in  the  last  issue.  See  reply  to  H.  B., 
p.  32. 

Peas  Dying  :  Subscriber.  The  injury  is  caused 
by  a  fungus,  Thielavia  basicola.  Water  the 
roots  thoroughly  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  at  the  strength  of  1  ounce  in  1  gallon 
of  water. 

Potato  Disease:  W.  C.  S.  Potato  blight  is 
present  on  the  leaves.  Spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  is  the  only  thing  you  can  do  to  save 
the  crop. 

Raspberries  :  A'.  S.  The  plants  are  perfectly 
healthy,  but  the  flowers  have  not  been  fer- 
tilised, probably  due  to  excess  of  rain  having 
destroyed  the  pollen. 

Rose  Leaves  :  E.  W.  Dell  <£•  T.  S.  The  foliage 
i^  injuiTd  by  scorching.    No  disease  is  present. 

Vines  :  ,S'.  /.  E.  After  reading  your  letter,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  injury  to  the  vines  was 
caused  by  disordered  drains.  Any  imperfec- 
tion in  the  drainage  of  the  border  would  not 
be  likely  to  injure  pot  plants  in  the  same- 
house  ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  there  is 
some  communication  between  the  house  and 
the  stoke-hole.  At  certain  times  the  fumes  of 
sulphur  from  the  furnace  may  gain  access  into 
the  vinery.  The  presence  of  such  fumes  would 
fully  account  for  the  condition  of  the  foliage 
of  the  various  plants  you  describe.  A  thorough 
examination  should  be  made  to  determine 
whether  this  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 

Viola  Plants  E.4.ten  :  C.  W .  The  injury  is 
caused  by  a  millipede,  Julus  pulchellus,  eating 
the  roots.  Water  the  plants  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  using  2  ounces  in  1  gallon  of 
water. 

Communications  Received. — A.  Hope.— W.  A.  C. — 
A.  D.  W.  -J.  McF,— Herbert— J.  W.— J.  McA.— G,  Petrie 
—A.  J.  E.— J.  E.  -Miss  Ravner-E.  M.— H.  J.  E.— S.  4  S. 
-T.  W.  B.-T.  a.-S.  W.  F.-T.  H.-A.  B.  H.  and  Son- 
Rev.  Geo. H.-W.  E.  G.-W.  J.  B.-C.  W.-A.  R.,  Florence 
— L.  S.  G.— H.  F.  M.,  Cevlon— F.  S.  (photogrsph)-8.  & 
W.— W.  G.  S.-G.  B.-W.  T.-R.  G.  W.— R.  8.  P.-A.  B. 
— F.  G.  B.-B.  M.  W.-W.  H.  J.-J.  A.  R.-W.  T.-R.  L, 
— M.  T.  M.- J.  B.-S.  F.  &  Sons-\V.  H.-W.  W.-T.  P. 
— W.  C._J.  M.-Kehvay&Son-C.  D.  L.-S.  J.  M.— W.  P. 
&  Son -8.  D.  &  Co  -R.  d'E.  Day— J.  H.-W.  H.  D.— 
G.  R.  L.-A.  H  — T.  B.  -W.  H.  A.— H,  J,  M,— B.  4  Sons 
— W.  H.— F.  W,  P.— J.  F.— Mrs.  D. 
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CASTLE   ASHBY. 

(See  figs.  22,  23,  24  and  25.) 

THE  place  of  the  Ash  trees — Asebi  or 
Esseby  as  it  was  originally  called — is 
situated  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles 
from  the  county  town,  and  is  the  seat  of 
the  Marquess  of  Northampton.  The  history 
of  Castle  Ashby  takes  us  back  to  very 
early  times.  Asebi  is  mentioned  in  the 
Domesday  Booli,  not  that  the  present 
mansion  (see  fig.  23)  dates  from  so  remote 
a  period,  for  in  the  fifteenth  century  a 
chronicler  wrote  of  "a  castle  that  now, is 
dene  down,  and  is  made  but  a  septum  for 
bestes."  The  manor,  together  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  castle,  were  purchased  by 
Sir  William  Compton  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. This  gentleman's  great-grandson,  Wil- 
liam, became  the  first  Earl  of  Northampton, 
and  from  the  time  of  his  occupation  dates 
most  of  the  modern  glories  of  the  place.  This 
nobleman  married  a  wealthy  heiress  in  the 
person  of  Elizabeth,  only  child  of  Sir  John 
Spencer,  who  was  Lord  Maj'or  of  Loudon  in 
1593,  and  thus  the  name  of  Spencer  was 
added  to  the  family  titles.  The  history  of  the 
Spencers  contains  many  interesting  incidents 
— the  danger  of  abduction  by  pirates,  to  which 
Sir  John  was  exposed  owing  to  his  great 
wealth  ;  the  runaway  marriage  of  his  daugh- 
ter, ,/ne  reconciliation  by  the  interposition 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  even  his  funeral, 
at  which  a  thousand  men  attended  in  mourn- 
ing cloaks  or  gowns,  and  320  poor  men, 
every  one  of  whom  was  given  a  basket,  which 


contained  a  black  gowne,  four  pounds  of  beef, 
two  loaves  of  bread,  a  small  bottle  of  wine,  a 
candlestick,  a  pound  of  candles,  two  saucers, 
two  spoons,  a  black  pudding,  a  pair  of  gloves, 
six  herrings,  six  sprats,  two  eggs,  and  a  dozen 
points  (small  laces  for  securing  their  gar- 
ments). 

But  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  the  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds,  although  a  few 
words  on  tlie  mansion  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate. The  castle  forms  a  huge,  rectangular 
building  in  stone,  and  although  additions 
have  been  made  by  succeeding  generations  of 
the  family,  no  part  is  incongruous,  the  stately 
pile  appearing  as  though  designed  by  some 
one  master  mind. 

The  balustrading  around  the  roof  is  a  domi- 
nant feature  (see  fig.  23).  The  words,  "  Nisi 
Dominus  custos  custodiverit,  frysta  vigilat 
qui  custodit  earn  "  ("  Except  the  Lord,  the 
Keeper,  keeps  the  house,  in  vain  he  watches 
who  keeps  it  "),  and  "  Nisi  Dominus  aedifica- 
verit  domum,  in  vanum  laboraverunt  qui  aedi- 


with  a  hedge  of  Box,  interrupted  at  intervals 
by  fastigiate  Yews  and  Portuguese  Laurels, 
the  latter  being  clipped  in  the  form  of  half- 
spheres  rising  from  a  main  stem.  These 
Laurels  are  exceedingly  handsome,  but  it  is 
regrettable  that  two  of  them — there  are  30 
in  all — have  suffered  damage.  These  two  are 
situated  at  a  spot  where  cold  winds  sweep  past 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  castle.  The 
flower-beds  are  planted  in  summer  time  with 
Coleus,  Irisine,  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
and  Lobelia  compacta.  A  flight  of  steps 
leads  to  what  is  known  as  the  lower 
enclosed  garden.  This  is  shown  in  the  fore- 
ground of  our  illustration  in  fig.  23.  The 
stone  vase  seen  in  the  centre  is  a  beautiful 
example  of  the  sculptor's  art.  There  are 
four  main  beds  cut  in  the  sward,  and 
these  have  as  their  design  monograms  of 
the  Compton  and  Spencer  families.  We  saw 
them  planted  with  Violas  and  Cerastium 
tomentosum,  their  confines  being  a  dwarf  line 
of  Box,  a  simple  but  effective  combination. 


[Photograph  by  II.  .V,  hv 
Fig.  22. — CHURCH    AT   CASTLE   ASHBY    AS    SEEN   FROM    THE   EAST  TERRACE. 


ficant  earn  "  ("  Except  the  Lord  build  the 
house,  they  have  laboured  in  vain  who  build 
it  ")  are  formed  in  the  stonework. 

The  south  front  enjoys  a  magnificent  land- 
scape. A  wide,  suidien  lawn  is  bounded  by  a 
terrace  wall,  h.aving  stone  vases  at  intervals, 
and  then  commences  a  magnificent  avenue  of 
Elms,  that  stretches  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles.  The  grandeur  of  this  vista  is  enhanced 
by  its  great  width.  But  these  stately  lines  of 
trees  form  only  one  feature  of  the  landscape. 
They  do  not  approach  close  to  the  house,  and 
therefore  a  view  from  the  mansion  on  this 
side  enables  other  features  of  the  park,  so  ex- 
tensive that  its  confines  cannot  be  discerned, 
to  come  into  view. 

From  a  garden  point  of  view  the  east  front 
is  the  more  interesting.  It  overlooks  an 
Italian  garden  (see  fig.  24),  a  bizarre  of  flower- 
beds, paths,  and  turf,  with  two  imposing 
water  basins  and   fountains.     It  is   bordered 


Proceeding,  the  visitor  reaches  another  en- 
closed part,  known  as  the  Laurel  garden  (see 
fig.  25),  there  being  large  beds  of  Cerasus 
laurocerasus,  and  a  beautiful  water  basin 
containing  Nympha?as.  A  terrace  wall  divides 
this  pleasure-ground  from  the  park,  the 
balustrading  having  classical  quotations 
formed  in  stone. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  22  shows  the  parish 
church  of  Castle  Ashby  as  seen  from  the  east 
t*?rrace.  The  church  and  churchyard  contain 
the  remains  of  the  Earls  of  Northamjiton 
and  their  families.  In  the  church  itself 
are  numerous  monuments  of  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  whilst  in  the  churchyard 
are  several  erected  in  more  recent  times. 
The  wall  of  what  was  formerly  a  Palm  house 
forms  one  of  the  limits  of  the  churchyard  and 
a  fine  background  to  a  pretentious  tombstone 
erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mar- 
chioness.    There  is  a  new  Palm  house,  which 
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dominates  a  large  pleasure-ground  with  four 
sunken  lawns  forming  large  panels,  and  having 
at  intervals  pyramidal-trained  Conifers,  includ- 
ing some  magnificent  golden  Yews.  There  is 
also  a  large  Mulberry  tree  near  to  the 
central  walk,  the  trunk  of  which  we  found 
to  be  7  feet  in  girth  at  breast  high.  The 
exterior  walls  of  the  Palm  house  are  clothed 
with  Austrian  Copper  and  Persian  Yellow 
Roses.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  this  building 
is  a  water-basin  or  Lily  pond,  planted  with 
Richardia  africana  and  Aponogeton  distachyon. 
There  are  many  fine  Palms,  and  on  pillars  are 
trained  Brugmansia,  Abutilon  Thomsonii,  Strep- 
tosolen  Jamesonii,  Fortune's  Yellow  Rose,  and 
other  plants  of  a  climbing  habit.    Fortune's  Yel- 


Numerous  paths  intersect  this  part  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  eye  constantly  alights  upon  some  new 
feature,  such  as  a  pergola,  herbaceous  border,  a 
small  lawn  enclosed  by  tall  hedges,  and  even 
glasshouses,  which  are  very  numerous.  Then  there 
is  a  large  herb-garden,  quarters  planted  with 
Roses,  and,  finally,  the  part  devoted  to  kitchen- 
gardening,  there  being  4  acres  for  this  purpose 
enclosed  by  walls  and  as  much  outside.  The  vege- 
tables and  fruit  trees  all  exhibited  the  best  of 
culture,  reflecting  the  skill  of  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Searle,  and  his  staff.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 
describe  in  detail  the  numerous  crops  of  vege- 
tables, nor  the  vineries.  Peach  houses,  orchard 
houses,  conservatory.  Banana  pit,  and  numerous 
other   plant  houses.     These  presented   an  excel- 


high,  with  Tobacco-like  leaves,  and  an  in- 
florescence which  certainly  does  not  suggest  a 
member  of  the  Compositse,  the  very  small  flowers, 
arranged  on  a  large,  loose  panicle,  with  grace- 
fully pendulous  branches  clothed  with  red,  invo- 
lucral  bracts,  having  more  the  appearance  of  the 
plume  of  the  Pampas  Grass.  The  plant  is  popu- 
lar for  conservatories  and  for  sub-tropical  bed- 
ding, the  strong  Balsamic  odour  of  the  leave* 
and  the  elegance  of  the  flower  panicles  being  its 
chief  attractions.  It  sets  seeds  freely  under  cul- 
tivation, and  these  should  be  sown  not  later  than 
July. 

About  20  years  ago  the  late  Baron  Mueller,  then 
Director  of  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens,  sent 
to  Kew  seeds  of  a  Humea  which  he  thought  was 


Fig.  23 — CASTLE  ashby,  Northampton. 


low  Rose  is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  other 
houses.  Next  to  a  fernery  solidly  built  of  stone 
is  a  duplicate  house,  the  entire  roof  inside  being 
covered  with  this  charming  Rose.  This  season 
no  fewer  than  3,000  blooms  have  developed  on 
these  plants.  The  house  is  rather  dark,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  Roses, 
but  the  walls  are  clothed  with  Oak-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, Heliotropiums,  and  Cestrum  aurantia- 
cum.  A  flight  of  stone  steps  outside  leads 
to  the  roof,  from  which  a  view  of  the  Palm 
house  and  the  gardens  can  be  obtained,  a  fea- 
ture being  a  Carnation  garden  planted  in  the 
design  of  the  Union  Jack  in  red,  white,  and  pink- 
flowered  varieties,  viz.,  Agnes  Sorrel,  Uriah 
Pike,  Keepsake,  Gloire  de  Nancy,  Leander,  and 
Mrs.  Nicholson  The  Carnation  garden  is  sur- 
rounded with  broad  hedges  in  Yew  and  Box,  the 
latter  being  9  feet  through. 


lent  appearance,  and  readers  are  already  aware 
that  the  satisfactory  results  of  Mr.  Searle's  efforts 
may  frequently  be  seen  at  the  more  important 
competitive  exhibitions. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


HUMEA  ELEGANS  GIGANTEA. 
Humea  elegans  was  introduced  from  Austra- 
lia, where  it  is  a  native,  about  a  century  ago. 
It  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Lady  Hume, 
Wormleybury,  Herts.,  and  was  named  in  com- 
pliment of  her  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  who 
published  a  figure  of  it  in  his  Exotic  Botany  in 
1804.    It  is  a  robust-growing  biennial,  6  to  9  feet 


either  a  new  species  or  a  well-marked  variety  ol 
H.  elegans.  Plants  were  raised,  and  they 
flowered  in  the  temperate  house,  but,  failing  to 
set  seeds,  they  were  not  perpetuated.  Two  years 
ago  seeds  of  Humea  were  again  sent  to  Kew  from 
the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens,  and  the  plants 
raised  from  them  are  now  in  flower  in  the  tem- 
perate house.  Although  scarcely  distinct  enough 
to  rank  as  a  species,  this  Humea  may  well  be 
named  the  gigantic  variety  of  H.  elegans,  as  it  is 
about  20  feet  high,  with  a  stem  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  largest  leaves  are  15  inches  by 
5  inches.  The  panicles  are  correspondingly  large, 
and  there  are  dark  red  and  pink  forms.  A  Humea 
of  these  proportions  can  be  grown  only 
in  lall  conser\'atories,  except  in  sub-tropical 
coantries,  where  it  ought  to  prove  very  service' 
able.      IF.    IF. 
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LAXTON  BROTHERS,  BEDFORD. 

Few  firms  have  obtained  such  excellent  results 
in  the  raising  of  new  Strawberries  as  have  been 
achieved  by  this  Bedford  firm.  Messrs.  Laxton 
Brothers  have  also  introduced  into  cultivation 
some  of  the  finest  culinary  Peas,  of  which  Gradus 
alone  may  be  instanced  as  a  distinct  break  quite 
different  from  anything  before  seen  in  early 
varieties.  Then  with  Roses,  Pelargoniums,  and 
other  flowers,  several  leading  sorts  have  origi- 
nated with  this  firm.  Although  Messrs.  Laxton 
are  always  more  or  less  connected  with 
Strawberry  culture  and  raising,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  their  nursery  is  a  Strawberry  farm 
only.  Their  specialising  so  largely  in  this  fruit 
has  given  many  the  impression  that  this  is  their 
sole  business,  but  their  stock  is  general  and 
includes  hardy  fruits  in  particular.  It  is  a  very 
busy  season  in  any  nursery  at  the  present  time, 
and  particularly  so  at  this  one  at  Bedford.  Not 
only  is  the  Strawberry  season  at  its  height,  but 
there  is  the  work  of  attending  to  the  rooting  of 
the  layers,  the  majority  of  which  are  sent  out  in 
small  pots.  There  is  much  work  connected 
with  the  examining  of  the  many  thousands  of 
seedlings,  some  of  w-hich  are  fruiting  for  the  first 
time,  and  others  after  one  or  more  previous 
crops.  This  repeated  inspection  is  necessary, 
because,  whilst  some  new  varieties  do  not  justify 
themselves  in  their  first  season,  others  fail  to 
maintain  the  qualities  they  have  previously 
shown  in  their  second  or  later  croppings.  There 
is  also  the  training  of  many  thousands  of  fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds,  the  budding  of  Roses  and  other 
plants,  and  the  hundred  and  one  details  con- 
nected with  a  general  nursery. 

To  consider  the  culinary  Peas  first.  Messrs. 
Laxton,  if  they  did  not  grow  Strawberries,  would 
probably  be  known  as  specialists  in  culinary 
Peas.  Their  work  in  this  direction  commenced 
about  1865.  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton,  the  father  of 
the  present  members  of  the  firm,  was  induced  to 
take  up  the  hybridisation  of  Peas  and  other 
plants  by  Charles  Darwin.  His  first  success  was 
with  Supreme  Pea.  This  was  raised  from  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  and  the  old   Sugar  Pea,   a   variety 


Charmer,  and  Earliest  of  All,  until  we  come  to 
Gradus,  the  first  really  hardy  dwarf  Pea  of  the 
Marrowfat  type.  This  was  a  great  acquisition 
and  the  forerunner  of  a  class  which  has  quite 
ousted  the  older  type  of  Pea  that  had  been  used 
tor  early  croppmg.     Their  next  effort  was  seen 


crop  also  is  very  prolific,  the  pods  being  well 
filled  with  large  Peas.  This  variety  Messrs. 
Laxton  regard  as  their  finest  early  Pea. 
The  firm's  work  in  raising  new  Strawberries  ia- 
well  known,  and  the  variety  Royal  Sovereign, 
which    was    put    into    commerce    in    1893,    has- 


IPIiolograph  by  H,  N.  King, 
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in  the  variety  Thomas  Laxton,  a  very  large- 
podded,  first-early  Pea  of  the  wrinkled  Marrow 
type.  But  both  Gradus  and  Thomas  Laxton 
grow  to  a  height  of  3  feet,  and  something  was 
wanted  to  take  the  place  of  the  still  dwarfer 
kinds,  in    which    the    haulm    does    not    exceed 


Fig. 
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with  an  exceptionally  large  pod,  which  did 
not  fill  well.  Then  followed  such  standard 
kinds  as  Alpha,  William  I.,  Dr.  Hogg, 
Marvel,  Omega,  Fillbasket,  G.  F.  Wilson,  Mini- 
mum,   John    Bull,    William    Hurst,    Evolution, 


[Photosiaph  by  //.  N.  King, 
CASTLE   ASHBY,    NORTHAMPTON. 

18  inches  or  2  feet.  This  was  secured  in  the 
seedling  named  Lnxtonian.  which,  whilst  sown 
in  the  nursery  on  the  same  date  ns  Gradus, 
Thomas  Laxton.  and  otiiers  of  that  type,  had 
pods  several  days  in  advance    of    Uiese.      The 


enjoyed  a  greater  popularity  than  any  other 
variety.  The  first  seedling  which  they  intro- 
duced into  commerce  was  the  variety  Traveller, 
and  this  was  followed  by  many  others,  including 
King  of  the  Earlies,  Captain,  Noble,  The  Laxton, 
The  Bedford,  Reward,  Laxton's  Latest,  Leader, 
Bedford  Champion  (the  largest  of  all  Straw- 
berries), Progress,  Reliance,  Cropper,  &c.  This 
list  constitutes  some  of  the  best  varieties, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  cropping,  size  of  fruit, 
and  robustness  of  constitution.  But  a  demand 
arose  for  varieties  possessing  greater  flavour, 
such  as  is  found  in  the  Queen  variety,  which, 
however,  has  several  defects,  such  as  small 
berries,  and  is  shy  in  bearing.  With  this  end  in 
view,  Messrs.  Laxton  started  breeding  especially 
for  flavour,  with  the  result  that  they  have  placed 
on  the  market  three  Strawberries  of  especial 
merit  in  this  direction,  namely.  Pineapple, 
Epicure,  and  Connoisseur.  None  of  these  varie- 
ties has  large  fruits,  but  all  are  prolific,  and 
produce  fruits  of  good  colour  and  excellent 
flavour.  Epicure  was  raised  from  British  Queen 
and  Fillbasket,  and  the  rich  flavour  of  the  first- 
mentioned  parent  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
seedling.  The  free-bearing  character  of  Fill- 
basket  has  also  been  inherited  by  the  progeny, 
and  with  this  is  combined  a  vigorous  constitu- 
tion. Pineapple  is  a  mid-season  variety,  some- 
what conical  in  shape  and  very  luscious,  having 
a  bright  scarlet  skin.  This  variety  is  recom- 
mended for  forcing  purposes.  Connoisseur  is 
descended  from  Scarlet  tjueen  and  Fillbasket. 
It  ranks  as  an  early  variety,  and  as  it  sets  very 
freely,  it  should  prove  an  acquisition  for  cultiva- 
tion under  glass.  Varieties  capable  of  prolonging 
the  fruiting  season  are  valuable.  Many  growers 
now  depend  on  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  but  this  has 
a  defect,  as  the  plant  often  throws  all  its  energies 
into  one  or  two  fruits,  tlio  others  failing  to 
swell.  We  noticed  numerous  instances  of  this  in 
plants  of  this  variety  at  I'cilford,  and  it  wis 
curious  that  the  flowers  where  the  inflorescence 
branched,  even  in  the  secondary  branching  of 
the  truss,  were  those  only  which  gave  promise  of 
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maturing.  In  the  variety  Utility,  sent  out  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  for  the  first  time  this  year,  this 
defect  is  not  present.  The  fruits  are  of  good 
colour,  the  plant  crops  well  and  is  robust 
Another  new  variety  for  1909  is  Rival,  raised 
from  Givon's  Late  Prolific  and  Royal  Sovereign ; 
but  the  very  latest  in  cropping  is  Laxton's  Latest 
(1904).  It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  great 
number  of  seedling  Strawberries  in  all  stages, 
from  those  pricked  off  in  boxes  in  the  houses  to 
great  breadths  in  the  open.  Here  was  seen  as 
wide  divergence  as  could  well  be.  Some  were 
short  in  the  foliage  and  compact,  others  tall  and 
spreading,  some  had  not  more  than  a  single 
truss  of  bloom,  others  produced  great  sheaves  of 
flowers  and  fruits.  Sometimes  the  stalk  of  the 
inflorescence  was  quite  short,  and  in  other  cases 
it  grew  far  beyond  the  foliage.  We  were  especi- 
ally interested  in  one  variety  which  had  its  fruits 
in  hundreds.  We  were  informed,  however,  that 
the  berries  lacked  flavour  and  were  of  a  poor 
colour,  but,  like  many  other  seedlings  not 
worthy  of  placing  into  commerce,  it  will  be 
used  for  breeding  purposes.  Then  again  some 
gcod  things  have  to  be  passed  over  because  they 
are  so  like  existing  varieties. 

The  market  growers  require  a  special  type  of 
Strawberry.  They  need  one  with  a  hardy  con- 
stitution and  heavy  cropping  quality  ;  one  that 
produces  a  solid  fruit  so  that  it  will  not  bruise 
readily  in  transit,  and  one  in  which  the 
seeds  are  set  deeply  so  that  the  skin  is 
nut  injured  by  rubbing.  We  were  shown 
several,  at  present  unnamed,  that  have  the 
making  of  good  market  varieties.  Oiie  in  parti- 
cular, raised  from  The  Laxton  and  Bedford 
Champion,  will  probably  be  utilised  for  commer- 
cial purposes.  Of  all  the  Strawberries  we  saw 
amongst  the  named  kinds,  none  was  fruiting 
with  greater  freedom  than  The  Crop23er,  and  this 
notwithstanding  that  the  same  plants  last  year 
furnished  the  stock  plants  of  this  variety. 

The  layering  is  very  carefully  performed.  The 
runners  are  spread  out,  and  when  of  a  suitable 
size  the  first  plantlet,  or  at  the  most  the  second 
only,  is  placed  into  small  pots,  which  are  plunged 
into  the  ground.  Last  year  180,000  of  these 
little  pots  were  employed.  The  parent  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  fruit,  all  their  energies  being 
directed  to  the  formation  of  runners,  and  they 
are  plants  in  their  first  year.  We  were  im- 
pressed with  a  new  variety  of  Red  Cur- 
rant named  Perfection.  Quite  small  bushe* 
were  carrying  large  bunches  of  finely-coloured 
berries,  some  of  the  racemes  having  15  to  20 
berries,  and  we  were  informed  that  as  many  as 
24  have  been  counted  on  the  largest.  A  very 
interesting  class  of  fruits  is  being  raised  from  the 
plants  of  the  Blackberry  family.  The  firm's 
finest  acquisition  in  this  connection  is  the 
Laxtonberry,  which  was  raised  from  the  Logan- 
berry crossed  with  Raspberry  Superlative.  The 
Dewberry  (Rubus  caesius)  has  been  crossed  both 
with  the  Raspberry  and  the  Loganberry,  although 
it  was  too  early  to  see  what  the  fruits  were  like. 
The  Blackberry  has  also  been  hybridised  with 
the  Loganberry,  and  altogether  there  were 
several  hundreds  of  these  seedlings. 

Amongst  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums,  much 
work  has  been  expended  in  endeavouring  to 
obtain  novelties.  The  firm  has  placed  into  com- 
merce a  new  Plum,  of  which  we  saw  a  weU- 
fruited  specimen.  It  is  a  large,  black  fruit, 
raised  from  Grand  Duke  and  the  Czar.  It  is  in 
season  between  Early  Prolific  and  Victoria. 
Many  of  these  seedling  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
have  been  several  years  in  the  nursery,  and  their 
fruiting  is  being  anticipated  with  interest. 
Some  are  carrying  their  fruits  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  They  are  all  unnamed  at  present. 
One  of  the  most  promising  is  a  cross  between 
Allington  Pippin  and  Worcester  Pearmam. 
Peaches  have  also  been  crossed  with  Nectarines, 
Plums  with  Peaches,  and  Cherries  with  Plum. 


In  addition  to  those  subjects  named,  there  are 
great  breadths  of  Roses,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds, 
hardy  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  and,  in  glass- 
houses, Carnations,  Ferns,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. Especially  interesting  was  a  house  filled 
with  Eucharis  grandiflora,  the  plants  being 
extremely  healthy  and  all  magnificently  flowered. 


ORCHID   NOTES   AND   GLEANINGS. 


VANDA  BENSONH. 
The  great  variation  in  the  size  and  colour  of 
the  flowers  of  this  Burmese  species  has  been 
shown  in  a  marked  degree  in  the  flowers  sub- 
mitted recently  by  several  correspondents.  The 
one  extreme,  whilst  being  of  the  true  shape  of  V. 
Bensonii,  has  the  flowers  of  an  uniformly  pale 
olive-brown  tint,  minutely  spotted  with  darker 
brown.  The  lip  is  whitish,  witli  the  diverging 
lobes  at  the  apex  light  brown.  This  is  probably 
the  variety  tristis  or  var.  anchorifera  of  gar- 
dens. The  intermediate  form  is  near  to  typical 
V.  Bensonii,  the  reverse  of  the  segments  being 
white,  the  surface  yellowish,  closely  dotted  with 
purple-brown.  The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  and  the 
spur  are  white,  the  front  tinged  with  rose-purple. 
The  other  extreme  is  a  much  showier  form, 
veined  with  pale  violet  on  the  reverse  side,  the 
surface  yellowish,  veined  with  dull  purple  and 
spotted  with  the  same  colour  on  the  basal  halves 
of  the  segments.  The  base  of  the  lip  is  white, 
tinged  with  blue,  and  with  an  orange  blotch  be- 
neath the  column,  the  front  being  rose-purple. 
The  Burmese  Vandas  are  pretty  garden  plants, 
though  they  seldom  last  many  years  under  culti- 
vation. The  most  prolific  source  of  their  de- 
cline and  failure  is  doubtless  that,  under  cultiva- 
tion, they  are  kept  too  warm  and  moist  during 
the  winter-time.  It  is  singular  that  those  who 
carefully  rest  and  keep  dry  the  deciduous  Den- 
drobluras  from  the  same  localities  as  the  Vandas 
and  Saccolabiums  continue  to  give  excessive 
heat  and  moisture  to  Vandas,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  are  evergreen.  After  the 
end  of  March  Vandas  require  heat  and  moisture, 
but  during  the  dead  of  winter  they  should  be 
rested  by  being  kept  cool  and  comparatively  dry, 
though  not  so  dry  as  the  restijig  deciduous 
species. 

ORCHIDS    AT    BELSIZE    COURT,    HAMP- 
STEAD. 

The  interesting  gardens  of  J.  S.  Bergheim, 
Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  Page),  although  in  London,  contain 
a  remarkable  collection  of  plants,  many  of  them 
reputedly  difficult  to  grow,  yet  here  they  have 
been  successfully  managed  for  many  years. 

Curious  plants  of  all  kinds  are  a  special  fea- 
ture, a  selection  of  insectivorous  plants  includ- 
ing a  fine  lot  of  Nepenthes,  Sarracenias,  Dro- 
seras  and  Pinguiculas ;  a  representative  selection 
of  succulent  plants,  with  the  columnar  habited 
Euphorbias  and  Cacti  arranged  to  show  the  simi- 
larity of  the  growth  of  totally  different  plants 
from  widely-separated  arid  regions ;  and  a  set  of 
plants  showing  movement,  such  as  Desmodium 
gyrans  and  Mimosa  sensitiva  are  never-failing 
sources  of  interest. 

In  the  Orchid  houses  a  selection  of  the  singular 
species  takes  precedence,  although  the  showy 
varieties  are  well  grown,  especially  so  the  fine  lot 
of  Dendrobium  Phalfenopsis  Schrodsrianum,  and 
D.  Dalhousianum. 

At  the  present  time  the  collection  of  Catase- 
tums  has  several  dissimilar  species  in  bloom, 
ranging  from  the  curious  C.  callosum,  with  nar- 
row, quaintly-arranged  segments,  to  the  more 
massive  C.  tridentatum,  with  a  fleshy  labellum, 
having  three  prominent  teeth  at  the  opening. 
With  them  are  arranged  a  good  example  of  the 


Swan  Orchid,  Cycnoches  chlorochilon.  with  four 
large  flowers  on  one  spike  ;  another  of  C.  peruvi- 
anum,  with  two  pendulous  spikes,  one  of  which 
bears  about  40  curious,  chocolate-red  spotted 
flowers.  Overhead  are  some  interesting  Bulbo- 
phyllums,  including  two  fine  specimens  of  B. 
barbigerum,  with  several  racemes  of  its  curioua 
feathery-lipped  flowers,  which  are  constantly 
moving  with  the  currents  of  air.  The  rare  Mega- 
clinium  triste  has  just  passed  out  of  flower. 
Other  pretty  species  are  Platyclinis  fUiformis, 
with  about  50  of  its  gracefully-drooping  racemes 
of  yellow  flowers ;  Oncidium  Krameri ;  Cypripe- 
dium  concolor  and  other  Cypripediums  excep- 
tionally well  flowered ;  and  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
with  several  large,  pale-yellow  blooms.  These, 
with  a  profusion  of  flowers  of  Gloriosa  superba 
on  the  roof,  well-flowered  Eucharis  grandiflora, 
coloured  leafed  Codiseums  and  Dracfenas,  and 
scarlet-spathed  Anthuriums,  make  an  interesting 
display. 


GODi/EUMS. 

Many  of  the  wann-huuse  plants  that  a  genera- 
tion ago  were  esteemed  for  their  handsome  foUage 
have  dropped  into  comparative  obscurity,  but 
some  are  still  grown  to  a  considerable  extent. 

The  Codiaeums,  known  generally  in  gardens  as 
Crotons,  are  still  favourites,  and  some  of  the 
forms  are  largely  cultivated,  not  only  in  private 
gardens,  but  also  in  many  of  the  principal  mar- 
ket nursery  establishments.  Some  of  the  more 
slender-growing  kinds  form  ideal  table  plants ; 
while  the  larger  and  bolder  varieties  make  ele- 
gant specimen  plants.  For  this  reason  they  are 
often  employed  in  vases  or  in  similar  receptacles. 
In  the  arranging  of  ornamental  groups  of  stovei 
plants,  Codiseums  are  in  great  demand.  The 
leaves  also  are  largely  used  for  decorative  pur- 
poses by  florists. 

Although  the  garden  varieties  of  Codifeums  are 
very  dissimilar  from  each  other  in  the  shape  of 
the  leaves  and  their  colouring,  also  habit,  they 
are  all  forms  of  Codiseum  variegatum,  also  known 
as  C.  pictum.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Malaya, 
but  it  is  a  common  shrub  in  tropical  countries, 
where,  under  the  influence  of  the  brilliant  sun- 
shine, it  acquires  a  richness  of  colouring  seldom 
seen  in  European  gardens. 

Although  two  or  three  Codiseums  have  been 
grown  in  our  stoves  for  many  years,  the  great 
stimulus  to  their  culture  was  the  number  of  new 
and  distinct  forms  introduced  by  the  late  John  ' 
Gould  Yeitch  during  his  travels  to  the  South  Sea 
Islands  from  1864  to  1866.  According  to  Hortus 
Veitchii,  no  fewer  than  25  distinct  kinds  were 
collected  during  that  journey.  In  addition, 
several  varieties  have  been  received  from  Aus- 
tralia, chiefly  from  Sydney,  some  of  these,  in  all 
probability,  having  emanated  from  the  Pacific 
Islands.  Numbers  have  been  raised  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Great  Britain. 

In  making  a  collection  of  Codieeums,  a  rigid 
selection  is  necessary.  Taken  as  a  class,  the 
narrow-leaved  kinds  are  the  more  popular  j  but 
on  the  Continent  those  with  broader  fuliage  are 
extensively  grown.  As  the  leaves  vary  so  much 
in  colour  according  to  their  position  on  the 
plant  and  the  treatment  given,  no  definite  line 
can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  exact  markings  of  any 
one  variety.  The  following  selection  may  be  con- 
sidered a  good  and  representative  one: — 

Aigburth  Gem  {different  shades  of  crimson, 
leaves  curiously  interrupted);  angustifolius  {very 
narrow,  golden-yellow  leaves);  Baronne  James  de 
Rothschild  (the  broad  leaves  are  heavily  sufTused 
with  crimson  ;  the  plant  forms  a  bushy  specimen) ; 
B.  Comte  (similar  to  the  last-named ;  this  makes 
a  handsome  specimen,  the  leaves  being  bright 
orange  in  colour);  caudatus  tortilia  {peculiarly- 
twisted  leaves  of  a  rich  golden-yellow) ;  Chelsonii 
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(very  narrow,  twisted  leaves,  orange-red  in 
colour);  Countess  (bright  yellow,  narrow  leaves). 
These  last  three  are  particularly  desirable  grown 
as  single-stemmed  plants  for  table  decoration. 
Delight  (medium-sized  leaves,  heavily  marked 
with  ivory  white) ;  elegantissima  (very  long,  nar- 
row leaves,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour) ;  Emperor 
Alexander  III.  (broad,  bright  red  leaves ;  the 
plant  makes  a  handsome  specimen) ;  Etna  (fiery 


green,  with  a  bright  rose-coioured  centre) ;  Musai- 
cu3  (bright  crimson,  medium-sized  leaves) ; 
Nestor  (leaves  of  medium  width,  blotched  with 
red  and  yellow) ;  Reidii  (stout,  broad  leaves  of 
various  shades  of  cream,  pink  and  red) ;  Sinitzi- 
anus  (narrow,  interrupted  leaves,  coloured  green 
and  yellow) ;  Thomsonii  (trilobed  leaves,  the 
cejitre  being  yellow  and  bordered  with  green)  ; 
Van  Oerstedii  (a  very  distinct  variety,  with  short. 
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red  leaves  ;  the  habit  is  bushy) ;  Flambeau  {nar- 
row, brilliant-red  leaves) ;  Golden  Ring  (narrow, 
golden. yellow,  twisted  leaves) ;  Laingii  (narrow, 
somewhat  twisted  leaves,  the  centre  of  the  leaf 
and  the  footstalk  being  reddish  yellow) ;  Lucy 
(narrow  leaves,  rich  orange-green,  blotched  with 
crimson) ;  Mortii  (very  broad  leaves,  heavily 
marked  with  golden-yellow) ;  Mrs.  Iceton  (olive- 


narrow,  green  leaves,  spotted  with  yellow ;  this 
makes  a  small  bush) ;  Warrenii  (leaves  long  and 
twisted,  olive  green,  yellow  and  red,  one  of  the 
finest  for  all  purposes) ;  and  Williamsii  (fiery-red 
leaves  of  medium  width). 

As  above  stated,  the  leaves,  even  on  one 
plant,  vary  so  much  in  colouring  that  the  ap- 
proximate descriptions  may,  to  some,  appear  mis- 


leading. Owing  to  this  variability,  it  is  useless, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  to  attempt  the  naming- 
of  Codiseums  from  leaves  alone. 

The  plants  are  propagated  by  means  of 
cuttings,  the  general  time  for  inserting  them 
being  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  cuttings 
should  be  selected  from  clean,  well-coloured 
shoots  that  have  passed  their  succulent  stage,  and 
are  in  what  is  termed  a  half-ripened  condition. 
The  placing  of  several  cuttings  in  one  pot  cannot 
be  advised  in  the  case  of  Codiieums,  particularly 
if  they  are  desired  as  small  plants.  In  this  latter 
case,  the  preservation  of  every  leaf  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  saved  is  an  advantage,  hence  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  insert  each  cutting  singly  in  a  small  pot, 
which  should  be  quite  clean  inside.  As  the  spread- 
ing leaves  occupy  a  considerable  space,  and  pro- 
pagating cases  are,  in  the  stove,  limited,  a  good 
plan  is  to  put  three  small  sticks  around  the  side 
of  the  pot  and  to  tie  the  leaves  into  a  par'.ially 
upright  position. 

The  pots  containing  the  cuttings  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  plunged  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  under 
which  conditions  they  will  soon  form  roots. 
They  need  to  be  shaded  from  sunshine,  and  the 
lights  of  the  propagating  case  must  be  kept  closed 
till  the  cuttings  are  rooted.  As  soon  as  this 
stage  is  reached,  fresh  air  should  be  admitted 
until  the  plants  are  inured  to  the  ordinary  at- 
mosphere of  the  stove.  They  may  then  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of 
good  yellow  loam  and  peat  or  leaf-mould  in  equal 
parts,  adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sand.  The 
plants  will  also  thrive  in  any  ordinary  potting 
compost. 

Further  details  consist  in  affording  the  plants 
as  much  light  as  possible  and  a  liberal  amount  of 
sunshine,  shading  them  during  the  hottest  part 
of  the  day  only.  The  plants  are  sometimes  at- 
tacked by  scale,  but  the  worst  enemy  is  red 
spider,  which  not  only  disfigures  the  leaves,  but 
causes  them  to  drop.  This  pest  is  best  combated 
by  a  free  use  of  the  syringe,  taking  care  to  direct 
the  spray  on  the  under  as  well  as  the  upper  sides 
of  the  leaves.  The  structure  in  which  they  are 
grown  should  be  kept  freely  damped.  When  the 
pots  are  well  furnished  with  roots,  a  little  weak 
liquid  manure  and  soot-water  mixed  may  be  given 
the  plants  occasionally.  If  the  plants  are  needed 
for  indoor  decoration,  some  less  objectionable  fer- 
tiliser must  be  substituted.     W . 


ERIGERON  MACRANTHUS  VAR. 

Under  the  name  Aster  mesa  grandiflora,  an- 
ornamental  border  plant  was  distributed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Franijois  Gerbeaux,  of  Nancy,  who 
stated  that  the  plant  was  raised  in  his  nursery, 
and  was  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  an 
Aster  and  an  Erigeron.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  22  last, 
flowers  of  this  plant  were  shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  &  Sons,  and  deservedly  secured  an 
Award  of  Merit.  However,  the  plant  does  not 
belong  to  the  genus  Aster,  but  appears  to  be 
a  seedling  form  of  E.  macranthus,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  habit  and  flower.  E.  ma- 
cranthus is  a  variable  species,  with  a  wide  range 
of  habitat  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North- 
western America,  extending  south  to  New 
INIexico.  Among  the  collected  wild  specimens 
are  some  with  larger  flowers  than  those  in  the 
present  plant ;  these  were  called  E.  grandi- 
florum  by  Nuttall.  This  name,  however,  was 
made  a  .synonym  of  E.  macranthus  by  Asa  Gray 
in  the  Flora  of  North  America.  The  name 
Aster  mesa  I  cannot  find  published  in  any 
botanical  work,  and  there  certainly  appears  to 
be  no  evidence  of  Aster  influence  in  the  present 
plant.  The  correct  name  should  be  Erigeron 
macranthus  var.  The  plant  is  a  very  decorative 
subject,  and,  being  of  easy  cultivation,  like  the 
better-known  E.  speciosus,  it  is  well  worth  grow- 
ing in  the  herbaceous  border.  It  has  an  erect 
habit,  forming  bushes  about  2  feet  in  height, 
and  bearing  numerous  well-formed  flow-era  of  a 
bright  tint  of  satiny-purplo.      11'.  Irving. 
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APHYLLANTHES     MONSPELIENSIS. 

This  plant  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  in  cold 
places  far  north  of  the  Forth.  There  are  few 
cultivated  plants  which  resemble  it,  and  its 
hardiness  will  commend  it  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  flowers  of  distinct  appearance.  The 
stems  resemble  those  of  a  Rush,  and  are  about  a 
foot  in  height.  On  them  are  produced  the  little 
heads  of  blue  flowers,  about  an  inch  across  at  the 
top.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pretty  shade  of  violet- 
blue,  and  are  produced  from  June  to  August. 

Aphyllanthes  monspeliensis  is  generally 
treated  as  a  border  plant,  but  its  proper  position 
is  in  the  rock-garden,  where  it  will  grow  well 
if  planted  in  a  sunny  place  in  sandy  soil,  not 
too  high  up.    Propagation  is  effected  by  division. 

STENANTHIUM  ROBUSTUM. 

This  North  American  plant  is  one  of  two 
species  which  constitute  the  genus  Stenanthium, 
and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  one  which 
has  yet  been  brought  into  commerce  by  British 
nurserymen;  indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last 
year  or  two  that  this  species  has  been  offered  for 
sale.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  it  will  stand  the 
average  winters  of  the  northern  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Last  year  I  was  much  impressed  by  seeing  a 
good  group  of  Stenanthium  robustum  growing  by 
the  side  of  a  little  streamlet,  just  away  from  its 
margin,  and  in  such  a  place  that  its  roots  re- 
ceived plenty  of  moisture.  There  it  showed  to 
great  advantage,  the  long  plumes  of  white 
flowers,  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  being  exceedingly 
beautiful ;  so  beautiful,  indeed,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  do  justice  to  them  without  laying  oneself 
open  to  a  charge  of  exaggeration. 

S.  robustum  is  a  native  of  several  of  the  States 
of  America,  and,  as  it  loves  a  moist  soil 
in  its  own  land,  so  it  seems  to  love  one  here, 
although  it  does  not  always  follow  that  what  suits 
a  flower  in  its  native  habitat  will  answer  for  it  in 
our  climate.  With  the  Stenanthium,  however,  it 
will  be  found  advisable  to  give  it  a  moist  soil, 
for  in  such  a  medium  it  will  give  the  best  results. 
It  is  curious  that  S.  gramineum  or  angustifoliuni 
prefers  a  dry  soil  in  its  habitats.  The  favour  now 
shown  to  S.  robustum  will  probably  lead  to  the 
introduction  in  gardens  of  its  congener.  S.  Arnott. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
Strau'berries  in  pots. — Plants  intended  for 
early  forcing  next  season  must  be  placed  in  their 
final  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently  rooted. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  have  them  well 
rooted  and  the  crowns  matured  before  autumn. 
Prepare  enough  soil  for  potting  the  whole 
batch,  and  place  it  under  cover  to  keep  in 
workable  condition.  Strawberries  require  a 
rich  rooting  medium.  Here  we  use  the  first 
spit  from  an  old  pasture,  and  this  is  chopped 
and  mixed  with  an  8-inch  pot-full  of  ^-inch  bones 
to  each  barrow  load  of  soil,  the  whole  being 
turned  two  or  three  times.  Very  light  soils  need 
a  quantity  of  well-decomposed  farmyard  manure 
and  a  little  soot  in  addition  to  the  bones.  Pots 
5i-  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough  for 
the  early  batches,  but  6-inch  pots  must  be  used 
for  later  plants.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  pots  are  well  cleaned  and  properly  drained. 
A  little  soot  sprinkled  over  the  crocks  will  pre- 
vent worms  entering.  When  potting,  endeavour 
to  so  arrange  the  plants  that  the  crowns  are  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  soil :  ram  the  soil 
firmly  in  the  pots.  It  is  a  good  plan,  after  pot- 
ting, to  place  the  plants  in  the  shade  for  two  or 
three  davs  until  they  recover  from  the  check, 
then  stand  them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  gravel 
in  a  position  fully  e.xposed  to  sunshine: 
syringe  them  each  morning  and  afternoon  until 
they   are   well   established.      Apply   water   very 


carefully  till  the  roots  are  active,  and  should 
there  be  continuous  heavy  rains  place  the  plants 
on  their  sides.  Remove  all  runnen  and  side 
crowns. 

Cucumbers. — Cucumber  plants  require  much 
attention  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  encourage 
them  to  produce  a  steady  supply  of  fruits.  They 
have  a  tendency  to  make  an  unnecessary  amount 
of  growth,  and  if  this  is  not  kept  properly  regu- 
lated and  thinned,  the  plants  soon  become  ex- 
hausted. Do  not  allow  them  to  carry  more  fruits 
than  are  needed  to  maintain  the  supply.  Cut 
the  fruits  before  they  become  too  large,  and  place 
them  in  a  cool  cellar,  where  they  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  several  days.  The  plants 
must  be  given  frequent  top-dressings  of  loam  and 
decomposed  horse  manure,  also  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  some  approved  fertiliser.  The  roots 
will  require  copious  supplies  of  water^  weU  satu- 
rating the  soil  each  time  water  is  afforded  them; 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  twice  a  week. 
Syringe  the  plants  twice  a  day  and  frequently 
damp  down  the  paths  to  encourage  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house.  Avoid  overheating  the 
water  pipes,  otherwise  red  spider  will  make  its 
appearance.  An  occasional  syringing  with  a 
mixture  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur  will  tend  to 
keep  the  plants  clear  of  this  pest.  Make  another 
sowing  for  supplying  fruits  during  autumn. 

Cucumbers  in  unhented  framc-t. — So  far  the 
weather  has  not  been  favourable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Cucumbers  in  frames.  Air  must  be  ad- 
mitted with  care  during  cold,  stormy  weathei, 
otherwise  growth  will  be  stunted  and  the  plants 
will  be  attacked  by  aphis.  Should  this  pest 
appear  on  the  leaves,  lightly  fumigate  the  frame 
with  a  nicotine  compound.  Plants  in  full  bearing 
should  be  liberally  watered  and  fed  with  man- 
ures ;  an  occasional  top-dressing  may  also  be 
afforded  them. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  ].  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Fruit  gathering. — This  work  will  necessitate 
considerable  time  and  care  during  the  present 
month,  for  many  of  the  soft  fruits  ripen  almost 
at  the  same  tirrie.  It  is  desirable  that  fruit  in- 
tended for  preserving  should  be  gathered  when 
perfectly  dry.  The  practice  of  using  the  best 
Strawberry  fruits  for  dessert  and  subsequent 
gatherings  for  preserving  is  a  good  one.  Vi- 
comtess  Hericart  de  Thury  should  be  included 
in  all  collections.  It  is  of  good  flavour,  possesses 
an  excellent  constitution,  and  crops  abundantly. 
Raspberries  require  to  be  examined  at  frequent 
intervals,  as  the  fruits  ripen  rapidly  and  com- 
mence to  decay  very  quickly  afterwards.  Being 
so  extremely  soft,  they  require  extra  care  in 
handling.  In  cases  where  it  is  necessiry  to  send 
Raspberries  and  other  soft  fruits  a  considerable 
distance  by  rail,  those  intended  for  culinary  pur- 
poses are  best  packed  in  wide-mouthed  bottles. 
Such  bottles  can  easily  be  packed  amongst  the 
vegetables  in  boxes  or  hampers.  Black  Currants 
being  liable  to  split  this  season,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather,  it  is  necessary  to  gather  the  earliest 
fruits  as  soon  as  they  ripen,  leaving  the  remain- 
ing fruits  on  each  bunch  to  ripen  afterwards. 
Red  and  White  Currants  may  be  left  hanging 
much  longer  than  Black  ones.  They  will  there- 
fore afford  a  succession  of  fruit  for  a  long  period. 
Those  who  have  planted  Red  and  White  Cur- 
rants against  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect  may 
expect  a  supply  of  fruit  even  late  in  autumn, 
especially  if  the  shoots  have  been  cut  back  as 
advised  in  previous  Calendars  in  order  the  better 
to  expose  the  fruits.  Gooseberries  intended  for 
dessert  should  be  packed  in  shallow  boxes  or 
punnets,  care  being  taken  to  preserve  the  stalk 
of  the  fruit  intact.  If  it  is  necessary  to  send 
them  some  distance,  the  berries  should  be  picked 
before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  but  those  for  home 
consumption,  if  allowed  to  become  fully  ripe 
upon  the  bushes,  wiU  have  the  better  flavour. 
The  fruiting  sea.son  is  prolonged  if  plants  are  cul- 
tivated as  cordons  against  a  wall  facing  north, 
or  as  bushes  in  a  border  under  the  shade  of 
such  a  wall.  Warrington  is  a  variety  of  un- 
usual reliability.  Early  Cherries  are  splitting 
badly,  and  it  "is  not  advisable  to  attempt  to 
pack  fruits  which  have  split,  as  they  decay 
quickly.  Culinary  Cherries,  including  the  Mor- 
ello,  should  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  fruits 
commence  to  ripen.  The  thinnings  may  be  used 
for  the  making  of  tarts,  whilst  ;the  .best  fruits 


will  be  useful  for  preserving  when  fully  ripe. 
Such  cherries  will  usually  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  trees  if 
the  weather  is  favourable,  but  they  should  be 
closely  watched,  and  on  the  first  signs  of  shrivel- 
ling or  decaying,  the  whole  crop  should  be 
gathered.  

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W,  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  lo  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^ 
Ban.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Epidendrum. — Plants  of  E.  radicans  which 
have  been  in  flower  for  several  months  past 
should  have  their  flower-spikes  removed  very 
soon  after  growth  has  reconunenced.  If  large 
specimens  are  required,  the  scandent  shoots, 
should  be  tied  around  neat  stakes,  keeping  the 
top  of  the  young  growths  well  up  towards  th& 
light.  In  collections  where  space  is  of  con- 
sideration, and  many  cut  flowers  are  required, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  off  the  shoots,  that  did 
not  flower  this  season,  into  lengths  of  about  2  or 
3  feet,  tie  each  stem  to  a  tall  stick,  and  insert 
six  or  eight  into  a  6-inch  pot  in  well-drained 
peat  and  Sphagnum-moss.  The  old  growths 
and  flower-stems  frequently  produce  offshoots, 
which  may  be  removed  and  potted  up  in  the 
same  manner,  or  tliey  may  be  planted  out  and 
trained  around  pillars,  or  against  a  wall,  the 
bright  orange-scarlet  flowers  being  useful  and 
attractive.  The  fine,  bright,  vermilion-red  E. 
Schomburgkii  is  also  a  plant  well  worth  grow- 
ing in  considerable  quantity  ;  its  large  panicles- 
of  bloom  last  for  several  months  in  good  condi- 
tion. E.  xanthinum,  E.  ellipticum,  E.  elonga- 
tmn,  E.  evectum,  E.  Ibaguense,  E.  cinnabari- 
num,  E.  crassifolium,  E.-  pristes  and  E.  arach- 
noglossum  produce  their  flowers  in  terminal  clus- 
ters, and  are  all  useful  plants ;  the  fol- 
lowing hybrids,  E.  Boundii,  E.  Dellense  and  E. 
O'Brienianum,  may  also  be  included.  All  of 
these  species  and  hybrids  may  be  treated  the 
same  as  E.  radicans.  They  thrive  well  in  the 
same  kind  of  compost,  but  are  not  so  free  in 
producing  offshoots  as  that  species.  Choose  a 
light  position  in  an  intermediate  house,  for 
the  plants,  and  let  them  remain  there  dur- 
ing the  whole  year.  When  well-rooted,  they  re- 
quire copious  waterings  at  all  seasons.  Such 
species  as  E.  alatum,  E.  aromaticum,  E.  atro- 
purpureum,  E.  ciliare  and  E.  Randii  are  best 
grown  in  the  Mexican  house,  while  E.  memorale 
and  E.  bicornutum  prefer  a  light  position  in 
the  warmest  house.  Any  of  these  plants  that 
require  more  space  may  be  repotted  wherk 
growth  begins.  The  material  used  should  con- 
sist chiefly  of  Osmunda  and  polypodium  fibres, 
and  they  should  be  potted  as  previously 
advised  for  Cattleyas.  E.  prismatocarpum,  now 
starting  into  growth,  may  also  be  repotted  in 
the  same  materials ;  a  light  position  in  the  Cat- 
tleya  or  intermediate  house  is  the  most  suitable 
place  for  it.  Other  species  as  E.  Cooperianum, 
E.  Frederici-Guilielmi,  E.  myrianthum,  E. 
syringothyrsis,  E.  porphryeum  and  E.  vitelli- 
num  all  "do  best  when  subjected  to  cool  inter- 
mediate treatment.  E.  Wallisii.  E.  Endresii  and 
the  hybrids  E.  Endresio-Wallisii,  E.  elegantu- 
lum  and  E.  Clarissa  should  be  grown  in  a  light 
position  in  the  cool  house  during  the  summer 
months,  and  be  given  a  very  little  warmth  when 
the  nights  begin  to  turn  cold. 

Odontoglossum. — Any  plants  of  0.  Rossii,  0. 
Cervantesii,  0.  Madrense,  O.  Humeanum,  0. 
aspersum  and  the  rare  0.  Galleottianum  that 
require  more  root  room,  or  fresh  material  to 
root  in  may  be  given  attention  at  once,  for  by 
this  time  the  young  growths  will  be  making 
roots.  These  dwarf  species  require  small  pans 
and  a  shallow  compost  consisting  of  Osmunda 
and  polypodium  fibres.  Suspend  the  plants  in 
the  cool  house,  and  afford  copious  waterings 
until  the  flowering  season  is  past.  0.  grande, 
0.  Schlieperianum,  0.  Insleyi  and  its  variety 
leopardinum,  now  making  their  growth,  will  re- 
quire plenty  of  water  at  the  root  until  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs    are    completed. 

Lycaste. — L.  Skinneri  and  its  varieties,  also 
L.  iJallife,  L.  costata,  L.  cruenta,  L.  macrobul- 
bon,  L.  lanipes,  L.  gigantea,  L.  neppei,  &c.,  are 
cool,  moisture-loving  plants.  Whilst  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  over-water  them  at  this 
period,  they  may  be  watered  copiously  when 
they  commence  to  form  their  new  pseudo-bulbs. 
Do  not  allow  water  to  lodge  in  the  centre  of 
the  partially-developed  growths,  or  they  wiE  be 
likelv  to  decay. 
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PLANTS    UNDEE  GLASS. 

By  A.  C,  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Forp,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Cyclamen. — If  last  season's  plants  have  been 
kept  with  a  view  to  their  blooming  in  winter, 
these  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  old  soil  shaken  from  the 
roots.  After  this  has  been  done  repot  the  corms 
into  clean  pots  of  a  similar  size,  or  just  a 
little  larger,  but  do  not  use  unduly  large  pots. 
After  repotting,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
near  to  the  glass  in  an  unheated  frame  or  pit. 
Syringe  them  every  morning  and  evening.  Do 
not  ventilate  the  frame  much  or  apply  much 
water  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  until  growth  has 
recommenced,  when  they  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  seedlings  that  were 
raised  last  autumn.  Cyclamen  need  always  to 
be  watered  with  great  care,  but  the  surroundings 
should  be  kept  damp,  otherwise  red  spider  will 
be  likely  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

Gloxinia. — Place  the  plants  which  have  fin- 
ished flowering  in  a  cool  house  or  frame,  where 
the  corms  will  mature  well.  They  may  be  given 
frequent  applications  of  weak  manure  water  .^o 
long  as  the  foliage  remains  green,  but  afterwards 
the  supply  must  be  gradually  decreased  until  it 
is  withheld  altogether.  Having  been  kept  in 
somewhat  dry  conditions  during  the  flowering 
period,  the  plants  may  exhibit  signs  of  red 
spider  or  thrip.  In  this  case  fumigation  with  a 
nicotine  vaporiser  will  be  necessary. 

Lachenalia. — The  bulbs  having  rested  suffi- 
ciently should  now  have  the  dry  soil  shaken 
from  them.  Sort  the  bulbs  into  three  or  more 
sizes,  so  that  each  size  may  be  potted  separately, 
and  thus  produce  uniform  specimens.  Some  gar- 
deners cultivate  Lachenalias  in  shallow  pans  of 
soil,  but  5-inch  or  6-inch  flower-pots  are  best 
for  most  purposes.  A  suitable  compost  is  one 
consisting  of  loam  three  parts  and  leaf-mould 
and  dried  cow  manure  one  part,  adding  a  good 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand.  For  5-inch  pots,  six 
or  seven  of  the  largest-size  bulbs  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  in  the  case  of  smaller  bulbs  a  greater 
number  may  be  placed  in  each  pot.  Stand  the 
pots  on  a  base  of  ashes  in  an  unheated  frame. 
Keep  the  conditions  as  cool  as  possible  until 
the  end  of  the  year,  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing cold  draughts  which  disfigure  the  foliage. 

The  tropical  houses. — If  there  should  be  a 
spell  of  hot  weather,  the  fires  which  heat  these 
houses  may  be  discontinued  during  the  day- 
time. Indeed,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use 
them  even  by  night  for  a  few  weeks.  Consider- 
able care  will  be  necessary,  however,  in  at- 
tempting to  do  without  them  altogether,  because 
high  temperatures  by  day  are  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  unusually  low  temperatures  at  night. 
During  a  time  when  fire  heat  is  not  in  use,  the 
afternoon  syringing  must  be  done  sufficiently 
early  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become  dry  again 
before  sunset,  and  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
damp   the  houses   in   the   afternoon. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Cahhage. — Seeds  should  be  sown  towards  the 
end  of  the  present  month  for  raising  plants  to 
mature  next  spring.  A  further  sowing  should 
be  made  in  the  second  week  in  August.  There 
are  always  complaints  as  to  spring  Cabbages  run- 
ning to  seed  prematurely ;  the  principal  cause 
of  this  is  sowing  the  seeds  too  early.  They  should 
not  be  sown  before  July  20.  Select  an  exppsed 
position  for  the  seed  bed  where  tho  soil  has 
not  been  cropped  for  a  year  at  least  with  any  of 
the  Brassica  family,  and  that  has  not  been  lately 
manured.  Rake  the  surface  soil  finely  before 
sowing  the  seeds,  and  afterwards  protect  them 
against  birds  by  the  use  of  nets.  The  three 
favourite  varieties  here  are  Ellam's  Early,  Sut- 
ton's April,  and  Flower  of  Spring.  Ellam's 
Early  and  Sutton's  April  mature  quickly,  and 
possess  excellent  quality.  Flower  of  Spring  is 
later,  but  it  produces  larger  heads.  We  have 
never  found  that  true  stocks  of  these  varieties 
when  sown  at  the  proper  time  "  bolt  "  to  any 
appreciable  extent. 

Colewort.'i. — These  should  be  cultivated  in  all 
gardens.  The  earliest  plants  are  now  ready  for 
putting  into  their  permanent  quarters.  The 
ground  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as 
(or  ordinary  Cabbage,  making  it  very  firm,  and 
planting   Coleworts    in   rows    1    foot   apart    each 


way.  Apply  a  good  watering  immediately  after 
planting,  and  stir  the  surface  of  the  .soil  fre- 
quently with  the  draw  hoe.  Rosette  Colewort 
and  London  Hardy  Green  are  two  of  the  best 
varieties   of  these   small-growing   Cabbages. 

Winter  greens. — It  is  time  that  all  these  were 
already  planted  in  their  respective  quarters,  but 
if  by  any  chance  the  work  has  been  delayed,  let 
the  later  ones  be  planted  immediately  upon  well- 
prepared  ground.  Sturdy  plants  ol  Savoys,  if 
planted  even  now  on  a  south  border  or  in  a  good 
open  place  in  the  garden,  will  produce  satisfac- 
tory heads. 

Carrots. — Make  further  sowings  of  Short  Horn 
varieties  in  frames  placed  on  old  hot-beds, 
which  have  already  been  occupied  with  early 
crops,  such  as  Potatos,  Beetroot,  or  Turnips. 

Lettuce. — Sow  small  quantities  of  seed  of  both 
Cos  and  Cabbage  varieties  about  every  10  days. 
Hick's  Hardy  White  is  one  of  the  very  best  Cos 
varieties  for  sowing  after  this  date. 

Endive. — Make  sowings  of  both  curled  and 
round-leaved  varieties  every  fortnight.  iPlant 
out  the  seedlings  on  well-prepared  ground  as  soon 
as  each  successive  batch  is  ready. 

Shallots. — These  having  practically  finished 
their  growth,  may  now  be  lifted  and  laid  on  a 
sunny  border  to  become  thoroughly  ripened.  If 
the  weather  remains  unfavourable  for  this,  re- 
move the  Shallots  to  a  cool  house,  pit,  or  frame, 
spreading  them  out  that  they  may  dry  perfectly. 

Radishes. — Sow  the  varieties  Early  Rose  and 
Black  Spanish   for  autumn  and  winter  use. 

Peas. — See  that  the  later  I'eas  are  properly 
supported  that  the  growths  will  not  fall  down 
or  become  cramped.  However  well  these  may 
have  been  staked,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
tie  the  leading  growths  with  raffia,  especially  in 
cases  where  the  plants  exhibit  unusual  strength. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Layering  Carnations. — This  work  should  be 
proceeded  with  as  soon  as  the  plants  have 
finished  flowering.  It  is  advisable  to  raise  a 
number  of  fresh  plants  each  year,  as  these  give 
much  better  results  than  older  plants.  Before 
proceeding  to  layer  the  shoots,  remove  a  quan- 
tity of  the  old  soil  about  the  plants,  and  replace 
it  with  a  few  inches  of  fresh  material,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  issue  for  July  3,  p.  5.  Select  the 
most  suitable  shoots,  and  remove  some  of  the 
foliage  from  the  part  that  is  to  be  layered. 
With  a  sharp  knife  make  a  long,  deep  cut  in  a 
slanting  direction,  and  with  a  peg  press  the  cut 
portion  into  the  soil.  Take  care  to  see  that  the 
slit  portion  is  not  closed ;  press  the  soil 
tightly  around  the  stem,  and  afterwards 
sprinkle  a  little  more  fresh  soil  about  the  layer, 
but  do  not  heap  it  in  a  mound,  as  in  that  case  it 
would  be  difficult  to  thoroughly  soak  it  in  dry 
weather.  Roots  grow  more  freely  when  the  soil 
about  the  shoots  is  kept  moist.  Pinks  may  be 
increased  readily  by  cuttings,  which  may  be 
either  placed  under  hand  lights  or  inserted 
closely  together  in  a  small  trench  beneath  a  wall 
on  a  border.  The  soil  must  have  sharp  sand 
mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  porous,  but  the  ground 
should  be  trodden  firmly  when  the  cuttings  are 
in  position. 

Polyanthus. — The  old  plants  of  Polyanthus 
that  have  been  laid  in  for  the  purpose  should 
now  be  divided.  The  stools  are  best  pulled  apart 
and  each  crown  inserted  separately.  Cut  away 
most  of  the  old  roots,  leaving  them  only  about 
1^  inches  long.  Plant  them  in  well-prepared 
soil  on  a  north  border.  Some  leaf-mould  and  de- 
composed cow  manure  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  staple.  Plant  the  roots  firnily,  and 
guard  the  plants  against  slugs.  Young  plants 
of  Polyanthus  raised  this  season  should  have  the 
soil  about  them  stirred  with  the  hoe  to  prevent 
weeds  and  promote  aeration. 

Violets. — Do  not  allow  runners  to  remain  on 
the  plants.  Stir  the  soil  frequently  with  the 
hoe,  and  afford  the  roots  water  as  often  as 
necessary. 

jRosp.'^. — Budding  may  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  bark  will  part  freely  from  the  wood. 
Showery  weather  is  favourable  fnr  Rose  budding, 
and  should  the  weather  after  the  buds  are  in- 
serted prove  hot  and  dry,  spraying  with  clear 
water  must  be  carried  out.    Roses  are  propagated 


readily  from  cuttings.  The  shoots  root  well  in 
an  old  hot-bed  frame,  and  they  need  to  be  kept 
shaded  from  the  sunshine.  A  little  manure 
forked  into  the  soil  is  beneficial  to  Roses  in  July 
and  August. 

Liliiuns. — See  that  the  flower-spikes  are  pro- 
perly staked  and  tied  as  they  develop.  L. 
auratum  and  its  varieties  will  need  care  to  pre- 
vent the  flower-spikes  being  broken  by  wind  or 
heavy  rain.  Attend  to  the  staking  also  of  such 
plants  as  Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks.  Certain 
other  plants  that  do  not  need  strong  stakes  can 
bo  supported  by  twiggy  branches,  and  if  these 
are  placed  in  position  now  the  growths  will  hide 
them  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  later. 

General  work. — Much  time  must  be  spent  in 
keeping  the  beds  and  borders  tidy  by  the  re- 
moval of  old  flower-heads,  decaying  leaves,  and 
weeds.  The  mowing  of  the  grass  verges  and 
the  rolling  of  the  paths  will  also  demand  con- 
stant attention. 


THE   APIARY. 

Bv  Chloris. 

Foul  brood. — There  is  little  need  to  go  into 
the  history  of  the  disease  known  as  foul  brood, 
except  to  say  that  many  are  of  opinion  that  it 
has  been  imported  into  this  country  by  feeding 
bees  on  foreign  honey  containing  the  disease 
germs.  The  disease  is  very  common  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  can  only  be  stamped  out  by 
the  concerted  action  of  apiarists.  Some  bee- 
keepers confuse  this  disease  with  chilled  brood. 

What  it  is  and  how  to  detect  it. — Foul  brood  is 
caused  by  a  microscopic  germ.  It  behoves  all  who 
have  foul  brood  in  their  hives  to  ao  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  They 
can  do  this  by  examining  hives  on  still  days,  so 
that  the  wind  shall  not  assist  in  the  dispersal, 
and  by  invariably  washing  the  hands  in  some 
disinfectant  immediately  after  every  manipula- 
tion of  the  hive  or  hives.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
foul  brood — one  which  creates  a  terrible,  un- 
bearable smell,  and  is  difficult  to  cure,  and  the 
other  of  a  mild  nature,  nearly  without  smell, 
and  easy  to  cure.  Since  chUled  brood  is  often 
mistaken  for  foul  brcvod,  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
scribe this.  Chilled  brood  is  not  due  to  disease. 
It  generally  occurs  during  cold  weather,  when 
clusters  of  bees  congregate  in  masses  to  secure 
greater  warmth ;  consequently  some  brood  is  ex- 
posed and  dies.  The  young  brood,  which  was 
nearly  pearly-white  whilst  living,  turus  grey, 
and  then  nearly  black,  and  the  bees  drag  them 
out  of  the  hive.  When  the  brood  is  dead  and  it 
is  attacked  by  the  disease  "  foul  brood."  it  turns 
brown  and  never  black.  When  sealed  brood  has 
been  attacked  by  disease,  the  cappings,  instead 
of  being  slightly  convex,  become  concave  and 
are  punctured.  If  a  piece  of  stick  be  inserted  in 
a  cell  thus  indented,  and  then  withdrawn,  it  will 
be  found  that  there  is  adhering  to  it  a  coffee- 
coloured,  evil-smelling,  sticky  matter,  which  will 
assume  a  thread-like  appearance  before  breaking. 
The  bees  remain  about  the  entrances  and  seem 
to  have  no  desire  to  work.  Those  who  have 
modern  or  bar  frame  hives  can  easily  discover 
the  disease  in  its  earliest  stages,  and  thus  are  in 
a  better  position  to  fight  it  successfully.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  if  the  colony  attacked  be  weak,  it 
is  best  to  destroy  the  bees,  frames  and  quilts, 
and  then  thoroughly  cleanse  the  whole  hive  with 
disinfectants.  The  usual  and  best  disinfectant  is 
Calvert's  No.  5  Carbolic.  Take  some  boiling 
water  and  thoroughly  scrub  all  parts  inside  and 
out  with  carbolic  soap.  Then  thoroughly  paint 
every  portion  with  carbolic  solution — one  part 
of  Carbolic  No.  5  to  two  of  water.  If  the  colony  be 
strong  and  the  queen  young  and  vigorous,  shake 
the  bees  into  an  empty  skep  and  feed  them  for 
48  hours  on  good  syrup  :  during  this  period  the 
diseased  bees  will  have  died.  The  bees  may  then 
be  placed  in  a  perfectly  clean  hive  on  as  many 
frames  as  they  wdl  cover — from  four  to  six.  The 
frames  should  be  fitted  with  full  sheets  of  foun- 
dation, and  the  bees  must  be  fed  for  a  few 
days.  The  skep  in  which  the  bees  found  a  tem- 
porary home  should  be  burned.  The  entrance  to 
the  hive  should  only  permit  one  bee  at  a  time  to 
leave  and  enter  the  hive,  for  when  bees  are 
being  fed  there  is  great  danger  of  robbing,  and 
this  is  not  desirable,  for  two  reasons:  (1)  the 
bees  may  not  be  vigorous  enough  to  defend 
themselves,  and  (2)  if  the  diseo.so  is  present,  tho 
visiting  beeswill  be  the  means  of  spreading  it. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  eeot  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

•Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimen  oj  plants 
for  flaming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Cotnmutticat tons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  op 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  attd  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  the  sipiattire  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ic  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  cotnmunications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon' 
dents. 
-  Illustrations.-  T/ie  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gauiens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
'  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  Hews.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

Editors  and  Publisher.—Our  Correspon(/ents  would  obvi- 
ate delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  coMmunica/tons, 
and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  Ih-y  would  tundly 
observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect  that  all 
letters  relating  iofinnncial  matfers  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher/  and  that  all 
communications  \ntended  far  publication^  or  ref<:rring  to 
the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be  named, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  Ths  two  drpart- 
tnrnts.  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much 
unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are 
misdirected. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


WEDNESDAY,  JULY  28— 

Midland  Carnation  and  Picotee  Soc.  Exh.  at  Birmingham 
Bot.  Gardens  (2  days).      Newcastle  Fl.  Sh.  (3  days). 
Haywards  Heath  Fl.  Sh.      Leamington  and   County 
Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
FRIDAY,  JULY  30— 

Cheadle  and  Cbeadle  Heath  Floral  and  Hort.  Soc.  Sh. 
(2  days).  , 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 62  5°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

LoNDoK.— IV(i(ii«siiaj>,  July  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  69°; 
Min.  68". 
Gardmcis'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursiiay,  Jul\'  22 
(10  a.m.)  :  Bar.  298 ;  Temp.  66°  ;  Wealher— 
Overcast. 
Provinces.— H-VrfnKiiay,  July  21  (6  P.M.):  Max.  68° 
Buckingham  ;  Min.  69°  Lincoln. 


Nearly    50   years    ago    a    man 

The  grew  some  Peas  in  a  garden. 

Principles      S,,       t»  r  aj. 

„f  The  Peas  were  soon  torgotten 

Mendelism,    and  the  man  died.     But  years 
(See  afterwards  several  botanists  of 

IUuBtStron.7  distinction,  delving  into  old 
papers,  discovered  what  the 
man  had  written  about  his  Peas.  With 
that  rediscovery  the  whole  trend  of 
thought  in  matters  relating  to  heredity 
suddenly  changed.  Few  probably  realise  how 
great  that  change  has  been  and  what  an 
enormous  influence  it  must  come  to  exert 
on  all  pursuits  in  which  a  knowledge  of 
heredity  plays  part.  The  work  is  so  new  and 
Ko  upsetting  that  many  may  well  have  hesi- 
tated to  trust  to  it  for  guidance  in  their 
breeding  operations  until  they  had  received 
from  high  quarters  some  definite  assurance 
of  the  practical  value  claimed  for  it.  That 
assurance  they  now  have.  Professor  Bate- 
son's  book*  has  supplied  this  want,  and  there 
is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  fact  that  the  first 
great  exposition  of  the  Mendelian  principles 
of  heredity  should  have  come  from  one  who 
has  done  more  than  any  man  alive  to  pro- 
claim .the  extraordinary  value  of  Mendel's 
work  and  to  extend  the  field  of  research 
which  Mendel  himself  opened  up.     It  is  high 

*  MewUrs  Principles  of  Heredity,  pp.  396,  with  6  coloured 
plates  and  S3  flgures,  12s.  net.  (Cambridge  ;  University 
Press.)    1909. 


praise,  but  none  too  high,  to  say  that  no 
book  so  full  of  moment  for  the  development 
of  horticulture  has  been  published  since 
Darwin's  treatise  on  the  Variation  of  Animals 
and  Plants  under  Domestication.  Like  that 
great  work.  Professor  Bateson's  book  is  a 
storehouse  of  facts,  a  book  to  be  drawn  upon 
for  inspiration,  a  book  to  be  consulted  in 
difficulty.  Those  who  remember  Professor 
Bateson  as  president  of  the  last  inter- 
national congress  of  genetics  held  in  London 
need  no  reminder  of  the  firm  and  sympathetic 
grip  with  which  he  handled  the  problems 
which  confront  the  breeder  of  plants.  High  ex- 
pectations were  then  formed  of  the  book  upon 
which  it  was  understood  he  was  engaged. 
Those  expectations  have  been  amply  fulfilled 
in  the  present  volume,  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  practical  man  who  resolutely 
masters  it  will  be  able  to  conduct  his  opera- 
tions, whether  they  be  the  raising  of  novelties 
or  their  fixation,  with  exceptional  advantages 
over  his  less  enterprising  competitors. 

We  are  sometimes  asked  by  the  horticul- 
turist what  the  Mendelian  principles  can  do 
for  him.  He  will  tell  us  that  he  understands 
Mendel's  Law  in  such  simple  and  familiar 
cases  as  that  of  the  Pea,  where  the  cross  be- 
tween a  tall  and  a  dwarf  gives  only  tails, 
which  themselves  give  rise  to  a  generation 
composed  of  three  dominant  tails  to  one  re- 
cessive dwarf.  But  he  goes  on  to  explain  that 
the  cases  with  which  he  is  constantly  meeting 
are  very  different.  For  example,  that, 
though  the  hybrid  shows  resemblances  to 
the  parents,  it  is  as  a  rule  quite  distinct 
from  either  parent,  and  from  the  hybrid 
may  come  all  manner  of  different  forms.  Can 
Mendelism  give  any  rational  explanation  of 
such  cases  as  these,  and  if  so,  can  it  be  of 
any  use  to  him  in  fixing  those  of  the  new 
forms  tliat  he  wants  to  keep  ?  For  because 
he  does  not  meet  with  the  stock  3  :  1  ratio 
staring  him  in  the  face  at  every  turn,  he  is 
apt  to  discredit  the  whole  Mendelian  teach- 
ing as  irrelevant  to  the  type  of  problem  with 
which  he  is  most  brought  into  contact.  Such 
criticism  may  best  be  answered  with  reference 
to  a  concrete  instance,  and  the  coloured  plate 
which  we  have  been  permitted  to  reproduce 
from  Professor  Bateson's  book  is  the  record 
of  a  typical  experiment. 

Two  white  Sweet  Peas,  Emily  Henderson 
and  Blanche  Burpee,  were  crossed  together, 
and  the  cross  resulted  in  nothing  but  purples 
of  the  type  called  Purple  Invincible.  From 
the  seed  of  these  hybrid  purples  came  the 
second,  or  Fj  generation,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  consisting  of  eight  different  forms. 
Blanche  Burpee  and  Emily  Henderson  both 
reappeared,  and  there  were  many  purple  In- 
vincibles.  But  in  addition  to  these  there  ap- 
peared five  new  coloured  types,  of  which  three 
were  purples  and  two  were  reds.  Now  let  us 
examine  into  how  far  the  results  of  this  cross 
can  be  made  to  tell  us  of  the  nature  of  the 
new  forms  and  of  the  chances  of  getting  them 
to  come  true. 

Inspection  of  the  Fg  generation  shows  that 
the  flowers  may  be  regarded  as  either  pos- 
sessing or  not  possessing  a  definite  and  limited 
number  of  alternative  pairs  of  characters. 
Any  given  plant  may  be  coloured  or  white, 
purple  or  red  (if  coloured),  with  deep- 
coloured  or  with  light-coloured  wings,  with 
a  hooded  or  an  erect  standard.  Painted 
Lady,   for   instance,   is  a  coloured,   red   form 


with  light  wings  and  an  erect  standard :  Duke 
of    Sutherland    is    a    coloured,    purple    form 
\\ith  dark  wings  and  a  hooded  standard.     All 
the  difl^erent  forms  are  the  outcome  of  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  these  four  alternative 
pairs    of    characters.      One    point,    however, 
should  be  noticed.     There  are  no  reds  with  a 
hooded  standard.     In  this  family  there  is  an 
incompatability  between  those  two  characters, 
red  and  hood,  such  that  plants  carrying  the 
one  cannot  carry  the  other.     Now  let  us  ima- 
gine that  we   wish  for  a  true  strain   of  the 
Duke   of   Sutherland   variety.     How   far   will 
the  knowledge  of  the  facts  already  acquired 
simplify  our  task  ?     Duka  of  Sutherland  is  a 
hooded  form  like  the  original  Blanche  Burpee. 
Hood    is    alternative    and    recessive    to    the 
erect    form    of    standard ;    for    the    original 
hybrid      purple     had      an     erect     standard. 
Hence     Duke     of     Sutherland     must     breed 
true     to     the     hooded     standard.       Again, 
inspection  of  the  F2    generation  will  show  us 
that   among   the   coloured   forms   those   with 
light  wings  are  three  times  as  numerous  in 
the  Fo   generation  as  those  with  dark  wings. 
Dark   wing  is   recessive  to    light,     and     the 
dark-winged      Duke      of      Sutherland      must 
consequently  come  true    to    that    character. 
Further,  we  have  already  seen  that  there  is 
an  incompatibility  between  the  red  and  the 
hooded  characters  such  that  the  hooded  forms 
cannot  produce  reds  and  vice  versa.     There 
remains  yet  white :  what  are  the  chances  of  a 
Duke  of  Sutherland  throwing  white  ?     Since 
colour  was  originally  made  from  two  whites, 
it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  coloured  to  whites 
in   the   Fa    generation   is  9  :  7,   and  that,   of 
every  nine,  coloured  forms,  one  will  not  throw 
whites.     Out  of  every  nine  Duke  of  Suther- 
lands  therefore  which  appear  in  the  Fa    gen- 
eration one  will  be  completely  fixed  and  will 
continue  to  breed  true  without  any  further 
selection.     In  order  to  obtain  it  the  grower 
has  only  to  collect  the  seeds  of,  say,  two  or 
three  dozen  of  the  Fa   plants,  and  to  smc  them 
separately.     He  will  be  practically  certain  to 
hit  upon  one  or  two  which  throw  no  whites, 
and  could  at  once  put  the  seeds  from  these 
on  the  market  with  complete  confidence  that 
the  variety  would  continue  to  come  perfectly 
true  to  type. 

But  it  may  sometimes  happen  that  a  type 
cannot  be  got  fixed,  and  Professor  Bateson 
gives  us  a  pretty  instance  of  that  in  the  pre- 
sent case.  Were  a  breeder  seized  with  the 
desire  to  establish  as  a  race  the  erect  purples, 
be  would  find  that  no  matter  how  strenuously 
he  selected  they  would  never  cease  to  throw 
hooded  purples  and  also  reds.  This,  again, 
could  have  been  predicted  from  the  know- 
ledge that  the  hooded  and  red  characters  are 
here  incompatible.  What  we  wish  to  empha- 
sise is  that  the  whole  of  the  striking  and 
apparently  complicated  results  arising  from 
this  cross  are  in  strict  accordance  with  Men- 
delian principles,  and  are  in  reality  simple  if 
regarded  from  the  proper  point  of  view. 
From  a  knowledge  of  the  original  parents, 
the  form  of  the  hybrid,  and  the  composition 
of  the  Fo  generation,  the  breeder  can  predict 
the  chances  of  any  form  being  got  true  to 
type  in  a  single  further  generation.  For  the 
rapid  raising  and  fixation  of  new  forms,  the 
moral  of  these  Mendelian  experiments  is  per- 
fectly clear.  Large  numbers  of  plants  must 
be  raised  in  the  Fa  generation,  and  the  forms 
required  must  be  tested  individ^iaJIy,  in  order 
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to  pick  out  those  which  are  already  fixed. 
And  where  plants  are  liable  to  cross  fertilisa- 
tion by  insects,  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
be  protected  from  such  visitors. 

In  the  light  of  Mendeliau  knowledge,  selec- 
tion is  a  terra  that  will  probably  have  to 
undergo  some  revision.  I/et  us  illustrate  our 
meaning  by  returning  to  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land Sweet  Pea.  This  variety  is  one  of  the 
rarer  forms  in  the  families  we  have  just  been 
considering,  occurring  about  once  only  in 
every  30  plants.     And,  as  we    have    already 


process  of  selection.  He  would  succeed  simply 
because,  on  the  laws  of  chance,  he  is  in  time 
bound  to  strike  purples  which  are  not  carry- 
ing white.  By  replacing  chance  with  intelli- 
gence, he  could  accomplish  in  one  generation 
what  he  is  to-day  content  to  take  several 
generations  to  effect. 

Of  one  thing  tlie  gro\A'er  may  feel  certain. 
Mendelism  has  come  to  stay.  Even  in  its 
present,  early  stages  it  can  be  of  considerable 
value,  and,  in  view  of  the  developments  which 
may  confidently  be  looked  for  during  tcniing 


enthusiasts,  and  we  trust  that  their  number 
will  ever  grow,  for  whom  horticulture  is  the 
chosen  occupation  of  their  leisure  and  who 
pursue  the  fascinating  subject  of  hj'bridisa- 
tion  through  a  love  of  the  material  on  which 
they  work  and  a  desire  for  more  intimnte 
knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  it.  To  th;se 
workers  Professor  Bateson's  book  must  corns 
as  a  wonderful  stimulus.  Rightly  read,  it 
will  clear  up  many  things  that  were  mys- 
terious, it  will  bring  together  much  that 
seemed  remote,  and  will  suggtest  the  likeliest 


[Pliclograph  by  Bcnncll  Clark. 

Fig.  27. — PORTION  of  messr3.  bakers'  exhibit  at  the  Wolverhampton  show. 

This  display  was  awarded  a  Vase  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the  Show,  and  two  Gold  Medals.    (See  antCt  p.  44.) 


seen,  eight  out  of  every  nine  on  the  average 
will  throw  whites.  For  the  thorough-going 
selectionist,  the  method  of  establishing  the 
variety  is  to  collect  and  sow  together  the  seeds 
of  several  purples.  He  gets,  of  course,  a 
considerable  number  of  whites.  The  seed  of 
several  purples  is  again  collected  in  this 
generation.  Again  whites  come,  but  probably 
this  time  fewer.  By  continual  repetition  of 
this  "  selection  "  process  he  looks  forward  to 
eventually  establishing  the  pure  purple.  In 
time  he  will  undoubtedly  do  so.  But  it  will 
be  through  no  inherent  virture  lying  in  his 


years,  we  should  like  to  feel  that  the  great 
firms  are  alive  to  its  possibilities.  Breeding 
has  at  last  become  a  science.  That  is  the  gist 
of  Professor  Bateson's  book.  And  if,  like  the 
manufacturing  chemists,  the  iron  masters, 
and  the  brewers,  those  who  are  occupied  com- 
mercially with  hybridisation  place  upon  their 
staffs  experts  versed  in  the  scientific  aspects 
of  their  undertakings,  we  feel  sure  that  they 
will  never  have  cause  to  regrei)  their  enter- 
prise. 

But,   after  all,   the  commercial  side  is  not 
the  only  side  of  the  matter.     There  are  many 


paths  for  fresh  adventure.  Lastly,  to  him  of 
greater  soul  this  book  may  come  to  mean 
much  more.  For  if  he  catches  the  creative 
note  that  underlies  it,  there  will  reach  him 
also  a  vision  of  what  it  all  may  some  day  come 
to  mean  for  the  world,  and  a  joyous  feeling 
that  he,  too,  may  be  privileged  to  add  a  few 
lines  to  that  new  edition  of  the  book  of  life 
of  which  the  foreword  was  written  by  Mendel 
in  his  own  garden  years  ago.  If  we  have  in- 
terpreted our  author  aright,  it  is  to  these 
disciples  above  all  that  his  message  is 
addressed. 
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British  Gardeners'  Association. — We  are 

informed  that  ou  Wednesday  next,  Jidy  28, 
meetings  of  gardeners  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  summer  show  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  by  permission  of  the  chair- 
man and  council.  The  first-meeting  will  be  held 
at  2.30  p.m.  in  the  Recreation  Ground,  North 
Road,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  a  special  tent  pro- 
vided by  the  executive  council  of  the  B.G.A.,  and 
wUl  be  addressed  by  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  general 
secretary  of  the  association.  Another  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  same  place  at  7.30  p.m. 
Members  of  the  B.G.A.  have  the  privilege  of 
entering  the  flower  show  on  the  first  day  at  half- 
price  (Is.)  up  to  5  p.m.  on  showing  their  cards 
of  membership  at  the  gate. 

The  Production  of  Wheat  in  the  British 
Empire.— The  Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Arts  reports  a  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Humphries 
dealing  exhaustively  with  the  prospects  of  Wheat 
cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Colonies.  The  author  also  discusses  the  "  rust 
problem,"  and  alludes  to  the  remarkable  dis- 
coveries of  Prof.  BiFFEN  at  Cambridge,  due  to  the 
application  of  Mendelian  principles  to  the  breed- 
ing of  Wheats. 

Horticultural  Examinations.— The  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  annual  general  examina- 
tion on  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticul- 
ture took  place  on  April  21  last.  The  following 
details  have  been  furnished  us  by  the  secre- 
tary:— 151  senior  candidates  (over  18  years  of 
age)  entered,  of  whom  19,  or  upwards  of  12  per 
cent.,  obtained  a  place  in  the  first  class  ;  69,  or 
upwards  of  45  per  cent.,  gained  a  second  class; 
and  60.  or  nearly  40  per  cent.,  are  placed  in  the 
third  class.  Three  candidates  only  failed  to 
satisfv  the  examiners.  In  addition  to  these,  four 
students  resident  in  India  entered  for  the  exami- 
nation,  the  questions  set  by  the  other  examiners 
being  speciallv  adapted  to  India  by  the  kind 
assistance  of  Lieut.-Colonel  Prain,  F.R.S.,  and 
of  these  four  candidates  three  obtained  a  second 
class  and  one"  failed  altogether.  In  their  report 
to  the  council  the  examiners  (the  Rev.  Professor 
George  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M..H,  and  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  V.M.H.)  lay  stress  on  the  fact 
that  the  answers  to  the  questions  on  the  "  Prm- 
ciples  of  Horticulture  "  were  very  satisfactory, 
especially  those  on  Physiology,  which  were  cer- 
tainly tlie  most  important,  and  which,  they  are 
glad  to  say,  were  generally  answered.  The  ex- 
aminers also  report  that  they  were  pleased  to  find 
that  several  of  the  candidates  were  well  in- 
structed in  the  somewhat  new  subjects  of  Ecology 
and  Mendelism.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to 
again  urge  the  importance  of  candidates  studying 
the  instructions  printed  at  the  head  of  their 
paper  before  beginning  to  answer  the  questions. 
Fourteen  candidates,  for  example,  attempted  to 
answer  all  the  eight  questions  in  "  Operations 
and  Practice,"  instead  of  confining  themselves 
(as  they  were  instructed)  to  four.  In  some  cases, 
again,  candidates  were  so  prolix  in  their  answers 
— had  so  much  to  say — that  they  only  left  them- 
selves time  to  reply  to  three  questions  instead  of 
to  four.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  again  urge 
the  importance  of  candidates  practising  concise- 
ness in  answering  questions,  otherwise  they  waste 
their  own  time  and  the  examiners'  also.  The 
questions  on  "  Practice  "  were  for  the  most  part 
very  well  answered.  Although  the  same  ques- 
tions were  this  year  set  to  the  juniors  (under  18 
years  of  age)  as  to  the  seniors,  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent standard  was  looked  for  in  their  replies. 
One  hundred  and  forty  junior  candidates  entered, 
of  whom  17,  or  upwards  of  12  per  cent.,  have 
been  placed  in  the  first  class  ;  41,  or  30  per  cent., 
in  the  second  ;  and  60,  or  nearly  43  per  cent.,  in 
the  third  ;  22  failed  altogether.     With  regard  to 


"  Principles,"  the  examiners  report  that  as  a 
rule  it  was  only  quantity  and  not  quality  that 
was  deficient.  As  far  as  the  students  had  learnt 
there  were  no  serious  mistakes,  and  the  answers, 
were  distinctly  encouraging.  In  "  Operations 
and  Practice,"  again,  the  examiners  report 
that,  considering  the  age  of  the  candidates,  the 
answers  were  very  satisfactory,  and  they  specially 
note  that  many  of  them  showed  a  fair  know- 
ledge of  the  different  kinds  of  manures  and  of 
their  application  to  the  different  kinds  of  soils. 

Fream  Memorial  Prize. — The  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries  have  awarded  a  Fream 
Memorial  Prize  of  the  value  of  £7  Is.  8d.,  to  Mr. 
Wm.  L.iwsoN,  Guildhouse,  Forth,  Lanark,  a 
student  of  the  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, who  obtained  the  highest  marks  at  the  ex- 
amination held  in  April  last  for  the  National 
Diploma  in  Agriculture. 

The     Brussels     Exhibition,    1910.  —  An 

informal  meeting  of  horticulturists  was  held 
recently  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  at 
which  representatives  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  and  of  other  horti- 
cultural organisations  were  present.  The  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  meeting  was  to  receive 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  British  section  of  the  exhibition,  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lttton,  to  hear  from 
him  particulars  of  the  work  and  operations  of  the 
Royal  Commission,  and  to  afford  to  horticulturists 
the  opportunity  of  obtaining  detailed  information 
with  a  view  to  their  sending  exhibits  to  the  exhi- 
bition. The  chair  was  taken  by  Sir  Albert 
RoLLiT,  who  told  the  meeting  what  had  already 
been  done  in  preparation  for  the  exhibition.  Lord 
Lytton  stated  the  principal  reasons  why  exhibi- 
tors should  come  forward  to  represent  the  British 
horticultural  industry.  There  will  be  space  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  permanent  garden  in  the 
grounds,  and  periodical  flower  shows  will  be 
held.  The  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Council,  Mr.  Harman  Payne,  and 
others  requested  information,  and  the  proceedings 
closed  with  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord 
Lytton  for  his  attendance  and  speech.  The  new 
department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  which  deals 
with  foreign  exhibitions  has  greatly  simplified 
the  business  of  exhibiting  for  this  and  future 
occasions.  It  is  hoped  there  will  be  representa- 
tive exhibits  of  all  the  trades  of  this  country  at 
Brussels.  Full  particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
Director,  Board  of  Trade  (Exhibitions  Branch), 
Queen  Anne's  Chambers,  Westminster. 

Exhibitions  of  the  American  Societies. 

— The  first  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  of  America  was  held  on  July  7  and  8,  in 
the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York.  The 
organisation  of  the  society  formed  the  first  part 
of  the  proceedings,  a  set  of  rules  being  drawn 
up  and  adopted,  and  the  officers  appointed.  Later, 
Professor  Craig  read  a  paper  on  "  Variety  Test- 
ing with  Special  Reference  to  Sweet  Peas."  A 
considerable  display  of  Sweet,  Peas  and  other 
flowers     was     made     in     the     exhibition     hall. 

The  thirty-fourth  annual  convention  of 

American  Nurserymen  was  held  at  Rochester  on 
June  9,  10,  and  11.  The  society  has,  during  the 
past  year,  been  engaged  in  much  work  of  a  legis- 
lative nature,  especially  in  studying  the  nursery- 
man's interest  as  affected  by  the  tariff  laws,  and 
rules  governing  the  inspection  of  imported  nur- 
sery stock.  The  new  president  for  1909-10  is  Mr. 
F.    H.    Stannard,    of    Messrs.    F.     Stannard 

&   Co.,    Ottawa,   Kansas.    The   seventh 

annual  meeting  of  the  American  Pjeony 
Society  was  .  held  at  the  Cottage  Gardens 
Nursery  Co.,  Queens,  L.I.,  on  June  11 
and   12.      The  society  held   its    meeting     under 


mist  agreeable  circumstances.  In  a  field  imme- 
diately adjacent  to  the  exhibition  hall  there  was 
a  splendid  collection  of  Pseonies  in  different 
stages  of  development.  Exhibits  were  staged  on 
the  first  day  and  judged  early  the  following 
morning.  The  president,  Mr.  C.  W.  Ward,  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  present,  and 
Professor  Craig  presided  in  his  absence.  The 
report  of  the  committee  on  nomenclature  was 
given  by  Professor  Craig  and  Mr.  L.  D.  Batche- 
lor,  who  has  inmiediate  charge  of  the  Pseony 
plots  at  Cornell.  Professor  Craig  drew  atten. 
tion  to  the  publication  of  a  bulletin  giving  the 
culture,  history  and  botany  of  the  Pseony,  to- 
gether with  accurate  descriptions  of  a  select  list 
of  varieties. 

International  Exhibition  at  Le  Tou- 
quet-Paris-Plage.— To  the  other  permanent 
attractions  of  the  popular  French  holiday  resort 
of  Le  Touquet  are  to  be  added  this  year  those 
of  an  international  horticultural  exhibition.  The 
exhibition  will  consist  of  two  parts,  the  one  a 
"  permanent  "  exhibition  opening  on  July  1,  and 
continuing  till  the  end  of  September  ;  the  other, 
a  temporary  show,  which  is  to  last  from  August 
21  to  August  29.  The  exhibition,  which  is  under 
the  patronage  of  the  National  Horticultural 
Society  of  France,  will  be  divided  into  18  sec- 
tions, among  which  may  be  noted  the  following  :— 
Sections  I.-V. — Greenhouse  and  hot-house  plants: 
prizes  being  offered  for  plant  novelties  and  for 
fine  culture.  VI.-X. — Plants  grown  in  the  open 
air :  flowering  plants,  Conifers,  Ferns,  &c.  XI. — 
Floral  art :  displays  serving  for  the  adornment  of 
rooms,  &c.  Xn.-XIII. —  Fruit  and  vegetable  cul- 
tivation. XIV. — Horticultural  education.  XV. 
^Landscape  gardening.  XVI. — Fine  art  in  its 
relations  with  plants.  The  plan  of  the  exhibition 
is  now  published,  and  we  are  glad  to  say  that 
an  ample  and  well-situated  space  has  been  r&. 
served  for  British  horticulturists. 

Deaths    in    America.— The  losses   recorded 
last  week  in  the  American  gardening  papers  in- 
clude the  following    names: — Abraham  Garri- 
son  BuRTNETT,    formerly   a  florist     in     Maiden 
Lane,    New   York,    died     in   Bronxville,     N.Y.,    ! 
on  Monday,  July  5,  at  the  age    of    72.     David 
Miller,    aged   83   years,   died     at    Washington 
Heights,    near    Camp    Hill,    Pa.,    on    June   25. 
Mr.    Miller    had    lived    a    retired    life    since 
he     removed     to     Washington     Heights     about    ' 
five    years    ago.     He    was    born    at    Lampeter 
Square,  Lancaster  Co.,  September  18,  1825.     At 
the  age  of  12  he  moved  with  his  parents  to  Green 
Hills,  near  Carlisle  ;  here  he  conducted  the  Green 
Hills  Nursery.     He  moved  to  Boiling  Springs  in    ^ 
1875  and  to  Camp  Hill  in  1879.     Mr.  Miller  was    , 
the   originator   of   the     Cumberland     Raspberry. 
Philip  Purcell,  a  florist  of  Bay  Ridge,  N.Y., 
died  on  Saturday,  June  26,  at  the  age  of  59  years,    i 
Ad.^m  C.  Ullrich,  one  of  the  pioneer  florists  of    I 
Iron  ton,  died  on  June  27.      He    was    born    in    i 
1826,   in   Mutterstadt,   Germ.^ny,  and  settled  in 
America  in  1847. 

Fungus  Disease  of  Funtumia  elastica.- 

A  new  "  Canker  "  disease  affecting  this  tree  is 
described  in  the  Kew  BuUclin.  The  trunks 
are  attacked,  the  bark  becomes  thickened 
and  cracked,  and  eventually  large  wounds  are  ■ 
formed.  The  injury  has  been  found  to  be  pri- 
marily due  to  a  species  of  Nectria. 

I 
Iris  Rembrandt. — lu  the  sketch  of  this  new 
bulbous  Iris,  raised  by  Mr.  C.  G.  van  TueerGSN,    i 
reproduced  in  fig.  2,  p.  3,  it  was  made  almost  i 
to  appear  as  if  the  foliage  were  similar  to  that 
of  the  rhizomatous  section.     This  was  a  mistake, 
the   leaves    of   the   new    Dutch    strain    are   long, 
linear,  and  deeply  channelled,  like  others  of  the 
Xiphion  section. 
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Flowers  in  Season. — We  have  received  a 
luiniber  of  sprays  of  interesting  iiowering  shrubs 
from  Earl  Annesley's  garden  at  Castlewellan. 
Mr.  Thos.  Ryan,  the  gai-dener,  states  that  many 
of  the  plants  have  developed  into  large  speci- 
mens, some  of  them  being  20  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  through.  The  list  includes  Drimya 
Winteri,  Abelia  floribunda,  the  flowers  being 
reddish-purple ;  Hydrangea  arborescens,  Escal- 
lonia  Phillippiana,  E.  langleyensis,  Lomatia  fer- 
rui^inea  (see  Supplementary  Illustration,  Sept.  28, 
IGDT),  Escallouia  pteraeladon,  a  free-flowering 
species ;  Cornus  Kousa,  Olearia  macrodonta,  Hale- 
sia  hispida,  the  racemes  of  whitish  flowers  de- 
velop from  the  old  wood  ;  Schizophragraa  hydran- 
i^ioides,  the  specific  name  describes  the  plant,  the 
inflorescence  is  a  corymb,  the  outer  flowers  being 
much  larger  than  the  others ;  Cestrum  Parqui, 
the  racemes  of  yellow  flowers  are  somewhat  like 
those  of  Ribes  aureum ;  Desfontainea  spinosa, 
Senecio  Greyi,  the  under-surfaces  of  the  leaves 
are  covered  with  a  white  tomentum ;  Sophora 
grandiflora,  the  tree  is  15  feet  high  and  12  feet 
wide;  Olearia  argophylla,  the  flowers  are  borne 
in  a  laxer  manner  than  those  of  O.  stellulata, 
pnd  the  leaves  are  longer  and  silvery  beneath  ; 
Abutilon    vitifolium    purpureum,    Weigela    Eva 

Rathke,    and    Galycanthus    floridus.       

Several  varieties  of  P<eonies  have  been  sent  us  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 
Very  handsome  were  those  labelled  Grizzel  JIuir 
(white,  flushed  with  pink  at  the  base),  Sir  Madha 
Singh  (a  large  crimson  flower),  Mrs.  Manning 
(crimson),  Duchess  of  Somerset  (a  large  pale  pink 
bloom),  Mrs.  Asquith  (a  pretty  pink  flower 
of  large  size),  and  Marchioness  of  Lans- 
downe    (a    small    flower    of    blush-pink    shade). 

Messrs.    \Vm.   Paul   &   Sons,   Waltham 

Cross,  have  sent  us  blooms  of  their  beautiful  new 
Rose  Juliet,  which  gained  an  Award  of  Merit  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
on  Tuesday  last.  The  colouring  is  a  distnrct 
break  in  Roses,  and  in  addition  the  blooms  are 

large  and  of  beautiful  form.     Messrs.  R. 

Veitch  &  Son,  Exeter,  send  sprays  of  several 
interesting  shrubs,  also  the  curiously-flowered 
Periploca  grseca.  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii  has 
very  large  yellow  flowers.  The  most  showy  sub- 
jects sent  are  two  varieties  of  Ceanothus  named 
.Marie  Simon  and  albus  plenus.  Another  hand- 
some flowering  plant  is  Philadelphus  Yokohamis. 
The  others  include  Stephanandra  Tanakae,  Phor- 
mium  Hookeri,  Caragana  argentea  and  Senecio 
Greyi. 

The  Recent  International  Exhibition 
AT  Berlin. — The  total  receipts  at  the  Groat 
International  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Berlin 
in  April  last  amounted  to  140,608  marks,  in 
which  is  included  the  contribution  of  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  10.000  marks,  and  a  sum  of 
20,000  marks  contjibuted  by  the  Society.  The 
expenses  have  been  about  equal  to  the  receipts  ; 
but  as  the  cost  of  lighting,  installation,  removal, 
and  the  repairs  to  the  Zoological  Hall  is  not  so 
far  included,  the  guarantors  may  yet  be  called 
upon  to  pay  a  small  contribution. 

A  National  Cereal-Breeding  Station.^ 
In  the  course  of  a  paper  read  before  the  recent 
Conference  of  the  National  Association  of  British 
and  Irish  Millers,  Mr.  A.  E.  Humphries,  of 
Weybridge,  made  the  valuable  suggestion  that  a 
National  Cereal-breeding  Station  should  be 
established.  Mr.  Humphries  pointed  out  that 
the  committee  of  the  association  known  as  the 
Home-grown  Wheat  Committee  had  for  its  object 
the  breeding  of  ideal  British  Wheats — that  is, 
such  Wheats  as  come  nearest  to  satisfying  the 
requirements  of  the  grower,  the  miller,  the 
baker,  and  the  consumer.  He  referred  to  the 
well-known  facts  that,  whereas  the  miller  wants 
a  strong  Wheat,  the  strength  of  English  Wheat 
has  decreased.  The  lack  of  this  quality  of 
strength   in   English   Wheat   is   often   attributed 


to  climate,  but  Mr.  Humphries  maintained  that 
Wheat  of  great  strength  can  be  produced  in  this 
country,  and  that  this  can  be  done  without  detri- 
ment to  yield  of  grain  or  quantity  and  quality  of 
straw.  He  urged  that  the  idea  that  Wheat 
growing  could  not  pay  in  this  country  was 
erroneous,  and  maintained  that  what  was 
wanted  was  that  breeders  should  do  for  cereals 
what  has  been  done  for  cattle  and  horses.  The 
proposal  recommending  the  establishment  of  a 
national  station  for  the  breeding  of  cereals  was 
put  to  the  conference  by  the  president,  Jlr.  J.  M. 
Frost,  of  Chester,  and  was  carried  unanimously. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  station  would 
confer  an  enormous  benefit  on  agriculture,  and  we 
hope  that  effect  will  be  given  in  the  near  future 
to  this  resolution.  We  are  hearing  constantly 
from  this  and  that  quarter  that  this  or  that  im- 
provement is  impossible :  that  all  possible 
advances  have  been  already  made ;  that,  for 
example,  if  better  Wheat  could  be  produced  in 
this  country,  it  would  have  been  done  long 
ago.  This  sort  of  argument — if  it  may  be 
dignified  by  such  a  name — is  unscientific, 
and  to  all  such  pessimistic  thinkers  we 
would  apply  the  famous  advice  of  John  Hunter : 
"  Don't  think — try."  The  trying  m  this 
case,  however,  must  be  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  single  individuals, 
and  hence  the  need  of  a  national  station  for  the 
breeding  of  cereals. 

The  Prevalence  of  Eelworm.— From  in- 
formation recei\'ed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
it  appears  that  considerable  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  Oat  crop  by  the  stem  eelworm  (and 
also  by  the  frit  fly).  The  stem  eelworm  com- 
monly attacks  Wheat,  Oats,  Hops,  Clover,  and 
Onions,  and  also  various  garden  plants,  as,  for 
example,  Chrysantliemums.  Leaflets  describing 
the  life-history  of  the  pest  afld  giving  advice  as 
to  its  treatment  may  be  obtained  gratis  from  the 
Secretary,  Board  of  Agriculture,  Whitehall 
Place,  London,  S.W. 

Publications  Received.  —  Artificial 
Manures^  7 heir  Chemical  Selection  and  Scien- 
tific Application  to  Agriculture,  by  jM.  Georges 
Ville.  New  edition.  Revised  by  Sir  William 
Crookes,  D.Sc  ,  and  John  Percival,  M.A.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.)  Price  10s.  6d.  net.  —  The 
Foundations  of  the  Origin  of  Species,  by  Charles 
Darwin.  Edited  by  his  son  Francis  Darwin. 
(Cambridge  University  Press. )  Price  7s.  6d.  net. — 
The  Book  of  Nature  Study,  by  Bretland  Farmer, 
D.Sc.  Vol,  IV,  (Caxton  Publishing  Co  ,  Surrey 
Street.)  Price  7s.  6d  net. —  The  Garden  Week 
by  Week  Throughout  the  Year.  An  illustrated 
Handbook  to  Gardening  Operations  and  the 
Culture  of  all  Important  Plants.  By  Walter  P. 
Wright.  (London:  Grant  Richards,  7,  Carlton 
Street,  S.W.)  Price  6s.  net. —  Winning  a  Living 
on  Four  Acres,  by  Fred.  A.  Morton.  (London  : 
A.  C.  Fifield.)  Gd.  net — Trees  and  Shrubs  of 
the  British  Isles,  Native  and  Acclimatised, 
by  C.  S.  Cooper,  and  W.  Percival  Westell, 
F.L.S.,  and  illustrated  by  C.  F.  Newall.  (Parts 
v.,  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.)  (Loudon:  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  29  and  .30,  Bedford  Street,  WO.) 
Price  Is.  each  net.—  The  Journal  of  the  British 
Gardeners*  Association.  (July.)  Price  Id. — 
Botanical  Magazine.  (July.)  —  East  Coast 
Holidays.  Tlic  Great  Eastern  Railway  Com- 
pany's Handbook,  to  bo  obtained  free  from  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Line,  Liverpool  Street 
Station,  London,  E.G.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture.  (July.)  (Loudon  :  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries.)  Price  4d.  —  The 
Women's  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Inter- 
national Union's  Monthly  Leaflet.  (London  : 
Lower  .Sloane  Street,  S.  W.)  Price  2d. — Practical 
School  Gardening,  by  Percy  Elford.  M.A..  and 
Samuel  Heaton.  (Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.) 
Price  2s. — Fertilisers  and  Manures,  by  A.  D. 
Hall.  (London:  John  Murray,  C>Oa,  Albemarle 
Street,  W)  Price  .53.  net  —Proceedings  and 
Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and  Hoiticultural 
Society  of  India  for  July  to  December,  1908. 
(Calcutta:  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  India. 
17,  Alipur  Road,  Alipur.)  — Annua/ Report  of  the 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  1908.  (Toronto:  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture.) 
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(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Plant  Ecology.— In  T.'s  article*  on  Prof. 
Warming's  work  on  ecology,  he  says  that  the 
author  "  assumes  that  plants  '  possess  a  peculiar 
inherent  force,  by  the  exercise  of  which  they 
directly  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions,  &c.' 
To  assume  so  much  appears  to  be  to  renounce 
the  attempt  at  real  scientific  explanation  alto- 
gether." What  T.  calls  an  "  assumption  "  is 
really  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  world-wide  in- 
duction, coupled  with  an  abundance  of  experi- 
mental verification.  No  scientist  can  have,  even 
if  he  wished  it,  more  proof.  The  former  is  based 
on  the  very  "  plant  associations"  which  Dr. 
Warming  and  Dr.  Schimper  before  him  have  so 
well  described.  For  example,  when  you  find  that 
similar  physical  conditions  are  always  charac- 
terised by  similar  plant  associations,  in  that  the 
members  of  the  plant-groups  have,  respectively, 
the  same  vegetative  structures  in  adaptation  to 
their  environments,  whatever  be  the  natural 
orders  to  which  they  belong,  you  cannot  escape 
from  the  induction  that  there  is  a  similar  cause 
and  effect — that  the  plants  respond  to  the 
**  direct  action  "  (Darwin's  term)  of  the  environ- 
ment and  so  "  adapt  themselves  "  to  it.  Dr. 
Warming's  "  assumption  "  is,  therefore,  an  in- 
ductive proof  of  the  identity  in  the  cause.  Thus, 
the  Cactaceic  and  Aloe-like  Amaryllids  of  Mexico 
are  just  like  the  fleshy  Euphoi'bias  and  the  true 
Aloe  of  Africa.  Their  massive  structures  being 
storehouses  of  water  in  all  alike.  In  this  case  no 
experimental  proof  is  required,  any  more  than 
for  the  conviction  that  the  earth  revolves  on  its 
axis  every  24  hours ;  for  which  no  proof  is  pos- 
sible. Take  an  opposite  case,  viz.,  a  hydrophytic 
association.  A  large  number  of  Dicotyledonous 
aquatic  plants  of  widely  different  families  have 
their  submerged  leaves  finely  dissected  _:  while, 
if  they  have  others  floating  or  in  the  air,  they 
are  complete.  The  accumulation  of  coincidences 
establishes  the  conviction  that  water  is  the  cause 
(through  response)  of  the  dissected  leaf,  especially 
when  it  is  seen  that  if  a  leaf  be  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  water  the  former  half  is  dissected  but 
not  the  latter.  But  experimental  evidence  is  to 
hand.  Mr.  McCallum,  starting  with  the  a  priori 
assumption  that  the  protoplasm  was  so  super- 
saturated that  it  was  unable  to  make  a  complete 
leaf  under  water — to  put  his  "  working  hypothe- 
sis "  to  the  test — dissolved  nutritive  salts  in  the 
water,  with  the  view  of  setting  up  osmosis. 
The  result  was  just  what  he  anticipated,  that 
subsequent  leaves  were  completely  formed  though 
submerged.  The  plant  he  experimented  with 
was  Proserpinaca  palustris,  which  has  lanceolate, 
serrated  blades  in  the  air,  but  pectinated  ones 
below  water.  Similarly  spinescence  is  simply  the 
result  of  drought,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  teleological  assumption  of  self-protection 
from  browsing  animals.  Pears  and  Plums,  as 
well  as  Barberry,  Furze,  and  Rest-Harrow-,  when 
grown  in  a  garden  or  in  continuously  moist  soil 
and  air,  soon  develop  their  spines  into  leafy 
shoots.  In  Dr.  Schimper's  work  may  be 
found  an  abundance  of  similar  illustrations 
taken  from  all  kinds  of  associations.  The  result 
of  observations  is  everywhere  the  same.  Induc- 
tion, or  the  accumulation  of  similar  facts,  comes 
first.  Then  experimental  verification  follows,  as 
seen  in  Animals  and  Plants  undrr  Vomcstica- 
tioiiA  the  title  of  Darwin's  work,  wherein  he  first 
expounded  the  same  ecological  view  as  modern 
ecologists  hold,  telling  us  that  the  "  results  of  the 
direct  action  of  changed  conditions  of  life  "  are 
either  "  indefinite  "  or  "  definite  "  :  if  the  latter, 
then  "  a  new  variety  wiU  be  formed  without  the 
aid  of  natural  selection."  He  did  not  then 
realise  that  there  is  no  alternative,  that  nature 
has  not  two  distinct  and  diametrically-opposed 
methods  of  making  species,  but  only  one.  i.e.,  by 
the  "  definite  "  metliod.  Darwin  told  Prof.  M. 
W.agner  in  1876  that  to  have  overlooked  this  was 
his  greatest  mistake  "t  Consequently,  we  find 
it  frequently  introduced  in  the  sixtli  edition  of 
2'he  Ori(/in  of  Sprr'u.-^  (1878).  Darwin  was  thus 
the  pioneer  in  modern  ecology  ;  we  are  but  his 
followers,  and  are  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
results  from  a  new  starting-point.  George 
Hcnstow. 

•  Gn>-d.  C/iroH.,  vol.  xvii.,  3rd  serief,  p.  13. 
1  An.  and  PI.  under  Dom.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  271-3. 

•  '  ■'    -    '  '  ■    ''-'  ,  p.  IM. 


T  .in.    (till*   *  1.    uuuir    i.Ji.' 

I  Life  and  Leliers,  vol. 
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Carrot  Fly  in  North  Hampshire.— Very 
serious  damage  lias  been  done  to  Carrot  beds  in 
North  Hampshire  by  the  Carrot  fly,  causing  great 
loss  to  allotment  growers  and  small  holders.  In 
over  30  cases  enquired  into  the  complete  crop  is 
destroyed.  The  crops  were  sown  at  dates 
varying  from  the  middle  of  March  to  April 
22.  Most  had  been  thinned,  but  some  not ; 
in  about  half  the  cases  the  ground  had  been 
previously  double-trenched.  The  fly  was  first 
noticed  on  June  28.  In  many  cases,  where  the 
crop  was  believed  to  be  sound,  the  fly  has  been 
found  on  closer  inspection.  In  one  large  garden  at 
Oakley  the  appearance  of  the  fly  was  noticed  on 
July  9,  but  the  crop  is  now  growing  well.  11.  &'. 
[Every  effort  should  be  made  to  enable  the  young 
Carrots  to  grow  quickly  and  without  check.  For 
this  reason  thinning  should  be  done  early,  and, 
if  the  weather  is  dry  the  crop  should  be  watered 
frequently.  A  sprinkling  of  guano  or  some  other 
quick-acting  fertiliser  should  be  afforded.  The 
watering  of  attacked  plants  with  water  contain- 
ing one  ounce  of  petroleum  to  the  gallon  is  re- 
commended, also  frequent  doses  of  salt  water. 
Avoid  wetting  the  foliage  with  these  liquids. 
—Eds.] 

A  New  Cucumber.  — I  have  forwarded  two 
fruits  of  a  new  Cucumber  named  Nelson's  Pro- 
lific, a  cross  between  Lockey's  Perfection  and 
Telegraph.  Tlie  fruits  are  from  1  foot  to  Ij  feet 
in  length,  and  straight :  the  plants  are  very  pro- 
lific. Wm.  Jno.  Nfl^oi),  The  Limes,  Acoinhe, 
Yorl-s.  [Good  solid  fruits  of  the  Telegraph  type, 
rather  pale  in  colour. — Eds.] 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  20. — The  fortnightly  exhibition,  held  on 
Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster,  was  representative  of  all 
branches  of  horticulture.  The  building  was  well 
filled  with  groups  of  flowering  plants,  including 
many  Orchids,  and  there  were  large  exhibits  of 
vegetables,  also  fruit  trees  in  pots.  A  gold 
medal  was  awarded  for  a  group  of  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations  shown  by  C.  F.  R.iphael, 
Esq.,  Shenley,  and  a  similar  award  was  conferred 
for  a  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  shown  by 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.  Other 
notable  exhibits  were  groups  of  Roses,  Delphi- 
niums, Sweet  Peas,  Eremuri,  Liliums,  Cacti, 
Ferns  and  collections  of  hardy  flowers. 

The  Floral  Committee  granted  six  Awards  of 
JNIerit  to  novelties,  and  the  Orchid  Committee 
conferred  two  Awards  of  Merit  and  three  Botani- 
cal Certificates. 

The  Fruit  and  Veget.ible  Committee  made 
no  award  to  a  novelty,  but  confirmed  certain 
marks  awarded  to  Cabbage  Lettuces  at  Wisley. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room 
an  address  on  "  Mendelism  and  Barley  "  was 
delivered  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Biffen. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  Henry  B.  May,  John  Green,  Geo. 
Reuthe,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  \V.  Cuthbertson,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  1'.  Thomson,  E. 
H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  Arthur  Turner,  Chas. 
E.  Pearson,  Chas.  Dixon,  J.  F.  McLeod,  Jas. 
Hudson,  Jno.  Jennings.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  R. 
W.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Barr,  W.  J.  Bean,  E.  A. 
Bowles,  and  Jas.  Walker. 

The  excellent  group  of  Carnations  shown  by 
0.  F.  Raphael,  Esq.,  Porter's  Park,  Shenley 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Grubb).  was  comprised  of  varieties 
of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type.  It  was 
an  extensive  and  boldly-arranged  group,  a  num- 
ber of  large  Nephrolepis  Ferns  being  disposed  at 
intervals  and  afforded  a  pleasing  relief  to  the 
flowers.  Many  of  the  Carnations  were  of  the 
Princess  of  Whales  variety,  these  being  shown  in 
large,  well-flowered  plants,  the  individual  blooms 
being  remarkably  fine.  King  Oscar,  a  variety 
with  scarlet  blooms,  was  grouped  on  either  side 
of  the  pink-flowered  variety,  and  there  were  in 
addition  grou|is  of  Maggie  Hodgson  (clove),  the 
Old  Blush,  and  The  Colonel  (scarlet),  whilst  in 
the  -middle  «f  the  group  was  a  batch  of  the 
yellow  Miss  Audrey  Campbell.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Another  fine  display  of  Carnations  was  shown 
by   Messrs.    Wm.    Cutbush   &   Sons,   Highgate, 


London,  N.  Here  tall  vases  were  utilised  for 
disjilaying  the  blooms,  most  of  which  were  of  the 
perpetual-blooming  type.  At  the  back  were  tall 
epergnes  of  bamboo,  these  being  grouped  at  their 
bases  with  pink-flowered  Astilbes  and  Ferns, 
whilst  the  upper  parts  were  filled  with  choice 
blooms  of  Carnations.  In  the  body  of  the  ex- 
hibit arose  tall  vases  containing  excellent  flowers 
of  Enchantress,  Victory,  White  Enchantress, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Omake  (pale  pink),  and  other  popu- 
lar kinds.  The  group  was  arranged  with  skill  for 
general  effect.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sioakt  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  Middle- 
sex, showed  varieties  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmai- 
son Carnations,  many  of  them  novelties  raised  at 
Bush  Hill.  The  exhibit  was  arranged  as  a  pyra- 
mid arising  from  a  circular  plateau.  We 
noticed  a  large  plant  of  the  variety  Irene  with  15 
large  blooms,  and  others  in  the  bud  stage.  The 
colour  is  a  pale  shade  of  pink.  It  was  raised  by 
IMessrs.  Low,  as  also  were  Lady  Mary  Hope 
(terra-cotta),  Irene  (salmon-pink),  Maggie  Nettle- 
fold  (a  large  blush-pink  flower).  The  Colonel 
(cerise).  Sunset  and  Sunrise.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  group  was  composed  of  fine  flowers 
of  standard  kinds.  In  another  part  of  the  haU 
the  same  firm  displayed  Roses  in  variety.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
showed  an  extensive  group  of  perpetual-bloom- 
ing Carnations,  the  collection  containing  most 
kinds  in  commerce.  The  same  firm  exhibited  a 
number  of  small  plants  of  Solauum  Wendlandii, 
each  specimen  having  a  large  inflorescence  of  the 
pretty  blue  flowers.  They  showed  remarkably 
fine  culture,  and  were  the  best  flowered  plants  we 
have  seen.  In  addition  were  Caunas  in  variety, 
well-flowered  plants,  although  small,  of  Romneya 
Coulteri,  a  climbing  Sollya,  S.  Drummondii, 
with  small  blue-coloured  bell-shaped  flowers ;  a 
magenta-coloured  Lobelia  labelled  L.  Erforda 
and  Lilium  miriophvllum,  resembling  L.  Brownii. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Book- 
ham,  Surrey,  showed  Carnations  of  the  florist's 
type,  the  best  being  Ellen  Douglas  (silvery  grey), 
T.  E.  Henwood  (pink),  Hercules,  Miss  Willmott 
(coral  pink).  Cardinal  and  Agnes  Sorrel 
(maroon). 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  staged  a  floor 
group  of  Caladiums ;  each  plant  was  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage,  although  the  leaves  were  not 
e.\tra  large.  Such  beautiful  varieties  as  Can- 
didum  (white  and  green).  Mikado  (red  and 
green),  Pictum  (small  green  and  white  leaves). 
Golden  King,  General  Berger  (rose  suffusion  on 
green),  and  Leonard  Bause  (silver)  were  well 
shown. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  Ixias,  Abutilon  triumphans 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  AUamanda  grandi- 
flora,  and  a  large  batch  of  plants  of  Acalypha 
hispida.  Messrs.  May  also  showed  a  collection  of 
Ferns,  in  which  crested  and  plumose  varieties  of 
Nephrolepis  w'ere  a  feature.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian   ]Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wm.  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed 
ornamental-leaved  plants  of  stove  and  green- 
house varieties,  as  a  setting  to  their  exhibit  of 
Orchids. 

A  group  of  Cacti  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  proved  a  pleasing 
change  from  the  usual  exhibits.  The  collection 
embraced  more  than  200  plants,  the  genera  repre- 
sented being  Echinocactus.  Mammillaria,  Gereus, 
Opuntia,  Euphorbia,  Senecio,  Cotyledon,  and 
Crassula.  Amongst  the  more  interesting  we  ob- 
served Euphorbia  grandicornis,  having  formid- 
able spines  along  the  ridges  of  the  stem ;  Astro- 
phytum  myriostigma  (known  popularly  as  the 
Bishop's  Hood) ;  Pilocereus  senilis  (Old  Man 
Cactus) ;  Cereus  peruvianus  monstrosus  (called  by 
some  Rock  of  Ages)  ;  Cotyledon  edulis  (used 
sometimes  as  a  salad) ;  Cereus  Sargentianus  (with 
a  dense  row  of  stiff  spines  along  the  furrows)  ; 
Opuntia  robusta;  Echinocactus  Grusonii  (golden 
Cactus);  and  the  exquisite  little  Mammillaria 
micronieris,  with  rosettes  of  hairs  that  absorb 
water  like  a  sponge.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  J.  .Tones  &  Co.,  Hither  Green, 
Lewisham,  showed  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata, 
Gaillardias,  a  stand  of  Scabiosa  caucasica,  and, 
along  the  front  some  bunches  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, a  red-leaved  Coleus,  and  a  row  of  Adi- 
antum  Ferns,  with  Abutilon  Thompsonii  inter- 
mixed. Three  good  Phloxes  are  Independence 
(white).  Ideal  (orange-red),  and  Eugene  Danzan- 
villiers  (mauve  and  white). 


Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
arranged  an  archway  with  vases  of  Sweet 
Peas,  the  manner  of  exhibiting  being  novel 
and  much  admired.  It  formed  a  connecting  link 
between  the  firm's  exliibits  of  culinary  Peas  and 
Tomatos  on  either  side  of  the  central  transept. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.)       i, 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
made  a  large  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  representa- 
tive of  about  70  varieties.  We  noticed  fine 
blooms  of  Constance  Oliver,  Elegance,  Prince 
Olaf,  Helen  Lewis,  George  Herbert,  Mrs.  W. 
Wright,  Lady  Althorp,  Quoen  Alexandra,  and 
other  popular  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambridge,  showed 
these  dainty  flowers  in  great  assortment.  Each 
vase  contained  large,  brightly-coloured  spikes  of 
such  varieties  as  Evelyn  Hemus.  Jlrs.  Hardcastle 
Sykes,  Constance  Oliver,  and  Clara  Curtis. 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
showed  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  also  Gaillardias 
and  a  quantity  of  fine  spikes  of  Delphiniums. 

Messrs.  Doebie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  JIarks 
Tey,  exhibited  a  small  but  select  group  of  Sweet 
Peas,  having  many  novelties,  including  Mrs.  A. 
Ireland,  Masterpiece,  Improved  Mrs.  Henry  Bell, 
Clara  Curtis,  and  New  Crimson. 

Mr.  F.  Lilley,  Guernsey,  showed  varieties  of 
Gladioli,  as  on  former  occasions.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  showed 
new  varieties  of  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  The 
best  were  Mrs.  Hawley,  bearing  large  trusses  of 
bloom  with  purplish-red  flowers;  Sabrina  (scar- 
let, with  a  faint  flush  of  purple).  Resplendent 
(purplish-red),  Southgate  Perfection  (purplish 
mauve),  Beauty  of  Castle  Hill  (pale  rose),  and 
Holly  Wreath  (with  silvery  variegated  foliage). 
Hydrangea  alba  grandiflora  was  shown  very 
finely,  the  large  corymbs  being  composed  of 
flowers  of  the  purest  white.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

An  interesting  group  of  hybrid  Delphiniums 
was  shown  by  G.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Weybridge 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  W.  Smith).  The  best  was  Nulli 
Secundus  (see  Awards).  There  were  others 
showing  less  of  the  black  centre,  notably 
Gradation.  Some  sho\\ed  yellow  colouring  in 
the  centre,  the  best  of  this  type  being  Flava. 
Jliranda  has  creamy-yellow  petals  with  a  lemon- 
shaded  centre.  Amongst  blue-flowered  varieties, 
a  notable  plant  was  the  one  labelled  Lady  Faudel 
Phillips,  the  large  flowers  being  of  the  "shade  of 
blue  seen  in  the  Gentians.  Baroda  has  pretty 
pale  blue  flowers.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Roses  were  extensively  shown  by  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts.  A  large 
table  was  filled  with  epergnes,  vases  and  boxes 
of  choice  varieties,  the  epergnes  occupying  the 
middle  portion  of  the  display  with  a  standard 
plant  of  a  climbing  variety  at  intervals,  and  here 
and  there  a  Drac£ena.  The  collection  embraced 
such  handsome  varieties  as  Liberty,  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Grace  Darling,  Wm.  Shean,  Mrs.  Isa- 
belle  aiilnes,  Lyon  Rose,  and  Joseph  HiU.  (Sil- 
ver-gilt Flora  Medal.) 

Other  exhibitors  of  Roses  were  Mr.  W.  R. 
Chaplin,  Waltham  Cross,  and  Messrs.  R.  Hark- 
NESS  &  Co.,   Hitchin. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Enfield  Chase,  Middlesex, 
staged  a  group  of  Delphiniums  that  extended  al- 
most the  entire  width  of  the  building,  a  group 
of  Liliums  completing  the  exhibit.  Of  the  Del- 
phiniums the  more  noticeable  were  Danube  (Cam- 
bridge blue,  tinged  with  pale  mauve),  Queen 
Wilhelmina  (palest  blue,  flushed  with  mauve), 
Alfred  Henderson,  Duke  of  Connaught  (a  rich 
Gentian  blue),  Pedro  Hamel  (dark  plum  colour), 
the  spikes  attain  to  a  height  of  9  feet,  and 
Jubilee,  a  semi-double-flowered  variety  of  pale 
blue  colour.  The  Liliums  included  L.  giganteum, 
a  white  form  of  L.  Krameri.  L.  Grayi,  and  varie- 
ties of  L,  elegans.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Arthur  Charlton  &  Son,  Summer- 
ville  Nursery,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  season- 
able border  flowers,  including  many  Delphiniums, 
one  labelled  The  Navy  being  of  deepest  blue  col- 
our. There  were  also  Phloxes,  Campanulas, 
Irifees.  Tlialictrums,  Lychnis  Chalcedonica,   &c. 

From  The  Guildford  H.ardy  Plant  Nursery 
many  interesting  and  uncommon  garden  plants 
were  exhibited.  Lysimachia  clethroides  has  a 
large  spike  of  whitish  blossoms.  CEnotheras, 
Campanulas,  Delphiniums,  Alstromerias,  Phloxes 
and  Irises  were  shown  in  great  assortment. 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  made  an 
exhibit  of  herbaceous  flowers,  amongst  wh''h 
we   noticed     the     handsome     red-flowered     Gilia 
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coronopifolia,  also  a  fine  variety  of  Scabiosa 
caucasica  labelled  Pride  of  Riverslee.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Kilnfield  Nur- 
series, Colchester,  showed  some  superb  blooms  of 
Iris  Ktempferi,  a  batch  of  hybrid  Eremuri, 
Liliums  Brownii,  L.  auratum  platyphyllum  and 
L.  elegans,  togetlier  with  Delphiniums  and  many 
Ferns  for  greenery.     (Silver  Flora  ^ledal.) 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  showed  season- 
able border  flowers,  one  of  the  brightest  being 
Anthemis  Kitaibellii  (a  rich  shade  of  yellow). 
We  also  noticed  Campanula  Mccrneimeri,  Vera- 
trum  album,  SoUya  heterophylla.  with  blue  bell- 
shaped  flowers,  and  Gentiana  thibetica,  having 
heads  of  whitish  flowers  set  in  four  large  bracts. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed  a  rock- 
garden  exhibit,  amongst  which  we  noticed  the 
dwarf  Geranium  lancastriense,  Pratia  repens,  a 
trailing  white-flowered  plant ;  Betonia  grandi- 
flora,  having  large  mauve-coloured  blossoms 
borne  in  a  spike,  Lychnis  Haageana,  of  richest 
scarlet,   and  Orchis  elongata. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited 
garden  flowers  in  variety.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Aw.\RDS  OF  Merit. 

Delphinium  Nulli  Secunclu.^. — An  excellent 
white  or  pale  cream-coloured  variety  with  dark 
centre.  Shown  by  F.  FuRGUSON,  Esq.,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Eremurus  Sir  Michael. — A  seedling  variety 
from  D.  Shelford,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co. 

Nymphcea  Uooreana. — This  Nymphas  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Hudson  by  a  friend  in  Australia  some 
eight  years  ago.  It  took  a  few  years  to 
establish  itself,  but  has  now  been  flowering  for 
five  or  six  years  past.  The  friend  in  question, 
when  at  Ciunuersbury  and  inspecting  the  Water 
Lilies  there,  said  that  they  had  in  Australia  a 
better  yellow  variety  than  N.  Marliacea  chroma- 
tella,  and  he  promised  to  send  a  plant  on  his 
return.  It  has  proved  better  in  colour  than  N. 
M.  chromatella,  whilst  it  is  equally  as  floriferous. 
In  foliage  it  is  also  distinct,  the  leaves  possess- 
ing greater  substance,  whilst  they  are  not  mot- 
tled "or  marbled,  as  in  that  variety.  The  flowers 
when  expanded  are  more  rotund,  the  petals 
being  shorter  and  broader.  In  colour  it  is 
deeper,  being  more  distinctly  yellow.  Mr. 
Hudson  was  not  informed  as  to  its  origin.  It  has 
proved  to  be  perfectly  hardy  and  of  good  con- 
stitution. Shown  by  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
Esq. 

Itose  Juliet.— In  this  Rose  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
&  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross,  have  raised  and  intro- 
duced the  most  distinct  in  colour  that  has  ap- 
peared for  very  many  years  past.  The  petals  are 
rich  yellow  at  the  base  for  about  1  inch  upwards, 
and  the  underneath  side  of  each  petal  is  cream- 
coloured.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  front  or 
upper  side  of  the  petal  is  a  distinct  shade  of  red 
very  difficult  to  describe.  It  may  be  said  to  re- 
senible  the  colour  of  the  Orchid  Cochlioda  Noez- 
liaua  !  The  extraordinary  sheen  observable  over 
the  whole  flower  is  probaljly  due  in  some  measure 
to  the  yellow  colouring  at  the  base.  At  any 
rate,  the  new  Rose  may  be  recommended  as  a 
charming  variety  for  the  garden,  introducing,  as 
it  does,  a  distinct  and  pleasing  tint  of  colouring. 
It  has  to  be  said,  however,  that  the  blooms  lose 
all  this  extra  attractiveness  directly  they  have 
fully  developed,  the  fully-blown  flower  exhibited 
being  scarcely  recognisable  as  the  same  variety. 
Messrs.  Paul  state  that  the  plant  grows  about 
6  feet  thick.  It  has  thick,  dark  green  foliage,  and 
may  be  grown  as  a  pillar  Rose.  It  is  a  cross 
from  a  H.T.  variety  and  one  of  the  Briars,  pos- 
sibly the  Austrian  Briar,  but  of  this  fact  we  are 
not  informed. 

Spirau  Vrilrhii. — Some  flowering  sprays  of 
this  new  Spiraea  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
VeItch  &  Sons,  Chelsea.  We  have  seen  the 
plant  itself  in  the  Coonibe  Wood  nursery  earlier 
in  the  month,  when  the  flowers  were  a  much 
purer  white  than  they  were  on  the  sprays  shown. 
It  is  a  shrub  of  exceedingly  graceful  habit,  mak- 
ing slender,  arching  growths  6  feet  to  8  feet  long 
in  one  season,  which  become  covered  witli 
flfnvers  on  the  upper  side  from  end  to  end  the 
next  season.  The  flowers  are  produced  in 
corymbs  2  inches  to  3  inches  across.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  rather  bluish-green,  oblong-lan- 
ceolate and  toothed  towards  the  end.     The  species 


is  a  native  of  Central  China,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  it  is  a  member 
of  the  same  great  group  of  Spiraeas  as  S.  canes- 
cens.  Two  nearly  allied  species  have  also 
been  introduced  from  China  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
viz..  Henryi  and  S.  Wilsonii.  We  believe  it 
is  Jlr.  W^ilson's  opinion  that  S.  Veitchii  is  the 
finest  of  the  three,  and  probably  the  best  of  all 
the  Chinese  species.  It  ought  to  make  a  charm- 
ing shrub  for  a  lawn  where  it  can  be  given  room 
for  the  full  display  of  its  elegant,  arching 
branches.  Like  all  the  Spirieas  it  will  need  a 
rich,  loamy  soil  to  develop  to  perfection. 

Sweet  Pea  Ednei  Unwin. — This  is  an  excellent 
bright  red  flower  with  purple  shade  in  the 
wings.  It  may  be  described  as  a  larger,  better 
form  of  St.  George.  Shown  by  Mr.  J.  Unwin, 
Histon,  Cambs. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair) ; 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart.,  de  B.  Crawshay,  G.  F.  Moore, 
R.  G.  Thwaites,  Gurney  Wilson,  F.  M.  Ogilvie, 
W.  Bolton,  W.  Boxall,  F.  Sander,  J.  Forster 
Alcock,  A.  A.  McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Cobb, 
J.  Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  J.  Charlesworth, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dye,  H.  A.  Tracey,  H. 
Ballantine  and  W.  H.  White. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  a  magni- 
ficent dwarf  specimen  of  the  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  and  white  Vanda  Miss  Joaquim  (teres  X 
Hookeriana)  with  five  spikes  of  large  flowers,  and 
a  number  of  dwarf  plants  of  the  bright  cinnabar- 
scarlet  Habenaria  rhodocheila  with  a  profusion 
of  flowers.  Mr.  W.  H.  White  was  awarded  a 
Cultural  Commendation  for  each  of  these  ex- 
hibits. Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  showed  the 
deep  violet-purple  Calanthe  japouica  atropur- 
purea  and  Cirrhopetalum  papillosum. 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  V.M.H.,  Gat- 
ton  Park,  Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  CoUier),  staged  a 
charming  little  group  of  rare  and  curious  species, 
amongst  which  were  the  elegant  white  Bulbophyl- 
lum  laxiflorum,  B.  cocoinura  (white,  tinged  with 
rose),  B.  biflorum  (each  spike  bearing  two  long 
purple-tinted  blooms),  Cirrhopetalum  Macraji  (a 
pretty  Ceylon  species),  Nephelaphyllum  pul- 
clirum,  Masdevallia  tricha^te,  and  the  chaste, 
pure  white  Spathoglottis  plicata  alba  (see 
Aw^ards).  The  hybrids  with  these  species  were 
Odontoglossum  Astarte  (Harryanum  X  tripu 
dians) ;  the  showy  Lcelio-Cattleya  Epicasta  Gat- 
ton  Park  variety,  and  the  new  Lfelia  Gattonensia 
(L.  anceps  Dawsonii  X  L.  cinnabrosa)  which  in 
shape  resembles  L.  tenebrosa,  one  of  the  agents 
in  its  composition,  and  has  bright  chrome-yellow 
sepals  and  petals  and  deep  claret-veined  lip. 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  was  awarded  a  Sil- 
ver Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group,  principally  of 
good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  crispum.  The  gem 
of  the  collection  was  0.  crispum  IVIadonna,  with  a 
fine  spike  of  snow-white  flowers  with  chrome- 
yellow  crest  to  the  lip.  The  best  spotted  form 
was  0.  crispum  Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley,  with  hand- 
somely blotched  sepals.  Considering  the  lateness 
of  the  season,  all  the  flow^ers  were  remarkably 
fine. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  Loelio- 
Cattleya  purpurato-Schilleriana  Westonbirt 
variety,  a  handsome  rosy-lilac  flower  with  ruby- 
purple  front  to  the  lip,  and  L.-C.  Radium  (pur- 
purato-Schilleriana X  Warscewiczii),  a  large  and 
profuse-flowering  hybrid  of  bright  colour.  The 
sepals  and  petals  were  rose-purple,  and  the  elon- 
gated front  of  the  labellum,  glowing  ruby- 
crimson,  darkest  at  the  base. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaka 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  showed  Odontoglossum  Queen 
Alexandra  variety  Jlagnificence,  a  superb  hybrid 
which  is  the  best  of  Mr.  Crawshay's  fine  strain 
of  this  cross.  The  massive  spike  bore  very  large 
flowers,  broad  and  flat  in  the  segments,  the  largo 
shield-shaped  white  lip  1^-  inches  long  and  nearly 
as  broad,  being  handsomely  marked  with  violet, 
the  sepiils  and  petals  yellow,  nearly  covered  with 
olive-brown  blotches.  Mr.  Crawsh.\y  also 
showed  0.  Astarte  (Harryanum  X  tripudians) 
and  O.  Nerissa  rosefieldiensis  (ujevium  X  cris- 
pum), both  improvements  in  their  classes,  and 
Odontioda  gattonensis  (0.  Kegeljani  X  Cochlioda 
Noezliana),  originally  described  from  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman's  specimen  in  the  Oartiener:f^ 
Chronirle.     Mr.  Ckawsmay's  |ilaut  plainly  iudi 


cated  the  parentage,  there  being  more  of  the 
yellow  of  0.  Kegeljani  visible  on  the  red  sur- 
face of  the  flowers  than  in  the  original. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  effective  group  of  good  and  rare  Orchids,  the 
centre  being  composed  of  several  grand  plants  of 
the  best  bright  blue-tinted  Vanda  ca?rulea,  with 
which  was  a  good  example  of  the  rare  Vanda 
Charlesworthii,  a  natural  hybrid  between  V. 
coerulea  and  V.  Bensonii.  The  flowers  are  pret- 
tily tessellated  with  a  peculiar  shade,  of  blue,  the 
lip  being  violet  with  white  ridges.  Sobralia 
macrantha  alba  magnifica  had  a  fine  large  snow- 
white  bloom  ;  Bifrenaria  tetragona,  a  cluster  of 
curious  wax-like  flow-ers ;  Bulbophyllum  barbi- 
gerum,  Disa  sagittalis,  Satyrium  ochroleucum,  S. 
membranaceum  and  other  rare  species  were 
noted  J  Cattleya  Mossise  alba  variety,  with  very 
fine  white  flowers,  with  ^  pale  pink  freckling  on 
the  front  of  the  lip,  and  C.  Gaskelliana  alba  ;  a 
finely-flowered  patch  of  the  best  orange  scarlet 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  the  fine  Dendrobium 
superbum  giganteum  (macrophyllum  giganteum) 
of  the  original  type,  its  flowers  strongly  aroma- 
tic;  Miltonia  vexillaria  albiflora  with  very  large 
white  flowers  slightly  tinted  with  rose ;  and  a 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums  were  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  and  in- 
teresting group,  which  included  some  Odonto- 
glossums, the  best  of  which  were  the  massive 
and  darkly-blotched  0.  crispo-Harryannm  Brug- 
gense,  raised  by  Messrs.  Sander  from  seeds 
borne  by  a  blotched  0.  crispum  fertilised  with  0. 
Harryanum,  and  the  new  0.  ardentissimum  Star- 
light (see  Awards).  Among  others  noted  were 
a  pretty  Sophro-L,elio-Cattleya  between  C.  Har- 
risoniaua  and  Sophro-Lselia  lieta,  some  good 
Cypripediums,  including  C.  Lord  Derby;  Vanda 
coerulea  of  good  quality  ;  the  deservedly  favourite 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana,  with  many 
fine  rose  and  ruby-crimson  flowers ;  several 
Brasso-Cattleya  Pluto,  a  very  beautiful  La;lio- 
Cattleya  Ophir  with  flowers  of  fine  shape  having 
deep  yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  rose-freckled 
front  to  the  lip  ;  L.-C.  Clive  var.  Broomfieldien- 
sis,  w-ith  a  finely-coloured  flower,  and  other 
LKlio-Cattleyas. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  effective  group,  in  which  their  im- 
portation of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  showed  great 
variation  in  the  flowers  of  the  plants  staged,  w  hich 
ranged  from  white  to  rose  and  purple.  One  very 
remarkable  variety  had  the  labellum  of  a  deep 
violet  purple  with  a  lighter  margin.  Among  the 
Odontoglossums,  0.  crispum  Annie  had  finely- 
blotched  flowers,  0.  Pescatorei  bore  a  branched 
spike  of  35  blooms,  Oncidium  macranthum  and 
other  Oncidiums  were  well  flowered,  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Pocahontas  alba  (E.  Eldorado  alba  X  B. 
Digbyana)  was  a  charming  white  flower  with 
fringed  labellum  and  petals,  and  very  fragrant; 
Cypripedium  Juno  Drewett's  variety,  bore  an 
excellent  flower. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
showed  a  batch  of  light-coloured  La^io-Cattleya 
Norba  (L.  xanthina  X  C.  Jlossi;e). 

Mr.  Jas  H.  Hill,  Burgess  Hill,  staged  a  small 
group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Oncidium  macran- 
thum, and  other  Orchids. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court,  sent 
Brasso-Cattleya  Madame  Chas.  Maron. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  showed  Odontioda  Charles- 
worthii superba,  very  finely  grown  and  with  two 
stout  spikes  of  flowers  from  the  leading  pseudo- 
bulb.     (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Mr.  Gurney  Wilson.  Haywards  Heath,  again 
showed  his  fine  white  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- 
Mossiae  Glenthorno  variety,  with  four  flowers, 
and  which  had  previously  obtained  an  Award  of 
Merit. 

Eustace  F.  Clark,  Esq.,  Teignmouth,  sent  a 
flower  of  his  Cypripedium  Eustaceanum  (supcr- 
bieus  X  Argus). 

Mr.  Geo.  Bailey,  Burgess  Hill,  sent  four 
Odontoglossum  crispum. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  op  JMerit. 

Spalhoi/lolti.^  pliraln  nlha.  from  Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman.  Bart..  Gatton  Park.  Reigate  (gr.  Mr. 
Collier). — \  very  beautiful  and  remarkable  albino 
of  the  pretty  purple  .species.     The  plant  bore  a 
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li:ad  ot  pare  white  flowers^  with  a  slight  yellow 
tinge  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  variety  is 
supposed  to  be  unique. 

Odonto{/?ossiim  a7-denti$simum  "  Starlight 
( I'escatorei  X  c/'ispuni  Starlight),  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. ^A  remarkable 
variety  with  a  strong  resemblance  in  its  mark- 
ings to  0.  crispum  Starlight,  the  numerous  small 
purple  spots  on  the  inner  parts  of  the  pinkish 
segments  being  disposed  in  a  similarly  attractive 
way.  The  lip  is  white,  of  good  shape,  and  has 
some  red-brown  blotches  in  front  of  the  crest. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Nephda-phyllum  pulchrum,  from  Sir  Jeremiah 
CoLMAN,  Bart. — A  dwarf  plant  with  btalked 
leaves  bearing  cordate  blades  prettily  marked 
with  olive  brown  on  a  yellowish  ground.  The 
dwarf  flower-spikes  bore  several  green  and  white 
Howers. 

Megacliniuui-  Arnoldlaniun^  from  Jlessrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans. — A  pretty  species, 
with  the  general  appearance  of  M.  falcatum,  but 
with  flowers  of  a  lighter  tint.  The  habit  of  the 
plant  is  also  different,  and  the  angular  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  a  lighter  green. 

Oncidium  puinUum,  from  Mr.  Gurney 
AViLSON,  Glenthorne,  Haywards  Heath. — A 
dwarf,  fleshy-leafed,  Brazilian  species,  with  only 
rudimentary  pseudo-bulbs  and  bearing  a  branched 
inflorescence  some  4  inches  in  height  wiyi  small 
yellow  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Mcssr.s.  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Cheal,  H.  S.  Rivers, 
J.  Mclndoe,  0.  Thomas,  J.  Harrison,  W.  Bates, 
J.  Jaques,  A.  Dean,  E.  Beckett,  E.  Hobday,  P. 
D.  Tuckett,  G  Reynolds,  H.  Parr,  and  G. 
Wythes. 

The  chief  exhibit  was  a  superb  collection  cf 
Peach,  Nectarine,  and  Fig  trees  in  pots,  and  of 
flat-trained  Gooseberry  bushes,  also  in  pots, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea. 
Poaches  and  Nectarines,  all  either  three  or  four- 
year-old  trees,  were  heavily  fruited,  the  36  plants 
being  in  luxuriant  health ;  of  Figs  there  were 
16,  and  of  Gooseberries  38  plants.  The  Goose- 
berrits  were  trained  as  cordons,  some  with  five 
leading  shoots  and  about  3  feet  in  height,  all 
laden  with  fine  fruits.  Some  of  the  best  were 
Langley  Beauty,  Langley  Gage,  Keepsake,  Fores- 
ter, Gipsy  Queen,  Speedwell,  Broom  Girl,.  Early 
Sulphur  and  the  Pilot.  The  Peach  trees  included 
the  varieties  Peregrine,  Duchess  of  Cornwall, 
Duke  of  York,  and  Royal  George.  The  Necta- 
rines were  Cardinal,  Early  Rivers,  Pineapple, 
and  Lord  Napier.  Of  Figs  the  chief  sorts  were 
Bourdissctte  Noire,  Osborne's  Prolific,  and 
Brown  Turkey.     {Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
staged  four  aged  Cherry  trees  in  pots.  The  trees 
were  fairly  well  fruited,  thus  proving  that  pot 
trees  will  continue  in  a  fruiting  condition  for 
many  years.      (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Vegetables  were  largely  exhibited.  The  chief 
group  was  a  remarkable  collection  of  heavily- 
fruited  Tomato  plants  in  10-inch  pots  displayed 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading.  There 
were  about  100  plants,  pleasingly  grouped  in  a 
carpet  of  Ferns,  Of  red  kinds  we  noticed  Early 
Market,  Eclipse,  Abundance,  Magnum  Bonum, 
Best  of  All,  Satisfaction,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Winter  Beauty,  Al,  and  Peachblow.  Yellow 
kinds  were  represented  by  Golden  Nugget, 
Dwarf  Gem,  Sunbeam,  Golden  Queen,  Golden 
Perfection,  and  Chiswick  Peach.  The  plants 
were  examples  of  high  culture.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn, 
had  a  very  representative  collection  of  edible 
Peas  in  dishes,  there  being  some  150  kinds. 
They  were  all  sown  on  the  same  date  in  the  open 
field,  the  earliest  were  getting  ripe,  whilst  very 
late  ones,  such  as  Rearguard,  required  yet  sonie 
three  weeks  to  fill  the  pods.  Fine  samples  of  Quite 
Content,  Harvestman,  Duke  of  Albany,  Inter- 
national ,  Superla  ti  ve.  Leviathan,  Stratagem , 
Early  Morn,  Centenary,  Telegraph,  Daffodil,  and 
others  were  plentiful.  There  were  many  seed- 
lings in  the  exhibit.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  filled  a  long  table 
with  a  representative  collection  of  vegetables,  in- 
cluding (as  a  background,  secured  to  wirework) 
several  dwarf  Peas,  such  as  Chelsea  Gem,  Lang- 


iey  Gem,  The  Sherwood,  and  Green  Daisy.  In 
dishes  were  pods  of  Telegraph,  Gradus,  Duke  of 
Albany,  Little  Marvel,  International,  Quite  Con- 
tent, Laxtonian,  and  many  others.  The  group 
also  embraced  a  representative  collection  of 
Cabbage.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  Cos 
Lettuces,  Tomatos,  very  fine  Pearl  Cauliflowers, 
Scarlet  Model  Carrots,  Green  ^larrows,  &c. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Competitive  Classes. 

The  only  exhibit  of  two  boxes  of  Cherries  came 
from  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  English,  Addington 
Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith).  The  fruits 
were  of  medium  size  and  named  Bigarreau  and 
White  Heart.  The  only  exhibit  of  three  dishes 
of  Currants  was  shown  by  E.  G.  Preston,  Esq., 
Kelsey  Park,  Beckenham  (gr.  ]Mr.  M.  W^ebster), 
and  comprised  fine  White  Dutch,  Red  La  Ver- 
saillaise,  and  superb  Black  Boskoop  Giant.  The 
1st  prize    was   awarded   in  each   case. 

AWARDS  TO  CABBAGE  LETTUCES. 
A  deputation  of  the  Fruit  Committee  visited 
the  Wisley  Gardens  on  the  13th  inst.,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  a  trial  of  Cabbage  Let- 
tuces. The  stocks  comprised  110,  and  each  one 
included  two  rows  of  some  50  plants.  The 
breadth  thus  comprised  some  11,000  plants.  All 
were  from  a  sowing  made  in  the  spring  on  the 
same  ground.  Necessarily,  many  of  the  stocks 
under  whatever  names  sent,  were  the  same.  One 
section  or  type  being  represented  by  no  fewer 
than  12  stocks.  In  some  few  cases  the  plants 
had  all  bolted,  but  these  were  of  the  old  ^\  inter 
Hammersmith  type,  thus  showing  their  unfitness 
for  summer  cultivation.  Some  varieties,  such  as 
the  small  early  Tennis  Ball,  Commodore  Nutt, 
or  Tom  Thumb  type,  had  hearted  very  early, 
and  were  already  bolting  to  flower.  Those  varie- 
ties or  stocks  it  was  recognised  were  the  best 
suited  for  frame  culture.  The  finest  type  was 
that  designated  as  "  All  the  Year  Round  "  or 
"  White  Dutch,"  which  gave  remarkably  fine 
stock.  So  also  did  two  stocks  of  a  very 
green  Dutch  form,  and  two  stocks  of  a  very 
red  variety  with  solid  hearts.  There  were 
several  of  the  blood-spcttcd  or  Passion  Let- 
tuces, and  the  Dutch  with  reddish-tinted 
leaves.  Also  of  the  large  rough-leaved  Drum- 
head, Malta,  or  Neapolitan  form,  all  of  which 
were  excellent.  Having  classed  the  various 
stocks  into  types  or  under  heads,  the  deputation 
selected  from  each  the  best  and  truest  stocks  for 
later  mention.  Representative  heads  of  these  Let- 
tuces, some  22  diversely-named  varieties,  were 
placed  before  the  fall  Committee  on  the  20th 
inst.,  being  grouped  into  the  following  types: — 
Drumhead  or  Malta,  Red-leaved  or  Marvel, 
White-leaved  or  German  Giant,  Ideal,  and  Paris 
Market,  Tennis  Ball  or  Tom  Thumb  type.  Pas- 
sion Lettuces,  with  red-spotted  leaves,  and  All 
the  Year  Round  section.  The  selected  stocks 
were  each  awarded  three  marks.  Their  names 
will  be  published  in  the  Society's  Journal. 


NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA. 
ANNUAL  OUTINGS. 

Each  year  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
organises  a  series  of  trials  of  new  varieties.  The 
Floral  Committee  inspects  the  plants  when 
in  bloom,  and  upon  their  condition  bases 
the  awards  of  merit  or  certificates  for  those  of 
conspicuous  excellence.  This  season  the  plants 
at  the  LTniversity  College,  Reading,  where  the 
trial  is  conducted,  were  late  in  flowering,  and  the 
Floral  Committee  did  not  pay  its  first  visit  until 
the  16th  inst.  No  awards  will  be  made  until 
the  second  inspection. 

On  the  17th  inst.  about  80  members  of  the 
Society — of  whom  no  fewer  than  40  went  direct 
from  London — visited  the  trials.  There  were 
exactly  350  rows.  Included  in  these  rows  were 
standard  varieties,  novelties  and  seedlings.  The 
plants  were  splendidly  grown,  and  there  were  not 
more  than  a  dozen  failures.  The  most  interest- 
ing feature  was  the  mixtures  among  nearly  :  all 
the  American  Spencers,  while  a  few  home-grown 
varieties,  old  as  well  as  new,  were  very  little 
better.  Some  of  the  most  promising  new,  or 
comparatively  new,  varieties  were  Kathleen- Mac- 
gowan,  Gwendoline.  Rosabelle,  Marian  Cautley, 
Mrs.  Henry  Bell  (Dobbie's  strain),  Clara  Curtis 
(Unwin's  strain),  Mrs.  Tigwell,  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Breadmore,    Spencer    America,    Edrom     Beauty, 


Orange  King,  small,  but  rich  in  colour;  Florence 
Wright,  Splendour  Spencer,  a  rose  flake  (No. 
289)  from  Unwin ;  George  Stark,  and  Dazzler 
No.  7.  After  spending  about  three  hours  in  the 
gardens  the  members  of  the  party  were 
entertained  at  tea  on  the  lawn  by  Mr.  Owen 
Ridley,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  Of 
the  college.  The  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
plants  had  been  grown  for  the  Society  reflected 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Charles  Foster  and 
his  successor,  Mr.  Drew. 

The  Society  had  arranged  a  far  more  ambi- 
tious programme  for  the  18th  inst.,  since  the 
members  were  invited  to  leave  Liverpool 
Street  Station  at  8.45  and  proceed  thence 
to  Witham,  Kelvedon  and  Coggeshall,  the 
home  train  leaving  Kelvedon  just  after  7.30. 
Some  50  or  60  members  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity,  and  the  first  gathering 
was  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  & 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Witham.  This  is  one  of  the  leading, 
British  wholesale  seed  firms,  and,  like  other 
houses,  it  conducts  elaborate  trials.  There  were 
plenty  of  Sweet  Pea  plants,  but  flowers  were 
comparatively  few  owing  to  the  exceptional  late- 
ness of  the  season.  Any  reader  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  who  desires  to  see  a  complete  Sweet 
Pea  trial  should  go  to  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber 
&  Co.'s  grounds  about  the  28th  inst.,  ancT 
they  will  see  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  Failing  the  Sweet  Peas,  the 
members  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
turned  their  attention  to  the  culinary  Peas. 
The  trial  is  a  magnificent  one,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  the  visitors  out  of  the 
quarters  even  to  partake  of  the  excellent  lunch 
which  the  firm  had  provided.  From  Witham  the 
party  proceeded  in  conveyances,  provided  jointly 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Deal  and  Messrs.  E.  W\  King  & 
Co.,  to  Mr.  Deal's  home  fields  at  Kelvedon, 
wh'ere  there  were  about  13  miles  (single  rows)  of 
Sweet  Peas  on  sticks  to  be  inspected.  Whether 
any  individual  traversed  the  entire  distance  I 
cannot  sav,  but  all  appreciated  the  splendid 
plants  and  purity  of  the  stocks.  After  partaking 
of  tea,  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deal  prepared, 
brakes  were  requisitioned  for  Coggeshall  und«r 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest  King,  head  of  .'.e 
firm  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.  The  rows  of 
plants  were  remarkably  true  both  in  the  small 
variety  trials  and  in  the  groups — some  extending 
to  half  an  acre — grown  for  seed.  Mrs.  and  Miss 
King  had  also  prepared  tea  for  the  guests. 
Or  ache.  

SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  6. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date.  Mr.  Whytock,  the  presi- 
dent, was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  an  atten- 
dance  of   about   100   members. 

A  paper  was  read  by  j\Ir.  W.  H.  Massie,  of 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  the  Royal  Nurseries, 
Craigmillar,  on  Roses.  !Mr.  Massie  referred  to 
the  importance  of  selecting  proper  stocks  for  the 
various  types  of  roses,  and  in  dealing  with  their 
cultivation  he  laid  much  emphasis  on  proper 
pruning.  He  considered  there  was  still  great 
possibilities  in  the  raising  of  new  kinds. 

One  new  life  member  and  eight  new  ordinary 
members  were  elected. 

Among  the  exhibits;  was  a  batch  of  seed- 
ling Aquilegias,  shown  by  Mrs.  Scott  Elliott. 
Teviot  Lodge,  Hawick.  The  Committee  highly 
commended  the  strain. 

The  paper  for  the  monthly  meeting  on  August 
3  will  be  on  "  The  Flora  of  Tannahill,"  by  Mr. 
A.    Johnstone,   Hay   Lodge,   Edinburgh. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  AND  LUTON  AND" 
DISTRICT  SWEET  PEA  AND  ROSE. 

July  14. — The  provincial  exhibition  of  th& 
National  Rose  Society,  like  the  great  metropoli- 
tan show,  was  favoured  with  beautiful  weather. 
The  exhibition  was  held  at  Luton,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Luton  and  District  Sweet  Pea  and 
Ro.'^e  Society.  The  competition,  in  the  leading 
classes,  was  very  keen.  The  Rosos,  taken  as  a 
whole,  were  surprisingly  fine,  and  only  once 
before  has  so  many  blooms  been  staged  at  a 
provincial  show  of  the  Rose  Society.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  the  atLernoon  the  Wardown 
Pajk,  in  which  the  exhibition  took  place,  was 
crowded  with  visitor:^.  ■  -■  '■  ' 

The  competition   in  the   Jubilee   Trophy  class 
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for  3b  blooms  of  distinct  Roses  was  very 
keen,  there  being  no  fewer  than  nine  com- 
petitors. The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast;  2nd,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards,  Co.  Down  ;  3rd,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  72  varieties  of 
Eoses  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  & 
Sons;  the  2nd  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons, 
Colchester ;  and  the  3rd  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  Colchester. 

Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  BuECH,  Peterborough, 
were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  36  blooms  ;  Mr.  W. 
Leggett,  Colchester,  and  Messrs.  J.  Burbell 
&  Co.,  Cambridge,  taking  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes 
respectively. 

In  the  leading  class  for  Tea  Roses,  Mr. 
George  Prince,  of  Longworth,  Berks.,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  while  Mr.  Henry  Drew, 
Longworth,  Berks.,  and  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  & 
Sons  were  respectively  placed  2nd  and  3rd. 

The  Challenge  Cup  offered  by  Mr.  Harry  Kirk 


Theodore  Roosevelt,  shown  by  Mr.  HuQH  Dick- 
son ;  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual,  Ben  Cant, 
shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons  ;  and  the 
best  Tea,  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  exhibited  by 
Mr.   George  Prince. 

(Amateurs.) — The  best  Hybrid  Tea  was  Mrae. 
Melanie  Soupert,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Calvert, 
Helen's  Bay,  Co.  Down ;  the  best  Hybrid  Per- 
petual, Her  Majesty,  shown  by  Mr.  R.  Foley 
HoBBS,  Worcester,  and  the  best  Tea,  Mrs.  Myles 
Kennedy,  shown  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Times. 

Gold  JIedal  Roses. — There  were  many  new 
seedling  Roses  exhibited  for  awards,  and  those 
following  were  awarded  Gold  Medals  : — 

Leslie  Holland,  H.T. — A  shade  of  bright  crim- 
son, shown  by  Mr.   Hugh  Dickson. 

Mrs.  Hubert  Taylor,  T. — Creamy-white, 
tinted  pink,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson 
&  Sons. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Malcolm,  H.T. — Creamy -white, 
with  peach  shading  towards  the  centre. 


Fig.   28. — HYBRID  TEA   ROSE   MISS   ETHEL  A.   MALCOLM:  COLOUR  CREAMY-WHITE 

WITH    PINK    shading. 

(Awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  National  Rose  Society,) 


for  nine  blooms  of  the  variety  Harry  Kirk  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co. 

In  the  leading  class  for  decorative  Roses,  Mr. 
J  Mattock,  Headington,  Oxford,  secured  the 
1st  prize  for  18  distinct  varieties,  and  also  the 
Ist  prize  in  the  class  for  12  varieties. 

The  Jubilee  Trophy  class  open  only  to  ama- 
teurs attracted  as  many  as  12  exhibitors.  Mr.  E. 
B.  LiNDSELL,  Hitchin,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize, 
and  he  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Tate,  Leatherhead,  while  the  3rd  prize  was 
taken  by  Mr.  F.  Dennison,  of  Leamington. 

In  the  class  for  36  varieties  of  Roses  the  Rev. 
T.  G.  W.  Henslow,  Chippenham,  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  and  Mr.  A. 
Tate  being  placed  2nd  and  3rd   respectively. 

In  the  principal  class  for  growers  of  fewer 
than  2,000  Roses,  Mr.  W.  O.  Times,  Hitchin, 
secured  the  let  prize,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Lehmann, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  won  the  1st  prize  in  the 
leading. .class  for  growers  of  fewer  than  1,CUG 
plants.  ■ 

The  best  blooms  in  the  show  were  adjudged  as 
follows  : — 

(Nurserymen.) — The    best    Hybrid    Tea,    Mrs. 


Mrs.  Maynard  Linton,  H.T. — A  white  bloom 
tinted  with  flesh  colour.  Both  these  varieties  were 
shown  by  Messrs.  S.  McGredy  &  Son,  Porta- 
down,   Ireland. 

A  card  of  commendation  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons  for  "  Duchess  of 
Wellington,"  a  bright  orange-yeUow  coloured 
garden  Rose. 


HORTICULTURAL  CLUB. 

(ANNUAL  OUTING.) 

July  15.— By  invitation  of  Leopold  de  Roth- 
schild, Esq.,  a  party  of  members  and  friends 
numbering  between  60  and  70,  and  including 
many  ladies,  visited  the  beautiful  estate  of 
Ascott,  Leighton  Buzzard,  on  the  above  date. 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  who  undertook  the  arrange- 
ments, saw  to  the  provision  of  saloon  carriages  at 
Euston  and  brakes  at  Leighton.  The  party  in- 
spected the  delightful  gardens  at  Ascott,  the  re- 
nowned stud  farm,  where  several  teams  of  race- 
horses were  paraded  for  the  visitors'  pleasure, 
and  the  stag  hounds. 


Sir  John  Llewellyn,  Bart.,  presided  at  the 
lunch  kindly  provided  by  Mr.  RothschUd,  and 
after  the  usual  loyal  toast,  proposed  Mr. 
Rothschild's  health,  also  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks 
to  Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch  for  the  admirable 
way  in  which  ha  had  enabled  them  to  profit 
by  their  host's  hospitality.  Mr.  Veitch,  in  his 
reply,  made  a  well-merited  reference  to  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  head-gardener,  who 
acted  as  guide  on  this  occasion. 

The  weather,  fortunately,  was  delightful,  the 
only  reminder  of  bad  weather  being  a  few 
minutes  of  threatening,  misty  rain,  when,  r.ftcr 
lunch,  the  party  was  driven  over  to  Mentmore, 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery's  estate.  Returning  to 
Ascott,  tea  was  provided,  after  which  the  party 
returned  to  London  with  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  another  delightful  outin"  added  to  the  list  of 
those  which  it  has  been  the  privilege  of  the 
members  of  the  club  to  enjoy  for  many  years 
past. 

MIDLAND    COUNTIES    SWEET    PEA. 

July  19. — The  second  annual  show  was  held  in 
the  Arboretum,  Walsall,  in  connection  with  the 
Walsall  Florists'  Society,  on  the  above  date. 
The  show  was  not  so  extensive  or  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  equal  to  those  exhibited  at  Wolver- 
hampton a  year  ago.  Very  few  non-competitive 
exhibits  were  sent,  due  largely  to  the  cold,  wet, 
sunless  season  and  the  difficulty  of  Sunday 
travelling. 

Open  to  Members  or  the  Society. 

In  the  principal  class,  which  was  for  24  varie- 
ties, Jlr.  W.  Marple,  Penkridge,  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  The  collection  included  very  good 
flowers  of  Helen  Lewis,  Countess  Spencer,  Nora 
Unwin,  Marquis,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Audrey  Crier, 
King  Edward,  Paradise  Ivory,  Stark's  White, 
Mrs.  Routzahn,  John  Ingraan,  Elsie  Herbert, 
and  St.  George. 

Mr.  Marple  also  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  class 
for  12  varieties. 

Amateurs. 

Of  the  four  contestants  in  the  class  for  18 
varieties,  Mr.  G.  Kertland,  49,  Burleigh  Road, 
Wolverhampton,  took  the  lead  with  rather  small 
but  good  flowers  of  Elsie  Herbert,  Mrs.  Collier, 
Mrs.  C.  Foster,  Helen  Lewis,  Nora  Unwin,  John 
Ingman,  and  Syeria  Lee,  2nd,  Mr.  John  E. 
CuLLWiCK,   Grange  Road,  Wolverhampton. 

The  best  collection  of  12  varieties  was  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  Longston,  Wychbold,  Droitwich, 
with  good  examples  of  Olive  BufBe,  George  Her- 
bert, Nora  Unwin,  Constance  Oliver,  St.  George, 
Zephyr,  and  Elsie  Herbert. 

'The  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  nine  varieties  was 
won  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield,  with  Cod- 
sail  Rose,  Helen  Lewis,  Minnie  Christie,  Etta 
Dyke,  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  Elsie  Herbert,  The  King, 
Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  and  John  Ingman. 

A  class  for  12  varieties  was  reserved  for 
growers  residing  within  five  miles  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Only  two  entries  were  made,  and  the 
flowers  were  of  indifferent  quality. 

In  a  class  for  six  varieties  having  waved 
standards,  Mr.  Burd,  Cannock  Road,  Penkridge, 
won  the  1st  prize  with  a  very  handsome  set  of 
flowers;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe,  Lichfield;  3rd, 
Mr.  A.  Langston,  Droitwich. 

Single-bunch  Classes. 
In  the  single-bunch  classes  1st  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follow: — While:  Etta  Dyke,  shown 
by  Mr.  John  E.  Cullwick,  Grange  Road,  Tetten- 
h'all.  Blush  or  pink:  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes, 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Kertland,  Wolverhampton. 
Scarlet  or  crimson :  QuMn  Alexandra,  from  Mr. 
A.  W.  'Thorpe,  Lichfield.  Rose,  carmine,  or 
cerise:  John  Ingman,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Short- 
house,  Hammerwich.  Orange :  An  unnamed 
variety  from  Mr.  T.  E.  Dalton,  The  Wergs 
School,  Wolverhampton.  Yellow  or  buf : 
Harold,  shown  by  Mr.  E.  Shorthouse.  Laven- 
der or  pale  blue :  Frank  Dolby,  shown  by  Mr. 
J.  Perks,  Min-y-don,  Wolverhampton.  Maroon  : 
Tom  Bolton,  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Thorpe.  Bicolor: 
Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  from  Mr.  A.  Langston. 
Striped,  flaked,  or  marbled:  Helen  Pierce, 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Kendriok,  Tettenhall. 
Fancy :  Mrs.  Routzahn,  from  Mr.  G.  Kertland. 

Special  Prizes. 
Messrs.    Bakers,   Wolverhampton,   offered  four 
prizes  for  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas.      Mr.   G. 
Kertland,    Wolverhampton,    obtained    the    Ist 
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prize  with  good  examples  of  Helen  Lewis,  Nora 
Unwin,  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  Frank 
Dolby,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Marquis,  Mrs.  Routzahn, 
Countess  Spencer,  Marjorie  Willis,  Apple  Blos- 
Bom  and  Elsie  Herbert. 

Messrs.  Bakers  also  offered  prizes  in  another 
class  open  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  only.  1st,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Shaw,  Horsley  Hall  Gardens,  Gresford. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton's  prizes  were  for  three 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  J.  Perks,  Wolver- 
hampton, the  only  competitor,  showed  excellent 
flowers  of  Marjorie  Willis,  Marquis  and  Con- 
stance Oliver. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham's  prizes  were  offered 
for  nine  varieties.  1st,  Mr.  G.  Keetland,  with 
shapely  flowers  of  St.  George,  Clara  Curtis, 
George  Herbert,  Frank  Dolby,  Mrs.  Routzahn. 
Etta  Dyke,  Syeria  Lee,  Evelyn  Hemus  and 
Paradise. 


have  an  area  of  50  acres,  by  Mr.  Kirk,  who 
proved  an  instructive  guide.  The  pleasure 
grounds,  kitchen  garden.  Melon,  Tomato  and 
Orchid-houses,  Pine  stoves  and  frame  ground 
were  visited,  and,  after  making  a  detour  through 
the  pleasure  grounds,  the  mansion — built  in  the 
old  Scottish  baronial  style — was  reached.  The 
rockery,  flower  garden,  conservatory,  Nectarine, 
Peach  and  orchard-houses  and  stove  were  duly 
inspected.  The  system  of  growing  vines  in 
separate  compartments,  advocated  by  Mr.  Kirk 
in  his  book  on  the  vine,  was  seen  in  practice  in 
one  of  the  vineries. 


BEITISH    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 
(LONDON  BRANCH.) 
July   lO.^On  this  date  the  members  of  the 
London  branch  of  the  above  association  visited 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

The  session  of  1908-1909  is  now  completed. 

A.  Warbueton,  Esq.,  Haslingden,  proved  to 
be  the  principal  prize  winner  of  the  year,  taking 
the  "  Bromilow  "  Cup  offered  for  the  best 
general  displays,  the  "  Charlesworth  "  Cup  for 
plants  not  previously  certificated  in  Manchester, 
and  the  "  Ward  "  Cup  for  Odontoglossums. 

H.  J.  Beomilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill,  Liverpool, 
was  the  winner  of  the  "  Sanders  "  Cup  offered 
for   Cypripediums. 

J.  McCaetney,  Esq.,  Bolton,  won  the  "  Low" 
Cup  offered  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  for 
Cattleyas  and  Laelias  only. 

Z.  A.  Waed,  Esq.,  Northenden,  gained  the 
highest  number  of  points  outside  the  above  com- 
petitions,  and  was  awarded   a  Gold  Medal,   R. 


Fig.  29. —an  exhibition  group  of  gloxinias  as  cultivated  by  messes,  sutton  and  sons,  reading. 


In  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons'  class  there  was 
only  one  exhibitor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Shaw,  Gresford, 
who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Honoraey  Exhibits. 
Honorary  exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were  received 
from  three  trade  firms,  viz.,  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham  (Gold  Medal) ; 
Messrs.  Bakees  (Gold  Jledal),  and  Messrs.  Tom 
B.   DoBBS,   both  of  Wolverhampton. 


STIRLING  AND  DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 
July  10. — On  this  date  about  70  of  the  mem- 
bers visited  Norwood,  Alloa,  the  seat  of  J. 
Thomson-Paton,  Esq.,  who.se  gardener  is  Mr. 
Alex.  Kirk,  the  well-known  Grape  grower.  The 
party  was  conducted  through  the  grounds,  which 


Aldenham  House.  Elstree.  The  party  was  con- 
ducted through  the  gardens  by  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett.  Hardy  Nymphjeas  were  very 
fine,  and  some  magnificent  colour  schemes,  ob- 
tained by  the  bold  grouping  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  such  as  Acer,  Cornus,  Prunus,  Salix, 
Populus,  Betulus,  Sarabucus,  and  Ligustrum, 
were  much  admired.  After  passing  through 
the  fruit  houses  and  kitchen  gardens,  the  party 
was  met  by  the  Hon.  Yicary  Gibbs,  and  was 
conducted  by  him  through  the  remaining  portions 
of  the  pleasure  grounds. 

The  outings  arranged  for  August  include 
visits  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at 
Coombe  Wood  on  August  14,  and  to  Battersea 
Park  on  August  28.  Gardeners  who  are  not 
members  of  the  association  are  invited  to  attend 
these  outings.  Particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  A.  G.  Barnes,  154,  Dunstans  Road,  E. 
Dulwich. 


AsHwoETH,  Esq.,  Newchurch,  being  placed  2nd. 

In  the  small  amateur  section,  Mr.  C.  Paekee 
gained  a  Gold  Medal,  Mr.  H.  Arthur  a  Silver- 
gilt  medal,  and  Mr.  J.  Stott  a  Silver  Medal. 

S.  Ge.atrix,  Esq.,  Whalley  Range,  has  bfeen 
very  successful  in  gaining  Certificates,  but  he  did 
not  enter  in  any  of  the  competitions.  His  collec- 
tion of  Cypripediums  is  unequalled  in  the  Noi*th 
of  England. 

In  the  session  1909-1910  just  commenced,  the 
following  are  to  be  competed  for ; — Messrs.  San- 
der &  Son  offer  a  cup  for  Cypripediums ;  fttessrs. 
Charlesw'orth  &  Co.  again  offer  a  valuable  chal- 
lenge cup  for  new  plants ;  Z.  A.  Ward,  Esq., 
presents  a  cup  for  Odontoglossums  grown  by 
amateurs  who  do  not  employ  a  gardener :  Mr. 
J.  Robson  gives  a  gold  cup  for  Odontoglossums, 
and  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.  offer  a  cup  for 
Cattlevas,  Laelias,  and  hybrids  in  this  section  of 
Orchids.     P.  TT. 
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UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND  PROVIDENT. 

July  12. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Monday  last. 
Mr.  Chas.  F.  Harding  occupied  the  chair.  Eight 
new  members  were  elected.  The  death  certifi- 
cate of  the  late  Mr.  William  Colton  was  pro- 
duced, and  a  cheque  for  £71  10s.  2d.  was  ordered 
to  be  paid  to  his  nominee.  The  usual  quarterly 
payments  from  the  Benevolent  Fund  were  made, 
and  two  lapsed  members'  accounts  paid  out. 


CARDIFF    AND    COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21,  22. — This  society  held  its  twenty- 
first  annual  exhibition  on  these  dates.  The  event 
took  place  in  the  beautiful  grounds  known  as  the 
Sophia  Gardens,  situated  on  tho  banks  of  the 
River  Taff,  which  passes  almost  through  the 
centre  of  the  city  and  close  to  the  castle,  a  seat 
of  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Every  effort  was  made 
to  obtain  an  exhibition  of  sufficient  importance 
to  fittingly  mark  the  Coming-of-Age  of  this 
society,  and  these  were  eminently  successful.  A 
deputation  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
visited  the  show^  and  bestowed  a  number  of 
awards,  in  addition  to  those  granted  by  the 
Welsh  Society.  The  Cardiff  and  County  Hor- 
ticultural Society  is  not  only  the  most  influential 
in  the  principality,  but  it  has  prospered  so  in 
recent  years  that  its  show  may  now  be  classed 
with  the  first  six  in  these  islands.  The  lead 
thus  given  to  horticulture  in  Wales  and  in  some 
of  the  western  counties  of  England  is  deserving  of 
all  praise.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  over  our 
detailed  report  of  the  show  until  next  week. 


NATIONAL    CARNATION    &   PICOTEE. 

(SOUTHERN    SECTION.) 

July  21. — The  annual  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent  Square, 
Westminster,  on  Wednesday  last.  Notwith- 
standing the  backwardness  of  the  season,  a  large 
number  of  exhibits  was  staged,  and  the  blos- 
soms themselves  appeared  to  show  no  signs  of 
injury  from  the  inclement  weather.  There  were 
56  classes,  and,  with  one  exception  (Class  53,  for 
a  vase  of  seedlings,  undressed,  with  Carnation 
foliage,  that  have  bloomed  at  least  the  second 
year),  they  were  well  filled. 

In  tho  First  Division  there  were  five  classes  for 
dressa^'Howers  and  four  for  undressed  blooms.  In 
the^^t  five  classes  18  blooms  had  to  be  shown, 
the  two  great  rivals  for  honours  being  Mr.  James 
Douc^^,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  and  Mr. 
Cha^-^lick,  The  Warren  Carnation  Nurseries, 
Hayfs,*  Kent.  Mr.  Douglas  was  1st  with 
dressed  flowers  of  bizarres  and  flakes,  selfs, 
fancies,  white-ground  Picotees,  and  yellow- 
ground  Picotees,  Mr.  Blick  being  2nd  in  each 
case»SIn  the  classes  for  undressed  blooms,  Mr. 
Dotf^AS  was  1st  for  six  self  coloured  blooms, 
incliuiing  Daffodil,  Miss  Willmott,  Cardinal,  Mrs. 
GriffiSi  Jones,  Mrs.  T.  E.  Henwood,  and  Miss 
Agnes  Sorrel,  Mr.   Blick  being  2nd. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  also  1st  with  six  fancies — 
Lord  Steyn,  Mrs.  Penton,  Highland  Lass,  Pas- 
quin,  Erl  King,  and  Miss  A.  Young;  Mr.  Blick 
being  again  2nd. 

In  Class  8  for  six  varieties  of  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  Blick  won  the  1st  prize  with  Daisy 
Boston,  Her  Majesty,  Princess  Juliana,  Colleen 
Bawn,  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  and  Miss  Winifred. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  2nd. 

For  12  distinct  varieties  of  selfs,  fancies,  and 
yellow-ground  Picotees  in  Class  9,  Mr.  Douglas 
was  1st  with  Liberie,  Daffodil,  Mrs.  R.  Berkeley, 
A.  Sorrel,  Lord  Steyn,  Cardinal,  Miss  Willmott, 
Pasquin,  Amy  Robsart,  Peregrine,  Santa  Claus, 
and  a  new  seedling.     Mr.   Blick  was  2nd. 

In  the  Second  Division,  which  was  open  to  the 
trade,  like  the  First  Division,  there  were  some 
very  fine  blossoms.  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  of 
Cheam,  won  the  1st  prize  :n  Class  10  for  12 
dressed  Carnation  blooms,  bizarres,  and  flakes, 
not  fewer  than  nine  varieties,  in  Class  11  for  12 
selfs,  not  fewer  than  nine  varieties,  and  in  Class 
13  for  12  white-ground  Picotees,  not  fewer  than 
nine  varieties.  He  was  2nd  in  Class  14  for  12 
yellow-ground   Picotees. 

Mr.  H.  INfATHiAs,  of  Stubbington,  took  the  let 
prize  for  12  fancies  in  Class  12  and  for  12  yellow- 


ground  Picotees  in  Class  14,  being  2nd  for  12 
bizarres  and  flakes  in  Class  10,  and  for  12  white- 
ground  Picotees  in  Class  15.  Messrs.  Phillips 
&  Taylor,  of  Bracknell,  secured  3rd  prizes  in 
Class  11  and  Class  14,  Mr.  W.  Sydenham,  of 
Melbourne,  Derbyshire,  having  a  similar  prize 
in  Class  12  for  12  fancies. 

In  the  section  for  undressed  blooms,  Mr.  H. 
Lakeman,  of  Thornton  Heath,  was  1st  for  four 
vases  of  selfs. 

In  Class  16,  Miss  Shiffner,  Mr.  R.  Morton, 
of  Woodside  Park,  and  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Taylor,  of  Bracknell,  won  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd 
prizes,  respectivly  for  four  vases  of  fancies. 

In  the  class  for  four  vases  of  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  Cheam,  was  1st, 
and  in  that  for  nine  distinct  varieties  of  selfs, 
fancies,  and  yellow-ground  Picotees  in  separate 
vases,  Mr.  H.  Mathias  won  the  1st  prize. 

Class  19,  for  six  blooms  of  bizarres  and  flakes, 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  Faihlle,  of  Acton,  with  the 
varieties  J.  S.  Hedderley,  Geo.  Melville,  Wm. 
Skirving,  Sportsman,  lUerton,  and  a  maroon- 
coloured  seedling. 

In  Classes  20  (six  selfs),  21  (six  fancies),  22  (six 
white-ground  Picotees),  and  23  (six  yellow-ground 
Picotees),  the  1st  prizes  went  to  Mr.  Linzee. 

In  Classes  24  to  34,  Mr.  Charrington  took 
four  1st  prizes  for  pink  or  rose  selfs,  dark-red  or 
maroon  selfs,  buff  or  terracotta  selfs  ;  and  two 
2nds.  Mr.  J.  Falelie  took  1st  prize  for  three 
white  selfs;  2nd  prizes  for  thrse  yellow-ground 
Picotees  and  three  yellow-ground  fancies ;  and 
3rd  prizes  for  maroon  or  dark-red  selfs, 
fancies,  six  selfs,  and  yellow-ground  Pico- 
tees. Mr.  C.  A.  Linzee  took  four  1st  prizes, 
viz.,  for  yellow  selfs,  yellow-ground  Picotees, 
fancies,  and  six  selfs,  fancies,  and  yellow-ground 
Picotees  ;  also  taking  the  4th  prize'  in  five  other 
classes.  Mr.  C.  A.  Philbrick  look  a  2nd  prize 
in  this  section  for  yellow  selfs,  and  a  3rd  for 
yellow-ground  Picotees.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  S. 
Woodford,  took  1st  for  selfs  and  yellow-ground 
fancies,  and  4th  for  yellow-ground  Picotees, 
whilst  Mr.  F.  E.  Gray  took  3rd  for  yellow- 
ground  fancies,  and  Mr.  Geypspeerdt,  Croydon, 
2nd  for  selfs. 

In  Classes  35  and  36,  for  six  vases  of  selfs  and 
six  vases  of  fancies,  dissimilar,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Linington  won  the  1st  prize. 

In  the  classes  open  to  all,  Mr.  James  Douglas 
swept  the  board  of  the  1st  prizes  in  six  out  of 
the  nine  classes,  and  came  2nd  in  Class  40  for 
nine  white  selfs,  and  3rd  in  Classes  39  and  44 
for  nine  rose  or  pink  selfs,  and  for  nine  yeUow- 
ground  Picotees  respectively. 

Jlr.  R.  Morton  took  1st  prize  in  Class  40  for 
nine  white  selfs ;  he  also  took  2nd  in  pink  and 
rose  selfs,  dark  red  or  maroon  selfs,  3rd  for 
yellow-ground  fancies,  and  4th  for  fancies  other 
than  yellow-ground.  Other  prize-winners  in 
this  group  were  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor,  1st  with 
Miss  Willmott  in  the  rose  selfs,  3rd  in 
Class  41,  2nd  in  44,  2nd  in  46,  and  3rd  in  47; 
Mr.  H.  Lakeman,  4th  in  Classes  39  and  40; 
Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  1st  in  Class  44  for 
yellow-ground  Picotees,  3rd  in  Class  41,  2nd  in 
Classes  42,  43,  45  and  47,  and  4th  in  Class  46. 
In  this  particular  group  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  _  although  the  classes  had  been 
specially  designed  to  encourage  entries  from  the 
trade  growers,  yet  this  year  there  were  a  very 
large  number  of  amateur  competitors  in  them. 

For  seedling  bizarres  and  flakes,  selfs,  and 
white-ground  Picotees,  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  took 
the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  Classes  48,  49  and  51, 
Mr.  H.  Mathias  securing  the  1st  prize  in  the 
yellow-ground  Picotees  with  Libra. 

Cup  prizes. — H.  R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  having 
offered  two  cups  for  competition,  one  was  won 
by  Mr,  C.  A.  Linzee  for  the  highest  aggregate 
number  of  points  in  the  third  division  (Classes  19 
to  34).  and  the  other  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Taylor 
himself  for  the  highest  points  in  the  second  divi- 
sion (Classes  10  to  18). 

The  "  Cartwright  Challenge  Cup,"  value  20 
guineas,  offered  by  R.  Chetwynd  Cartwright, 
Esq.,  was  won  for  the  second  time  by  Mr. 
James  Douglas,  the  best  exhibitor  in  Classes  39 
to  47.  This  trophy  also  carries  with  it  a  Silver- 
gilt  Medal  in  addition  to  the  prize-money  to  com- 
memorate tlie  event. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Philbrick  won  the  Silver  Medal 
for  the  highest  number  of  points  gained  in  the 
fourth  division  (Classes  35  to  38  inclu.sivc)  by 
any  one  competitor. 


A  new  feature  of  the  show  was  the  granting 
of  "  premier  "  awards  for  dressed  and  undressed 
flowers.  Mr.  Douglas  secured  the  honour  for 
dressed  bizarres,  fancies,  and  white  selfs;  Mr. 
Taylor  for  scarlet  flakes  (Torchlight)  and 
white-ground  Picotee  (Fort  Rose),  also  securing 
the  1st  prize  for  undressed  blooms  of  "  Onward 
in  the  light-ground  Picotees.  Mr.  Douglas  took 
the  "  premier  "  award  for  his  lovely  undressed 
flower  of  the  self-coloured  Cardinal. 

The  show  was  excellently  managed  and  staged 
by  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  the  secretary,  assisted 
by  his  son  and  the  members  of  the  committee. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  July  17,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  generally  unsettled  and  cloudy,  but  there 
were  several  fair  or  bright  intervals  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  some  western  and  south-western  localities 
there  was  very  little  rain.  Thunderstorms  or  thunder  only 
occurred  in  various  stations  in  England  on  Tuesday,  and  at 
Kew  on  Thursday. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average  generally,  but  just 
equalled  it  in  Ireland  S.  The  divergence  amounted  in 
nearly  all  districts  to  less  than  2^,  and  was  less  than  during 
the  week  immediately  preceding.  The  highest  of  the 
maxima,  which  were  recorded  on  irregular  dates,  ranged 
from  77^  in  England  E.  and  the  Midland  Counties,  and74''  in 
England  S.E.  to  66*  in  the  English  Channel.  On  Sunday 
the  thermometer  remained  below  55"  at  many  eastern 
stations,  and  only  touched  52°  at  Skegness.  The  lowest  of 
the  minima  were  registered  in  most  places  early  in  the  week, 
in  Scotland  E.  and  N.  the  respective  values  were  37°  and 
39°,  and  elsewhere  the  readings  ranged  from  40"  in  Scotland 
W.  to  46°  in  England  N.E.  and  the  Midland  Counties,  and  to 
SI**  in  the  English  Channel.  The  lowest  grass  readings 
reported  were  35*  at  Marchmont  and  Aspatria,  36"  at  Here- 
ford and  Armagh,  and  37°  at  Glasgow. 

The  mean  temperature  of  tht  sea.~On  the  north-east  coast 
of  Scotland  and  also  at  some  stations  on  the  south-west 
coasts  of  England  and  Ireland,  the  water  was  warmer  than 
during  the  corresponding  week  of  last  year,  but  generally  it 
was  colder.  The  actual  temperature  ranged  from  60-7"  at 
Plymouth,  and  about  a  degree  lower  at  Margate,  Eastbourne, 
and  Seafield  to  52-7"  at  Burnmouth  and  50-7"  at  Lerwick. 

The  rainfall  was  rather  more  than  the  average  in  England 
N.E.  and  N.W.  and  Scotland  W.,  but  less  elsewhere.  Late 
on  Thursday  or  early  on  Friday  the  fall  amounted  to  about 
an  inch  at  Stonyhurst  and  Southport.  At  Kilkenny  and  Scilly 
the  week  was  quite  rainless. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  very  deficient  generally,  but 
exceeded  the  average  in  Scotland  E.  The  percentage  of  the 
possible  duration  ranged  from  14°  and  19"  respectively  in 
Ireland  N.  and  S.,  and  22*  in  Scotland  N.,  23°  in  England 
S.E.  and  24"  in  the  Midland  Counties  to  34'-'  in  the  English 
Channel  and  to  85°  in  Scotland  E. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

IVeek  ending  July  21. 
The  highest  temperature  yet  registered  of  this  sumvtcr.^- 
During  the  past  week  there  were  three  warm  days,  and  but 
one  cold  night.  On  the  warmest  day,  however,  the  highest 
reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  only  76°.  This, 
although  only  about  6"  warmer  than  the  average  maximum 
for  the  time  of  year,  proved  the  highest  temperature  as  yet 
recorded  here  during  the  present  summer.  The  ground 
temperatures  have  risen  during  the  week,  but  the  read- 
ings are  at  the  present  time  still  1"  colder  than  is 
seasonable,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep.  Rain  fell  on 
three  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than  half  an 
inch.  The  percolation  through  the  soil  gauge  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing  ceased  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month,  but  there  are  still  small  quantities  of  rain-water 
coming  each  day  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun 
shone  on  an  average  for  7^  hours  a  day,  or  for  Ij  hours 
a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at  this  period  in  July.  Light 
winds  have  prevailed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  week, 
and  the  direction  has  been  exclusively  some  westerly  point 
of  the  compass.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air 
at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by 
8  per  cent.    E.  A/.,  Berklunnsted,  July  21,  1909. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Abingdon  Horticultural  Society's  summer  show  on 
August    19.     Secretary,   Mr.   J.   H.   Viner,  2,   The  Abbey, 

Abingdon. 

Cambridge  Horticultural  Society's  autumn  show,  to 
be  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thiirsd.iv,  November  3  and  4. 
Hon.  sec.  Mr.  A.  Matthew,  20,  Trinity  Strei't,  Cambridge. 

Northampton  Municipal  Horticultural  Society's  ex- 
hibition ..f  flowers,  fruits,  and  vej^el.ibles,  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  4  and  5,  at  Abinglon 
Park,  Northampton.  Secretary,  Mr.  James  B.  Palmer,  36, 
Cyril  Street,  Northampton. 

Kingstown  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition,  to  bo 
held  in  the  People's  Park,  Kingstown,  on  Wednesday. 
August  11.  Hon.  secretaries' address  :  Municip.^lTcchnical 
Schools,  Kingstown. 

Altrlncham  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Soclety'i 

exhibition,  to  be  hold  on  I-riday  nnd  Sattud.iv,  November 
5  and  6,  in  the  Prill  Hall,  Hale.  Hon.  secretary,  Mr,  Wm. 
Hazlchurst,  20,  Ashley  Road,  Altrincham. 


GO 
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TIRADE    NOTE. 


THE  GARTON-COOPER  SEED  CO.,  LTD. 
This  private  company  has  been  re£;istered  with 
a  capital  of  £23,000  in  £10  shares.  Its  purpose  is 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  cultivators  and  buyers 
of  plants  and  seeds  (particularly  the  new  breeds 
of  plants  and  seeds  originated  by  J.  Garton,  of 
Warrington,  suitable  for  American  cultivation), 
and  to  adopt  an  agreement  between  Garton. 
Ltd.,  J.  Garton,  Sir  Richard  P.  Cooper  and  R. 
A.  Cooper  (trading  as  William  Cooper  and 
Nephews),  and  the  company.  The  registered 
office  is  at  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Cartons,  Ltd., 
Thynne  Street,  Warrington. 


*„*  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  reccivf.  for 
coniideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  rcjiroduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Adiantum  Ferns  :  Mrs.  E.  We  suspect  your 
treatment  is  at  fault.  Ferns,  in  common  with 
other  plants,  should  be  allowed  plenty  of 
space,  so  that  light  may  reach  them  on  all 
sides  and  air  circulate  freely  about  them. 
The  usual  fault  is  in  the  matter  of  watering  ; 
Ferns  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
their  roots,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  green, 
house  must  always  be  kept  moist.  Over-water- 
ing is  equally  to  be  avoided.  Ferns  need 
manurial  stimulants  occasionally,  for  which 
purpose  weak  liquid  manure  and  clear  soot- 
water  are  to  be  recommended. 

Apple  Trees  Killed  :  M.  T.  il.  The  grub  that 
has  caused  the  damage  is  probably  the  larva 
of  the  goat  moth.  The  wood  smeUed  strongly 
of  paraffin  :  perhaps  in  your  endeavours  to  kill 
the  insect  by  this  means  you  completed  the  de- 
struction of"  the  tree.  A  wire  passed  into  the 
burrow  will  generally  destroy  the  intruder. 

Asters  Dying  -.  It.  L.  The  plants  are  affected  by 
Aster  disease,  Erysiphe  cichoracearum.  Burn 
all  the  diseased  plants  and  spray  the  healthy 
ones  with  a  fungicide. 

Be.ins  UNHE.1LTHY  I  H'.  J .  No  disease  is  pre- 
sent. The  roots  have  been  injured  by  centi- 
pedes. Apply  a  little  soot  and  a  sprinkling  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  lightly  fork  it  into  the 
soil. 

Beech  coccus  :  D.  P.  JI.  This  pest  is  often 
confined  to  the  trunk  and  main  branches  of 
the  tree,  when  it  can  be  eradicated  by  scrub- 
bing the  bark  with  some  strong  insecticide. 
As  your  trees  form  a  hedge,  scrubbing  may  not 
be  practicable,  in  which  case  you  must  resort 
to  spraying.  The  following  is  recommended  in 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  Leaflet  on  this  sub- 
ject : — 1,  The  trees  should  be  sprayed,  when  in 
the  dormant  condition,  with  the  following 
emulsion-soda  wash,  as  used  at  the  Woburn 
Fruit  Farm :  Paraffin,  2  gallons ;  soft  soap, 
li  lb.  ;  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.),  6  lb.  ;  water, 
28  gallons.  In  order  to  prepare  the  wash  the 
soft  soap  should  be  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water;  the  paraffin  should  then  be 
added  and  the  mixture  churned  thoroughly  un- 
til a  cream-like  mass  results.  The  thorough- 
ness of  the  churning  is  important.  The  6  lb. 
of  caustic  soda  should  next  be  dissolved  in 
the  remaining  27  gallons  of  water  and  then 
poured  into  the  paraffin  emulsion.  The  whole 
should  be  well  mixed  and  used  immediately. 
Recent  experimental  work  at  Woburn,  how- 
ever, indicates  that  there  are  advantages  in 
using  a  wash  composed  of; — Sulphate  of  iron, 
i  lb.  ;  lime,  i  lb.  ;  paraffin  (solar  distillate),  5 
pints;  caustic  soda  (98  per  cent.),  2  lb;  and 
water  to  make  10  gallons.  This  may  be  pre- 
pared for  use  by  proceeding  as  follows  ; — (a) 
Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  about  nine 
gallons  of  water;  (6)  shake  the  lime  in  a  little 
'•"  water,  and  then  add  a  little  more  water  to 
make  it  into  a  "milk";  (<•)  run  5  into  a 
through  a  piece  of  coar.se  sacking  to  remove 
grit ;  (d)  pour  the  paraffin  into  the  mixture  c 
and  churn  the  whole  thoroughly  :  (f)  add  the 
caustic    soda    in    powdered    form    just    before 


using,  and  stir  thoroughly.  In  using  either  cf 
these  mixtures  the  face  and  hands  must  be 
protected,  as  the  mixtures  are  caustic  in  char- 
acter. One  advantage  of  the  caustic  soda  is 
that  it  helps  to  clear  the  tree  of  such  growths 
as   lichens   and   algfe. 

Boiler  ;  C.  W.  You  should  advertise  if  you 
wish  to  make  the  boiler  known  to  the  public. 

Book  ;  J .  Tl'.  No  book,  however  excellent,  will 
enable  you  to  become  a  first-class  gardener 
unless  you  supplement  knowledge  so  gained 
with  practical  experience.  Thompson's  Gar- 
dener's Assistant  (new  edition,  by  William 
Watson,  Curator,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew ;  six 
volumes,  cloth,  83.  4d.  each ;  also  in  two 
volumes,  Ro.xburghe  binding,  52s.)  will  be 
useful  for  cultural  information.  Other  good 
works  will  be  found  in  the  list  cf  garden 
books  obtainable  free  from  our  publishing  de- 
partment. 

Buttonhole  ;  Calypso.  You  must  be  guided 
largely  by  the  material  you  can  best  obtain, 
and  its  suitability  for  the  purpose.  In  any 
case  the  flowers  must  be  of  neat  habit  and 
small  size. 

Coltsfoot;  G.  W.  W.  <t  Co.  The  Coltsfoot  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  weeds  with  which 
the  farmer  has  to  contend.  The  only  mode  of 
destroying  it  is  by  picking  out  every  fragment 
of  the  root. stock,  which  operation  will  be  most 
successful  in  spring,  the  plant  suffering  more 
from  disturbance  wliilst  it  is  in  flower  than  at 
any  other  time.  The  Coltsfoot  weed  is  always 
an  indication  cf  nitrogen  exhaustion  in  the  soil ; 
therefore,  after  the  land  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  of  all  particles  of  root  in  the  spring, 
apply  a  manurial  dressing  cf  3  cwt.  super- 
phosphate and  2  cwt.  nitrate  cf  soda  per  acre, 
and  sow  the  ground  with  Oats. 

Cucumber  Culture:  E.  M.  The  leaves  will  be 
liable  to  scorching  in  summer-time  if  wetted 
when  the  sun  is  shining  fully  on  them.  This 
can  be  avoided  by  lightly  stippling  the  glass. 

Eelw'Orms  Attacking  C.iRN.VTiONS :  Enquirer. 
These  noxious  pests  spread  with  such  rapidity 
that  it  is  advisable  to  burn  any  plants  affected, 
and  to  sterilise  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
growing.  Some  good  in  checking  the  trouble 
has  resulted  by  using  sulphate  of  potash  as  a 
manure.  The  makers  of  Apterite  claim  that  it 
will  kill  eelworm  with  certainty.  Vaporite  is 
also  recommended. 

EriLOUiUM :  11'.  H.  Y.  The  white  variety  of 
Epilobium  angustifolium  is  a  well-know-n 
plant.  It  is  cultivated  in  gardens  as  E.  a.  alba. 
It  also  occurs  wild. 

Grapes  ;  Muscat,  Cheshire,  and  IF.  //.  The 
trouble  is  due  to  shanking.  Shanked  Grapes 
have  generally  browned,  shrivelled  stalks. 

Grass  Under  Chestnut  Trees  ;  /.  McF. 
Afford  liberal  doses  of  liquid  manure  to  the 
turf  and  a  sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Next  spring  lightly  fork  the  turf  and  sow  with 
a  mixture  contaniing  a  large  percentage  of 
Poa  nemoralis  and  P.  trivialis.  Light  top- 
dressings  of  rich  soil  should  be  afforded  at 
intervals. 

Horticultural  St.ation  at  JIehton  ;  B.  D.  G. 
Jloney  to  found  this  horticultural  institution 
was  left  by  the  late  jMr.  John  Innes,  and  is 
known  as  the  Innes  Bequest.  Particulars  were 
given  in  the  issues  for  January  30,  p.  72,  and 
February  13,  p.   105. 

LucoMBE  Oak  ;  J.  M.  This  is  generally  believed 
to  be  a  hybrid  between  Quercus  cerris  and  Q. 
suber.  It  was  raised  by  Jlr.  Lucombe,  a  nur- 
seryman of  Exeter,  about  the  year  1762.  You 
will  find  much  information  on  the  subject  in 
the  issues  for  September  13,  20,  1902,  pp.  195 
and  221. 

Market  Weights;  J.  McA.  The  following  are 
the  weights,  approximately,  of  the  fruits  you 
mention,  as  recognised  in  Covent  Garden 
Market:  Black  Currants  (sieve),  48  _  lbs.; 
Gooseberries  (sieve),  56  lbs.  ;  Cherries  (sieve), 
48  lbs. ;  Strawberries  (peck),  12  lbs.  ;  Spinach 
(bushel).  20  lbs.  ;   Beans   (bushel),  30  lbs. 

Melons  Diseased:  Mrs.  D.  The  leaves  are  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus — Cercospora  melonis.  Spray 
the  plants  at  intervals  of  four  days  with  liver 
of  sulphur,  using  one  ounce  in  three  gallons 
of  water.  ~  Afford  plenty  of  ventilation  in  the 
house  even  at  night-time. 


Names  of  Plants;  //.  S.  J.  1,  Veronica  decus- 
sata ;  2,  Buddleia  globosa ;  3,  Deutzia  crenata 
purpurea-plcna ;  4,  Spiraea  japonica  (syn.  cal- 
losa) ;  5,  Adiantum  Waltonii. — Parasite.  1, 
Orobanche  sp.  ;  2,  Hypoxis  villosa. — W.  M. 
Oxalis  Ortgiesii.  (The  stamps  have  been 
placed  in  tlie  R.G.O.F.  box.)— J.  H.  Suther- 
landia  frutescens,  the  Cape  "  Bladder  S.nna,"  a 
native  of  South  Africa.  This  plant  requires  the 
protection  of  a  cool  greenhouse  in  winter,  ex- 
cept in  sheltered  spots  in  the  south-west,  where 
it  survives  mild  winters.  It  is  used  in  some 
of  the  London  parks  for  sumn^er  bedding, 
notably  Finsbury  Park. — F.  A.  E.  1,  Melian- 
thus  major;  2,  Cratsegus  species;  3,  Syringa 
Josikxa  ;  4,  Kalmia  latifolia. — 11'.  T.,  Wigan. 
Dendrobium  moschatum. — Torhay.  Asclepias 
curassavica. — P.   H.     \,  Or.cidium  flexuosum  ; 

2,  Oncidium  pubes  ;  3,  Odontoglcssum  Lindley- 
anum  ;  4.  ilasdevallia  Simula  ;  5,  Pleurothallis 
rubens ;  6,  Odontog'ossum  tla-idum. — T.  M.  F  , 
.S'.  Wales.  1,  Lastrea  rigida ;  2,  Cystopteris 
regia ;  3,  Asplenium  fontanum,  syn.  HaUeri ; 
4,  Polystichura  Lonchitis,  if  a  mature  specimen. 
— M.  J.,  Devon.  1.  Hedychium  Gardneri- 
anum;  2,  Eucomis  regia. — P.  J.  P.  Tecoma 
jasminoides,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the 
decayed  flower. — H.  P.M.  1,  Erigeron  spe- 
ciosus ;  2,  Achillea  Ptarmica  flore  pleno ;  3, 
Galega  officinalis. — Mrs.  B.  Cotoneaster 
frigida. — E.  IF.  P.  Crambe  cordifolia. — A.  H. 
1,   Campanula  turbinata ;  2,  C.   rhomboidalis ; 

3,  C.  Portenschlagiana  ;  4,  Linaria  pallida ;  5, 
Veronica  spicata ;  6,  Aster  alpinus  albus. 

Nect.arine  Fruits  Disfigured  ;  ^-1  Reader. 
The  injury  is  not  caused  by  a  fungus,  but  is 
due  to  some  cultural  defect.  Too  much  mois- 
ture at  the  roots  will  cause  stone  fruits  to 
become  cracked. — G.  B.  The  damage  is  due  to 
the  Peach-rot  fungus  (Penicillium  glaucum). 
^Moisture  condensing  on  the  fruit  favours  the 
growth  of  this  disease.  The  ventilators  of  the 
Peach  house  should  be  opened  early  in  the 
morning,  and  the  atmosphere  kept  drier  at  all 
times. 

Rose  Leaves  Disfigured  :  H.  J.  M.  The 
blotches  are  caused  by  a  fungus — Septoria 
rosDe.  It  is  too  late  to  do  anything  this  sea- 
son. Next  spring  spray  the  bushes  with  a 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  at  a  strength  of 
one  ounce  in  three  gallons  of  water,  commenc- 
ing when  the  foliage  is  young. 

Rose  Shoots  :  H.  T.  H.  There  is  no  disease 
present  on  the  shoots.  The  general  symptoms 
appear  to  iaiiicate  an  excess  of  humic  acid  in 
the  soil. 

Roses  Failing  to  Grow;  William  Saddon. 
Ants  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Drench  the 
soil  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia — 
one  ounce  in  one  gallon  of  water.  Ants'  nesta 
may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  paraffin  into  their 
burrows. 

Selaginella  ;  G.  P.  L.  The  common  green- 
house species,  S.  Kraussiana  and  S.  denticu- 
late., are  hardier  than  is  generally  believed. 
If  you  refer  to  an  account  of  Grimston  Park, 
Yorkshire,  published  in  the  issue  for  July  25, 
1908,  you  will  find  it  stated  that  S.  denticulata 
has  established  itself  in  the  grass  there  and  is 
perfectly  hardy. 

Strawberries:  W.  B.  d;  P.  J.  We  cannot 
undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Strawberries. 

ToMATOs  Failing  to  Colour;  /.  .J.  A.  The 
defect  has  been  attributed  to  a  lack  of  potash 
in  the  soil. 

Worms  in  Lawns  ;  Herbert.  Lime-water  would 
not  damage  the  turf,  but  it  would  destroy 
many  of  the  worms.  You  can  purchase  speci- 
fics ready  for  use  from  sundriesmen  and 
nurserymen,  or  you  can  employ  ^-  ounce  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  (poison)  in  15  gallons  of 
water.  Do  not  allow  poultry  to  eat  the  dead 
worms,  as  the  substance  is  very  poisonous. 

Communications  Received.— W.  M.  McB.,  San  Fran- 
cisco—J.  R.  D.— W.  R.  D.— C.  T.  D.— A.  D.  W.— A.  and 
B.— T.  H.  S.— A.  J.  E.— M.  B.,  Java-Rev.  D.  R.  W.— 
W.  A.  C.-C.  F.  B.,  Dublin-H.  P.  McM.,  Ceylon— W.  D. 
— A.  li.,  Manilla-M.  C.-W.  C.-E.  .1.  L.— B.  L.— Sub. 
scriber-G.  T.— H.  J.  W.-Dr.  R.-Miss  E.  T.  B.,  New 
York— J.  D.  G.-W.  J.  V.- P.  W.,  Minchester-R.  P., 
Switzerland-G.  P.— E.  B.— A.  W.  C.-Fencote— T.  B.  G. 
and  Son-A.  B.  -J.  T.  H.— Anxious-W.  T  —J.  D.  W.— 
J.  L.  R.-P.  E.  G.— A.  B.  S.— \V.  O.— W^  O.— VV.  P.- 
H.  C— A.  P.-C.  F.— F.  S.  &  Co.-H.  B.— L.  G.  M. 
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Mendel  i  an     Heredity     in     Sweet     Peas. 

Top  cow: — Middle  flower=Fi  (Purple  Invincible)  the  first  generation  of  a  crosi  between  Kmily  Henderson  (1st  flower  of  the  row.  white,  flat  st;indafd'.  and  Blanehe  Hurpee 

(3rd  flower  of  row.  white,  hooded  standard). 
Rows  2.  3.  4:— Offsprin(4  (  Fs  )  rcsultinn  from  the  self-fertilization  of  Fi.  (Purple  Invincible). 

Row  2:— OffsprinR  with  lijiht  wings  (from  left  to  right).  Purple  Invincible.  DuUe  of  Westminster  and  Painted  I.ndy. 
Row  3: —  ..        with  dark  wings  (-..)  unnamed  purple  seedling.  Duke  of  Sutherland  and  Miss  Hunt. 

Row  4 :—  ,,        white. 

NoTK. — There  is  nii  iioinlcii  rcil  in  F:. 
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IN   THE   KARINTHIAN 
MOUNTAINS. 

THE  little  village  of  Heiligenblut  sits  tight 
at  the  end  of  a  narrow  mountain  valley, 
its  chalets  clustering  close  round  the 
tall,  squeezed-looking  church.  And  at  the 
valley's  end,  high  over  everything,  towers  the 
gleaming  pinnacle  of  the  Gross  Glockner,  an 
awful  spire  of  pure  snow,  rising  supreme 
above  half-a-dozen  huge  gables  of  granite  at 
the  head  of  the  glen.  The  road  towards  the 
snows  winds  upwards  from  Heiligenblut  very 
steeply  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  valley 
over  banks  that  now,  in  mid-July,  are  all 
ablaze  with  the  reckless  splendour  of  Dian- 
thus  sylvestris,  abundant  and  richly  rosy 
everywhere  as  I  have  never  seen  it  before. 
Aster  alpinus  is  just  coming  into  bloom,  and 
Campanula  barbata  is  even  more  backward  in 
bud.  Among  these  are  the  golden  showers 
of  Biscutella  laevigata,  and  the  paler  but  more 
brilliant  yellow  of  Erysimum  ochroleucum. 
The  pink  spikes  of  Habenaria  conopsea  are 
common  hero,  but  Orchis  ustulata  is  a  rarity ; 
and  rare,  too,  is  Herminium  Monorchis,  but 
rarest  of  all  is  the  beautiful,  snow-pure  form 
of  Dianthus  sylvestris,  and  the  ghostly-pale 
variety  of  Campanula  linifolia. 

A  little  higher  and  the  road  curls  round 
into  the  woodland,  and  here,  on  open  banks 
and  sunny  glades,  are  Primula  farinosa  and 
the  gorgeous  sapphire  stars  of  Gentiana 
utriculosa,  which  it  is  no  good  collecting  be- 
cause the  plant  is  only  an  annual  Cam- 
panula pusilla  is  coming  into  bud  here  on 
every  stony  bank,  amid  the  low  tyrian-purple 
masses  of  Calamintha  alpina.  Higher  and 
higher  yet :  the  Alpenrose  is  now  blooming 
everywhere  in  the  more  open  places  amid  the 
trees,  and,  far  more  interesting,  Daphne 
striata :  but  to  me  it  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment, for  the  plant  is  so  completely  inferior 
to  D.  Cneorum,  until  at  last,  high  on  a  bank  I 
discovered  a  pure  albino  form  which  is  nearly 
.as  lovely  as  D.  Blagayana.    Incomparably  the 


most  beautiful  inhabitant  of  these  woods, 
though,  beating  even  the  waxy-white  sweet 
Pj-rola  unillora  on  moss  banks  by  the  tree 
roots,  is  Atragene  alpina,  sending  its  flights 
of  glorious  purple  Clematis-like  flowers  in 
drifts  and  scuds  and  flights  and  galaxies  far 
up  through  the  Pine  boughs,  far  down  over 
the  rock  faces,  and  over  and  about  every  dead 
bush  or  tree  stump  by  the  way.  1  had  never 
before  realised  the  full  beauty  of  this,  nor  its 
strength  as  a  climber  and  capacity  for  coming 
tliinly  up  on  one  frail  stem  through  10  feet  or 
more  of  boscage,  until  it  emerges  into  the 
light  at  the  top  of  bush  or  bough  and  there 
breaks  into  a  wide  spray  of  blossom.  But  let 
no  one  be  rash  enough  to  attempt  the  taking 
of  its  abominable,  great,  endless  root! 

As  the  woodland  thins  out  towards  the 
upper  Alps,  new  plants  begin  to  occur — Saxi- 
fraga  Aizoon  on  every  rock,  tbicklj-  clustered, 
Gentiana  verna,  and,  most  miraculous  of  all, 
growing  down  by  the  roadside  and  gutters 
like  any  common  weed,  that  daintiest  and 
most  difficult  of  rarities,  Dianthus  glacialis, 
of  which,  bright  and  splendid  and  neat  as  it 
is,  I  will  only  say,  alas  and  alas,  that  it  is  not 
the  far  more  gorgeous  D.  alpinus,  of  which 
botanists  pronounce  it  to  be  only  a  form ! 
But  now  the  road  comes  well  out  into  the 
open  and  up  on  to  the  Alpine  slopes,  where 
only  a  few  huge  Larches  still  stand  among 
the  grasses,  gaunt  and  ghastly  and  dying. 
And  here  the  early  Alpine  flora  is  still  rich. 
Gentiana  verna  and  G.  acaulis  (a  bad  type), 
Myosotis  alpestris,  Androsace  obtusifolia, 
Potentilla  alpestris.  Primula  farinosa,  Ranun- 
culus alpestris,  and  Anemone  alpina — a  sur- 
prise, this,  on  the  granite.  Primula  minima  is 
over,  Arnica,  Campanula  barbata,  Aster 
alpinus  not  yet  out,  Lilium  Martagon  is  rare, 
and  generally  flowerless  in  the  grass ; 
Edelweiss  occurred  in  one  poor,  spindly  bud 
among  the  herbage. 

So  we  reach  at  last  the  Glockner  House 
Inn,  and  strike  oft  above  it  again,  higher  and 
higher  over  the  Alpine  grass  and  gullies  of 
the  mountain,  filled  as  yet  with  snow.  And 
iiere  is  Primula  minima  still  in  gorgeous 
bloom  in  these  damp,  shady  hollows.  And, 
alas!  that  this  huge-flowered  wee-growing 
Primula  should  have  the  same  grim  magenta 
taint  which  disfigures  Saxifraga  oppositifolia, 
I  choose  this  comparison,  for  the  two  colours 
are  so  like  that,  as  I  first  saw  the  Primula 
down  in  a  gulch,  I  took  it,  afar  oflt,  for 
the  Saxifrage.  The  Saxifrage,  indeed,  occurs 
with  it  on  rockier  ledges,  but  less  commonly 
down  here.  The  Primula  makes  a  good  third 
of  this  Alpine  herbage,  and  from  its  carpets 
sprout  Lloydia  serotina  and  Anemone  alpina, 
wliich  here  seems  faintly  inclined  to  verge 
towards  the  variety  sulphurea.  A  little 
lower,  in  heaps  of  stone  and  on  stony  banks, 
abounds  the  ineradicable  little  white  Anemone 
baldensis,  above  a  turf  which  is  full  of  the 
rare  but  not,  I  am  afraid,  dazzlingly  brilliant, 
Ranunculus  rutiefolius.  R.  pyrenaeus  is  also 
here,  but  passing  out  of  bloom.  Down  on  the 
ledges  of  the  gullies  grows  Saxifraga  cassia 
and  abundant  Edelweiss,  and  that  interesting 
rarity,  the  true  Saxifraga  Rudolphiana, 
minute  as  sciuarrosa  in  growth,  with  dark- 
purple  flowers  like  those  of  S.  oppositifolia, 
but  deeper  in  colour.  All  purples,  though,  and 
all  other  colours,  are  wiped  clean  out  by  the 
gorgeous  violet  bells  of  Prinuila  glutinosa, 
which  here  begins  to  abound.     I  have  never 


seen  a  more  impressively  beautiful  wild  plant 
tlian  this,  hanging  out  its  heavy  tyrian  clus- 
ters over  the  sodden  moor  grass.  It  is  more 
purple  than  P.  capitata — a  genuine  match  for 
any  Royal  Violet,  no  less  in  colour  than  in 
refreshing  sweetness  of  scent.  If  only  it 
Cowered  in  cultivation  as  willingly  as  it 
grows !  Soldanellas  alpina  and  pusilla,  on 
melting  snow  slopes,  are  but  little  appreciated 
after  seeing  the  Primula ;  nor  even  the  pretty 
pale  golden  stars  of  Gagea  Liotardii  down  by 
tile  rivulets. 

Higher  and  higher  now,  towards  the  last 
snow  slopes  and  screes  of  barren  shale.  To 
my  horror,  Myosotis  alpestris  remains  alpes- 
tris even  here,  and  makes  not  a  move  towards 
becoming  M.  rupicola.  Silene  acaulis  is  com- 
mon ;  so  are  yellow  Drabas  and  Hutchinsias 
and  vSaxifraga  oppositifolia.  But  of  the 
high  Alpine  flora,  no  trace.  Androsace 
glacialis  appears  once  in  a  few  poor,  little, 
thinly-flowered  plants  of  an  anjemic  white 
form,  but,  after  that,  is  not  seen.  The  rare 
Saxifraga  Kochii  is  the  last  moraines  is 
a  fat  and  fleshy  thing,  and  certainly  not 
so  attractive  as  biflora  or  even  oppositi- 
folia. As  for  Cerastium  glaciale,  I  know  it  by 
heart.  And,  oh!  the  utter  uninterestingness 
of  these  high  slopes  of  the  primary  forma- 
tions! Think  of  the  myriad  treasures  I 
should  have  got  here  at  the  snow's  edge  on 
limestone  or  dolomite.  But  on  this  horrible 
granite  there  is  nothing  but  dullness.  There 
isn't  even  Ranunculus  gracialis.  Though 
I  hunt  through  many  hours,  over  many 
screes  all  spotted  with  dowdies,  not  a 
single  trace  do  I  find,  not  so  much  as  a  bud 
or  a  capsule,  of  Eritrichium  nanum.  And 
why,  why  has  even  Androsace  glacialis  refused 
to  reappear  at  this,  its  proper  level?  Shows 
its  good  sense!  I  hastily  will  follow  its  ex- 
ample and  trot  down  again  from  these  infer- 
tile granites,  and  away  from  Heiligenblut  to 
the  goodly  land  of  dolomite.  Becjinald 
Farrcr,  July  19. 


REMOVAL  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  GUCURBI- 
TAGEOUS  FRUITS. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  fruits  of  Cucum- 
bers and  Melons  become  larger  and  ripen  faster 
if  the  withered  styles  are  allowed  to  remain  en 
the  maturing  fruit.  In  order  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  statement,  I  carried  out  tests  with 
Melons,   Cucumbers  and  Luffas. 

Two  flowers,  growing  in  similar  positions  on 
the  plant,  were  pollinated,  and  when  they  had 
withered  I  removed  the  styles  of  one  of  the 
flowers  and  left  those  of  the  other  intact. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  developing  fruits 
was  determined  daily,  and  the  records  demon- 
strate that  tlie  removal  of  tlie  withered  styles  at 
a  time  when  the  fruit  is  still  very  small  makes 
no  difference  whatever  in  Cucumbers,  Melons 
or  Luffas  to  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  fruits.  I 
give  the  following  extracts  from  the  records 
which    have   led    to    this    conclusion : — 

Cucumbers. 
Ai    =    fruit   with   intact  styles. 
Aa    —    fruit  from  which  styles  were  removed. 

Measueements    in    Inxhes. 
July  11.     July  16.    July  21.       July  24. 
A,  2i  5i  12i  163 

Aj  2i  5i»         13i  16J 

Similar  results  were  obtained  with  Melons 
and  Luffas.  The  Cucumbers  were  pollinated  in 
order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  conditions.  A". 
M .    Pearce     Gould,    Whi(el•ni^/hfs. 

•  Styles  remoTed. 
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NOTES  FROM  GLASNEVIN. 

RHODODENDRON  YUNNANENSE. 
Tms  Rhododendron  is  a  native  of  Western 
China,  having  been  found  in  Yunnan  by  the 
Abbe  Delavay.  A  plant  obtained  from  Messrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  flowered  at  Kew  in  1897  (see 
fig.  161  in  Gard.  Chron.,  June  23,  1906).^  Owing 
to  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil,  most 
Rhododendrons  do  not  succeed  at  Glasnevin, 
but  this  species  does  remarkably  well  here. 
It  forms  an  erect  shrub  (see  fig.  30)  5  feet 
high  by  4  feet  through;  the  evergreen  leaves 
are  2^  to  3  inches  long,  eUiptic-lanceolate  in 
shape,  covered  with  stiff  hairs.  In  May  it  is 
usually  one  of  the  sights  of  the  garden,  for  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  such  profusion  that 
scarcely  a  leaf  can  be  seen.  The  type  plant 
figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  7614,  has  flowers 
2  inches  across  the  short,  furmel-shaped  coroUa. 
The  flowers  are  white,  with  red,  oblong 
spots  on  the  upper  corolla  lobes.  Thff  Glas- 
nevin plant  differs  slightly  in  colour,  for  the 
corolla  is  a  creamy  white,  and  the  spots  and 
anthers  are  yellow.     Planted  in  close  proximity 


fort  describes  how  eagerly  his  Armenian  com- 
panions gathered  and  ate  the  fruits.  He  also 
mentions  that  the  trees  were  the  size  of  Oaks. 
G.  F.  Ball,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin, 
Co.  Dublin. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  Illustrations  of  Conifers. 

The  first  volume  of  this  work,  which  has  re- 
cently been  published,  seems  to  show  that  the 
interest  in  Conifers,  which  was  greatest  between 
1840  and  1860,  is  again  reviving,  though  it  is 
not  so  active  as  it  was  when  California  and 
Japan  were  virgin  fields,  and  new  introductions 
were  more  numerous  than  at  present.  Mr. 
Clinton  Baker,  who  inherited  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  Conifers  in  the  Midland  Counties, 
at  Bayfordbury,  near  Hertford,  has  been  happily 
moved  to  put  on  record  the  notable  work  of  his 
grandfather,  who,  during  a  long  life,  was  one  of 
the  most  ardent  arboriculturists  of  his  time.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  foUow  his  ex- 
ample, for,  m  the  course  of  my  endeavours  to 


[Photograph  by  C.  F.  Ball. 
Fig.    30. — RHODODENDRON    YUNNANENSE,   FLOWERINO    IN    GLASNEVIN    BOTANIC    GARDENS. 


is  the  ordinary  type,  but  so  far  it  has  not  flow- 
ered so  freely  as  the  yellow-spotted  variety, 
which  is  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  flowering 
shrubs. 

CRAT^GDS  TANACETIFOLIA. 
This  Tansy-leafed  Thorn  is  an  Oriental  species, 
and  can  be  recommended  as  a  specimen  plant  for 
lawns.  Near  to  the  entrance  of  the  Glasnevin 
Botanic  Gardens  is  an  exceptionally  fine  speci- 
men, about  27  feet  in  height,  with  a  spread  of 
30  feet,  the  girth  of  the  stem  being  6  feet.  At 
a  distance,  when  in  flower  in  May  and  June,  it 
somewhat  resembles  a  gigantic  Guelder  Rose,  for 
the  white  flowers  are  large  and  borne  in  close 
cormybs.  The  leaves  are  deeply  pinnatifid, 
and  both  these  and  the  young  shoots  are  very 
downy.  The  flowers  are  about  an  inch  across, 
and  have  a  strong  fragrance.  They  are  suc- 
ceeded in  autumn  by  a  crop  of  globose  yellow 
fruits,  resembling  small  Apples,  and  with  the 
same  smell.  Although  the  fruits  are  not  very 
palatable,  children  seem  to  relish  them.     Tourne- 


world  has  been  ransacked,  not  more  than 
five  or  six  seem  to  find  our  climate  gen- 
erally congenial,  and  of  these  only  the 
Scots  and  the  Corsican  Pine  can,  in  most 
places,  be  looked  upon  as  profitable  trees  to  plant 
on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Clinton  Baker,  having 
realised  the  difficulty  of  identifying  the  species 
from  descriptions  alone,  has  illustrated  his  work 
with  e.xcellent  photographs  of  the  cones  and 
leaves  of  all  the  species  which  he  possesses  or 
could  procure,  and,  though  the  variation  in  the 
size  and  appearance  of  both  cones  and  leaves 
grown  in  England  is  often  so  great  that  they 
cannot  always  be  recognised  with  certainty  even 
by  experts,  yet  these  illustrations  wUl  be 
of  great  service.  The  analytical  key  to 
the  genus,  which  was  prepared  after  much 
labour  and  study  by  Dr.  A.  Henry  for  the 
Trees  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  is 
here  printed  in  advance  of  its  publication  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  that  work,  will  aid  the  identifica- 
tion materially,  and  a  short  notice  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  the  trees,  with  measurements  of 
the  specimens  which  have  survived  at  Bayford- 
bury, though  not  adding  much  to  Veitch's 
Manual  of  the  Coniferw,  are  carefully  done. 
The  plates,  letterpress  and  type  are  well  printed 
by  Simson  and  Co.,  of  Hertford,  and  the  book, 
when  complete,  will  form  a  nice  addition  to  the 
country  house  library.  A.n  admirable  photo- 
graph of  the  splendid  group  of  Lebanon  Cedars 
on  the  lawn  at  Bayfordbury,  planted  in  1765, 
forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  work,  which,  we 
believe,  will  be  shortly  completed,  and  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  other  landowners  to  go  and 
do  likewise.     H.  J.  Elwes. 

'  Trees. 

This  volume,  concerned  especially  with  Form 
as  displayed  in  the  habit  of  the  commoner  trees 
and  shrubs,  has  a  useful  appendix  devoted  to 
seedlings,  which  was  left  unfinished  by  the 
author;  but,  as  the  editor  points  out,  is  suffi- 
ciently complete  to  be  of  great  value  to  students. 
It  is  well  illustrated  by  drawings  of  numerous 
seedlings  drawn  to  scale. 

The  earlier  portion  of  the  book  contains  much 
interesting  information  as  to  the  characteristic 
features  of  trees  and  shrubs,  their  general  habit 
and  branching,  nature  of   bark,   &c. 

A  chapter  entitled  "  Non-typical  Shoots," 
dealing  with  such  structures  as  the  shoots  of 
aquatic  plants,  corms  and  rhizomes,  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  special  connection  with  the 
other  portions  of  the  book,  the  examples  being 
chiefly  herbaceous  plants. 


describe  and  illustrate  the  trees  of  Great  Britain, 
I  have  often  regretted  the  rarity  of  accurate 
records  of  the  age  and  origin  of  the  beautiful 
trees  which  adorn  our  parks  and  pleasure 
grounds  to  an  extent  that  no  other  country  can 
rival.  The  value  of  such  records  from  the  per- 
sonal, historic,  and  economic  points  of  view  is 
much  greater  than  most  landowners  seem  to 
realise,  and  now  that  planting  is  likely  to  be 
carried  out  more  largely  for  the  production  of 
timber,  a  knowledge  of  what  trees  are  and  what 
are  not  suited  to  particular  soils  and  climates 
will  save  much  useless  expense  and  disappoint- 
ment. The  first  volume  of  the  work  relates  prin- 
cipally to  the  genus  Finns ;  and  though  Pines 
grow  better  in  Hertfordshire  than  most  of  the 
other  Conifers,  it  is  surprising  how  few  species 
seem  likely  to  have  any  permanent  value  in  our 
rural  economy,  for  out  of  the  very  numerous 
species     for     the     introduction     of     which     the 

"  By    H.    Clinton    Baker.      4to.      (Hertfor'i  ;     Privately 
printed.)    1909. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Roses. — Continue  to  remove  the  decaying 
flowers  from  the  plants  and  frequently  stir  the 
soil  in  the  bed  by  means  of  the  Dutch  hoe.  Some 
of  the  older  varieties  have  done  exceedingly  well 
hi  spite  of  the  adverse  weather.  General  Jacque- 
minot, for  instance,  has  succeeded  in  the  wet 
weather  much  better  than  most  others  of  the 
same  colour.  Amongst  some  of  the  best  dwarfs 
this  season  may  be  mentioned  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman  Crawford,  Mar- 
garet Dickson,  Ulrich  Brunner  and  Liberty. 

Herbaceous  j>lants. — Up  to  the  present  time  we 
have  had  to  remove  weeds  by  hand,  as  the  ground 
has  been  too  wet  for  hoeing.  A  larger  number 
of  stakes  has  been  necessary  than  usual  owing 
to  the  extra  vigorous  growth  the  plants  have 
made.  Unless  sufficient  supports  are  given  the 
plants  to  keep  them  to  a  tidy  shape,  half  their 
charm  is  lost.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies  or  peren- 
nial Asters  will  need  particular  attention  in  this 
respect,  and  should  be  supported  before  they  be- 
gin to  fall  over.  Late  sowings  of  Svyeet  Peas 
may  also  be  instanced  as  plants  requiring  atten- 
tion. 

"  By  the  late  Marshall  Ward,  Sc.D.,  F.R.S.  Cambridca 
Biological  Series.  Vol.  V.  Form.  (Cambridge  University 
Press.)    4s.  6d. 
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Shrubs. — Mcany  shrubs  still  require  pruning. 
Cuttings  of  the  earlier-flowering  varieties  may 
now  be  prepared  from  half-ripened  wood, 
making  each  cutting  8  inches  to  1  foot  in  length. 
Insert  them  in  fine  soil  containing  some  sharp 
sand  and  road  scrapings,  making  each  cutting  very 
firm  in  the  soil.  The  more  tender  varieties  may 
be  inserted  under  hand-lights  or  in  an  unheated 
frame.  Cuttings  will  make  very  nice  plants  by 
spring,  when  such  species  as  Oloariaj  Weigela, 
Ceanothus,  and  Philadelphus  may  be  planted  for 
another  season  on  a  well-preparL-d  plot  of  land. 
In  1911  they  will  be  ready  for  planting  in  the 
shrubberies  or  borders. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall, 

Acaljipha. — If  cuttings  are  now  propagated 
they  will  make,  during  the  present  season,  plants 
of  sufficient  size  for  placing  in  vases.  The  cut- 
tings may  be  placed  singly  in  pots  or  three  may 
be  inserted  around  the  side  of  each  pot.  Plunge 
them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  and  shade  the  cut- 
tings from  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  cuttings 
have  rooted  and  become  hardened  after  removal 
from  the  propagating  case,  they  should  be  potted 
singly.  Later  they  will  need  a  shift  into  pots 
of  a  slightly  larger  size. 

Pelargonium.- — Plants  of  the  show  and  fancy 
sections  of  Pelargoniums  should  now  be  pruned. 
Show  Pelargoniums  should  have  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  current  year's  growth  cut  away, 
but  the  fancy  varieties  must  not  be  pruned  so 
severely.  In  each  case  the  pruner  must  be 
guided  by  the  shape  of  the  plant.  After  the 
plants  are  pruned  and  cleansed,  they  should  be 
placed  in  a  cold  frame,  affording  each  specimen 
plenty  of  room  for  development.  The  frame 
should  be  liberally  ventilated.  Lightly  syringe 
the  stems  at  least  twice  a  day,  but,  for  the 
present,  do  not  give  them  any  water  at  the 
roots.         ^ 

Sourenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations. — 
These  and  other  summer-flowering  Carnations 
should  be  layered  immediately  they  have 
finished  blooming,  so  as  to  obtain  strong  plants 
for  flowering  next  season.  The  best  method  is  to 
turn  the  plants  out  and  replant  them  in  prepared 
soil  in  frames.  Only  healthy  plants  should  be 
used  for  propagating.  If  necessary,  the  foliage 
should  first  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  Tall  plants 
should  be  planted  nearly  on  their  sides  to  allow 
the  shoots  to  lay  on  the  soil.  In  making  the 
layers,  care  .'hould  be  taken  not  to  make  the  cut 
more  than  an  inch  long,  as  this  will  be  found 
quite  enough.  When  the  layering  is  fin- 
ished, give  the  soil  a  good  watering  and  close 
the  frame.  The  frame  must  be  kept  somewhat 
close  and  ihe  soil  moist  until  the  layers  are 
sufficiently  rooted  to  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plant.  After  that  stage,  gradually  increase  the 
ventilation. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Wni  JF,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tki:\'or  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
Terete-leaved  Va^ndas — The  flowering  period 
of  V.  teres  ia  now  over.  If  the  stems  have 
grown  too  tall,  cut  them  eft  at  about  2  feet  from 
the  top,  and  insert  five  or  six  pieces  into  a  6-inch 
pot,  keeping  the  cuttings  at  equal  distances 
apart.  Tie  each  stem  to  a  neat  stick,  and  fix 
the  stakes  in  the  pot  with  broken  crocks, 
filling  the  pot  to  about  three  parts  of  its  depth 
with  these,  and  surfacing  with  freshly  gathered 
Sphagnum-moss.  Another  good  plan  is  to  fix 
the  stems  to  upright  teak  rafts,  about  4  feet  in 
length,  each  raft  consisting  of  three  or  four  rods, 
each  rod  |  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  at  least 
1  inch  apart.  Do  not  use  square  rods,  for  if 
the  sharp  edges  of  the  wood  are  planed  off  the 
roots  will  the  more  easily  entwine  around  them. 
The  lower  part  of  the  raft  with  the  plant 
affixed  to  ifc  should  be  inserted  in  a  suit- 
able sized  pot,  filling  up  the  pot  with  crocks  and 
moss  as  previously  advised.  The  remaining  part 
■of  the  stem  from  which  the  tops  have  been  re- 
moved, if  kept  in  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere, 
will  soon  produce  fresh  growths  and  roots,  and 
in  this  way  the  plant  may  be  propagated.  V. 
Hookeriana  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner 
soon  after  its  flowers  fade,  which  is  generally 
about  the  beginning  of  September.  The  hybrid 
Vanda  Anown  as  Miss  Joaquim,  having  ju.st 
passed  out  of  flower,  should  now  bo  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  V.  teres.     When  in  full  growth. 


terete-leaved  plants  should  be  exposed  to  direct 
sunshine  and  treated  to  copious  overhead  syring- 
ings  several  times  a  day,  using  tepid  rain-water. 
V.  teres  should  thrive  admirably  in  a  house 
where  such  species  as  Ltelia  anceps  succeed  well 
— such,  for  instance,  as  is  generally  known  as 
the  Jlexican  house;  whilst  the  other  species  and 
the  hybrid  mentioned  grow  better  at  the  sunniest 
end  of  the  hottest  house.  When  these  plants 
grow  freely,  they  produce  a  large  number  of 
roots.  When  the  roots  are  long  enough  they 
should  be  carefully  tied  to  the  teak  rods,  making 
the  point  of  each  root  touch  the  wood,  to  which 
they  will  quickly  adhere.  The  plants  will  then 
produce  more  flowers  on  the  spike  than  when 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  ramble  about  in  the  air. 
Other  terete-leaved  Vandas,  such  as  V.  Kimbal- 
liana  and  the  pure  white  V.  Watsonii,  are 
growing  and  rooting  freely  in  a  light,  moist 
position  in  the  Gattleya  house.  They  should  be 
potted  in  crocks  and  Sphagnum-moss,  and  be 
given  copious  waterings  at  the  roots  until  their 
flowers  expand. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Figs. — Thin  out  the  young  growths  upon  Fig 
trees,  leaving  only  sufficient  to  thinly  furnish 
the  allotted  space.  Expose  the  fruits  to  the  sun 
as  much  as  possible,  for  Figs  have  very  little 
flavour  when  ripened  under  the  shade  of  dense 
foliage.  Old-established  trees  now  carrying  heavy 
crops  should  be  given  dressings  of  some  suitable 
fertiliser  at  intervals,  following  the  dressings  by 
immediate  applications  of  water.  Place  a  liberal 
mulching  around  each  tree,  unless  this  has  al- 
ready been  done.  Young  trees  do  not  as  a  rule 
need  much  manure,  as  its  use  encourages  the 
production  of  shoots  of  greater  strength  than  is 
desirable. 

J?aspher?-ics. — As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  been 
gathered  the  old  fruiting  canes  should  be  cut  off 
at  the  ground  level  and  removed  to  the  fire  heap. 
After  their  removal,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
how  many  young  canes  will  be  required  to  cover 
the  trellis  or  poles.  All  others  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible.  The  ground  in  the 
Raspberry  quarters  should  be  lightly  hoed  over 
and  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  canes  which  will 
fruit  next  season  will  afterwards  have  every  o^- 
portunity  to  grow  strongly  and  mature  their 
shoots. 

Autumn-fruiting  Ifasphcrries.  —  Keep  the 
shoots  of  autumn-fruiting  Raspberries  thinly  dis- 
posed. Make  the  ground  perfectly  free  from 
weeds,  and  place  a  mulch  over  the  roots  of  the 
surface.  In  the  event  of  a  spell  of  dry  weather, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  apply  water  to  Raspber- 
ries growing  on  light  and  gravelly  soils. 

Black  CurraDts. — When  the  fruit  has  been 
cleared  from  the  Black  Currant  bushes,  any  thin- 
ning that  is  necessary  can  be  canned  out.  Thin 
out  the  shoots  somewhat  severely,  as  this  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  bushes  in  a  good  cropping 
condition.  Encourage  the  young  growths  which 
spring  from  the  base,  as  these  usually  produce 
the  finer  fruit.  Tlie  aim  of  the  grower  should  be 
to  have  as  much  young  wood  in  the  bushes  as 
possible.  Any  bushes  which  may  have  been 
neglected  in  the  past,  if  treated  according  to  the 
directions  I  have  given,  will  soon  exhibit  improve- 
rnent.  The  variety  Boskoop  Giant  is  in  all  re- 
spects better  than  the  older  varieties.  It  is  so 
vigorous  that  tlie  bushes  are  seldom  attacked  by 
any  insect  pests.  The  fruits  are  large  and  bright, 
and  they  are  yielded  in  great  abundance. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Mon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshiie. 

Potatos. — Most  of  the  early  varieties  are  now 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  lifted  and  stored.  It 
is  important  to  remember  that  all  kinds  of 
Potatos  should  bo  lifted  immediately  they  have 
perfected  their  crop.  If  this  were  always  prac- 
tised the  ti'ouble  with  Potato  disease  would  not 
be  experienced  in  anything  like  the  degree  now 
common.  Even  if  the  outer  skins  are  not  suffi- 
ciently ripened  to  prevent  rubbing  during  the 
lifting  operations,  this  will  cause  no  harm  to  the 
tubers  J  Nature  will  soon  provide  them  with 
another.  ^ 

Later  crops. — If  green  winter  vegetables  are 
planted     between    rows     of     late     Potatos,    the 


Potato  haulm  must  be  carefully  laid  down. 
This  often  proves  an  advantage  to  both  crops,  a-s 
each  is  the  better  exposed  to  sunlight  and  air. 

Cardoons. — Keep  this  crop  thoroughly  well 
supplied  with  water,  both  at  the  roots  arid  over- 
head. See  that  each  plant  is  made  secure  by 
staking;  let  the  blanching  be  done  by  piecemeal, 
using  strips  of  brown  paper  and  haybands. 

Onions. — Owing  to  the  adverse  season.  Onions 
grown  for  large  bulbs  are  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory as  they  once  promised  to  be,  but  no 
doubt  on  lighter  lands  than  ours  they  will  be 
good.  During  the  nest  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
Onions  should  be  thoroughly  watered  at  the 
root  twice  a  week  with  properly  diluted  farm- 
yard manure  water.  Any  unsatisfactory  plants 
and  all  rubbish  should  be  carefully  removed  from 
the  beds.  Autumn-sown  Onions  of  last  year 
should  now  be  lifted  and  ripened  before  storing 
them.  The  silver-skinned  varieties  are  not  good 
keepers,  and  consequently  they  should  be  used 
first. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Early  vines. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  vines  in  this  house  should  be  well  ma- 
tured and  the  buds  plumped  up  before  the  time 
of  pruning.  Climatic  conditions  having  been  so 
unfavourable,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  little 
warmth  In  the  water-pipes.  Any  laterals  still 
growing  may  be  removed,  but  it  is  advisable  to 
defer  the  shortening  of  the  main  shoots  for  two 
or  three  weeks  longer.  Continue  to  syringe  the 
foliage  in  the  evening  of  fine  days.  The  hose, 
or  garden  engine,  may  be  used  occasionally  to 
give  the  vines  a  thorough  wash,  care  being  taken 
not  to  damage  the  leaves  by  applying  the  water 
with  too  much  force.  If  mealy  bug  makes  ita 
appearance,  the  rods  should  be  scrubbed  two  or 
three  times  during  the  autumn  with  strong  soapy 
water.  Early  vines  growing  in  well-drained  bor- 
ders will  be  benefited  if  occasional  waterings  of 
diluted  liquid  manure  are  given  them^  Borders 
requiring  renovating  should  now  be  given  atten- 
tion. If  there  are  both  inside  and  outside  bor- 
ders, no  fear  need  be  entertained  for  next  sea- 
son's crop,  as  the  inside  border  only  need  be 
dealt  with  in  the  first  year.  Following  such 
renovations,  however,  it  is  advisable  not  to  sub- 
ject the  vines  to  hard  forcing  until  a  season  has 
passed.  In  cases  where  the  roots  are  restricted  to 
the  inside  of  the  house,  the  vines  should  not  be 
forced  at  all  in  the  first  season,  but  allowed  to 
come  on  naturally.  Turning  to  the  actual  work 
of  renovation,  sufficient  loam  should  first  be  at 
hand  and  In  proper  workable  condition  to  enable 
the  work  to  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
Broken  bricks,  lime  rubble,  wood  ashes  and 
coarsely-crushed  bones  should  be  incorporated 
with  the  soil,  determining  the  quality  of  these 
ingredients  by  the  nature  of  the  staple,  but  re- 
membering it  is  better  to  give  too  little  manure 
than  too  much.  Dig  out  a  trench  at  the  outside 
of  the  border  down  to  the  drainage,  making  it 
about  3  feet  wide,  then  gradually  fork  out  the  soil 
from  among  the  roots,  carefully  preserving  as 
many  roots  as  possible,  and  taking  particular  care 
not  to  damage  any  of  the  larger  roots.  The  quan- 
tity of  old  soil  to  be  taken  out  must  be  determined 
by  its  condition,  but  in  any  case  it  will  be  safe  to 
expose  the  roots  to  within  2  or  5  feet  of  the  vines. 
Before  commencing  to  add  the  new  soil,  ascertain 
that  the  drains  are  quite  clear.  Should  the  sub- 
soil be  of  a  cold,  retentive  nature,  a  layer  of 
concrete  should  be  placed  over  the  surface  to 
prevent  the  roots  from  growing  downwards.  Pro- 
vide ample  drainage  to  allow  water  to  pass  freely 
away,  say,  about  9  inches  or  a  foot,  according  to 
the  depth  of  the  border,  and  place  a  layer  of 
turves,  grass  downwards,  over  the  surface  of  tiie 
drainage.  After  this  has  been  done,  commence  to 
add  the  new  soil  in  layers  about  a  foot  deep  and 
see  that  each  layer  is  made  quite  solid.  Lav  in 
the  roots  towards  the  surface,  spread  them  out 
evenly  over  the  soil,  and  cut  back  any  damaged 
portions  of  the  smaller  roots,  shortening  all  of 
them.  The  width  of  the  new  border  should  not 
be  more  than  4  feet  at  the  commencement,  but 
more  soil  can  be  added  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  years  until  the  whole  space  is  filled  up.  If 
the  vines  have  only  inside  bordero,  the  house 
should  bo  kept  rather  close  for  a  week  or  10  days 
following  the  operation,  and  the  vines  .'sluidod 
during  bright  weather.  Syringe  the  vines  twice 
daily,  and  give  the  new  soil  a  good  soaking  w-jlh 
clear  water. 
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REPORT    ON   THE   CONDITION   OF   THE   OUT-DOOR   FRUIT    CROPS. 

[FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENTS.] 

The    words    "Average,"    "Over,"    or    "Under,"    as    the    case    may    be,    indicate    the    amount    of    the    crop; 
AND    "Good,"    "Very    Good,"    or    "Bad,"    denote    the    quality. 

Fuller   comments   will   be   given    in    the   following   numbers.     See   also    Leading    .Article  on    page  76. 
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W.  F.  Mackenzie,  Thurso. 
Castle  Gardens,   Caithness. 

William  Ogg,  Duffus  House 
Gardens,  Elgin. 

John  Macpherson,  Mayne 
Gardens,  Elgin. 

D.  Cunninghara,  Darnaway 
Castle  Gardens,  Forres. 

William  Liddell,  Balfour 
Castle  Gardens,  vid  Kirk- 
wall. 

D.  Melville,  Dunrobin  Castle 
Gardens,  Golspie. 

John  Mclver,  Skibo  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Dornoch. 


James    Grant,    Rothienorman 

Gardens. 
Simon  Campbell,  Fyvie  Castle 

Gardens,    Fyvie. 
John  M.  Troup,  Balmoral  Castle 

Gardens,  Ballater. 
Chas.  Webster,  Gordon  Castle 

Gardens,  Fochabers. 
Geo.    Edwards,    Ballindallocb 

Castle    Gardens,    Ballindal- 
locb. 
James      R.      Redpath,      Dun& 

Castle  Gardens,  Duns. 
Robert       Stuart,       Thirlestane 

Castle    Gardens,    Lauder. 
Alexander      Kirk,      Norwood 

Gardens,   Alloa. 
R.     P.    Brotherston,    Tyning- 

hame  Gardens,  Prestonkirk. 
Chas.         Simpson,         Wemyss 

Castle  Gardens,  E.  Wemyss. 
William        Alison  Seaview 

Gardens,    Monifieth. 
John      M.      Brown,      Blackball 

Castle  Gardens,  Banchory. 
William  Knight,  Fasque  Gar- 
dens,   Laurencekirk. 
Wm.      G.      Ptrie,      Dalhousie 

Castle  Gardens,   Bonnyrigg. 
James       Whytock,       Dalkeith 

Gardens,  Dalkeith. 
Wm.      McDonald,     Cardrona, 

Traquair,   Innerleithen. 
George   Haig,    Garvald    House 

Gardens,  Dolphinton. 
J.       Farquharson,       Kinfaun* 

Castle   Gardens,    Perth. 
Thomas  Lunt,    Kcir  Gardens^ 

Dunblane. 
John    Robb,    Catherine    Bank, 

Milnab  Terrace,  Crieff. 


D.  S.  Melville.  Poltallocb 
Gardens,  Lochgilphead. 

Henry  Scott,  Torloisk  Gar- 
dens, Aros.  Isle  of  Mull. 

William  Priest,  EgUnlon  Gar- 
dens,   Kilwinning. 

John  Mclnnes,  Kirkmichael 
Gardens,  Kirkmichael,  by 
Maybole. 

D.  Buchanan,  Bargany  Gar- 
dens, Dailly. 

M.  Heron,  Mount  Stewart 
Gardens,  Rothesay. 

George  McKay,  Ballocb 
Castle  Gardens. 

D.  Stewart,  Knockderry 
Castle  Gardens,  Cove. 

John  Urquhart,  Hoddoro 
Castle  Gdns.,    Ecclefechan 

James  MacDonald  Dryfeholm 
Gardens,  Lockerbie. 

Wm.  Kinnear,  Glenlce  Gar- 
dens,  New  Galloway. 

Thomas  Lunt,  Ardgowan  Gar- 
dens, Inverkip. 

Peter  Brown,  Kerse  Gardens, 
by  Falkirk. 

James  Day.  Galloway  House 
Gardens^  Garlieston. 

John  Bryden,  Dunragit  Gar- 
dens,   Dunragit. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— («n<!>.i«i). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

ENGLAND: 

2,  England,  N.E. 

riTlRHAM  

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

James  Machar,    Smelt    House 

1  J  \J  XX  A  Jk  fl  ^iA      *»<»■■•■•■■•■»■*• 

good 

Gardens,      Howdeu-le-Wear, 
R.S.O. 
J.    Simpson,    Studfield,    near 

VdRKSHIRE    

Average 

Under 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Average  ; 

^    ^y  l\  g^mJ  A  i.  &A%AJ           •■•••■•---- 

good 

Sheffield. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

F.     Jordan.     Waiter     Priory 
Gardens,   York. 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  good 



J.     G.     Wilson,     Chevet     Paik 
Gardens,  Wakefield. 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Average : 

Over; 

Average 

Over;  good 

W.      Jackson,      Dalton      Hall 

good 

,  very  good 

very  good 

Gardens,      Dalton      Holme, 

Beverley. 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Average 

"  Under 

Under 

Average 

Over; 
very  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Jas.    E.    Hathaway,    Baldersby 
Park  Gardens.   Thirsk. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average; 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Henry  J.  Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank 
House,  Ulleskelt,  York. 

Under 

Average 
good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Geo.      P.      Bound,      Grimston 
Park  Gardens    Tadcasler. 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Over ;   good 

Under 

A    E.   Sutton,  Castle   Howard 
Gardens,  Welburn. 

3,  England.  E. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average; 

Average  ; 

Average 

Under 

T.      W.      Birkinshaw.      Hatley 

Park  Gardens,  Gamlingay. 
W.     J.     Snell,    Wimpole     Hall 

very  good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

Over 

Over ;  bad 

Over ;  bad 

Average 

Gardens,    Nr.    Royston. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Over; 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;   very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

W.     Strelten,     Hall    Gardens, 

good 

good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Six      Mile      Bottom,      New- 
market. 
B.    Goodacre,    Moulton    Pad- 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

good 

r.      S°°'*         _. 

good 

good 

docks  Gardens,  Newmarket. 

ESSEX  

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 
good 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over  ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
bad 

A.  Bullock.  Copped  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Epping. 

Over 

A  verage 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 



Henry    Lister,    Easton    Lodge 
Gardens,  Dunmow, 

Under ;  good 

Average; 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

A  verage  ; 

good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

W.   R.  Johnson,   Stanway  Hall 
Gardens,  Colchester. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

W.     Johnson,     Stansted     Hall 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens.    Stansted. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

H.  W.  Ward.  Lime  House 
Nurseries,  Rayleigh. 

H.  Vinden.  Harlaxton  Manor 
Gardens,   Grantham. 

John     Hope,     Ranceby     Hall 

LINCOLNSHIE.E   

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 

Average; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over  ;    very 

Over ;    very 

Average 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Grantham. 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;    very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

F.    J.    Fleming,    Weelsbv    Old 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Hall    Gardens,    Grimsby. 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;    very 

Over ;  very 

Over;   very 

Average  ; 

F.     C.     Stainsby,     Brocklesby 
Park  Gardens. 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Over;  good 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Under 

F.  Barton.  Hainton  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Lincoln. 
H.  Louth,  Boothby  Hall  Gar- 

Under;  good 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average; 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  bad 

good 

dens,    Grantham. 

NORFOLK     - 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over; 

Under;  good 

J.     Wvnn.     Sedgeford     Hall 
Gardens,    King's    Lynn. 

i^  \_/ X%_t    'w/.L^Ak              »■■■■■■•■*-" 

good 

bad 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;   very 

Average ; 

Over  ;   very  , 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Lewis         Smith,         Shotesham 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Park    Gardens     Norwich. 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Bad 

J.    W.    Bradbrook,    Kcttering- 
ham     Park    Gardens,     Wy- 
mondham. 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Average 

W.  N.  Thurston.  Witton  Park 
Gardens,    North   Walsham. 

SUFFOLK  

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;   very 

Over ;   very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Under 

Thos.  Simpson,  Henham  Gar- 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,   Wangford. 

Over  ;    very 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 

Over;   very 

Over;  very 

Over; 

Average 

Under 

Alfred  Andrews,   High  House 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very   jood 

good 

Gardens.      Carapsea      Ashe, 
Wickham  Market. 
W.     Messenger.    Woolverstone 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Ovei  '■  good 

Over ;  bad 

Under 

good 

Gardens.  Ipswich. 

Average : 

Jnder ; good 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average ; 
good 

Avera«  ; 
goo.' 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

F.    Smith,    Oakley   Park   Gar- 

very good 

good 

good 

dens,  Lye. 

4,  Midland  Counties. 

BEDFORDSHIRE  

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over 

Over 

Over; 

very  good 

Over; 

very  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 

F.       J.       Foster,       Cranfield 
Court       Gardens,       Woburn 
Sands.  R.S.O. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over 

A.    Carlisle,    Henlow    Grange 
Gardens.  Biggleswade. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over 

Under 

H.      W.      Nutt.      East      End 

good 

Farm,    Flitwick. 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over; 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Average 

C      J.       Ellctt,       Chicksands 

very  good 

good 

good 

good 

Priory  Gardens,  Shcfford. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

(Raspberries 

under) 

Over;  good 

Average 

George       Mackinlay,       Wrest 
Park  Gardens,  Ampthill. 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Over 

Under 

Under 

Wm.     F.     Palmer,     Froxfield 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Woburn. 

BUCKINGHAM- 

Average; 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ; 

Under 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

James    Wood,     Hcdsor    Park 

SHIRE 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Under;    good 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

very  good 
Average ; 

very  good 

Average ; 

good 

Gardens     Bourne    I'^nd 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

John   Flcminc,  We.\ham   Park 
Gardens.  Slough. 

good 
Under ;  bad 

good 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

A  verage ; 

Average  ; 

Over; 

Average ; 
good 

James  MacGrcgor,   Mcutmore 

good 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

G.irdens,  Leighton  Buiiard. 

Over;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average  : 
very  good 

Average  ; 
good 

W.     Hcdicy     Warren.     Aston 

good 

good 

Clinton  Gardens,  Tring. 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Avera,i,'e  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Over;  bad 

Average 

Chas.     P.-vgc,    Dropmore    Gar- 

good 

dens.    Maidenhead. 

CHESHIRE    

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Peter  Wilkinson.  Walton  Lea 

G.irdens.  near' Warrington. 

Over;  good 

Over  ;   very 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 

Over;  very 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Charles    Flack.    Cholmnndclcy 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 
Under 

Castle   Gardens.    Malpas. 
W.      E.      Wright.      Aldcrley 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over  i   good 

Average 

Average 

Over ;   good 

Over ;  good 

Park  Gardens.  Oirlford. 
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4,  Midland  Counties. 
DliRBYSHlRE     


HERTFORDSHIRE  ... 


LEICESTERSHIRE 


NORTHAMPTON- 
SHI  KIl 


NOTTINGHAM- 
SHIRE 


OXFURUSllIRE 


SHROPSHIRE 


STAFFORDSHIRE 


WARWICKSHIRE 


S.  Southern  Counties, 
BERKSHIRE    

DORSETSHIRE  

HAMPSHIRE    

XENT    


Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 


good 
Under 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 

very  good 

Under  ;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Avera*;e ; 

bad 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 
good      - 
Under ;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 


Average 

Under ;  bad 

Over 

Under 

Average ;  bad 

Average ; 

good 

Average 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 
Under;  bad 
Under;  good 

Under;  good 
Under ;  bad 


Under 

Average 

Average  J 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Under ;  good 


Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 
■  good 
Under 

Average 

Under;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average 

'  Under 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

bad 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 
good 


Over;    very 
good 


PLUMS. 


Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Under;  good 

Average 

■Under;  good 

Under 

Average 
Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Average  ;  " 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over ;   very 

good 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

bad 

Over ;  good 


Under 

Under 

Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 
Under;  good 


Average  ; 
good 

Under 


Average 

Average ; 

J;ooa 
er;  bad 


Under;  good 
Under;  bad 


Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  good 

Average 

Over 

Under ;  good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Over;  good 

Under 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Under ;  good 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over;   good 

Average 
Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under ;  bad 

Under 


Average  ; 

good 
Average 


Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

good 

Over;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  very 
good 
Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average 

Over;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Under;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;    very 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over;  good 
Under ;  good 


Over;  very 
good 


Over 
Under 

Over 

Under 

Average 
Over;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

Average; 

bad 
Over;  bad 


Under;  good 


Average ; 
good 


PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 


Average 


Over;  good 


Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average 


Over ;  good 

Average 

Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Over;  very 
good 
Under 

Over;  good 


Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over ;  good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Under;  bad 


Over;  very 
good 


Average 


Over;  very 

good 

Average 


Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 
good 
Over 

Average 


Over 

Average 
Under 

Under 


APRICOTS. 


Under 


Average ; 
good 


Average  ; 
very  good 


Over;  good 

'Over ;  very 

good 
Over  ;  good 

Average 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 


Average ; 

good 

Under  ;  bad 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Over; 

very  good 

Under ;  good 

Average 
Under 
Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 
Under 

Average  ; 

good 

Under;  bad 

Averace; 

good 

Over;  good 


Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Under 

Over;  good 


Over;  good 


Average ; 
good 
Under 

Over ;  very 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

very  good 

Average  ; 

good 


Under 
Under 


SMALL 
FRUITS. 


Average ; 

good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
very  good 
Over;  very 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 
very  good 
Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 
Over;  good 


Average  ; 

bad 
Average ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 
Average 

Under;  good 

Over 

Over 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 
very  good 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Average ; 

goDd 

Over;  good 

Over;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
very  good 
Over;  good 


Over ;  good 


Over;    very 
good 


Over ;  very 
good 


STRAW- 
BERRIES. 


Under 

Over 

Over 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Over;   good 

Over 

Over ;  except 

Black 

Currants 

Average 

Average ; 

good 

Over; 
Currants 

under 
Over ;    very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 


Average 

O.'er ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average 

Average ; 
very  good 
Average ; 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over 

Average  ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

good 

Over;   good 

Average ; 

good 
Over ;  good 

Over ;   good 

Under;  good 

Over 

Over 

Average  ; 

bad 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 
Over 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average 

Over;  very 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over;   very 

good 
Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  very 

good 
Over;    good 


Over ;  very 

good 
Over ;    very 

good 


Over ;  very 
good 


Over 

Over;  good 

Over 

Average ; 

good 

Over 

Over;   good 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 


Over ;    very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

Over 


Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 

good 


Under 


Under 


Over 

Average 

Average ; 

good 
Average 


Over 
Under 


Average  ; 
bad 


Averat;e  ; 
good 
Under 


Average ; 

very  good 

Under 

Average ; 

good 

Under ;  bad 

Average 


Average 


Average; 

good 

Under;  bad 


Average 
good 
Under ;  good 


)ver  ;  good 
Average 


NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 


Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 


Under 
Over 


.■Average 
Under;  bad 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 
good 


A.  Harris,  Shipley  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Derby. 

Bailey  Wadds,  iSi,  Uttoxetei 
New  Road,  Derby. 

T.  Keetley,  Darley  Abbey 
Gardens,  Derby. 

F,  Jennings,  Chatsworth  Gar- 
dens, Chesterfield. 

James  Tully,  Osmaston  Manoi 
Gardens,  Derby, 

C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoo  Gar- 
dens, Welwyn. 

Thos.  Rivers  and  Son,  Saw 
hridgeworth. 

H.  Prime,  Hat&eld  Hous« 
Gardens,  Hatfield. 

Geo.  Keif,  Danesbury  Gar- 
dens, Welwyn. 

Edwin  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Wm.  Whitelaw,  Batchwood 
Gardens,  St.  Albans. 

Hy.  Parr,  Trent  Park  Gar- 
dens, New  Barnet. 

Daniel  Roberts,  The  Gar- 
dens, Prestwold  Hall, 
Loughborough, 

W.  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

W.  Wadsworth,  Barkley  Lane 
Nurseries,  Queensborough. 

F.  Ibbotson.  RoUeston  Hall 
Gardens,  Leicester, 

John  Harrison,  Overdale,  Ayle- 

stone. 
R.  Johnston,  Wakefield  Lodge 

Gardens,  Stony  Stratford. 
Thos.    Masters,    Estate    0£&ce, 

Shuckbiirgh,  Daventry 
John       Blayson,       Cottcrstock 

liall    Gardens,    Oundle. 
Amos  Parr,  Holme  Pieireponl 

Hall    Gardens,    Nottingham. 
James     B.     Allan,      Osberton 

Gardens,    Worksop. 
J.      R.      Pearson     and     Sons, 

Lowdham, 
A.     W.      Culloch,      Newstead 

Abbey  Gardens. 
John  A.    Hall,   Shiplake  Court 

Gardens,   Henley-on-Thames 
A.    J.     Long,     Wyfold      Court 

Gardens,    near    Reading. 
A.  W.  Perry,  Middicton  Park, 

Bicester. 
A.  S.   Kemp,  Broadway,  Shif- 

nal. 
Alex.     Haggart,    Moor    Park 

Gardens,   Ludlow. 
Edwin  Gilman,  Ingestre  Gar- 
dens,  Stafford. 
A.     Cheney,    Shenstone     Court 

Gardens,  Lichfield. 
T.        Bannerman,        Blithfield 

Gardens,  RuRcley. 

G.  Woodgate,  RoUeston  Hall 
Gardens,  Burton-on-Trent. 

J.  B.,  Shipston-on-Stour. 

James  Wm.  Smith,  Coundon 
Court  Gardens,   Coventry. 

Chas.  Harding.  Ragley  Hall 
Gardens. 

Jno.  Masterson,  Weston 
House  Gardens,  Shipston- 
on-Stour. 

H.  F.  Smale,  Warwick  Castle 
Gardens. 

John  Lloyd,  Compton  Verney 
Gardens,  Warwick. 


F.     Capp,    Charters    Gardens, 

Ascot. 
C.  O.  Walker,  Ickleton  House, 

Wantage. 
J.      Howard,     Benham     Park 

Gardens,  Newbury. 
William  Fyfe,  Lockinge  Gar- 
dens,  Wantage. 
T.    Turton,    Castle    Gardens, 

Sherborne. 
Thos.     Denny.     Down    House 

Gardens,  Blandford. 
A.  J.,  Botley. 
Edwin     Molyncux,     Swanmorc 

Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

A.  G.  Nichols,  Strathfield- 
saye  Gdns.,  Mortimer, R.S.U. 

R.  Learmouth,  Sherfield 
Manor,   Basingstoke. 

George  Woodward,  Barham 
Court    Gardens,    Maidstone. 

George  Bunyard,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Maidstone. 

Wm.  Lewis,  East  Sutton 
Park  Gardens,   Maidstone, 

Geo.  Fennell,  Bowden  Gar- 
dens, Tonbridge. 

B.  Champion,  Barons  Place 
Gardens,  Mereworth. 

H.    Cannell   and   Sons,    Swan* 

ky. 
George    Lockycr,    Mereworth, 

near    Maidstone. 


4 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    CROPS— (couthiTud). 


COUNTY. 

APPLES- 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
andNEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

5,  Southern  Counties. 

KENT  (continued) 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Charles  E.  Shea,  The  Elms,. 
Foots   Cray. 

Average  ; 

Over  ;  good 

Under;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  very 



Over;  very 

John      Thos.      Shann,      Betts- 

very  good 

good 

good 

hangcr  Park  Gardens,  Eas- 
try,  near  Dover. 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

J.   G.   Weston,   Eastwell  Park 

Gardens,  Ashiord. 

MIDDLESEX    

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

H.  Markham,  Wroibam  Park 
Gardens,    Barnet. 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;   good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

W.  Poupart,  Marsh  Farm> 
Twickeiiliam. 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

pood 

Under ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Under 

Over;    good 

Over ;   good 

James  Hudson,  Gunnersbury 
House  Gardens,  Acton. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;   good 

Average 

W.    Watson.    Harefield     Place 

Gardens,    Uxbridge. 

Average 

Under;  good 

Average    , 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

Average; 

bad 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

VV.  Bates,  Cross  Deep  Gar- 
dens, Twickenham. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  bad 

Average 

James  Hawkes,  Osterley  Park 
Gardens,    Isleworth. 

SURREY  

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

S.  T.  Wright,  R.H.S.  Gar- 
dens, Wisley,  Ripley. 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Over;   good 

Over 

Under 

A.  Dean,  6a,  Richmond  Road» 

good 

Kingston-on-Thames. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Geo.  Kent,  Norbury  Park 
Gardens.   Dorking. 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 



Over ;    very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Geo.    Halsey.    Riddings   Court 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

Gardens.   Caterham    Valley. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Under 

•■   " 

Over ;  good 

Over;  bad 

Under 

W.  H.  Honess,  Hopedene 
Gardens,  Holmbury  St. 
Mary,  Dorking. 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;   good 

G.  J.  Hunt,  .■\shtead  Park 
Gardens,   Epsom. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Under 

Jamus   Watt,    Mynthurst   Gar- 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

dens,  Rcigate. 

Jas.  Lock,  Oatlands  Lodge- 
Gardens,   Wej'bridge. 

J.  Osborne,  Wykehurst  Park 
Gardens  Bolney,  Nr.  Hay- 
wards  Heath. 

J.    Muddell,    Sedgwick    Park 

SUSSEX   

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

good 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over  ;  very 



Over  ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Under ;  good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Horsham. 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Average 

A.      Wilson,      Eridge      Castle 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  bad 

Average  ; 
bad 

Gardens.    Tunbridge    Wells, 
William    E.     Bear,     Magham. 
Down,    Hailsbam. 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Alex.        Reid,        Possingworth 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens.    Cross-in-Hand. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Under 



Average 

Average 

T.  H.  Siade,  South  Lodga 
Gardens,  Horsham. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  : 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over;   good 

Over;  good 

W.     H.     Smith,      West      Dean 

good 

good 

good 

bad 

good 

Park  Gardens,  Chichester. 

Average ; 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;   good 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

W.      A.      Cook,       Leonardsleft 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Horsham. 

Under ;  bad 

Average  ; 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;    good 

Average 

H.    C.    Prinsep.    Buxted   Park 

good 

Gardens,    Uckfield. 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over;    very 

Over;  very 

Over ;  good 

Under  ;  bad 

W.    J.    Langridge,    Ote    Hall 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Burgess  Hill. 

WILTSHIRE     

Under ;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

George  Brown,  Bowood  Gar- 
dens, Calne, 

good 

good 

good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;   good 

Over;  good 

Under;  bad 

Walter     Tinley,     Malmesbury. 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Average ; 

Under ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Thomas        Challis,         Wilton 

bad 

House  Gardens,  Salisbury. 

7.  England,  N.W. 

LANCAbHIRE  

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

good 

Under 

Average 

Under 

E.  F.  Hazelton,  Knowsley 
Gardens,    PrescoL 

good 

good 



Over ;  bad 

Over;  bad 

Under ;  good 

Average 
good 

Average  ; 

good 



Average ; 

good 

Average ; 
good 

Wm.  P.  Roberts,  CuerdoB. 
Hall    Gardens.    Prestou. 

Under ;  good 

Under;  bad 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Average  ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

Under;  bad 

T.    Wyton,    Abbeystead    Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,    nr.    Lancaster. 

WESTMORELAND   ... 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

W.    A.    Miller,    Underley  Gar- 

good 

good 

dens,    Kirkby    Lonsdale. 

Under ;  bad 

Under;  bad 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

F.     Clarke,     Lowiher     Castle 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Penrith. 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average; 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  bad 

W.     Anton,     Brougham    Hall 

good 

bad 

good 

Gardens,    Penrith. 

Average ; 

Under 

Average ; 

Average ; 



Under 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

J.     Moorhouse,     Dalton    Hall 

over 

good 

good 

Gardens,  Burton. 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Average ; 

Average ; 



Over ;  very 

Over ;    very 

— ... 

W.  Caton,  Helme  Lodge  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

dens,  Kendal. 

CORNWALL     

Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

A.  MitchelL  Tehidy  Park. 
Gardens.    Camborne. 

***"■ 

Over 

Under 

Over 

Average ; 

Over;   very 

Over 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  good 

Under 

A.      C.      Bartlett,      Pencarrow 

very  good 

good 

Gardens,  Bodmin. 

DEVONSHIRE    

Average 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;   good 

Average ; 
good 
Under 

Average ; 
bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

G.  Lock,  Newcombes  Gar- 
dens, Crediton. 



Average 

Under 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

James  Mayne,  Bicton  Gar- 
dens,   Budlcigh    Salterton. 

Average ; 
good 

Under;  good 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 



Over;   very 

Over;  good 

Average 

E.     E.     Bristow,     Castle     HilL 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    South   Molton, 

Under ;  good 

Over 

Under 

Avera^'e ; 
good 

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
very  good 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

J.  Wilson,  Killerton  Gardens,. 
Exeter. 

Over ;  very 

Average ; 

Average 

Average ; 

Average 



Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Geo.  Baker,  Merabland,  New- 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

good 

Average  ; 

good 

good 
Average  ; 
very  good 

Under;  good 

good 

Over;  very 

good 

Over;  very 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  good 

good 
Over ;  good 

Under;  bad 

ton   I-errcrf.  near   I'lynioiilli. 

J.  R.  Toolcy,  Toddington- 
Manor  Gardens,  Winch- 
combe. 

William    Keen,    Bowden    Hall 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Gardens,  near  Gloucester. 

Under 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

John        Banting.        Torlworlh 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,    Falfteld. 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

William  Nash,  Badminton 
Gardens,  Gloucester. 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 



Average 

Over 

Wm.  J.  Jftferirs.  Royal  Nur- 
series, Cirencester. 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over ;  very 
good 



Over 

Average 

Average 

GcofRc  Kctteringham,  Estate 
Office,  Evford,  Lower 
Sl.iughter,  R.S.O. 

F.    C.    Walmn,    Stanley   Park 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over;  very 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

Average 

goud 

good 

G.irdc.is.  Stroud. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over ;   very 
good 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Arthur  Chapman,  Wcstonbirt 
Gardens.  Tctbury. 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Under 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average 

W.  H.  Berrv,  Hi^-ham  Court- 
Gardens,  Gloucester. 
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CONDITION    OF    THE    FRUIT    Z'^^'^^— {continued). 

COUNTY. 

1 
APPLES. 

PEARS. 

PLUMS. 

CHERRIES. 

PEACHES 
AND  NEC- 
TARINES. 

APRICOTS. 

SMALL 
FRUITS. 

STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

NUTS. 

NAME  AND  ADDRESS. 

8,  England,  S.W. 

HEREFORDSHIRE  .. 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Jnder;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;    very 
good 

Over ;  very 

good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

rhos.  Watkins,   Newport  Hall 
Gardens-    Eardisley  R.S.O. 

IJ-li'-: 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Jnder;  very 

Over ;  good 

Over ;  good 

Average ;      A.         Buckingham,        Stanage 

•S-'ir"        ;■;•- 

very  good 

very  good 

very  good 

good 

very  good 

Park,  Brampton  Brian. 

Under ;  good 

Average  ; 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average 

rhos         Spencer,        Goodrich 

good 

good 

good 

very  good 

Court  Gardens,   Ross. 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Average 

George        MuUins,        Eastnor 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Castle  Gardens,  Ledbury. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE 

Under 

Average 

Under 

Average 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

Over;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

\V.    _F.     Wood.      Llanfrechfa 
Grange   Gardens,    Cacrleon. 

Under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Thos.    Coomber,   The    Hendre 
Gardens,  Monmouth. 

SOMERSETSHIRE    ... 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;  good 

Under ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Average  ; 

Over;  gogd 

Average ; 
good 

G.     Shawlcy      Halswell     Park 
Gardens.    Bridgwater. 

very   good 

bad 

bad 

very  good 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average 

VV.     Hallett,    Cossington,    Nr. 
Bridgwater. 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Under ;  bad 

Average ; 

Under;  gooi 

Over;  very 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 

A.  Spurdle,  Leigh  House  Gar- 

good 
Over ;  very 

good 

good 

very  good 

good 

good 

dens,    near    Chard. 

Over ;  very 

Average 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Over  ;  very 

Over  ;  good 

Over ;  good 

F.  J.  Little,  Knowle,  Dunster. 

good 
Over;  good 

good 
Under;  bad 

Over ;  good 

Over;  good 

good 
Under ;  bad 

good 
Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

r.  T.  Rushton,   Barons  Down 

very    good 

good 

good 

bad 

Gardens,    Dulverton. 

Average ; 
bad 

Average ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Over 

Geo.      H.      Head,      Kingsdon 

good 

good 

good 

Manor  Gardens,  Taunton. 

Over 

Average 

Under 

Under 

Average 

Average ; 
very   good 

Over 

Over ;    very 
good 

Over 

Samuel    Kidley,    Chipley   Park 
Gardens,  Wellington. 

Average  ; 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Over ;   good 

Over ;  very 

Average  ; 

Over;  very 

Over ;    very 

Over 

A.    Young,  Witley  Court  Gar- 

very good 

very    good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,  Worcester. 

Under;  good 

Under ;  good 

Average ; 

Average 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

C.     A.     Bayford,     Davenham 

good 

Gardens,    Malvern. 

. 

Under;  good 

Over;  very 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Over;  very 

Over ;    very 

Average ; 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

William    Crump,    Madres&eld 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Court  Gardens,  Malvern. 

WALES : 

CARNARVONSHIRE 

Average  ; 

good 
Over;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average 

Under 

Over ;    very 
good 

Over;  good 

Under 

r.      Evans,      Gwydyr     Castle 
Gardens.   Llanrwst. 

DENBIGHSHIRE  

Average 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over;  good 

Average 
(Black  Cur- 

Under;  bad 

Over 

J.    Martin,    Bryn    Estyn   Gar- 
dens, Wrexham. 

rants  bad) 

Over 

Average 

Over;  good 

Over 

Average 

Over  ;  good 

Over;  good 

Average 

Average 

J.  A.  Jones,  Chirk  Cast'.e  Gir- 
dens,     Ruabon. 

FLINTSHIRE  

Over ;  very 

good 

Average ; 

Average 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Average 

John       Forsyth,       Hawarden 

Castle   Gardens,   Chester. 

Over ;    very 

Average ; 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 

Over ;  good 

Over  ;  good 

Under ;  bad 

James  Barnard,   Mostyn  Hall 

good 
Average 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens,   Mostyn. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE 

Average 

Under 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

R.      Milner,     Margam     Park 
Gardens,  Port  Talbot. 

Under 

Under 

Under 

Over;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average 

C.    T.    Warmington,    Perller- 
gaer  Gardens,  Swansea. 

MERIONETHSHIRE 

Over;  good 

Under;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average  ; 
good 

Over  ;  good 

Average ; 
good 

John   S.    Higgins,   Rhflg  Gar- 

(Black Cur- 

dens, Corwen. 

rants  bad) 

PEMBROKESHIRE  ... 

Over ;   good 

Under 

Over 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over;  good 

Average 

Geo.      Griffin,      Slebeck     Park 
Gardens,  Haverfordwest. 

Over  ;  very 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Over;  very 

Average ; 

Over;  very 

Over  ;   very 

Over;  good 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Clynfiew  Gar- 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

dens,    Boncath. 

RADNORSHIRE    

Under;  good 

Average ; 
Good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over ;  good 

J.      MacCormack,      Maesllwch 

Gardens.     Glasbury. 

Over 

Under 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Over 

Over 

Over 

C.  M.  Nixson,  Knighton. 

Over 

Over 

Over 

Average 

Over 

Average ; 
good 

Under 

Wilson        Palliser,        Norton 

Manor      Gardens       Norton, 

IRELAND : 

R.S.O. 

9,  Ireland,  N. 

DUBLIN     

Average 

Under 

Average ; 
good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over;  very 
•good 

Over  ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

A.  Campbell,  St.  Anne's  Gar- 

dens,  Clontarf. 

GALWAY     

Under;  good 

Under  ;  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  good 

Average ; 
good 

Thomas   Dunne,    Lough   Cutir. 

Castle  Gardens.  Gort. 

MAYO 

Over ;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under ;  bad 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Over;   very 
good 

R.      Savage,      Belleek     Manor 

Gardens.    BalHna. 

MEATH    

Average ; 

very  good 
Average  ; 

Under 
Average ; 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

Average 
Over ;  very 

Average ; 



Average; 

good 

Over;  very 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Michael     McKeown,     Julians- 

town,  Drogheda. 
J.    B.    Pow,    Dunsany    Castle 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

good 

Gardens- 

TYRONE     

Over 

Over;  very 

good 

Average ; 

good 

Average 

Over ;  good 

0\'er;  very 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Fred.  W    Walker.  Sion  Housi: 

Gardens,  Sion  Mills. 

WEST  MEATH 

Over 

Over ;   good 

Average ; 
under 

Under 

Average  ; 
good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average 

George  Bogie,  Pakenham  Hall 

Gardens,   Castlepollard. 

10.  Ireland.  S. 

ATHLONE  

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
bad 

Average ; 
bad 

Over  ;  very 
good 

Over;   very 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

J.    Murray,    Moydrum    Castle 

Gardens. 

CORK    

Over;  very 

good 
Over;  good 

Average 

Average ; 
good 

Average 



Over;  very 
good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Maurice        Colbert,        Ahern, 

Couna. 

KILDARE   

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average 

Under 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Average 

Fredk.        Bedford,        Straffan 

good 

good 

House  Gardens. 

Average ; 

Average ; 

Average  ; 

Over ;   good 

Over ;  good 

Average ; 

Over ;  very 

Over ;  good 

Under 

Alexander        Black,        Carton 

good 

good 

good 

gocd 

good 

Gardens,   Maynooth. 

KILKENNY 

Average ; 
very  good 
Over ;  good 

Average  ; 

good 
Average  ; 

good 

Average ; 

good 
Average 

Average 

Average  ; 

good 

Over ;    very 

good 
Over ;  good 

Average ; 

bad 
Average 

Average 

Isaac  Dearnaly,  Piltown. 

ROSCOMMON  

Terence    Rogers.    Frenchpark 

House      Gardens,      French- 
park 

WATERFORD  

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Under ;  good 

Over ;  very 
good 

Average ; 
very  good 

Over;  very 
good 

Average ; 

very  good 

Thomas       Dunn,       Strancally 

Castle  Gardens,  Tallow. 

Over;  good 

Under;  bad 

Average ; 
good 

Average ; 
good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

Over;  good 

Average  ; 
good 

Under  ;  bad 

David   Crombic,    Curraghraore 
Gardens,  Portlaw. 

CHANNEL 

ISLANDS: 

GUFRNSEY 

Over;    very 
good 

Average  ; 
very  good 

Over;  good 

Over ;  good 

Over 

Over ;    very 
good 
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E.      Bishop,      White      House 
Gardens,   Kirkraichael. 
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[Photograph  by  D.  C.  Harrits^  Ltandilo. 

Fig.  31. — GROUP  of  nine  specimen  plants  of  ccelogyne  cristata  in  the  gardens  of  earl  cawdor, 

GOLDEN    GROVE,    LLANDILO    (gR.    MR.    FRANK    SURMAN).      THE    PLANTS    ARE    IN    6-INCH    POTS;    THEY    HAVE 

NOT    BEEN    REPOTTED    FOR    THREE    YEARS. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


■ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISMER,  41.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden. 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  us  specimens  of  plants 
for  iia)iiing,  should  be  addiessed  to  tlie  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Oarden,  London. 

Covitmintcitttons should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  tlie  writer,  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  fo>  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  coniiiiiinications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Bllust  rations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photngraplis  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  a  ny  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers.^Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


Appointments  for  August. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  2- 

Bank    Holiday.    Atherstone   Fl.    Sh.    Dalcbet  Fl.  Sh. 
Perry  Bar  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  3- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
F.  W.    Moore,  on  "  Waler  Plants").    British  Gard. 
Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet.    Clevedon  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Abbey  Park,  Leicester  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
-WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  4— 

Northampton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days). 
SATUPDAY,  AUGUST  7— 

Soc.  Fran9.  d'Horl.  de  Londres  meet. 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  9- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  11— 

Taunton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).    Kingstown  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  12— 

Malmesbury  Fl  Sh.     Holyport  Fl.  Sh. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  17— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
Walter    F.    Reed,    on "  Bees    in    relation    to    Gar* 
dening  "). 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18— 

Shropshire    Hort.    Soc.   Sh.    at   Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
Heniel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19- 

Roy.   Hort.    Soc.  of   Aberdeen  Esh.  in  Duthie  Park 
(3  days).    Abingdon  Fl.  Show. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  26— 

Peebleshire  Hort  Soc.  Sh.  at  Peebles. 
TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coms.  meet.   (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
.    James  Hudson,  on  *'  The  Gardens  by  the  Lake    of 
Como  "). 

Average   Mean  Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 152  5°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Il'=iinfs,/,ij'.  /uly  2S  (6  P.M.):  Mai.  6T3°; 
Min.  56-B». 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oifice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  Julv  29 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  29'9 ;  Temp.  65°  ;  Weather— 
Overcast. 
PROVincES.— Wednesday,  July  28  (6  p.m.):  Max.  66° 
Brighton;  Min   54^  Durham. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

iJRIDAY- 

600  Cattleyas  Mossise  and  other  imported  Orchids  ;  also 
choice  Established  Orchids,  Freesias,  Liliums,  &c.,  at 
67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12.45. 


The  111  ^^^  present  issue  we  print  our 
Fruit  annual  reports  on  the  condition 
Crops.  of  the  hardy  fruit  crops  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  These  appear  to 
afford  good  grounds  for  a  large  amount  of 
satisfaction.  Take  the  Apple  crop,  for  in- 
stance. The  returns  show  a  crop  quite  equal 
to  that  of  last  year,  and  certainly  better  than 
that  of  1907.  Last  year,  out  of  275  instances, 
there  were  185  which  indicated  average  or  over 
average  crops,  and  90  that  were  under  the 
average  j'ield.  This  year  there  are  246  returns, 
and  165  of  these  show  crops  equal  to,  or  above 
the  average,  and  81  below  what  is  considered 
a  normal  crop.  But  whilst  the  proportion  of 
under-average  crops  is  seen  to  be  much  about 
•the  same  as  last  year,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out 
'that  a  greater  number  of  correspondents  now 


report  the  crop  as  over  average ;  therefore, 
the  prospects  of  the  yield  appear  to  be  even 
better  than  in  1908,  which  was  certainly  to 
be  reckoned  amongst  our  best  Apple  years. 
It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  growers 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  who  do  not  always  share 
in  the  good  crops  obtained  in  England,  re- 
port this  season  in  favour  of  a  better  Apple 
3"ield  than  for  several  years  past.  Out  of 
42  returns  from  Scotland,  only  nine  of  these 
estimate  the  crop  as  under-falling  the  average. 
This  is  a  great  improvement  on  last  year,  when 
there  were  30  under-average  crops  out  of  a 
total  of  45  returns.  In  Wales  and  Ireland 
equally  satisfactory  estimates  are  returned  ;  in 
each  case  they  are  better  than  those  published 
a  year  ago,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  grand 
totals  of  the  two  years  printed  on  this  page 
for  comparison. 

Pears  have  been  stated  to  be  only  a  very 
moderate  crop,  but  our  present  returns 
scarcely  bear  out  the  earlier  forecast.  In 
Scotland  there  are  17  under-average  crops  out 
of  40  reported  upon ;  in  England  69  out  of 
171 ;  in  AVales  5  out  of  13 ;  and  in  Ireland  4 
out  of  15.  Our  tabulated  figures  show  a  crop 
of  double  the  value  of  that  of  last  year ;  in- 
deed, the  yield  so  far  is  better  even  than  in 
1907,  a  season  when  Pears  were  unusually 
plentiful.  If  we  consider  the  figures  relating 
to  Plums,  they  are  equally  promising.  Last 
year  there  were  126  reports  of  average  or  over- 
average  crops  out  of  a  total  return  of  272  ;  this 
season  there  are  163  out  of  240  returns.  It  will 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  yield  of 
Plums  in  1907  was  far  above  the  average,  and 
better  than  is  indicated  by  the  figures  of  either 
last  year  or  this  season.  It  is  somewhat 
curious  that  the  present  crop  of  Plums  is 
heaviest  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  lightest 
in  England  and  Wales ;  in  most  seasons  the 
distribution  is  of  a  totally-different  charac- 
ter. Cherries  are  an  unusually  heavy  crop, 
~  for  out  of  233  returns,  only  2^  are  reported 
to  be  under  the  average,  whilst  last  year 
there  were  85  under-average  crops  out  of  a 
total  return  of  258. 

In  the  next  subject,  that  of  Peaches,  we 
have  an  instance  in  which  early  flowering  was 
a  decided  advantage  to  the  crop.  We  do  not 
mean  that  Peaches  and  Nectarines  flowered 
earlier  this  season  than  usual ;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  were  later,  but  naturally  they 
bloom  earlier  than  Apples  and  Pears,  and  this 
season  the  weatlier  was  more  genial  during 
their  flowering  period  than  it  was  for  the 
later  kinds.  This  fact  is  further  demon- 
strated by  the  Almond,  which,  blooming  at 
almost  the  same  period  as  Peaches,  had  excep- 
tionally genial  weather,  with  the  result  that 


Almond  trees  in  all  the  districts  round  the 
metropolis  are  bearing  such  crops  of  fruit  as 
are  very  rarely  seen  on  these  trees.  Reverting 
to  the  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  we  find 
that,  out  of  174  returns,  1-59  report  average  or 
over-average  crops,  and  only  15  of  our  cor- 
respondents have  stated  the  crop  to  be  less 
than  average.  This  is  the  more  satisfactory 
when  it  is  remembered  that  last  year,  out  of 
177  reporters,  as  many  as  104  indicated  crops 
below  the  average  yield.  Apricots  were  the 
greatest  failure  last  season,  for,  out  of  159 
returns,  there  were  only  eight  average  crops, 
and  not  one  was  reported  above  the  average. 
This  year,  out  of  164  returns,  there  are  119 
that  indicate  crops  equal  to,  or  above  the 
average,  and  45  below  average.  Small  fruits, 
which  for  our  purposes  are  made  to  include 
Gooseberries,  Black  and  White  Currants  and 
Raspberjies,  were  good  crops  last  year,  but 
they  are  even  more  plentiful  this  year.  Of 
242  correspondents,  only  seven  report  these 
crops  as  being  below  the  average ;  last  year 
there  were  42  deficient  crops  out  of  272  that 
were  reported  upon.  It  may  be  added  that 
Black  Currants  are  the  least  satisfactory 
among  the  small  fruits. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  recently 
of  the  glut  of  Strawberries,  but  our  reports 
show  that,  it  the  present  crop  has  been  a  plen- 
tiful one,  that  of  last  year  was  even  more 
bountiful.  There  were  275  returns  then,  and 
only  four  of  these  reported  deficient  crops. 
This  year  there  are  21  described  as  under  the 
average  out  of  242  returns.  The  glut  may  be 
partially  explained  by  two  circumstances : 
lirst,  the  recent  weather  having  been  cold 
and  wet,  it  was  not  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  public  demand  for  soft  fruits ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  the  berries  themselves  have 
been  so  large,  watery  and  devoid  of  flavour 
the  public  has  exhibited  little  appreciation 
for  them.  It  is  worth  recording  that  in  some 
instances  the  wholesale  price  offered  to  the 
cultivator  is  said  to  have  been  as  low  as  one 
halfpenny  per  pound.  No  wonder  that  we 
hear  of  cases  in  which  the  berries  have  been 
given  gratuitously  to  anyone  who  cared  to 
gather  them.  There  is  much  room  for  im- 
provement in  Strawberries,  for  many  modern 
varieties,  whilst  possessing  good  cropping 
qualities  and  large-sized  fruits  of  attractive 
appearance,  are  deficient  in  flavour.  So  im- 
pressed were  we  that  greater  attention  needs 
to  be  given  to  this  quality,  and  therefore  to  the 
selection  of  varieties  for  cultivation,  that  we 
invited  our  correspondents  who  so  kindly  fur- 
nish us  with  the  details  of  the  fruit  crops  to 
take  part  in  a  Straw  berry  election.  They  were 
asked  to  state  what  they  considered  to  be  the 
three  best  early,  mid-season  and  late  Straw- 
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berries,  and,  in  addition,  \\liicli  varieties  they 
found  to  possess  most  flavour.  Tlie  results  are 
interesting,  and  we  purpose  publishing  them 
in  a  future  issue. 

Tlie  only  crop  that  we  have  not  so  far 
alluded  to  is  that  of  Nuts,  which  is  slightly 
better  than  last  year.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  the  present  promise  for  fruit  is 
exceptionally  good,  for  rarely  have  we  pub- 
lished more  satisfactory  returns  in  the  40 
years  or  so  which  have  elapsed  since  the  prac- 
tice of  collecting  reports  was  established.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  no  adverse  circum- 
stances will  arise  to  seriously  prejudice 
the  chances  of  harvesting  the  yield  thus 
promised,  but  it  has  always  to  be  remem- 
bered that  in  this  country  the  vagaries  of 
climate  may  have  that  effect.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  dull  wet  weather  which  has 
characterised  the  summer  season  still  pre- 
vails, therefore  more  sunshine  is  needed  if  we 
are  to  have  a  bountiful  harvest  of  well- 
ripened,  good-flavoured  fruit.  We  hope  that 
a  change  of  this  character  will  be  forthcoming 
in  the  near  future. 


London 

International 

Exhibition. 


We  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  publLshing  the  following 
communication  from  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  relating  to  a  proposal  to  hold 
an  international  horticultural  exhibition  in 
London.  From  time  to  time  horticulturists 
from  these  shores  visit  foreign  countries  to 
take  part  in  international  courtesies  of  this 
nature,  and  they  are  always  welcomed  with 
cordial  hospitality.  They  learn  many  lessons 
from  these  visits  and  obtain  much  enjoy- 
ment from  the  greetings  of  friends  from 
various  parts  of  the  world.  But  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  not  continue  to  leave 
these  things  entirely  to  our  Continental 
friends.  After  the  lapse  of  forty-three  years, 
it  is  again  Britain's  turn  to  act  as  host,  to  ar- 
range an  exhibition  that  .shall  adequately  re- 
present the  horticulture  of  the  country,  com- 
mercial as  well  as  ornamental — one  capable 
of  interesting  foreign  visitors,  and  of  con- 
veying to  them  some  instruction.  If  a  gene- 
tie  conference  is  held  in  connection  with  such 
an  exhibition,  both  events  will  gain  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  other,  and  the  visit  of 
scientific  men  from  abroad  will  be  made  the 
more  memorable.  It  is  frequently  claimed  that 
British  horticulture  is  at  the  least  equal  to' 
that  practised  in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  we 
are  not  disposed  to  question  the  truth  of  the 
statement.  But  if  this  be  so,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  reasons  for  adopting  the  proposals  now 
put  forward  by  the  premier  horticultural 
society  in  this  country.  In  March  last,  being 
present  at  the  Berlin  Show,  we  expressed  in 
these  columns  how  desirable  it  is  that  British 
horticulturists  should  again  organise  an  exhi- 
bition on  the  lines  of  the  ever-memorable  one 
of  1866.  We  therefore  commend  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  scheme  to  the  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  our  readers,  trusting  it 
will  meet  with  general  support. 

"  From  time  to  time,  in  recent  years, 
international  horticultural  exhibitions  have 
been  held  at  various  centres  on  the  Continent 
as  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Ghent,  Turin,  etc.  The 
last  occasion  on  which  Great  Britain  took 
part  in  these  international  courtesies  was  in 
1866,  and  it  has  occurred  to  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that  it  is 
time  that  our  country  made  an  effort  (say  in 
1911)  to  return  some  part  of  the  hospitality 


wJiieh  foreign  countries  have  so  often  ex- 
tended to  this  country  during  the  40  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  such  a  gathering 
was  held  in  London.  It  has  further  been 
suggested  that  in  connection  with  it  a  fourth 
conference  should  be  held  on  genetics,  i.e.,  on 
the  origin,  breeding,  and  here<lity  of  plants. 

"  The  first  point  to  be  considered  is,  of 
course,  the  financial  one.  In  the  case  of  the 
1866  International  Show  at  South  Kensington 
the  balance-sheet  gives  an  expenditure  of 
£13,000,  and  although  this  was  more  than 
covered  by  the  receipts,  it  is  only  prudent  to 
endeavour  to  raise  such  a  sum.  And  this 
may  be  done,  as  it  was  in  1806,  by  a  com- 
bination of  a  general  guarantee  fund  and  a 
definite  subscription  fund,  every  guarantor  of 
2.3  guineas  receiving  a  tiiKet  admitting  to  the 
show  on  the  opening  day,  and  on  one  other 
day;  and  every  subscriber  of  one  guinea  re- 
ceiving a  ticket  admitting  on  the  opening 
day. 


National  Chrysanthemum  Society.— Wa 

are  requested  to  remind  members  and  friends  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  that  the 
annual  outing  will  take  place  on  Monday, 
August  9,  when  a  visit  will  be  paid  to  Sir  Frank 
Cbisp's  residence  at  Friar  Park,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  Tickets  will  be  half  a  guinea  each,  and 
application  for  these  must  be  made  to  the  secre- 
tary before  August  4.  The  party  will  assemble 
at  Paddington  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
will  leave  Henley  Station  on  the  homeward 
journey  at  8.20  p.m. 

Destruction  of  Charlock  by  Calcium 
Cyanamide. — Calcium  cyanamide,  oue  of  tlie 
most  recently-introduced  nitrogenous  fertilisers, 
appears,  according  to  e.xperiments  carried  out  at 
the  Agricultural  School  at  Arenenberg,  Switzer- 
land, to  be  of  considerable  value  as  a  specific 
against  Charlock.  The  experiments  were  started 
in  consequence  of-observations  made  on  grass-laud 
manured  with  calcium  cyanamide,  it  having  been 
observed  that  on   such  land,  though  the  weeds 


Fig.  32. — m.\le  flowers  of  actinidia  chinensis:   floral  details  (magn.). 

(See  pp.  73  and  79,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 


"  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will,  in 
due  course,  call  a  meeting  of  horticulturists 
and  others  to  consider  the  matter,  and  if  the 
suggestion  be  adopted,  and  an  influential 
general  committee  be  appointed  to  carry  it 
out  on  these  lines,  the  Council  are  prepared  to 
guarantee  £5,000  on  condition  that  all  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  receive  atlmission 
tickets  (not  necessarily  on  the  first  day),  one 
ticket  for  £1  Is.  Fellows,  two  tickets  for 
£2  2s.  Fellows,  and  four  tickets  for  £4  4s. 
Fellows." 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  take  place  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on 
Tuesday  next,  August  3,  at  3  o'clock.  A  lecture 
on  "  Water  Plants  "  will  be  given  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Mooue,  V.M.H. 


were  burnt  badly,  the  grass  was  acted  on  favour- 
ably. In  the  following  year,  therefore,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  plot  of  Barley  was  dressed  on  June  5 
with  22  lbs.  of  calcium  cyanamide.  The  results 
observed  a  month  afterwards  proved  extremely 
satisfactory.  On  the  treated  plot  scarcely  a  trace 
of  Charlock  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  Barley  was 
4  inches  taller  tlian  on  the  untreated  plots.  Other 
weeds  had  also  suffered.  There  is  evidently  room 
for  further  experiment  in  the  use  of  calcium 
cyanamide  as  a  weed  destroyer  for  use  on  culti- 
vated land. 

Phcenix    canariensis    at    Hyeres.  —  Tho 

Revue  de  rHorticvllure  llrhjc  et  Eirangers  (No. 
13)  contains  an  account  of  the  cultiu'e  of  this 
Palm  on  a  large  scale  at  Hyirea,  as  well  aa  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  more  interesting  troea 
and  shrubs,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles  and  Hydros. 
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Varieties    of     Scab     in     Potatos.  —  The 

irregular,  more  or  less  corrugated  patches  so  fre- 
quently met  with  on  Potato  tubers  are  generally 
described  as  scabs;  but  it  is  useful  to  point  out, 
as  is  done  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Vol.  XV.,  No  10,  that  scab  of  Potatos 
is  not  merely  one  form  of  disease,  but  that 
the  different  types  of  scabbing  are  due  to  dis- 
tinct causes.  Thus  a  very  prevalent  form  of 
scab  consists  of  rough  patches  of  very  variable 
size,  often  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  sur- 
face. This  type  of  scab  is  due  to  mechanical 
injury,  and  is  not  infectious,  hence,  Potatos 
showing  it  may  be  used  for  "  sets."  Black  scab, 
or  warty  disease  (see  p.  79),  is  recognisable  by 
reason  of  irregular,  corrugated  warts,  pale  in  the 
young,  but  turning  blackish  in  the  old  tuber. 
When  such  scabbed  Potatos  are  used  for  "  seed," 
the  young  shoots  which  they  produce  grow  ab- 
normally, and  become,  together  with  the  old 
tuber,  covered  with  irregular.  Cauliflower-like 
masses.  Tubers  infested  with  this  fungus  disease 
must  be  burned  or  otherwise  destroyed.  Another 
type  of  scab  consists  of  narrow  patches  of  a  pink- 
ish-white colour,  with  rows  of  purple  spots,  and 
is  caused  by  the  millepede  Julus  pulchellus. 
In  a  severe  attack,  the  substance  of  the  Potato 
may  be  so  destroyed  as  to  leave  a  large  hollow 
space.  A  fourth  form  of  scab  is  due  to  the  fungus 
Pospora  scabies,  Thaxter.  In  appearance,  it  re- 
sembles that  due  to  mechanical  injury,  but  it  may 
be  distinguished  from  this  latter  form  by  the 
delicate  greyish  bloom  which  may  be  seen  on  the 
wounded  parts.  Lastly,  another  scab,  due  to  an 
organism  called  Spongospora  scabies,  Mass.,  may 
be  recognised  by  the  snuff-coloured  mass  of 
spores  which  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  wound. 

The  "Garden''  Flower  Show.— Our  con- 
temporary held  its  second  annual  show  on  Wed- 
nesday last  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  when  the  readers  of  that  journal 
contributed  a  very  fine  show.  So  many  exhibits 
were  received  that,  in  addition  to  both  annexes 
and  the  large  hall,  the  lecture-room  and  one  of 
the  committee  rooms  also  had  to  be  filled  with 
the  produce.  About  2,000  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  were  shown,  the  best  collection  coming 
from  Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Woburn  Place  Gardens, 
Addlestone.  Fruit  was  well  represented.  There 
were  Peaches,  Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Rasp- 
berries. Some  of  the  collections  of  vegetables 
were  of  high-class  quality.  The  Gold  Medal  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  the  whole  show  was  awarded 
to  H.  J.  Tath-UiI,  Esq.,  Kendall  Hall,  Elstree, 
Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Gaiger),  for  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  12  kinds.  There  were  47  decorated 
tables,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and  other  flowers 
being  those  chiefly   employed   for  this  purpose. 

The  Protection  of  Seed.— According  to 
trials  made  recently  at  the  Kansas  State  Experi- 
ment Station,  seed,  e.g.,  of  Corn,  may  be  pro- 
tected from  burrowing  animals,  such  as  mice,  by 
coating  it  with  an  offensive-smelling  substance, 
such  as  coal-tar.  The  procedure  recommended  for 
Corn  is  as  follows : — The  Corn  is  slightly  wetted 
with  warm  water,  and  then  stirred  in  the  tar  ; 
one  teaspoonful  of  tar  is  to  be  used  for  each 
quarter-bushel  of  Corn.  The  seed  is  stirred  tho- 
roughly till  each  grain  is  covered  with  tar. 
Afterwards  the  seeds  are  dried  and  planted. 

To    tXTERMINATE    COCKROACHES   FROM 

Rooms.— Where  it  is  possible  to  leave  a  room 
unoccupied  for  a  day  or  two,  cockroaches  infest- 
ing it  may  be  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon.  A  note  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Vol.  XV.,  No.  10,  gives 
the  method  to  be  adopted.  Saucers  containing 
the  carbon  bisulphide  are  placed  about  the  room, 
which  is  made  as  air-tight  as  possible.  They  are 
left  for  24  to  48  hours,  and  then,  after  ventilating 
for  an  hour  or  two,  the  room  may  be  used. 


Grafting    of    Herbaceous    Plants.  —  JI. 

Griffin' contributes  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Botaniquc  de  France  an 
illustrated  article  recording  his  experiments  in 
grafting  herbaceous  plants.  Besides  repeating 
his  earlier  experiments  on  Potatos  and 
Tomatos,  and  comparing  the  results  with  those 
previously  obtained,  he  describes,  among  others, 
the  following  instances: — Solanum  nigrum  grafts 
very  readily  on  S.  Lycopersicum  and  re- 
mains perfectly  distinct.  M.  Griffin  did 
not  observe  in  his  experiments  the  slight  modifi- 
cations in  foliage  observed  by  Winkler  in  Ger- 
many. Several  varieties  of  Haricot  Beans,  dis- 
tinct in  foliage,  flower,  and  fruit,  were  grafted 
together.  No  modification  of  stock  or  scion  was 
observed,  either  in  habit  or  constitution.  In  the 
case  of  Helianthus  annuus  grafted  on  H.  Iseti- 
folius,  the  specific  characters  are  preserved  in 
both  stock  and  scion.  Small  variations  in  the 
shape  of  leaves,  &c.,  occurred  in  a  few  cases,  but 
these  were  as  frequently  observed  in  control 
plants  which  were  not  grafted.  M.  Griffin 
summarises  the  results  of  his  experiments  on 
Solanacese,  Leguminosse,  and  Composita?  by  stat- 
ing that  in  none  of  his  very  numerous  experi- 
ments has  he  observed  the  slightest  indication  of 
the  production  of  a  graft  hybrid.  Slight  unim- 
portant variations  occur  occasionally  with  re- 
gard to  nutrition,  but  all  his  experiments  support 
the  views  as  to  the  complete  independence  of 
stock  and  scion. 

Flowers    from    the    Maritime    Alps.  — 

Several  interesting  species  have  been  forwarded 
by  Mr.  Edwin  Avert,  who  writes  from  the 
Villa  Victoria,  Grasse,  Alpes  Maritimes,  France ; 
— "  I  am  posting  a  small  box  of  wild  flowers 
gathered  in  the  district.  The  Lilium  grows 
abundantly  on  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains above  Grasse  at  3,000  feet  altitude.  The 
Statice  I  found  on  the  seaside  rocks  of  the  Isle 
St.  Marguerite  off  Cannes.  The  enclosed  Ranun- 
culus, which  I  take  to  be  R.  gramineus,  I  found 
at  an  altitude  of  about  5,000  feet,  where,  on  a 
little  grassy  plat«au,  it  blended  charmingly  with 
Orchis  Morio  and  Orchis  militaris.  Aristolochia 
pistolochia  is  frequently  found  nearer  Grasse  ;  also 
Nigella  damascena.  Cineraria  maritima  grows 
everywhere ;  also  Rhus  Cotinus  and  Pistacia 
Terebinthus.  Among  many  interesting  plants  I 
have  been  able  to  recognise  at  various  altitudes 
are  Paeonia  peregrina,  Cistuses,  Daphne 
Gnidium,  Anchusa  italica,  Chlora  perfoliata. 
Primula  Auricula,  Anemone  Hepatica,  Saxifraga 
lingulata,  Androsace  maxima,  Anthyllis  montana. 
Orchises  in  variety,  Ophrys  apifera,  0.  Scolopax, 
0  Bertolina,  Cephalanthera  grandiflora,  Epi- 
pactis  latifolia,  and  Limodorum  abortivum.  I 
enclose  in  the  box  what  I  think  is  probably 
Cephalanthera  rubra."  Those  sent  for  identifica- 
tion were  as  follow : — 1,  Echinops  Ritro ;  2, 
Cirsium  sp.  ;  3,  Centaurea  ooUina  ;  4,  Rhododen- 
dron ferrugineum ;  5,  Osyris  alba ;  6,  Cephalan- 
thera rubra ;  7,  Clematis  flammula ;  8,  Filago 
spathulata  ;  9,  Dianthus  (probably  D.  Caryophyl- 
lus)  ;  10,  Linum  strictum ;  11,  Arenaria  capitata ; 
12,  Phagnalon  sordidum ;  also  Lilium  pomponium, 
Aristolochia  pistolochia.  Ranunculus  gramineus, 
Bupleurum  protractum,  Nigella  damascena, 
Statice  cordata,  Campanula  (probably  C.  Scheuch- 
zeri),  Leuzea  conifera,  Helichrysum  serotinum, 
Nepeta  Nepetella,  Dianthus  Balbisii,  and  Armeria 
bupleuroides. 

Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries' 
Report  on  Crop  Prospects — The  Crop 
Estimators  of  the  Board  in  reporting  on  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  principal  crops  on 
July  15,  generally  comment  on  the  backwardness 
of  the  season  as  compared  with  former  years, 
caused  more  particularly  by  the  cold  and  dry 
spell  of  weather  during  May  and  the  first  two  or 
three  weeks  of  June,  which  has  retarded  the 
growth  of  late-sown  corn  and  early  root  crops. 


and  has  especially  resulted  in  a  deficient  growth 
of  grass.  The  abundant  rains  which  fell  from 
the  third  week  of  June  onward  appear  to  have 
had  beneficial  effects  on  the  growth  of  the  crops 
generally,  though  their  continuance  has  been 
detrimental  in  some  respects  and  especially  in 
regard  to  the  Hay  harvest.  General  reference  is 
made  to  the  suitability  of  the  season,  from  the 
autumn  seed-time  onwards,  to  the  growth  of 
Wheat,  the  acreage  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  increased.  An  over-average  crop  is  antici- 
pated throughout  Great  Britain,  but  particularly 
in  England.  Barley  also  has  been  favoured  by 
the  seasonal  conditions,  and  appears  to  give  good 
promise  throughout  the  country,  except  in 
Wales.  The  Oat  crop  on  the  other  hand  is  un- 
satisfactory throughout  England  and  Wales,  the 
wide  prevalence  of  insect  attacks  having  materi- 
ally reduced  the  prospects  of  an  average  yield. 
In  Scotland,  however,  the  yield  may  slightly 
exceed  the  average.  Roots  and  Potatos  promise 
well,  though  the  season  has  not  hitherto  been 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  Mangolds.  As 
already  indicated  the  yield  of  Hay  is  low,  on 
account  of  the  unfavourable  spring  and  early 
summer.  The  yield  in  Scotland  though  not  up 
to  the  average  seems  to  be  better  than  in 
England.  Hops  compare  unfavourably  with  last 
year,  and  are  stated  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
vermin  and  blight.  Summarising  the  reports, 
and  representing  an  average  crop  by  100,  the 
appearance  of  the  crops  in  mid-July  indicates 
yields  for  Great  Britain  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  following  percentages  : — Wheat, 
104  ;  Barlev,  103  ;  Oats,  96 ;  Potatos,  104  ;  Roots, 
104;  Hay,  "92. 

Sago. — The  method  employed  in  the  Malay 
Straits  for  producing  Sago  starch  is,  according 
to  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  the  New  York 
Botanic  Garden,  extremely  simple.  A  full-grown 
plant  of  the  true  Sago  Palm,  Metro.\ylon  Sagus,  is 
felled  and  cut  up  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  feet.  The 
chunks  are  immersed  in  water  for  several 
days,  and  then  the  outer  fibrous  layers  are  re- 
moved. The  remainder  is  ground  to  sawdust, 
which  is  put  into  a  receptacle  made  of  coarse 
sacking.  A  native  then  enters  the  receptacle, 
into  which  water  is  poured.  The  native  tramps 
up  and  down,  and  the  starch,  liberated  from  the 
tissues  of  the  Palm  stem,  sinks,  and  is  drawn  off 
through  a  Bamboo  trough  into  a  vessel  placed 
below  the  sacking.  After  some  days  the  water  is 
drained  off  from  the  Sago  meal,  which  is  dried 
and  put  into  bags  for  shipment. 

AcTiNiDiA  CHiNENSis. — In  reference  to  this 
Chinese  species  now  figured,  we  believe,  for 
the  first  time  from  natural  specimens,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  first  flowers  that  came 
before  our  notice  were  sent  us  by  Mr. 
J.  Comber,  gardener  at  Nymans,  near 
Crawley,  in  Sussex,  where  a  plant  bloomed 
very  early  this  season.  These  flowers  were 
partly  withered  on  receipt.  Since  Mr.  Woodall 
very  kindly  sent  us  the  flowering  spray  now 
figured  in  the  Supplementary  Illustration,  infor- 
mation has  reached  us  that  plants  have  flowered 
in  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery 
at  Coombe  Wood.  The  existence  of  the 
species  in  China  has  long  been  known, 
for  Robert  Fortune  sent  dried  specimens 
to  this  country,  and  Planchon's  first  de- 
scription was  published  in  Hooker's  London 
Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  vi.  (1847),  p.  302. 
There  is  a  figure  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  vol.  xxviii.,  pt.  i.,  doubt- 
less prepared  from  dried  specimens.  Actinidia 
chinensis  was  introduced  to  cultivation  by  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  whilst  travelling  in  China  for 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Publications  Received.  —  Small  Estate 
Management,  by  Albert  C.  Freeman,  M.S. A. 
(London  :  Rebman,  Ltd.).  Price  2s.  6d.  net. — 
Successful  Jam  Making  and  Fruit  Bottling,  by 

Lucy  H.Yates  (London:  Rebman,  Ltd.).  Price 
2s.  6d  net —Successful  Dairy  Work,  by  A.  T. 
Matthews  (London  :  Kebman,  Ltd.).  Price  2s.  6d. 
net. 
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AGTINIDIA  CHINENSIS. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
AcTiNiDiA  CHINENSIS,  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
Europe  this  spring.  The  specimen,  here  so  faith- 
fully delineated,  came  from  Nice,  where  it  was 
grown  on  a  pole  in  the  open  air  in  my  gar- 
den. Owing  to  the  distance  it  had  to  travel, 
the  cut  blooms  are  decidedly  smaller  than  speci- 
mens which  expand  on  the  plant  as  it  grows  in 
the  open.  Hitherto  all  the  plants  that  have 
flowered  have  proved  males  or  "  pollen  bear- 
ing," so  since  the  plant  is  dioecious  we  may  have 
to  wait  some  considerable  time  before  we  see  the 
fruit,  which  is  said  to  be  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese  in  its  native  mountain  district. 

The  plant  is  a  handsome  and  hardy  climber, 
with  rounded,  rather  heart-shaped  leaves,  and 
the  rose-red  petioles  or  leaf-stalks  contrast  well 
with  the  fresh  green  of  the  summer  foliage.  At 
Nice  it  has  grown  most  luxuriantly  in  very 
poor,  calcareous  soil  in  a  sheltered  and  sunny 
valley,  where  a  little  infiltration  of  moisture 
keeps  the  ground  somewhat  moist  during  the 
trying  drought  and  heat  of  summer.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  its  requirements  are 
few.  The  male  flowers,  though  numerous, 
are  not  effective,  as  they  are  generally 
hidden  by  the  leaves.  They  appear  in  irregular 
clusters  in  the  axils  of  the  young  growths,  and 
are  at  first  pure  white  with  orange  stamens, 
but  in  a  few  hours  the  colour  turns  to  a  dirty 
white  or  pinky  buff,  according  to  the  tem- 
perature, and  the  flower  withers  on  the 
second  day.  As  the  female  flowers  have 
not  yet  been  seen,  let  us  hope  they  are 
more  ornamental  and  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  as 
reported  by  the  discoverer  of  the  species.  This 
handsome  deciduous  climber  may  yet  prove  a 
considerable  gain  to  our  fruit  and  flower  garden.s. 
From  the  altitude  at  which  it  grows,  it  must  be 
hardy  in  England,  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  our  summers  are  long  enough  or  our 
suns  hot  enough  to  ripen  the  vigorous  growths 
sufficiently  to  bear  fruits,  even  when  we 
have  the  female  form  in  our  gardens.  It 
is  a  tiresome  job  to  wait  for  the  "  pair- 
ing plant  "  when  one  remembers  that  it 
was  quite  50  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
common  Aucuba  before  the  pollen-bearing  plants 
were  brought  to  Europe  and  the  first  fruits 
were  produced  !  The  fruit  of  Actinidia 
chinensis  is  said  to  be  of  the  shape  of  a  small 
Plum,  but  in  structure  like  the  Gooseberry,  with 
internal  seeds  in  the  juicy  pulp.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting when  we  can  taste  it  to  com- 
pare our  sensations  with  those  of  the 
Chinese,  who  like  it  so  well.  If  it  fulfils  expec- 
tations, it  will  be  a  delightful  thing  to 
welcome  a  successor  to  the  early  and  hardy 
Gooseberry,  now  so  threatened  by  new  and  fell 
diseases.  Edward  H.  Woodall,  La  Selva, 
Brancolar,  Nice. 


NEW  FACTS  CONCERNING  WARTY  DISEASE 
OF  POTATO. 

In  1896  SchilbeiBzky  gave  an  account  of  a  new 
disease  of  Potatos  which  had  been  sent  to  him 
for  investigation  from  a  certain  district  of  Upper 
Hungary.  Although  the  description  he  gave  was 
brief  and  in  many  respects  incomplete,  it  is  clear 
that  the  disease  was  the  same  as  that  which  is 
now  sometimes  spoken  of  as  black  scab.  Since 
the  term  scab  does  not  adequately  indicate  the 
character  of  the  di.sease  and  it  is  not  black,  the 
name  "  black  scab  "  should  be  abandoned  in 
favour  of  *'  Potato  wart." 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  several  tubers  exhibiting 
this  peculiar  disease  were  sent  to  me  for  exami- 
nation from  the  district  round  Burton-on-Trent, 
but  owing  to  other  duties  I  was  unable  to  do 
more  than  note  in  the  diseased  tissues  of  the 
Potato  the  presence  of  the  resting  spores  of  the 
parasite  which  was  named  Chrysophlyctis  endo- 
biotica    by    Schilberszky.     During    the    present 


season  I  have  been  able  to  carry  out  some  experi- 
ments which  have  made  clear  the  main  facts  of 
the  development  of  the  parasite. 

When  a  cross  section  is  made  in  late  summer 
or  autumn  of  the  warty  or  Cauliflower-like 
excrescence  of  a  diseased  tuber,  large  brown, 
thick-walled  spores  are  seen  embedded  in  the 
tissues  beneath  the  surface.  Usually  only  one 
spore  is  present  in  each  infected  cell,  but  some 
of  the  latter  occasionally  contain  two.  The 
diseased  portion  of  the  tuber  left  in  the  ground 
becomes  disorganised  and  the  spores  are  set  free 
into  the  soil.  In  spring,  the  thick  outer  coat  of 
the  spore  bursts,  and  from  the  opening  is  pro- 
duced a  thin  bladder-like  case  or  sporangium 
containing  a  large  number  of  zoospores.  These 
make  their  way  out  of  a  slit  or  pore  in  the  wall 
of  the  sporangium,  and  for  a  time  swim  about 
in  water  in  the  soil  by  means  of  a  single  ciliurn. 
I  have  frequently  observed  that  the  zoospores 
just  after  emerging  remain  crowded  together  and 
quiescent  for  a  short  time,  before  becoming 
motile.  Motion  by  means  of  the  lashing  cilium 
ceases  in  20  minutes  or  less ;  the  zoospores  then 


Fig.  33. — CHKVSOPHLVCTIS  ENDOBIOTICA  IN 
POTATO  TUBER. 

(1)  Section  of  warty  growth  showing  spores  embedded 
in  the  tissue  (x  90).  (2)  Section  of  "spore"  showing 
zoospores  within  (x  500).  (3)  n,  Free  zoospores  just  after 
emerging  from  sporangium  ;  b,  the  same  in  amoeboid 
condition  (X  1,000), 


become  amoeboid  and  enter  into  the  cells  of  any 
young  Potato  plant  with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  After  gaining  access  into  their  host 
they  grow  very  rapidly  and  consume  the  proto- 
plasmic contents  of  the  cells  which  tliey  infect. 
Ultimately  each  organism  surrounds  itself  witli 
a  cell  wall,  but  soon  afterwards  breaks  up  into 
a  number  of  zoospores,  which  escape  and  extend 
the  disease  to  otlicr  parts  of  the  tubers  and  steins 
of  the  Potato  below  or  on  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
The  formation  of  zoosporangia  and  the  setting 
free  of  the  zoospores  go  on  repeatedly  during  the 
early  summer,  but  later  resting  cells  are  pro- 
duced, the  contents  of  which  do  not  appear  as 
zoospores  until  the  following  spring  and  summer. 


The  parts  attacked  by  the  parasite  are  stimu- 
lated in  a  remarkable  manner,  rapid  division 
occurs  in  cells  near  tho.se  which  are  infested,  and 
extraordinary  proliferation  of  tissue  goes  on,  the 
new  growth  often  resembling  a  piece  of  Cauli- 
flower. 

The  pest  is  a  fungus  belonging  to  the 
Cliytridiacea},  and  in  its  life-history  very  closely 
resembles  the  simpler  representatives  of  the  genua 
Synchytrium.  Potato  wart  has  already  become 
a  serious  trouble  in  many  districts  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  likely  to  develop  into  the  worst 
pest  with  which  the  grower  will  have  to  deal 
unless  vigorous  measures  are  adopted  to  stamp  it 
out.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  making  it  a  notifiable  disease  under 
the  Destructive  Insects  and  Pests  Act.  All 
interested  in  the  Potato  should  read  and  carry 
out  the  suggestions  regarding  the  treatment 
of  this  fungus  given  in  the  Board's  Leaflet 
No.    105.     John   Percival. 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


MESSRS.    JAMES    CYPHER    &    SONS. 

Recent  additions  at  this  Cheltenham  nursery 
have  completed  the  joining  of  the  two  ranges  of 
glasshouses,  so  that  now  they  form  an  uninter- 
rupted line  of  glass  structures  abutting  on  the 
Queen's  Road. 

Cattleyas  are  especially  well  cultivated,  and 
at  the  present  time  there  is  a  good  display  of 
flowers  on  the  various  specimens,  especially  fine 
being  C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana,  even  small 
plants  bearing  from  four  to  six  large  and  richly- 
coloured  flowers.  Many  varieties  of  C.  Mossise 
are  in  bloom,  including  several  white  varieties, 
also  plants  of  C.  Mendelii,  a  few  of  C.  Gaskel- 
liana,  one  having  white  sepals  and  petals ;  several 
examples  of  the  true  C.  Warneri ;  C.  intermedia, 
with  its  w^hite  variety ;  and  other  species. 
Arranged  with  them  are  three  fine  species  of 
Oncidium,  viz.,  0.  divaricatum,  with  cream- 
wliite  flowers  spotted  with  red-brown;  the  grace- 
ful bright-yellow-flowered  0.  flexuosum,  and  the 
profuse-flowering  0.   sphacelatum. 

In  another  intermediate  house  are  some  good 
examples  of  Ltelia  purpurata,  the  plants  being 
still  in  bloom.  The  white-petalled  forms  are  the 
most  showy,  by  reason  of  the  contrast  of  the 
white  and  the  rich  ruby-claret  of  their  labelltmis. 
A  still  greater  number  of  L.  tenebrosa  are  in 
flower,  tlie  blooms  being  good  and  very  freely 
produced.  These  Lslias  and  other  Brazilian 
Orchids  are  shaded  during  strong  sunlight  only, 
the  result  being  freer  flowering  than  in  the  case  of 
plants  which  are  grown  in  too  dense  shade.  In 
the  same  house  is  a  collection  of  hybrid  Ltelio- 
Cattleyas,  also  Brasso-Cattleyas  and  Cattleyas, 
a  large  number  of  the  best  kinds  being. suspended 
from  the  roof.  The  varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
Canhamiana  are  in  flower,  the  specimens  bearing 
from  four  to  ten  blooms.  Amongst  other  Lselio- 
Cattleyas  is  a  new,  dwarf-habited  variety — be- 
lieved to  be  a  cross  with  L.-C.  Ingramii — having 
purplish-bronze  sepals  and  petals  and  a  dark, 
velvety,  maroon  lip  with  a  white  base.  Brasso- 
Cattleya  Digbyano-Mossia;,  B.-C.  Digbyano  Men- 
delii, as  well  as  tlie  parent  Brassavola  Digbyana, 
are  also  in  bloom. 

Dendrobiums  are  a  speci.ility  with  Messrs. 
Cypher,  and  allliough  not  so  much  in  request 
as  formerly,  it  must  be  put  to  their  credit 
tliat  they  will  furnish  a  display  of  flowers 
from  January  until  July.  The  varieties 
of  D.  nobile  and  its  hybrid.?  alone  supply 
a  wide  assortment,  ,'tnd,  when  well  grown, 
few  plants  give  a  better  show  of  flowers.  At 
Cheltenham  they  are  accommodated  in  a  warm, 
moist  house,  that  becomes  very  hot  with  sun 
heat,  but  immediately  the  growths  are  developed 
the  plants  are  removed  to  cooler  quarters,  where 
they  are  kept  dry  until  the  time  for  again  start- 
ing tliem  into  growth,  Dcndi-obiuni  Dalhousi- 
anuin,  D.  clirysotoxum,  D.  suavissimum,  and 
other  Burmese  species  are  also  in  bloom. 
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Another  cool  plant-house  is  gay  with  plants 
of  Miltonia  vexillaria.  Most  of  the  specimens 
\vere  in  small  pots,  and  bearing  from  three  to 
six  inflorescences  with  rose  and   white  flowers. 

Several  specimens  of  the  handsome  Epiden- 
drum  prismatocarpum  had  developed  many 
flower-spikes,  whilst  a  batch  of  the  orange- 
Ecarlet-flowered  E.  viteUinum  majua  and  a 
nmnber  of  the  scarlet  Cochlioda  Noezliana  give 
a  bright  display  of  colours.  Vanda  coerulea  also 
thrives  well  in  this  nursery,  and  several  plants 
with  the  large,  white,  and  fky-blue  flowers  were 
noticed,  one  variety  being  veined  with  violet  and 
having  a  dark,  violet-coloured  labeUum. 

In  the  next  cool  house  the  variously-coloured 
varieties  of  Masdevallia  coccinea  ;Harryana)  had 
produced  a  profusion  of  their  purple  and  scarlet 
flowers ;  M.  Veitcliiana,  still  one  of  the  showiest 
of  MasdevaUias ;  M.  ignea,  M.  Schroderiana, 
some  varieties  of  M.  chimaera,  an  interesting  se- 
lection of  the  small-growing  MasdevaUias,  and 
several  hybrids,  including  M.  Leda  and  M. 
Courtauldiana,  being  in  bloom. 

The  collection  of  Cypripediums  includes  a 
large  number  of  the  finest  varieties  of  C.  insigne 
and  a  choice  selection  of  hybrids,  among  which 
the  varieties  of  C.  aureum  are  especially  fine. 
Good  specimens  of  C.  grande  and  its  darker 
variety  atratum  are  in  bloom  in  large  specimens. 


flower,  and,  in  a  warm,  moist  corner,  is  Ccelo- 
gyne  pandurata,  bearing  a  spray  of  its  large  pale 
green  flowers,  with  blackish  markings  on  the 
labellum. 

In  other  houses  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
flowering  and  foliage  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  the  large  specimen  plants  being  on  the 
whole  the  finest  in  the  country.  Bougainvillea 
Cypheri  is  apparently  the  best  decorative  Bou- 
gainvillea. Well-grown  plants  bearing  large, 
rosy-mauve  inflorescences  were  seen  both  as  small 
plants  and  large  specimens.  The  house  of  An- 
thuriums  is  bright  with  the  scarlet  spathes. 
Showy  florists'  flowers  are  another  pleasing 
feature  in  the  plant-houses.  On  the  rising 
ground  opposite  the  range  of  glasshouses  is  a 
fine  show  of  herbaceous  perennials.  Carnations, 
Roses,  etc.,  with  bright  tints  of  variegated- 
leaved  shrubs.  A  rock-garden  is  specially  in- 
teresting at  the  present  time,  whilst  the  many 
Wichuraiana  Roses  trained  on  pillars  and  arches 
are  a  gay  scene.     /.  B. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

Owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  Melon 
fruits  are  only  slowly  ripening.  In  the  event  of 
a  few  davs  of  fine  weather,  all  the  fruits  will  be 


Fig.  34. — POTATO  tubers  affected  with  warty  disease, 
(see  p.  79.) 


also  the  pale  green  and  white-flowered  C.  callo- 
sum  Sanderse,  C.  Maudise,  and  a  number  of 
others.  In  the  Odontoglossuni  houses  0.  crispum 
gives  a  fine  show  of  bloom,  with  varieties  of  0. 
luteo-purpureum,  0.  cordatum,  0.  nebulosum, 
0.  Andersonianum,  and  other  species. 

Amongst  older  well-known  species,  specially 
finely  flowered,  are  Thunia  Marshalliana,  with 
nodding  sprays  of  white  flowers  with  yellow 
labellums,  and  Thunia  Bensoniae  superba,  with 
still  larger,  deep,  rosy-mauve  blooms  developed 
from  the  tips  of  the  stout  Bamboo-like  growths. 
These  are  excellent  plants  for  ordinary  decora- 
tive purposes;  they  grow  freely,  and  can  be  pro- 
pagated with  ease.  Anguloa  Clowesii  was 
noticed  with  its  large  pale  yellow  flowers.  Epi- 
dendrum  O'Brienianum,  the  flowers  being  scarlet 
to  rose-purple,  and  E.  Boundii,  orange-scarlet, 
are  largely  grown  by  Messrs.  Cypher  for  arrang- 
ing in  groups  and  for  trailing  over  blank  spaces 
in  the  houses.  Mention  must  also  be  made  of 
Brassia  verrucosa,  Oncidium  phymatochilum,  0. 
macranthum,  and  a  good  batch  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri. 

The  collection  of  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor 
and     V.     suavis   includes  several  good   forms  in 


ready  for  use  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  there 
will  be  a  glut  on  the  market. 

We  are  finishing  the  planting  of  Cauliflowers 
among  the  Melons,  which  work  has  had  to  be 
delayed  this  year  because  we  could  not  leave  the 
lights  open  at  night-time.  This  ventilation  is 
most  necessary  for  Cauliflowers  as  soon  as  they 
are  properly  established  in  their  new   quarters. 

Endives  planted  early  this  month  on  the  old 
manure  beds  are  growing  well,  and  we  have 
planted  a  batch  of  Cauliflowers  "  Driancourt  " 
as  an  inter-crop,  putting  one  row  of  Cauliflowers 
to  every  three  rows  of  Endives.  The  young 
seedlings  of  Endive  and  Batavian  Green  are 
also  doing  well,  and  we  are  preparing  the 
ground  ready  for  their  transplantation  in  the 
middle  of  August. 

The  Cauliflowers  grown  as  an  inter-crop  fol- 
lowing the  Cos  Lettuces  under  the  cloches  have 
been  cleared,  and,  as  stated  in  a  previous 
"  Note,"  the  beds  have  been  prepared  for  sow- 
ing broadcast  a  batch  of  the  "  Bellot  '*  Carrot. 
As  a  rule,  this  crop  is  very  profitable,  but  in 
hot,  summer  weather  the  seed  does  not  always 
germinate  freely,  and  the  first  growth  after- 
wards is  a  critical  stage.     The  beds  should  be 


watered  twice  a  day.  Thin  out  the  young  plants 
as  soon  as  needed.  This  crop  is  generally 
cleared  late  in  September  or  early  in  October. 

Celery  has  grown  well,  and,  for  the  time  of 
the  year,  the  crop  is  very   forward. 

Owing  to  maggots  being  found  on  the  leaves  of 
Celeriac,  we  have  had  to  remove  the  young 
shoots  growing  round  the  mam  root. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Stenanthium  robustum. — It  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  anticipate  Mr.  S.  Arnott  in  acquain- 
tance with  ornamental  plants,  but  he  writes 
{Gardeners*  Chronicle,  July  24,  p.  54)  that  he 
has  no  knowledge  of  how  Stenanthium  will  stand 
our  average  winter.  Whilst  confirming  all  that 
he  says  about  the  beauty  of  this  fine  plant,  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  it  has  stood  unprotected 
here  during  the  two  last  winters,  and  is  now 
coming  into  abundant  flower.  It  is  growing  in  a 
deep  soil  of  loam  and  peat,  in  a  north  and  shady 
aspect.  Like  Roscoea  purpurea,  Gaura  Lind- 
heimeri  and  some  other  plants  reputed  to  be  ten- 
der, it  is  saved  from  spring  frosts  (more  destruc- 
tive than  the  severest  winter)  by  starting  late 
into  growth.     Herbert  Maxwell,  Monreitlt. 

The  Carrot  Fly. — Although  the  damage 
in  this  district  has  not  been  so  great  as  that  de- 
scribed last  week  (see  p.  60)  by  a  correspondent 
from  Hampshire,  yet  the  loss  in  many  gardens 
through  the  ravages  of  the  grub  of  the 
Carrot  fly  is  serious.  The  fly  usually 
puts  in  an  appearance  every  season  in 
these  gardens.  I  keep  a  watchful  eye  on 
the  beds,  and  at  once  pull  up  and  burn  any 
suspected  root.  But  "  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,"  and  much  may  be  done  on  the  lines  indi- 
cated in  the  Editorial  footnote  on  p.  60  to  lessen 
the  effects  of  a  threatened  attack.  After  the  crop 
has  been  cleared  from  the  ground,  it  is  well,  if 
the  grub  has  been  present,  to  give  the  land  a 
good  dressing  with  fresh  gas-lime  to  kill  the 
pupse,  in  which  form  the  Carrot  fly  passes  the 
winter.  It  emerges  in  the  spring  as  a  shining, 
black  fly,  slightly  tinged  with  a  greenish  lustre. 
It  has  yellowish  legs,  white  "  balancers,"  and 
hyaline  transparent  wings.  This  is  the  fly  which, 
in  the  spring,  lays  its  eggs  in  the  young  Carrots. 
The  eggs  quickly  hatch  into  grubs,  which  live  on 
the  roots  of  the  Carrots.  When  mature,  the  grubs 
leave  the  Carrots  and  burrow  into  the  earth  to 
become  pupae.  I  feel  sure  that  the  unusual  pre- 
valence of  the  Carrot  grub  this  year  is  the  out- 
come of  the  extremely  dry  spring.  The  surface 
soil  being  dry,  it  exposed  the  tops  of  the  roots  to 
the  attacks  of  the  fly.  To  prevent  these  attacks, 
immediately  the  rows  have  been  thinned  or 
A-eeded  the  soil  should  be  drawn  around  the 
plants  with  a  hoe.  A  watering  with  diluted 
manure  water  at  the  time  of  thinning  will  assist 
the  young  Carrots  to  grow  away  freely,  and  will 
also  make  them  distasteful  to  the  fly.  A.  C. 
Bartlelt,   Pencarrow   Gardens,   Cornwall. 

Vjtality  of  Seeds. — Your  leading  article 
(p.  40)  brings  to  my  mind  an  incident  bearing 
upon  the  subject  which  may  be  worth  putting 
on  record.  It  happened  at  Wortley  Hall  Gar- 
dens, in  this  county,  about  the  years  1858  or 
1859.  I  began  my  gardening  career  there  in  1856 
under  a  gardener  named  Edward  Law,  who  died 
in  1860.  One  wet  day  I  was  set  to  clear  out  a 
wooden  loft  over  the  stokeholes  situated  in  the 
enclosed  shed  behind  the  vineries,  at  that  time 
heated  with  brick  flues.  I  came  across  a  box 
with  a  number  of  old  seeds  in  various  papers  and 
packets.  Amongst  them  were  some  of  Melons, 
named,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  Orion, 
Cantaloupe,  and  Egyptian  Green  Flesh,  dated 
1836  or  1837.  At  any  rate,  I  am  clear  upon  this 
— it  was  before  Mr.  Law  went  as  gardener,  and 
he  was  there  23  years.  A  lad's  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  sow  some  of  them  and  to  put  the 
pots  in  the  Cucumber  pit  when  they  germinated. 
I  well  recollect  showing  them  to  Mr.  Law,  and 
have  mentioned  the  fact  several  times  to  others 
when  this  subject  has  cropped  up.  The  seeds 
were  more  or  less  stuck  together  in  the  packet, 
no  doubt  through  the  glutinous  substance  pre- 
sent on  many  seeds,  and  especially  those  of  the 
Cucurbitaceie  family.  This  natural  coating  had 
probably   helped   the   seeds  in    retaining     their 
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vitality  so  long.  Ever  since,  when  I  wished  to 
keep  Melon,  Cucumber,  or  Tomato  seeds  for  some 
time.  I  have  had  them  sun  dried  as  taken  from 
the  fruits,  and  not  washed,  as  is  often  done. 
Yorkshire  Gardener. 

The  Rainfall,  1909  (see  pp.  5,  19). —Mr. 
J.  S.  Higgins,  Rug  Gardens,  Corwen.  records 
14.3  inches  of  rain  for  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year,  and  as  Riig  is  only  30  miles  from  Dolgelly, 
it  will  no  doubt  interest  many  to  learn  that  in  the 
same  period  we  registered  22.42  inches,  which  is 
considerably  less  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year,  viz.,  30.73.  For  the  whole 
of  1908  the  rainfall  was  50.4  inches.  F.  G.  Brewer, 
The  Gardens,  Brijntir'wn,  Dolgelly,  N.   Wales. 

The  rainfall  recorded  here  for  the  first 

half  of  the  year  1909  was  13.87  inches,  against 
16.73  inches  in  1908.  After  a  partial  drought  of 
23  days  during  May  our  heaviest  fall  in  June 
was  .56  inch  on  June  25.  In  May,  1908,  we  had 
1  inch  more  rain,  followed  by  a  fall  of  1.62  inch 
on  June  4.  The  gauge  is  1  foot>  above  the  ground 
level  and  about  650  feet  above  sea  level. 
J.  Edwards,  Sylfaen  Gardens,   Welshpool. 

Severe  Hailstorm  in  Kent. — Soon  after 
two  o'clock  p.m.  on  the  26th  inst.  and  follow- 
ing upon  many  showers,  there  occurred  a  heavy 
thunderstorm  directly  over  this  place.  The  re- 
sults are  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  devas- 
tated vegetation.  Most  crops  are  damaged,  and 
many  of  them  are  ruined  for  the  season.  The 
flower-beds,  which,  after  nearly  two  months'  un- 
seasonable weather,  had  begun  to  look  a  little 
brighter  under  the  influence  of  a  few  days'  sun- 
shine, are  now  in  a  hopeless  condition,  the  plants 
being  battered  almost  beyond  recognition,  Be- 
gonias, Pelargoniums,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  being 
completely  smashed.  No  one  in  this  im- 
mediate locality  seems  ever  to  have  seen 
anything  like  it.  The  storm  spent  itself  in  a  very 
small  radius,  for  a  mile  or  two  away  no  hail 
was  seen.  J.  G.  Weston,  Eastwell  Park  Gar- 
dens. [Specimens  of  various  out-door  plants  sent 
us  with  the  above  letter  only  too  well  bear  out 
our  correspondent's  description  of  the  injuries 
inflicted    by   the   storm. — Eds.] 


SOCIETIES. 


BIRMINGHAM   BOTANICAL   AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21. — The  annual  show  of  Roses  and  mid- 
summer flowers  was  held  at  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, Edgbaston,  on  the  above  date.  The  prin- 
cipal features  included  Carnations,  hardy  flowers, 
and  a  neatly-constructed  water-garden.  Con- 
sidering the  cold,  late  season,  Roses  were  well 
shown.  The  weather  was  fine  and  pleasant,  and 
the  show  was  visited  by  a  record  number  of  visi- 
tors. Two  Gold,  one  Silver-gilt,  three  Silver  and 
four  Bronze  Medals,  two  Awards  of  Merit  and 
one  Cultural  Commendation  were  awarded. 

T'he  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P. 
(gr.  Mr.  John  Deacon),  sent  a  large  group  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  tree,  and  border  Car- 
nations, showing  excellent  culture.  The  plants 
were  sturdy,  the  "  grass  "  broad  and  leathery, 
and  the  flowers  large,  shapely  and  of  good  colour. 
The  "  Malmaison  "  varieties  occupied  the  front 
part  of  the  group,  and  were  arranged  in  three 
bold  semi-circles,  the  centre  one  composed  of  the 
Old  Blush,  the  other  two  consisting  of  the  pretty 
pink  Princess  of  Wales  variety.  On  either  side  of 
the  "  Malmaisons  "  two  dark-flowered  varieties — 
H  J.  Jones  and  Maggie  Hodgson — were  seen  to 
advantage,  and  interspersed  in  the  exhibit  were 
good  examples  of  Nautilus  (very  pale  pink)  and 
Draycott  (cherry  red).  Behind  these  a  high 
broad  band  was  formed  of  tree  and  border 
varieties,  backed  by  Palms,  which  gave  relief. 
Of  Border  Carnations  Lady  Hermione  (flesh). 
Lord  Roberts  (yellow).  Lady  Hinton  (buff),  Sam 
Weller  (yellow  ground),  Helene  Countess  of  Rad- 
nor (dark  crimson),  Helmsman  (white),  and  King 
Arthur,  an  unusually  large  scarlet  flower,  were 
well  shown.  The  tree  section  was  represented 
by  many  of  the  leading  varieties.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  A.  R.  Brown,  Wychell  Lane,  King's  Nor- 
ton, exhibited  a  handsome  group  of  Roses  ar- 
ranged in  bamboo  stands  and  show  boxes.  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
Ulrich  Brunner  and  Queen  of  Spain  were  the 
most  meritorious  varieties.     (Silver  Medal.) 


Messrs.  J.  H.  White  &  Co.,  Worcester,  had  an 
assortment  of  hardy  cut  flowers  and  sprays  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

W.  Bi'NQ  Kenrick,  Esq.,  Somerset  Road, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  James  \Vebb),  exhibited  a 
group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants,  which 
included  a  pretty  strain  of  well-flowered 
Gloxinias ;  also  double  and  single-flowered  tuber- 
ous-rooted Begonias,  Hydrangeas,  Liliums,  Cala- 
diums,  and  Coleusea,  together  with  a  number  of 
bunches  of  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  cut 
flowers.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

From  Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Brookfield  Nur- 
series, Olton,  Birmingham,  came  an  extensive 
collection  of  Roses,  Phloxes,  and  a  beautifully- 
arranged  and  carefully-planted  water-garden. 
In  the  water-garden  Nymphfea  flowers  and  leaves 
were  to  be  seen  floating  on  the  water,  and  near 
the  sides  such  plants  as  Sarracenias,  Rushes, 
Spiraeas,  Tritonias,  Funkias,  Grasses,  and  Fox- 
gloves were  grouped  with  great  taste.  A  rock- 
work  edging  along  the  lower  sides  was  nicely 
clothed  with  Campanulas,  Ericas,  and  Ferns.  At 
one  corner  a  clump  of  plants  of  Spiraea  Queen 
Alexandra  was  effective.  Of  Roses  the  following 
varieties  were  noteworthy :  Mons.  Joseph  Hill, 
La  Toaca,  Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Dean  Hole,  and 
Tausendschiin.  A  large  arch  clothed  with  the 
variety  Dorothy  Perkins  was  much  admired. 
Phloxes  bearing  huge  trusses  of  fragrant  flowers 
were  represented  by  such  excellent  varieties  as 
Mrs.  Oliver  (pink).  General  Van  Hentsz  (bright 
salmon-scarlet),  Ironie  (pink),  Le  Mahdi  (pur- 
plish-blue), Fraulein  Von  Lassberg  (pure  white, 
large,  exceptionally  good).  Tapis  Blanc  (dwarf, 
white),  and  Antoine  Mercie  (delicate  lavender). 
(Gold  Medal.) 

The  Lapworth  Nurseries,  Hockley  Heath, 
Birmingham,  contributed  18  varieties  of  beauti- 
fully fresh,  but  rather  small  Sweet  Pea  flowers. 
(Bronze  Medal.) 

The  best  and  most  effectively-arranged  group 
of  hardy  cut  flowers  came  from  Mr.  C.  H. 
Herbert,  Hazelwood  Road,  Acocks  Green, 
whose  flowers  w'ere  displayed  in  tall  stands  and 
vases.  Delphiniums,  Coreopsis  grandiflora.  Chry- 
santhemum maximum  W.  H.  Gabb,  Erigeron 
speciosus,  and  Pink  "  Progress  "  were  shown  in 
large  masses.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

W.  P.  WiLLCOX,  Esq.,  Park  HUl,  Moseley  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hartwell),  exhibited  plants  of  a  very 
good  strain  of  double  and  single-flowered 
tuberous-rooted  Begonias.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, sent  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  con- 
tainmg  excellent  vases  of  Saint  George,  Con- 
stance Oliver,  George  Herbert,  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Tuckswood,  Helen  Lewis,  Anna  Lumley,  Para- 
dise Opal,  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  and  Etta  Dyke. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  DicKSONS,  Ltd.,  Chester,  exhibited 
hardy  herbaceous  flowers  and  Roses.  Of  the 
latter  we  noted  good  examples  of  Lady  Roberts, 
Liberty,  Killarney,  Corallina,  Lady  Battersea, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  and  Mme.  Ravary.  The 
border  flowers  included  Delphiniums,  Pent- 
stemons,  Heucheras,  English  Irises,  and  Gladio- 
lus.    (Silver  Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Loelio-Cattleya  callisloglossa  superha.  —  A 
large,  shapely  form  of  the  type,  with  a  very 
rich,  deep  purple  lip.  Shown  by  the  Right  Hon. 
.Joseph  Chamberlain,  Highbury  (gr.  Mr.  John 
Mackay). 

Sweet  Pea  S.  Lee. — Flowers  large,  salmon- 
pink  over  a  buff  ground.  Shown  by  Robert 
Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.  John  Mackay,  grower  to  the  Right 
Hon.   Joseph  Chamberlain,   M.P.,   for  two  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Cattleya  atalanta  superba  and 
Lselio-Cattleya  callistoglossa  superba. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21. — This  Society  held  an  exhibition  of 
popular  flowers  in  the  Corn  Hall  on  tlie  above 
date.  This  hall  is  a  very  suitable  one  for  the 
purpose.  It  is  a  light  building,  and  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  business  quarters  of  the  city. 
Unfortunately  the  weatiier  was  detrimental  to 
the  holding  of  a  good  siiow.  Many  growers  failed 
to  exhibit  owing  to  the  Iieavy  storms  of  wind 
and  rain  just  previous  to  the  show  day. 


In  an  open  class  for  18  vases  of  Sweet  Peas, 
distinct  varieties,  Mr.  R.  Wright,  Formby,  won 
the  1st  prize,  staging  a  capital  lot  of  flowers, 
including  Helen  Lewis,  Marjorie  Willis,  St. 
George,  and  George  Herbert.  2nd,  G.  H.  T. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  Gresford  (gr.  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones).  For  12  distinct  varieties,  G.  H.  T. 
Robertson,  Esq.,  J.  E.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Malpas 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Davies),  and  Messrs.  S.  Salisbury 
&  Sons  were  awarded  the  prizes.  Mr.  W.  Davies 
had  the  best  exhibit  of  12  varieties  with  waved 
standard.s. 

Roses. — For  18  single  blooms,  distinct,  J.  U. 
Hodgson,  Esq.,  Bebington  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Bell),  won 
the  1st  prize,  G.  H.  T.  Cuthbertson,  Esq.,  being 
2nd.  This  exhibitor  had  the  best  collection  of  12 
blooms  of  hybrid  perpetual  varieties.  For  12 
Hybrid  Teas  the  prize-winners  were  Messrs.  S. 
Bell,  Cuthbertson  and  W.  Davies. 

Carnations. — The  best  collection  of  t2  single 
blooms  was  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Cornelius.  2nd, 
C.  Alcock,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Russell).  These  ex- 
hibitors were  placed  in  the  same  position  for  six 
varieties.  Sir  W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Haigh),  had  the  best  collection  of  12  blooms  of 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varieties. 

The  best  arrangement  of  Sweet  Peas,  suitable 
for  a  dinner  table,  was  shown  by  Miss  S. 
Paeslow,  Formby. 

There  were  classes  for  amateurs,  in  which  the 
exhibits  were  praiseworthy. 

Many  noteworthy  exhibits  were  staged  "not 
for  competition."  T'he  following  received  Awards 
of  Merit : — Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool 
(Sweet  Peas) ;  Mr.  J.  Lee  (collection  of  Goose- 
berries) ;  Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Childw-all  Nur- 
series (Roses) ;  Mr.  Thos.  Davies,  Wavertree 
(Liliums  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers)  ;  Mr.  H. 
EcKFORD,  Wem  (Sweet  Peas) ;  Messrs.  W.  Con- 
way &  Son,  Halifax  (herbaceous  cut  flowers) ; 
Mr.  R.  Wright,  Formby  (Sweet  Peas) ;  Messrs. 
Young  (Carnations) ;  and  Messrs.  R.  P.  Kek  & 
Sons  (herbaceous  cut  flowers). 

Mr.  Harold  Sadler  carried  out  the  duties  of 
secretary  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 


MANCHESTER    ROSE    SHOW. 

July  21. — This  exhibition  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  White  City,  and  Mr.  J.  Calvin 
Brown  acted  as  manager.  A  highly  creditable 
display  of  blooms  was  staged,  although  in  many 
cases  they  showed  the  effects  of  heavy  rains. 

For  60  distinct  single  blooms,  Messrs.  D. 
Prior  &  Son,  Colchester,  easily  won  the  1st 
prize.  Their  best  blooms  were  J.  B.  Clarke, 
Captain  Hayward,  Hugh  Dickson,  Horace  Ver- 
net,  Bessie  Brown,  Charles  Graham  and  Maman 
Cochet.  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch,  Peter- 
borough, were  2nd  with  smaller  but  bright 
blooms. 

For  36  distinct  single  trusses,  ilessrs.  Prior 
&  Son  again  won  the  1st  prize,  ilessrs.  G.  & 
W.  H.  Burch  obtaining  tlie  2nd  prize. 

Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks.,  had  the 
best  collection  of  24  blooms  of  Tea  or  Noisette 
varieties,  showing  beautiful  blooms  of  Ernest 
Metz,  Bridesmaid,  Mme.  H.  Berber,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Golden  Gate,  The  Bride,  Cleopatra, 
&c.     Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  were  2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  12  blooms  of  any  white 
or  yellow  Rose  was  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  &  J. 
Brown,  Peterborough,  Messrs.  D.  Prior  &  Son 
and  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  obtaining 
2nd  and  3rd  prizes.  All  three  exhibitors  staged 
the  variety   Frau   Karl  Druschki. 

A  similar  collection  of  any  other  light  Rose 
was  shown  best  by  Mr.  Prince,  who  staged 
Dean  Hole.  iNIessrs.  Burch  were  2nd  with  Lady 
Ashton,  and  Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  3rd  with  Mrs. 
J    Laing. 

Messrs.  Prior  &  Son  had  the  best  crimson 
variety,  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown  were  2nd. 
Both  exhibitors  showed  well-coloured  blooms  of 
Horace  Vernet. 

In  the  amateurs'  cla.sses,  exhibits  were 
numerous  and  good.  As  many  as  eight  collections 
were  staged  in  the  class  for  24  blooms.  Jlr.  E. 
B  LiNDSELL,  Hitciiin,  won  tlie  1st  prize  with 
highly-creditable  blooms  of  Horace  Vernet, 
Duchess  of  iiedford,  Bessie  Brown,  &c.  Mr. 
Tom  Park,  Bedale,  and  Mr.  H.  W.  iM.\cuiN 
Worksop,  won  the  2nd  and  3rd  prizes  respcc 
tively. 

For  12  distinct  trusses  the  prize-winners  were 
Messrs.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  T.  Park, 
and  R.  Foley  Uobbs. 
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The  best  collection  of  12  blooms  of  Tea  or 
Noisette  varieties  was  shown  by  the  Rev.  John 
A.  L.  Fellowes. 

For  12  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose, 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pembeeton,  Havering-atte- 
Bower,  Es33x,  won  the  1st  prize,  and  Mr.  Hobbs 
the  2nd  prize.  Both  exhibitors  showed  the 
variety  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

The  best  dozen  blooms  of  any  light  Rose  were 
shown  by  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobes,  and  Mr.  H.  V. 
M.\CHIN  was  2nd.  The  variety  Bessie  Brown  was 
shown  in  both  cases. 

Mr.  G.  Prince  had  the  best  12  bunches  of 
buttonhole  Roses. 

Silver  Medals  were  given  to  Messrs  Prior 
&  Son  and  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown  for  the  best 
H.P.  or  H.T.,  and  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Messrs.  Peioe  &  Son  staging  C.  J.  Graham,  and 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 

Sweet  Peas  were  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  L. 
Welch,  Timperley,  Mr.  C.  Buegess  and  Mr.  G. 
A  AsHCROFT  won  the  prizes  offered  /or  the  best 
collection  of  flowers  arranged  in  12  vases. 


CARDIFF   AND    COUNTY   HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

COMINGOF-AGE    SHOW. 

July  21,  22. — As  we  stated  last  week,  the  21st 
annual  show  under  the  auspices  of  this  society 
took  place  in  the  Sophia  Gardens,  Cardiff. 
The  committee  marked  its  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  the  society  had  this  year  attained  its 
majority  by  increasing  the  number  and  value  of 
the  prizes,  and  by  making  the  show  generally 
more  attractive  to  both  exhibitors  and  visitors 
alike.  That  this  object  was  fully  attained  was 
evident  to  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
society,  for  never  before  in  its  history  have  so 
many  and  so  varied  exhibits  been  brought  to- 
gether as  on  this  occasion.  The  deputation  from 
the  R.H.S.  alluded  to  in  our  previous  note  con- 
sisted of  the  President  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.),  the  Secretary  (the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  M.A.), 
and  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch,  J.  Hudson,  and 
H.  B.  May. 

Notwithstanding  the  cold,  sunless  season  ex- 
perienced this  year,  the  exhibits  hardly  showed 
any  sign  of  it,  for  on  every  hand  were  to  be  seen 
flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  which  were  ex- 
amples of  the  best  culture,  and  a  credit  to  those 
who  grew  them.  At  the  luncheon,  presided  over 
by  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
congr-atulated  the  committee  on  the  excellence  of 
the  display,  wliich,  together  with  the  reception 
accorded  to  the  deputation,  had  so  impressed  him 
that  he  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  live  to 
visit  the  city  again  at  some  future  date,  a  hope 
shared  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

Plants. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out 
of  bloom,  arranged  in  a  spaco  of  150  square  feet, 
to  produce  the  best  effect,  excellence  of  culture 
as  well  as  taste  in  arrangement  being  taken 
into  consideration,  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons, 
Cheltenham,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
a  well-arranged  lot  of  plants,  among  which 
Codiaiums  (Crotons),  Aralias,  Cocos,  and  a 
Kentia  Fosteriana  (centre-piece)  were  used  as 
foliage  plants,  while  the  requisite  amount  of 
colour  was  imparted  by  the  use  of  a  number  of 
Liliums  and  a  great  variety  of  choice  Orchids. 
Lady  Hill.  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Macintyre), 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize.  This  group  was 
light  and  pleasing,  the  main  featuFes  being 
composed  of  Humeas,  Crotons  and  Caladiums, 
interspersed  with  Orchids  and  Maidenhair  Ferns. 
Heney  Oakley,  Esq.,  Newport,  Mon.,  was  3rd 
with  a  very  neat  group^. 

Under  identical  conditions,  excepting  that  the 
entries  were  restricted  to  amateurs,  L.  Morgan, 
Esq.,  Llandaff  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Wall),  showed  a  group 
arranged  on  a  space  of  50  square  feet,  for  which 
he  received  the  1st  prize.  Crotons,  Humeas, 
Francoas,  Celosias,  Schizanthus  and  Strepto- 
carpus  were  among  the,  principal  plants  used  in 
this  group.  The  same  gentleman  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  a  group  (from  which  Orchids 
were  e.xcluded)  occupying  a  space  of  25  square 
feet.  The  plants  used  were  very  similar  to 
those  in  the  previous  class.  Dr.  Rees,  Peuarth 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Thurston),  M'as  2nd,  Lilium  Harrisii 
being  the  outstanding  plant  used  in  this  arrange- 
ment. 

For   a    collection   of   six   distinct    varieties   of 


tuberous-rooted  Begonias  there  was  but  little 
competition,  and  the  quality  of  Llie  plants  staged 
was  not  good.  1st,  W.  Geen,  Esq.,  Penylan  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Metford).  Far  different  from  the  fore- 
going was  a  collection — non-competitive — set  up 
by  Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Bath.  Some 
of  the  varieties  most  admired  in  this  lot  were 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Ainslie,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Fry  and  Col. 
Turnor. 

The  class  for  six  distinct  kinds  of  table  plants 
growing  in  6-inch  pots  did  not  cause  much  com- 
petition, and  those  shov/n  consisted  principally 
of  the  finer-leaved  Crotons,  Aralias,  Dracaenas, 
and  Cocos  Weddelliana.  1st,  Mr.  W.  Garner, 
Hale ;  2nd,  Lady  Hill  ;  3rd,  J.  L.  Morgan. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  competition  in  the  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Roses  arranged  for  artistic  effect, 
set  out  in  a  space  9  feet  by  4  feet  6  inches, 
and  limited  to  a  height  of  6  feet,  resulted 
in  an  extremely  fine  display.  Mr.  J. 
Mattock,  Oxford,  won  the  premier  prize  in 
this  class  and  was  further  the  recipient 
of  the  R.H.S.  Silver  Flora  Medal.  The  out- 
standing varieties  in  this  collection  were  Gott- 
fried Keller,  Irish  Elegans,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay, 
Countess  of  Gosford,  Slarie  van  Houtte,  and 
Blush  Rambler.  Mr.  John  Ceossling,  Penarth, 
was  placed  2nd  with  a  collection  among  which 
there  were  several  very  fine  examples  of  Victor 
Hugo,  Dean  Hole,  Gustave  Regius,  and  Mrs.  J. 
Laiijg.  3rd,  Messrs.  S.  Teeseder  &  Son,  Car- 
diff. The  firm  last  mentioned  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  12  distinct  varieties 
of  Roses,  three  blooms  of  each.  Fine  examples 
of  Earl  of  Warwick,  White  Lady,  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  were 
nmticed  in  this  exhibit.  The  King's  Acee  Nur- 
sery Co.,  Ltd.,  Hereford,  were  placed  2nd; 
whilst  Mr.  H.  Deew,  Bath,  was  3rd.  The 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  secured  1st  position 
for  a  collection  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  12  distinct 
varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Mme.  Jules 
Gravereaux,  Maman  Cochet,  Golden  Gate,  and 
Mrs.  E.  Mawley  were  amongst  the  best  varieties. 
Messrs.  H.  Drew  and  J.  Townsend  &  Sons, 
Worcester,  were  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 
Messrs.  S.  Treseder  &  Son  were  again  placed 
1st  for  a  collection  of  24  blooms,  distinct  varie- 
ties, out  of  which  J.  S.  Mills,  Dupre  Jamain, 
Horace  Vernier,  and  Earl  of  Warwick  were  the 
most  noticeable.  In  Mr.  Mattock's  stand — 
which  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize — Lyon  Rose 
and  Capt.  Hayward  were  good.  Mr.  H.  Drew 
received  the  1st  prize  for  a  stand  of  18  blooms  of 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  most  noteworthy  varieties 
being  Medea,  Muriel  Grahame,  Auguste  Comte, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Mawley.  2nd,  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.     3rd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock. 

With  12  blooms  of  the  variety  Fisher  Holmes, 
The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  took  1st  place 
for  the  collection  of  any  one  variety  other  than 
Teas  or  Noisettes.  Messrs.  J.  Jeffries  &  Son, 
Cirencester,  were  2nd  with  a  box  of  Her  Majesty. 
The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.  showed  12  extra 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  for  which  they 
were  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  restricted 
to  one  Tea  or  Noisette  variety. 

Several  beautifully  arranged  groups  of  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees  added  considerable  brightness 
and  interest  to  the  floral  displays,  and  it  is 
pleasing  to  note  the  disappearance  of  the  old- 
fashioned  method  of  exhibiting  this  lovely 
flower  on  a  board  with  each  bloom  surrounded 
by  a  paper  collar. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Walters,  Balcombe,  staged  two 
fine  collections — one  of  Border  Carnations  and 
Picotees  and  the  other  of  tree  or  "  Malmaison  " 
Carnations — for  which  in  both  instances  he  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  Among  the  former  the 
most  striking  were  Agnes  Soral,  Cecilia.  Hon.  C. 
Bathurst,  and  F.  Samuelson ;  whilst  in  the  latter 
collection  Calypso,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  En- 
chantress, and  Britannia  were  remarkably  fine. 

The  Sweet  Peas  shown  in  the  various  classes 
were  of  such  quality  as  to  call  forth  the  praises 
of  all  who  saw  them.  The  substance  of  the 
flowers  and  the  robustness  of  stems  and  foliage 
were  indications  of  the  great  attention  which 
must  have  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by 
exhibitors. 

Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  displayed  a  collection 
of  19  distinct  varieties,  tastefully  arranged  with 
their  own  foliage  (each  variety  in  a  separate 
vase),  with  which  he  secured  the  1st  prize.  The 
King,  Marquis  of  Wilts,  John  Ingman,  Olive 
Bolton,   and   Nancy   Perkins   were   well   shown. 


H.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Abergavenny  (gr.  Mr.  Townsend), 
was  placed  2nd  with  a  fine  lot  of  blooms. 

For  12  distinct  varieties,  arranged  in  bunches 
of  20  to  30  stems,  the  former  competitor  was 
again  well  to  the  front ;  whilst  Mrs.  Jennee, 
Wenvoe  (gr.   Mr.    Wheeler),  was  2nd. 

The  suitability  of  the  Sweet  Pea  for  table 
decoration  was  demonstrated  by  Mrs.  Phillips, 
to  whom  the  N.S.P.S.  Silver  Medal,  together 
with  a  piece  of  silver  plate,  were  awarded  for  the 
decoration  of  a  dinner  table  8  feet  by  4  feet. 
The  arrangement  was  graceful  and  light,  only 
two  varieties — Mrs.  H.  Bell  and  Mrs.  H.  Sykes 
■ — being  used. 

Hardy  flowers  were  a  feature  of  the  show. 
The  competition  in  these  classes  was  keen, 
and  resulted  in  a  very  fine  display  being 
made.  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  Bedale,  Yorks.j  carried 
off  the  first  prize  for  a  highly  interesting 
collection.  The  flowers  used  were  of  such  great 
merit  that  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  for  special 
mention,  but  undoubtedly  the  Oriental  Poppy 
Mrs.  Perry,  the  Delphiniums  Mrs.  Creighton  and 
Ustane,  and  Geillardia  Meteor  were  among  the 
best  shown.  Messrs.  Wm.  Artindale  &  Son, 
Sheffield,  were  placed  2iid ;  and  Messrs.  H.  &  W. 
Evans,  Llanishen,  3rd. 

Fruit   and   Vegetables. 

Fruit  was  better  represented  at  the  present 
show  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  number  of 
years  past.  The  Marquis  of  Northampton, 
K.G.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle),  staged  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  fruit,  for  which  he  obtained  the  1st  prize. 
This  consisted  of  dishes  of  Grape  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Nectarine  Downton  (extra  good). 
Peach  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Figs,  Cherries  and 
Strawberries.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to 
Geo.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bourton  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Wilkinson),  who  was  placed  1st  for  six  bunches 
of  black  and  white  Grapes,  the  latter  being 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  D.  C.  Lysaght,  Esq., 
Chepstow  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Perry),  was  placed  1st  for 
two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  1st  for 
one  bunch  of  ]\Iadresfield  Court. 

The  Hon.  Vicaey  Gibbs,  Elstree  (gr.  Jlr.  E. 
Beckett),  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection 
of  nine  vegetables  and  1st  for  a  collection  of 
six  varieties.  In  the  former  the  most  important 
were  Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Carrots,  French  Beans, 
and  Potatos,  all  of  which  were  fine  examples  of 
culture. 

NON-COMPETITIVE     AND     TrADE     EXHIBITS. 

Had  no  prizes  been  offered  at  the  Cardiff  Show 
oa  the  present  occasion,  it  would  even  then  have 
been  horticulturally  a  success,  for  the  great 
number  of  non-competitive  and  trade  exhibits 
were  such  as  to  have  made  an  excellent  display 
in  themselves. 

Two  of  the  most  admired  exhibits  of  this 
character  were  those  set  up  by  the  Marquis  of 
Bute  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Farmer) — one  a  group  of 
flowering  and  foliage  plants  and  the  other  a 
collection  of  fruit — and  were  each  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal. 

Awards  made  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

The  deputation  from  the  R.H.S.  made  the 
following  Awards ; — 

Gold  Medals. — The  Marquis  of  Bute  (dis- 
play of  fruit),  Mr.  W.  Treseder  (exhibit  of  floral 
designs,  florists'  plants  and  hardy  plants), 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  (group  of  stove 
plants). 

Silver  Cup. — The  Marquis  of  Bute  (a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants). 

SiLVEE-GiLT  Floea  Medals. — Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Langdon  (Begonias),  Lady  Hill  (group  of 
plants),  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons  (group  of  plants), 
Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.  (rockwork,  &c.). 

SiLVER-GiLT  Banksian  Medals. — Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon  (collection  of  Sweet  Peas),  Mr. 
Eames  (hardy  herbaceous  plants),  Mr.  G.  Gibson 
(hardy  flowers). 

Silver  Knightian  Medal. — The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.   (fruit  trees  in  pots). 

Silver  Banksian  Medals. — Mr.  EUson 
(Ferns),  Mr.  E.  E.  Hole  (vegetables),  Messrs. 
W.  &  H.  Evans  (rockwork,  &c.),  Mr.  J.  Cross- 
ling  (Roses),  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon  (Carna- 
tions), Mr.  R.  Went  (hardy  flowers). 

Silver  Flora  jMedals. — Messrs.  Breadmore 
(Sweet  Peas),  Mr.  J.  J.  Neal,  Cardiff  (insecti- 
vorous plants  and  Orchids),  Mr    L.   R.   Russell, 
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Richmond  (shrubs),  Mr.  J.  Mattock  (Roses), 
Messrs.  Dickson's,  Chester  {hardy  flowers), 
Messrs.  Dobbie  (Sweet  Peas),  Mr.  Waters  (Car- 
nations). 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Jones  for  his  col- 
lection of  19  vases  of  Sweet  Peas. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

The  Cardiff  Society  made  the  following 
awards  to  non-competitive  exhibits  : — 

Gold  ^Iedals. — The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co. 
(fruit  trees  in  pots),  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 
(flowers  and  vegetables),  Mr.  Basham,  Bassaleg 
(fruit  trees  in  pots),  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Reading  (vegetables),  the  Marquis  of .  Bute 
(group  of  plants). 

Messrs.  Stephen  Treseder  &  Sons  were 
awarded  a  R.H.S.  Silver  Medal  for  the  best 
exhibit  in  the  various  classes  for  cut  Roses  dis- 
played in  boxes. 


ROSE   SHOW   AT   DUNFERMLINE. 

July  22.  23, — The  sixth  Rose  show  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Carnegie  Trust  was  held  in  the 
grounds  at  Pittencrieff  Park,  Dunfermline,  on 
the  above  dates.  The  entries  numbered  650, 
being  20  fewer  than  last  year.  This  was 
accounted  for  mainly  in  the  local  classes  for 
Pansies  and  Violas.  The  quality  of  the  Roses 
was  better  than  last  year.  The  late  season  suit- 
ing the  English  and  Irish  growers,  Scottish 
cultivators  were  unable  to  repeat  their  triumph 
of  last  year.  The  prize  money  offered  was  £200. 
Competition  was  keen,  especially  in  the  open 
Rose  classes. 

The  Carnegie  Championship. — The  prize  for 
72  cut  Roses  in  not  fewer  than  36  distinct  varie- 
ties was  won  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast ; 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  being  2nd. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  again  led  for  36  cut  Roses 
in  not  fewer  than  24  distinct  varieties ;  Messrs. 
R.  Habkness  &  Co.   winning  the  2nd  prize. 

For  24  cut  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  &  Co.  were  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitors, being  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H. 
Burgh,  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  secured  the  1st  place  for 
12  distinct  blooms. 

For  24  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs 
Harkness  &  Co.  won  the  first  prize ;  and  Messrs 
D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  2nd. 

The  1st  prize  for  12  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses 
was  won  by  Messrs.  G.  &  W.  H.  Burch  ;  J. 
McAra,  Crieff,  was*  2nd. 

In  the  classes  open  only  to  gardeners  and 
amateurs,  Mr.  ToM  Park,  Bedale,  won  the  1st 
prize   for  24  Roses. 

Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Gloucester,  was  1st  for 
12  blooms,  and  for  12  Teas  or  Noisetfi-es. 

Messrs.  Cocker  &  Co.,  Aberdeen,  and  Messrs. 
Gibson,  Bedale,  won  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respec- 
tively for  a  display  of  herbaceous  flowers. 

Sweet  Peas  were  a  great  show.  Messr.'^.  Geo. 
Reid,  Dundee,  led  in  three  classes ;  IMessrs. 
Shaw,  Watson  (both  of  Kippen),  and  Young, 
Falkland  Palace,  being  seconds. 

Messrs.  Kidd,  Carbery  Tower  Gardens,  and 
Campbell,  Meldrum  Gardens,  both  of  Dunferm- 
line, had  the  best  bouquets,  baskets  and  floral 
devices. 


NATIONAL   SWEET   PEA. 

July  23. — The  ninth  annual  exhibition  of  this 
Society  was  held  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Swee'o  Peas,  genei-cilly  speaking,  are  not 
good  this  year,  the  exhibition  was  the  finest  yet 
held.  The  entire  hall,  with  both  annexes,  were 
quite  filled,  whilst  the  overflow  extended  to  two 
rooms  upstairs. 

Specml  Audit  Class. 

This  was  for  15  bunches  of  varieties  enumerated 
in  the  schedule.  The  1st  prize  included  the 
Sutton  Silver  Challenge  Cup  and  the  Society's 
Gold  Medal.  There  were  eight  contestants. 
Jlr.  Thos.  Jones,  Ruabon,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize  for  a  fine  display,  pleasingly  arranged. 
The  varieties  were  Countess  Spencer,  Helen 
Pierce,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Clara  Curtis, 
Black  Knight,  Helen  Lewis,  Constance  Oliver, 
Frank  Dolby,  Sybil  Eckford,  Lord  Nelson, 
Evelyn  Hemus,  John  Ingman,  Etta  Dyke,  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Prince  Olaf — not  a  weak  variety 


amongst  them.  Sir  R.  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston, 
Blandford  (gr.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher),  was  2nd,  having 
good  bunches  of  John  Ingman,  Helen  Lewis. 
Jlrs.  W.  Wright,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  and 
Evelyn  Hemus.  Chas.  H.  Wild,  Esq.,  The 
Grange,  New  Eltham  (gr.  Mr.  E.  T.  Usher),  was 
3rd ;  and  Mrs.  A.  Tigwell,  Harrow  View, 
Greenford,  4th. 

In  the  class  for  24  bunches,  distinct,  W.  H. 
R.uvNSLEY,  Esq.,  Well  Vale,  Alford  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Vickers),  won  the  1st  prize  in  a  strong  competi- 
tion. His  varieties  were  Evelyn  Hemus.  Betty, 
Helen  Pierce,  Helen  Lewis.  Emperor,  King 
Edward  VII.,  A.  J.  Cook,  Mrs.  Routzahn,  Rosie 
Adams,  Miss  Audrey  Crier,  Alice  Godman, 
Jeanne  Gordon,  Marbled  Blue,  Queen  Alexandra, 
White  Spencer,  John  Ingman,  White  Wings, 
Jas.  Grieve,  Sir  J.  Franklin,  St.  George,  Nelson, 
Countess  Spencer,  Minnie  Christie  and  Mrs.  A. 
Ireland.  Mrs.  A.  Tigwell  was  2nd  with  a  good 
display  ;  whilst  Mr.  J.  T.  Tube,  The  Gardens, 
Oakbank,  Seal,  Sevenoaks,  was  3rd. 

Henry    Eckford    Memorial   Class. 

There  was  a  keen  fight  for  the  Henry  Eckford 
Memorial  Challenge  Cup,  in  which  no  fewer  than 
12  exhibitors  took  part.  E.  E.  Mocatta,  Esq., 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Steven- 
son), was  awarded  the  cup.  His  flowers  were 
large,  fresh,  grand  in  colour,  and  had  good,  long 
stems.  The  varieties  were  Elsie  Herbert,  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  The  Marquis,  Lavender,  George 
Herbert,  Helen  Lewis,  Clara  Curtis,  Evelyn 
Hemus,  Rosie  Adams,  Miss  Audrey  Crier,  John 
Ingman,  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  and  Prince  of  Asturias. 
Mr.  T.  Jones  followed  with  some  fine  specimens, 
carrying  extraordinary  foliage.  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher  won  the  3rd  prize. 

For  12  distinct  bunches,  Mr.  J.  Haycock, 
Waggoners  Inn,  W'rexham,  secured  the  premier 
award ;  and  Lady  Hesketh,  Neston,  Towcester 
(gr.   Mr.  G.   F.  Hallet),  the  2nd  prize. 

Class  5  was  for  12  bunches,  distinct,  to  include 
varieties  specified  in  the  schedule.  This  class 
attracted  18  entries.  The  1st  prize  was  well  won 
by  Mr.  Geo.  Stevenson,  who  staged  splendid 
flowers  of  Constance  Oliver,  Helen  Lewis,  Nora 
Unwin,  Black  Knight  (Spencer),  Mrs.  Collier, 
The  King,  John  Ingman,  The  Marquis,  Mrs.  A. 
Ireland,  Prince  Olaf,  Princess  Victoria  and  St. 
George.  Mr.  T.  Jones  was  2nd  and  Mr.  A.  E. 
Usher,  3rd. 

"  Horace  Wright  "  Challenge  Bowl. 

This  class  was  for  nine  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
distinct  varieties,  and  the  exhibits  made  a  very 
fine  display.  The  Rev.  J.  McMurdie,  Woburn 
Park,  Weybridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Basile),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize.  He  staged  fine  flowers 
of  Jeanne  Ciordon,  Countess  Spencer,  Helen 
Pierce,  Dora  Breadmore,  King  Edward  (Spencer), 
Nora  Unwin,  John  Ingman,  Helen  Lewis  and 
Frank  Dolby.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hallett  was  2nd 
(losing  a  little  in  staging) ;  and  Mrs.  F.  Wallis, 
Avondale,  West  Byfleet,  3rd.  There  were  nine 
entries. 

The  "  Breadmore  "  Challenge  Class 

provided  another  keen  contest,  no  fewer  than 
17  collections  being  staged.  E.  A.  P.  Broad, 
Esq.,  RosehiU,  Par  Station,  Cornwall  (gr.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Prophet),  won  the  1st  prize  with  some 
very  fine  flowers.  The  varieties  were  Black 
Knight,  Paradise  Red  Flake,  Etta  Dyke,  Para- 
dise Carmine,  Dora  Breadmore,  A.  J.  Cook, 
Primrose  Spencer,  M.  Christie,  Queen  Alexandra, 
Miss  Audrey  Crier  and  Henry  Eckford.  Mr. 
E.  CowDY,  Greenhall  Mills,  Loughall,  and  Mr. 
R.  Hallam,  Chestnut  Cirove,  Radclifte-on-Trent, 
were  2nd  and  3rd  in  the  order  named. 

For  six  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  John  Haycock 
obtained  the  1st  prize  for  a  capital  collection 
witli  well-arranged  bunches.  The  varieties  were 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  Nora  Unwin,  Sunrise,  Jas.  Grieve, 
George  Herbert  and  Paradise.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher 
showed  very  well  for  the  2nd  prize  ;  whilst  Mr.  A. 
Lambert  was  3rd. 

The  following  class,  for  six  bunches  without 
any  restriction  as  to  varieties,  proved  popular 
with  30  competitors.  Mrs.  E.  Otter.  Stanhope 
Park,  Greenford  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Fairbairn).  won  the 
1st  prize  with  M.  Christie,  George  Herbert,  A. 
J.  Cook,  Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Fred.  Fairbairn 
and  Frank  Dolby  ;  all  were  very  fine  flowers  and 
well  staged.  Mr.  A.  Lamber't  was  2nd,  and 
Mr.   G.    Baldwin  3rd. 


The  prizes  in  the  competition  for  the  best 
flowers  of  the  varieties  Herbert  Smith,  Jet, 
i\lother  of  Pearl  and  Miss  Millie  Maslin  were 
won  by  jMessrs.  C.  Keith,  A,  E.  Usher,  and 
W.  C.  White  respectively. 

For  one  bunch  of  the  variety  Sutton's  Queen, 
E.  J.  Johnstone,  Esq.,  Groo'mbridge  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  T.  Pockett).  wen  the  1st  prize  witli  well- 
coloured  flowers. 

The  Classification  Class  (Open). 

This  class  is  intended  to  illustrate  the  colour 
distinctions  in  the  Society's  classification.  The 
premier  award  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Keith  with 
the  following  18  varieties: — George  Herbert, 
Etta  Dyke,  The  Marquis,  Queen  Alexandra,  Jas. 
Grieve,  Frank  Dolby,  Paradise,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes, 
Minnie  Christie,  St.  CJeorge,  Rosie  Adams, 
Hannah  Dale.  Evelyn  Hemus,  Jeanne  Gordon, 
Marbled  Blue,  Sybil  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce  and 
Constance  Oliver.  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher  won  the  2nd 
prize  with  a  good  collection ;  and  Messrs.  S. 
Bide  &  Sons,  Farnham,  were  3rd. 

For  16  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  eight  varie- 
ties, JMessrs.  Jones  &  Sons,  Coton  Hill  Nursery, 
Shrewsbury,  were  placed  1st,  Mr.  A.  E.  Usher 
2nd,  and  Mrs.  A.  Tigwell  3rd. 

Class  14  was  for  24  varieties,  distinct.  Mr. 
C  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High  Street,  Winchester, 
led  with  fine  examples  of  Constance  Oliver,  Mrs. 
Collier,  Dusky  Monarch,  Elsie  Herbert,  Apple 
Blossom  Spencer,  Queen  Alexandra,  Paradise 
Ivory,  Mrs.  H.  Bell,  Lavender  George  Herbert, 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Snowflake,  Mrs.  A.  Ire- 
land and  King  Alfonso.  Mr.  Geo.  Humphries, 
Langley  Nurseries,  Chippenham,  was  a  close  2nd, 
with  Mr.  W.  Marple,  Summer  House,  Penk- 
ridge.  Staffs.,  3rd. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  smaller  class  for  12 
bunches,  distinct,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W. 
Hopkins,  who  staged  fine  examples  of  Miss  A. 
Crier,  Prince  of  Asturias,  Nora  Unwin  and  Mrs. 
Routzahn.  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  were  2nd,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  Paskett  3rd. 

I'YowERS   with   Waved   Standards. 

The  classes  devoted  to  varieties  with  waved 
standards  were  very  attractive.  In  that  for  12 
bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  was  irre- 
sistible. His  varieties  were  Countess  Spencer, 
Paradise  Ivory,  Black  Knight  (Spencer),  Frank 
Dolby,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Helen  Lewis, 
Mrs.  H.  Bell,  America  Spencer,' Etta  Dyke.  Mar- 
jorie  Willis,  Kathleen  McGowan  and  Mrs.  Hard- 
castle Sykes.     Mr.  A.  J.  P.askett  was  2nd. 

For  six  bunches  of  the  same  type,  distinct, 
there  were  30  entrants.  Here  Mr.  F.  F.urb.urn 
scored  with  Asta  Ohn,  Helen  Lewis,  Mrs.  H. 
Sykes,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  Fred.  Fairbairn 
and  Nora  Unwin  in  capital  condition.  Mr.  W. 
H  Prophet  was  2nd,  having  large  flowers 
though  not  so  fresh  as  in  the.  1st  prize  group. 

There  were  prizes  offered  for  the  best  three 
bunches  of  Paradise,  Lavender  George  Herbert. 
King  Alfonso  and  Yellowhammer,  and  excellent 
specimens  of  these  varieties  were  exhibited. 

E.  W.  King  Challenge  Cup. 
This  was  offered  for  12  bunches  of  the  newer 
Unwin  and  Spencer  types.  There  .were  17  entries. 
i\Ir.  W.  H.  Prophet  won  the  1st  prize  with  splen 
did  flowers,  the  varieties  being  The  Marquis, 
Nora  Unwin,  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  Paradise  Ivory, 
Helen  Lewis,  Frank  Dolby,  George  Herbert,  Mrs. 
H.  Sykes,  St.  George.  Elsie  Herbert,  Prince  of 
Asturias  and  Mrs.  H.  Bell. 

Burpee  Challenge  Trophy. 

This  was  offered  for  a  display  of  Sweet  Peas 
arranged  on  a  table  4  feet  by  3  feet.  Mr.  R. 
Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  secured  the  premier 
award.  The  varieties  were  Zepliyr.  Fire  King, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  Chas.  Foster,  Clara  Curtis, 
Nancy  Perkins,  Mrs.  Chas.  Foster,  Tom  Bolton, 
President,  Mrs.  H.  Sykes,  John  Ingman,  Mrs.  H. 
Bell,  White  Spencer,  Lancashire,  Elsie  Herbert. 
Maggie  Stark,  and  some  seedlings.  Earl 
Spencer,  K.G.,  Althorp  Park,  Northampton  (gr. 
Mr.  Silas  Cole),  was  2nd  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Lamb 
&  Sons,  The  Nursery,  Bingham,  3rd. 

Mr.  A.  E.  LUSHER  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
12  bunches  of  American  varieties,  staging  some 
very  fino  flowers.  The  varieties  were  Othello 
Spencer,  Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  Asta  Ohn 
Spencer,  King  Edward  Sjjencer,  F.  Morso 
Spencer,  Tennant  Spencer,  White  Spencer,  Flora 
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Norton  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Routzahn.  Messrs.  J. 
Bo.x  and  Bolton  Bros,  were  the  other  winners 
in  the  order  named. 

The  division  for  small  growers  was  very  popu- 
iar,  many  of  tlie  classes  having  more  than  30 
entries,  whilst  the  decorative  classes  were  a  good 
feature.  The  class  for  dinner  tables  secured  an 
entry  of  21  tables,  most  of  these  representing  a 
very  high  order  of  merit.  Mrs.  A.  Robinson, 
Norhyrst,  Park  Hill,  Carshalton,  was  awarded 
the  ist  prize  for  a  light  arrangement  of  the 
creamy  varieties,  and  Miss  Jessie  G.  Cuthbeet- 
SON,  Mark's  Tey,  2nd.  Mi.ss  Ccthbeetson  and 
Messrs.  J.  L.oiB  &  Sons  were  made  equal  Ists  in 
the  class  for  epergnes ;  but  Miss  Cuthbertson 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  Sweet  Peas 
arranged  in  a  vase. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

A  fine  feature  of  the  show  was  the  decoration 
of  the  balcony  at  the  end  of  the  hall.  Huge 
Palms,  towering  high,  formed  a  fine  background, 
whilst  stands  and  vases  were  filled  with  Sweet 
Peas,  the  front  fringed  with  Asparagus  Spren- 
geri.  Great  credit  is  due  to  Messrs.  H.  D. 
Tigwell  &  C.  H.  Curtis.    (Gold  Medal.) 

The  trade  were  well  represented,  their  ex- 
]iibits  being  arranged  beside  the  walls  of 
the  building.  The  following  firms  made  good 
displays: — Messrs.  R.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Bir- 
mingham J  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay 
(Large  Gold  Medal);  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon 
(Gold  Medal);  Messrs.  J.  House  &  Son,  West- 
bury-on-Trym ;  Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton, 
Carnforth  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Messrs.  W.  Atlee 
Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  (Gold  Medal); 
Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  Coggeshall  (Large 
Gold  Jledal);  Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Son,  Great 
Ryburgh  (Silver  Medal) ;  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son, 
Bourne  ;  Messrs.  Kelvvat  &  Son.  Langport ;  Miss 
Hemus,  Upton-on-Severn  ;  Mr.  Henry  Eckford, 
Wem  (Silver  Medal) ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co., 
High  Holborn,  London  (Large  Gold  Medal) ; 
Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham  (Silver-gilt 
Medal) ;  Mr.  Chas.  Breadmore,  Winchester 
(Large  Silver  Medal) ;  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolver- 
hampton (Large  Silver  Medal) ;  Jlessrs.  J.  W. 
King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall ;  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Shrewsbury  (Large  Silver  Medal) ;  Messrs. 
Jarman  &"Son,  Chard;  Mr.  W.  0.  Cautley, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds;  Messrs.  Bide  &  Sons,  Farn- 
ham";  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley 
(Large  Silver  Medal) ;  Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark, 
Dover;  Messrs.  R.  H.  Bath,  Ltd.,  Wisbech;  and 
Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedou  (Silver  Medal). 


SOUTHERN  COUNTIES  CARNATION. 

July  23. — The  armual  exhibition  of  the  South- 
ern Counties  Carnation  Show  was  held  on  the 
Royal  Pier,  Southampton,  on  the  above  date. 
There  was  plenty  of  competition  to  make  a 
representative  and  good  display. 

Carnations. 

Flakes  and  Bizarres. — In  the  class  for  12 
blooms,  distinct,  five  competed.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Taylor,  Oakleigh,  Chcam,  won  the  1st  prize  with 
thoroughly  good  specimens  of  Mentor,  Fireman, 
Joe  Edwards,  Torchlight,  Murillo,  Tom  Attrill, 
Crusader,  Gordon  Lewis,  Admiral  Curzon, 
Bedouin  and  two  unnamed  seedlings.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham, 
Surrey,  was  a  close  2nd,  with  Master  Fred,  Re- 
corder and  G.  Melville  as  noteworthy  sorts. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Linzee,  Bramdean  Lodge,  Alresford, 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  collection  of  six 
flowers,  staging  Thalia,  G.  Melville,  Robert 
Houlgrave  and  Sportsman. 

Fancy  Vaeieties. — Mr.  Douglas  won  the  1st 
prize  for  12  blooms,  distinct,  with  desirable 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Penton,  Hidalgo,  Liberie,  Sam 
Weller,  Mrs.  Gardiner,  Lord  Steyne,  and  seed- 
lings possessing  much  merit;  2nd,  Mr.  Hayward 
Mathias,  Alresford. 

Mr.  Linzee  had  the  best  exhibit  of  six  blooms, 
distinct,  and  was  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Fort,  Kingsgate  Street.  Winchester. 

Sele-oolodeed  Flowers. — Mr.  Taylor  was 
successful  amongst  five  exhibitors  for  12  blooms, 
distinct,  showing  commendable  examples  of 
Caruso,  Snowflight,  Maud  Allen,  Daffodil,  W. 
H.  Parton,  Cardinal,  Sultana  and  Miss  Willmott. 
Mr.  Hayward  Mathias  was  again  2nd. 

Mr.  Linzee  and  Mr.  Fort  won  the  1st  and  2nd 
prizes  for  six  varieties,  both  showing  creditably 


Mr.  Arthur  R.  Brown,  Wyehall  Lane,  King's 
Norton,  Birmingham,  won  the  1st  prize  for  three 
blooms  of  a  white  variety  with  Snowdrop  ;  Mr.  E. 
C.  Goble,  The  Nurseries,  Ryde,  won  in  the  similar 
class  for  blush  or  pink,  with  Blushing  Bride ; 
and  Mr.  H.  R.  Taylor  for  a  salmon  self  and  for 
terra-cotta  and  a  dark  self.  Messrs.  Phillips  & 
Taylor,  Lily  Hall,  Bracknell,  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  "  yellow  "  flowers. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Dutton,  Ivor,  Bucks.,  offered  prizes 
for  three  American  tree  varieties.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham  (gr.  Mr.  G.  EUwood),  won  the  1st  prize 
with  Fair  Maid,  Mrs.   Lawson,  and  Beacon. 

PicoTEES. — For  12  white-ground  varieties,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown  won  1st  place  with  Hon.  Mrs. 
Kenyon,  Favourite,  Queen  of  vSpain,  Mrs. 
Halden,  John  Smith,  and  Myra.  For  12  yellow- 
ground  Picotees  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties, 
Sir.  Douglas  won  the  1st  prize  with  capital 
blooms  of  Exquisite,  Solomon  Giles,  Oberon, 
Santa  Claus,  Cymbeline,  Lady  Freemantle,  and 
Burgomaster.     Mr.  Hayward  "Mathias  was  2nd. 

Encouragement  was  given  to  undressed  blooms 
of  border  varieties,  to  illustrate  their  value  for 


won  Messrs.  Eckford's  prize  for  nine  varieties. 
For  the  best  table  decorated  with  Sweet  Peas 
there  were  seven  entrants.  Mr.  F.  G.  Bealing 
won  the  1st  prize  quite  easily. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  B.  Ladha.ms  &  Son,  Shirley,  South- 
ampton, exhibited  hardy  flowers  (Gold  Medal) , 
Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Red  Lodge  Nur- 
series, Southampton,  Roses  in  pots  and  cut  blooms 
of  Roses  (Gold  Medal)  ;  Mr.  Burnett,  Guernsey, 
Carnations  (Gold  Medal) ;  and  Mr.  J.  Douglas, 
Edenside  Nurseries,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
Carnations. 


DEBATING     SOCIETIES. 


DEVON     AND     EXETER     GARDENERS*. —The 

aniiiiil  summer  outing  was  held  on  the  21st  inst.  The 
iiifimbers  proceeded  to  Plymouth  and  thence  up  the  river 
Tamar  by  special  steamer  to  PentilUe  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Col.  Coryton.  At  PentiUie  are  many  fine  specimens 
of  the  rarer  Rhododendrons,  including  R.  Falconeri, 
R.  Fortunei,  R.  Aucklandii,  R.  campylocarpum,  and  R, 
campanulatum,  Benthamia  fragifera  was  represented  by 
some  fine  trees  in  full  bloom,    A  specimen  of  Magnoha 
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Pig,  35. — ROSE  mrs.  taft:  a  dwarf  polyantha  variety  with  rose- 
coloured  FLOWERS. 

This  variety  has  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.    (See  p.  345,  Vol.  XLV.). 


out-of-door  flowering,  but  there  were  not.  many 
entries.  For  12  blooms  Mr.  Hayward  INTathias 
won  the  1st  prize,  showing  Sam  Weller,  Lord 
Steyne,  Viola,  Douce  Davie,  and  ]\Irs.  F. 
Wellesley.    Mr.  E.  Goble,  Ryde,  was  2nd. 

Decorated  dinner  tables  with  Carnations  and 
Picotees  were  numerous.  Mrs.  E.  Ladhams, 
Alresford  House,  Southampton,  had  the  best 
arrangement. 

Sweet  Peas. 

For  12  bunches,  distinct  {Mr.  Sydenham's 
prize),  A.  P.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twyford  Lodge,  Win 
Chester  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hughes),  won  the  1st  prize 
with  fine  blooms  of  Audrey  Crier,  Evelyn  Hemus, 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes,  Mrs.  C.  Foster,  and 
Helen  Lewis  as  the*  best.  Admiral  Sir  J.  Hop- 
kins, Greatbridge  House,  Rorasey  (gr.  Mr.  Mat- 
tingley),  was  2nd.  Eight  exhibitors  competed  for 
Messrs.  Toogood's  prizes  for  nine  bunches,  Mr.  F. 
Green,  Inverary,  The  Polygon,  Southampton, 
winning  with  a  capital  set.  G.  H.  Kitchin,  Esq., 
Compton  End,  Winchester   (gr.   Mr.  D.  Grant), 


filanca,  12  feet  in  hei-^ht,  was  much  admired.  Against  the 
buttresses  of  the  terrace,  Pomegranates,  Lapagerias,  Ber- 
beridopsis  coralliiia,  and  Edwardsia  Macnabiana  seemed 
quite  at  home.  In  a  dell  were  British  ferns,  Lomarias 
growing  as  robustly  as  Bracken,  L.  Magelliana  was  par- 
ticularly  noticeable.  A  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  in  see- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  villages  abutting  on  Plymouth  Sound 
and  the  warships.     A,  H. 

ALTON  HORTICULTURAL.— The  members  visited 
Aldenham  Houfe  Gardens,  Elstree,  on  July  21.  Mr. 
F-dwin  Beckett  conducted  the  party  through  the  grounds. 
The  scenery  was  much  admired.  The  collection  of  flowering 
shrubs  and  trees  afforded  much  that  was  of  interest. 
After  lunch  the  kitchen  gardens  and  fruit  quarters  were 
inspected. 

GUILDFORD  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

About  50  of  the  members  visited  the  Royal  Guirdens,  Frog- 
more,  on  Wednesday,  July  21.  A  tour  of  inspection  was 
made  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  T.  Edwards.  The  State 
Apartments  were  first  visited  and  afterwards  the  terrace 
with  its  flower-beds,  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  glass 
department.  Next  were  visited  the  vineries,  Peach  and 
other  plant  houses.  In  the  kitchen  garden  also  the  visitors 
saw  much  of  interest.  Returning  to  the  castle  some  of 
the  members  ascended  the  Round  Tower,  whilst  others 
inspected  the  interesting  Alpine  garden  belonging  to  Sir 
Dighton  Probyn,  Bt.    /.  G. 
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IVIARKEXS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  Jxdy  33. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  fur  the  subjoined 
reports.  Thty  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
Diust  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 


Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,  best 
American  (var.) 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,  per 
doz.     bundles 

—  "Malmaisons," 
p,  doz.  blooms 

Caitleyas,  per  do?.. 

blooms 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles 
Cypripediums,  per 

dozen  blooms.,     i 
Eucharis  grandillura, 

per  dz.  blooms    2 
Gaillardias,      per 

dozen  bunches    2 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     3 

—  Brenchlyensis      5 
Gypsophila   ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  paniculata 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches 

—  (German) 
Lilium      auratum, 

per  bunch 

—  Candicum 

—  lon^'iflorum   ... 

—  lane  i  folium, 
rubrum 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality  ... 
Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 
and  yellow     ... 


=i.d.  s.d. 


...    2 


0-8  01 

6- 
0- 

2  0 
2  0 

0- 

12  0 

0- 

8  0 

0-14  0 

(^-30 

6- 

2  6 

6- 

3  6 

0-3  0 

0-5  0 
0-6  0 

0-30 
0-4  0 

0- 
0- 

6  0 
i  0 

0- 
0- 
0- 

3  0 

2  6 

3  0 

6-2  6 
6-2  0 

0-  9  0 
0-16  0 

0-3  0 

Mignonette,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Myosoiis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Odon  t  o  giossuin 
crispum,  per 
dozen    blooms 

Pelargoniums, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Poppies,  Iceland, 
p.  doz.  bunches 

—  Shirley 
Pyrethrums,       per 

dozen  bunches... 

Richardia  atricana, 

(calla)  per  doz. 

Roses,   12  blooms, 

Niphetos 
-~  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  K  ai  se  ri  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Meroiet     ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Mme.Cbatenay 

—  Mrs.  J.   Laing 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride     ... 

—  UirichBrunner 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Static  e,        per 

dozen  

Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 


s.d. s.d. 

3  0-50 
16-20 

2  0-26 

4  {^-  60 

4  0-60 

2  0-40 

2  0-30 

3  0-60 

16-26 

10-20 
10-20 

2  0-30 

16-30 
16-30 
10-26 
10-30 
10-26 
10-20 
10-26 
10-20 

5  0-80 

3  0-60 

2  0-30 
10-30 
0  3-04 


Cat  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medm.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Ctoton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves, each 
Ictns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 

—  -  (l-reuch) 


6  0-90 
16-20 

8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
16-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


Grasses  (hardy), 
dozen  bunches 

Ha  rdy  f  oti  ag  e 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy -I  eaves,   bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
per dz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs., 
(English  ) 
small-leaved... 

—  French 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails     


•  s.d. 
-  30 


3  0- 
2  0- 


1  6- 
4  0- 


4  0- 

l  0- 


2  6 
5  0 


6  0 
1  6 


Plants  in  Pots,  &o. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Auipelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green   

—  Tariegated 
Asparagus   plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issi  mus 
Cal  ceo  I  ari  a  s, 

yellow,    per 

dozen  

Campanula         iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 

per  dozen 
Chrysanthemum 

coronarium 

per  dozen 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos  Weddelli- 
ana.^^r  dozen... 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 
Crassulas,  per  doz. 
Croions,  per  dozen 
Cyperus   alterni- 

fotius,  dozen ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-30  0 

8  6-50 

15  0-24  0 
80  0-42  0 


12  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 


5  0-70 


4  0-60 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 

4  0-60 

5  0-70 
8  0-12  0 

18  0-30  0 

4  0-50 


s.d.  s.d. 
Cyperus  laxus,  per 

dozen 4  0-50 

Oracsenas,  perdoz.     9  0-24  0 
Euonynius,perdz., 

in  pots.  .  ...  3  0-  8  0 
—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 
Ferus,  in  thumbs, 


per  100 

8  0-12  0 

—  in    small    and 

large  60's      ... 

12  0-20  0 

—  in      48's,     per 

dozen  ... 

4  0-60 

—  choicer  sorts... 

8  0-12  0 

—  in     S2's,     per 

dozen 

10  0-18  0 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen  

8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  az. 

6  0-80 

luchsias,  per  doz. 

4  0-60 

Grevilleas,  per  dz. 

4  0-60 

Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  

4  0-50 

Hydrangea  panicu- 

lata        

12  0-24  0 

—  hortensis 

9  0-18  0 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

ventia       Belniore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen  

18  0-30  0 

!,alania  borbonica. 

per  dozen 

12  0-iy  0 

.-ilium     I  o  n  g  i  - 

florum,  per  dz. 

10  0-12  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen... 

12  0-24  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

Plants  in  Pots,  fie:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  r^Co/i/i/.). 

s.d.  s.d 
Lobelia,  per  dozen  4  0-50 
Marguerites, white, 

per  dozen       ...    5  0-80 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz.  12  0-15  0 
Mignonet  te,  per 

dozen....        ...    4  0-60 

Musk,  per  dozen...  3  0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen       ...     6  0-90 

—  Ivy  leaved      ...     5  0-60 

—  Oak  leaved     ...     4  0-60 

—  Zonals 4  0-60 


Rbodanthe,  per 
dozen  

Roses,  11. P. 's,  per 
dozen  .. 

—  Polyantha  va- 
rieties   

—  Ramblers,  each 
Selagiiiella,     per 

dozen  

Spirsea  japonica,  p. 

dozen 

Verbenas,    per 

dozen  


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d,  s.d, 
Apples     (English), 
Gladstone,  per 
bushel 3  0-40 

—  (Ta  sm  anian), 
per  case : 

—  French  Crab...  10  0-11  0 

—  Sturmers        ..  10  0-13  0 

—  Lisbons,  cases    9  0-12  0 
Apricots   (French), 

per  box 


0  6- 
3  0- 


—  i  sieve- 
Bananas,  bunch 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         „ 

—  Extra        ,, 

—  Giant        „ 

—  (Claret  coloured)  4  0-50 

—  Red  Doubles  ..     7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    ,, 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

—  Napoleon 

—  Bigarreau 

—  Early  Amber... 

—  Waterloo 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 

—  Circassian 

—  Ellon  Heart  ... 

—  Frogmore  Big- 
arreau 

Currants  (French), 
black,*  sieve... 

—  (English),   red, 
i  sieve 

—  white,  gallon... 

—  per  peck 

—  (English),  blk., 
i  sieve 

Figs(Guernsey),dz. 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), i  sieve...    10-30 
Grape   Fruit,   case    9  0-13  0 
Grapes  (new)        ...  0  10-  2  6 

—  English    Ham- 

bros,  p.  lb.     ...    0  8-10 


9  0-10  0 
6  6-80 
8  0-90 
10  0-12  0 


5  0-56 
0  6-10 

4  6-66 
2  0-30 

2  0-30 

3  0-36 

3  0-40 
2  0-46 
2  0-30 

13-20 

4  6-60 

2  0-30 
10-16 
10-16 

5  0-66 
16-20 


Grapes,   Alicantes, 
per  lb 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 

—  M  ad  r  e  s  field 
Court,    per  lb. 

Lemons,  box : 

—  Messina,  300  .. 

—  Do.         360... 

—  (Naples),  case 
Limes,  per  case  ... 
Lychfies,  per  box... 
Melons    (English), 

each     

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Canteloupe    ... 

—  Valencia,  case 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 
bag        

—  Brazils,  new, 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona,  bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 
Oranges  (Denia)  ... 

—  Cal  if  or  nian 
seedless,  per 
case     

—  (Valencia)  per 
case  (420) 

—  per  case  (714)... 

—  Murcias,  per 
case     

Peaches    (English) 

—  (French),  p.  bx. 
Pineapples,  each  .. 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Plums  (French),  i 

sieve    ... 

—  Gages  (French), 
per  box 

—  per  J  sieve  .. 
Raspberries,  p.  dz. 

punnets 
Strawberries,  Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 
punnets 


s.d.  s.d. 
6  0-80 
9  0-12  0 

8  0-12  0 

5  0-10  6 

4  0-60 

6  0-90 

5  0-60 

s.d.  s.d. 

10-16 
10-26 

16-20 

5  6-7  6 

6  0-86 
12  0-20  0 

3  0  — 
10-13 

10-16 
10-16 

16-46 
6  6-80 

2  0-12  0 

88  0-40  0 

33  0-35  0 
30  0-32  0 

10  0-14  0 

11  0-23  0 


11  0-22  0 

12  0-18  0 

13  0 -20  0 

2  0-15  0 
0  8-10 
19-36 
4  0-60 

4  0-70 

0  8-10 

3  6-66 


Remarks. — There  is  no  alteration  in  prices,  and  condi- 
tions remain  the  same  as  last  week.  Edward  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  and  Si.  PancraSs  July  28,  1909. 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wliolesale  Prices. 


Actichokes(Globe), 
per  dozen 

—  white,  p.bushet 

—  per  cwt. 
Beans,  per  lb.: 

—  (English) 

—  (French) 

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Broad,    per 
bushel 

Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,   p.  tally 

—  per  crate 

—  per  box  (24)    ... 

—  Greens,  bushel 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (English), 
dozen  bunches 

—  (French), bunch 

—  Dutch,  dozen 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celertac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Cucumbers,  perdz. 

—  per  flat,  2^  to  3 
dozen  

Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,     for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 
Leeks,   12   bundles 
Lettuces  (English), 
per  crate,  5  dz. 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 


s.d 

s.d. 

2  6- 

3  0 

2  0- 

2  6 

8  6 

0  4- 

0  6 

0  4- 

0  5 

0  3- 

07 

S  0- 

2  6 

X  3- 

2  0 

3  n- 

6  0 

7  1!- 

H  0 

H  (1- 

3  6 

1  0- 

1  6 

8  0- 

10  0 

1  3- 

2  0 

(1  4- 

0  .1 

1  0- 

1  3 

2  0-2  61 

1  6- 

2  H 

0  3}- 

0  4 

10- 

2  0 

4  0- 

66 

10-16 

17  0-21  0 

a  0- 

2  6 

3  0- 

46 

H  0 

— 

(1  6- 

0  H 

0  4- 

0  6 

0  6- 

0  8 

Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
per  bag 

—  Lisbons,  p.  bos 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  Valencia,  per 
case      7 

Parsley,  12  bunches    3 

—  4  sieve 1 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel : 

—  Blues 2 

—  Whites  ...     2 
Potatos(TenerifiFe), 

per  cwt.         ...    8 

—  (St.  Malo),cwt.    6 

—  (Jersey),  cwt.  .     6 

—  (English),  per 
bushel 2 

Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches    1 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

(French),     per 

bunch  

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.    ... 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package 

Watercress,,  p.  flat 


,d.  s.d. 
0    — 


0-11  0 
0-9  0 


4  0-60 


0-8  0 
0  — 
6    — 


6-4  6 
0-3  0 

0-9  0 
6-5  9 
3-7  0 

6-3  0 

a- 1  6 

6-4  0 
3-  1  6 

8i- 
0    — 

a-  0  4 

0-3  3 
8    - 
9-2  3 

6-7  6 

0-6  0 


Remarks. — English  Cherries  are  arriving  in  a  sounder 
condition,  but  there  is  not  much  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  them.  Bigarreau  Napoleon  and  Waterloo 
are  the  most  saleable  varieties.  There  is  still  a  few  Straw- 
berries arriving,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is  over.  Goose- 
berries remain  very  cheap.  French  Plums,  includinfj 
Gages,  are  received  in  larger  quantities  and  are  selling 
freely.  Apricots  from  France  are  very  cheap.  Peaches  ana 
Nectaries  are  slightly  cheaper.  Tomatos  are  firm  at  39. 
to  3s.  fid.  per  12  lbs.  The  demand  for  vegetables  is 
moderate.  E,  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden,  Wednesday,  July  28, 
1909. 

Potatos. 
percwt. 
Bedfords—  s.d.  s.d. 

Early  Puritan        ...  3  3-39 

Epicure        8  3-36 

White     Beauty     of 

Hebron     ...         ..  3  6-39 


percwt. 
Bedfords—  s.d.  s.d. 

Sharpe's  Express...  8  6-40 
Kents  — 
Sharpe's  Express...  4  0-46 

Epicure        8  6-40 

May  Queen 4  0-48 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

After  this  week,  until  next  April,  the  Flower  Market  will 
not  be  open  for  the  sale  of  pot  plants  except  on  Tuesdays, 
Thursdays,  and  Saturdays.  For  cut  flowers  the  market  will 
be  open  every  morning,  but  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays  the  sales  will  not  commence  before  7  a.m.,  and 
they  will  continue  for  two  hours.  At  the  many  whole'^ale 
stores  about  the  vicinity  of  the  market  cut  flowers  can  be 
purchased  up  to  midday,  and  often  later.  I  have  recently 
visited  several  nurseries,  and  I  find  the  growers  complain 
that  their  secondary  crops  are  all  backward. 

Pot  Plants. 
Supplies  of  good  flowering  plants  are  abundant.  Large 
quantities  of  white-flowered  Marguerites  of  good  quality 
failed  to  find  purchasers  this  morning.  Hydrangeas  also 
are  over  plentiful.  Fuchsias  are  seen  in  large  quantities. 
These  plants  are  well  grown.  The  supply  of  Rambler  Roses 
is  not  exhausted,  but  it  will  not  last  much  longer.  The 
dwarf  Polyantha  varieties  are  later.  Campanula  isophylla 
alba  and  C.  i.  Mayi  are  both  very  finely  flowered.  Pelargon- 
iums in  all  sections  are  remarkably  good.  Best  plants  of 
Lobelia  in  4J-inch  pots  are  much  scarcer.  One  salesman  in- 
formed me  that  he  has  sold  all  his  stock  and  has  since  had 
several  enquiries  for  more  stock.  Verbenas  are  good,  and 
supplies  will  last  for  some  time  to  come.  The  pink-flowered 
Spirseas  are  not  much  in  demand.  Rbodanthe  is  nearly 
finished  for  the  season.  Stocks  of  Mignonette  hold  out 
well.  The  plants  are  much  better  than  those  usually  seen  so 
late  in  the  season.  Musk  is  also  good.  Well-flowered  plants 
of  Coreopsis  are  plentiful.  In  Ferns,  the  plumose  fronded 
Nephrolepis  are  very  good.  They  may  be  purchased  at 
reasonable  prices.    A  few  Chrysanthetnums  are  seen. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Supplies  all  round  are  over  abundant.  Good  Roses  may 
be  bought  for  about  6s.  per  dozen  bunches,  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  extra  special  blooms  on  long  stems.  Carnations 
also  are  very  cheap.  Much  better  blooms  of  white  varieties 
are  seen  than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago.  Enchantress  is 
the  most  plentiful.  Good  crimson  Carnations  are  scarcer. 
Liliums  were  making  slightly  advanced  prices  this 
morning,  but  these  may  not  be  maintained.  Blooms 
of  L.  auratum  are  of  much  better  quality,  and  there  are 
some  very  well-coloured  examples  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum. 
Double  white  Stocks  are  remarkably  fine.  1  measured  some 
bunches  this  morning  which,  including  stems,  were  fully 
3  feet  long;  the  flower-spikes  were  proportionately 
massive.  Asters  are  of  fairly  good  quality,  but  they  are 
not  selling  freely.  Sweet  Peas  are  considerably  over  done, 
and  many  of  the  flowers  are  wasted.  Gypsophila  paniculata 
is  marketed  in  large  quantities,  but  it  is  not  yet  at  its  best. 
Gladioli,  of  several  types,  are  good.  I  noted  a  very  pretty 
pink-flowered  variety  of  the  gandavensis  section.  The 
only  flowers  that  are  scarce  are  best  Orchids.  Hardy 
flowers  are  seen  in  huge  quantities.— v4.  H.,  Covent  Garden. 
July  28,  1909. 


THE    WEATHER. 


Thk    Following    Summary    Record     of    the 

weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  July  24,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  temperature  was  equal  to  the  average  in  Eng- 
land N.E.,  slightly  above  it  in  England  E.,  and  below 
it  elsewhere.  In  Scotland  N.  and  W.  the  departure 
from  the  normal  was  nearly  2".  The  highest  of  the 
maxima  occurred  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  week, 
and  ranged  from  76°  in  England  E.  and  75"  in  Eng- 
land S.E.  and  S.W.  and  the  Midland  Counties  to  68'^  in 
Ireland  N.  and  to  64"  in  Scotland  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima  were  registered  at  most  stations  on  the  20th,  where 
they  varied  from  40^  in  Scotland  N.  and  England  S.E.  to  46" 
in  England  E.  and  N.W.  and  to  53"  in  the  English  Channel. 
The  lowest  grass  readings  reported  were  31"  at  Llangam- 
march  Wells,  34"  at  Birmingham,  and  36"  at  Crathes, 
Hereford  and  Greenwich. 

The  ram/aU  was  considerably  more  than  the  average  in 
Scotland  N.  and  W.  and  England  N.W.,  and  about  normal 
in  Ireland,  but  less  in  all  other  districts,  the  fall  being  much 
below  the  normal  in  England  E.,  S.E.  and  the  English 
Channel.  Douglas  and  some  Scottish  localities  experienced 
more. than  an  inch  on  one  of  the  later  days  of  the  week. 
Holyhead  1"5  inch. 

The  bright  sunshine  somewhat  exceeded  the  average  except 
in  Scotland  W.,  England  N.W.,  and  the  English  Channel. 
The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  ranged  from  55  in 
England  S.E.  and  54  in  England  E.  to  29  in  Scotland  N.  and 
Ireland  N.  and  to  38  in  England  N.W. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  etulitiff  July  2S. 
A  cold  and  wet  week,—Wl  the  days  of  the  past  week  were 
cold  for  the  time  of  year,  and  also  most  of  the  nights.  The 
ground  is  now  very  cold  for  July,  bein^  3"  colder  at  2  feet 
deep,  and4''  colder  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain 
fell  on  all  but  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  nearly  an  inch— by  far  the  greater  part  of  that 
amount  was,  however,  deposited  on  one  day,  ttie  27th  inst. 
For  the  first  time  since  the  beginning  of  the  month  a  few 
drops  of  rain-water  came  to-day  throagh  the  soil  gauge  on 
which  short  grass  is  growing.  On  the  same  day  1}  gallons 
passed  through  the  bare  soil  gauge.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  six  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  a  qnaricr  of  an 
hour  a  day  short  of  the  average  duration  at  this  period  of  July. 
The  winds  have  been  as  a  rule  moderately  high,  and  in  the 
win<lic';t  hour  the  mean  velocity  amomitct^  to  IC  miles- 
direction  W.S.W.  F'or  the  third  week  in  »4iccession  the 
direction  of  the  wind  has  been  almost  ciclusively  some 
westerly  point  of  the  comjjass.  The  mean  aiT.onntof  moisture 
in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternocn  exceeded  a 
seasonable  quantity  for  tliat  hour  by  8  per  cent.— Jli,  M.( 
Berkhamstaf,  July  28,  1909. 
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PARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[CoriesponJents  a)  e  le.]  nested  to  write  the  names  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  chm^e  is 
made  for  these  announcevients,  butt/  a  sviall  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  pinccd  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
achnoivled^vieni  made  in  these  columns,'] 

Mr.  Walter  Wainwright,  for  7i  years  Gardcier  to  the 
late  Richard  Hobson,  Esq..  J. P.,  D.L.,  The  Mar- 
fords,  Bromborough,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Stephen 
Williamson,  Copley  House,  Thornton  Hough,  Cheshire. 

Mr.  W.  Phillips,  for  the  past  llj  years  Gardener  and 
Bailiff  to  J.  H.  Buxton,  Esq,,  as  Gardener  to 
W.  Inglis-Jones,  Esq.,  Derry  Ormond,  Llangybi, 
Cardiganshire.  (Thanks  for  Is.  contribution  to  the 
R.G.O.  Fund.) 

Mr.  George  A.  Ridley,  for  the  last  10  years  Gardener  to 
Viscount  Deerhukst,  as  Gardener  to  Joseph  Pike,  Esq., 

Dunsland,  Glanmire,  co.  Cork. 

Mr.  G.  Booth,  previously  Foreman  at  Poltimore  Gar- 
dens, Devon,  and  Canweli  HljII,  Staffordshire,  also  at 
Aske  Hall,  Yorkshire,  as  Gardener  to  Lady  Payne 
Gallwey,  Thirkleby  Park,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  W.  Rich,  for  2^  years  Gardener  to  C.  E.  Lacy- 
Hulbert,  Esq.,  Mayfield,  Cheani,  and  previously  for 
many  years  Gardener  to  the  late  General  G.  B.  Fisher, 
Paignton,  Devon,  as  Gardener  to  Frank  Ree,  Esq,, 
Antoneys,  Puiner,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  George  Bailey,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  at 
Studley  Royal  Gardens,  Ripon.  as  Gardener  to  A.  J. 
Murray,  Esq  ,  The  Hall,  Thornton-le-Street,  Thirsk, 
Yorks. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


James    Veitch    &    Sons,    Ltd.,    Royal    Exotic     Nursery, 

Chelsea,  London  — Strawberry  plants. 
George    Bunyard    &    Co.,    Ltd,,    The  Royal   Nurseries, 

Maidstone— Strawberry  plants. 
William  Bull  &  Sons,    King's   Road,  Chelsea,   London, 

S.W.— Orchids. 
F.  Herbert  Chapman,  Rye— Daffodils. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle— Bulbs. 


©bituari). 


Eugene -Emery  Transon. — A  well-known 
French  horticulturist  has  passed  away  in  the 
person  of  Mons.  Eugene-Kmery  Transon,  whose 
death  occurred  last  week  at  his  residence,  1, 
Route  d'Olivet,  Orleans.  The  deceased  nursery- 
man was  72  years  of  age.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  the  23rd  inst. 

John  Thorpe — On  July  15,  at  Chicago,  Mr. 
John  Thorpe  died  in  his  70tli  year,  after  a  long 
iUness.  I\Ir.  Thorpe  had  been  for  many  years  a 
prominent  figure  in  American  horticulture. 
"  Uncle  John,"  as  he  was  familiarly  known,  will 
be  remembered  by  British  visitors  to  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair  as  the  superintendent  of  the  horti- 
cultural department.  He  had  come  to  Chicago 
in  1892  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  the  ex- 
hibition grounds  there.  Thorpe  was  bom  at 
Keyham,  in  Leicestershire,  England,  in  1842. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bell  &  Thorpe, 
nurserymen  and  florists^  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
On  the  break  up  of  the  business  in  1874,  Mr. 
Thorpe  went  to  the  United  States,  joined 
the  well-known  firm  of  Hallock  &  Son,  .and 
became  exceedingly  popular  in  the  American 
horticultural  trade.  He  raised  many  seedling 
Pelargoniums  and  is  credited  with  having  raised 
the  variety  known  as  "  Happy  Thought." 
Having  a  natural  liking  for  cross-fertilisation,  he 
also  raised  many  good  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  plants.  He  waa  very  fond  of  flowers  of  all 
kinds,  and  had  a  good  knowledge  of  their  culture 
and  nomenclature.  The  Society  of  American 
Florists  owes  its  inception  to  John  Thorpe,  and 
he  was  its  first  president  in  1884-5.  Had  he 
lived  he  would  have  been  an  interested  and 
interesting  visitor  at  the  25th  annual  con- 
vention of  this  organisation,  which  is  to  be 
held  at  Cincinnati  next  month.  The  Ohio 
City  was  the  venue  of  the  first  convention  in 
1885.  Thorpe's  memory  will  be  kept  green  in 
America  by  the  Rose  Uncle  John,  which  is  a 
popular  market  variety  here.  Genial,  kindly, 
and  companionable,  the  personality  of  John 
Thorpe  will  be  missed  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 
il.  £,.  Buhards,  Chicago. 


ENQUIRY. 

Primula. — Are  there  other  species  of  Primula 
besides  P.  japonica  and  P.  dentieulata  which 
would  grow  easily  and  seed  themselves  in  the 
damper  parts  of  the  wild  garden?  I  am  told 
by  friends  that  P.  sikkimensis  does  not  really 
do  well,  as  it  has  constantly  to  be  replanted. 
But  of  recent  years  this  genus  has  been  en- 
riched by  discoveries  in  China.  Concerning 
many  of  these  species  I  have  no  experience. 
B.  L. 


Books:  E.  U.  W.  We  do  not  know  a  book 
of   the   description  required. 

C.tENATioN  :  Wallham  and  G.  J.  H.  The  plants 
are  affected  with  Sclerotinia  disease.  Those 
already  attacked  cannot  be  saved,  and  should 
not  be  used  for  layering.  Treat  the  soil  with 
quicklime. 

Cucumber  :  H.  C,  W.  W.  O.  and  F.  B.  S.  <fc  Co. 
The  plants  are  subjected  to  an  excess  of 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere,  no  less  than  in  the 
soil.  Give  increased  ventilation,  especially  in 
the  early  hours  of  the  day. 

Grapes  :  W.  Gower.  The  fungus  Gloeosporium 
ampelophagum  is  undoubtedly  present  on  some 
of  the  shoots.  All  such  spotted  shoots  should 
be  cut  out  and  removed  to  the  fire  heap. — 
/.  C.    See  reply  to  W.  C.  under  "  Nectarine." 

Injury  to  the  Skin  Caused  by  Contact  with 
Certain  Living  Plants;  /.  II-'.,  Horsham. 
If  you  refer  to  the  issue  of  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  for  August  8,  1908,  p.  110,  you  will 
find  an  article  on  the  subject  of  plants  and 
skin  irritation.  The  statement  made  by  your 
friend  rests  on  a  basis  of  truth,  although  in  its 
baldness  it  may  exaggerate  the  facts  of  the 
case. 

LiNNEAN  :'  Instriirtor.  Candidates  for  Fellow- 
ship are  admitted  by  election.  Write  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Burlington 
House,  Piccadilly,  London,  W. 

Marrows:  IF.  C.  Your  specimens  present  no 
appearance  of  disease.  The  failure  is  due  to 
something  unsuitable  in  the  cultivation 
afforded   the   plants. 

Melon:  S.  0.  J.  See  above  reply  to  H.  C, 
W.  W.  C.  and  F.  E.  S.  d-  Co.  under  "  Cucum- 
ber." 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  Nicol.  The  cardboard  box 
in  which  you  packed  the  Peach  fruit  was  so 
damaged  in  the  post  that  the  fruit  itself  was 
smashed  before  delivery  here. 

Names  of  Plants  :  IF.  D.  A  species  of 
Linaria,  probably  L.  reticulata. — G.  H.  S. : 
1,  Actea  spicata;  2,  Valeriana  Phu ;  3,  Ery- 
throchsete  palmatifida  (syn.  Senecio  japonicus)  ; 
4,  Not  recognised  ;  5,  Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  6, 
Lychnis  chalcedonica  ;  7,   specimen   withered  ; 

8,  Lilium  Martagon.  (Thanks  for  Is.  received 
for  R.G.O.F.)— i7.  B.  1,  Crown  or  Mummy 
Pea ;  2,  Lathyrus  rotundifoliua ;  3,  Typha 
angustifolia.— .k.  E.  S.  1  and  2,  Sedum  Sie- 
boldii  probably,  send  when  in  flower ;  3,  S. 
spectabile. — G.  11.  1,  Thalictrum  flavum;  2, 
Lysimachia  vulgaris ;  3,  Polemonium  reptans  ; 
4,  Orobus  lathyroides  ;  5,  Lychnis  chalcedonica. 
— A.  P.  1,  'The  specimen  was  withered;  2, 
Inula  salicifolia  :  3,  Platycodon  grandiflorum ; 
4,  Gaultheria  Shallon ;  5,  Ajuga  species ;  6, 
Lysimachia  vulgaris. — T.  T .  1,  Scabiosa  ochro- 
leuca :  2,  Astrantia  carniolica ;  3,  Sidalcea 
malvieflora  ;  4,  CEnothera  fruticosa  Youngii ;  5, 
Veronica  virginica  var. ;  5,  Anthemis  tinctoria. 
—B.  It.  D.  £s.  Abies  cephalonica.—/.  Z».  W. 
1,  Lonicera  tatarica  ;  2,  Ozothamnus  rosmarini- 
folius  :  3,  Spiriea  Thunbergii ;  4,  Cotoneaster 
microphylla  var.  glacialis  ;  5,  C.  Simonsii ;  6, 
Ligustrum  japonicum. — Legemo.  1,  Stro- 
bilanthes  sp.  ;  2  and  3,  Philadephus  sp.  (not 
recognisable) ;  4,  probably  Rhus  'To.icicodendron 
(Poison  Ivy) ;  5,  Halesia  hispida ;  6,  Cotoneaster 
Simonsii  ;  7,  Spirsea  canescens ;  8,  S.  japonica  ; 

9,  Clematis  species. — 11'.  /.  1,  Rehmannia 
angulata;    2,     Adiantum    cuueatum,     strong- 


growing  var.  ;  3,  Tilia  platyphyllos  aspleni- 
folia  ;  4.  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea  ;  5,  Rhus 
Cotinus;  6,  Spirsa  discolor. — C.  A.  1,  Pteris 
arguta  ;  2,  Selaginella  caulescens  ;  3,  Lygodium 
japonicum  ;  4,  Davallia  buUata ;  5,  Asplenium 
alatum  ;  6,  Blechnum  orientale. — H.  E.  T .  1, 
Abutilon  Golden  Gem;  2,  Abutilon  Piincess  of 
Wales ;  3,  Adiantum  formosum ;  4,  Magnolia 
acuminata;  5,  Asclepias  curassavica. — U njent. 
Adiantum  Capillus-veneris. — A^.  H.  P.  Digi- 
talis lutea.— .1.  IK.  A.  We  cannot  undertake 
to  name  garden  Roses;  9,  Spiraa  ja- 
ponica callosum ;  10,  Bambusa  gracilis ; 
11,  Spiraja  media ;  12,  Hedera  Helix 
glomerata;  13,  Hedera  canariensis  aurea, 
arborescent  form.  —  F.  H.  J.  1,  Adiantum 
excisum ;  2,  Adiantum  cuneatura  Pacotii ; 
3,  Cyrtomium  Fortune! ;  4,  Panicum  plicatum  ; 
5,  Bambusa  Fortunei ;  6,  Abutilon  Savitzii ;  7, 
Begonia  Madame  Anna  Low. — R.  0.  Y.  1, 
Oncidium  obryzatura  ;  2,  Oncidium  pratextum  ; 
3,  Odontoglossum  Coradinei ;  4,  Brassia  verru- 
cosa; 5,  Maxillaria  picta. — J.  C.  Knowlc. 
Crown  or  Mummy  Pea.  Pisum  elatius,  known 
in  gardens  as  Pisum  sativum  var  nmhellatum. 
— E.  B.  1,  Helenium  pumilum ;  2,  Eudbeckia 
laevigata;  3,  Lychnis  chalcedonica;  5,  Galega 
officinalis ;  6,  Alstromcria  aurea. — Fencote. 
Dictamnus  fraxinella. — T.  B.  G.  cb  Son.  The 
specimen  was  sent  without  foliage  :  it  is  pro- 
bably Lychnis  grandiflora. — E.  T.  Phalaris 
arundinacea  variegated  variety. — Z?.  G.  1, 
Achillea  Ptarmica ;  2,  Pulmonaria  mollis. — 
A.  ir.  C.  Probably  Ptclea  trifoliata ;  send 
again  when  in  flower  or  fruit. — H.  H.  2t. 
Olearia  macrodonta. 

Nectarine  Fruit:  IF.  C.  Soft  fruits  such  as 
Nectarines,  Peaches,  Cherries,  and  Goose- 
berries, frequently  split  their  fruits  owing  to 
an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil  or  atmosphere 
or  both.  "Vou  have  probably  noticed  that  tho 
number  of  split  Cherries  this  year  is  quite 
extraordinary,  whereas  in  a  dry,  hot  season 
such  a  thing  is  scarcely  known  on  out-of-doors 
trees.  As  your  Nectarines  have  been  culti- 
vated indoors,  it  may  be  useful  to  say  that  a 
tendency  to  splitting  is  caused  by  "extreme 
conditions  following  quickly  upon  each  other. 
For  instance,  if  the  borders  are  allowed  to 
become  very  dry,  and  then  for  a  time  they  are 
flooded  with  water,  a  set  of  conditions  is  pro- 
duced which  frequently  results  in  splitting. 
Steady,  rather  than  fitful,  growth  is  to  be 
encouraged.  You  should  not  apply  any  arti- 
ficial or  other  kind  of  manure  to  a  tree 
exhibiting  the  condition  of  which  you  complain. 

Pe.ir  Fruits  :  J  no.  McC.  The  fruits  have  been 
checked  in  growth  at  an  early  stage,  causing 
the  rupture  of  the  skin  and  subsequent  out- 
growths.    There  is  no  fungus  disease  present. 

Plane  Trees  :  J .  L.  li.  The  trouble  is  caused 
by  the  fungus  known  as  the  Plane  leaf  scorch 
(Gloeosporium  nervisequum).  It  is  too  late  to 
employ  remedies  this  season.  Carefully  collect 
and  burn  all  fallen  leaves.  Spray  the  trees 
with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture  next  spring 
when  the  leaves  are  unfolding. 

Polygonum  baldschuanicum  :  F.  A.  E.  The 
specimens  are  not  affected  by  any  fungus 
disease.  There  is  something  unsuitable  to  the 
plant  in  the  soil  or  surroundings. 

Tomato  Diseased:  F.  E.  G.  The  plants  are 
attacked  by  "  black  rot."  The  fungus  causing 
the  disease  enters  by  means  of  the  style  or 
through  minute  cracks  in  the  skin.  Remove 
and  burn  the  affected  Tomatos,  and  spray  the 
plants — especially  the  flowers  just  before  they 
set — with  potassium  sulphide,  using  -^  ounce  in 
two  gallons  of  water.  Be  careful  not  to  spray 
the  woodwork,  as  this  chemical  turns  paint 
black. 

Weed  on  Lawn  :  C.  W.  The  specimen  was 
small  and  shrivelled.  It  is  probably  Prunella 
vulgaris  (Self-Heal).  Apply  some  nitrogenous 
manure,  such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  small 
doses.  This  will  cause  the  grass  to  grow 
vigorously,  and  in  time  crowd  out  the  weeds. 

Communications  Received. — J.  P.  (neit  week)— 
P.  H.  B.— G.  G.— H.  J.  W.— E.  T.  R.— W.  H.  W.-E.  H.  J, 
—A.  B.  J.— E.  B.— J.  D.  G.— P.  W.  C.-W.  G.  S.— E.  F.  4. 
— W.  Owen— W.  A.— W.  E.  H.— W.  G.— J.  Lambert— 
A.  B.— A.  A.— C.  R.  P.— H.  P.  (too  late  for  inclusion  ia 
table)  — G.  Hillman  — W.  B.  H.-S.  W.  — A  D.  W.— 
Ashphalt — P.  H.  J.  (the  photograph  is  nnsuitable)— 
W.  E.  G.— H.  P.— Sir  W.  C.  O.-W.  W.  P.— T.  H.— P. 
Murray  T.— J.  C— H.  W.-Dr.  P.-J.  L.-G.  D.— R.  L.— 
J.  W.  J.— G.  H.  S.  Thanks  for  Is.  which  has  been  plaoel 
in  the  E.U.O.P.  Iwx.-J.  D.  G.-Dr.  F.-H.  J.-T.  U,  ' 
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•THE  RATTANS  OR  ROTANGS. 

THE  eleventh  issue  of  the  Annals  of  tlie 
Boyal  Botanic  Garden,  Calcutta,  con- 
sists of  an  illustrated  monograph  of  the 
genus  Calamus  by  the  eminent  botanist  and 
traveller,  Dr.  0.  Beccari.  Like  most  of 
its  predecessors,  it  comprises  more  than  one 
volume.  In  this  instance  there  is  a 
quarto  volume  of  letterpress  of  518  pages, 
and  a  folio  volume,  22  inches  by  15  inches, 
containing  238  plates.  To  say  that  it  is 
a  monumental  work,  apart  from  size,  is 
to  give  no  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of 
labour  and  skill  expended  on  it.  During  a 
long  and  very  active  life  the  author  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Asiatic  Palms,  both  in 
the  forest  and  in  the  herbarium,  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no  person, 
either  of  the  past  or  present,  with  whom  to 
compare  him  for  knowledge  of  this  family, 
at  least  as  represented  in  the  old  world. 
Indeed,  we  feel  that  a  critical  review  of  this 
work  which  is  the  result  of  so  many  years  of 
observation  and  investigation  is  impracticable. 
But  an  appreciation  may  be  useful,  especially 
as  the  book,  from  its  size  and  cost,  will  be 
accessible  to  most  persons  only  in  the  larger 
botanical  libraries. 

•  .iitiaiip  Paljm—Lepidocaryees,  by  Dr.  Odoardo  Beccari. 
Part  I.  Tlie  Species  of  Calamtis.  with  23fi  plates.  Annala  of 
the  Itnlial  Ikilamc  Ocirdrn  of  Cnlcutla.  Vol.  XI.  Calcutta: 
Printed  at  the  Bengal  Secretariat  Press,  1908.  Price  Rs.  100, 
or  ^7. 


The  monograph  is  appropriately  dedicated 
to  the  "  illustrious  memory  "  of  William 
Griffith,  author  of  the  I'alms  of  British  East 
India,  whose  premature  death  in  1845,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  was  a  great  loss 
to  botanical  science.  This  dedication,  pre- 
ceded by  the  quotation,  "  In  palmis  semper- 
parens  juveutus ;  in  palmis  resurgo,"  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  preface,  in  which  the  author 
relates  that  he  had  prepared  a  monograph  of 
the  genera  Calamus  and  Djemonorops  many 
years  ago,  with  the  intention  of  publishing  it 
in  his  Malesia,  but  funds  failing  "  the  pre- 
sent monograph  would  probably  never  have 
seen  light  had  it  not  been  my  good  fortune, 
in  1899,  to  meet  in  Florence  Sir  George  King, 
who  most  courteously  and  generously  offered 
to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
the  .-Innals  of  the  Itoijal  Botanic  Garden  of 
Calcutta." 

We  learn  also  from  this  preface  that  the 
author  had  the  advantage  of  examining  and 
comparing  the  specimens  of  Calami  belonging 
to  all  the  principal  herbaria  of  the  world, 
including  that  of  Kew,  "  which  has  been  my 
main  source  of  information  regarding  the 
Palms  that  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
study." 

The  preface,  dated  1905,  is  succeeded  by  a 
comprehensive  "  Introductory  Essay  "  treat- 
ing of  the  biological  and  organological  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  Calamus ;  of  its  economic 
products ;  of  its  position  in  cultivation,  and  of 
the  genus  from  a  variety  of  other  aspects. 

Concerning  Calami  under  cultivation, 
Beccari's  remarks  are  disconcerting  and  in- 
conclusive, for  these  show  that  the  nomen- 
clature employed  is  beyond  correction  in 
most  cases.  In  his  own  words  "  the  names 
by  which  cultivated  Calami  are  known  to 
horticulturists  are,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
incorrect;  and  since,  on  the  other  hand,  horti- 
culturists are  in  the  habit  of  putting  on  the 
market  small  seedlings  or  very  young  non- 
characterised  plants,  the  foliage  of  which 
usually  exhibits  much  uniformity  in  the 
various  species  and  always  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  adult  plant,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  for  a  botanist  to  reduce  the  species, 
rashly  proposed  by  horticulturists  as  new,  to 
their  true  position  in  scientific  nomen- 
clature." Further:  "In  the  French  edition 
of  Nicholson  and  Mottet's  Dicfionnaiic 
d' Horticulture,  twenty-one  cultivated  species 
of  Calamus  are  enumerated,  and  many  of 
them  bear  the  names  of  very  well-known 
species,  but,  as  it  appears  to  me,  in  almost 
every  instance  misapplied." 

The  only  species  known  to  Dr.  Beccari  as 
having  produced  flowers  in  Europe  are  C. 
ciliaris  and  C.  javensis,  the  latter  cultivated 
at  Kew  under  the  name  of  C.  trinervis.  Some 
account  of  the  former  is  given  in  the 
Garde/iers'  Chronicle  for  February  6,  1897, 
p.  86,  f.  23.  To  these  may  be  added 
Da^monorops  Jenkinsianus,  which  has 
flowered  at  Kew.  Dr.  Beccari,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  distinguishes  Dsemonorops  from 
Calamus,  with  which  it  is  united  by  some 
authors,  though  not  by  any  character  easily 
explained,  but  by  combinations  of  characters 
not  repeated  in  the  two  generro. 

The  following  notes  may  be  useful  to  the 
cultivators  of  Calami:  "The  plants  of 
Calami  never  have  deep  roots,  and  they 
acquire  a  luxuriant  habit  in  the  superficial 
layer  of  humus  of  tlie  tropical  forests,  when 


this  overlies  a  siliceous  subsoil,  because 
Calami,  like  almost  all  other  kinds  of  Palms, 
avoid  a  calcareous  subsoil. 

"  In  cultivation  Calami  thrive  best  in  a 
compost  of  equal  parts  of  sandy  loam  and 
vegetable  soil  formed  by  decomposed  leaves. 
They  require  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere  and 
copious  watering.  I  have,  however,  to 
observe  that  Calami  grow  in  very  different 
situations,  from  marshy  plains  at  the  level  of 
the  sea  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,000  metres 
(about  7,000  feet),  so  that  in  the  cultivation 
of  Calami,  as  in  that  of  any  other  plants,  it 
is  necessary  to  know  beforehand  the  natural 
conditions  of  their  existence  and  to  modify 
their  cultural  conditions  accordingly.  If  this 
be  borne  in  mind,  it  may  be  found  that  prob- 
ably not  a  few  of  the  mountain  species  of 
Calamus,  as  for  instance  those  of  the 
Himalaya  and  Assam,  will  thrive  better  in 
the  temperate,  than  in  the  hothouse,  while 
others  should  receive  the  treatment  of 
aquatic  plants  in  warm  water." 

Respecting  the  uses  of  the  stems,  canes  or 
rattans  of  the  Calami,  we  learn  that  C. 
javensis  and  allied  species  have  the  most 
slender  canes.  They  are  employed  entire  for 
binding  purposes  and  for  making  chairs, 
blinds,  mats,  baskets,  fishing  tackle,  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  The  larger  and 
stronger  canes  of  C.  rudentum,  C.  ornatus, 
C.  palustris,  C.  albus  and  others,  are  used 
entire  as  cables,  &c.  Particulars  are  given 
of  the  preparation  of  the  various  kinds  of 
cane  for  different  purposes.  So  far  as  the 
author  is  aware,  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  cultivate  Calami  for  economic  purposes 
either  in  their  native  countries,  or  in 
countries  having  a  similar  climate. 

Dr.  Beccari  describes  200  species  of 
Calamus,  which  he  considers  as  about  two- 
thirds  of  those  actually  existing.  They  are 
generally  spread,  and  most  abundant  in  the 
warm  regions  of  Asia,  one  species  extending  as 
far  north  as  Kumaon  in  the  west,  and  one  to 
North  Formosa  in  the  east.  Five  species  are 
known  to  occur  in  Australia,  one  extending 
southwards  to  the  Clarence  River,  in  lat. 
29°  30',  and  eight  species  have  been  found  in 
tropical  Africa.  Most  of  the  species  are 
endemic  in  somewhat  restricted  areas.  Con- 
trary to  one's  preconceived  ideas,  the 
Rotangs,  we  are  told,  are  never  gregarious, 
but  always  grow  isolated  in  the  forest,  and 
none  of  the  species  is  ever  so  abundant  as 
to  give  a  special  character  to  the  forest  vege- 
tation ;  and  they  are  never  met  with  in  the 
secondary  forest,  or  in  that  which  springs  up 
after  the  primary  forest  has  been  destroyed. 
A  few  species  are  of  erect  habit,  and  the  rest 
climb  over  trees  by  means  of  hooked  spines. 
The  stems  are  always  slender,  sometimes  very 
slender,  not  more  than  a  quarter  to  a  third 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  in  C.  javensis, 
attaining  in  this  species  a  length  of  10  feet 
to  30  feet.  The  total  length  of  the  stems  of 
Calami  has,  according  to  our  author,  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  Roxburgh  describes  his 
C.  extensus  as  having  stems  200  yards  to  300 
yards  in  length,  and  Loureiro  assigns  to  Iiis 
C.  rudentum  a  length  of  500  feet;  whereas 
of  all  those  measured  by  Beccari  none  ex- 
ceeded 150  feet. 

Dr.  Beccari  classifies  the  species  of  Calamus 
in  sixteen  defined  groups.  Diagnoses  of  eight 
tot<?n  lines  upon  each  species  follow,  and  these 
are  succeeded  by  full  detailed  descriptions  and 
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details  of  distribution,  which,  including  obser- 
vations, occupy,  on  the  average,  nearly  two  pages 
for  each  species. 

A  list  of  names  of  unknown  and  excluded 
species  includes  no  fewer  than  twenty-three 
names  applied  to  cultivated  plants  which  the 
author  has  not  been  able  to  identify.  Some  of 
them  have  been  given  to  species  of  Diemonorops, 
whilst  others  were  given  to  plants  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  cultivation. 

I'he  volume  of  magnificent  plates  illustrating 
thie  monograph  calls  for  something  more  than 
mere  mention.  Apart  from  two  quarto  litho- 
graphed plates  showing  the  general  structure  of 
the  inflorescence  and  flowers,  and  a  few  folios, 
they  are  prints  of  Dr.  Beccari's  own  photographs, 
admirably  reproduced  by  a  firm  of  printers  in 
Florence.  It  is  no  detraction  from  the  merits  of 
other  illustrations  of  herbarium  specimens  of 
Palms  to  say  that  the  present  series  surpasses  by 
a  long  way  all  previous  productions.  We  are  not 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  Dr.  Beccari's 
mode  of  procedure,  but  we  know  that  the  speci- 
mens were  detached  from  the  sheets  of  paper  and 
photographed  in  space  with  a  near  background 
without  the  labels.  The  effect  is  perfect.  Ex- 
clusive of  margin,  the  plates  are  17  inches 
by  11  inches,  and  the  figures,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  are  uniformly  of  natural 
size.  The  absence  of  floral  analyses  is  fully 
compensated  by  the  detailed  descriptions.  Be- 
sides, the  distinctive  characters  are  derived 
mostly  from  the  armature,  leaves,  inflorescences 
and  fruits.  The  value  of  these  plates  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  no  one  establishment 
possesses  specimens  of  a  large  percentage  of  the 
species.  In  each  instance  the  source  of  the  speci- 
men represented  is  recorded. 

We  congratulate  the  author  and  the  botanical 
world  on  the  appearance  of  this  great  work,  due 
to  the  energy  of  the  late  Sir  George  King,  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Lieut. -Colonel  Prain  and 
Captain  Gage,  his  successor  at  Calcutta,  and  the 
munificence  of  the  Government  of  Bengal. 
W .  Bolting  Hemsley. 


The  principal  parents  in  each  group  are  also 
in  flower,  namely,  R.  rugosa,  R.  Wichuraiana, 
and  the  typical  R.  polyantha,  more  correctly 
known  as  R.  multiflora.  It  is  worth  remark 
that  they  are  all  Japanese  species. 

Hydrangea  petiolaeis. 

This  plant  has  made  a  fine  show  this  season, 
growing  on  the  east  side  of  a  wall.  The  main 
growth  bearing  the  flower-heads  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall,  and  is  extending  upon  an  ad- 
joining roof.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate  cor- 
date, and  are  borne  upon  petioles  2  to  3  inches 
long.  The  plant  makes  a  very  handsome  climber, 
and  attaches  itself  by  its  own  roots.  It  is  some- 
times confounded  with  Schizophragma  hydran- 
geoides,  but  differs  in  having  four  or  five  styles, 
whilst  S.  hydrangeoides  has  but  one,  and  flowers 
in  autumn  instead  of  June.  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan. 

Halesia  hispid.v. 

This  plant  is  greatly  admired  on  account  of 
its  gracefully  drooping  inflorescences.  It  is  a 
hardy,  deciduous  tree,  20  feet  in  height,  and 
bears  charming  white  flowers  in  panicles.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  very  attractive,  ovate  in 
outline  and  of  light  green  colour  (see  fig.  37). 


NOTES  FROM  THE  BOTANIC  GARDENS, 
CAMBRIDGE. 

A  GOOD  collection  of  hybrid  Roses  is  now  in 
flower.  The  following  are  hybrids  of  Rosa 
rugosa: — Fimbriata  is  a  charming  Rose  with 
light  green  foliage  and  delicate  salmon-tinted 
flowers,  its  distinctive  quality  being  the  prettily 
fimbriated  petals ;  Mme.  Georges  Bruant  is 
a  white  variety,  with  reddish  stems  and  deep 
green  foliage ;  Rose  Apples  is  an  extremely  fine 
pink  Rose,  very  profuse  in  flowering ;  Mrs.  An- 
thony Waterer  is  one  of  the  finest  red  varieties 
of  this  section;  Mercedes  has  beautiful,  pale 
pink  flowers  of  large  size ;  and  R.  rugosa 
repens  alba  is  a  creeping  plant  that  produces 
large,  single,  pure  white  flowers,  the  petals  of 
which  curve  in  all  directions,  giving  a  delight- 
fully informal  effect.  This  last  is  one  of  the  best 
for  covering  large  spaces  quickly,  and  is  most 
distinct  in  flowering  freely  about  8  or  9  inches 
from  the  ground. 

The  Wichuraiana  hybrids  include  a  number  of 
popular  kinds,  but  I  will  mention  only  two. 
Rene  Andre  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
charming.  The  buds  are  of  a  delicate  salmon 
tint,  and  the  open  flowers  are  inclined  to  pink. 
Ruby  Queen  forms  a  low  bush  and  produces  large 
numbers^of  bright  pink  flowers. 

Among  Polyantha  Roses  I  may  specially  men- 
tion Helene,  a  strong  grower,  producing  trusses 
of  delicate  semi-double  pink  flowers,  associated 
with  beautiful  green  foliage ;  The  Lion  is  an  ex- 
tremely large,  single,  red  flower,  measuring  4  to 
4^  inches  across ;  The  Dawson  Rose  is  particu- 
larly free  in  flowering,  the  blooms  being  semi- 
double  and  pink 
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2  inches  long,  ovate,  glabrous,  and  slightly  glau- 
cous beneath,  the  upper  ones  being  connate.  Ac- 
cording to  Rehder,  this  hybrid  is  found  near 
Lyons,  and  at  Istria,  near  Trieste,  and  is  very 
rare  even  in  regions  where  the  two  parents  grow 
together.  The  plant  here  referred  to,  with  its 
obovate  lower  leaves,  appears  to  answer  the  de- 
scription of  Lonicera  grata  of  Alton  in  Hort. 
Kew,  ed.  1,  i.  231.  It  is  always  referred  to  as 
North  American,  but  this  appears  to  be  wrong. 
Rehder  says  in  his  synopsis,  "  There  has  never 
been  found  in  North  America  a  plant  un- 
doubtedly native  which  could  be  referred  to  L. 
grata.  Ait."  Apparently,  Rehder  has  seen  speci- 
mens from  the  localities  above  mentioned  to 
which  he  attributes  the  plant.  B.  Stewart  Lynch. 


IFhctogtaph  by  R.  S.  Lynch. 

Fig.  36. — VACCiNiuM  sekrulatum  var. 

LEUCOBOTRYS. 


VaCCINIUM   SERRULATUM   VAJR.    LEUCOBOTRYS. 

This  species  is  very  attractive  in  the  temperate 
house  on  account  of  its  wax-like,  pure  white 
berries,  which  hang  in  numerous  racemes  2  to  3 
inches  long.  Each  berry  is  produced  upon  a 
tapering  white  stalk,  at  its  apex  is  a  black  spot 
which  is  surrounded  by  five  black  points,  the 
remains  of  the  calyx  limb.  It  is  a  most  attrac- 
tive plant,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
illustration  (fig.  36),  and  quite  uncommon. 

LONICEBA    GRATA 

is  now  the  most  ornamental  shrub  in  flower.  In 
the  Kew  Handlist  it  appears  to  be  referred  to 
L.  Caprifolium,  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  in 
not  being  a  climber.  In  Rehder's  synopsis  of  the 
genus  in  the  Missouri  Botanic  Garden  Beport 
(1903)  it  is  placed  under  L.  Caprifolium  f.  par- 
vifolia  as  a  hybrid  with  L.  italica.  At  Cambridge 
it  forms  a  round,  spreading  bush,  requiring  no 
support,  and  is  4  to  5  feet  high.  The  buds  are 
reddish-pink,  whilst  the  interior  of  the  open 
flower  is  of  a  delicate  cream  colour,  the  external 
colour  remaining  the  same  as  in  the  bud.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and  are  borne  in  clus- 
ters of  about  four  whorls  at  the  end  of  all  the 
very  numerous  branches.     The  leaves  are  about 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


STUART   LOW    &   CO.,    ENFIELD. 

Notwithstanding  the  deluge  of  rain  during 
these  last  few  weeks,  the  Roses  at  the  Bush  HUl 
Park  Nurseries,  if  not  looking  at  their  best,  gave 
me  the  opportunity  of  noting  the  weatherproof 
varieties — those  which  were  the  least  affected  by 
wet.  The  stock  of  dwarfs,  ramblers,  and  climbers 
seem  to  have  revelled  in  the  moist  conditions,  and 
growth  was  in  almost  every  case  most  cheering  in 
robustness,  height,  general  healthiness,  and  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  and  flower-buds.  Surpassingly 
fine  were  General  McArthur,  of  rare  fragrance, 
one  of  the  best  H.T.s  ;  Betty,  H.T.,  of  a  coppery 
tint,  with  large,  long  petals ;  Antoine  Revoire, 
H.T.,  a  splendid  grower;  Mme.  Segond  Weber, 
a  fine  H.P.  variety  of  a  pink  colour,  of 
American  origin;  W.  Shean,  H.T.,  also  of 
a  pink  colour,  very  large,  of  fine  form 
and  great  substance,  the  plant  growing  well 
in  the  heavy  loam  of  this  nursery  ;  and  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Grant,  H.T.,  of  a  true  pink  colour,  a  large 
and  fuU  flower.  The  climbing  variety  of  this 
Rose  has  striking  foliage,  large  and  bronzy,  as 
are  the  shoots.  Lady  Faire,  a  sport  from  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Grant,  is  a  very  beautiful  flower. 
Dean  Hole  seemed  to  be  late  in  flowering 
and  the  growth  of  the  plants  was  weak  and 
.short — only  here  and  there  were  flowers  visible. 
One  of  the  finest  novelties  is  Paul  Lede,  a  white 
flower  with  a  yellow  suffusion  at  the  base  of  the 
petals ;  KiUarney,  a  big,  filbert-shaped  flower  of 
pale  pink,  shaded  blush  and  white,  a  hardy, 
free-flowering  H.T.  ;  Richmond,  H.T.,  too  well 
known  to  need  a  description ;  Reine  Olga  von 
Wiirtemburg,  H.T.,  a  bright  crimson;  and  Flora 
Fairfield,  a  pink-flowered  rambler,  and  profuse 
bloomer.  Every  side  shoot  of  Flora  Fairfield 
bears  many  blooms,  consequently  its  flowering 
season  is  more  prolonged  than  that  of  any  other 
of  its  class.  Of  Minnehaha  and  Hiawatha,  fine 
ramblers,  a  large  number  was  observed. 

In  the  Carnation  houses  were  the  following 
perpetual-flowering  varieties,  growing  in  about 
9  inches  of  soil  deposited  on  "  benches,"  as  the 
Americans  terra  these  contrivances  for  dispens- 
ing with  flower  pots : — Red  Lawson  ;  Victory,  a 
true  scarlet ;  Black  Chief,  a  much  better  flower 
than  Harlowarden,  its  nearest  relative  as  regards 
colour ;  some  of  the  Enchantress  race  in  variety  ; 
Sarah  Hill,  a  large,  pure  white  flower;  and 
Beacon.  The  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  varie- 
ties were  still  showing  a  few  blooms,  but  the 
season  is  practically  at  an  end  as  regards  these 
and  the  other  Carnations.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  cultivators  to  learn  that  the  propagation 
of  the  perpetual-flowering  varieties  is  carried 
out  on  beds  of  clean  sand  in  a  comparatively 
cool  house.  There  are  hot-water  pipes  under 
the  beds,  but  the  warmth  applied  is  only  suffi- 
cient to  raise  the  sand  beds  to  50°  or  55°.  Under 
this  kind  of  treatment  the  growth  is  always 
strong.     F.  U. 
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Fig.    37. — HALESIA    HISPIDA,    A    HARDY    DECIDUOUS    TREE:     FLOWERS    WHITE. 
(See  *'  Notes  from  the  Botanic  Garden.  Cambridge,"  on  p.  88.) 
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NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


ELISENA  LONGIPETALA. 
(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
This  interesting  and  beautiful  Amaryllid  has 
a  singular  history,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be 
discovered  respecting  its  real  home  and  its  sup- 
posed congeners.  Ruiz  and  Pavon  described  and 
figured  this,  or  a  very  closely-allied  species  (Fl. 
Per.  et  Chil.,  vol.  iii.,  t.  283,  f.b.),  under  the 
name  of  Pancratium  ringens.  Dean  Herbert,  re- 
cognising in  it  a  genus  distinct  from  Pancra- 
tium,   described    it   more    fully    (Amaryllidacese, 


The  original  species  described  by  Ruiz  and 
Pavon  was  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Lima, 
and  supposed  by  (or  known  to)  the  authors  to  be 
a  native  of  the  Andes,  which  is  most  probable; 
yet,  so  far  as  my  researches  go,  it  has  not  been 
actually  verified,  and  there  are  no  wild  specimens 
either  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  or  the  Herbarium 
of  the  British  jMuseum. 

Following  Herbert's  foundation  of  the  genus 
Elisena,  we  find  Lindley  (liotanical  Segister, 
vol.  xxiv.,  1858,  Miscellanea,  p.  45,  n.  79),  de- 
scribing E.  longipetala  from  specimens  culti- 
vated by  R.  Harrison  at  Aigburth,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1837.  In  1841,  a  coloured  figure 
of  the  same  appeared  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 


Fig.  38. — MECONOPSis  aculeata:  flowers  dlue  with  orange-coloured  stamens. 

(See  p.  91.) 


p.  201),  and  named  it  Elisena  ringens,  without 
giving  any  explanation  of  the  derivation  of  the 
new  generic  name.  The  gardeners'  dictionaries 
and  other  works  treating  of  plant-names  had  to 
supply  this  deficiency,  and  Paxton  and  Johnson 
give  it  as  "  an  ancient  name  of  romance,"  which 
is  probable,  as  Herbert  adopted  many  obviously 
classical  names ;  but  I  am  unable  to  confirm  or 
disprove  this  origin.  Other  authorities,  such  as 
Wettstein,  Nicholson,  and  Mottet,  state  that 
the  genus  was  named  after  Elise,  sister  of  Napo- 
leon and  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Piombino.  It 
seems  hardly  likely,  however,  that  Dean  Herbert 
would  have  made  such  a  dedication  without  put- 
ting it  on  record.  Possibly  a  reliable  record  is 
somewhere  in  existence,  though  I  have  faUed  to 
find  it. 


t    3873  ;  and  much  more  recently  another  in  the 
Itefngium   Botanicum,  t.  264. 

Dean  Herbert  contributed  the  letterpress  ac- 
companying the  plate  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, and  he  there  describes  what  he  took  to  be 
a  third  species,  his  E.  sublimis.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  he  had  specimens  or  drawings  before 
him,  but  he  formed  no  herbarium,  and  I  believe, 
there  is  no  drawing  in  the  Herbert  collection  in 
the  Lindley  Library  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
corresponding  to  his  description.  All  the  avail- 
able evidence  points  to  the  existence  of  only  one 
species,  of  which  there  are  cultivated  specimens 
in  the  Kew  Herbarium  from  the  gardens  of  Wil- 
son Saunders,  1870;  Mr.  Ehves,  1875;  and 
Colonel  Trevor  Clarke  and  Jlessrs.  Henderson, 
1877.     All  of  these   are  evidentlv  of  the   same 


species  as  Miss  Willmott's  plant,  represented  in 
the    accompanying   plate. 

In  floral  structure  Elisena  is  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  Pancratium  and  Hymenocailis,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  the  very  short  tube 
of  the  perianth  and  by  having  only  two  ovules 
in   each   cell   of  the   ovary. 

Perhaps  some  readers  of  the  Gardeners* 
Chronicle  may  know  of  the  existence  of  wild 
specimens  of  a  species  of  Elisena?  W.  Batting 
Hemsley. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


DIERVILLA     (WEIGELA)     EVA     RATHKE. 

Most  of  the  garden  varieties  of  Weigela  flower 
in  the  spring  and  produce  a  few  intermittent 
blooms  later.  The  variety  Eva  Rathke  forms 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  though  somewhat 
later  in  expanding  than  most  other  varieties, 
it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  its  brightly-coloured 
blossoms  till  summer  is  well  advanced.  A  bed 
or  group  of  this  variety,  with  its  bright  claret- 
crimson-coloured  blossoms,  forms  a  pleasing  sum- 
mer feature  in  the  garden,  especially  in  July, 
when  comparatively  few  shrubs  are  in  flower.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  novelty,  for  it  was  given  a 
First-class  Certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  as  long  ago  as  August  29,  1893.  The  fact 
that  it  could  be  shown  sufficiently  well  to  gain 
such  an  award  as  late  as  the  end  of  August 
proves  the  length  of  time  over  which  its  flowering 
season  extends.  Though  they  are  by  no  means 
the  equal  of  Eva  Rathke  in  persistent  blooming 
qualities,  two  other  garden  forms  are  to  be 
recommended,  viz.,  Abel  Carriere  (deep  pink) 
and  Candida  (white).  The  readiness  with  which 
these  Diervillas  can  be  propagated  from  cut- 
tings of  the  young  growing  shoots  and  the  short 
time  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  flower- 
ing examples  are  all  points  in  their  favour, 
whilst  as  to  soil  and  situation  their  requirements 
are  not  exacting.  A  fairly  good  loam  and  an 
open   situation  suit  them  best. 

SPIR.«A  JAPONICA  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 

Or  the  many  shrubby  Spiraeas  one  of  the  best 
is  S.  japonica,  more  generally  known  in  gardens 
as  S.  callosa.  It  is  also  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  variable  members 
of  the  genus,  as  the  several  forms  differ  from 
each  other,  and  from  the  type,  in  stature,  colour 
of  the  flower,  and  other  details. 

The  typical  form  of  S.  japonica  is  of  free 
growth,  and  assumes  the  character  of  a  rather 
upright  bush  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height. 
The  flowers,  borne  in  flattened  corymbs,  are 
bright  red  in  colour,  and  a  succession  is  pro- 
duced from  July  to  September.  Given  a  sunny 
spot,  the  young  leaves  become  deeply  suffused 
with  crimson,  thus  imparting  a  very  pretty  effect 
to  a  specimen.  Of  the  several  varieties,  the  most 
marked  are  alba,  a  compact  bush  about  2  feet 
in  height,  whose  clusters  of  white  flowers  are 
borne  to  the  end  of  October  in  mild 
seasons ;  Anthony  Waterer,  a  dwarf  form 
with  bright  crimson  flowers ;  Bumalda,  a 
somewhat  taller  and  more  lax-growing  plant 
than  the  preceding,  with  a  profusion  of 
pink  flowers ;  glabrata,  a  particularly  sturdy 
form,  whose  stout  branches  reach  to  a 
height  of  about  3  feet,  being  terminated  by  very 
large  heads  of  pink  blossoms ;  and  superba,  a 
richly-coloured  form  of  the  type. 

Similar  to  nearly  all  the  shrubby  Spirseas,  this 
species  is  most  effective  when  planted  in  fairly 
good  soil  that  is  not  affected  with  drought  at 
any  time.  A  feature  to  which  more  attention 
than  usual  might  well  be  paid  is  the  removal  of 
all  flower-heads  as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  over. 
This  particularly  applies  to  the  dwarf-growing 
variety  Anthony  Waterer,  which,  if  attended  to 
in  this  respect,  develops  secondary  clusters, 
and  thus  keeps  up  a  display  of  flowers  well  into 
the  autumn.     W. 
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MEGONOPSIS  IN  AN  EAST-GOAST  GARDEN. 

Contrasting  unfavourably  with  the  true 
Poppies  in  vegetative  vigour,  the  species  of 
Meconopsis  are  most  charming  in  their  flowers. 
In  some,  the  colouring  pigment  is  so  delicately 
developed  that  the  flowers  have  not  inaptly  been 
likened  to  some  exquisite  silken  fabric.  The 
stamens  are  usually  of  another  colour  to  the 
petals,  and  thus  form  in  some  species  pleasing 
harmonies,  and  in  others  distinct  contrasts.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  !Meconopsis  aculeata 
and  JI.  racemosa  there  are  colours  unrepresented 
in  the  Papavers,  nor  is  the  particular  shade  of 
M.  integrifolia  common  in  Poppies,  whilst  the 
rich  shade  of  orange  found  in  M.  heterophylla 
marks  this  species  as  distinct. 

Few  of  the  Meconopsis  are  perennial,  the  best 
known  exception  being  the  Welsh  Poppy,  M. 
cambrica.  The  type  bears  single  flowers  of  a 
bright  yellow,  but  it  is  also  represented  by 
double  forms,  having  yellow  and  orange  flowers 
respectively.  This  species  and  its  varieties  suc- 
ceed in  most  soils,  provided  ^hey  are  well  drained 
in  winter.  With  the  exotic  species,  the  cultural 
difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  seedling  stage, 
and  they  continue  to  the  end.  Seeds,  under 
normal  conditions,  ripen  in  autumn,  and  may 
be  sown  then  or  even  early  in  spring.  They 
should  be  sown  in  well-drained  pans  or  boxes, 
filled  with  light  peaty  soil,  which  latter 
should  be  placed  in  a  moderately  warm 
house,  such  as  an  early  vinery  in  spring,  or 
an  intermediate  house  in  autumn.  The  plants 
require  a  light  shade  during  all  stages  of  growth. 
Seedlings  may  be  transplanted  readily  as  soon  as 
they  have  formed  two  or  more  true,  leaves. 
Slightly  rougher  soil  should  be  used  at  each  suc- 
cessive potting.  A  suitable  compost  is  one  formed 
of  fibrous  loam,  sandy  peat  and  decayed  Oak 
leaves  in  equal  parts.  Plants  raised  from  seed  in 
autumn  or  spring  and  gradually  hardened  are 
grown  in  unheated  frames  from  May  onward. 
Planting  out  may  be  performed  early  in  August, 
thereby  ensuring  the  plants  becoming  established 
before  winter.  M.  heterophylla,  being  an  an- 
nual species,  is  planted  out  in  May,  and  the 
plants  flower  in  July  of  the  same  year. 

The  ideal  position  for  species  of  Meconopsis  is 
a  deep  "  bay  "  among  choice  shrubs,  or  a  wood- 
land clearing.  The  position  should  be  com- 
paratively flat,  and  have  enough  protection 
from  shrubs  to  break  all  rough  winds  and 
furnish  a  fair  amount  of  overhead  shade. 
The  soil  must  be  free  from  calcareous  matter, 
and,  in  bulk,  should  approximate  to  that 
recommended  for  potting.  Rich  sandy  loam,  moss 
litter  and  decayed  leaves,  in  default  of  anything 
better,  have  given  excellent  results  here.  Four 
parts  of  loam  are  used  to  one  part  each  of  the 
other  ingredients. 

I  have  secured  the  best  results  from  the  most 
porous  bed.  The  natural  subsoil  here  is  chalk, 
upon  this  rests  the  fresh  soil  forming  the  bed, 
which  never  exceeds  2  feet  in  depth,  therefore 
the  surplus  moisture  passes  away  speedily.  Over- 
head spraying  of  the  plants  with  clean  water  in 
the  evening  is  beneficial,  but  artificial  waterings 
to  the  roots  are  rarely  practised,  and  then  only 
during  periods  of  drought.  Dwarf  shrubs,  like 
Pernettya,  Kalmia  and  tree  Heaths,  are  sparingly 
planted  over  the  bed.  These  break  up  under- 
currents of  wind,  and  lend  sufficient  support  to 
render  much  staking  of  the  Meconopsis  unneces- 
sary. 

The  following  species  are  given  in  the  order  in 
which  they  succeed  in  these  gardens. 

M.  CAMBRICA  (perennial)  is  the  only  European 
species.  The  flowers  are  yellow  or  a  shade  of 
orange.  They  are  produced  on  stems  2  feet  in 
height  from  May  till  autumn.  The  double 
flowers  last  well  in  a  cut  state.  (See  fig.  in 
Gard.  Chron.,  May  30,  1896,  p.  671.) 


M.  HETEROPHYLLA  (annual). — The  only  Ameri- 
can species.  The  flowers  are  a  deep  shade  of 
orange,  with  a  maroon  blotch  at  the  base  of 
petals.  The  stamens  are  yellow.  The  plant  forms 
a  rounded  bush  and  it  branches  freely.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  wiry  stems ;  they  are 
sweetly  scented,  and  last  over  a  week  when  cut. 
This  plant  attains  a  height  of  30  inches  in  the 
open. 

M.  W^VLLiCHii  (biennial). — This  species  will 
sometimes  miss  flowering  until  the  third  and 
fourth  year.  The  flowers  are  blue,  or  tinted  with 
purple.  The  inflorescence  is  erect,  much 
branched,  and  carries  great  numbers  of  flowers, 
vv'hich  always  open  early  in  the  morning,  hence  it 
is  seen  at  its  best  from  sunrise  till  before  mid-day. 
The  foliage  of  this  species  is  most  beautiful,  and 


across.  The  stem  is  simple,  branching  at  the 
top,  the  flowers  being  carried  upon  long  pedun- 
cles. All  parts  of  the  plant  are  clothed  with  fine, 
tawny  hairs.  The  flowers  are  globe  shape, 
lemon-yellow  in  colour :  well-grown  specimens 
carry  12  to  15  flowers.  The  stamens  are  bright 
orange.  This  species  is  deciduous  in  winter,  but 
the  rudimentary  leaves  are  always  plainly  visible, 
and  form  a  projecting  rampart  aroimd  the  central 
axis. 

M.  ACULEATA  (biennial)  (see  figs.  38  and  39). — 
The  entire  plant,  including  leaves,  stem  and 
sepals,  is  densely  clothed  with  long,  white,  rigid 
bristles  or  spines.  The  leaves  are  cordate  in  out- 
line, somewhat  five-lobed,  the  blunt  point  of  each 
leaf  forming  the  largest  lobe.  The  stem  is  erect, 
producing  50  or  more  flowers,  which  are  carried 
upon  short  peduncles,  springing  singly  from  the 
stem.  The  floral  segments  are  emp}Tean  blue,  en- 
closing bright  orange-coloured  stamens.  Individual 
flowers  remain  effective  from  five  to  seven  days. 
The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  2  feet.  When  in 
flower  this  species  is  a  most  beautiful  plant. 

M.  RACEMOS.A.  (biennial)  (see  fig.  40). — The 
rosettes  consist  of  long,  narrow  leaves,  with  un- 
broken margins.  Like  M.  aculeata,  the  whole 
plant  is  densely  clothed  with  white  spines,  im- 
parting to  this  species  a  thistle-like  appearance. 
The  petals  of  M.  aculeata  and  M.  racemosa,  more 
than  any  of  the  others,  are  strikingly  suggestive 
of  fine  woven  silk.  In  M.  racemosa,  the  flowers 
are  variable  ;  in  some  the  floral  segments  are  light 
chocolate  colour,  quite  devoid  of  purple  ;  in  otheri 
purple  alternates  in  irregular  bands  with  the 
deepest  indigo-blue.  The  stamens  are  whjte.  The 
stem  is  erect,  each  bearing  12  or  more  flowers, 
which  are  carried  singly  upon  short  peduncles. 
M.  racemosa  attains  a  height  of  18  inches,  and 
flowers  during  June  and  July.  This  species  and 
M.  aculeata  are  deciduous  in  winter,  no  visible 
trace  of  them  being  left  above  ground  at  that 
season. 

M.  PANICUL.4TA  (biennial). — This  species  has 
foliage  almost  as  beautiful  as  M.  Wallichii.  The 
presence  of  innumerable  fine  hairs  gives  the  leaves 
a  hoary,  grey  appearance.  The  plants  are  very 
susceptible  to  moisture  in  winter,  and  therefore 
they  should  be  protected  from  rain  and  snow  by 
placing  pieces  of  glass  above  the  crowns  and  tilt- 
ing them  to  one  edge.  M.  paniculata  grows  to  a 
height  of  3  feet  or  more,  and  forms  slender, 
sparingly-branched  stems.  The  flowers  are  some- 
what of  the  colour  of  M.  integrifolia,  but  singu- 
larly lacking  in  any  attractive  or  pleasing  fea- 
ture. The  beauty  of  this  plant  is  in  its  leaves. 
Thomas  Stnith,  Walmsgate  Gardens,  Lincoln- 
shire. 


Fig.  39. — MECONOPSIS  aculeata. 

Photograph  taken  one  month  later  than  that  of  same  plant 
shown  in  fiy.  38, 

forming  rosettes  that,  under  favourable  condi- 
tions, measure  4  feet  across.  The  pinnatifid 
leaves  are  densely  clothed  with  golden-russet 
hairs,  among  which  the  raindrops  occasionally 
stand  like  pearls.  The  tallest  stems  pro- 
duced by  this  species  here  were  just  over  7  feet 
6  inches  in  height.  A  native  of  the  Sikkim 
Himalayas,  M.  Wallichii  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct and  easy  to  grow ;  its  only  disadvantage 
lies  in  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  flowers. 

M.  INTEGRIFOLIA  (biennial)  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  1, 
1904). — This  Chinese  species  has  largely  increased 
the  interest  taken  in  this  genus.  Occasionally 
the  plants  do  not  flower  till  the  third  year.  In 
this  species  the  rosettes  often  measure  30  inches 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 


ANEMONE  SULPHUREA. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  some  splendid  flowers  of  this  beau- 
tiful plant  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Cutbush 
&  Sons.  Formerly  the  plant  was  known  as  A. 
alpina  var.  sulphurea,  the  type  being  of  a  vari- 
able character.  I  never  remember  seeing  better 
examples,  and  on  enquiry  I  found  the  flowers  had 
been  gathered  from  four-year-old,  home-raised 
seedlings.  In  the  text-books  the  reader  is  in- 
formed that  Alpine  wild  flowers  are  easily  raised 
from  seeds,  and  that  the  plants  succeed  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  the  evidences  of  this 
are  rare.  The  examples  referred  to  were  about 
18  inches  in  height,  and  tlio  soft,  vellow  colour 
of  the  cupped  or  saucer-shapcJ  blo.jSoms  was  de- 
lightful. The  excellence  of  Messrs.  Cutbush's 
flowers  and  the  vigour  of  their  plants  were  in 
marked  contrast  with  the  puurly-coloured,  dimi- 
nutive scraps  from  collected  specimens  usually 
,  seen  in  pots.  By  raising  seedlings  freely  from 
fresh  seeds,  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  measure 
of  success  can  be  assured.     A'.  //.  J.  ^ 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  70-7G.) 
0,  SCOTLAND,  N. 

Orkneys. — The  fruit  crops  in  Orkney  this  sea- 
son are  above  the  average  in  quantity.  We  had  a 
long  spell  of  cold,  dry  weather  in  April,  May  and 
part  of  June,  which  retarded  the  crops.  Since 
the  middle  of  June,  when  rain  began  to  fall,  the 
prospects  have  been  good.  The  soil  here  is  heavy 
and  cold,  but  strong.  It  yields  good  but  late 
crops.  Wm.  Liddelly  Balfour  Castle  Gardens, 
via  Kirkwall. 

SuTHERLANDSHiRE. — The  fruit  crops  generally 
are  very  good  this  season,  both  as  to  quantity 
and  quality,  although  up  to  now  the  weather  has 
been  rather  sunless.  Owing  to  the  little  sun- 
shine and  lack  of  warmth  at  nights,  fruit  will  be 
later  in  ripening  than  usual.  The  soil  here  is  a 
black,  sandy  loam,  resting  on  gravel  and  sand. 
D.  Mtlvilhj  Dunrohin  Castle  Gardens,  Golspie. 


manure.  James  I?.  lied  path,  Duns  Castle  Gar- 
dens, Duns. 

East  Lothian. — Without  exception,  every  fruit 
crop  is  good,  a  few  bushes  of  Victoria  Black  Cur- 
rant only  being  below  the  average.  I  hear  that 
Plums  in  some  gardens  are  deficient,  but  the  rule 
is  a  heavy  crop  all  round.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
healthy,  though  Gooseberries  are  suffering  from 
attacks  of  red  spider,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  too 
abundant  crop  of  fruits.  7?.  P.  Brotherston, 
Tyninghanie  Gardens,  Prestonlcirk. 

KiNCAKDiNESHiRE. — The  blossom  on  all  kinds 
of  fruit  trees  was  very  plentiful,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  early  Pears  and  Plums,  which 
were  damaged  by  frost,  they  have  set  well, 
and  promise  to  be  heavy  crops.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  Apples  and  Gooseberries.  We  are 
getting  plenty  of  rain  ;  but  as  yet  the  weather  has 
been  unseasonably  cold  since  March.  John 
Brown,  The  Gardens,  Blackhall  Castle, 
Banchory. 

Midlothian. — Plums  promised  well  both  on 
standard  trees  and  on  trained  trees  on  walls  :  but 


Fig.  40. — MEcoNOPsis  kacemosa:   flowers  purple  with  white  stamens. 
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1,  SCOTLAND,  E. 

Banffshire. — Fruit  trees  of  all  sorts  had  an 
exceptional  show  of  blossom,  and  they  now 
bear  abundant  crops,  if  we  except  Apples, 
which  are  partial.  Insect  and  fungal  diseases 
have  been  more  prevalent  than  usual.  There  has 
been  extra  work  in  spraying  the  trees.  The  crops 
are  fully  a  fortnight  later  than  usual.  More 
genial  weather  is  very  necessary.  Chas.  Webster, 
Gordon  Castle  Gardens. 

The    crops   in   this    district    are   looking 

remarkably  well,  but  they  are  three  weeks  later 
than  last  season.  March  frosts  damaged  the 
blossom  on  some  of  the  more  exposed  trees. 
George  Edwards,  Ballindalloch  Castle  Gardens. 

Berwickshire, — The  fruit  crops  here  are  all 
above  the  average.  The  garden  is  well  sheltered, 
and  did  not  suffer  to  any  extent  from  the  cold 
weather  in  May.  It  is  situated  500  feet  above 
eea-level  and  15  miles  east  from  the  sea.  The 
soil    is    light    red    and    gravelly,    needing    much 


a  sharp  frost  occurred  whilst  the  trees  were  in 
flower,  and  this  has  lessened  the  crop.  Pears 
suffered  through  the  same  cause.  It  has  been 
necessary  to  thin  Apricots  severely.  Wm.  G. 
Pirie,  Dalhousie  Castle  Gardens. 

The    prospects   of    good    fruit    crops    are 

better  than  they  have  been  for  two  or  three  years 
past.  All  fruit  trees  and  bushes  showed  a  great 
deal  of  blossom.  The  climatic  conditions  were 
favourable  for  the  setting  of  fruit,  excepting  at 
the  time  Plums  and  Gooseberries  were  in  flower. 
A  frost  of  1^  injured  these.  The  soil  is  a  light 
sandy  loam.  J.  Whtjtock,  Dalkeith  Gardens, 
Dalkeith. 

pEEBLEssHiiiE. — The  fruit  crop  is  not  nearly  so 
heavy  as  one  would  have  expected  from  the  show 
of  blossom  we  had  in  the  spring.  Apple  trees 
were  covered  with  bloom,  but  owing  to  the  cold, 
wet  weather  which  occurred  at  a  critical  period, 
the  crop  is  under  the  average.  Plums,  Cherries 
and  small  fruits  were  severely  injured  by  frost 


when  in  bloom.  Strawberries  are  a  heavy  crop,, 
but  owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  weather,  they  are 
slow  in  ripening  and  deficient  in  flavour.  We  are 
14  days  later  in  gathering  this  season  than  last 
year.  The  soil  here  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  with  a 
gravelly  subsoil.  Geo.  Haig,  Garvald  Souse 
Gardens,  Dolphinton. 

6,  SCOTLAND,  W. 

Argyllshire. — For  the  west  coast  of  Argyll 
there  was  a  fine  display  of  healthy  blossom  on 
the  Apple  trees,  but  severe  frosts  and  N.  and 
N.E.  winds  destroyed  the  good  prospects.  The 
crop  will  be  a  meagre  one.  Gooseberries,  Black 
and  Red  Currants  are  heavily  laden,  and  the- 
crops  of  Sweet  and  Morello  Cherries  are  good. 
D.  S.  Melville,  Poltalloch,  Lochgilphead. 

AxRSHiRE. — We  never  had  a  better  show  of 
bloom  on  all  fruit  trees  than  this  season;  but  late 
frosts  and  dry,  cold  winds  destroyed  many  of  the 
flowers.  What  fruits  there  are  left  are  look- 
ing well,  but  they  are  late.  The  soU  is  a  stiff, 
retentive  loam.     W .  Priest,  Eglinton  Gardens. 

Owing    to    the    almost    entire    absence   of 

frost  in  April  {a  very  unusual  experience  here),. 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  set  in  nearly  all  cases. 
Apples  and  Plums  had  to  be  liberally  thinned, 
whilst  Pears  look  better  at  this  date  than  they 
have  done  for  years  past.  Dry,  hot  weather  in 
June  and  the  want  of  sufficient  sunshine  and  heat 
at  the  present  time  are,  however,  retarding  the- 
proper  development  of  all  kinds  of  fruits.  D, 
Buchanan,  Bargany  Gardens,  Dailly. 

Dumfriesshire. — Strawberries  have  been  firm 
in  the  flesh  and  of  good  flavour  on  young 
plants.  They  do  remarkably  well  here  on  our 
light  loam  for  two  years  after  they  are  planted  ; 
but  afterwards  the  fruits  are  so  small  the  plants 
are  not  worth  cultivation.  We  trench  in  half  the 
number  of  plants  every  year.  Jaines  McDonald, 
Dryfeholm,  Lockerbie. 

Morayshire. — As  to  quantity,  the  Apple 
crop  here  has  the  appearance  of  being  the 
largest  for  10  years  past,  Wm.  Ogg,  Duff  us 
House  Gardens,  Nr.  Elgin. 

Stirlingshire. — The  fruit  crops  as  a  whole 
are  rather  below  the  average,  but  Strawberries, 
Raspberries  and  Red  Currants  are  very  good. 
The  Apple  and  Pear  blossom  was  plentiful,  but 
a  frost  of  11°  which  occurred  on  ^lay  15  did  a 
great  amount  of  damage.  Our  soil  is  very 
heavy,  having  been  reclaimed  from  the  seashore. 
It  is  13  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  subsoil  is 
heavy  clay  to  the  depth  of  30  feet  or  so.  Our 
best  Strawberries  are  Dr.  Hogg,  Dumbarton 
Castle,  Leader  and  Garibaldi.  Owing  to  the 
heavy  clay,  it  is  not  every  variety  that  is  suit- 
able.    Peter  Brown,  Kerse  Gardens,  by  Falkirk. 

Wigtownshire. — Small  fruits  of  all  kinds  are 
abundant  and  promise  to  mature  well.  Currants 
during  the  dry  weather  were  badly  affected  with 
aphis,  which  the  recent  heavy  rains  and  hand- 
washings  have  cleared  away.  Apple  trees  flowered 
profusely,  and  some  kinds  have  set  well,  whilst 
others  are  almost  fruitless.  Cherries  are  a  better 
crop  than  for  some  years  past.  Pears  and 
Plums  are  fair  average  crops.  James  Day,  Gal- 
loway House,  Garlieston 

2,   ENGLAND,   N.E. 

DuRH.iM. — Hardy  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  the 
flowering  stage  gave  great  promise  of  full  crops. 
Plums,  Cherries  and  Pears  suffered  badly  from 
the  sharp  frosts  and  low  night  temperatures 
during  May,  causing  lots  of  fruits  to  drop  pre- 
maturely. Gooseberries,  Currants  and  small 
fruits  are  generally  plentiful.  Strawberries  were 
very  good,  though  late.  James  Machar,  Smelt 
House  Gardens,  Hawden-le-Wear,  It.S.O 

Yorkshire. — The  fruits  generally  in  this  dis- 
trict are  better  than  might  have  been  expected, 
considering  the  untoward  season.  Strawberries 
were  our  heaviest  crop,  but  they  suffered 
severely  from  the  excessive  wet  and  cold  weather. 
Raspberries,  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are 
plentiful  and  of  fair  average  quality.  Pears  are 
scarce  and  of  poor  quality.  Apples  are  a  fair 
average  crop  and  promise  to  be  good.  All 
vegetation  here  is  very  late  and  more  or  less 
unliealthy,  the  result  of  the  cold  and  wet  sea- 
son. The  foliage  of  Currant,  Apple  and  other 
trees  has  withered  prematurely,  owing  to  bad  at- 
tacks of  aphis.  The  soil  is  of  a  stiff  nature,  and 
it  rests  on  a  subsoil  of  marl,  clay  and  chalk.  F. 
Jordan,    Warter  Priory,   York. 
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There  is  a  better  crop  of  Apples  than  in 

1908,  and  Pears  on  wall  trees  are  equal  to  the 
average.  There  is  a  good  crop  of  Plums  locally, 
except  in  these  gardens.  Ail  small  fruits  are 
heavy  crops.  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry  was 
spoiled  by  rain.  The  fall  in  10  days  amounted 
to  3.07  inches.  This  occurred  after  the  fruits 
commenced  to  colour.  The  dry  weather  in 
June  caused  attacks  of  green  fly,  which  in- 
jured the  leaves  of  the  Currant  bushes.  The 
variety  Boskoop  Giant  resisted  well,  and  bids 
even  now  to  give  good  returns.  If  the  weather 
becomes  warm  we  shall  have  good  results  from 
the  needed  rainfall.  Our  soil  is  a  hungry,  sandy 
loam  on  sandstone.  J .  G.  Vt'ihon,  Chevei  Park 
Gardens,   Wakefield. 

The  fruit  crops  in  this  district  are  fairly 

good,  but  the  drought  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  caused  Apples  to  drop,  otherwise  the  crop 
would  have  been  plentiful.  Pears  are  a  heavy 
crop,  and  Plums  a  fair  crop.  Small  fruits  are 
very  good  ;  but  Black  Currants  were  ruined  by 
fly  in  the  spring,  otherwise  they  would  have 
been  good.  James  E.  Hathaway,  Saldersby 
Pari;  Thirsl: 

There  was  a  good  show  of  blossom  on  fruit 

trees  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
fruited  heavily  in  1908.  Apples  of  the  choicer 
kinds  have  not  set  so  well  as  could  be  wished, 
though  there  are  good  crops  on  the  hardier  varie- 
ties, such  as  Keswick  Codlin  and  Cockpit.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Pears  and  Plums  on 
standard  and  bush-grown  trees.     Up  to  now  the 


loam,  with  a  composition  of  gait.  T.  W. 
Birkinshaiv,  Hatley  Park  Gardens,  Gamlingay. 

Our  best  crops  of  Apples  are  on  standard 

trees.  Tower  of  Glamis,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Early 
Rivers,  Dumelow's  Seedling,  and  Flower  of 
Kent  are  all  carrying  heavy  crops.  The  profuse 
flowering  of  Pears  has  not  been  followed  by  good 
crops ;  in  some  cases  the  whole  of  the 
fruits  fell,  owing  to  the  attack  of  the  Pear 
midge.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  abundant 
crops,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  healthy,  but, 
owing  to  lack  of  sunshine,  the  fruits  will  be  late 
in  ripening  ;  Early  Alexander  and  Waterloo  are 
about  10  days  later  than  usual.  Gooseberries 
and  Red  and  Black  Currants  all  set  grand  crops, 
but  about  a  month  ago  the  sparrows  devoured 
the  greater  number  of  the  Currants  whilst  still 
in  a  green  state.  Continuous  rains  have  spoiled 
the  flavour  of  the  Strawberries,  and  a  great  many 
of  the  berries  decayed  on  the  plants.  Our  soil 
is  a  heavy  loam  overlying  clay.  W.  J.  Snell, 
Wimjoole  Hall  Gardens,  near  Royston. 

The  fruit  crops  generally   are   about  the 

average.  With  the  exception  of  small  fruits,  they 
are  very  clean  and  healthy.  Currants  are  badly 
attacked  with  blight.  The  soil  here  is  light, 
sandy  loam  with  a  subsoil  of  chalk.  B. 
Gooda^cre,  Moulton  Paddoeks  Gardens,  New- 
market. 

Essex. — Up  to  within  the  last  week  in  May 
the  promise  of  abundant  crops  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums  was  everything  that  could  be  de- 
sired, the  trees  being  most  profusely  furnished 


Fig,  41. — Pifius  pumila  at  bayfordbury,  Hertfordshire. 


season  has  been  an  ungenial  one,  yet  vegetation  is 
fairly  healthy.  Given  more  sunshine  from  now 
onwards,  a  good  foundation  for  next  year's  crops 
will  be  laid.  Raspberries  promise  well.  Black 
Currants  in  particular  have  been  infested  with 
fly  and  are  very  scarce.  The  variety  Boskoop 
Giant  promises  well  for  the  future.  Goose- 
berries are  an  abundant  crop.  We  are  situ- 
ated on  the  southern  side  of  the  great  plain 
of  York,  hence  the  soil  is  mostly  of  an  alluvial 
character.  Henry  J.  Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank, 
Ulleskelf,    York. 

Apples  are  promising,  but  Pears  are  only 

moderate.  Apricots,  Plums,  Peaches,  and  Cher- 
ries are  heavy  crops.  All  bush  fruits,  with  the 
exception  of  Black  Currants,  are  good.  Straw- 
berries were  a  heavy  crop,  but,  owing  to  the  cold 
rains,  were  deficient  in  flavour,  and  a  large  quan- 
tity of  the  best  fruits  rotted  on  the  ground.  A.  E. 
Sutton,  Castle  Howard  Gardens,  Welburn, 
Yorks. 

3,  ENGLAND,  E. 

Cambridgeshire. — Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Nec- 
tarine, and  Cherry  trees  were  covered  with 
bloom,  but  severe  frosts  in  May  caused  many 
fruits  of  Apple  and  Pear  to  drop.  Caterpillars 
were  very  troublesome  on  Apple  trees,  and  thus 
caused  extra  labour  in  hand  picking,  this 
being  the  best  remedy  for  the  pest.  Black 
fly  has  been  prevalent  on  Cherry  trees  this 
season,  liut  spraying  with  paraflin  soap  soon 
eradicated    the    pest.       The  soil  here  is  strong 


with  strong,  healthy  blossoms,  which,  owing  to 
the  dry  weather  experienced  up  to  the  time  in- 
dicated, escapftd  injury  from  the  frosts  which 
were  registered  every  night  pretty  well  in  the 
month  of  May.  In  the  last  week  of  the  same 
month  (May)  the  much-needed  rains  experienced 
in  the  daytime  were  followed  by  frosts  at  night, 
and  these  reduced  the  promise  of  a  bountiful, 
good  all-round  fruit  year.  However,  there  wiD 
be  a  fair  crop  of  some  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Plums.  Some  trees  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,  whilst  others  of  the  same  varieties  are 
almost  bare  within  a  dozen  or  two  yards  of  each 
other.  The  trees  generally  are  suffering  from 
blight.  H.  IV'.  Ward,  Lime  Howe  Nurseries, 
Raylelgh. 

Lincolnshire. — Although  I  think  there  will 
be  average  crops  of  fruit,  the  quality  will  be 
only  moderate,  owing  to  dry  and  cold  weather. 
Plums,  for  the  third  year  in  succession,  have  an 
average  crop.  Currants  would  have  been  a  good 
crop  but  for  blight.  I  have  seen  a  quantity  of 
Black  Currant  bushes  almost  denuded  of  leav-^s. 
A  spraying  of  quassia  partially  saved  the  crop  in 
these  gardens.  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  are 
good  crops,  and  will  benefit  greatly  by  recent 
rains.  Apples  are  slightly  under  an  average 
crop.  H.  Vindcn,  Harlaxton  Maiior,  Gran- 
tham. 

Some  varieties  of  Apples  give  promise  of 

good  crops;  others  are  scarce.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  King  of  the  Pippins.  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Sturmer    Pippin,    Cellini,    Ecklinville     Seedling, 


Beauty  of  Bath,  Lord  Grosvenor,  and  BramJey's 
Seedling  are  carrying  heavy  crops.  Pears  are 
only  scarce,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  being  the  only 
variety  carrying  a  good  crop.  The  season  is  a 
fortnight  late.  F.  J.  Fleming,  Weelshy  Old 
Hall  Gardens,  Grimsby. 

With   regard  to  Strawberries,     the    only 

variety  we  can  depend  upon  here  is  Royal 
Sovereign.  By  growing  this  sort  in  various  as- 
pects, we  have  out-door  fruit  from  the  beginning 
of  June  to  the  first  week  in  August.  It  is  the  only 
reliable  one  for  forcing.  Waterloo  is  appreciated 
during  August,  and  is  grown  on  a  north  border. 
We  w;ere  greatly  troubled  with  the  Apple  blossom 
weevil  and  Pear  midge  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  and  were  only  able  to  keep  these  pests  in> 
check  by  frequent  sprayings  of  quassia  and  Nico- 
soap,  hnding  the  latter  the  more  effective 
remedy.  The  Black  Currant  crop  was  practi- 
cally destroyed  by  blight  and  aphis,  which  no 
sprayings  would  seem  to  hold  in  check.  Our  soil 
is  strong  loam;  but  for  the  cultivation  of  Pears, 
and  stone  fruits  the  borders  are  specially  pre- 
pared. F.  C.  Stainshy,  Brocklesby  Park  Gar- 
dens, Brockleshy. 

(To  he  continued.) 


PINUS  PUMILA  REGEL. 

The  curious  pigmy  Conifer  represented  in  fig.. 
41  has  been  recently  reintroduced  into  cultivation- 
at  Bayfordbury,  Hertfordshire,  by  Mr,  H.  Clin 
ton-Baker,  who  obtained  native  specimens  from 
the  summit  of  Nyoho-san,  near  Nikko,  through, 
his  brother,  Capt.  L.  Clinton  Baker,  R.N. 

Its  nearest  ally  seems  to  be  the  common  Pinus 
Cembra,  of  which  many  botanists  consider  it  a. 
variety,  and  Pallas,  as  long  ago  as  1784,  called  it 
Pinus  Cembra  var.  pumila.  It  is  probably  the 
representative  of  the  Swiss  Stone  Pine  in  north- 
eastern Asia.  In  eastern  Siberia  and  Kamt- 
schatka  it  occupies  large  tracts  of  barren  country^, 
always  maintaining  its  prostrate,  shrubby  habit 
and  never  exceeding  10  feet  in  height.  The 
leaves,  which  are  five  in  a  bundle,  resemble  those 
of  Pinus  Cembra,  but  they  are  much  shorter,  and. 
have  often  entire  and  not  serrate  margins.  The 
cones  are  much  smaller  than  in  P.  Cembra, 
about  1^  inch  long,  orange-brown  when  ripe,  the 
scales  few,  with  a  dark-coloured  terminal  umbo, 
which  has  a  minute  reflexed  tip. 

Dr.  Regel,  who  was  the  first  to  describe  this 
creeping  Pine  as  a  distinct  species,  says  that  it 
may  always  be  distinguished  from  P.  Cembra  by 
its  smooth-margined  leaves,  but  this  character 
breaks  down  in  Japanese  specimens  which  have 
the  leaves  distinctly  toothed. 

Pinus  pumila  also  occurs  in  Amurland,  Sagha- 
lien,  and  the  Kurile  Isles,  growing  in  the  coldest 
situations.  In  south  and  central  Japan  it  is- 
only  known  on  mountain  peaks  at  7,000  feet  to 
8,000  feet  elevation.  Further  north  it  is  often 
spread  as  a  dense  scrub  over  a  large  area  of 
wind-swept  plateaux. 

This  Pine  is  remarkable  for  its  slow  growth. 
There  used  to  be  a  single  specimen  in  cultiva- 
tion at  Dropmore,  and  Loudon,  in  alluding  to^ 
this,  states  that  when  he  saw  it  in  1837  it  had 
been  20  years  planted  and  was  only  6  inches 
high.  In  1866  the  same  plant  was  8^  inches  in. 
height.  Mr.  Frost,  the  then  gardener,  is  said  to 
have  known  the  plant  for  40  years,  and  during 
that  time  noticed  very  little  increase  in  its- 
stature.  Unfortunately,  there  is  now  no  trace 
of  this  remarkable  specimen  at  Dropmore. 

Pinus  pumila  was  mentioned  by  the  Abbe 
Chappe  d'Anteroche,  who,  in  the  Voyage  in 
Sibcrie,  vol.  i.,  p.  360,  published  in  1768,  says- 
that  *'  little  Cedars,  creeping  on  the  ground  and 
never  growing  upright  are  found  on  the  moun- 
tains and  moss-covered  plains  of  Kamtschatka., 
The  inhabitants  gather  large  quantities  of  the 
seed  for  food,  and  make  a  drink  something  like 
kwas  by  boiling  and  fermenting  the  young  slioots- 
— considered  to  be  a  cure  for  scurvy." 

The  Japanese  name  for  this  species  is 
"  Haimatzu."  The  photograph  kindly  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Clinton-Baker  is  from  a  negative  by  Mr. 
A.  Elsden,  of  Hertford.  It  represents  one  of  the 
trees  sent  home  by  Capt.  Clinton-Baker  from 
Japan. 

Piiuis  pumila  was  elaborately  described  by 
Mr.  A.  Murray  in  Ravenscroft's  Pinetuni 
/iritannirunt  undor  the  name  Pinus  mandschu- 
rica.      A.   Bruce  Jackson. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Calanthes. — The  deciduous  Calanthes  of  the 
vestita  and  Veitchii  sections  are  now  growing 
vigorously.  Well-rooted  plants  require  abund- 
ance of  water  at  the  root,  but  more  care  will 
be  necessary  as  regards  those  of  the  C.  Regnieri 
section,  which  have  not  yet  filled  their  pots  with 
roots,  otherwise  spot  and  disease  will  result. 
Where  a  number  of  these  plants  is  cultivated, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  arrange  all  the  best-rooted 
plants  together,  so  that  they  may  be  treated 
with  alternate  waterings  of  liquid  cow  manure, 
for  when  well  rooted  this  stimulant  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  them.  For  the  first  fortnight,  at  least, 
one  part  manure  water  to  three  parts  of  water 
will  be  sufficient,  but  afterwards  it  need  not  be 
so  much  diluted.  At  this  season  many  young 
roots  will  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  compost, 
and  if  a  thin  layer  of  good  fibrous,  yellow  loam 
be  laid  lightly  over  them,  they  will  quickly 
enter  and  appreciate  it.  These  plants  will  now 
need  plenty  of  heat,  moisture,  light  and  air, 
keeping  them  as  near  to  the  roof  glass  as  con- 
venient. The  evergreen  Calanthes  as  C.  vera- 
trifolia,  G.  Masuca,  C.  Sanderiana,  &c.,  which 
are  now  making  their  growth,  will  need  to  be 
kept  thoroughly  moist  at  the  root,  and  an  occa- 
sional watering  with  liquid  manure  as  advised 
for  the  deciduous  kinds  will  do  them  good. 
They  are  intermediate  house  plants,  and  do  not 
thrive  so  well  with  their  foliage  very  near  to 
the  roof  glaas.  The  cooler-growing  sorts  such  as 
C.  japonica,  C.  j.  alba,  C.  Cecilise,  C.  discolor, 
and  C.  citrina  require  the  same  cultural  treat- 
ment. 

The  cool  house. — At  this  time  of  the  year  it 
is  often  a  difficult  matter,  owing  to  the  hot  and 
dry  atmosphere  out-of-doors,  to  keep  the  tem- 
perature of  this  house  as  cool  and  moist  as  desir- 
able, but  with  a  little  discretion  and  care  it  can 
be  made  suitable  for  the  plants.  With  an  outside 
temperature  of  from  55°  to  65°,  and  heavy 
showers  of  lain  such  as  we  have  lately  e.xperi- 
enced,  little  fear  need  be  entertained  of  affording 
too  much  ventilation  during  periods  when  there 
are  no  high  winds.  At  such  times  we  have  all  the 
ventilators  wide  open  and  also  the  doors,  if  the 
air  is  mild.  But  when  there  is  an  external  day 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  80°,  and  a  hot, 
bright  sun  drying  the  ground  more  and  more 
every  day,  it  is  a  mistake  to  open  the  windows, 
and  "thus  admit  more  air  than  can  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently moist.  Should  the  grower  endeavour  to 
counteract  the  dry  air  thus  admitted  to  the  house 
by  frequently  damping  the  floors  and  syringing 
the  plants  overhead,  the  plants  will  soon  show  by 
loss  of  foliage  that  they  do  not  appreciate  such 
treatment.  The  best  practice,  therefore,  is  to 
admit  only  as  much  air  as  can  be  kept  well 
charged  with  moisture.  By  day,  no  matter  how 
hot  the  outside  temperature  may  be,  keep  all 
the  top  ventilators  closed,  leaving  the  bottom 
ventilators  always  wide  open,  but  at  sunset  the 
top  lights  should  be  raised  2  or  3  inches,  and  on 
mild,  dewy  nights  they  may  be  left  wide  open. 
Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  sun  begins  to 
shine  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  the  top  ventila- 
tors must  again  be  closed  and  the  shading  em- 
ployed. Thoroughly  damp  down  the  house, 
syringing  well  between  the  pots  and  under  the 
stages,  and,  if  the  sun  is  bright,  slightly  spray 
the  plants  overhead,  but  take  care  that  the 
water  does  not  run  along  the  leaves  and  down 
into  the  axils.  Under  such  treatment,  it  is 
possible  to  maintain  a  temperature  several  de- 
grees lower  than  that  of  the  outside  air  in  the 
shade.  Taking  the  cool-house  plants  as  a  whole, 
they  are,  at  this  particular  season,  more  or  less 
inactive.  The  young  growths  of  many  have  only 
just  started  from  the  base  of  the  last-made 
pseudo-bulb,  so  that  for  several  weeks  to  come  no 
more  water  must  be  afforded  than  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  pseudo-bulbs  in  a  fairly  plump  con- 
dition. Where  the  house  is  stippled,  as  recom- 
mended in  a  ."jrmer  Calendar,  the  blinds  may  be 
removed  about  half-an-hour  before  the  sun  ceases 
to  shine  on  the  roof,  but  in  cases  where  the 
plants  are  under  clear  glass,  the  shading  material 
should  be  kept  down  as  long  as  the  sun  shines 
on  thi.  house.  Yellow  thrips  are  apt  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  young  growths  at  this 
season,  causing  disfigurement  to  the  plants.  In 
such    circumstances,    vaporise    the    house    once, 


or  even  twice,  a  week  with  a  nicotine  com- 
pound or  other  safe  insecticide,  continuing  this 
treatment  for  two  or  three  consecutive  weeks. 
This  operation  should  be  carried  out  in  the 
evening  just  before  the  usual  time  for  re- 
moving the  shading,  but  leave  the  blinds  down 
for  about  an  hour  after  the  sun  ceases  to  shine 
on  the  roof,  and  afford  ventilation  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  weatlier  outside. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C,  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrcw, 
Cornwall. 

Freesia. — To  obtain  early  flowers  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pot  a  batch  of  bulbs  in  good  time ;  it  is 
only  well-rooted  plants  that  will  bear  even  the 
mild  forcing  to  which  these  bulbs  may  be  sub- 
jected with  safety.  Whether  imported  or  home- 
grown bulbs  are  used,  they  should  be  graded  so 
as  to  ensure  having  plants  of  fairly  even  size  in 
each  pot.  For  general  purposes  5-inch  or  6-inch 
pots  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  size.  The 
potting  soil  should  be  of  a  rather  light,  sandy 
nature,  containing  a  good  proportion  of  sifted 
leaf-mould.  About  eight  of  the  largest  size 
bulbs  should  be  placed  in  a  5-inch  pot,  covering 
tlicm  with  an  inch  deep  of  soil.  Place  the  pots 
in  an  unhealed  frame,  and  either  cover  them 
with  ashes  or  shade  the  frames  by  day  to  keep 
the  soil  moist  without  watering,  until  growth 
commences.  A  good  watch  must  be  kept  for 
mice  and  moles,  which  are  very  fond  of  Freesia 
bulbs. 

Schizanthus. — Seeds  should  be  sown  now  for 
raising  plants  to  flower  early  in  spring,  sowing 
them  in  pans  containing  light,  sandy  soil.  Place 
the  pans  in  a  warm  house  and  shade  them  from 
bright  sunshine.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear, remove  the  shadiitg  and  gradually  inure 
them  to  exposure,  light  and  air ;  this  will  pre- 
vent them  becoming  drawn  and  weakly.  As  the 
seedlings  are  somewhat  brittle,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  handling  them.  Schizanthi  need 
a  rich  soil  when  they  are  being  potted  for  the  last 
time. 

Itehmannia  angtilata. — If  a  small  sowing  of 
the  "  Pink  Perfection  "  variety  of  this  half- 
hardy  perennial  is  made  now  it  will  furnish 
plants  that  may  be  expected  to  commence  flower- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  i\Iay.  When  potting  the 
plants  into  their  flowering  pots,  do  not  use  too 
rich  a  soil,  but  pot  firmly  so  that  the  plants  will 
produce  compact  flower-spikes. 

Nerines. — The  argument  often  advanced 
against  the  annual  repotting  of  these  bulbous 
plants  is,  that  to  do  so  tends  to  induce  them  to 
form  foliage  instead  of  flower-spikes,  the  latter 
being  the  outcome  of  restricted  root  room.  But 
the  amount  of  root  space  can  be  easily  regulated 
when  repotting  the  bulbs  in  fresh  soil,  and  the 
free  flowering,  or  otherwise,  of  most  bulbous 
plants  depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  growth 
made  and  its  degree  of  ripening  during  the 
previous  season.  So  that  when  we  consider  the 
condition  of  the  soil  that,  since  last  May,  has 
been  baked,  as  it  were,  in  small  pots,  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  annual  repotting.  If 
this  practice  is  followed  the  whole  of  the  soil 
should  now  be  shaken  from  the  bulbs,  carefully 
cutting  away  the  dead  roots  but  preserving  those 
which  are  alive.  A  suitable  potting  soil  is  one 
composed  of  loam  four  parts  and  leaf-mould  one 
part,  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  sand.  Proper 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  drainage  of  the 
pots,  as  these  plants  require  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  during  their  growing  season.  As  far  as 
possible  bulbs  of  similar  size  should  be  potted 
together,  but  unless  the  stock  of  each  kind  is 
fairly  large  this  is  difficult.  Comparatively 
small  pots  should  be  used,  and  in  each  pot 
should  be  ]iut  as  many  bulbs  as  can  be  con- 
veniently placed  in  it,  potting  as  firmly  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots.  The  soil 
will  not  require  watering  until  the  flower-spikes 
or  the  foliage  appears,  when  they  should  be  given 
a  good  soaking.  Although  the  plants  must  not 
be  subjected  to  more  heat  than  is  usual  in  a 
warm  greenhouse,  a  mild  bottom  heat  is  often 
beneficial,  and  for  this  reason  frame  culture,  at 
the  present  time,  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  and  Primiila. — 
Where  these  spring-flowering  plants  are  in  great 
request  it  is  well  to  make  a  last  sowing  of  seed 
at  the  present  time  to  provide  plants  for  flower- 
ing late  in  spring. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Strawberries. — In  some  gardens  a  portion  of 
the  Strawberry  plantation  is  reserved  for  the 
production  of  runners.  In  such  cases  the  young 
plants  that  have  been  layered  early  will  now 
be  ready  for  severance.  After  cutting  them  off 
from  the  parent  plants,  let  them  be  placed  in  a 
shady  situation  for  a  few  days  to  recover  from 
the  check,  and  afterwards  plant  them  in  their 
permanent  quarters  without  further  delay.  If 
a  warm  border  can  be  given  them,  the  plants^ 
will  produce  fine  fruits  a  week  or  two  in  ad- 
vance of  the  general  batch  planted  in  the  open 
garden.  Where  much  Strawberry  forcing  is 
done,  there  is  usually  great  congestion  in  the 
houses  in  the  spring-time.  In  order  to  relieve 
this,  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  have  a 
small  plantation  in  a  warm  corner  out-of-doors. 
The  first  outdoor  fruit  is  always  welcome.  To 
obtain  an  extra  early  crop  it  is  necessary  to 
plant  annually,  and  for  two  reasons  :  first,  young 
plants  always  produce  the  earliest  fruits ;  and, 
secondly,  the  useful  warm  borders  are  not 
monopolised  by  Strawberries,  as  would  be  the 
case  in  a  large  measure  if  a  portion  were  planted 
up  for  succession  each  year.  As  the  bed  will 
only  be  required  for  one  season,  the  plants  may 
be  "placed  much  closer  together  than  is  usual  in 
the  main  crop  plantation.  When  the  border  has 
been  prepared  as  advised  in  previous  Calendars, 
the  plants  may  be  placed  at  from  12  to  15  inches 
apart ;  thus  a  considerable  number  can  be 
planted  on  a  small  border.  In  the  main  plan- 
tation, however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  a 
space  of  2^-  feet  between  the  rows,  and  2  to 
2^  feet  from  plant  to  plant  (according  to  the 
variety).  A  capital  place  for  Strawberries  is  a 
piece  of  ground  which  was  trenched  and  manured 
last  winter,  and  from  which  a  crop  of  early 
Potatos  has  been  taken.  After  levelling  the 
soil,  the  only  preparation  needed  will  be  to 
work  in  a  dressing  of  soot  and  wood-ashes,  and 
to  make  the  ground  firm  again.  In  the  act  of 
planting  be  careful  to  keep  the  crown  of  the 
plant  just  above  the  soil ;  spread  out  the  roots 
evenly,  and  apply  a  thorough  watering.  The 
subsequent  treatment  will  consist  in  cutting  off 
all  runners  as  they  appear,  and  keeping  the 
ground  clean  by  conistant  hoeing.  Plant  early, 
and  encourage  "the  plants  to  continue  growing 
until  the  end  of  the  season;  they  will  then  be  • 
sure  to  make  extra  finei  growth  in  the  follow- 
ing season. 

Old  /)/an(a^'on.«.— Strawberry  plants  which  it 
is  intended  to  clear  out  should  be  burned  im- 
mediately the  fruits  are  gathered.  If  the  nets 
which  have  been  used  for  the  Strawberry  beds 
are  not  required  for  other  crops,  let  them  be 
labelled  and  stored  away,  choosing  a  day  when 
they  are  thoroughly  d'ry.  Nets  should  never 
be  allowed  to  lemaiii  in  a  heap  on  the  floor,  as 
mice  are  apt  to  greatly  damage  them  during 
the  winter  months.  Th'ey  should  be  suspended 
by  a  strong  cord  to  a  beam  in  a  dry  loft  or 
siied.  

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 
Water  Lilies  and  other  arjiialics. — Remove  any 
shabby  leaves  in  order  that  the  newer  le;.ves  and 
flowers  may  be  the  better  displayed.  The  beautiful 
and  fragrant  Aponogeton  distachyon  is  grand  this 
season.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  stock 
of  this  plant  as  quickly  as  possible,  take  a  few 
seeds  and  place  them  in  a  tank  of  warm  water. 
They  will  soon  germinate  and  supply  plants  in  a 
short  time.  Richardia  africana  appears  to  good 
effect  with  its  white  flowers  showing  in  dark 
water.  Keep  the  banks  free  from  weeds,  and  do 
not  allow  any  plant  to  overgrow  its  neighbour. 
The  species  and  varieties  of  Carex  and  Cyperua 
are  very  effective.  Butomus  umbellatus,  with 
its  pretty  pink  flowers,  looks  well  growing  along 
the  margins  of  lakes,  likewi.se  the  different  forms 
of  Spirsa.  Primula  sikkimensis  succeeds  very 
well  around  a  pool  or  lake.  Seeds  of  this  Primula 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  cultivating 
the  plants  through  the  autumn  in  pane  or  pots 
until  they  are  large  enough  to  plant  out.  Zizania 
latifolia,"the  Water  Rice,  grows  7  to  10  feet  in 
height  and  is  very  effective  at  this  season.  .Alen- 
yanthes  trifoliata  will  now  need  cutting  back  to 
prevent  its  spreading.  Rnniex  hydrolopathum, 
Giant  Water  Dock,  is  very  effective  throughout 
the  autumn.     Its  large  M"usa-like  leaves  turn  a 
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beautiful  red  colour.  Osmunda  regalis,  the  Royal 
Fern,  grows  about  5  feet  in  height  here  on  the 
edge  of  the  lake. 

Pelargonium. — Zonal  varieties  of  Pelargonium 
may  now  be  propagated  from  cuttings  selected 
from  well-ripened  shoots.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  out  in  spring  some  plants  into  a  spare  piece 
of  ground  merely  for  supplying  cuttings  in 
autumn.  When  this  is  done,  a  great  quantity  of 
cuttings  can  be  obtained  at  one  time,  but  in 
other  cases  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  them 
gradually  from  the  flower-beds,  selecting  the 
shoots  carefully  so  as  not  to  disfigure  the  bed- 
ding arrangements  more  than  necessary.  Tlie 
cuttings  may  either  be  planted  in  boxes  or  in 
open  borders.  In  the  latter  case  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted  into  small  pots  directly  they 
have  formed  roots.  Or,  again,  the  cuttings  may 
be  inserted  around  the  sides  of  a  6-inch  pot,  put- 
ting 8  or  10  cuttings  into  each.  The  pots  should 
be  placed  out-of-doors  on  a  hard  base,  one  com- 
posed of  ashes  being  most  suitable.  A  little  later 
m  the  month  other  subjects  may  be  propagated, 
as  Gazania,  Mesembryanthemum,  Lobelia,  and 
Iresine. 

Begonia. — Begonias  are  doing  well  this  season, 
teing  better  wet-weather  plants  than  the  Pelar- 
gonium. Do  not  allow  the  seed  pods  to  remain 
on  the  plants  after  the  flowers  have  fallen,  or 
any  yellow  or  decaying  leaves  which  would  be 
likely  to  disfigure  the  beds.  In  the  case  of  extra 
good  varieties  that  appear  amongst  seedling 
Begonias,  these  should  be  marked,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  cultivated  another  season.  A  variety 
called  Dr.  Farrant  is  very  free-blooming  and 
more  hardy  than  some  others.  It  is  just  now  a 
mass  of  flowers.  The  tubers  keep  well  through 
the  winter,  and  although  they  are  cut  into  pieces 
for  propagating  purposes  as  one  would  cut  a 
Potato  tuber,  each  piece  develops  into  a  fine 
plant. 

Gladiolus. — Plants  of  Gladiolus  should  be 
staked  very  carefully.  They  are  now  commenc- 
ing to  make  a  good  show,  associated  with 
Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  and  Phloxes.  If  the 
Gladioli  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities  in 
rows,  a  strong  stake  may  be  placed  at  either  end 
of  the  row  and  another  in  the  centre.  By 
stretching  several  strands  of  strong  string  from 
end  to  end,  these  will  afford  sufficient  sup- 
port. In  the  event  of  dry  weather,  an  abund- 
ance of  water  should  be  given  Gladioli,  and  a 
mulch  of  cow  manure.  An  important  matter  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  a  long  spike 
is  the  provision  of  shade  from  direct  sunshine. 
The  material  used  for  effecting  this  shade  must 
be  secured  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  rub  the 
flowers.  To  have  Gladioli  at  their  best,  they 
need  to  be  as  carefully  tended  as  Cattleyas. 

Agapanthus. — These  plants,  growing  in  tubs 
or  boxes,  will  be  much  benefited  by  occasional 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  at  this  season. 

Astilbe  (Spirwa). — The  Spira?as  have  been 
extra  good  this  season.  A.  palmata  is  a  glorious 
blaze  by  the  side  of  the  water  and  m  the  bog- 
garden.  A.  Davidii  should  be  supported  with 
stakes  if  exposed  to  winds  ;  the  inflorescences  of 
this  species  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  7  feet  if 
the  plants  are  cultivated  in  a  moist  situation  by 
the  side  of  water  and  the  roots  are  provided  with 
a  liberal  mulch. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
The  orchard  hou.^f. — When  the  trees  growing 
in  pots  have  been  divested  of  all  fruits,  they 
should  be  removed  to  a  site  out-of-doors  where 
they  will  be  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  Plunge  the  pots  in 
ashes.  The  trees  must  be  given  water  at  the 
roots  as  often  as  they  become  dry,  and  liquid 
manure  should  be  afforded  them  twice  a  week 
until  they  are  repotted.  Keep  the  laterals 
pinched,  and  cut  out  any  superfluous  shoots 
which  may  be  merely  obstructing  sunlight  and 
air,  as  the  fruiting  wood  needs  full  exposure  to 
become  thoroughly  ripened  by  the  end  of 
autumn.  Syringe  the  trees  late  m  the  afternoon 
on  every  day  during  hot  weather,  and  occasion- 
ally they  may  be  syringed  with  an  insecticide. 
Later  trees,  now  swelling  their  fruits,  must  be 
liberally  fed  with  stimulants  until  the  ripening 
has  actually  commenced,  when  clear  water  alone 
must  be  given.  Let  there  be  a  free  circulation 
of  air  in  the  house  and  a  discontinuance  of  syring- 
ing during  that  period.     In  dull,  wet  weather,  a 


little  heat  should  be  allowed  in  the  water-pipes 
to  encourage  a  more  buoyant  atmosphere,  or  the 
flavour  of  the  fruits  will  not  be   good. 

Earhj  Muscat  Grapes. — Do  not  let  the  ripe 
bunches  in  the  early  house  be  exposed  to  the 
direct  influence  of  the  sun,  or  the  berries  will 
become  brown.  A  piece  of  tissue  paper  should 
be  placed  over  each  bunch  as  a  preventive.  If 
only  a  few  bunches  are  now  hanging,  it  is  better 
to  cut  these  and  place  them  in  bottles  in  a  cool 
room,  where  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
for  several  weeks.  The  house  should  then  be 
thrown  wide  open  and  the  borders  soaked  with 
water.  Give  the  foliage  a  thorough  spraying 
with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur 
late  in  the  afternoon  to  destroy  red  spider.  After- 
wards syringe  the  trees  every  day  with  clear 
water. 

Late  Muscat  Grapes. — So  far,  the  present  sea- 
son has  not  been  favourable  for  Muscat  Grapes 
in  late  houses,  therefore,  in  some  districts  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  getting  the  berries 
well  ripened  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Where 
the  roots  are  confined  to  the  inside  of  the  house 
the  trouble  will  be  greatly  lessened,  as  in  this 
case  the  roots  wUl  be  under  control.  But  some 
means  must  be  taken  to  protect  outside  borders 
from  heavy  rains,  especially  if  the  subsoil  is  of 
a  heavy  and  retentive  nature.  The  bunches  must 
be  exposed  fully  to  the  light ;  therefore,  if  there 
is  a  thick  covering  of  foliage,  this  should  be 
drawn  aside  to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  penetrate 
amongst  the  branches.  Laterals  also  must  be  re- 
moved before  they  become  large.  Keep  a  brisk 
heat  in  the  pipes,  excepting  when  the  weather  is 
hot,  and  do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  drop 
below  70°  until  the  Grapes  are  quite  ripe. 

Late  Black  Grapes. — Like  the  Muscats,  these 
will  need  plenty  of  encouragement  in  order  that 
they  may  ripen  perfectly.  Lady  Downe's  especi- 
ally is  very  difficult  to  ripen  unless  the  season  is 
favourable.  In  regard  to  temperature,  it  needs 
almost  as  much  heat  as  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  If 
a  house  cannot  wholly  be  devoted  to  its  culture, 
this  variety  should  be  planted  in  the  warmer  end 
of  the  house.  The  remarks  in  regard  to  outside 
borders  may  also  be  applied  in  this  case.  Remove 
laterals  regularly,  and  never  allow  the  atmo- 
sphere to  become  stagnant  through  lack  of  arti- 
ficial heat. 


should  be  applied.  Remove  all  side  growths  ami 
decaying  leaves. 

General  xvork. — At  this  season-  the  principal 
work  in  connection  with  the  vegetable  garden 
will  be  to  frequently  hoe,  mulch,  and  water  the 
ground  between  the  crops.  Extreme  tidiness 
should  be  observed  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  in 
other  departments.  Above  everything,  weeds 
should  not  be  tolerated.  In  late  summer  and 
autumn  the  refuse  in  any  fairly  sized  garden  will 
keep  going  a  rubbish  or  smother  fire.  Weeds  and 
all  other  rubbish  should  be  burnt  on  such  a  fire. 
The  ashes  will  be  most  useful  material  for 
placing  on  the  land  in  winter. 

The  weather. — So  far,  the  present  season  has 
been  one  of  the  most  sunless  experienced  for 
some  time  past.  In  \onsequence  of  this,  many  of 
the  crops  are  not  nearly  so  satisfactory  as  they 
once  promised  to  be,  this  being  particularly 
noticeable  in  low-lying  districts  and  on  cold,  re- 
tentive soils.  Amongst  those  crops  which  have 
made  but  little  progress  since  they  were  planted 
are  Runner  and  French  Beans,  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows, Gourds,  Pumpkins,  and  Tomatos.  How- 
ever, before  long  there  may  be  a  welcome  chango 
in  the  weather,  and  we  may  yet  have  a  fine 
autumn. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  VicARy  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Herbs. — Where  these  are  in  large  demand 
during  the  winter  months,  a  good  quantity  of 
most  of  the  varieties,  such  as  Mint,  Sage,  Mar- 
joram, and  Thyme,  should  be  cut  and  carefully 
laid  out  to  dry  in  a  sunny  position,  being  after- 
wards tied  in  small  bunches  and  suspended 
in  an  open  shed  or  in  one  that  is  freely  ventilated. 
Sow  a  good  batch  of  Chervil  on  a  south  border. 

Itunner  Beans. — These  promise  to  be  good, 
although  like  many  other  crops  they  are  very 
late.  See  that  the  leading  growths  are  kept 
trained  to  the  supports,  cutting  away  any  sur- 
plus laterals.  The  roots  must  be  well  supplied 
with  water.  Syringe  the  growths  early  in  the 
evening  after  a  fine  day. 

Vegetable  Marrows. — Marrows  which  were 
started  early  on  hot-beds,  as  previously  advised, 
and  from  which  the  lights  were  removed  during 
June,  have  done  well.  Being  on  a  high  eleva- 
tion, and  the  plants  strong  and  vigorous,  they 
have  yielded  a  good  return ;  but  small  plants  put 
out  in  the  beginning  of  June  have  scarcely  made 
any  growth.  In  many  places  foliage  and  growth 
are  badly  infested  with  black  aphis,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  strenuous  efforts  to  rid 
them  of  this  by  using  reliable  insecticides. 
Gourds  and  Pumpkins  are,  in  most  cases,  in  the 
same  condition.  Every  means  should  be  taken 
to  expose  the  young  fruits  to  all  the  light  and 
sun  possible  to  ensure  their  ripening  ;  especially 
does  this  refer  to  the  large  fruitini^  kinds.  If 
the  plants  are  growing  on  flat  trellis,  the  fruit 
should  be  elevated  above  the  foliage,  and  if  on 
pergolas  or  screens,  the  large  fruits  should  be 
exposed   and   some   supports  provided. 

Celery. — Celery  in  its  various  stages  is  look- 
ing remarkably  well.  Continue  to  blanch  the 
earlier  plants  as  occasion  demands.  Keep  the 
roots  well  supplied  with  moisture.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  present  month,  when  the  Celery  fly 
may  be  expected,  frequent  dustings  of  fresh'  soot 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS.      . 

By  W.  W.   Pettiorkw,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, '( 
Cardiff. 

Picnic  2'arties  in  parks. — It  can  hardly  be 
clairned  that  the  general  conduct  of  picnic 
parties  is  such  that  they  are  regarded  with 
favour  or  treated  with  much  consideration  in 
either  public  or  private  parks.  Unfortunately, 
from  past  experience,  park  officials  invariably 
associate  "  picnickers  "  with  an  aftermath  of 
broken  bottles,  paper  and  other  rubbish,  and 
numerous  more  or  less  damaged  trees  and  shrubs. 
Hence  the  natural  dislike  to  such  parties  which 
is  to  be  found  among  those  who  have  to  deal 
with  them.  Many  places  which  were  at  one 
time  accessible  to  them  have  now  been  closed  by 
their  owners. 

A  necessary  evil. — ^In  spite,  however,  of  all 
the  annoyance  and  trouble  given  by  these 
gatherings,  it  is  quite  as  well  for  those  in 
charge  of  public  parks  to  realise  that  picnick- 
ing takes  such  an  important  place  among  the 
social  institutions  of  this  country  that  provision 
ought  to  be  made  for  it,  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  suitable  portions  of  large  parks  Needless 
to  say,  no  part  of  the  "  kept  "  grounds  could 
possibly  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  but  picnic 
gatherings  can  be  relegated  to  the  rougher 
portions  of  a  large  park,  where  a  good 
deal  of  liberty  can  be  given  to  visitors  at 
a  minimum  of  risk  or  expense  in  the  upkeep 
of  the  ground.  In  one  of  the  larger  parks  in 
this  city  we  have  recently  introduced  an  Ameri- 
can idea  on  this  subject,  which  has  become  very 
popular  among  a  certain  section  of  the  resi- 
dents in  and  around  the  town.  This  is  the  pro- 
vision of  a  large  gas  stove,  having  several  bur- 
ners, kettles,  a  water  supply,  and  a  number  of 
rough  tables  and  seats,  placed  under  the  shade 
of  a  plantation  of  trees.  Here,  by  the  aid  of  the 
gas  stove,  visitors  can  easily  get  boiling  water, 
or  even  cook  plain  food,  and  this  is  served  on 
the  adjoining  tables.  Those  desirous  of  using 
the  stove  may  obtain  the  requisite  amount  of 
gas  by  inserting  a  penny  into  a  slot  meter 
(placed  under  cover  close  by),  which  will  set 
free  more  than  sufficient  gas  to  boil  a  gallon 
of  water.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  scheme 
numbers  of  families  in  the  neighbourhood — 
many  of  whom  could  not  afford  to  go  into  the 
country  for  a  day — bring  provisions  and  tlio 
necessary  utensils  to  the  park  during  holiday 
times,  and  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
the  open  air — no  doubt  to  the  improved  health 
of  all  concerned.  A  scheu'e  of  this  tle- 
scription  is  only  possible  where  a  gas  main 
passes  in  close  proximity  to  a  park,  and  in  this 
respect  we  are  forttniate.  Instead  of  allowing 
the  gas  company  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of 
this  gas  installation,  we  hire  the  penny-in-thc 
slot  meter  and  take  the  pennies  from  it  our. 
selves.  We  only  pay  for  the  actual  amount  of 
gas  registered  through  an  ordinary  meter  placed 
close  to  the  main.  It  will  be  understood  that 
this  "  Atnorican  idea  '*  is  not  carried  out  alto- 
gether on  philanthropic  lines  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  wo  make  a  profit  of  from  38  to  40 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  gas  consumed  by 
visitors. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5hER,  41,   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c, 

■  Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  o/  plants 
for  navung,  should  be  adJressed  to  Uie  EDI  TORS. 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden.    London. 

Covimuntcations  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  dnly 
signed  by  the  writer,  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ie  Editors  do  not 

undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 
>  Illustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

'Local  News.— Correspondents  wilt  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  oJ 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

'  Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  netcspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  AUGUST  7— 

Soc.  Fran(;.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  9- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov,  Soc.  Com.  meet, 

WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  U— 

Taunton  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).     Kingstown  Fl.  Sh. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  12- 

Malmesbury  Fl  Sh.     Holyport  Fl.  Sh. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 62  3°. 

Actual  Temperatures; — 

Loudon.  — Wednestiay,  August  4  (6  p.m.):  Max.  70°; 
Min.  56°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^ondon —Thursday,  Augusts 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  303 ;  Temp.  69°  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  August  4:  Max.  70°  Guild- 
ford ;  Min.  66°  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Ants         In    many    parts    of    the    worltJ, 
and  especially    in    tropical    and    sub- 

Plants,  tropical  countries,  plants  suffer 
very  considerably  from  the  ravages  of  ants. 
Bates,  for  instance,  has  described  in  the  fasci- 
nating accounts  of  his  travels,  the  extraordin- 
ary foraging  expeditions  of  the  leaf-cutting 
ants  of  South  America.  How  they  mark  down 
a  tree  for  attack,  swarm  up  it,  and,  cutting 
out  sections  of  the  leaves  and  falling  there- 
with like  parachutists  to  the  ground,  the 
enemy  marches  off,  carrying  its  plunder  of 
foliage  with  it.  He  gave  long  ago  a  descrip- 
tion, which  recent  observation  confirms,  of 
the  use  to  which  the  leaves,  gathered  by  the 
leaf-cutter  ants,  is  put. 

Incredible  as  it  sounds,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  the  leaves  are  made  by  the 
ant  community  into  a  hot-bed  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fungi ;  the  fungi,  grown  on  this  inten- 
sive system,  serving  as  fresh  vegetables  for 
the  ants.  Now,  as  Bates,  Fritz  Miiller, 
Schimper,  and  other  naturalists  have  observed, 
various  of  the  trees  in  these  ant-infested  dis- 
tricts, both  of  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
have  other  non-leaf  cutting  species  of  ants 
living  regularly  upon  them.  Among  such 
myrmecophilous  trees  are  Cecropia  peltata 
and  various  species  of  Acacia,  such  as  A. 
caverna.  Trees  such  as  these  have  been 
observed  to  escape  the  devastating  attacks  of 
the  marauding  leaf-cutters,  and  the  sugges- 
tion has  been  made  that  the  unattacked  trees 
owe    their    security    to    the    presence    of    a 


standing  army  of  ants,  which  they  retain  to 
repel  the  invasion  of  the  leaf-cutters.  Imagi- 
native naturalists  have  gone  even  further  and 
have  suggested  that  a  true  symbiosis,  or  con- 
dition of  mutual  advantage,  exists  between 
the  retainer-ants  and  the  trees  which  retain 
them.  On  this  hj-pothesis  the  trees  in  cjues- 
tion  offer  certain  facilities  in  the  way  of  food 
and  lodging  to  the  ant  army  in  return 
for  its  protection.  In  support  of  this  hypo- 
thesis they  point  out,  first,  that  the  pro- 
tected trees  are  immune  from  attack  by 
leaf-cutter  ants ;  sec-ond,  that,  in  various 
species  of  Acacias  shunned  by  the  leaf- 
cutters,  curious  food  bodies,  much  affected  by 
ants,  occur  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves  or  in 
other  situations  on  the  plants;  third,  that  the 
plants,  to  ensure  that  the  defending  ants 
shall  be  thoroughly  at  home,  prepare  them 
places  whereby  their  mercenaries  may  enter 
readily  into  the  hollow  stems — hollowed  on 
this  hypothesis  to  serve  as  lodgment  or  bar- 
racks for  the  ants. 

The  more  sober-minded  naturalists  have 
been  inclined  to  regard  this  interpretation  as 
more  romantic  than  real;  though,  as  their 
sober-mindedness  has  generally  also  led  them 
to  stay  at  home,  they  have  not  been  in 
a  position  to  disprove  this  hypothesis  of 
symbiosis  or  mutualism. 

Recently  Karl  Fiebrig  has  published  in  the 
Biologisrhcs  Ceniralblatt  an  account  of  his 
investigations  into  the  subject  carried  out  in 
Paraguay.  Fiebrig  admits  many  of  the  facts 
advanced  by  Miiller,  Schimper  and  other 
naturalists,  but  finds  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  used  to  establish  the  attractive  hypothesis 
which  we  have  just  outlined.  Thus  the 
thin  places  in  the  stems  of  Cecropia  are 
often  used  by  the  ants  as  places  of 
entrance ;  but  they  are  often  Tint  so  used,  the 
ants  finding  their  way  into  the  stems  by 
biting  through  it  elsewhere.  Moreover, 
Cecropias  occur  frequently  on  marshy  ground, 
where  they  are  free  from  ant  attacks. 
Again,  though  most  trees  of  Paraguay  are 
subject  to  attack  by  ants,  these  attacks  are 
not  sufficiently  grievous  to  exterminate  the 
non-protected  trees,  and  thus  the  presence  of 
retainer-ants  does  not  make  the  fundamental 
difference  between  the  survival  of  the  trees 
which  retain  them  and  the  destruction  of  those 
which  do  not.  Further,  though  the  retainer- 
ants  give  immunity  from  the  attacks  of  leaf- 
cutters,  they  attract  all  sorts  of  other  insects 
and  birds,  which  do  great  damage  to  the 
trees. 

Hence  the  conclusion  is  reached  that  the 
thin  places  in  the  stem,  and  the  thin  pits  which 
occur  between  the  nodal  partitions  within  the 
stems  of  Cecropia,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
special  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  plant 
to  make  the  retainer-ant  "  feel  at  home." 
Nevertheless,  the  romantic  school  of  natur- 
alists may  still  hold  that  till  the  extraordinary 
"  food  bodies  "  of  the  Acacias  are  explained, 
their  fanciful  hypothesis  of  myrmecophilous 
ada|)tations  has  not  been  discredited  alto- 
gether. 

A  NURSERYIWAN  AS  JUSTICE    OF  THE    PEACE. 

— We  observe  that  in  a  list  of  new  Justices  for 
Renfrewshire  there  appears  the  name  of  Mr. 
Robert  JI.^cFee.  Mr.  M.tcFEE  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  John  MacFee.  nurseryman  and  seeds- 
man, of  Paisley.  He  acted  as  secretary  for  the 
Paisley  Horticultural  Society  for  many  years. 


Flowers  in  Season. — Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son  send  us  from  their  Exeter  Nur- 
series a  few  sprays  of  Notospartium  Carmichael- 
li»,  and  Ononis  fruticosa.  The  Notospartium 
succeeds  well  in  the  western  couiities.  Messrs. 
Veitch' s  bush  is  8  feet  in  height,  and  possesses 
a  stem  12  inches  in  circumference.  It  grows 
against  a  wall  having  a  western  aspect.  The 
plant  flowers  profusely  most  seasons.  The  Ononis 
also  flowers  abundantly.  Its  neat  habit  of 
growth,  together  with  the  bright  rosy  flowers, 
make  it  a  most  attractive  plant  for  the  rock- 
garden. 

Hybrid  Raspberry.— Messrs.  Stoart  Low 
&  Co.  send  us  specimens  of  a  new  berry  obtained 
from  crossing  the  Loganberry  with  the  Rasp- 
berry. The  berry  is  known  as  Phenomenal,  and 
is  said  to  have  the  same  habit  of  growth  as  the 
Loganberry.  The  fruits  unfortunately  were 
damaged  upon  receipt.  They  appear  to  be 
very  like  those  of  the  Raspberry,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  possess  the  hard  core  which  is 
characteristic    of   the    Loganberry. 

Glasgow's  Fruit  Supply. — Remarking  on 
the  subject  of  the  fruit  supply  to  that  city,  the 
Gla.or/nw  Fjveving  Times  says:  "  Not  so  long  ago 
the  Clydesdale  valley  provided  most  of  our  sup- 
plies of  soft  fruits  ;  nowadays,  apart  from  the 
trade  from  overseas  in  refrigerator-fitted 
steamers,  even  most  easily  perishable  varieties 
are  brought  from  the  South  of  England  and  the 
Continent  within  such  a  short  space  of  time  that 
they  have  not  lost  their  original  freshness  when 
they  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 
An  illustration  of  this  swiftness  of  transit  and 
its  importance  as  a  revenue-producer  to  the  rail- 
way companies  is  afforded  by  the  inauguration 
by  the  London  and  North-Western  Rail- 
way Company  of  an  express  service  by 
which  fruit  grown  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  leaving  Boulogne  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  is  conveyed  by  Folkestone  and 
London,  and  is  delivered  in  Glasgow  on  the 
following  morning.  This  saves  a  day.  At  pre- 
sent this  train  brings  Plums  and  Apricots ;  later 
on  Pears  will  be  the  chief  freight.  Of  course,  the 
service  has  not  been  instituted  for  Glasgow 
alone;  that  would  not  pay  in  itself.  Birming- 
ham, Manchester,  and  the  other  large  cities  and 
towns  in  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England  get 
large  quantities,  and  Edinburgh  has  also  its 
share." 

Nomenclature     of    Orchid     Hybrids.— 

According  to  Le  Jardin,  the  commission  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Society  of  Horticul- 
ture of  France  has  suggested,  in  reply  to 
the  circular  on  nomenclature  of  Orchid  hybrids, 
forwarded  to  the  French  Society  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  (London) ; — 1.  Compound 
generic  names  employed  currently  for  bigeneric 
hybrids  should  be  retained  (a  list  of  such  has 
been  published).  2.  For  tri-  or  muHigeneric 
hybrids  the  names  should  be  the  generic  name 
of  the  seed  parent  and  the  name  of  the  hybrid 
should  be  followed  by  those  necessary  to  indicate 
its  parentage.  3.  Compound  generic  names 
shoidd  be  written  as  single  words,  e.g., 
Lffiliocattleya  and  not  Ltelio-Cattleya.  4.  Varietal 
names  should  be  always  commemorative  or  '■ 
"  dedicative  "  and  should  not  be  Latin  names. 

International  Exhibition  in  Florence.— 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  S  has 
been  decided  to  hold  in  Florence  during  1911  an 
international  horticultural  exhibition.  No  more 
beautiful  setting  for  such  an  exhibition  could  be 
imagined  than  the  great  square  with  its  marvels  jj 
of  antique  and  modern  statuary  and  its  stately  " 
palaces. 
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Union  of  German  Landscape  Gardeners, 

— The  annual  general  meeting  of  German  land* 
scape  gardeners  is  taking  place  at  Gorlitz  from 
the  Yth  to  10th  inst.  The  meetnig  is  held  in 
conjunction  with  an  exhibition  of  shrubs,  Roses, 
herbaceous  perennial  plants  and  summer  flowers. 
Numerous  papers  will  be  read.  The  landscape  at 
Gorlitz  is  famed  for  its  beauty. 

Prunus  tomentosa.  —  Experiments  made 
with  Prunus  tomentosa,  sown  in  Ottawa,  appear, 
according  to  a  writer  in  Le  Jard'in,  to  indicate 
that  this  species,  which  bears  Cherry-like  fruits, 
is  likely  to  succeed  in  cultivation  in  countries 
with  cold  winters.  Trees  raised  from  seeds  and 
transplanted  in  1900  in  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa  yielded  fruit  in  July.  1903.  The  fruit  is 
rounded  or  heart-shaped,  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  borne  on  a  short  peduncle.  It  is  brilliant 
crimson,  smootli,  the  flesh  being  soft  and  juicy, 
flavour  agreeable,  but  slightly  acid. 

Comparative      Purity     of     Sweet      Pea 

Stocks.— Messrs.  B.  W.  King  &  Co.  inform  us 
that  in  January  last  Mr.  Robert  Sydenham 
challenged  any  grower  to  send  to  Reading  for 
trial  10  packets  of  20  seeds  each  of  10  varieties  of 
the  Countess  Spencer  type.  If  there  was  not  a 
single  variety  that  had  more  than  two  rogues, 
Mr.  Sydenh.\m  would  pay  £10  to  the  gardening 
charities  as  well  as  all  expenses.  Messrs.  E.  W. 
King  &  Co.  sent  12  varieties  of  the 
Spencer  type,  some  of  which  they  had 
grown  for  several  years  {including  Mrs.  \Vm. 
King,  which  they  sent  out  two  years  ago 
with  a  guarantee  of  90  per  cent,  fixity).  The 
judges  appointed  were  Messrs.  C.  Foster  and 
H.  H.  Thomas,  and  they  have  given  an  award  in 
favour  of  Messrs.  E.  W.  King  &  Co.,  not  one 
variety  having  given  two  rogues.  The  six  varie- 
ties Mrs.  Wm.  King,  E.  W.  King  &  Co.'s  Whit.- 
Spencer,  Paradise  Ivory,  Princess  Victoria,  Mal- 
colm's Waved  Cream,  and  E.  W.  King  and  Co.'s 
Blush  Spencer  came  true ;  Evelyn  Hemus,  Coun- 
tess Spencer,  Marjorie  Willis,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell  gave  but  one  rogue  each. 

Sale  of  Dutch  Bulbs.— At  the  Norwich 
County  Court  on  the  26th  ult..  Dr.  Osexjrne  sued 
Mr.  Fred.  H.  Ray,  an  auctioneer  of  that  city, 
for  the  recovery  of  £3  16s.  damages  for  the 
alleged  fraudulent  description  by  the  de- 
fendant of  certain  flower-bulbs  sold  by  him  to 
plaintiff  by  auction  in  September,  1908,  but 
which  bulbs  were  entirely  different  to  those 
described.  Mr.  John  Clayton,  manager  for 
Messrs.  Daniell  Bros.,  Norwich,  deposed  to 
visiting  plaintiff's  garden  at  his  request.  The 
flowers  he  saw  there  were  very  much  inferior  to 
the  flowers  stated  on  the  list  from  which  Dr. 
OsBURNE  made  his  purchases.  His  Honour,  in 
giving  judgment,  said  that  there  had  been  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  fact  contained  in  a 
document  which  was  said  to  be,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  was,  sent  to  the  auctioneer  from  the  firm 
of  growers  in  Holland.  The  catalogue  contained 
very  precise  descriptions  of  certain  flowers,  and 
plaintiff  sold  the  bulbs  by  auction  as  they  were 
represented  in  the  catalogue.  It  would  be  wrong 
for  him  (the  Judge)  to  hold  that  an  auctioneer 
who  sold  goods  in  this  way  without  making  any 
enquiry,  should,  upon  complaint,  turn  round  and 
say  he  was  not  responsible  in  any  way.  He  ac- 
cepted the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  conditions,  and  that  he  was  not 
bound  by  them.  A  good  deal  had  been  said 
about  fraud,  but  he  did  not  think  Mr.  Ray  did 
anything  except  what  was  perhaps  often  done  in 
such  cases,  that  was  to  say.  he  did  not  make  suffi- 
cient enquiry.  There  would  be  judgment  for 
plaintiff  for  the  amount  claimed,  with  costs.  Mr. 
Keefe  asked  for  leave  to  appeal,  but  his  Honour 
declined  to  grant  it. 


Budapest  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition,  1910.— Among  the  judges 
nominated  to  serve  on  the  International  Com- 
mittee are  the  following  representatives  of 
this  country  :  Messrs.  Foster,  Sander,  Sutton, 
Veitch,  Watson,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks. 

The  Cardiff  Show. — In  addition  to  the  non- 
competitive exhibits  at  this  show  mentioned  by 
our  representative  in  the  report  published  last 
week,  we  are  informed  that  Messrs.  J.  Peed  & 
Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  Norwood,  were 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  a  fine  exhibit  of 
plants,  and  Mr.  George  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent, 
obtained  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  rock-work  exhibit 
planted  with  Alpine  species,  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  were  awarded  two  Gold 
Medals  by  the  Cardiff  Society. 

Planting     in     San     Francisco.  —  We    are 

informed  that  the  contract  for  planting  the 
ground  belonging  to  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Co.  in  San  Francisco  and  district  has  been  given 
to  the  McRorie-IMcLaren  Co.,  of  that  city. 
Upwards  of  5,000,000  trees  will  be  required  for 
this  work,  which  is  expected  to  extend  over  a 
number  of  years. 


Fig.  42, — plantation   denuded   of   foliage 

BY    CATERPILLAKS. 


Mr.  John  C.  Gould.  — On  the  6th  inst,,  Mr. 
John  C.  Gould,  a  director  in  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Chaklf.s  Sharpe  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  completed  60 
years  association  with  the  firm.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Gould  has  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  business  from  a  small  local  seed  trade  into 
one  of  the  largest  seed-growing  and  dealing  estab- 
lishments in  the  country.  Mr.  Gould  is  still  in 
good  health,  and  continues  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  management. 

Publications  Received, — Flora  of  Corn- 
wall, with  six  portraits  and  a  map,  by  F. 
Hamilton  Davcy.  (Penrltyn :  P.  Chegwidden.) 
Price  21s.  net. —  The  Young  Naturalist,  by  W. 
Peroival  Westell.  (London  :  Mntliuen  &  Co.) 
Price  Ha— Fruit  Farming  on  the  "  Dry  Belt  "  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Why  and  Wherefore. 
By  J,  S.  Redmayno,  M.A.  (Illustrated)  (London: 
The  Times  Book  Club,  376-384,  0.iford  Street,  W.) 
Price  Is,  net. 


PLAGUE  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

In  certain  districts  the  forest  trees  have  suf- 
fered this  season  from  unusually  large  numbers 
of  leaf-eating  and  leaf-rolling  caterpillars.  The 
Oak  Leaf-roller  moth  (Tortrix  viridana),  in  com- 
pany with  the  Winter  moth  (Cheimatobia  bru- 
mata),  has  caused  much  destruction  to  Oaks.  In 
fig.  42  we  have  reproduced  a  photograph  taken 
on  Midsummer  Day  on  the  estate  belonging  to 
Sir  William  Cameron  GuU,  Bart.,  at  Yattendon, 
in  Berkshire.  The  plantation,  extending  for  up- 
wards of  half  an  acre,  had  scarcely  a  leaf  upon 
it.  The  Oak  trees  were  just  as  bare  of  foliage 
as  the  undershrubs.  The  principal  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  devastation  was  the  caterpillar 
of  the  Mottled  Umber  moth  (Hybernia  defoli- 
aria).  The  only  plants  uninjured  by  the  pest 
were  the  Rhododendron  and  common  Bracken  ; 
even  Conifers  were  attacked.  Sir  William 
Gull  informs  us  that  the  portion  of  the  wood 
most  exposed  to  the  north  winds  suffered  most  ; 
trees  and  undergrowth  on  a  southern  slope  being 
scarcely  injured. 

The  appear.ance  of  the  landscape  is  much  im- 
proved now  that  the  trees  have  made  fresh  shoots 
since  the  worst  of  the  attack  ceased. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents,) 
Erlangia  tomentosa  (see  tab.  8269, 
l!,,l.  ilng..  August,  1909).— I  am  indebted  for  the 
possession  of  this  most  charming  and  free-bloom- 
ing greenhouse  shrub  to  the  kindness  of  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  belongs 
to  the  Compositse  and  is,  I  believe,  a  native  of 
Africa.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  loose 
branching  bunches  and  are  of  a  pretty  shade  of 
pale  blue  colour,  with  white  centres  exactly 
resembling  those  of  Ageratum  Princess  Pauline, 
which  is  now  also  blooming  in  one  of  my 
borders.  Seeds  of  Erlangia  tomentosa  were 
introduced  into  this  country  in  1907.  W.  K. 
Guinbleton,  Belgrove,  County  Cork. 

The  Effect  of  Salts  upon   Pigments 

Experiments  made  from  time  to  time  by  Molisch 
and  others  have  demonstrated  that  the  colours  of 
flowers  are,  in  many  cases,  definitely  changed  in 
tone  and,  in  some  cases,  even  in  hue  by  the  addi- 
tion of  certain  salts  to  the  soil.  The  case  of  the 
Hydrangea  is  one  in  which  this  change  is  a  mat- 
ter of  common  knowledge  and  of  horticultural 
practice.  A  paper  recently  read  by  Professor 
Henry  Kraemer  before  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  gives  details  of  certain  experiments 
which  he  has  carried  out,  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  horticulturist  as  well  as  the  plant  physiolo- 
gist. In  the  experiments  with  Hydrangeas,  the 
red-flowering  variety,  H.  Otaksa,  was  used,  and 
the  following  results  obtained.  Blue  flowers  were 
produced  by  plants  growing  Ijoth  in  sand  and  in 
garden  soil  when  supplied  with  the  following 
chemicals  : — Potassium  and  aluminium  sulphate 
(potash  alum.),  aluminium  sulphate  and  calcium 
hydrate.  Plants  which  were  grown  in  sand,  and 
to  wh'ch  nutrient  solution  as  well  as  potassium 
carbonate  was  added,  showed  blue  flowers  also. 
Plants  growing  in  sand  or  soil,  and  having  am- 
monium sulphate  or  lead  acetate  added,  showed 
no  blue  flowers ;  but  the  lead  salt  showed  that  it 
has  the  power  of  considerably  intensifying  the 
red  pigment — a  fact  of  some  horticultural  impor- 
tance. Some  experiments  made  with  a  white 
Rose,  Kaiserine,  gave  interesting  results.  This 
variety  was  supplied  with  the  following  salts : — 
Potassium  hydrate,  potassium  carbonate,  calcium 
hydrate  and  lead  acetate.  A  red  pigment  was 
produced  at  the  base  of  the  petals  by  the  use  of 
all  these  salts.  In  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  the  reason  for  this  production  of  new 
pigment  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  It  is,  of 
course,  well  known  that  many  wlutn;  flowers  have 
the  power  of  forming  a  red  i>igment  under  certain 
circumstances,  as,   for  example,   tlie   Rose  Fraa 
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Karl  DruschUi,  of  which  the  outermost  petals 
are  strongiy  carmine ;  the  cold  nights  of  this 
present  summer  have  produced  a  noticeable 
amount  of  red  pigment  in  the  White  Abbey 
Geranium,  which  colour  does  not  appear  in 
flowers  produced  in  the  higher  temperatures  of 
the  greenhouse.  Freesia  refracta  alba  is  another 
well-known  case  where  low  temperature  will  pro- 
duce a  red  pigment.  The  addition  of  certain 
salts  would,  therefore,  seem  to  stimulate  the 
latent  colours  into  activity,  but  the  exact  manner 
in  which  this  is  done  being  yet  unknown,  a 
promising  field  for  research  is  thus  presented. 
M.  A.  Bunyard. 

Carrot  Fly  (see  pp.  60,  80). — The  appearance 
of  this  fly  in  West  Norfolk  has  been  widespread 
and  disastrous,  especially  to  the  small  growers, 
allotment  holders,  &c.  In  many  instances  half 
the  crop  has  already  been  destroyed,  whilst  in 
others  it  will  not  be  worth  liarvesting.  The  first 
appesirance  of  the  malady  is  the  death  of  the 
crown  or  of  some  of  the  larger  leaves.  If  the 
affected  Carrot  be  pulled  up  it  will  be  found  to 
be  covered  by  an  abundant  outgrowth  of  new 
rootlets.  The  track  of  the  insect  may  be  seen 
as  it  has  burrowed  into  or  along  the  surface. 
C.  B.  P. 

The  Proposed  International  Horticul- 
tural Exhibition. — The  suggestion  put  for- 
ward by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society"  to  hold  a  great  International  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1911  will  arouse  great  en- 
thusiasm. Now  that  it  is  the  custom  to  pay 
international  visits,  it  is  not  for  horticulturists 
to  be  behindhand.  It  is  not  enough  that  our 
colleagues  from  beyond  the  seas  should  be  in- 
vited to  talk.  We  must  be  able  to  show  them 
an  exhibition  of  interest.  The  progress  of  horti- 
culture in  the  British  Isles  during  the  past  43 
years  has  been  truly  wonderful.  No  words  can 
well  describe  it.  Could  we  on  the  one  side  re- 
produce the  exhibition  of  1866,  and  on  the  other 
such  an  exhibition  as  is  possible  in  1911,  then, 
indeed,  would  the  growth  and  development  of 
horticulture  during  that  period  of  almost  half  a 
century  be  made  fully  manifest.  It  is  given  to 
few  living  to-day  to  recall  the  famous  South 
Kensington  Show,  but  in  respect  of  material, 
those  now  held  at  the  Temple  Gardens  and 
Holland  Park  are  doubtless  much  superior.  The 
1366  show  was  very  largely  a  display  by  the 
horticultural  trade.  To-day,  horticulture  is  not 
merely  a  great  commercial  industry  ;  it  is  tlio 
property  of  the  people,  and  enters  into  every 
phase  of  life.  To  organise  an  exhibition  that 
shall  fully  represent  even  British  horticulture 
alone,  presents  a  huge,  but  none  the  less  a 
magnificent  task,  which  it  should  be  the  joy 
and  delight  of  our  people  to  conquer.  It  is  a 
task  which  will  call  forth  great  experience, 
wisdom,  and  judgment,  involving  some  personal 
as  well  as  pecuniary  sacrifice.  If  the  under- 
taking be  embarked  in  in  the  proper  spirit,  it 
will  be  a  brilliant  success.  The  committee  pro- 
moting the  gathering  should  be  widely  repre- 
sentative and  comprise  the  best  intellects  of  the 
horticultural  community.  It  should  be  chosen  for 
that  end  regardless  of  social  status  or  of  wealth. 
Monev  mav  be  easilv  secured,  for  a  fund  of  some 
£10,000  to  £15,000  is  a  mere  nothing  for 
wealthv  Britain  to  subscribe,  and  rather  than  the 
welcome  to  foreign  visitors  be  lacking  in  tho- 
roughness it  would  be  better  to  ask  for  £20,000 
at  the  outset.  At  least  £5.000  should  be  set 
apart  for  prizes.  The  committee  should  consist 
of  100  persons,  and  it  should  form  itself  into 
finance,  show,  reception,  festival,  entertaining, 
publication,  and  scientific  sub-committees,  but 
in  relation  to  general  business  every  member 
should  take  his  or  her  share,  and  nothing  be  left 
to  a  select  executive  of  a  small  inner  cirgje  to 
control.  Their  Maje.stie3  the  King  and  Queen 
should  be  invited  to  become  patrons,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  to  become  President,  and  the  Princess 
of  Wales  to  preside  over  a  ladies'  committee. 
The  chairmanship  of  the  general  committee 
would  probablv  be  taken  by  the  President  of  the 
R.H.S.  Probably  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild 
would  accept  the  office  of  treasurer.  The  chief 
problems  to  solve  would  be  the  relationship  of 
the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
to  the  exhibition,  the  most  suitable  place  in 
which  to  hold  the  show,  and  the  best  dates  to 
select  for  the  event.  Those  are  details  which  a 
thoroughly  representative  committee  would  soon 
be  able  to  settle  satisfactorilv.     F. R.H.S. 


SOCIETIES. 


EOYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  3. — This  meeting,  following  as  it  did 
immediately  upon  Bank  Holiday,  was  a  small 
one.  The  exhibits  were  few  in  numbers,  but,  as 
a  rule,  the  quality  was  excellent.  The  outstand- 
ing features  were  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons' 
GooseberHes,  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son's  Gladioli, 
and  Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.'s  Roses. 

The  Orchid  Committee  recommended  one  First- 
class  Certificate,  one  Award  of  Merit,  and  two 
Botanical  Certificates ;  the  Floral  Committee 
nine  Awards  of  Merit,  and  the  Fruit  and  Vege- 
table Committee  one  Award  of  Merit. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Fred.  W.  Moore  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "  Water-gardens." 


Steyne,  Sunbeam,  Professor  Cooper,  Mrs.  W. 
Heriot,  Ladybird  and  Chas.  Henwood.  Mr. 
Charles  Turner  sent  also  a  most  interesting 
group  of  Spirieas,  including  those  forms  known 
as  Bumalda,  sorbifolia,  Nobleana,  tomentosa, 
callosa  alba,  and  callosa  superba.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  sent  a  superb  collection  of 
Gloxinias  arranged  in  blocks  of  distinct  colours. 
The  varieties  were  numerous,  and  showed  to  per- 
fection the  excellence  of  the  strain.  Self  shades 
were  the  most  striking,  but  many  of  the  spotted 
blooms  were  very  beautiful.  AH  the  plants 
showed  much  refinement.  (Award  of  Merit  for 
the  strain.) 

Sir  D.  GoocH,  Bart.,  Hylands  Park,  Chelmsford 
I'gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson),  contributed  a  group  of  cut 


Fig.   43. — CARNATION    "ELIZABETH    SCHIFFNER  "  :     COLOUR    RICH    BUFF   OR    APRICOT. 
(Awarded  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  last.) 


Floral  Committee, 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May,  A.  Kingsmill,  T.  W.  Turner, 
W.  Howe,  J.  Douglas,  A.  Turner,  C.  Dixon,  J. 
T.  Bennett-Poe,  C.  E.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Shea,  W. 
P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  G. 
Paul,  J.  G.  Fowler,  J.  Hudson  and  R.  Hooper 
Pearson. 

Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough,  arranged  a  group  of  admirably-grown 
and  flowered  Carnations.  Among  the  more  con- 
spicuous varieties  were  Merlin,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
Purple    Emperor,    Amphion,    John    Pope,    Lord 


Carnations.  The  blooms  were  clean,  of  good  size 
and  form,  and  the  colours  were  effectively  ar- 
ranged. Notable  varieties  were  H.  J.  Jones,  En- 
chantress, Calypso,  Floriana.  Princess  of  Wales, 
Aurora,  Lancelot,  The  Colonel,  Lady  Audley 
Neald,  Lady  Rose,  and  Jlrs.  H,  Burnett.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

The  display  of  Gladioli  by  Messrs.  Kelwat 
&  Son,  Langport,  was  brilliant,  and  the  quality 
of  the  spikes,  in  a  wide  variety  of  colours,  made 
the  exhibit  especially  interesting.  Mrs.  Lund, 
Lady  Llangattock,  Lord  Milner,  Lady  Montague, 
Abercorn,  DovedaJe,  Captain  Bradford,  King  of 
Gladioli,  Princess  Victoria,  Mrs.  James  Kelway, 
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Canon  Smith,  Valdora,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Evelyn, 
Vanburgh.  Irish  Ivy,  Mrs.  Coddington  and  Karl 
Comptoii  were  particularly  conspicuous.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Hardy  herbaceous  flowers  in  great  variety  were 
contributed  by  .Messrs.  G.  Bunyakd  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  The  collection  of 
Phloxes  brightened  the  exhibit,  while  Pent- 
stemons,  Heleniums,  Achilleas,  Potentillas, 
Geums  and  Spiraeas  added  to  the  interest.  The 
group  also  comprised  an  attractive  mass  of 
Gladioli.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clauk,  Dover,  sent  a  collec- 
tion of  border  Carnations,  none  of  which  had  been 
disbudded.  There  were  Oliver  Twist,  Elaine, 
Vivid,  W.  Austin,  Shannon,  Mrs.  Hayward, 
Alpha,  Mrs.  Bryant,  Kenmore,  Fire  King,  JIark 
Twain  and  many  others. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Upper  Edmonton, 
sent  a  large  group  of  flowering  and  foliage  plants, 
conspicuous  for  excellence  of  culture.  The 
flowering    plants    comprised    Campanulas,   Lapa- 

'  gerias,  Abutilons  and  Ixoras,  Ferns  being  inter- 
spersed.    (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  collection  of  hardy  flowers  from  Mr.  G. 
Reuthe,  Keston,  was  not  large,  but  the  quality 

■  was  high  and  the  variety  excellent.  There  were 
Scabiosas,  Heleniums.  Coreopsis,  Alstromerias, 
G'aillardias,  Spirseas  and  others.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Carnations  were  grandly  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Chas.  Blick,  Hayes  Nurseries.  Kent.  The  col- 
ours were  splendid,  and  the  blooms  beautifully 
clean  and  fr.?sh.  Amongst  the  varieties  were 
King  Arthur,   Her   Majesty,   Mrs.   Julian  Orde, 

'Agues,  Merlin,  Linkraan,  Orby,  Criterion,  Goose 
Gibbie,  Constantine,  John  Ruskin,  Solfaterre, 
Silver  Fox,  Mandarin,  Marjory  Devas,  Peter 
'^'mple  and  Mimosa.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon.  Twerton  Hill 

.Nursery,  Bath,  sent  a  bright  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions,   the    varieties    including    Twerton    Clove, 

'Constance,  Volunteer,  Richness,  Fiery  Furnace, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  Brightness,  Mrs.  H.  Chandler 
&""H  Cantor. 

4  small  collection  of  Carnations  was  arranged 
by  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham.  The 
flowers  were  exceptionally  fine,  and  the  varieties 
included  Robert  Burns,  Lady  Roscoe,  Splendour, 

!King^  Solomon,  Mrs.  George  Marshall,  Harlequin, 
Delicia,  Brigadier,  Daffodil,  Elizabeth  Schiffner 

.iiVid  King  of  Spain.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

—'it  sprays  of  flowering  shrubs  and  Rambler 
Roses  were  shown  by  ^Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Lnwfield  Nurseries,  Crawley.  Most  kinds  now 
in  season  were  represented,  and  the  exhibit  was 
of  special  interest.  (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
Mr.   Amos   Perry,   Enfield,     had    a    splendid 

'group  of  Spiraeas  in  variety.  Particularly  notice- 
able were  S.  venusta  magnifica,  S.  venusta 
carnea,  S.  venusta  gigantea,  and  S.  gigantea 
delicata.     {Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

/     Leopold  de   Rothschild,   Esq.,   Gunnersbury 

.House,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Jas  Hudson,  V.M.H.), 
arranged  a  most  beautiful  water-garden,  which 
attracted  the  keen  attention  of  all  the  visitors. 
The  Water  Lilies  were  superb,  and  all  the  best 
varieties  were  represented.  The  charm  of  the 
group  was  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  many 
other  water  and  water-side  plants.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  exhibited 
a  large  collection  of  Roses.  All  the  leading 
exhibition  varieties  were  shown  in  the  re- 
gulation boxes,  and  there  were  in  addition 
handsome  stands  of  Richmond,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  Hiawatha,  Dean  Hole,  Eva 
Meyer,  Dorothy  Perkins,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mme.  Abel  Chateaay.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Carnation  Elizaheih  Schiffner  (see  fig.  43). — 
A    distinct  and   splendid  self-coloured  flower  of 
the  best  form.     The  shade  is  rich  buff  or  apricot. 
Shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Carnation.  King  of  Spain. — A  grand  fancy 
flower  of  the  largest  size.  The  basal  colour  is 
pale  red  and  the  outer  edges  blackish  maroon. 
Shown  by  Mr.  James  Douglas. 

Carnation  Jupiter. — A  magnificent  yellow 
ground,  the  Viasal  colour  being  almost  wholly 
obscured  by  rich  salmon-rose.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Charles  Blick. 

Carnation  Fiery  Furnace  (see  fig.  44). — A 
snlendid  "  fancy  "  variety  of  crimson  and  scar- 
let shades.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Blackmore  & 
Langdon. 

Galega   Hartlandii. — A   large    and    handsome 


variety  of  the  Goat's  Rue.  The  colour  is  rosy- 
lilac.    Shown  from  the  R.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley. 

Gloxinia  (strain). — This  strain  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  (See  note  prnited 
above.) 

Spiriza  venusta  magnifica. — This  is  a  variety 
of  decided  merit,  for  the  flowers  are  much  larger 
than  the  type  and  the  colour  richer.  Shown  by 
Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Tunica  saxifraga  alba  plena. — A  double, 
white  form  of  a  well-known  and  useful  plant. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton  and 
Codsall. 

Nymphcea  *'  Countess  of  Warwick." — This  is 
a  very  beautiful  tropical  variety,  and  distinct 
from  others  in  cultivation.  By  those  who  grow 
varieties  of  this  section  it  is  thought  to  resemble 
the   N.    zanzibarensis   form   rather   than   the   N. 


Harry  J.  Voitch,  de  B.  Grawehay,  Gurney  Wil- 
son, F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  BosuU,  H.  A.  Tracy, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  H.  G.  Alexander,  and  F.  W.  Moore. 
Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  staged  a  select  group 
containing  many  rare  plants.  The  centre  was  of 
the  bright  citron-yellow  Sobralia  Colmanii,  a 
dwarf,  compact  plant,  with  several  large  flowers. 
With  it  were  the  pretty  LEelia  Gattonensis  (anceps 
X  cinnabrosa) ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  coerulescens, 
white,  with  a  slight  lavender  tint ;  the  curious 
Catasetum  tabulare,  with  an  elevated  tongue-like 
arrangement  on  the  lip ;  Cycnoches  chlorochilon, 
with  six  creamy-yeUow  flowers  on  one  spike ; 
Ancistrochilus  Thomsonianus,  with  seven  spikes, 
having  over  50  white  and  purple  blooma;  Crypto- 
phoranthus  Dayanus  ;  Cirrhopetalum  pictnratum; 
a  very  fine  Bulbophyllum  grandiflorum;  the  ele- 


[PltotOQiaph  bv  J,  Gregory, 
Fig.    44. — FANCY     CARNATION     "FIERY     FURNACE." 
(Awarded  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  last.) 


stellata  group.  The  flower  is  the  size  of  N.  zanzi- 
barensis  rosea,  which  was  awarded  a  First-class 
Certificate  some  few  years  ago,  but  the  flowers 
are  not  so  stellate  as  in  that  variety.  They  open 
in  the  same  manner  as  N.  zanzibarensis  rosea, 
and  have  a  width  of  some  9  inches  when  fully 
expanded.  The  outer  petals  are  of  a  clouded 
pink  shade,  the  inner  ones  are  suffused  with 
a  faint  tinge  of  purple  on  the  pink  ground. 
It  is  stated  that  this  variety  was  raised  from 
seeds  obtained  from  America  as  N.  stellata. 
Shov/n  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  Easton 
Lodge,  Dunraow,  Essex  (gr.  Mr.  Henry  Lister). 

Orchid  Committee. 

Prp.'ient :     J.     Giirney     Fowler,     Esq.     (in    the 
Chair),    and    Messrs.    Jas.    O'Brien    (hon.    sec), 


gant,   bearded   B.   lemniscatoides ;   and  the   rare 
Phaius  pauciflorus.     (See  Awards.) 

Messrs.  Sandeb  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  the  principal  novelty  in  which  was  the  re- 
markably beautiful  new  white  Dendrobium  San- 
deras.  (See  Awards.)  At  the  back  was  a  charm- 
ing, bright  blue  Vanda  ca?rulea,  with  flowers 
almost  circular  in  form ;  the  new  hybrid  Lycaste 
formosa.  with  large,  cream-white  flowers  having 
red  spots  at  the  bases  of  the  petals;  Odontioda 
Devossiana,  with  a  branched  spike  of  blood-red 
flowers;  Dendrobium  longicornu.  D.  rogium,  D. 
bellatuluni  ;  the  fine  rose-cnloured  Bletia  catenu- 
lata  ;  Phaiu.i  ZolHngeri,  with  white  flowers,  the 
labelluma  marked  with  sepia-brown  ;  a  curious 
hybrid  between  Lxlia  grandifloraand  L.  xanthina, 
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with  fleshy,  cream-white  flowers,  marked 
with  purple  lines  on  the  lip,  an  interesting  but 
not  showy  hybrid ;  two  strong  specimens  of 
Brasso-Cattleya  Plato ;  Cypripediura  Martin 
Cahuzac  superba,  with  a  fine,  rose-tinted  dorsal 
sepal ;  Maxillaria  venusta  magnifica  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  curious  species  of  botanical  interest. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  were  awarded  a  Silver 
Banksian  Jledal  for  a  group  containing  the 
large,  violet-coloured  BoUea  Lalindei ;  a  inne 
specimen  of  Dendrobium  sanguinolentum, 
with  many  spikes  of  buff  and  claret-coloured 
flowers ;  Bulbophyllum  miniatum,  having  slen- 
der sprays  of  purple  flowers  with  white 
feather-like  labellums ;  B.  Dearei,  B.  Godseffi- 
anum  ;  Cirrhopetalum  maculosum ;  Masdevallia 
calura,  and  other  Masdevallias ;  a  singular  little 
Notylia,  with  racemes  of  small,  whitish  flowers ; 
Lycaste  aromatica ;  Oncidium  Krameri ;  Dendro- 
bium glomeratum,  with  pretty,  rose-coloured 
blooms ;  D.  macrostachya,  a  rather  rare,  but  not 
showy  species;  Epidendrum  trachychilum,  a 
pretty  species,  resembling  E.  alatum  in  general 
appearance ;  the  singular  little  Angrsecum  dis- 
tichum,  &c. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  showed  a  small  group  of  rare  Orchids,  in 
which  were  a  very  fine  and  well-flowered  example 
of  Chysis  Isevis,  with  many  large,  waxlike,  yellow 
flowers,  deeply  tinged  with  red  ;  a  compact  speci- 
men of  the  dwarf  Oncidium  uniflorum,  a  near  ally 
of  0.  longipes ;  a  well-flowered  0.  truUiferurn ; 
Octomeria  diaphana,  and  Catasetum  Bungerothii. 
Also  in  the  group  was  a  vary  pretty  secondary 
cross  of  Cattleya  Mendelii,  having  very  hand- 
some, silver-white  flowers  with  deep,  ruby-purple 
front  to  the  crimped  labellum. 

J.  Gurnet  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  showed  Lselio-Cat- 
tleya  Louisa  Fowler  (L.-C.  callistoglossa  X  C. 
granulosa),  a  large  flower,  with  bright  rose- 
coloured  sepals  and  petals  veined  with  a  darker 
rose  tint.  The  fine  labellum  gives  strong  indica- 
tion of  C.  granulosa  in  the  abruptly-expanded 
front  lobe  of  the  lip,  which  is  rose-purple,  darker 
at  the  base,  where  there  are  some  yeUow  mark- 
ings. 

Frederick  J.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  Brock- 
hurst,  East  Grinstead,  sent  a  fine  plant  of  Cat- 
tleya Euphrasia  Brockhurst  variety,  with  five 
flowers ;  Cattleya  Maron  var.  aurea  (Maronii  X 
Dowiana  aurea)  with  buff-coloured  sepals  and 
petals  and  rose-veined  lip ;  and  two  plants  of 
Brasso-Cattleya  Joan  (B.  Perrini'  X  C.  Wars- 
cewiczii).  The  form  of  the  flowers  resembled  the 
Brassavola  and  there  was  little  trace  of  the  Cat- 
tleya. Flowers  whitish  the  labellums  spotted  with 
purple  in  different  degree. 

Mons.  Maurice,  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  a 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

H.  S.  GoODSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  sent  Cattleya  Wavriniana  and 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Primrose,  the  latter  of  a 
pale,  whitish-yellow  tint. 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black), 
showed  several  plants  of  his  Odontioda 
Thwaitesii,  which  has  developed  into  a  remark- 
ably beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid.  It  was  ob- 
tained between  Cochlioda  vulcanica  and  Odonto- 
glossum Harryanum,  and  has  flowers  of  ^ood 
size,  which  last  in  perfection  a  very  long  time. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  claret-red,  the  label- 
lums mottled  with  violet  of  different  shades,  th© 
variety  superba  being  the  best  and  darkest. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
showed  a  selection  of  their  fine  type  of  Odonto- 
glossum crispum,  the  small  central  plant  having 
a  model  flower,  with  all  the  segments  very  broad 
and  flat  in  arrangement,  like  the  variety  Magnum 
Bonum  j  white,  with  clusters  of  red  spots  on  the 
sepals. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Certificate. 
Dendrohiutn  Sandtrcc,  from  Messrs.  S.^nder  & 
Sons,  St.  Albans.  This  beautiful  new  species 
was  described  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  in  the 
Gardeners'  ChronicU,  June  12,  1909,  p.  374, 
where  an  illustration  of  it  is  also  given.  It  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  recent  introductions,  a  most 
floriferous  plant,  and  evidently  a  strong  grower. 
The  large,  pure  white  flowers  have  the  side  lobes 
of  the  lip  striped  with  purple,  and  the  base 
tinged  with  emerald-green,  from  which  to  the 
centre  rim  there  are  feathered  deep  rose-purple 
lines.      It  is  quite  distinct  from  D.    Dearei,  for 


it  has  larger  flowers,  bearing  well-marked  botani- 
cal features.  The  old  pseudo-bulbs  bore  evidence 
of  several  racemes  on  each,  and  when  so  flowered 
it  must  be  a  very  handsome  object. 

Aw.tRD  OF  Merit. 

Cattleya  Warsrcwlczii  var.  ]V.  Waters  Butler, 
from  W.  Waters  Butler,  Esq.,  Southfield,  Nor- 
folk Road,  Edgbaston.  One  of  the  highest  ex- 
amples of  typical  C.  Warscewiczii  Sanderiana, 
having  in  the  intense  ruby-crimson  colouring  of 
the  lip  a  suggestion  of  C.  Hardyana,  but  the  light 
yellow  blotches  on  each  side  of  the  tube  are  of 
true  C.  Warscewiczii.  The  plant  bore  a  spike  of 
four  very  large,  broad-petalled  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  deep  carmine-rose,  with  a  deli- 
cate darker  veining. 

Botanical  Certificates. 

Phaius  pauciflorus,  from  Sir  Jeremiah  Col- 
man,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  Collier).  A  rare  and 
distinct  species,  with  tall,  slender  stems,  fur- 
nished   on    the   upper   part    with    broadly-ovate. 
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[Pholograph  by  J.  Gregory. 

Fig.  45. — GOOSEBERRY  "langlfv  beauty," 

as     shown     by     MESSRS.     JAMES     VEITCH      & 
SONS    ON    TUESDAY    LAST. 

plicate  green  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are 
borne  in  pairs  close  to  the  stem,  are  pure  white, 
with  reddish  markings  on  the  lip. 

Bria  ornata,  from  Messrs.  Stu.A-RT  Low  &  Co., 
Sush  Hill  Park.  A  remarkable  species,  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Beei'ister,  1841,  t.  42,  as  Eria 
armeniaca.  It  is  of  the  E.  flava  section,  with 
fleshy,  green  leaves,  and  an  erect  inflorescence  of 
brownish  flowers,  downy  on  the  exterior,  and 
with  a  peculiar  narrow,  red  labellum. 

Cultural  Commendation 
to  R.  K.  Foley,  Esq.,  Packham,  Fordingbridge, 
Hants.,  for  a  grand  specimen  of  Angrsecum  cau- 
datum,   with   four  spikes,  each  bearing  from  10 
to  12  of  its  singular,  long-spurred  flowers. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (Chairman),, 
and  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  J.  Davis,  A.  Dean,  H. 
Parr,  G.  Reynolds,  C.  Foster,  G.  Hobday,  G. 
Wythes  and   J.   Cheal. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  in  the- 
Hall  was  the  collection  of  Gooseberries  contri- 
buted by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea.  No  fewer  than  100  distinct  varieties- 
were  represented  by  fruits  contained  in  baskets  of 
considerable  size.  There  were  also  plants  in  pots,, 
the  stems  of  which  were  literally  roped  with  fine 
fruits.  Some  of  the  finest  varieties  were  Langley 
Beauty,  Langley  Gage,  Golden  Gem,  Queen  of 
Trumps,  Careless  Pet,  Dan's  Mistake,  Marlbor- 
ough, Monarch,  Early  Green  Hairy,  Keepsake,. 
Leveller,  Fearless,  Transparent,  Talfourd,  Match- 
less, Tiger,  Leader,  Lion,  Shiner,  Whitesmith,. 
Gunner,  Gretna  Green,  Surprise,  Pretty  Boy, 
King  John,  May  Duke,  High  Sheriff,  Crown  Bob 
and  Speedwell.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  sent 
splendid  examples  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  Early  Red 
Margaret  and  Red  Astrachan  Apples,  with 
Morello  Cherries. 

Messrs.  J.  K.  King  &  Sons,  Coggeshall,  Essex, 
arranged  an  interesting  collection  of  culinary 
Peas,  comprising  no  fewer  than  70  varieties. 

Competitive  Classes. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Salsbury  &  Son,  The  Shaw, 
Melbourne,  Derby,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  18  dishes  of  Gooseberries.  The  fruits  were 
large  and  clean,  especially  Lord  Leigh,  Lady 
Houghton,  Transparent,  Lord  Derby,  Surprise, 
Norden  Hero,  Dan's  Mistake,  Princess  Royal 
and  Mount  Pleasant. 

E.  J.  Preston,  Esq.,  Kelsey  Park,  Becken- 
ham  (gr.  Mr.  Mark  Webster),  deservedly  re- 
ceived the  premier  prize  in  the  class  for  six 
Gooseberries,  distinct.  The  varieties  were 
r.obby.  Fearless,  Lancashire  Lad,  High  Sheriff, 
Dan's   Mistake   and   Whinham's  Industry. 

Award  of  Merit. 
Melon  Barnet  Hill  Favourite. — The  fruit  of 
this  variety  much  resembles  Blenheim  Orange, 
[t  lias  a  rich  yellow  and  handsomely  netted 
rind,  but  white  flesh.  When  the  variety  was 
first  sent  to  the  Committee  last  year  for 
opinion,  it  was  decided  to  try  it  at  Wisley. 
Plants  have  been  cultivated  there  this  year,  and 
a  fruit  was  tasted  at  Wisley  by  a  deputation 
from  the  Committee  on  the  27th  ult.  The  fruit 
then  proved  to  be  so  good  it  was  unanimously 
recommended  for  an  Award  of  Merit  This  was 
granted  at  the  full  meeting  of  the  Committee. 
'The  sender  of  the  seed  was  Mr.  A.  Mitchelson, 
Wonersh,  Guildford. 

LECTURE  ON  WATER  PLANTS. 
At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture-roora 
a  discourse  on  water  plants  was  given  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Moore,  V.M.H.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Jas.  Hudson,  V.M.H.  The  speaker's  remarks 
were  illustrated  by  lantern  slides  taken  from 
plaats  and  groups  of  plants  grown  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  Mr.  Moore  im- 
pressed upon  his  audience  the  fact  that  the  water- 
ing of  plants  is  a  scientific  operation,  even  in 
the  case  of  applying  water  to  water  plants.  The 
plants  of  the  Nymphsea  or  Water  Lily  family 
were  brought  under  review,  as  also  were  the 
Nelumbiums  and  the  Nuphars.  Many  of  the 
plants  shown  upon  the  screen  could  be  easily 
recognised,  notably  Nymplnea  Gladstoniana  and 
N.  Marliacea  albida,  both  white  forms,  but  hav- 
ing different  form.  Others,  such  as  N.  atro- 
purpurea,  N.  colossea,  and  even  N.  pygmiea  were 
given  well-merited  recognition.  So  also  was  N. 
stellata,  of  which  a  beautiful  picture  was  pre- 
sented. Mr.  Moore  pointed  out  the  great  beauty 
of  the  leaves  of  Xelumbium  speciosum,  with  the 
dewdrops  moving  about  like  quicksilver  upon 
them.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  ponds  of 
informal  character,  chosen  for  their  natural 
beauty,  and  for  the  opportunity  afforded  of  giv- 
ing suitable  shade,  or,  if  needful,  shelter  to 
varieties  that  require  these  conditions.  The  lec- 
turer strongly  recommended  the  planting  of 
robust-growing  forms,  such  as  those  of  the  N. 
Marliacea  section,  as  represented  by  albida.  rosea 
and  chromatella,  likewise  of  N.  colossea,  N. 
Ellisiana  and  N.  gloriosa.  He  also  alluded  to 
artificial  brick,  or  cement-made  ponds,  and  stated 
that  a  depth  of  2  feet  was  ample,  with  a  pro- 
vision made   for   a  lesser   depth   in   the   case   of 
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weaker-growing  kinds.  He  drew  the  attention 
of  his  audience  to  the  important  fact  that  in 
the  present  race  of  hardy  Nymphseas  we  have  a 
much  more  extended  period  of  flowering,  as  they 
commence  to  bloom  in  jMay  and  continue  until 
October.  Other  water  plants  and  their  cultare 
were  treated  upon.  In  speaking  of  these  ilr. 
Moore  advocated  the  claims  of  the  native  aquatic 
plants,  such  as  Myosotis  palustris,  Mimulus 
luteus  and  others.  Plants  of  semi-aquatic  growth, 
such  as  Lobelia  fulgens  and  its  forms,  and  various 
Primulas,  the  Droseras  and  the  Pinguiculas 
were  treated  upon.  Of  the  latter  a  spleirdid  cul- 
tural example  was  illustrated  by  means  of  the 
lantern.  Water  plants,  and  particularly  Nym- 
phteas.  are  benefited  by  liberal  applications  of 
cow  manure  in  the  early  spring.  Amongst  the 
many  .slides  shown  by  Mr.  Moore  were  several 
which  illustrated  the  culture  of  the  Victoria 
regia,  from  the  seedling,  to  the  flowering  plant. 

Scientific  Committee. 

July  20.— Present:  E.  A.  Bowles,  Esq.,  M.A., 
F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  Chair),  Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewellyn,  Messrs.  W.  E.  Ledger,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  J.'Fraser,  C.  E.  Shea,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  secretary). 

Water  Lilies  dying. — Mr.  G.  S.  Saunders 
reported  that  he  had  examined  the  Water  Lily 
rhizome  sent  to  the  last  meeting,  and  had  failed 
to  find  any  organism  present  which  would  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  the  plants.  He  considered 
the  water  in  which  they  were  growing  very  foul. 
Some  further  material  was  referred  to  Mr. 
Saunders. 

Galls  on  Rhododendron. — Galls  similar  to 
those  frequently  seen  on  R.  ferrugineum,  caused 
by  the  fungus  Exobasidium  rhododendri,  were 
exhibited  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Veitch  on  Rhodo- 
dendron Wilsonianum.  The  occurrence  of  these 
galls  in  succeeding  years  may  be  materially 
lessened  by  their  removal  before  they  acquire 
the  white  bloom  which  marks  the  time  of  spore 
formation. 

Late- flowering  Rhododendron. — Sir  J.  T.  D. 
Llewelyn  made  some  remarks  upon  a  Rhodo- 
dendron now  flowering  at  Wisley,  which  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  hybrid  of  R.  Aucklandii  or  R. 
Fortunei.  The  bush  always  flowers  at  this 
season,  and  bears  bunches  of  white  flowers  on 
long  viscous  peduncles  subtended  by  deciduous 
bracts. 

Malformed  flower  in  Liii\tni  auratum. — Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea  showed  a  flower  of  this  species  which 
for  the  third  year  in  succession  produced  very 
narrow  perianth  segments,  which  were  green.  The 
plant  was  very  strong,  but  all  the  flowers  were 
of  this  type. 

Sweet  Pea  stripe. — Mr.  Shea  also  showed 
specimens  of  Sweet  Peas  with  the  "  stripe  " 
disease,  the  cause  of  which  is  unknown. 

Sweet  Pea  double. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed  a 
flower  of  Sweet  Pea  with  three  standards,  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  on  the  plant. 

Ago  panthus  umhellatus  branched.  —  Mr. 
WoRTHiNGTON  Smith,  F.L.S.,  Sent  one  of  two, 
samples  of  a  branched  scape  in  Agapanthus. 
Originally  there  were  two  branches,  but  the 
upper  branch  was  accidentally  knocked  off ;  the 
remains  of  this  were,  however,  quite  distinct.  In 
the  umbel  wiU  be  seen  two  buds  on  one  pedicel. 
The  gi-owth  is  caused  by  the  fasciation  of  scapes, 
one  major  and  two  minor.  Whether  the  charac- 
ter will  remain  permanent  or  not  is  uncertain, 
as  this  is  the  first  season  of  branching. 

Sweet  Pea  with  foliar  teiidrils. — Mr.  Bowles 
drew  attention  to  an  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  in 
which  all  the  tendrils  were  replaced  by  leaflets, 
a  condition  which  was  said  to  be  fixed. 

Ceropegia. — Mr.  W.  Ledger  showed  speci- 
mens of  Ceropegias  from  his  garden.  Cero- 
pegia Rendallii,  N.  E.  Brown  (Kew.  Bull.,  1894, 
p.  100.  and  revised  in  Flora  Capensis,  vol.  iv., 
1908,  p.  814).  Belongs  to  the  section  liaving  an 
umbrella-like  canopy  surmounting  the  corolla, 
as  in  C.  Sandersonii,  C.  Monteirote,  and  the  not- 
yct-introduced  C.  fimbriata.  The  tuber  of  the 
plant  exhibited  was  sent  without  specific  name 
by  Mr.  Thorncroft,  of  Barberton,  to  Mr.  W.  E. 
GuMBLETON,  who  presented  it  to  Mr.  Ledger. 
A  small  twining  species  with  a  remarkable 
flower,  originally  sent  to  Kew  by  Dr.  P, 
Kendall,  of  Barberton,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  in  1894,  and  since  lost.  C.  Barbertonen- 
sis,  N.  E.  Brown,  n.sp.  {Flora  Capen.iis,  vol.  iv., 


1909,  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  p.  1,132).  The 
flovyers  resemble  in  shape  those  of  C.  Woodii 
and  of  C.  debUis.  Plants  were  raised  by  Mr. 
W.  E.  GuMBLETON,  from  seed  received  from  Mr. 
Thorncroft.  A  certain  number  of  the  seedling 
plants  produced  leaves  variegated  with  pale 
green  along  the  veins.  Both  forms  were  ex- 
hibited. C.  hybrida,  N.  E.  Brown  [Gard. 
Chron.,  December  8,  1906,  p.  383,  with  figs.). 
A  distinct  and  large-flowered  hybrid  (C.  San- 
dersonii ?  X  C.  similis  <f  )  raised'in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Leiden  from  accidental  insect  fertilisa- 
tion, and  the  first  and  only  recorded  hybrid. 
The  pollen  parent  was  sent  to  Leiden  by  Mv. 
Ledger,  who  received  it  from  Kew,  where  it 
had  long  been  grown  as  C.  Thwaitesii,  a  Ceylon 
species,  not  at  present  in  cultivation.  The  habit 
of  this  hybrid  is  that  of  a  very  attenuated  C. 
stapelitpformis. 

Malfor/nation  in  Honeusucile.  —  Mr.  J. 
Fraser  showed  specimens  of  Lonicera  Pericly- 
menum,  Linn.,  as  follows: — Specimen  A  showed 
(1)  chloranthy  of  the  corolla ;  (2)  chloranthy  of  the 
stamens ;  (3)  anthers  shortened,  fleshy,  basifixed 
instead  of  versatile,  and  do  not  open,  filaments 
hirsute  instead  of  being  glabrous ;  (4)  chloranthy 
of  the  pistil.  Specimen  B  showed  (1)  chloranthy 
of  the  corolla ;  (2)  petalody  of  three  stamens, 
phyllody  of  the  other  two  stamens,  two  and  three- 
lobed  and  glandular  on  both  surfaces,  like  the 
back  of  the  normal  corolla ;  (3)  phyllody  of  the 
pistil,  the  style  and  three  carpels  being  sepa- 
rated nearly  to  the  base.  Specimen  C  showed  a 
double  Honeysuckle ;  (1)  chloranthy  and  shorten- 
ing of  the  corolla ;  (2)  petalody  of  the  five  sta- 
mens ;  (3)  petalody  of  the  pistil  and  duplication 
of  the  three  carpels,  the  style  of  the  three 
carpels  being  separated  nearly  to  the  base  and 
then  duplicated,  hose-in-hose  fashion  ;  thus  there 
v/ere  11  supernumerary  petals.  In  each  case  the 
malformation  occurred  on  plants  attacked  by 
aphides. 

TRURO   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  21. — The  first  exhibition  of  this  newly- 
formed  society  was  held  on  this  date.  The  num- 
ber of  entries  was  satisfactory,  although  a 
few  classes  were  weak.  Sweet  Peas  made 
the  keenest  competition.  Roses  and  annual 
and  perennial  flowers  also  made  good  dis- 
plays. The  table  decorations  were  an  inter- 
esting feature,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  an 
arrangement  of  Grasses  and  Poppies.  Exhibits  of 
vegetables  were  creditable,  both  in  the  amateur 
and  professional  classes.  Onions  being  especially 
good.  There  were  not  many  entries  in  the  open 
classes  for  pot  plants,  but  the  quality  fully  made 
up  for  the  lack  of  numbers.  The  entries  totalled 
about  470.  The  attendance  was  fairly  large,  not- 
withstanding that  other  attractions  were  held  in 
the  city  on  the  same  day.  There  was  a  very  fine 
display  of  non-competitive  exhibits  staged  by 
nurserymen,  including  The  Devon  Rosary  Com- 
pany ;  Messrs.  Treseder,  Truro;  Messrs.  W. 
Tuplin  &  Sons,  Newton  Abbot ,:  Messrs.  Hel- 
L.4ND  &  Phillips,  Penryn ;  and  Messrs.  Hall  k 
Sons,  Truro. 

The  principal  prize-winners  in  the  classes  for 
pot  plants  were  Mr.  iM.  Stocker,  St.  Austell ; 
Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Forbes  Trefusis;  Messrs. 
Helland  &  Phillips,  Penryn ;  and  Mr.  G.  H. 
Chilcott,  Truro. 

The  best  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas  was  shown  by 
Mr.  James  Ellis,  Tresillian,  whilst  in  the  Rose 
classes  the  principal  exhibitors  were  The  Devon 
Rosary  Company  and  Mr.  S.  C'llmas,  Redruth, 

In  the  fruit  section  prominent  prize-winners 
were  Mr.  F.  Dyer,  Mr.  John  North,  jun.,  Mr. 
R.  B.  Chellew,  Col.  the  Hon.  H.  Forbes 
Trefusis  and  T.  R.  Polwhele,  Esq. 

Rev.  A.  Pendarves  HocKlN,  Hayle,  met  with 
great  success  in  the  vegetable  competitions. 


BATH   GARDENERS'. 

July  26. — A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
in  the  Foresters'  Hall,  B.ith,  on  the  iibove  date. 
The  Chairman  (.Mr.  T,  Parrott)  presided  over  a 
large  attendance  of  the  members.  The  night  was 
set  apart  for  under-gardeners,  prizes  being  offered 
for  the  best  essays  on  "  Tomato  Culture,"  Four 
good  papers  were  sent  in,  these  being  read  by 
the  Secretary,  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G,  Russ  and  the  2nd  to  Mr,  C,  Foster, 
.1,  S. 


BISHOP'S   WALTHAM   HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

July  28.— The  3Sth  show  was  held  on  this 
date  in  Swanmore  Park,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinct success.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are 
each  year  thrown  open  to  the  public  on 
the  occasion  of  these  shows.  Swanmore 
Park  is  situated  on  a  hiU,  from  which 
distant  views  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with 
the  intervening  Solent,  are  obtained.  Prizes  of 
£5,  £3,  and  £2  were  offered  in  a  class  for  a 
decorated  dinner  table  measuring  6  feet  by 
3  feet.  In  this  and  the  other  classes  for  table 
decorations  22  exhibits  were  staged,  and  all  were 
of  commendable  taste.  In  the  open  class  for  a 
decorated  table  11  competed.  JMrs.  A.  Bide, 
Alma  Nurseries,  Farnham,  was  awarded  the  first 
prize,  her  display  consisting  of  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay  Roses  arranged  in  a  central  silver  bowl 
and  small  silver  trumpet-shaped  vases  with  Rose 
foliage ;  2nd,  Mr,  N.  H.  Jeffery,  Nursling, 
Southampton,  with  Gloriosa  superba,  Lily  of  the 
Valley  and  Francoa  ramosa, 

A  class  was  provided  for  a  decorated  dinner  table 
of  wild  flowers,  which  produced  seven  contestants. 
The  premier  award  was  made  in  favour  of  Miss 
MoLYNEUX,  Swanmore  Farm,  Bishop's  Waltham, 
who  arranged  an  effective  display  with  Scarlet 
Poppies,  single  Camomile  flowers.  Hornbeam, 
Brambles,  Grasses,  &c. :  2nd,  Miss  E.  G.  Mac- 
Lean,  Jervis  Lodge,  Swanmore,  with  Blue 
Chicory,  a  very  attractive  exhibit.  In  the  class 
open  only  to  lady  members  of  the  societv.  Miss 
M,  LUTTRELL,  Curdridge,  Botley,  won  "with  a 
pale  blue  Delphinium  tastefully"  arranged  with 
suitable  greenery. 

In  a  class  for  12  distinct  vases  of  cut  flowers 
H.  A.  Franklyn,  Esq.,  New  Place,  Shedfield, 
Botley  (gr.  Mr.  C.  English),  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  a  pleasing  exhibit.  Jlr.  Franklyn 
was  also  successful  in  a  class  for  18  varieties  of 
flowers  grown  out-of-doors;  2nd,  Mrs.  M.iCRAE, 
Meonstoke  House,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Childs).  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  House 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  EUwood),  easily  led  in  the  class  for 
12  varieties,  the  prizes  in  this  class  being  given 
by  Messrs.   Ladhams  &  Son,   Shirley. 

Roses  were  an  attractive  feature.  For  six 
bunches  of  rambling  varieties  and  for  six  of  dwarf- 
growing  sorts  Mr.  JIyehs  was  placed  1st  in  each 
ease  with  representative  exhibits. 

Sweet  Peas  were  numerous  and  good.  In  the 
class  for  12  bunches  of  distinct  varieties  Dr.  E.  C. 
Peru,  Droxford,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  For 
12  bunches  (the  prizes  offered  hv  Mr.  Eckford). 
Miss  Gladstone,  Hampton  Hill,'  Swanmore  {gr. 
Mr.  W,  Cooper),  was  placed  1st  with  a  commend- 
able exhibit,  and  she  also  showed  best  in  the 
class  provided  by  Messrs,  J,  Carter  &  Co.  for  six 
bunches. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  well  shown,  Mrs.  Macrae 
winning  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  six  distinct 
kinds. 

Fruit  was  good  in  quality,  but  not  very  plenti- 
ful. Mr.  Myers  showed  the  best  collection  of  six 
dishes,  having  good  Grapes,  a  Melon,  Peaches, 
Nectarine,  and  Cherries.  In  a  class  for  four 
varieties.  Grapes  excluded,  Mrs,  JUcrae  secured 
the  leading  award.  Exhibits  of  hardy  fruit  were 
numerous  and  good.  For  four  dishes  T,  C,  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  the  Thickets,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Barnes),  was  placed  1st  with  capital 
Peaches,   Gooseberries,   and   Cherries. 

Vegetables  were  shown  well.  Mr.  Myers  won 
the  premier  award  for  eight  dishes  (Toogood's 
class),  six  varieties  (Messrs.  Sutton's  class),  and 
for  a  like  number  in  which  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons 
provided  the  awards.  iMiss  Gl.^dstone  won 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  1st  prize  for  six  dishes. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

July  31. — The  members  of  this  association  paid 
a  visit  to  Messrs.  Downie's  nurseries  at 
Coi'storphine  on  the  above  date,  xhe  company, 
wliich  numbered  almost  100,  were  welcomed  by 
Mr.  J.  D.  Adair,  principal  of  the  firm,  wlio 
conducted  the  party  over  the  nurseries.  Pro- 
pitious weather  favoured  the  outing.  The  main 
object  of  interest  were  the  Roses.  The  visi- 
tors also  inspected  the  Scotch  Firs.  Rhodo- 
dendruiis,  miniature  Beech  trees,  and  the  fruit 
trees. 
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LEAMINGTON   AND    COUNTY    HORTICULTURAL. 

INAUGURAL    SHOW. 


July  28,  29. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rain- 
fall, low  temperature,  and  sunless  weather  which 
prevailed  during  July,  those  responsible  for  this 
newly-formed  society  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  the  all-round  excellence  of  the  show  held  in 
the  Victoria  Park,  Leamington,  on  the  above 
dates. 

The  day  preceding  the  opening  was  one 
of  the  wettest  days  experienced  in  the  Mid- 
lands during  the  present  summer,  and  the 
exhibitors  were  severely  handicapped  in  their 
work ;  nevertheless,  the  morning  of  the  28th  was 
fine  and  the  sun  shone  practically  all  the  day 
long.  The  schedule  consisted  of  141  classes, 
many  of  them  being  well  filled,  and  the  exhibits 
— except  two — were  contained  in  six  marquees. 
The  honorary  exhibits  "were  numerous,  and  added 
considerably  to  the  variety,  quality,  and  interest 
of  the  show. 

The  Mayor  of  Leamington,  who  is  president 
and  chairman  of  the  committee,  is  ably  supported 
by  a  good  number  of  vice-presidents  and  a 
thorough-going,  energetic  committee.  Being  the 
first  show,  the  inexperienced  committee  may,  per- 
haps, be  excused  for  the  lack  of  courtesy  shown 
by  their  action  in  excluding  the  representatives 
of  the  Press  from  the  tents  during  the  time  the 
awards  were  being  made.  This  was  particularly 
inconvenient  to  them,  as  the  judges  were  so  long 
after  the  scheduled  time  in  commencing  their 
duties. 

Plants. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  the  leading  group 
class  arranged  on  a  ground  space  of  240  super 
feet.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  .J. 
Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  with  a  well-propcr- 
tioned,    bright,   and   artistically-arranged   group. 

In  the  centre  a  tall  mound,  clothed  principally 
with  well-coloured  Codiieums,  Alocasias,  Bego- 
nias, handsome  Liliums,  and  surmounted  by  a 
bold  Kentia,  was  very  effective.  The  ground- 
work between  the  centre  and  corner  mounds 
consisted  of  choice  foliage  and  flowering  plants. 
The  2nd  award  went  to  Jlr.  W.  Vause,  Leaming- 
tf^n,  whose  group  was  fashioned  on  similar  lines 
to  ^he  1st  prize  exhibit,  but  the  colour  scheme 
was  not  so  well  carried  out. 

In  a  similar  but  smaller  group,  restricted  to 
amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  residing  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  two  very  creditable  dis- 
plays were  made.  1st,  the  Misses  Robinson,  The 
Newlands,  Leamington  (gr.  jNIr.  A.  T.  Friend) ; 
2nd,  R.  M.  Griffith,  Esq.,  Quorn  House,  Leam- 
ington (gr.  Mr.  E.   M.  Garlick). 

Mrs.  Rayson,  Newstead  House,  Leamington 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  G.  Jones),  won  the  1st  prize  in  a 
class  for  three  Fuchsias,  dissimilar  varieties. 
The  plants  were  of  good  size,  but  below  the 
standard  of  excellence  one  expects  to  find  at  im- 
portant shows.  The  same  exhibitor  also  had  the 
best  six  Gloxinias 

There  were  four  exhibits  in  a  class  for  three 
varieties  of  Coleus.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Alfred  Holt,  Esq.,  Kenilworth  Road,  Leaming- 
ton (gr.  Mr.  C.  Finch),  with  large,  well-shaped, 
bright-foliaged  specimens.  2nd;  G.  H.  Burley, 
Esq.,  The  Grange,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Finch). 

The  1st  prize  for  six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
was  gained  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis  Masters,  Warwick, 
whose  plants  were  very  vigorous  and  carried 
large,  handsome,  double  flowers.  2nd,  the  Misses 
Robinson  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Friend). 

The  brightest  and  most  useful  collection  of  six 
fable  plants  growing  in  pots  not  exceeding 
5  inches  inside  measurement  came  from  the  gar- 
dens of  F.  E.  JIuntz,  Esq..  Umberslade  Hall, 
Birmingham  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Foster),  who  showed 
five  elegant  Codifeums  and  one  Pandanus 
Veitchii.  2nd,  Mrs.  Chappell,  Wellesbourne 
Hall,  Warwick  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry),  who  had 
nicely-coloured,  rather  broad-leaved  Codiaeums. 
The  last-named  exhibitor  led  in  a  class  for  three 
specimen  Ferns,  G.  H.  Burley,  Esq.  (gi\  Mr. 
H.  J.  Finch),  being  2nd. 

The  Misses  Robinson  (gr.  Mr.  A.  T.  Friend) 
showed  the  best  three  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  as 
well  as  the  best  foliage  plant  in  Cycas  revoluta. 

Mr.  W.  V.AUSE,  Leamington,  was  the  only  com. 
petitor  in  a  class  provided  for  one  flowering 
plan*.  His  specimen  was  a  small,  well-flowered 
Ixora. 


Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  cut  flower  section  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas 
were  well  shown.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Kings- 
ton Bagpuze,  won  three  1st  and  one  2nd  prizes 
in  the  four  classes  in  which  he  competed. 

Of  the  seven  exhibits  in  the  class  for  24  Roses, 
distinct,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  George 
Prince  with  superb  blooms,  amongst  which 
Alfred  Colomb,  Captain  Hayward,  C.  J.  Gra- 
hame,  Dean  Hole,  Suzanne  ilarie  Rodocanachi, 
Mrs.  Jlyles  Kennedy,  Horace  Vernet  and  Earl 
of  Warwick  were  unusually  good.  2nd,  ]\lr. 
Ernest  Hicks,  Wallingford,  Berks.,  whose  best 
flowers  were  General  Jacqueminot,  C.  J.  Gra- 
hame,  Horace  Vernet  and  Comte  de  Raimbaud. 
3rd,  The  King's  Acre  Nuksertes,  Ltd.,  Here- 
ford. 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  for  6  H.P. 
Roses  of  any  one  variety,  Jlr.  G.  Prince  led 
with  exquisite  blooms  of  Fran  Karl  Druschki. 
2nd,  Mr.  Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdon. 

For  12  Tea  Roses,  dissimilar,  Mr.  G.  Prince 
was  again  successful.  Included  in  this  stand 
were  fine  examples  of  Ernest  Metz,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Comtesse  de  Nadadlac  and  ilnie.  Jean 
Dupuy.  The  2nd  prize  exhibit  came  from  Mr. 
Henry  Drew,  whose  flowers  appeared  to  have 
suffered  badly  in  transit.  The  varieties  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley  and  Muriel  Grahame  were, 
however,    good. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  six  Tea  Roses  the  order 
was  reversed,  Mr.  Henry  Drew  being  1st  and 
Mr    G.    Prince   2nd. 

In  a  class  for  12  Roses,  dissimilar,  reserved 
for  amateurs  residing  within  the  county  of  War- 
wick, Mr.  Frank  Dexnison,  Cranford,  Leam- 
ington, beat  his  only  competitor,  Mr.  W.  Nash, 
of  Coventry.  Mr.  Dennison's  flowers  were 
large,  thick-petalled  and  of  great  substance.  The 
best  varieties  were  White  Maman  Cochet.  Cap- 
tain Hayward,  William  Shean,  Earl  of  Dufferin, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  Horace  Vernet,  Her  Majesty 
and  Alfred  Colomb. 

In  another  class  for  six  Roses  (one  variety), 
Charles  E.  Blythe,  Esq.,  Siddington  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  Faulks),  was  the  only  exhibitor,  and  his 
flowers  were  of  poor  quality. 

Messrs.  A.  R.  Brown,  Wychall  Lane,  King's 
Norton,  and  iMr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Hazelwood 
Road,  Acocks  Green,  were  the  only  contestants 
in  classes  for  (1)  12  self  Carnations,  dissimilar, 
and  (2)  12  Carnations,  dissimilar.  'The  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  in  both  classes  were  awarded  in  the 
order  named  above.  The  flowers  in  Mr. 
Brown's  stand  of  selfs  were  large,  shapely  and 
of  good  colours.  The  best  varieties  were  Crystal, 
Ajax,  John  Hughes,  Snowdrop,  Ariadne,  Helen 
Gottwaltb  and  Mrs.   Harry  Skeels. 

In  the  next  class  Mr.  Brown  had  beautiful 
examples  of  Lord  Stevne,  BiUv  Barlow,  Sam 
Weller,  Sir  Olaf,  The"  Nizam,  "Percy  Radcliffe 
and  Pasquin. 

Mrs.  Chappell,  Wellesbourne  Hall,  Warwick 
(gr.  ^Ir.  T.  Parrv),  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  a 
class  provided  for  12  bunches  of  annuals.  This 
exhibit  contained  a  beautifully  fresh,  well-ar- 
ranged set  of  flowers,  the  Rhodanthes,  Sweet 
Peas  and  Coreopsis  being  particularly  good. 

Of  the  three  exhibitors  of  12  bunches  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert, 
Acocks  Green,  was  an  easy  1st.  He  showed  a 
handsome  lot  of  flowers,  beautifully  arranged. 
2nd.  Mr.  D.  Curtis,  Oxford. 

In  a  class  for  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  there 
were  four  first-class  exhibits.  1st,  Sir  Thos.  G. 
F.   Hesketh,  Bart.,  Easton  Neston  (gr.  Mr.   G. 

F.  Hallett),  with  very  large,  substantial  flowers 
of  the  following  varieties  : — Lord  Nelson,  George 
Herbert,  Frank  Dolby,  Paradise,  Mrs.  Routzahn, 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Jlrs.  Hard- 
castle  Sykes,  Nora  Unwin,  Queen  Alexandra  and 
two  unnamed  varieties.  2nd,  Capt.  W.  H. 
St-\rkey.  Bericote  House,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr. 

G.  L.  Blackburn),  whose  flowers  were  rather 
small,  but  of  good  quality. 

For  six  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  Mrs.  Chappell 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry)  was  1st,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  Burghley  House,  Stamford  (gr.  Sir.  T. 
Grant),  2nd. 

Classes  w-ere  provided'  for  (1)  12  Cactus  Dah- 
lias, dissimilar,  and  (2)  12  show  Dahlias,  dis- 
similar.    The  1st  prize  in  each  class  was  won  by 


H.  Mitchell,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Batchelor),  whose 
flowers  of  the  Cactus  varieties  were  very  good, 
but  the  show  blooms  were  below  average  quahty. 

In  classes  for  (1)  bouquet  for  the  hand,  (2) 
bridal  bouquet,  (3)  three  sprays  suitable  for  a 
lady,  and  (4)  three  buttonhole  bouquets,  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  w-ere  awarded  1st 
prize  in  each  class.  Mr.  W.  Harper,  Leam- 
ington, was  2nd  in  the  first  three,  and  The 
Leamington  Nurseries  Co.  2nd  in  the  last 
class.  The  bouquets  staged  by  Messrs.  Perkins 
&  Sons  were  light  and  graceful,  and  much  ad- 
mired. Competition  was  very  keen  in  a  class 
provided  for  decorated  dinner  tables,  each  8  feet 
by  4  feet,  and  notwithstanding  Sweet  Peas  are 
so  popular  for  this  form  of  decoration,  they  did 
not  figure  on  the  tables  which  gained  the  first 
three  prizes.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  iliss 
Ada  Townsend,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester, 
who  used  Allister  Stella  Gray  and  Laurette 
Messimy  Roses,  relieved  with  Francoa  ramosa, 
sprays  of  Selaginella  and  Grasses.  2nd,  Mr.  D. 
Curtis,  Ifiley  Road,  Oxford. 

In  another  class  for  decorated  dinner  tables, 
open  to  ladies  resident  in  the  county  of  War- 
wick, nine  pretty  exhibits  were  placed  before  the 
judges,  who  awarded  the  premier  position  to 
Miss  Allcock,  Leamington,  for  a  pleasing  ar- 
rangement of  Iceland  Poppies,  Statices  and 
Grasses.  The  2nd  prize  was  gained  by  Mrs. 
G.ARLicK,  Leamington  Spa,  who  also  depended 
principally  upon  Iceland  Poppy  flowers.  The 
prettiest  basket  of  flowers  (same  conditions  as 
in  last-named  class)  was  also  arranged  by  Mrs. 
Garlick.     It  consisted  of  Roses  and  Asparagus. 

Special  Prizes  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons  offered  prizes  for  six 
varieties.  Two  exhibits  were  made,  but  in 
neither  case  were  the  flowers  of  very  good 
quality.  1st,  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  (gr.  Mr,  T. 
Grant) ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  Summers,  Warwick. 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  offered  prizes 
for  nine  varieties,  and  six  splendid  exhibits  were 
brought  forward.  1st,  Mrs.  Chappell  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Parry),  with  a  superb  set  of  flowers  nicely  ar- 
ranged. The  best  varieties  were  Saint  George, 
Clara  Curtis,  The  King,  The  Marquis,  Etta 
Dyke,  and  Apple  Blossom.  Capt.  W.  H.  St.ir- 
KEY  (gr.  Mr.  G.  L.  Blackburn)  was  2nd  with  a 
handsome  lot  of  flowers,  but  indifferently  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford's  prizes  were  for  nine 
varieties.  1st,  The  Marquis  of  Exeter  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Grant),  with  splendid  flowers  of  Annie  B. 
Gilroy,  Nora  Unwin,  Helen  Pierce,  John  Ing- 
man,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Countess  Spencer,  Frank 
Dolby,  Menie  Christie,  and  Primrose  Waved. 
2nd,  Mr.  H.  JIarriott,  Leamington  Spa. 

Fruit. 

Although  fruit  was  not  very  plentiful,  several 

good  exhibits  w^ere  noted.     The  most  successful 

exhibitor   was   the     Marquis     of     Exi:ter,     who 

was  awarded   1st  prizes  in  classes  provided  for 

(1)  eight  dishes  of  fruit  to  include  two  bunches 
each  of  black  and  white  Grapes  (vines  excluded) : 

(2)  four  dishes  of  fruit  to  include  two  bunches  of 
one  variety  of  Grape  ;  (3)  two  launches  of  white 
Grapes ;  (4)  one  dish  of  Peaches  ;  (5)  one  dish  of 
Nectarines  ;  (6)  one  dish  of  kitchen  Apples  :  (7) 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  distinct  varieties : 
(8)  three  dishes  of  kitchen  Apples,  distinct  varie- 
ties ;  (9)  one  dish  of  Black  Currants ;  and  (10) 
one  dish  of  Cherries.  With  the  exception  of 
Apples,  all  the  fruit  was  of  good  quality.  Other 
1st  prize-winners  included  Alfred  Holt,  Esq., 
Kenilworth  Road,  Leamington  (gr.  Mr.  C. 
Finch),  with  shapely,  well-finished  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Grape;  Sir  Thos.  G.  F.  Hes- 
keth, Bart.,  Easton  Neston,  Towcester  (gr.  Jlr. 
G.  E.  Hallett),  for  one  Melon;  M.  P.  Lucas. 
Esq.,  The  Oaks,  Leamington  (gr.  Sir.  W. 
Wright),  for  (1)  Apricots,  (2)  dessert  Apples, 
and  (3)  Gooseberries ;  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke,  Compton  Verney.  Warwick  (gr.  Mr.  .John 
Llovd),  for  Red  Currants;  and  Mrs,  Chappell, 
Wellesbourne  Hall,  Warwick  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry), 
for  White  Currants. 

Vegetables. 
Vegetables  were  very  well  shown.  The  prin- 
cipal class  was  for  a  collection  of  10  distinct 
kinds,  and  five  exhibits  were  placed  before  the 
judges,  who  awarded  the  1st  prize  to  the  Hon. 
ViCARY  GiBBS,  Aldenhain  House,  Elstree  (gr. 
Jlr.  E.  Beckett),  for  a  handsome  collection  nicely 
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set  up,  consisting  of  Stourbridge  Marrow  Pea, 
New  Volunteer  Beet,  White  Tripoli  Onions, 
Emperor  Tomatos,  Bountiful  Cucumbers,  Giant 
Wliite  Celery,  Selected  Canadian  Wonder  Bean, 
Prizewinner  Carrot,  Early  Mammoth  Cauli- 
flower, and  Bountiful  Potato ;  2nd,  Mr.  John 
Hudson,  Leicester  ;  5rd.  Sir  Thos.  G.  F.  Hes- 
KETH  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  HaUett). 

Upwards  of  a  dozen  small  classes  were  pro- 
vided for  special  kinds  of  vegetables,  in  which 
1st  prizes  were  won  by  the  Hon.  Yicaey  Gibbs 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  for  Cucumbers;  Mr.  John 
Hudson  for  (1)  Kidney  and  Round  Potatos,  (2) 
Peas.  (3)  Dwarf  French  Beans,  (4)  Turnips,  and 
(5)  Cauliflowers ;  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke 
(gr.  JMr.  John  Lloyd)  (1)  for  Carrots,  (2)  for 
Onions,  and  (3)  for  Tomatos ;  G.  H.  Bueley, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Finch)  for  Vegetable  Mar- 
rows ;  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Hay  Mills,  Birmingham, 
for  Scarlet  -Runner  Beans  ;  and  the  Marquis  of 
Exeter  (gr.  Jlr.  T.  Grant)  for  Long-pod  Beans. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
for  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  1st,  Mr.  E.  Deakin, 
with  a  splendid  lot  of  Best  of  All  Tomatos,  Cen- 
tenary Peas,  Duke  of  York  Potato,  New  Red 
Intermediate  Carrot,  Magnum  Bonum  Cauli- 
flower, and  White  Leviathan  Onion;  2nd,  Sir 
Thos.  G.  F.  Hesketh,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Eallett);  3rd,  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Foster).     There  were  five  exhibits. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  prizes  were  also  offered 
for  six  kinds  of  vegetables.  Of  the  seven  ex- 
hibits in  this  class  the  one  from  the  Hon.  ViCART 
Gibbs  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett)  was  placed  1st; 
Mr.  John  Hudson  was  2nd  with  a  very  good, 
heavy  lot.  but  indifferently  set  up ;  3rd,  Sir 
Thos  G.  F.  Hesketh,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E. 
HaUett). 

HoNOR/VBY  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Blackmoee  &  Langdon,  Twerton-on- 
Avon,  Bath,  showed  about  150  double  and 
single  Begonias  on  boards,  together  with  a  small 
collection  of  Carnations  in  Bamboo  stands  and 
vases.  Many  of  the  single  Begonias  were  beauti- 
fully frilled  and  crested.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  N".  Ellison,  West  Bromwich.  had  a 
collection  of  small  plants  of  greenhouse  Ferns. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham,  sent 
a  large  group  of  Roses  of  excellent  quality.  Tall 
stands  filled  with  blooms  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Hiawatha,  Crimson  Rambler,  &c.,  formed  a  pleas- 
ing background,  with  masses  of  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals.  Hybrid  Teas,  Teas,  and  other  sections 
pleasingly  arranged  in  the  front.  In  another  part 
of  the  same  tent  an  unusually  fine  group  of  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  was  displayed  on  a  ground 
space  of  35  feet  by  8  feet.  The  flowers  were 
placed  at  different  heights  in  vases  secured  to 
strong  canes  driven  into  the  ground.  Each  kind 
was  represented  by  a  bold  mass,  and  the  disposi- 
tion of  them  showed  artistic  taste  of  a  high  order 
of  merit.  The  collection  contained  good  exam- 
ples of  Gaillardias,  Iceland  Poppies,  Irises,  Cam- 
panulas, ffinotheras,  Veronicas,  Delphiniums, 
and  a  magnificent  collection  of  Phloxes,  amongst 
which  were  noted  Sheriff  Ivory,  Regulus, 
Josephine  Gerbeaux,  Frau  von  Lassberg,  Marie 
Corelli,  and  Le  Mahdi.  A  pretty  margin  to  the 
group  was  formed  of  the  dwarf  variety  Tapis 
Blanc.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Harper,  Leamington,  showed  a  nice 
collection  of  cut  flowers  and  plants  of  Liliums, 
Hydrangeas,  and  Campanulas.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  had  some 
very  beautiful  floral  designs,  comprising  baskets 
and  bouquets  of  Orchids,  Carnations,  Roses,  and 
Gloriosa  superba.  Messrs.  Perkins  also  ex- 
hibited flowers  of  White  Dorothy  Perkins  and 
Lyon  Rose.     (Silver   Medal.) 

The  Le.amington  Nurseries  Co.,  Leamington, 
showed  a  good  variety  of  floral  designs. 
(Silver  Jledal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Dennison,  Cranford,  Leamington, 
exhibited  36  beautifully  fresh  and  shapely  Roses. 
The  best  varieties  were  Avoca,  J.  B.  Clark,  Cap- 
tain Hayward,  and  Horace  Vernet. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  Hereford, 
had  a  good  collection  of  Roses  and  a  quantity  of 
herbaceous  flowers,  consisting  principally  of 
Phloxes.  The  herbaceous  flowers  were  not  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Hinton  Bros.,  Warwick,  sent  a  collee- 
tion  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers.  Sweet  Peas, 
and  Roses. 

The  most  representative  group  of  water,  bog, 
and  similar  phmts  came  from  Mes.srs.  Bakers, 
Wolverhampton.  Clumps  of  Bamboos,  Typha 
latifolia,  and  Delphiniums  were  placed  at  the  back 


of  the  group  which  was  about  15  feet  deep,  and 
masses  of  Galega  Hartlandii,  Heleniums,  Alstro- 
merias.  Campanulas,  Spiraeas,  and  other  plants 
were  placed  in  suitable  positions.  In  the  centre 
of  the  group  a  lakelet  was  formed,  on  the  surface 
of  which  Nymphiea  flowers  could  be  seen  in  full 
beauty,  and  along  the  margin  Sarracenias,  Pri- 
mulas, and  Cvpripediums  were  used  with  good 
effect.     (Gold  "Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  N.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  col- 
lection of  Violas  in  sprays  arranged  on  sloping 
boards  covered  with  black  cloth. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgate, 
London,  contributed  a  collection  of  Carnations  as 
pot  plants  and  cut  flowers  representative  of  the 
various  sections  of  this  useful  all-the-year-round 
flower.  The  cut  flowers  were  arranged  in  big 
vases  over  a  groundwork  of  dwarf  pot  Roses,  com- 
prising White  Pet,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cutbush,  and 
Mme.  N.  Levavasseur.  The  centre  of  the  group 
was  relieved  by  tall  Rambler  Roses.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  brought  a  bright  group  of  upwards  of  40 
vases  of  Sweet  Peas  and  miscellaneous  border 
flowers. 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Birmingham, 
had  an  extensive  display  of  Sweet  Peas  of 
superior  quality  beautifully  arranged  in  rustic 
silver  stands.  King  Edward,  Syeira  Lee,  and 
Marjorie  Willis  were  of  outstanding  merit. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Perry,  Banbury,  exhibited  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers,  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
sprays  of  ornamental-foliaged  shrubs. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  exhibited 
a  quantity  of  Sweet  Peas  and  a  group  of  miscel- 
laneous plants  in  flower  on  a  large  circular  stand, 
the  upper  portion  having  arches  decorated  with 
Sweet  Peas ;  also  a  collection  of  vegetables,  in 
which  Beet,  Cauliflower,  Tomatos,  Turnips, 
Onions,  Carrots,  Cucumbers,  Kohl  Rabi,  and  a 
number  of  Melons  were  also  included  in  this 
striking  exhibit.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  "C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birming- 
ham, showed  flowers  of  his  new  Pink  *'  Pro- 
gress "  in  wonderfully  good  condition. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull,  Birmingham, 
made  an  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy  herbaceous 
flowers  and  Roses.  In  the  first-named.  Phloxes, 
Delphiniums.  Irises,  Gaillardias,  Campanulas, 
Violas,  annuals,  and  other  subjects  were  well 
shown.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  Crump,  Leamington,  showed  a  group 
of  miscellaneous  plants  and  cut  flowers,  together 
with  a  number  of  dishes  of  ripe  fruit. 

In  the  open  air  Messrs.  John  Waterer  & 
Sons,  Bagshot,  Surrey,  had  a  group  of  specimen 
Conifers,  silver-leaved  Acers,  Yuccas,  and  Portu- 
gal Laurels.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Another  out-of-door  exhibit  came  from  Messrs. 
Tom  B.  Dobbs,  Wolverhampton,  who  showed 
rustic  work  in  a  variety  of  designs.  Miscel- 
laneous flowering  plants  were  also  included  in 
this  exhibit.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Exhibits  of  horticultural  sundries  were  made 
by  Messrs.  W.  AVooD  &  Son,  Wood  Green,  Lon- 
don, and  Mr.  J.  Don,  Park  Row,  Nottingham. 


NORTHUMBERLAND,    DURHAM,    AND 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE   HORTICUL- 
TURAL  AND   BOTANICAL. 

July  28,  29,  30. — The  annual  summer  show  of 
this  society  was  held  in  the  recreation  ground, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  above  dates.  The 
show  opened  under  the  most  favourable  condi- 
tions, and  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  visitors 
on  the  first  day.  The  exhibits  generally  were 
above  the  standard  of  the  last  few  years,  especi- 
ally so  in  the  groups  arranged  for  effect.  In  the 
fruit  classes  upwards  of  10  bunches  of  Grapes 
were  exhibited.  The  competition  in  the  classes 
for  cut  flowers  was  also  keen,  especially  in  those 
for  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  on  a  space  25  feet  by  12  feet,  the  1st  prize 
was  won  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Sharp,  Valley  Nursery, 
Almondbury.  Huddersfield ;  2nd,  Mr.  H. 
Hilliar.  Green  Park  Gardens,  Darlington, 
whose  group  was  somewhat  crowded,  but  the 
plants  were  of  good  qu.alitv  ;  3rd,  W.  C.  Grey, 
Esq.,  West  Hartlepool  (gr.'Mr.  T.  Pattison). 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six  plants 
in  bloom,  the  pitmen,  as  usual,  were  well  to  the 
fore.  Mr.  .Joseph  Ei.t.lson,  Cramlington,  won 
the  1st  prize,  having  fine  plants  of  Allamanda 
Hendersonii,   Clerodendron   fallax,   C.    Balfourii, 


Stephanotis  grandiflora,  Dipladenia  amabilis,  and 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  2nd,  Mr.  R. 
Arthur,  West  Wylam,  who  had  finely-flowered 
Ixoras,  Rondeletia  speciosa  (5  feet  through),  Alla- 
manda, Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  a  large  speci- 
men of  Oncidium  flexuosum  with  15  spikes  of. 
flowers.     Mr.  J.  Hunter,  Hexham,  was  3rd. 

The  best  collection  of  four  specimen  plants  in 
bloom  was  shown  by  Mr.  Ellison,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  was  2nd.  Statice  profusa  was  especially 
noteworthy  in  Mr.  Arthur's  exhibit. 

In  the  class  for  48  Roses  in  24  distinct  varie- 
ties, Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  were 
placed  1st  for  a  collection  of  finely-finished 
flowers.  Earl  of  Warwick  and  J.  B.  Clark  being 
the  best  blooms.  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dixon,  Bel- 
fast, with  smaller  flowers ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Gibson 
&  Co.,  Bedale,  Yorks. 

For  24  Roses  in  12  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Hugh 
Dixon  was  1st  with  finely-finished  flowers,  Lyon 
Rose,  Earl  Dufterii'.  J.  B.  Clark,  and  Hugh 
Dixon  being  excellent  blooms.  2nd,  Messrs.  R. 
Harkness  &  Co. ;  3rd,  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co. 

For  36  Rose  blooms  in  12  distinct  varieties, 
Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.  were  1st  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Dixon  2nd. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.  had  the  best  dozen 
blooms  of  a  hybrid  pei-petual,  showing  the  variety 
Hugh  Dixon.  2nd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dixon,  with  Her 
Majesty. 

In  Class  10,  for  any  Tea-scented  variety,  Mr. 
T.  Park  was  1st  with  Mme.  Jules  Gravereaux. 
2nd,  Mr.  G.  Finl.a.y,  East  Layton  Hall,  Darling- 
ton. 

In  the  restricted  classes  the  Roses  were  of  satis- 
factory quality  and  a  keen  competition  residted. 
In  the  class  for  24  blooms,  Mr.  T.  Park  was  1st 
and  Mr.  G.  Finlay  2nd. 

Sweet  Peas. 

For  24  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  Sir 
G.  O.  Trevelyan,  Wallington  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Keith),  was  1st.  He  showed  the  varieties  Etta 
Dyke,  Prince  of  Asturias,  H.  Bell,  Minnie 
Christie,  James  Grove,  Jet,  Herbert  Smith,  St. 
George,  Evelyn  Humus,  The  King,  and  Mrs. 
Masters  in  exceptionally  good  quality.  2nd,  Mr. 
F.  J.  Bell,  Whitley  Bay. 

For  a  collection  of  six  distinct  varieties  thero 
was  a  large  entry.  Mr.  W.  S.  Heslington, 
Ripon,  was  Ist  and  Mr.  E.  Keith  2nd. 

Other  Cut  Flowers. 

For  18  bunches  of  herbaceous  and  border 
flowers  Messrs.  Gibson  &  Co.  were  1st,  Messrs. 
R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Bedale,  2nd,  and  Mr.  G. 
Finlay  3rd.  For  12  bunches  Mr.  G.  Charlton, 
Dunston-on-Tyne,  was  1st  and  Mr.  G.  Finlay 
2nd. 

The  best  collection  of  Carnations  set  up  in 
vases  on  a  space  of  15  feet  by  5  feet  came  from 
Mr.  W.  Lawrenson,  GaUowgate,  Newcastle. 
Mr.  A.  F.  Duiton,  Iver,  Bucks.,  was  2nd.  and 
the  Earl  of  Durham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Smith)  3rd. 

For  a  dinner  table  arranged  with  flowers 
and  fruit,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Newcastle,  was  1st, 
and  Mr.  Richardson,  Wickham  Lodge,  Wick- 
ham,  2nd.  For  floral  decorations,  Mr.  E. 
Edmondson  won  the  1st  prize  in  each  class. 

Vegetables  and  B'ruit. 

For  a  coUction  of  vegetables  in  nine  distinct 
kinds,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton 
Towers  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Nicholls),  won  the  1st  prize, 
Mr.  E.  Keith  the  2nd  prize,  and  the  Earl  of 
Devon,  Powderham  Castle,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  T.  H. 
Bolton),  the  3rd  prize. 

For  six  distinct  kinds  Mr.  T.  H.  Bolton  was 
1st  and  Mr.  Ed.  Keith  2nd. 

For  Messrs.  Webb  &  Son's  prizes  for  six  varie- 
ties of  vegetables  Mr.  E.  Keith  was  1st  and  Mr. 
W.  Nicholls  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinct 
kinds,  white  and  black  Grapes  included,  the 
Earl  of  Londesborough,  Market  Weighton  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  C.  McPherson),  won  the  1st  prize, 
showing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh Grapes,  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  Pino. 
Royal  George  Peach,  Brown  Turkey  Fig.  Lady 
Sudeley  Apple,  Dr.  Jules  Guyot  Pear,  and 
Jordan's  Seedling  Melon.  Mr."  W  Nicholls 
was  2nd. 

For  four  dishes  of  fruit,  Mr.  McPhersc^n  also 
won  the  1st  prize,  Mr.  Nicholls  being  2nd, 

The  best  exhibit  of  four  bunches  of  CriipcE 
came  from  Mr.  McI^herson.  Ho  had  IMuscat  o( 
Alexandria  and  Gros  Guillaume.      2nd,   Mr.   J. 
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R.  G-AJiDiNER,  Clifton  Castle,  Bedale,  Yorks., 
who  showed  finely-finished  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

j\lr.  JIcPherson  had  the  best  exhibit  of  two 
bunches  of  White  Muscats,  and  he  won  the  1st 
prize  in  the  class  for  any  other  variety  of  white 
Grape,  showing   Buckland   Sweetwater. 

For  two  bmiches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  i\Ir. 
Shotton  was  1st  and  Jlr.  J.  R.  Gabdiner  2nd. 

Mr.  Keith  had  the  best  Melon,  and  S.  D. 
SH.4.FTOE,  Esq.,  Beamish  Park  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Wood),  the  best  dish  of  Peaches;  whilst  Mr. 
NiCHOLLS  had  the  best  Nectarines,  and  Mr.  G. 
F.  Bbotherston  the  best  exhibit  of  12  Tomato 
fruits. 

Trade  Exhibits. 

Mr.  J.  DoDGL.iS,  Edenside  Nurseries,  Great 
Bookham,  showed  a  collection  of  Carnations ; 
Messrs.  Clibran's,  M_anchester,  a  very  fine  group 
of  stove  foliage  plants ;  Messrs.  Laing  &  JIather, 
Kelso,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Carnations, 
Roses,  &c.  ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Welsh.  Sunderland,  some 
finely-flowered  Lilium  longifolium ;  Mr.  W. 
Lawrenson  a  miscellaneous  exhibit  of  Nephro- 
lepis  and  other  Ferns,  Orchids,  stove  and  green- 
house flowering  plants  and  Roses ;  Messrs. 
Dickson's,  Chester,  a  large  exhibit  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers  and  Roses ;  IMessrs.  Storrie  & 
Storrie,  Glencarse,  Perthshire,  a  collection  of 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  a  collection  of  Goose- 
berries ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ar- 
ranged with  herbaceous  and  hardy  flowers  ; 
Messrs.  Ohd  Bros.,  North  Shields,  a"  fine  group 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Lilium  longi- 
folium, Caladiums  and  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  variety ;  Mr.  J.  Forbes.  Hawick,  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Delphiniums,  Phloxes,  Pentste. 
mons,  border  Carnations,  Violas  and  greenhouse 
plants;  Jlessrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  a 
group  of  Sweet  Peas,  Violas,  Dahlias  and  Pelar- 
goniums;  Messrs.  J.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Forest 
Hall,  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Carnations, 
Ferns,  Tomatos  and  vines  in  pots  ;  and  Messrs. 
S.  Finney  &  Co.,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  a  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas  received  Certificates  of  Merit 
for  three  new  Carnations — Lady  Roscoe,  Eliza- 
beth Shiffner  and  Robert  Bruce. 


SOUTHPORT   HORTICULTURAL. 

July  29-August  2. — This  fine  show  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Lancashire  Agri- 
cultural Society  in  a  pavilion  covering  an  area  of 
18,000  feet.  The  arrangements  and  artistic  stag- 
ing reflected  credit  on  Mr.  Peter  Blair,  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  weather  on  the  Thursday  and  Saturday 
was  very  bad,  portions  of  the  tent  being  under 
water. 

Competitive  Classes. 

This  section  comprised  66  classes.  For  a  group 
of  plants  arranged  on  a  space  of  300  square  feet 
(open),  Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
won  the  1st  prize,  showing  an  excellent  group, 
comprising  Palms,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums,  &c.  IVIr.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  Chesterfield,  was  2nd.  In  this  exhibit 
some  good  single-stemmed  Crotons  were  a  feature. 

In  a  class  for  a  group  of  12  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  Messrs.  Cypher  had  well-flowered  speci- 
mens of  moderate  size.  These  included  Ixora 
Pilgrimii,  I.  Shawii,  I.  Wllliamsii,  Chironia 
ixifera,  Statice  Gilbertii,  S.  intermedia,  Cleroden- 
dron  nobilis,  and  Bougainvillea  Cypheri. 

For  12  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  pots  not 
exceeding  10  inches  in  diameter  the  same  exhibi- 
tors won  the  1st  prize. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Anderson.  Southporl,  had  the  best 
collection  of  six  exotic  Ferns,  and  Mr.  J. 
Howarth,  Tottington,  was  1st  for  six  tuberous 
Begonias. 

Twelve  table  plants  were  shown  best  by  Mr. 
W.  J.  G.iRNER,  and  six  Orchids  by  ^iessrs. 
Cypher  &  Sons,  who  showed  Epidendrum  pris- 
matocarpum,  Lselio-Cattleya  Purple  Empress, 
L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  c.  magnifica,  Odonto- 
glossum  amabilis,  and  Cypripedium  Curtisii. 

Sweet  Peas. 
For  18  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  Thomas  Jones, 
Ruabon,  was  well  to  the  fore  with  a  fine  collec- 
tion, including  Black  Knight,  John  Ingman, 
Henry  Eckford,  Queen  Alexandra,  Zepha.  &c. 
This  successful  exhibitor  won  the  1st  prize  in 
seven  other  classes. 


Mr.  T.  Procter,  Carnforth ;  Mr.  S.  Salisbury, 
Wallasey ;  Mr.  W.  Shuttleworth,  Southport ; 
and  Mr.  E.  Mallen  secured  one  leading  award 
each  for  Sweet  Peas. 

The  best  collection  of  cut  Carnations  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  who 
had  very  charming  blooms,  and  the  best"  collec- 
tion of  cut  "  tree  "  Carnations  came  from  Mr. 
J.  C.  Waters,  Balcome. 

Messrs.  Gibson  k  Co.,  Bedale,  had  an  excellent 
collection  of  hardy  perennials,  for  which  the  1st 
prize  was  awarded.  For  12  bunches  Mr.  J. 
Howarth  was  placed  1st. 

Roses. 

In  the  class  for  34  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18 
varieties  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  New- 
townards,  had  the  premier  stand  with  finely- 
coloured  Ijlooms  of  J.  S.  JliU,  Lady  Ursula,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Prince  Arthur,  &c.  The  King's 
Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  were  2nd. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons  secured  1st  honours 
in  the  remaining  open  class,  and  Mr.  T.  CouL- 
thwaite,  Hednesford,  in  the  amateur  class. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

For  12  dishes  in  not  fewer  than  nine  kinds, 
the  Duke  of  Portland  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Ciibson)  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  staging  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Gros  Maroc  Grapes,  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  a 
seedling  Melon,  good  Crimson  Galande  Peaches, 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  &c. 
The  Earl  of  H.arrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Goodacre),  was  2nd ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  Knowsley,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  E.  F. 
Hazleton),  3rd. 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  came  from  J.  Beecham,  Esq.,  Huyton 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Oldham),  and  the  best  exhibit  of"  any 
other  black  variety  from  J.  Brenn.^hd,  Esq., 
Thirsk  (gr.  Mr.  J."  E.  Hathaway),  who  showed 
well-coloured  fruit  of  JIadresfield  Court. 

For  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hazleton  obtained  the  1st  prize  for  large 
bunches,  and  for  any  other  white  Mr.  W. 
Oldham,   who   showed   Buckland    Sweetwater. 

Mrs.  Parrington,  Huyton  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Eaton), 
had  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  Jlelon,  and  Jlr.  J. 
Goodacre  the  best  white-fleshed  fruit. 

For  six  Peaches  Mr.  Hazleton  was  1st,  show- 
ing well-finished  fruits  of  Dymond.  Humboldt 
Nectarines  from  the  same  exhibitor  were  also 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Mr.  Ben  Ashton  secured  the  leading  award  in 
five  classes  for  vegetables,  in  each  case  stag- 
ing fine  examples  of  almost  every  seasonable 
kind.  In  the  single  dishes,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hath- 
away won  in  five  classes ;  Mr.  John  Carroll, 
Birkdale,  the  remaining  class. 

Non-competittn'e  Exhibits. 

There  were  many  fine  exhibits  of  a  non-com- 
petitive nature.  In  addition  to  the  following, 
which  were  awarded  Medals,  others  were  granted 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Gold  Medals. — Messrs.  Siu-ibt  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park,  for  Orchids,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Roses ;  Mr.  R.  Bolton,  Carnforth,  for  Sw  eet 
Peas  arranged  in  pillars,  baskets,  and  vases; 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
for  Roses;  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  ior 
fruit-bearing  trees ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown, 
&  Tait,  Manchester,  for  100  dishes  of  vegetables, 
and  Melons  and  Tomatos  in  pots ;  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Earl  of  Lathom  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Ashton),  for  a  group 
of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  . 

Silver  Medals. — Mr.  H.  Eckpobd,  Wem,  for 
Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Young,  West  Derby,  for 
Carnations ;  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  for 
Sweet  Peas ;  Mr.  T.  W\  D.tRLiNGTON,  Carnforth, 
for  Sweet  Peas ;  Messrs.  Bolton  Bros.,  Carn- 
forth, for  British  Ferns ;  Jlr.  H.  N.  Ellinson, 
West  Bromwich,  for  Ferns;  Messrs.  W.  Shand 
&  Co.,  Lancaster,  for  herbaceous  cut  flowers. 


WEST    DERBY   HORTICULTURAL. 

August  2. — The  eighteenth  annual  show  was 
held  in  the  Rectory  grounds.  The  entries  were 
satisfactory  both  in  numbers  and  quality. 

The  Silver  Rose  Bowl  presented  by  the  chair- 
man, Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  was  well  won  by  the 
Rev.  P.  Stewart  (gr.  Mr.  T.  J.  Edgar)  with 
good  flowers  well  arranged. 

Dr.  Cooke  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Osborne)  led  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  half-hardy  and  hardy  annuals. 
This  exhibitor  also  won  the   1st  prize    for    12 


bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  cut  flowers  and 
for  six  Tea  Roses.  Mr.  T.  J.  Edgar  showed  best 
in  the  class  for  six  hybrid  perpetual  Roses.  Jlr. 
H.  Ogden  excelled  in  the  classes  for  12  Carna- 
tions distinct  and  for  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Mr. 
Edg.ar  was  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  12  vases 
01  Sweet  Peas. 

In  the  classes  for  vegetables,  Jlr.  G.  Osborne 
won  the  1st  prize  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  havino 
good  Tomatos,  Peas,  French  Beans,  and  Onions" 
W.  McCubein,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  R.  Cleaton)  was 
placed  1st  for  six  distinct  kinds,  the  same  ex- 
hibitor having  the  best  Peas.  jlr.  H.  Ogden 
showed  the  finest  Cucumbers,  and  Mr.  G. 
Osborne  the  best  Tomatos. 

White  Grapes  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  R. 
Cle.\ton,  the  variety  being  Foster's  Seedling, 
The  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  T.  J.  Edgar,  who  had  Black 
Hamburgh. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect,  Mr.  G.  Osborne  won  the  1st  prize 
with  a  pleasing  combination,  having  Palms, 
Crotons,  and  Ferns,  with  a  judicious  addition  of 
flowering  plants.     2nd,  Mr.  H.  Spencer. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Young,  West  Derby,  contributed 
some  pots  of  Lilium  Harrissii. 

Mr.  W.  Rowlands,  Childwall  Nurseries, 
showed  Roses. 


BASINGSTOKE    FLOWER   SHOW. 

August  2. — The  annual  summer  show  was  held 
in  Golding's  Park  on  this  date.  The  entu:s 
were  fewer  than  in  past  years,  especially  in  the 
plaTt  section. 

Plants. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  occupying  a  space  of  10  feet  by 
7  feet  there  were  four  competitors.  H.  Welcii 
Thornton,  Esq.,  Beaurepaire  Park  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Keen),  showed  much  the  finest  group^  having  a 
bright  arrangement  of  Crotons,  Ixoras,  Palms, 
and  Humea  elegans.  2nd,  S.  E.  Bates.  Esq., 
Manydown  Park,  Basingstoke  (gr.  Mr.  \V. 
Green). 

The  best  specimen  flowering  plant  was  shown 
by  Jlr.  Welch  Thornton  in  a  good  example  of 
Stephanotis  floribunda.  This  exhibitor  also  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  a  specimen  foliage  plant 
with  Cycas  revoluta  in  perfect  condition.  Exotic 
Ferns  made  a  fine  displav,  Mr.  Welch  Thornton 
winning  the  premier  prize  offered  for  them  with 
Asplenium  Nidus,  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Nephro- 
lepis  elegantissima,  and  Adiantum  cuneatum. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  well  shown  by  tho ' 
Rev.  A.  H.  G.A.Y,  Worthing  (gr.  Mr.  W.  E. 
Ferris),  who  easily  won  the  premier  award.  Ex- 
hibits of  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  were  " 
much  better  than  are  commonly  seen,  the  subjecta, 
chosen  being  light,  bright,  of  even  size,  and  not 
too  large.  The  best  12  were  displayed  by  Mr. 
Welch  Thornton. 

Cut  Flowers. 

In    the     class    for    two    dozen     Roses,     dis- 
tinct,    Jlr.    F.    W.    Flight,     Cornstiles,    Twy-  ' 
ford,    Winchester    (gr.    Jlr.    W.    Neville),    won 
the  1st  prize  with  clean,  well-coloured  examples 
of  Jliss  A.  M.  Kirker,  John  Cuff.  Ladv  Ursula,  ■ 
G.  Laing  Paul,  A.  K.  Williams,  Jlrs.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  and  Lyon  Rose.    Jlr.  Flight  also  ex- ' 
celled  in  the  class  for  12  Tea  varieties. 

Carnations,   as  gro.vn  with    their  own   foliage 
and  undressed,  in  12  varieties,  three  blooms  of  ' 
each   kind,   made    an    interesting   display.     Jlr. 
Flight  won  the  premier  position  with  highly-  . 
coloured   blossoms  ne.itly  arranged. 

The  Hon.  Mrs,  F.  B.\ring  B^rown.  Candovej  ■ 
(gr.  Jlr.  A.  Childs),  was  first  for  12  bunches  (rf. 
Sweet  Peas  and  for  12  Cactus  Dahlias. 
_  Mr.  Welch  Thornton  staged  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  stove  flowers  in  the  class  for  12  varieties. 
The  exhibit  embraced  Ixoras,  Cypripediums, 
Clerodendron  fallax,  and  Stephanotis. 

For  a  collection  of  flowers  grown  out-of-dooi8 
to  occupy  a  space  of  6  feet  run  of  tabling,  L.  D«  . 
L.  SiMONDS,  Esq.,  Audleys  Wood  (gr.  Jlr.  T.  W* 
Dean),  was  placed  1st  with  an  interesting  exhibit 
of   Roses,    Delphiniums.    &c. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  of 
fruits,  Lord  Curzon,  Hackwood  Park.  Basing 
stoke  (gr.  Jlr.  Bowerman).  was  the  only  com- 
petitor. He  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  Black  ' 
Hamburgh  and  JIuscat  of  Alexandria  Grape, 
Violette  Hative  Peaches,  Humboldt  Nectarines, ' 
Sutton's  Scarlet  Melon,  and  OuUin's  Early  Apri- 
cot.    The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
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Grapes  were  shown  by  Dr.  Maples,  Kingsclere 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Tomalin)." 

Lord  CuRZON  was  first  in  the  class  for  any 
other  black  Grape  with  Madresfield  Court. 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  best  shown  by  Mr. 
B-4TES.  the  bunches  being  long  and  tapering  and 
with  well-finished  berries.  The  same  exhibitor 
also  had  capital  bunches  of  Foster's  Seedling, 
with  which  he  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
any  other  white  Grape. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  Lord  Cukzon  was  suc- 
cessful with  a  collection  of  Potatos,  a  collection 
of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables,  and  also  In  the 
classes  for  Jlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons'  and  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes. 

Trade  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  B. 
Ladh.vms  &  Sons,  Shirley,  had  a  fine  display  of 
liardy  flowers,  in  which  Gaillardias  figured  pro- 
minently. Charles  Ladhams,  a  new  seedling 
variety  with  a  deep  crimson  zone  and  gold  edge, 
was  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  E.  Hillier  &  Son,  Winchester,  showed 
cut  shrubs  and  Roses. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Sons,  Southampton, 
had  an  extensive  collection  of  cut  Roses  of  new 
and  old  varieties. 


IVIARKETS. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  July  31,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average,  the  deficit  ranging 
from  a  little  more  than  l'^  in  the  English  Channel  district  to 
slightly  above  3°  in  Scotland  E.  The  highest  readings 
occuired,  as  a  rule,  on  Friday  or  Saturday,  when  the  ther- 
inomeler  rose  a  trifle  above  70*  in  many  parts  of  England,  as 
we!!  as  in  the  west  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Ireland. 
The  lowest  readings  were  observed  in  the  early  morning, 
either  of  Wednesday  or  Thursday.  In  the  south-east  of 
England  the  sheltered  thermometer  did  not  fall  much  below 
50",  but  at  several  places  situated  in  the  western  and 
northern  parts  of  the  Kingdom  it  went  slightly  below  40°, 
Owing  to  the  cloudy  state  of  the  sky  the  minimum  readings 
on  the  grass  were,  as  a  rule,  not  very  much  lower  than  those 
in  the  screen,  but  at  Crathes  the  thermometer  on  the  27ih 
fell  to  31°. 

The  rainfall  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  average 
over  the  United  Kingdom  generally,  but  agreed  very  closely 
with  the  normal  in  Ireland  S.  and  the  English  Channel, 
and  was  rather  deficient  in  Scotland  N.  The  heaviest 
rainstorms  of  the  week  occurred  respectively  in  the  south 
and  east  of  Scotland  on  Sunday,  and  over  England  and 
Wales  on  Tuesday  ;  amounts  exceeding  an  inch  being  re- 
corded on  each  day  at  a  large  number  of  stations.  On 
Sunday  the  principal  falls  reported  were  2'0  inch  at  Stone- 
haven and  1'7  inch  at  Crathes,  and  on  Tuesday  the  largest 
;iniounts  were  1*8  inch  at  Plymouth  and  1*5  inch  at  Tavi- 
stock and  Shaftesbury. 

The  bright  suttshine  amounted  to  less  than  the  average 
in  alt  districts  excepting  Scotland  N.  and  Ireland  N.,  where 
there  was  a  slight  excess.  The  percentage  of  the  possible 
duration  ranged  from  46  in  the  English  Channel  and  33 
in  England  E.  and  S.W.  to  25  in  Ireland  and  21  in  Scot- 
land K. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

IVeek  ending  August  4. 

/iAOilter  cold  and  wet  week.—VntW  to-day  there  had  not 
occurred  a  single  unseasonably  warm  day  for  more  than 
a  fo^tni^^ht,  while  the  nights  during  the  same  period  have 
been  on  the  whole  about  average  in  temperature.  On  the 
coldest  night,  however,  the  thermometer  exposed  on  the 
lawn  fell  to  within  I®  of  the  freezing  point,  a  very  low 
reading  for  the  time  of  year.  Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep 
the  ground  is  now  3°  colder  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  fell 
on  five  days  of  the  week  to  the  total  depth  of  }  of  an  inch. 
About  two  gallons  of  rainwater  has  passed  through  each 
of  the  percolation  gauges  during  the  week.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  for  only  4  hours  a  day,  or  for  as  much  as 
2}  hours  a  day  less  than  is  usual  at  the  beginning  of  August, 
l^e  winds  were  rather  high  in  the  early  part  of  the  week, 
but  the  last  few  days  have  been  calm.  For  the  fourth  week 
in  succession  the  wind  has  come  almost  exclusively  from 
some  westerly  point  of  the  compass.  The  mean  amount 
of  moisture  m  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable 
quantity  for  that  hour  by  9  per  cent. 

July. 
Exccptiottally  cold  ami  wet.— This  proved  with  one  excep- 
tion the  coldest  July  recorded  here  for  17  years.  As  was  the 
case  m  June  the  days  were,  as  a  rule,  much  more  unseason- 
ably cold  than  the  nights.  In  fact  there  occurred  only  five 
clays  during  the  month  when  the  temperature  in  the  ther- 
niomeler  screen  exceeded  the  average,  and  on  the  warmest 
ot  those  days  the  highest  reading  was  76',  which  is  the 
lowest  maximum  m  July  for  19  years.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  theco  dest  night  the  exposed  thermometer  fell  only  to 
M    which  IS  a  high  extreme  minimum  for  the  month.    Rain 

eii  on  as  many  as  19  days,  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  two  and 
inree  quarter  inches,  or  about  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the 
Jiily  mean.     The  sun    shone  on  an  average  for  six  hours  a 

lay,  which  is  half  an  hour  a  day  short  of  the  usual  duration 
m  jmy.  I  he  winds  proved  on  the  whole  moderately  high 
Iv.IL^  ,^^  "V^^""' '^"*  *"  "°  hour  did  the  mean  velocity 
S!  ^5,"!''^'-*^'""=^*''^"  W.S.W.  For  as  many  as  510 
nours,  oral  days,  the  direction  of  the  wind  was  some  point 
ot  ine  compass  between  south  and  west.  The  mean  am  junt 
cxr^Xi""'  '"  ^""^  ^'"^  ^*  *hree  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
V  A?..  ^  .^f^sonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  7  per  cent.— 
^-  «.,  Uerkhamsted,  August  4,  1909. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  4. 
We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  qaotatious  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Ed&.I 

Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs.  3  0-50 
Carnations,  p.  doz. 

blooms,       best 

Aiiiencan  (var.)     16-20 

—  second  size    ...    0  9-10 

—  smaller,        per 

doz.      bunches     9  0-12  0 

—  "Malmaisons," 

p.  doz.  blooms  6  0-80 
Caltieyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  12  Q-14  0 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...     2  0-30 

Encharisgranditlora, 

per  dz.  blooms  2  6-36 
Gaillardias,       per 

dozen  bunches  2  0-30 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-40 

—  Brenchlyensis      5  0-60 
Gypsophila    ele- 

gans,  per  duz. 

bunches  ...     2  0-30 

—  paniculata      ...     3  0-40 
Iris  (Spanish),  per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-60 
-;-  (German)  ...  2  0-40 
Liliuiii      auratuin, 

per  bunch      ...     2  0-30 

—  Candicum      ...     10-26 

—  lont^iliorum    ...     2  0-30 

—  lane  i  f  ol  iuin, 
rubruni  ...     16-26 

—  album 1  6-  ii  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches    6  0-90 

—  extra  quality  ...  12  0-15  0 
Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 
and  yellow     ...     2  0-30 
Mignonette,       per 

dozen  bunches    2  0-30 


Myosotis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Od  on  to  glossum 

crispuin,      per 

dozen  blooms 
Pel  argon  i  u  111  s, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Poppies,     Iceland, 
p.  doz.  bunches 

—  Shirley 
Pyrethrums,       per 

dozen  bunches... 
Richardia   atricana 

(calla),  per  doz. 
Roses,    12  blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout 

—  Ka  i  se  ri  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.Meniiet     ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Miiie.Chateiidy 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride 

—  UlricliBruiiner 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
S  t  a  t  i  c  e, 

dozen 
Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 


per 


s.d. s.d. 
16-20 


4  0-60 
4  0-60 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


10-20 
10-20 
10-20 

16-30 
16-30 
10-26 
10-30 
10-26 
10-20 
10-26 
10-20 

3  0-60 
3  0-60 


2  0-30 
10-30 
0  3-04 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

.Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medni.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 

—  (French) 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-90 
16-20 


S  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 

16-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


s.d. 


Grasses  (hardy), 

dozen  bunches    1  U- 

Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches     3  0- 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze     2  0- 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 0  9- 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches     1  6- 

Moss,  per  gross  ...    4  0- 
Myrtle,    dz.    bchs. 
(  En  glis  h), 
small-leaved... 

—  French 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails     


s.d. 
3  0 


4  0- 
l  0- 


6  0 
1  6 


Plants  In  Pota,  Ac. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  ... 

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excel sa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green   

—  variegated 
Asparagus    pluino- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  II  issiinus 
Campanula        iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 

per  dozen 
Chrysanthemum 

coronarium 

per  dozen 
Clematis,  per  do/, 
Cocos  Weddellt- 
ana,  per  dozen... 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Coreopsis,  per  doz. 
Crassulas,  per  doz. 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Oracsenas,  perdoz. 
Euonymiis,perdz., 

in  pots.  . 

—  from  the  ground 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 


s.d.  s.d. 

R  0-  8  0 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-30  0 

3  6-50 

15  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


12  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 


4  0-60 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 

8  0-12  0 
18  0-30  0 

4  0-60 
4  0-50 

9  0-24  0 

3  0-80 
3  0-60 


Ferns,  in  small  and 
large  60's 

—  in     48's,      per 
dozen  ... 

—  choicer  sorts... 

—  in     3a's,     per 
dozen  

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen  

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Grevilleas,  per  dz. 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  

Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata        

—  horlensis 
Isolepis,  per  dozen 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  per 
dozen  

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 
Lilium     longi- 

florum,  perdz. 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites, while, 

per  dozen 

—  Yellow,  p.  doz. 
M  ignonet  t  e,  per 

dozen 

Musk,  per  dozen... 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen 

—  Ivy  leaved 

—  Oak  leaved    ... 


s.d.  s.d. 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-60 
8  0-12  0 

10  0-18  0 

8  O-IO  0 
6  0-80 
4  fr-  6  0 
4  0-60 

4  0-60 

12  0-24  0 

9  0-18  0 

4  0-60 

16  0-24  0 
18  0-30  0 
12  0-18  0 
10  0-12  0 
12  0-24  0 
18  0-30  0 

5  0-80 
12  0-15  0 

4  0-60 
8  0-40 


fl  0-  9  0 

5  0-60 
4  0-00 


Plants  in  Pots,  fie: 

Pelargoniums, 
Zonals 

Rhodanthe,  per 
dozen  

Roses,  11. P. 
dozen  .. 
—  Polyantha     va- 
rieties   


I  per 


Average  Wholesale  Prices  iContd.), 
s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s.d. 

Roses,     Ramblers, 
4  0-60  each     

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 
6  0-80    Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  ... 
9  0-12  0      —  pink  variety  ...  10  0-18  0 

Verbenas,     per 
8  0-12  0  dozen 5  0-60 


5  0-10  6 
4  0-60 


6  0-90 


Fruit:  Averagi 

s.d.  s 
Apples     (English), 
Gladstone,  per 
bushel 3  0-4 

—  Early    Juliens, 
per  bushel      ...     3  0-4 

—  Beaiityof  Bath, 
per  bushel      ...     3  0-4 

—  (Ta  smanian), 
per  case : 

—  French  Crab...  10  0-11 

—  Stunners        —  10  0-13 

—  Lisbons,  cases    9  0-12 
Apricots    (French), 

i  sieve 2  6-3 

Bananas,  biinch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         „ 

—  Extra         „ 
Giant 


0 
0 
0 
0 
~  (Claret  coloured)  4  0-50 
0 


9  0-10 

6  6-8 

8  0-9 

10  0-12 


7  0-10 
5  0-5 
0  6-  1 


Red  Doubles 

—  Jamaica    ,,     ... 

—  Loose,   per  dz. 
Cherries  (English), 

—  Turkey  Heart, 
4  sieve... 

—  Napoleon 

—  Bigarreau 

—  Early  Amber... 

—  Waterloo 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 

—  Circassian 

—  Morello,  Jsieve 
Currants  (French), 

black,  J  sieve... 

—  (English),    red, 
J  sieve ... 

—  white,  p.  peck 

—  (English),  bik., 
4  sieve  -. 

Figs(Guernsey),dz. 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), h  sieve...  10-3 
Grape  Fruit,  case  9  0-13 
Grapes  (new)        ...  0  10-  2 

—  English    Ham- 

bros,  p.  lb.      ..    0  8-1 


2  0-2 

3  0-4 
16-2 
16-2 
2  0-2 
2  6-3 
2  0-2 
2  6-4 


16-2 
10-1 


4  6-  5  f 
1  6-  2  ( 


e  Wholesale  Prices, 
d. 

Grapes,   Alicantes, 

per  lb. ... 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 

—  M  ad  r  e  s field 
Court,    per  lb. 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Messina,  300  .. 

—  Do.         360... 
~  (Naples),    case 

Limes,  per  case  ... 

Lych6es,  per  box... 

Melons    (English), 

each     

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Canteloupe    ... 

—  Valencia,   case 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 
bag       

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt. 

—  Barcelona,  bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges  (Denia)  ... 

—  Cal  ifornian 
seedless,    case 

—  Murcias,     per 
case     

Peaches    (English) 

—  (French),  p.  bx. 
Pineapples,  each ... 

—  (Natal),  per  dz. 
Plums      (English), 

Early  Rivers... 

—  Morocco,     i 
sieve    ... 

—  (Fre  nc  h),      i 
sieve    

—  Gages  {French), 
per  box 

—  per  J  sieve     .. 
Raspberries,  p.  dz. 

punnets 
Strawberries,  Eng- 
lish, per  dozen 
punnets 


s.d.  s.d. 

10-16 
10-26 

16-20 

5  0-66 

5  0-70 
10  0-15  0 

3  0  — 
10-13 

10-16 
10-16 
16-46 

6  6-80 

2  0-12  0 

38  0-40  0 

33  0  35  0 
30  0-32  0 

10  0-14  0 

11  0-23  0 

11  0-12  0 

13  0  20  0 
2  0-15  0 
0  9-13 
19-36 
4  0-60 

2  6-30 

2  0-26 

2  6-60 

0  8-10 

3  0-60 


4  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Artichoke5i(Globe), 

per  dozen       ...     2  6-30 

—  white,  p. bushel    2  0-26 

—  per  cwt.        ...    3  6    — 
Beans,  per  lb. : 

—  (English)        ...     0  4-06 

—  (French)         ...     0  4-05 

—  (Guernsey)     ...     0  4-07 

—  Broad,     per 
bushel ... 

Beetroot, per  |jii!^liel 
Cabbages,    p.  tally 

—  per  crate 

—  per  box  (24)    ... 

—  Greens,  bushel 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (English), 
dozen  bunches 

—  (French), bunch 

—  Dutch,     dozen 
Cauliflowers,    doz. 
Celeriac,  per   doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ...  0  3^-  0  4 
Cucumbers,  per  dz.    10-20 

—  per  flat,  2^  to  3 
dozen  

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  6  dz.     3  0-46 

Mint,  doz.  bunches    6  0    — 

Mushrooms, per  lb.     0  6-08 

—  broilers  ...    0  4-06 


s  d.  s.d. 

0  6-08 

1  0    — 


2  0-26 
13-20 

3  0-60 

7  6-80 
3  0-36 
10-16 

8  0-10  0 

13-20 
0  4-05 
10-13 
2  0-26 
16-26 


5  6-60 
10-16 


17  0-21  0 
2  0-26 


Mushrooms,  but- 
tons, per  lb.    ... 

Muslarrland  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 

per  bag  ...  10  0-11  0 

—  Lisbons,  p.  box     8  0-90 

—  pickling,  per 
bushel 

—  Valencia,  per 
case 

Parsley, 12biinclies 

—  4  sieve 

Peas  (English),  per 

bushel : 

—  Blues 

—  Whites 
Potatos    (English), 

per  bushel 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  (French),  per 
bunch  ... 

Tomatos  (English), 
per  12  lbs.     .. 

—  (English),  s.s  .. 

—  second  quality 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package 

Watercress,  p.  flat 


4  0-60 

7  0-80 
2  0  — 
1  6    — 


2  0-26 

19-20 

2  3-26 
13-16 

3  6-40 

13-16 

0  3J  — 

4  0    — 

0  a-  0  4 

3  0    — 
2  9-30 
16-20 

4  6-76 
4  0-50 


Remarks.— English  Cherries  are  not  so  badly  damaged  as 
last  week,  but  the  trade  in  them  has  been  very  quiet,  and 
Consequently  their  prices  are  low,  Turkey  Heart  and  Bigar- 
reau Napoleon  are  the  varieties  chiefly  in  demand.  Plums 
are  arriving  from  Kent ;  the  variety  Morocco  is  very  unripe, 
but  there  have  been  some  good  samples  of  the  variety 
Early  Rivers.  Tomatos  are  a  little  cheaper,  and  there  is  a 
ready  sale  for  well-coloured  fruits.  French  Plums  and 
selected  Gages  continue  to  sell  freely.  There  is  no  improve- 
ment in  the  Grape  trade.  E.  H.  R.,  CovttU  Garden^ 
Wednesday,  August  4,  1909. 


Bed  fords- 
Early  Puritan 
Epicure 
Eclipse 
Sharpu's  Express 


per  c 

s.d.  s.d. 
..  8  0-33 
..26-29 
..80-33 
..80-33 


Potatos. 

.vt. 


per  cwt. 

Kents- 

s,<l.  s.d. 

Sharpe's  Express . 

.  3  r.-  3  9 

Epicure 

.30-33 

May  Queen  ... 

.40-13 

Eclipse 

.83-86 

Remarks.— Trade    is   quiet    and    prices    aro    very    low. 
Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covettt  Garden  atid  St.  Pancras,  Aucmt 

■/,  1909. 
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COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Holidays  always  interfere  with  the  London  trade  in  flowers, 
and  this  season  the  effect  has  been  worse  than  usual. 
Carnations,  Roses,  and  Sweet  Peas  cause  the  greatest 
trouble  to  the  salesmen.  The  American  Carnations  are 
over  abundant,  and  in  addition  to  these  there  are  large 
supplies  of  border  varieties.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
popular  is  the  yellow  variety  Raby  Castle.  Very  few 
buyers  favour  the  flaked  or  fancy  flowers.  This  morning 
blooms  of  Enchantress  were  selling  at  about  the  price  of 
ordinary  border  sorts.  The  long-stemmed  Roses,  for 
which  good  prices  were  obtained  a  year  or  two  ago,  are 
now  so  cheap  that  they  are  offered  in  the  streets  at  about 
Id.  each.  The  variety  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  is  one  which  may  be 
instanced  in  this  connection,  and  supplies  of  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenayare  equally  overdone.  Sweet  Peas  can  hardly 
pay  for  the  expense  of  marketing,  as  very  many  are  left  over 
after  all  orders  are  supplied.  Liliums  sustain  fairly  good 
prices.  Blooms  of  L.  auratum  are  very  good  ;  but  L.  longi- 
florum  is  frequently  seen  in  very  moderate  condition. 
Those  of  L.  speciosum  rubrum  are  bright,  but  there  are 
many  pale  blooms  of  L.  roseum,  and  the  white  Lilies 
are  rather  small.  Asters  are  over  plentiful  with  little 
demand.  Sweet  Sultan  sells  slowly.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
easily  damaged  flowers  in  wet  weather.  There  are  still  per- 
sons who  damp  their  flowers,  which  is  the  worst  thing  that 
can  be  done.  They  will  keep  better  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
than  when  damped  and  placed  in  the  shade.  The  white- 
flowered  variety  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  should 
also  be  kept  quite  dry.  Gaillardias,  Coreopsis,  Poppies,  and 
other  hardy  flowers  are  abundant.  Gypsophila  paniculata 
now  takes  the  place  of  G.  elegans.  I  have  seen  very  little 
of  the  double-flowered  variety  up  to  the  present.  It  would 
pay  to  cultivate  this  flower  under  glass,  for  the  blooms  are  a 
clear  white  when  protected.  Saponarias  in  pink  and  white 
colours  are  extensively  grown,  but  with  Gypsophilas  and 
Slatices  so  plentiful,  they  are  not  greatly  wanted.  Large 
quantities  of  hardy  Grasses  are  seen,  also  Fern  fronds  and 
hardy  foliage. 

Pot  Plants. 

Trade  is  practically  over  for  the  season,  and  many  stands 
are  empty.  There  will  be  very  little  business  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  Most  growers  have  some  of  their  stocks 
unsold,  and  even  at  the  end  of  last  week  there  were  large 
quantities  of  ordinary  bedding  plants  in  the  market.  Zonal 
and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  are  still  plentiful;  also  Fuch- 
sias, Marguerites,  Hydrangeas,  Crassulas,  and  Liliums. 
Campanulas  are  good.  There  is  little  that  is  new  in 
foliage  plants.     A.  H.,  Covettt  Garden,  August  4,  1909. 


LAW    NOTES. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  WORD   "  PATENT." 

At  the  Bow  Street  Police  Court  recently 
Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.,  seedsmen,  were  sum- 
moned for  selling  an  article  to  which  the  word 
"  patent  "  was  falsely  applied,  contrary  to  the 
Patents  and  Designs  Acts  of  1907. 

Mr.  Clement  Edwards  appeared  in  support  of 
the  summons,  and  ilr.  Charles  Rowe  Sawyer  for 
the  defendants. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  opening  the  case,  said  the 
article  in  respect  of  which  the  summons  was 
issued  was  known  as  "  Raffiatape,"  which  was 
used  for  tying  plants  and  flowers.  It  was  first 
manufactured  in  this  country  in  1899  by  Mr.  S. 
H.  Wheatcroft,  of  Derbyshire,  but  it  had  been 
sold  here  prior  to  that  period.  Mr.  Wheatcroft 
supplied,  amongst  others,  a  man  named  West,  a 
dealer  in  gardeners'  sundries.  West  eventually 
claimed  Raffiatape  as  his  own  invention,  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  it.  He  threatened  a  num- 
ber of  persons  with  actions  for  infringing  his 
patent,  but  Mr.  Wheatcroft  took  proceedings  in 
the  High  Court,  and  West's  patent  was  revoked 
by  Mr.  Justice  Parker.  Mr.  Wheatcroft  sent  a 
notice  of  the  revocation  to  people  in  the  trade, 
but  in  spite  of  that  the  defendants  sold  Rafiiia- 
tape  in  a  wrapper  describing  it  as  a  patent. 

Mr.  Sawyer  said  that  his  clients  would  plead 
guilty  to  a  technical  offence.  They  had  only 
sold  a  small  quantity  of  Raffiatape  since  the 
patent  was  revoked,  and  had  no  idea  they  were 
doing  wrong.  The  Act  under  which  these  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  was  a  comparatively  new 
one,  and  created  a  new  offence,  which  was  un- 
known to  many  tradesmen  and  some  lawyers. 
■  Sir  Albert  de  Rutzen  said  that,  as  the  de- 
fendants had  pleaded  guilty,  they  would  only 
be  fined  £1  and  £3  costs. 

A  similar  penalty  was  imposed  in  the  case  of 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  who  were  summoned  for  a 
like  offence. 


DEBATING     SOCIETY. 


BRISTOL     AND      DISTRICT     GARDENERS*— 

Exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were  a  special  feature  at  the  meet- 
ing held  on  July  28.  Mr.  Arnold,  gardener  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  Cirencester,  gave  a  lecture  upon  Souvenir  de  la 
Malmaison  Carnations.  The  lecturer  said  this  type  of 
Carnation  originated  in  the  garden  of  ihe  Empress 
Josephine,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  chalet  to  which 
she  retired.  Various  details  of  culture  were  given,  including 
propagation.  Mr.  Arnold  said  French  growers  do  not  layer 
their  plants  in  the  soil,  but  after  making  the  layer  fill  the 
severed  portion  with  chopped  moss,  and  wrap  this  part 
with  tinfoil.  The  layers  should  be  potted  about  the 
bejiinning  of  September  and  housed  not  later  than  mid- 
October,  in  a  house  having  a  temperature  not  higher 
than  45°.    H,  W. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Primulas. — In  answer  to  the  enquiry  by  J5.  L 
on  p.  86,  we  may  say  that  Primulas  Bulleyana, 
Muscarioides,  Forrestii,  malacoides,  and  Lit- 
toniana  having  been  collected  for  us  by  Mr. 
Forrest  on  the  high  Alps  of  Yunnan,  are  quite 
hardy  and  will  seed  themselves  in  the  open.  Re- 
specting P.  sikkimensis,  we  find  it  does  exceed- 
ingly well  in  the  wood  at  our  Sealand  nursery, 
and  we  have  not  experienced  the  trouble  in  re- 
planting this  species  described  by  B.  L.'s  friend. 


*♦*  The  Editors  will  he  glad  to  rcceivp,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Asphalt:  J.  P.  Generally  speaking,  the  appear- 
ance of  vegetation  on  an  asphalt  path  is  an  in- 
dication that  its  surface  has  commenced  to  de- 
teriorate, and  is  absorbing  some  moisture  in- 
stead of  passing  off  all  that  falls  upon  it.  As- 
phalt paths  should  be  brushed  over  with  a 
thin  coating  of  tar  every  year.  Paths  treated 
in  this  manner  are  made  impervious  to  mois- 
ture, wear  the  better,  do  not  show  un- 
sightly cracks,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  get  any 
moss  on  them.  We  would  advise  you  to  have 
the  moss  scraped  off  your  path,  and  allow  it 
to  get  perfectly  dry,  then  thoroughly  cleanse 
it  by  the  aid  of  a  hard  whalebone  brush. 
When  this  has  been  done  give  the  surface  a 
thin  coating  of  boiling  coal  tar.  After  the  sur- 
face has  been  treated  in  this  way  it  should  be 
dusted  over  with  fine  limestone  grit,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  tar  adhering  to  the  boots.  Appli- 
cations of  salt  made  during  dry  weather  are 
often  successfully  employed  to  destroy  moss  on 
paths,  but,  as  this  does  not  get  rid  of  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  this  method  is  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  moss  soon  reappears. 

Begokia  :  H.  Mood.  The  leaves  show  traces  of 
what  is  termed  Begonia  mite.  These  micro- 
scopic bodies  infest  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  and  eat  the  epidermis,  which,  on  becom- 
ing brown,  is  often  called  Begonia  "  rust." 
The  best  remedy  for  this  is  to  dip  them  in 
tobacco  water.  Ti\e  leaves  also  show  on  their 
edges  that  they  have  suffered  from  unsuitable 
atmospheric  conditions,  which  occasionally 
cause  the  plants  to  suffer  a  slight  check,  the 
effect  being  exhibited  first  in  the  margins  of 
the  leaves. 

Broad  Bean  ;  Mark  Zebra.  For  some  reason  or 
another  the  seeds  have  not  developed.  There 
is  nothing  to  show  why  they  have  not  done 
so.  Probably  it  is  a  shy-bearing  variety.  In 
any  case,  you  can  do  nothing  to  remedy  the 
state  of  things.  Obtain  fresh  stock  for  another 
year. 

Carnation:  C.  F.  A.  van  D.  S-  The  excres- 
cence on  the  roots  denotes  the  presence  of  eel- 
worm.  It  is  an  exceedingly  bad  case,  and  we 
should  not,  therefore,  advise  you  to  have  the 
plants  potted.  It  will  be  better  to  consign 
them  to  the  fire  heap. 

Carrots  :  C.  S.  dh  Co.  The  trouble  appears  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  Carrot  fly  (see  p.  98). 

Competitive  Show  ;  T.  S.  The  exhibitor 
clearly  committed  an  infringement  of  the 
schedule.  The  schedule  stated  that  no  more 
than  six  varieties  were  to  be  shown.  The  e.K- 
hibitor  staged  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Carrots, 
Potatos,  Peas  and  two  varieties  of  Vegetable 
Marrow.  There  were,  therefore,  at  the  least, 
seven  varieties.  It  is  possible  that  the  ex- 
hibitor read  the  word  "  variety  "  as  meaning 
"  kind,"  in  which  case  he  would  consider  the 
two  varieties  of  Vegetable  Marrow  to  be  of  one 
kind.  But  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
Code  of  Judging  clearly  limits  the  word 
"  variety  "  to  variations  of  a  particular  kind, 
such  as  varieties  of  Peas,  or  Carrots,  or  Cauli- 
flowers. Had  the  schedule  said  six  kinds  of 
vegetables,  the  exhibitor  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  showing  the  produce  he  actually 
staged. 


Cucumber  ;  A.  J.  The  leaves  received  appear 
to  owe  their  disfigurement  to  scorching.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  the 
Cucumber  blotch  (Cercospora  melonis).  If  the 
plants  continue  to  be  unsatisfactory,  send 
fresh  material  for  examination. 

Cyanidising  a  Plant  House  :  H.  B.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  cyanide  salt  and  sulphuric  acid 
necessary  for  each  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
given  in  the  issue  for  April  23,  1904,  p.  271. 

Dw.iRF  Trees  :  J.  T.  R.  If  you  will  send  sam- 
ples of  the  injured  trees,  we  will  endeavour  to 
assist  you. 

Fig  :  /.  L.  The  Fig  leaf  is  badly  attacked  with  | 
the  Fig  leaf  disease  (Cercospora  BoUeana).  All 
diseased  leaves  and  fruits  should  be  collected 
and  burned.  If  the  trees  are  sprayed  with 
diluted  Bordeaux  mixture  it  will  help  to  check 
the  disease,  but  in  very  bad  cases  the  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  root  up  and  burn  the  trees, 
intending  afterwards  to  plant  clean  stock  in 
fresh  soil. 

Gr-\pes  Diseased  :  G.  D.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  the  spot  disease,  so  often  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  Cut  out  and  burn 
aU  diseased  Grapes,  and  spray  the  bunches  with 
liver  of  sulphur,  using  ^  ounce  in  two  gallons  of 
water. 

Gr-ipes  Splitting:  L.  A.  K.  See  reply  to 
\V .  C,  p.  86,  in  the  last  issue.  As  you  sug- 
gest, the  cold  rainy  weather  has  doubtless  ac- 
centuated the  trouble.  The  sulphur  wiU  be 
valuable  should  mildew  put  in  an  appearance, 
but  it  will  not  prevent  the  berries  cracking. 

MoKELLo  Cherries:  /.  P.  Your  letter  leaves 
us  in  doubt  as  to  the  general  health  of  the 
trees,  but  if  they  have  only  been  planted  eight 
years,  and  are  healthy  trees  in  full  vigour,  the 
fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit  falls 
when  of  the  size  of  Peas  points  to  some  error 
in  their  cultivation.  Young  Cherry  trees  on  a 
fertile  soil  are  usually  very  vigorous  in  growth, 
and,  unless  good  crops  of  fruit  are  taken  off  the 
trees,  artificial  manuring  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  harmful.  Excess  of  manuring  would 
be  likely  to  cause  the  trees  to  make  gross  wood. 
It  is  \vood  of  this  character  that  usually  casts 
its  fruit.  Do  Cherries  thrive  in  any  other  part 
of  the  garden?  Is  there  any  harmful  substance 
that  can  reach  the  roots,  or  can  the  roots  get 
into  any  such  thing  as  sewage?  There  is  the 
possibility  of  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil, 
this  being  necessary  for  all  stone  fruits.  Next 
aatnmn  lift  the  trees  carefully,  cutting  off  any 
tap-roots ;  and  see  that  the  drainage  is  put 
into  a  good  condition.  For  replanting  mix  a 
proportion  of  old  mortar  rubble  with  some 
good  sweet  loam,  placing  this  carefully 
about  the  roots,  making  the  soil  thoroughly 
firm.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  applied  in  the 
winter  on  the  top  soil  round  fruit  trees,  is 
beneficial.  After  being  exposed  for  some  time 
it  should  be  lightly  forked  in. 

Names  of  Plants:  J.  M.  d.-  6'on.i.  The  flowers 
received  are  those  of  what  is  known  as  The 
Mummy  or  Bunch  Pea.  It  has  been  known  in 
gardens  as  Pisum  sativum  umbellatum,  but  the 
botanists  now  consider  it  to  be  a  variety  of 
P.  elatius. 

Nettles  :  D.  P.  H.  The  best  thing  you  can  do 
in  the  circumstances  is  to  keep  cutting  the 
Nettles  with  a  scythe,  never  allowing  them  to 
make  much  growth.  You  will  soon  find  that 
if  this  treatment  is  persistently  carried  out,  the 
plants  will  become  weaker.  It  is  not  possible 
for  you  to  apply  weed-killers  to  -  exterminate 
the  Nettles,  as  these  would  at  least  destroy  the 
Grass,   and  possibly  some  of  the  shrubs  also, 

Rainf.^ll  :  Penzance.  You  will  find  all  particu- 
lars in  British  Painfall,  edited  by  Hugh 
Robert  Mill.  This  work  can  be  obtained  from 
our  publishing  department,  price  10s.  4d.  free 
by  post. 

Rose  Buds  Dropping  :  Cole-Green.  We  can  only 
suggest  injury  by  cold  as  the  cause  of  the 
trouble. 


CommunicAtions  Received.— C.  E.  P.  (Thanks  for  39. 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  R.G.O.F.  box.)— Nemo- 
Ed.  B.— B.  T.— W.  PeterB--J.  G.  W.-.J.  P.— J.  C.  Ss 
Sons— J.  D.  G.— P.  M.— E.  H.  J.— Wyndhani,  F.— E.  M. 
—A.  B.,  La  Mortola-W.  H.  Tj.-S.  A.— W.  6.  S.- 
P.  W.  P.— T.  A.  B.— A,  R.  F.— W.  F.  H.— W.  E.  B.- 
A.  D.— H.  J,  W.— J.  O'B.— J.  G,— P.  K.— G.  H.— A.  J.  W, 
— C.  C.-W.  r.-S.  W.-W.  T.  N.— W.  C.  S  -F.  A.  C- 
Beliable  Seed  Oo.-J.  C.-R.  A.  H, 


Supplement  to   the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Elisena  longipetala,  as  cultivated  bv   Miss  Willmott,  \'.M.1] 

flowers  white. 
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EVERGREEN    HEDGES. 

PROBABLY  no  feature  imparts  such  a 
finished  appearance  to  a  garden  as  a 
well-kept  hedge  enclosing  the  site.  It  is 
essential  that  a  hedge,  whatever  plant  is  em- 
ployed in  its  making,  should  be  given  regular 
attention  every  year.  It  may  even  be  neces- 
sary to  cut  it  twice  each  year,  to  ensure  its 
being  kept  in  proper  condition.  There  are  not 
many  trees  and  shrubs  suitable  for  forming 
hedges,  more  especially  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  of  ligneous  subjects  hardy  in 
this  country.  The  be.st  in  their  order  of  merit 
are  Holly,  Yew,  Box,  Thuya  plicata  (T.  Lob- 
bii),  Cupressus  Lawsoniaua,  C.  nootkatensis 
(Thujopsis  borealis),  C.  macrocarpa.  Thuya 
occidentalis,  Osmanthus  Aquifolium  var. 
ilicitolius.  Common  and  Portugal  Laurels, 
Rhododendron  ponticum,  Berberis  Darwinii, 
and  Privet. 

The  Holly. 
The  premier  position  as  a  hedge  plant  is 
held  easily  by  the  Holly.  Under  proper 
treatment  it  forms  a  dense,  impenetrable 
screen,  and  presents  a  good  appearance 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Before  plant- 
ing a  Holly  hedge,  the  ground  should 
be    worked    3    feet    wide    and    3    feet    deep. 


A  good  proportion  of  well-rotted  manure 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  soil  at  a  depth 
of  about  2  feet.  If  the  ground  is  poor,  a  little 
fresh,  rich  loam,  together  with  some  extra 
manure,  may  be  placed  around  the  Hollies  at 
tlie  time  of  planting.  The  ground  should  be 
prepared  some  time  before  it  is  planted,  to 
allow  of  it  settling  down  properly.  The  size  of 
the  plants  must  depend  upon  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  but  Hollies  3  feet  to  4  feet  in 
height  can  be  obtained  at  fairly  reasonable 
rates,  and  they  will  soon  form  a  good-sized 
hedge.  Smaller  sizes  are  cheaper,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  equally  recommended  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration.  The  month  of 
May  is  always  said  to  be  the  proper  time  to 
plant  Hollies,  but  from  my  own  experience 
(and  I  have  had  to  do  with  the  planting  of 
thousands  of  these  plants  of  all  sizes)  the  early 
autumn  is  far  better.  As  soon  as  the  young 
growths  are  ripened  sufBciently  to  prick  the 
hand  when  gently  squeezed,  which  is  usually 
from  September  20  to  October  10,  Hollies  are 
in  a  fit  condition  for  transplanting,  and  if  the 
weather  is  showery  success  may  be  regarded 
as  certain.  It  is  not,  however,  the  weather 
conditions  at  the  time  of  planting  that  matter 
most,  but  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  during 
the  ensuing  tliree  weeks.  In  the  autumn  the 
atmosphere  is  usually  moist,  the  ground  is 
warm,  and  the  roots  of  the  Hollies  become 
active  again  almost  immediately.  In  May  the 
weather  is  usually  dry  and  there  are  hot  sun- 
shine and  easterly  winds.  These  conditions  are 
the  worst  possible  for  transplanting  anything, 
more  especially  such  a  capricious  subject  as 
the  Holly.  A  Holly  hedge  requires  no  atten- 
tion during  the  first  season  after  planting, 
beyond  keeping  it  clear  of  weeds,  and 
supplying  a  thorough  soaking  of  clean 
water  if  the  weather  is  very  dry.  The  second 
jear  ♦he  hedge  may  be  clipped  lightly  in 
somewhat  the  shape  it  is  to  a.ssume  ultimately. 
This  pruning  should  be  done  in  May,  and  per- 
haps again  in  October,  where  the  hedge  is 
\oung  and  vigorous,  but  with  old-established 
hedges  an  annual  clipping  in  late  September 
or  October  is  sufficient.  Old  hedges  that  have 
been  neglected  may  be  brought  into  shape 
again  by  severely  cutting  the  sides,  going 
right  back  into  the  old  wood,  and  reducing 
the  height  by  one-fourth  or  even  one-half. 
If  the  top  is  not  reduced  the  sides  will  never 
regain  a  perfect  condition.  It  is  advisable  to 
look  into  the  interior  of  a  good  hedge  occa- 
sionally for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  ac- 
cumulation of  dead  leaves  at  the  bottom.  In 
some  cases  I  have  known  these  to  reach  2  fest 
or  more  up  the  centre  of  the  hedge,  and,  if 
left,  they  cause  the  base  to  become  thin  and 
weak.  The  ultimate  height  of  a  Holly  hedge  is 
a  matter  of  taste.  A  hedge  of  this  character 
may  be  kept  perfect  up  to  a  height  of  40  feet. 
If  allowed  to  grow  more  than  8  feet  high,  the 
upper  halves  of  the  sides  should  be  sloped  in- 
wards instead  of  being  cut  square  throughout, 
so  that  the  top  will  not  grow  vigorously  at 
the  expense  of  the  base. 

The  Yew. 

The  common  Yew  is  a  rival  to  the  Holly  as 
a  hedge  plant,  more  particularly  within  the 
garden,  as,  for  example,  around  a  Rose  gar- 
den, on  the  edges  of  terraces,  or  to  shut  out 
some  unsightly  spot,  since  it  can  be  kept  to 
any  height  from  3  feet  to  15  feet.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  preparing  the  ground  and  planting,  the 


same  procedure  should  be  followed  as  advised 
for  the  Holly,  the  Yew  being  a  gross  feeder. 
It  will  not,  however,  thrive  in  ground  that  is 
inclined  to  be  wet,  a  point  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind  before  selecting  Yew  for  the 
purpose.  Ground  that  is  on  the  dry  side  and 
well  drained  suits  Yews  admirably  once  they 
are  established,  provided  they  have  plenty  of 
root  room  and  are  well  fed.  The  best  time  to 
clip  Yew  hedges  is  in  May,  but  young,  vigor- 
ous hedges  may  also  require  a  second  trim- 
ming in  the  autumn.  The  Yew  will  stand  any 
degree  of  clipping,  and  in  course  of  time  may 
be  cut  into  any  desired  shape,  as  is  proved 
by  the  grotesque  monstrosities  in  Yew  known 
as  "  topiary  work."  Old  hedges  that  have 
been  neglected  and  become  ragged  may  be 
cut  hard  like  the  Holly,  but  they  take  rather 
longer  to  regain  their  good  condition. 

The  Box. 

The  Box  is  not  so  much  used  for  the  mak- 
ing of  hedges  as  it  might  be,  though  its  dwarf 
form  is  fairly  common  as  Box  edging.  On 
heavy  soils  or  in  limestone  districts  the  Box 
makes  a  splendid  hedge  up  to  8  feet  or  so  in 
height.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared 
in  the  first  instance,  using  plenty  of  manure, 
with  an  addition  of  old  mortar  rubble,  assum- 
ing there  is  only  a  little  lime  in  the  soil.  Box 
is  not  capable  of  making  a  good  boundary 
hedge,  where  persons  or  cattle  are  likely  to 
push  through,  but  in  other  situations  it  forms 
a  capital  hedge  which  is  always  attractive  if 
kept  in  good  condition.  It  should  be  clipped 
in  April  or  early  in  May  just  as  growth  is  com- 
mencing, and,  unless  growing  very  strongly, 
need  not  be  pruned  again  until  the  following 
year.  Box  hedges  sometimes  turn  yellow 
from  lack  of  nourishment,  but  this  can  be 
soon  rectified  by  affording  a  good  top-dressing 
of  well-rotted  manure  and  soot,  with  an  addi- 
tion of  lime  in  some  form  or  other.  An  old- 
Box  hedge  that  has  been  neglected  cannot  be 
cut  back  hard,  as  the  Box  does  not  break 
readily  from  the  old  wood,  though  much  can 
be  done  by  cutting  it  in  harder  each  spring 
for  a  few  years. 

Thuya  plicata,  Cupsessus  Lawsoniana,  and 
c.  nootkatensis. 
These  three  plants  may  be  treated  together 
in  the  matter  of  their  suitability  for  hedge 
plants,  as  their  manner  of  growth  and  method 
of  treatment  are  identical.  All  three  make 
capital  hedges  10  feet  in  height  and  upwards, 
but  they  are  not  suitable  for  low  hedges.  In 
point  of  appearance  there  is  not  much  to 
choose  between  them,  this  being  more  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  taste  than  anything  else. 
All  three  are  strong,  rapid  growing  plants  and 
soon  attain  a  good  size  when  once  established. 
The  ground  should  be  well  trenche<l  for 
them,  but  no  manure  need  be  used  ;  in  fact,  it 
is  injurious  to  them  if  used  in  any  consider- 
able quantity.  If  the  .soil  is  rather  poor,  so 
much  the  better,  as  the  rate  of  growth  will 
be  slower,  and  therefore  less  heading  back 
will  be  needed.  These  plants  should  be  clipped 
in  Jlay,  and,  until  the  hedge  li.ns  reached  its 
required  height  the  leading  .shoots  should  be 
cut  to  6  inches  or  a  foot  each  year.  This  pre- 
vents them  becoming  thin  in  any  part,  and  a 
new  leading  growth  is  soon  developed.  Tlicy 
can  be  cut  into  square-topped  hedges,  but  I 
think  they  look  better  and  keep  better  when 
tbev  are  cut  into  their  natural  shape — an  elon- 
gated pyramid. 
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CUPRESSUS   MACnOCAEPA. 

This  plant  can  only  be  recommended  tor  the 
"warmer  parts  of  this  country.  In  other  districts 
it  may  thrive  for  a  few  years,  but  a  sharp  frost 
or  two  afterwards  will  be  sufficient  to  ruin  its 
appearance,  even  if  it  does  not  kill  it  outright. 
The  tender  green  foliage  and  graceful,  feathery 
appearance  make  it  a  handsome  hedge  plant 
T\'here  it  can  be  used  with  safety.  It  is  a 
tall,  quick-growing  Conifer,  and  should  be  used 
for  hedges  of  not  less  than  10  feet  in  height.  An 
■open,  -well-drained  soil  suits  it  best,  and  no 
manure  is  necessary  at  any  time,  as  the  plants 
grow  quite  fast  enough  without  any  stimulant. 
It  should  be  clipped  towards  the  end  of 
May,  shortening  the  leading  shoots  if  necessary 
at  the  same  time.  The  hedge  may  be  cut  in  any 
desired  shape,  as  the  natural  growth  of  this  plant 
is  upright  and  columnar,  but  for  high  hedges  the 
top  should  be  kept  narrower  than  the  base.  J . 
Clarh,  Bagshot,  Surrey. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSES     AT     FARNHAM. 

In  the  nursery  trade,  especially  the  wholesale 
trade,  Mr.  S.  Bide,  the  proprietor  of  the  Alma 
Nursery,  Farnham,  is  well  known.  He  cultivates 
every  year  200,000  Rose  plants,  14,000  of  these 
being  standards.  In  addition  to  the  Roses,  there 
may  be  seen  in  the  nursery  collections  of  fruit 
trees,  forest  trees,  and  general  nursery  stock,  in- 
cluding 50  acres  of  Seakale.  There  are  also  e.x- 
tensive  ranges  of  glasshouses,  in  which  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  iMelons,  and  Roses  are  grown  in 
large  numbers. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Bide  farms  well,  is  a  noted 
Hop  grower,  and  has  a  dairy  of  70  cows.  He  has 
two  sons,  who  assist  in  the  business— Arthur 
manages  the  general  nursery  department,  whilst 
Herbert  is  the  florist,  with  a  strong  penchant  for 
Sweet  Peas,  of  which  he  has  four  acres  under 
his  control. 

To  return  to  the  Roses,  Mr.  Bide  produces 
large  stocks  of  new  or  popular  varieties.  Graft- 
ing therefore  commences  in  January  and  con- 
tinues for  several  months.  Mr.  Bide  is  also  a 
raiser  of  new  sorts,  having  at  the  present  time 
many  promising  varieties  under  trial.  Of  his 
new  variety  Queen  of  Spain,  a  handsome,  pale 
pink  H.T.  Rose,  no  fewer  than  8,000  plants  are 
now  growing  in  the  nursery  quarters.  So  full 
and  solid  are  the  blooms  of  this  variety  that  some 
blossoms  contain  as  many  as  200  petals. 

The  rich  sandy  loam  of  this  nursery  is  well 
suited  for  Roses;  the  plants  grow  strongly  and 
flower  freely.  Of  the  newer  varieties  that 
arrested  my  attention  was  a  fine  batch  of  Lyon 
Rose,  5Ime.  Melanie  Soupert,  Mme.  Constant 
Soupert,  and  John  Cuff,  with  its  e.\tra  large 
shell-like  petals  of  deep  rose.  Rhea  Reid, 
as  seen  here,  exhibits  more  cherry  colour 
than  Richmond  ;  it  is  sure  to  become  a  popular 
Rose.  Comtesse  Cecelia  Lurani  has  delicate  pink 
flowers  of  most  shapely  form,  whilst  Joseph  Lowe 
is  intensely  rich  in  its  salmon  hue.  A  large  stock 
of  Mrs.  Sophia  Neate,  Mr.  Bide's  new  pink  Tea 
Rose,  was  noticed  ;  its  parents  are  Anna  OUivier 
and  Mme.  Lambard.  Mrs.  Aaron  Ward,  of  an 
Indian  yellow  shade,  is  shapely  and  attractive. 
Yeluvezoom,  the  new  famous  Gold  Medal  variety, 
is  rich  in  rose  colour,  with  an  edging  of  silver.  It 
has  a  slight  tendency  to  split  its  petals  at  the 
edge.  Lady  Rossmore  has  crimson  and  claret 
shading.  H.  Armytage  Moore  promises  to  be  a 
fine  bedding  Rose,  so  free  and  showy  is  it  in  its 
delicate  shade  of  silvery-pink. 

Of  older  varieties  in  the  H.T.  section  excellent 
blossoms  of  Mrs.  Theodore  Roosevelt  were  plen- 
tiful ;  this  Rose  has  closely  imbricated  petals  of 
delicate  pink  colour.  William  Shean,  with  its 
veining  of  pink,  was  abundant.  The  brilliant 
scarlet  Ecarlate  showed  as  a  good  bedding 
Ruse.      John   Ruskin,   with     its     immense     rose- 


coloured  petals,  was  attractive  by  its  rich  per- 
fume and  freedom  of  flower. 

Rev.  David  R.  Williamson,  in  its  velvety  crim- 
son hue,  was  glorious  beside  Killarney,  Mar- 
jorie.  Prince  de  Bulgarie,  Pharisaer,  Oberhof- 
gartner  Terks,  Jlrs.  D.  McKie  (creamy  yellow), 
and  Mme.  Ravary.  The  variety  mentioned  last 
vied  with  the  newer  Le  Progres  in  its  intensity 
of  orange-yellow.  La  Tosca,  Lady  Ashtown, 
Mildred  Grant,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Mamie,  Jakob's 
Perle  (with  its  dainty  buds),  Duchess  of  Portland 
(creamy  white).  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall  (rose-pink), 
David  Harum,  Goldelse,  Dean  Hole,  C.  J.  Gra- 
hame,  and  Betty  (which  is  undoubtedly  one  oi 
the  finest  of  garden  Roses)  go  to  make  up  a 
capital  display. 

Although  not  so  popular  as  the  Tea  and  H.T. 
sections,  the  H.P.  varieties  are  largely  grown; 
such  standard  varieties  as  Captain  Hayward, 
General  Jacqueminot,  A.  K.  Williams,  Hugh 
Dickson,  Hugh  Watson,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Her 
Majesty,  Marchioness  of  Londonderry  were  pro- 
minent, not  forgetting  huge  batches  of  that  ever- 
popular  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki. 

Single-flowered  varieties  included  I\Irs.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  Irish  Harmony,  Irish  Brightness,  and 
Sarah  Bernhardt.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  especially 
brilliant  in  colour,  with  a  deep  flush  of  crimson. 
A  new  copper-tinted  variety,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Massey.  especially  noteworthy  in  the  bud,  is 
deserving  of  attention. 

Of  Rambler  Roses  the  new  Stella  was  flowering 
freely  in  the  open,  and  so  was  the  "  blue  " 
variety  Veilchenblau.  Flower  of  Fairfield,  the 
new  Crimson  Rambler  seedling.  White  Dorothy, 
and  that  popular  variety.  Blush  Rambler,  are 
grown  in  immense  quantities.     E.  Mohjneux. 

CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  AUGUST. 

After  the  showery  weather  generally  experi- 
enced, the  remaining  Rose  stocks  can  now  be 
budded  with  every  chance  of  success.  The  sap 
being  very  active,  as  large  a  number  of  buds  as 
possible  should  be  got  in.  Some  failures  have 
been  reported  amongst  the  early-budded  Standard 
Briars.  These  can  now  be  made  good  by 
applying  fresh  buds,  inserting  them  as  near  to 
the  first  as  possible  or  on  subsequent  growths 
that  have  matured  since.  This  is  the  best  month 
for  budding  on  the  Manetti  and  dwarf  De  la 
Grifferse  stocks.  If  a  sufficient  number  of 
matured  scions  is  available,  the  buds  should  be 
got  in  v.'ithout  delay.  Where  a  stock  of  strong- 
growing  climbers  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  is  desired, 
it  should  be  remembered  these  do  admirably  on 
the  clijnbing  Rugosa  and  Crimson  Boursault, 
which  are  late  growers  of  vigorous  habit  and 
can  be  budded  at  any  time  until  early  in  Septem- 
ber. I  had  almost  forgotten  the  seedling  Briar. 
This  will  do  for  all  classes  of  Roses  of  moderate 
growth. 

Continue  the  pruning  back  of  the  Rambler  and 
Cluster  varieties  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
blooming,  for  if  the  old  flower-stems  are  left  on 
for  a  time  they  check  the  development  of  the 
new  growths.  These  fresh  growths  should  be 
tied  in  to  secure  them  from  the  wind,  whether 
they  are  growing  on  trellis,  pillar,  or  pergola. 
The  early-flowered  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Tea  and  China  Roses,  can  also  be  pruned  to  two 
or  three  eyes,  which  will  induce  a  strong 
secondary  growth  and  bloom,  especially,  if  after 
being  well  mulched,  an  occasional  dose  of  weak 
liquid  manure  is  given  them,  or  sprinklings  of 
some  good  fertiliser. 

The  present  time  is  a  good  opportunity  for  im- 
proving old  and  worthless  varieties  by  inserting 
buds  of  rare,  choice,  or  new  varieties  in  the 
young  wood,  and  gradually  eliminating  all  useless 
growths  after  the  bud  has  taken.  The  heavy 
rains  lately  experienced  will  cause  the  early  buds 
to  swell,  and  as  the  tying  material  if  left  un- 
loosened is  apt  to  cut  into  the  bark,  this  must  be 
remedied  from  time  to  time.  The  hoe  should 
now  be  used  frequently  on  the  beds  and  borders, 
not  only  to  prevent  the  surface  getting  baked 
hard,    but   also   to   admit  air   and   destroy   small 


weeds.  Green  fly  is  very  prevalent,  and  frequent 
syringings  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  quassia, 
and  tobacco  are  necessary, 

August  is  the  best  month  for  layering  bush 
Roses  and  thus  increasing  the  stock  of  any 
desirable  kind.  Straggling  or  worn-out  plants 
that  have  lost  their  bottom  growths  can  be  con- 
verted into  bushy  specimens.  Cut  out  a  sloping 
trench  1  foot  deep  some  distance  from  the  stem, 
according  to  the  length  of  the  shoot,  and  fill  the 
trench  with  burnt  earth,  sharp  sand  or  grit,  and 
turf.  Then  bend  the  shoot  carefully  down  in  the 
trench,  make  an  incision  or  tongue  about  an  inch 
long  under  the  shoot  or  branch  about  half-way 
through,  leaving  the  head  9  inches  or  a  foot 
above  the  ground.  The  layer  must  be  secured 
by  a  stone  or  firmly-fixed  hooked  peg,  and  the 
growth  tied  into  a  position  nearly  upright. 

Market  growers  propagate  General  Jacqueminot 
and  other  varieties  by  this  method,  which  en- 
ables them  to  get  good  strong  plants  on  their 
own  roots  in  a  reasonable  time. 

After  the  buds  on  the  Standard  Briars  have 
commenced  to  grow,  they  can  be  shortened  to 
within  8  inches  of  the  bud.  This  should  be  done 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  Prepare 
some  good  turfy  loam,  decayed  manure,  and 
sharp  sand  in  readiness  for  potting  in  autumn. 
It  is  usual  to  stack  the  loam  and  manure  in  a 
heap  for  six  or  more  months  before  using. 

Roses  in  pots  plunged  out-of-doors  will  now  be 
growing  vigorously.  If  they  are  stopped  for  the 
last  time  in  July  and  all  flower-buds  pinched  off, 
they  will  make  handsome  specimens  for  flowering 
under  glass  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  the  mean- 
time they  must  be  kept  perfectly  dean  from 
insect  pests.  Indoor  Roses  growing  in  borders 
will  need  frequent  syringings.  If  the  roof  of  the 
house  can  be  removed  during  the  hot  weather,  so 
much  the  better.  A  description  and  illustration 
of  an  inexpensive  span-roof  Rose  house,  with 
removable  roof,  were  given  in  the  issue  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  September  19,  1908, 
The  kind  of  house  then  illustrated  affords  ample 
ventilation,  and  is  suitable  in  every  respect  for 
the  purpose  it  is  intended,     J.  D.  G. 


VEGETABLES. 

CULTURE  OF  CULINARY  PEAS, 
My  practice  is  to  dig  trenches  during  the  month 
of  November,  about  1  foot  wide  and  2  feet  deep, 
extending  north  and  south.  As  soon  as  these 
are  ready,  sewage  water  is  run  into  them.  This  is 
continued  until  about  .January,  when  the  sediment 
obtained  from  catchpits  is  emptied  into  the  bot- 
tom of  each  trench  to  the  depth  of  about  6  inches, 
A  6-inch  layer  of  well-rotted  manure  mixed  with 
wood-ashes  is  next  placed  in  the  trench,  and  after- 
wards soil  is  added  to  within  4  inches  of  the  sur- 
face. This  is  left  undisturbed  until  JIarch,  when 
the  sides  of  the  trench  are  drawn  in  so  as  to 
leave  a  trench  about  6  inches  wide.  The  seeds 
are  sown  at  about  1  inch  apart  over  the  whole 
width  of  the  trench.  The  remainder  of  the 
soil  is  then  filled  in  and  made  firm.  Wood-ashes, 
if  obtainable,  should  always  be  used  for  the  culti- 
vation of  culinary  Peas,  as  the  potash  they  con- 
tain imparts  a  firmness  to  the  haulm,  so  that  it 
is  less  subject  to  an  attack  of  mildew.  But  wood- 
ashes  should  not  be  employed  later  than  January. 
Peas  require  supporting  early,  and  the  shoots 
cling  most  readily  to  twiggy  sticks.  I  have  tried 
using  wire  Pea  trainers,  but  I  found  during  very 
hot  summers  that  the  wire  becomes  heated  and 
burns  the  vines.  The  variety  Supremacy  is  a  very 
quick  Pea  in  furnishing  a  crop.  From  plants 
sown  on  March  14  I  commenced  picking  on  June 
9.  Other  good  varieties  are  Gradus,  Alderman, 
Telephone,  Telegraph,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I 
have  also  planted  Colossal,  a  new  Pea  sent  out 
last  spring.  If  it  crops  as  freely  as  it  grows  I 
shall  add  it  to  my  permanent  list  By  the  method 
of  culture  I  adopt  mildew  is  unknown,  mulching 
is  unnecessary,  and  the  plants  withstand  drought 
to  a  wonderful  degree,     Titos.  Francis. 
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BOWKERIA    GERARDIANA. 

T-iiis  rare  South  African  shrub  was  formerly 
known  as  B.  triphylla  {see  Gard.  Ch?-on.,  De- 
cember 10,  1904),  owing  to  its  leaves  being 
borne  in  threes,  and  this  name  is  such  a  descrip- 
tive one  that  it  is  a  pity  that  it  has  been  super- 
seded by  that  of  B.  Gerardiana.  The  flowers 
are  pure  satin-white  and  shaped  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  Calceolaria,  with  a  hood  and  lip.  They 
measure  an  inch  across  and  the  same  from  the 
top  of  the  hood  to  the  base  of  the  lip.  The 
flower  is  flattened  in  shape  and  is  barely  half- 
an-inch  in  depth.  In  the  south-western  coun- 
ties its  growth  is  very  rapid,  an  example 
here  having  increased  from  a  height  of  18 
inches  to  7  feet  in  four  yeai-s.  The  species 
is  a  very  free  flowerer,  and  in  August  is 
smothered  with  blossom.  It  will  also  bloom  in  a 
very  small  state,  little  plants  scarcely  more  than  a 
foot  in  height  bearing  flowers.  On  a  spray  18 
inches  in  length  cut  from  the  big  plant  two  years 
ago,  there  were  30  fully-expanded  flowers  and  21 
buds.  The  blossoms  are  borne  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  old  wood  somet'.mes  singly,  but 
often  with  as  many  as  seven  on  a  branching 
raceme.  The  lower  lip  of  the  flower  is  three- 
lobed,  these  three  lobes  being  closely  folded  over 
the  tube  of  the  corolla,  thus  effectually  prevent- 
ing the  ingress  of  insects.  The  pollen  is  shed 
while  the  flower  is  still  in  bud.  This  Bowkeria 
is  not  in  commerce  at  the  present  time,  though 
about  17  years  ago  it  was  cultivated  at  ilessrs. 
Bulls'  nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  a  handsome 
shrub  that  succeeds  admirably  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.  The  plants  are  fairly  hardy,  as  they 
have  experienced  12  degrees  of  frost  totally  un- 
protected, and,  beyond  the  browning  of  the 
leaver,  are  uninjured,  starting  into  growth  again 
in  the  spring.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Natal, 
where  it  is  said  to  flower  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber.    Wyndham  Fitzherhert,  South  Devon. 


THE    FERNEEIY. 


THE  COMMON  POLYPODY. 

Although  we  have  headed  our  notes  "  The 
Common  Polypody,"  Polypodium  vulgare,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  that  it  is  the  uncommon  Poly- 
podies which  we  have  most  in  our  mind,  since, 
though  they  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  spor- 
tive common  one,  they  are  far  more  beautiful, 
while  ecjually  hardy  and  easy  of  culture.  The 
common  type  should  be  familiar  to  everyone  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open  in  Ferny  districts,  since  its 
once-divided  fronds,  like  double,  broad-toothed 
combs,  may  be  seen  peeping  out  from  the 
hedgerows,  forming  clusters  in  the  forks  of  old 
trees,  especially  pollarded  ones,  or  forming 
fringes  near  and  on  the  tops  of  old  walls  or  in 
the  chinks  of  rocks  and  ancient  ruins.  As 
it  is  evergreen,  it  easily  holds  its  own, 
and  only  drops  its  old  fronds  when  the 
new  ones  are  well  in  evidence.  Occasionally, 
but  fortunately  nowadays  rarely,  we  may  see  the 
peripatetic  Fern-vandal  hawking  it  about  in 
clumps  embedded  in  moss  as  a  basket  plant,  and 
for  such  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted,  since, 
if  bedded  in  loose,  leafy  compost  retained  by  a 
lining  of  moss  in  a  wire  basket,  it  soon  pushes 
its  way  through  the  sides,  and  makes  a  very 
pretty  object.  It  does  this  by  virtue  of  a  stout, 
fleshy,  travelling  root-stock  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  Haresfoot  Ferns  or  Davallias.  The  root- 
stock  travels  on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
but,  as  we  have  implied,  does  not  fail  to 
descend  if  it  can  find  an  opening  laterally  for 
the  expansion  of  its  fronds.  The  fronds,  when 
healthy,  and  grown  in  a  well-lighted  position, 
bear  on  their  undersides  rows  of  very  beautiful 
golden  spore  heaps,  much  larger — as  are  the 
orange-yellow     spores     themselves — than    Ferns 


usually  produce,  so  that  they  constitute  a  dis- 
tinct addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  Polypody.  So 
much  for  the  common  or  hedge  type,  against 
which,  as  regards  prettiness,  we  have  not  a 
word  to  say.  The  Fern  connoisseur,  however, 
never  dreams  of  devoting  space  to  it  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  since  Nature,  having  endowed  it 
with  great  variability,  produces  far  more 
beautiful  sports  which  are  equally  amen- 
able to  culture,  fully  as  evergreen  and  hardy, 
and,  therefore,  more  deserving  of  places  of 
honour  than  their  comparatively  humble  pro- 
genitor. The  Welsh  Polypody,  or  P.  v.  cambri- 
cum,  is  one  of  the  best-known  varieties,  so  old, 
indeed,  that  it  is  figured  in  Gerard's  Herbal.  It 
is   doubtless   so   named    as   being   first   found    in 


a  frond  or  two  and  a  growing  point,  can  be  made 
into  a  specimen  by  proper  culture.  This  remark 
applies  to  all  varieties,  whether  fertde  or  not. 
The  superior  varieties  of  cambricuiu  are  P.  v. 
cambricum  Earrowii,  a  bolder,  broader  form  j 
P.  V.  c.  Prcstonii,  a  denser  grower ;  and  P.  v.  c. 
Hadwinii,  a  distinct,  erect  variety.  All  of  these 
were  found  wild  in  the  Lake  District ;  they  make 
fine  specimens,  either  in  shallow,  well-drained 
pans  filled  mainly  with  leaf-mould,  or  in  sus- 
pended baskets.  Then  there  are  fertile  varie- 
ties, in  which  the  comb  teeth  are  divided 
and  redivided  into  smaller  ones,  greatly  enrich- 
ing the  appearance  of  the  Fern,  such  as  P.  v. 
pulcherrimum,  a  very  robust  form ;  P.  v.  semila- 
cerum ;    P.    v.    omnilacerum,     w  hich,     however, 


[Flictof^iaplt  bv  tl'j-ii//;rt»i  Fitzherhert. 

Fig.  46. — BowKERi.\   gerardiana:  flowers  white. 


Wales,  but  since  then  it  has  turned  up  in  several 
other  places  as  wild  sports  among  the  type-form, 
and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  some  of  these 
.■jports  are  decidedly  distinct  and  improved  types. 
In  this  section,  which  constitutes  the  plumose  or 
extra  feathery  type  of  the  species,  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  are  greatly  broadened  and  lengthened, 
and  also  divided  again  into  sharply-pointed 
broad  divisions,  the  frond  thus  being  roughly 
a  pointed  oval,  very  much  wider  than  the  com- 
mon one.  The  fronds  are  also  of  thinner  texture 
and  are  invariably  devoid  of  spores,  so  that  the 
Fern  can  only  be  propagated  by  division  of  its 
root-stock,  every  piece  of  which,  provided  with 


rarely  assumes  its  full  character  ;  and,  last,  but 
by  no  means  least,  P.  v.  cornubiense  or  elegan- 
tissimum,  foinid  in  a  pollard  Willow  in  Cornwall. 
This  last  is  indeed  an  extraordinary  Fern,  sine* 
it  bears  three  kinds  of  fronds,  some  normal,  .-some 
twice  divided,  and  some  thrice  divided  on  vt-ry 
fine  lines  indeed  while  all  three  types  may 
appear  piecemeal  in  one  and  the  same  frond,  as 
if  the  Fern  were  constantly  altering  its  mind  as 
to  what  it  should  do.  One  form  of  this,  obtained 
l)y  selection,  P.  v.  trichonianuides,  is  of  the  best 
type  throughout,  save  for  liio  very  rare  produc- 
tion of  normal  bit.s,  which  are  best  removed  when 
they  appear.  It  was  the  crossing  of  this  with  the 
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big-growing  tropical  P.  glaucum  which  gave  us 
P.  Schneideri,  a  huge  edition  of  cornubiense, 
with  all  its  eccentricities,  with  only  a  touch  of 
glaucum,  and  nearly  hardy.  Then  we  have  fine 
tasselled  varieties :  P.  v.  cristatum,  with  all  tips 
splayed  out  into  several  points ;  P.  v.  bifldo  mul- 


ker  has  often  a  great  bunch  crest,  several  inches 
across  on  an  almost  bare  stalk.  P.  v.  glomeratum 
Mullens  is  an  eccentric,  no  two  fronds  being 
alike,  though  aU  are  divided  and  crested 
after  a  fashion.  All  these  were  found  wild, 
but     as     the     fertile     Polypodiums     are     avail- 


or  seven  types,  the  normal,  normal  crested,  ani 
the  two  different  types  of  fine  and  finer  division, 
also  crested  or  non-crested,  appearing  generally 
as  entire  fronds  or  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
frond.  There  are  numerous  other  varieties,  but 
these  are  the  best,  and  we  think  we  have  said! 


Fig.  47- — exhibit  of  sweet  peas,  lilies,  melons,  vegetables,  etc.,  ^r  the  Leamington  show,  for  which 

MESSRS.    E.    WEBB    AND    SONS,    WOKDSLEY,    WERE    AWARDED    A    GOLD    MEDAL. 
(For  report  of  show  see  last  issue  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  page  102.) 


tffidum,  a  long,  narrow  variant  of  this,  quite 
distinct;  P.  v.  grandiceps  Fox  and  P.  v.  g. 
Forster,  two  varieties  with  fine  bunch  crests  at 
all  tips,  the  terminal  one  being  very  heavy,  es- 
pecially in  the  latter,  while  P.  v.  grandiceps  Par- 


able for  propagation  by  the  spores,  a  successful 
cross  has  been  made  between  P.  v.  bifido  multi- 
fidum  and  P.  v.  cornubiense,  the  result  being  an 
exaggeration  of  the  capabilities  of  that  versatile 
Fern,  since  the  joint  offspring  may  display  six 


enough  to  show  that  however  pretty  the  hedge 
Polypody  may  be,  it  is  surpassed  in  interest  by 
its  offspring,  in  which  Nature,  in  some  subtle 
fashion,  has  shown  so  many  very  varied  forms. 
Chas.  T.  Druery,  V.M.H.,  F.L.S. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(Se&  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  70-76.) 
(Continued  from  page  93), 

3,  ENGLAND,  E. 
Suffolk. — The  fruit  crops  generally  in  this  dis- 
trict are  looking  remarkably  well,,  taking  into 
consideration  the  trying  season.  In  May  we  re- 
gistered frost  on  nine  niorningSj  and  a  very  severe 
frost  of  10*^  on  May  16.  All  early  Strawberry 
blossoms  were  destroyed,  therefore  the  crop 
was  a  fortnight  late.  The  Apple  blossom 
was  fully  out  when  the  frosts  occurred;  but  only 
in  exposed  gardens  was  it  damaged.  Had  there 
been  moisture  on  the  trees  the  result  would  have 
been  disastrous.  The  winter  moth  has  been  very 
prevalent  in  this  district  for  some  years  past, 
and,  where  nothing  has  been  done  to  combat 
this  pest,  the  trees  are  nearly  bai-e  of  leaves  and 
fruit.  Where  grease  banding  and  spraying  have 
been  practised,  the  trees  and  crops  are  very 
healthy.  Plums,  Peaches,  Pears  and  practically 
all  fruit  trees  and  bushes  have  been  badly  at- 
tacked with  green  ajid  black  aphis ;  but  with  con- 
tinual spraying  it  has  been  checked.  What  aU 
fruit  crops  require  now  is  sunshine.  Thos.  Simp- 
son, Henham  Hall  Gardens,  Wangford. 

All   fruit  trees  here   set  good  crops,   but 

the  late  frost  (9°  on  May  16)  thinned  them 
severely,  especially  Plums  and  the  blossom  on 
young  Pear  trees  on  trellises.  W^all  trees  did  not 
suffer  so  much.  Red  Currants,  Raspberries  and 
Gooseberries  are  good.  Black  Currants  are  half 
a  crop.  Strawberries  have  been  much  damaged 
with  the  wet  weather  and  lack  of  sunshine. 
F.  Smith,  OaHey  Park  Gardens,  Eye. 

4,    MIDLAND    COUNTIES. 

Bedfordshire. — Fruit  trees  in  this  district 
passed  the  flowering  period  entirely  uninjured  by 
frost,  and  there  was  good  promise  of  very  heavy 
crops,  no  doubt  due  to  a  thorough  ripening  of 
wood  last  autumn.  Cold  winds  in  May  and  June, 
however,  caused  green  fly  to  be  very  prevalent. 
Wall  fruit  is  a  good  and  full  crop.  Bush  fruits 
set  splendid  crops.  Gooseberries  were  the 
finest  crop  I  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  The 
soil  here  is  a  very  heavy  clay.  F.  J.  Foster, 
Cran/ield  Court  Gardens,  Woburn  Sands, 
B.S.O. 

Buckinghamshire. — Owing  to  the 'remarkable 
amount  of  sunshine  experienced  in  the  autumn  of 
1908,  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  promised  well  for 
this  season,  and  an  exceptionally  late  spring 
aided  in  retarding  the  blossoming  period  until 
the  danger  of  late  frosts  was  past.  Fruits  of  all 
kinds  set  well,  but  cold,  sunless  weather  during 
May  and  early  June  brought  insect  pests  of  all 
kinds,  entailing  a  vast  amount  of  labour  in  keep- 
ing the  trees  clean.  Where  proper  attention  has 
been  paid  to  spraying  and  hand-picking,  the  crop 
is  a  good  one,  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
good  autumn,  some  fine  samples  of  Apples 
and  Pears  should  be  harvested.  Of  culin- 
ary Apples  here  the  best  are  Bramley's 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Newton  Wonder,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Of  dessert 
sorts  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  American  Mother, 
Lady  Sudeley,  Langley  Pippin.  Wealthy,  St.  Ed- 
mund's Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  and  Worces- 
ter Pearmain.  Pears  on  walls  promise  to  be  ex- 
cellent, the  trees  are  clean  and  the  fruit  free  from 
blemishes.  Chas.  Page,  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead. 

Cheshire. — The  fruit  crops  for  1909  promised 
at  one  time  to  be  very  heavy.  The  genial 
weather  towards  the  end  of  April  was  followed 
in  May  by  a  long  spell  of  dry  weather,  with 
bright  sunshine  and  north-east  winds,  accom- 
panied by  frost  at  night.  The  result  was  that 
blight  and  caterpillars  did  much  harm  to  small 
fruits.  Peter  Wilhinson,  The  Gardens,  Walton 
Lea,  near   Warrington. 

Hertfordshire. — On  the  whole  the  fruit 
crops  are  good,  for  the  lateness  of  the  season 
retarded  the  blossoming  of  the  trees  until  the 
frosts  were  over.  Apples  are  an  exceptionally 
heavy  crop,  and  the  fruit  good  up  to  the  pre- 
sent. Gooseberries  and  Currants  are  good,  but 
the  latter  trees  are  somewhat  blighted.  Our 
soil  is  very  cold  and  heavy,  and  not  favourable 


fur  Strawberry  and  Raspberry  cultivation,  but 
even  these  crops  are  better  with  us  this  year 
than  for  some  time  past.  Pears  are  almost  a 
failure.  W.  Hedley  Warren,  Aston  Cliniun 
Gardens,  Tring. 

The    fruit    crops    in    this    district    gave 

every  prospect  at  one  time  of  being  very  heavy. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  blossom,  but 
owing  to  late  spring  frosts  many  of  the  blossoms 
were  destroyed  on  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums. 
Still,  in  some  gardens  near  here  the  Apples  and 
Pears  are  average  crops.  Such  sorts  as  Blen- 
heim Pippin,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  the  best. 
Among  Pears  carrying  good  crops  are  Durondeau, 
Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Pitraaston  Duchess,  Brock- 
worth  Park,  and  Conference.  Gooseberries  are  a 
remarkable  crop.  Red  and  Black  Currants  are 
good.  The  early  blooms  of  Strawberries  were 
destroyed  by  frost.  On  Way  16  we  had  8°  of 
frost.  The  soil  is  a  medium  loam,  and  the  subsoil, 
gravel.  C.  E.  Martin,  The  Hoc  Gardens, 
Wehvyn. 

Generally,  the  crops   in  this  district  are 

good  especially  when  allowance  is  made  for  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests  and  the  cold,  wet  weather. 
H.   Prime,   Hatfield  House  Gardens,   Hatfield. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  flowered  well,  but 

a  succession  of  late  frosts  destroyed  most  of  the 
blossom  on  all  Plum,  Pear  and  Apple  trees  which 
had  not  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or  the  protection 
of  the  walled-in  kitchen  garden.  Pyramid  Apples 
and  Pears  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  Plums  on 
walls  are  carrying  good  crops  of  fruit.  Peaches, 
Nectarines  and  Cherries  on  walls  are  all  good. 
Some  of  the  blossom  of  the  small  fruits  was 
killed  by  the  frosts,  but  the  crops  are  not  seri- 
ously affected,  with  the  exception  of  Strawber- 
ries, which  lost  all  the  early  flowers.  Apples 
and  Pears  suffered  the  most  severe  attack  of 
caterpillar  that  I  remember.  C.  R.  Fielder,  The 
Gardens,  North  Mymms  Park,  Hatfield. 

What  promised  early  in  the  season  to  be 

a  good  crop  of  Apples  is  now  a  very  poor  one. 
More  than  two-thirds  have  fallen  off,  those  that 
remain  being  small.  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Plums  are  good  crops  and  look  well.  Straw- 
berries were  a  very  heavy  crop,  but  the  rains 
caused  a  large  number  to  decay  before  they  were 
ripe.  Black,  Red  and  White  Currants,  also 
Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,  are  clean  average 
crops.  Our  soil  here  is  very  stiff,  with  a  light- 
coloured  clay  subsoil.  Wm.  Poole,  Hadham 
Hall  Gardens. 

Leicestershire. — The  condition  of  the  Apple 
and  Plum  crops  in  this  district  is  very  disap- 
pointing, after  the  abundance  of  bloom  displayed 
on  the  trees.  The  crop  of  early  Strawberries 
was  much  damaged  by  the  May  frosts.  Later 
varieties  are  producing  satisfactory  crops.  Goose- 
berries, Red  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  over- 
average  crops.  Black  Currants  are  scarce  and 
the  bushes  are  affected  by  blight.  Aphis  and 
caterpillars  have  been  unusually  numerous.  The 
late  abundant  supply  of  rain  has  been  beneficial 
to  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock.  D.  Jtoherts, 
Prestwold  Gardens,  Loughborough. 

Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries  are  healthy, 

but  Plums  are  much  blighted  ;  so  also  are  Cur- 
rants, especially  Black  Currants.  Gooseberries 
are  very  healthy,  and  carry  abundant  crops  of 
fine  fruit.  The  soil  is  red  marl,  the  situation 
only  400  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  near  to 
the"  River  Soar.  The  season  is  cold  and  late,  with 
very  little  sunshine.  February,  March,  April, 
May  and  June  were  very  dry  months,  but  there 
ha.s  been  frequent,  though  not  heavy,  rains  dur- 
ing July.  The  temperature  has  been  low  through- 
out.   John  Harrison,  Aylestone,  Leicester. 

We    had    very  cold  weather  in  May  when 

the  Apples  and  Pears  were  in  bloom.  The  ther- 
mometer on  the  grass  registered  frost  13  times  be- 
tween April  30  and  May  21,  the  lowest  being  20° 
on  the  grass  and  27"  4  feet  above  the  surface  on 
May  19.  During  the  first  21  days  of  May  we 
had  only  0.31  inch  of  rain  and  195  hours  of  sun- 
shine ;  the  sun  heat  and  maximum  shade  tempera- 
tures were  very  high  during  that  time.  Flower- 
ing was  profuse  on  Apples,  Plums,  and  Cherries, 
but  less  so  on  Pears.  The  best  crops  of  Ajiples 
are  on  the  tall  standard  trees;  bush  trees  have 
very  few  fruits,  and  have  suffered  much  from 
caterpillars.  The  winter  wash  is  of  no  use  in  this 
respect.  Pears  have  the  best  crops  on  west  walls 
where  they  were  sheltered  from  cold  winds. 
Plums  on  'standards  are  a  thin   crop,     but    are 


heavy  on  the  walls.  Damsons  are  a  good  crop, 
following  a  very  heavy  one  of  last  year.  Aphides 
have  been  very  troublesome.  The  increase  of 
sparrows  has  driven  away  the  swallows,  which 
formerly  caught  them.  W.  H.  Dicers,  Belvoir 
Castle  Gardens,  Grantham. 

Northamptonshire. — Considering  the  season, 
the  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  are  very  good. 
Gooseberries  are  an  abundant  crop.  Everything 
is  very  late.  I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  Apple ;  this  variety  does  well  on 
our  heavy  soil,  whilst  many  other  sorts  growing 
by  the  side  of  it  are  complete  failures.  Blight  and 
caterpillars  have  been  very  troublesome  on  all 
fruit  trees  here.  Had  the  trees  not  been  given  con- 
stant attention,  most  fruit  crops  must  have  failed 
completely.  IF.  Batchclor,  The  Garden,  Stoke 
Bruerne  Park,  Toivcester. 

Nottinghamshire. — The  crops  in  these  gar- 
dens are  satisfactory.  All  fruit  trees  and 
bushes  produced  much  blossom,  and  they  set 
pretty  well.  Apples  and  Pears  are  very  good 
crops.  Plums  not  so  good.  White  Heart  and 
Black  Tartarian  Cherries  are  plentiful,  and 
Morellos  promise  well.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines are  average  crops  and  of  good  quality. 
When  the  Apricots  were  in  flower  there  occurred 
10"  of  frost,  consequently  the  crop  is  not  more 
than  average.  Small  fruits  generally  are  very 
good,  Strawberries  being  a  heavy  crop.  Foliage 
this  year  is  vigorous,  but  in  many  cases  it  has 
been  badly  attacked  by  fly.  James  B.  Allen, 
Osberton  Gardens,   Worksop 

Apples    and    Plums    suffered    from    cold 

winds,  and  where  the  trees  are  in  exposed  situa- 
tions the  crop  is  bad.  In  sheltered  positions  we 
have  rather  more  than  an  average  crop  of  these 
fruits :  frequently  one  side  of  a  tree  is  bare  of 
fruits,  whilst  the  other  side  is  laden  with  them. 
Frost  destroyed  all  the  first  blooms  of  Straw- 
berries, but  later  trusses  gave  a  plentiful  crop. 
J.  R.  Pearson  d:  Sons,  Lowdham. 

Oxfordshire. — There  is  a  great  quantity  of 
blight  this  year,  and  its  presence  has  retarded 
growth.  Cherries,  Apples,  Plums  and  Black 
Currants  being  the  worst  sufferers.  Goose- 
berries, Black  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are 
enormous  crops.  Pears  are  very  clean,  but  fruit  is 
scarce.  The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam  resting  on 
gravel.  John  A.  Hall,  Skiplake  Court  Gar- 
dens, Henley-on-Thames. 

■ There    never    were    better    prospects    of 

heavy  crops  of  Apples,  Plums,  and  Pears  than 
this  spring.  The  bloom  on  the  trees  was  a  grand 
sight,  but  although  these  latter  were  late  in 
flowering,  the  bitter  cold  weather  for  such  a  long 
time  crippled  nearly  all  the  flowers.  To  make 
matters  worse,  about  the  end  of  JMay  many  of 
our  trees,  especially  Apples,  were  attacked  by 
thousands  of  small  green  caterpillars,  causing 
some  of  the  trees  to  look  as  they  do  in  mid-win- 
ter. Gardens  and  orchards  exposed  to  the  east 
have  suffered  the  worst.  Currants,  Gooseberries 
and  Strawberries  just  managed  to  have  crops  set 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in.  The  soil  here  is 
poor  and  stony,  and  the  subsoil,  clay.  A.  ./. 
Long,   Wyfold  Court  Gardens,  near  Reading. 

Shropshire. — The  Apple  crop  cannot  be  said 
to  be  heavy  ;  although  there  are  some  trees  loaded 
with  fi'uits.  there  are  many  exceptions.  After 
two  fruitful  seasons.  Plums  and  Damsons  are 
very  few.  Cherries  were  a  fair  crop,  but  have 
suffered  from  wet.  Strawberries  were  unsatisfac- 
tory.    ..4.  S.  Kemp,  Broadway,  Shifnal. 

We    have    good    average    crops    if  all  are 

considered  collectively.  Black  Currants  sliowed 
very  good  prospects  in  the  spring,  but  turned  out 
a  failure,  blight  being  very  prevalent.  Trees 
generally  have  suffered  badly  from  fungi  and  in- 
sect pests.  We  are  continually  fighting  pests  with 
insecticides,  but  meet  with  little  success ;  some 
of  the  remedies  do  more  harm  than  good.  All 
fruit  trees  are  making  very  good  growth ;  with  a 
dry  autumn  a  good  fruit  harvest  may  be  expected. 
John  Taylor,  Hardwick  Grange,  near  Shrews- 
hury. 

■  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  badly 

infested  with  fungal  diseases  and  insect  pests. 
Where  such  trees  have  been  loft  to  them- 
selves further  trouble  will  be  experienced  later. 
Now  that  tlio  warm  rains  have  come,  things  are 
improving,  aud  there  will  be  an  abundance  of  fruit 
in  this  district  of  all  kinds  excepting  Apricota. 
Chas.  Roberts,  Halston  Gardens,  Oswestry. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA   ELDORADO. 

In  the  gardens  of  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  Esq., 
Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  Reynolds),  a 
batch  of  this  pretty  and  delightfully  fragrant 
Cattleya  has  been  giving  a  display  of  bloom 
for  some  time  past,  scarcely  two  of  the  speci- 
mens having  flowers  exactly  alike.  The  sepals 
and  petals  of  most  of  the  forms  are  pale  rose 
pink,  but  some  have  blush-white  flowers,  all 
laeing  furnished  with  a  deep  orange-coloured 
tube  to  the  labellums,  some  of  which  have  dark, 
purplish-crimson  blotches  at  the  apex.  One  very 
beautiful  form  has  a  four-flowered  inflorescence, 
the  blooms  being  silver-white  with  a  purple  spot 
in  front  of  the  greenish-orange  tube  of  the  lip, 
which  is  crimped  and  fringed.  The  plants  were 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Rothschild  from  Jlanaos,  on 
the  Rio  Negro,  South  America. 

Cattleya  Eldorado  is  easily  recognised  by  its 
rounded,  smooth  pseudo-bulbs,  bearing  erect, 
leathery,  grey-green  leaves.  Although  it  has 
been  included  under  C.  labiata,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  separated  of  the  large-flowered 
group. 

Inhabiting  the  low  country  between  the  rivers 
Amazon  and  the  Negro,  it  requires  to  be  grown 
in  a  warmer  and  more  moist  house  than  C. 
labiata,  C.  Mendelii,  and  other  large-flowered 
Cattleyas,  but  during  its  season  of  rest  the  Catt- 
leya or  intermediate  house  is  sufficiently  warm. 
The  species  dislikes  a  long,  dry  resting  period, 
for  if  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  allowed  to  shrivel  the 
plant  so  declines  in  vigour  it  rarely  recovers. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W,  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Batt.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Bulhophyllum  and  Ciri-hopelalum. — These  so- 
called  "  botanical  curiosities  "  have  characteris- 
tics, both  in  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  flowers,  that 
commend  them  to  an  increasing  number  of  culti- 
vators. It  is  undesirable  to  nam"  here  all 
the  species  and  varieties  of  Bulbophyllum 
and  Cirrhopetalum,  or  to  attempt  to  give  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  beauties,  peculiarities,  and 
varied  charms,  which,  in  such  a  collection  as  we 
have  at  Burford,  are  present  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  throughout  the  year.  For  the  benefit  of 
intending  cultivators,  however,  a  few  of  the 
more  interesting  and  pretty  species,  which  would 
form  a  good  collection  for  the  beginner,  may  be 
enumerated.  These  are  Bulbophyllum  barbi- 
gerum,  B.  Lobbii,  B.  Ericssonii,  B.  virescens,  B. 
Reinwardtii,  B.  grandiflorum,  B.  fusco-pur- 
pureum,  B.  longisepalum,  B.  comosum,  B.  Salta- 
torium,  B.  umbellatum,  and  B.  tremulum. 
Amongst  the  best  of  the  Cirrhopetalums  are  C. 
Rothschildianum,  C.  Meduss,  C.  Cumingii,  C. 
CoUettii,  C.  ornatissimum,  0.  Mastersianum,  C. 
robustum,  C.  Thouarsii,  C.  elegantulum,  C.  ap- 
pendiculatimi.  C.  nutans,  C.  pulclnum,  C.  Rox- 
burghii,  C.  Wendlandianum,  C.  gracillimum,  C. 
Amesianum,  C.  retusinsculum,  C.  Andersonii, 
and  C.  chinense.  As  regards  cultivation,  special 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  rjmbling  habit 
of  such  species  as  B.  Ericssonii,  B.  virescens,  and 
others  that  have  long  creeping  rhizomes.  A 
long,  flat,  teak  raft  will  be  found  very  suitable  for 
this  purpose,  upon  which  should  be  placed  a 
layer  of  rough,  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum-moss, 
about  half  an  inch  thick,  after  which  fix  the 
plants  to  the  raft  by  means  of  small  copper  wire. 
For  those  of  less  vigorous  habit,  such  as  B. 
Reinwardtii,  B.  grandiflorum,  C.  Medusas,  and 
C  Cumingii,  large  shallow  pans  or  shallow  teak 
wood  baskets  are  the  most  suitable  receptacles. 
The  baskets  or  pans  should  be  filled  to  nearly 
three  parts  their  depth  with  drainage  materials, 
over  which  place  a  layer  of  coarse  Sphagnum- 
moss,  which  in  its  turn  should  be  covered  with  a 
layer  of  the  compost,  firmly  pressed  upon  the 
moss.  On  this  place  the  plants,  carefully  spread- 
ing the  roots  over  the  surface.  Afterwards  fill  up 
to  the  rhizome  (which  should  be  on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pan  or  basket)  with  a  compost 
consisting  of    Osmunda   fibre,  Polypodium    fibre, 


and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions,  with 
plenty  of  small  crocks  intermixed.  Cut  up  the 
potting  materials  moderately  fine  to  facilitate 
mixing  together,  and  pot  each  plant  with 
moderate  firmness.  For  several  weeks  after  this 
operation  only  very  slight  sprayings  of  water 
over  the  surface  of  the  compost  will  be  necessary 
until  after  the  roots  and  growths  have  fairly 
started,  when  the  quantity  of  water  should  be 
gradually  increased,  until  they  are  fully  estab- 
lished, when  they  will  require  an  almost  un- 
limited supply  of  water.  As  regards  the  plants 
placed  on  rafts,  they  should  be  sprayed  over 
often  enough  to  induce  the  moss  to  grow 
vigorously.  When  in  full  growth  most  of  these 
species  require  a  certain  amount  of  training  so 
as  to  confine  the  rhizomes  to  within  the  limits 
of  the  receptacle  in  which  they  are  planted.  If 
not  carefully  attended  to  in  this  respect,  they 
soon  became  unmanageable.  Therefore,  when 
the  growths  are  an  inch  or  two  in  length  and 
likely  to  grow  over  the  edge  of  the  pan,  gently 
and  gradually  train  the  rhizome  round  towards 
the  centre,  using,  for  this  purpose,  small  sticks 
about  the  size  of  a  match.  This  should  be  done 
before  the  new  roots  make  their  appearance, 
otherwise  many  will  be  injured.  All  these  plants 
grow  well  in  a  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
or  they  can  also  be  cultivated  in  the  warm  plant 
s'/ove.  They  may  either  be  suspended  near  to 
the  roof  glass,  or  arranged  together  on  elevated 
stages  so  as  to  bring  them  well  up  to  the  light. 
Insect  pests  rarely  trouble  them,  but  neverthe- 
less an  occasional  spraying  is  beneficial. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Hdmlnd  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Shrubs. — Stuartia  grandiflora  has  been  very 
beautiful  this  season.  Its  white  Camellia-like 
flowers,  with  yellow  anthers,  are  produced  alike 
on  quite  small  bushes  and  on  trees  nearly  30  feet 
in  height.  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia  is  showing 
grandly  for  flower.  These  shrubs,  which  flower 
in  August  are  the  more  valuable  because  few 
shrubs  bloom  at  this  period.  Shrubby  Spiraeas, 
including  S.  canescens,  bullata,  and  arijefolia, 
should  be  pruned  after  flowering  as  much  as  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  trees  into  proper  shape. 

The  AJp'tuc  gardfti. — Proceed  wiV-i  the  propa- 
gation of  any  species  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
crease or  perpetuate  the  stock.  Such,  for 
instance,  as  Campanula  Allionii,  C.  garganica,  C. 
muralis,  and  C.  pulla.  Take  good  strong  cut- 
tings and  place  them  round  the  margins  of  the 
pot,  putting  the  pot  under  a  bell-glass,  which 
will  require  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun's  rays. 
Take  care  that  Alpine  plants  are  not  neglected 
during  dry,  hot.  or  windy  weather.  Many  of  the 
species  require  considerable  shade  and  moisture, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  these  conditions,  they  may 
shrivel.  Gypsophila  repens  is  just  now  very 
beautiful,  its  flowers  falling  down  over  the  rocks 
or  stones.  Cytisus  schipkiensis  is  a  mass  of 
bloom ;  grown  as  a  standard  it  makes  a  very 
imposing  display. 

Narcissus. — The  present  month  is  a  good  tinie 
for  lifting  Narcissus  bulbs,  especially  those  that 
are  growing  in  masses  am:>ngst  shrubs  or  in  beds 
surrounded  with  grass.  The  bulbs  should  be 
lifted  by  means  of  a  fork,  and  the  ground  should 
be  thoroughly  broken  up  and  trenched,  clearing 
out  any  roots  or  rubbish  that  may  be  found.  A 
little  fresh  soil,  bonemeal  and  sand,  or  well- 
decomposed  cow  manure  may  advantageously 
be  added  before  replanting  the  bulbs.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  has  been  prepared  in  this 
manner  the  bulbs  should  be  replanted  without 
delay,  selecting  the  largest  of  them  for  planting 
together,  so  that  the  beds  will  appear  uniform 
when  in  flower.  The  smaller  bulbs  should  be 
put  into  beds  in  the  nursery  or  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  piece  of  ground.  Narcissi  need  to  be 
lifted  and  replanted  at  least  every  three  years, 
the  result  being  very  much  superior  when  this 
treatment  is  practised. 

General  Mtlbs. — Orders  for  bulbs  should  be 
prepared  as  soon  as  possible  for  transmission  to 
the  seed  merchant,  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  usual  autumn  planting.  Tulips,  Ranunculi 
and  Hyacinths  should  now  be  taken  from  the 
nursery  ground  where  they  have  been  ripening, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  cleaned  and  afterwards 
stored  in  boxes  or  bags  in  a  cool  shed  to  await 
the  planting  season.  All  bulbs  that  have  to  be 
lifted  should  be  lifted  during  dry  weather. 


Brompton  Stocl-s. — Seeds  of  this  type  of  stock 
should  be  sown  at  once  in  pans  or  boxes  or  even 
on  a  warm  border.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
thoroughly  dig  a  good  piece  of  land  and  prick 
out  the  seedlings  into  this  prepared  soil,  putting 
them  6  to  9  inches  apart.  They  should  be 
shaded  for  a  day  or  two  by  bending  sticks  over 
the  bed  and  covering  these  with  tiffany  or 
similar  material.  The  great  point  is  to  get  the 
plants  as  hardy  as  possible  in  order  that  they 
will  stand  the  winter  out-of-doors.  In  some 
localities  they  are  not  capable  of  this,  and  in 
such  cases  it  is  better  to  pot  them  up  at  once  and 
place  them  in  a  cool  frame,  or  under  a  south 
wall. 

Pentstemon. — The  Pentstemons  are  growing 
freely,  and  they  need  to  have  small  twiggy 
stakes  applied  to  them.  Cuttings  may  be  pre- 
pared at  the  earliest  opportunity,  it  being  unwise 
to  rely  on  the  old  plants  passing  safely  through 
the   winter. 

AmaryU'is  Belladonna. — As  soon  as  the  foliage 
of  this  plant  has  ripened,  it  should  be  cleared 
away  and  the  soil  about  the  bulbs  should 
be  lightly  pricked  over.  A  little  liquid  manure 
may  afterwards  be  given.  The  flower-spikes 
will  soon  be  showing  above  ground. 

General  work. — Apply  stakes  to  any  plants 
in  the  herbaceous  borders  needing  them.  Lawns 
and  tennis  grounds  which  have  been  much 
used  dui"ing  the  season  will  be  benefited 
if  a  little  grass  manure  is  sown  upon  them. 
They  should  be  rolled  and  watered  fre- 
quently. Push  on  with  the  budding  of  Roses  and 
the  layering  of  Carnations.  Stir  the  soil  between 
Violets  and  other  growing  plants  and  cut  away 
the  old  flowering  shoots  from  shrubs  and  dead 
flowers  from  bedding  plants. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Outdoor  vines. — The  growths  upon  outdoor 
vines  must  be  kept  thinned  out  so  that  the  air 
may  circulate  freely  through  the  foliage,  thus 
encouraging  the  plants  to  become  firm  and 
healthy,  and  less  liable  to  attacks  of  both  insect 
and  fungal  pests.  Pinch  out  all  laterals  as  soon 
as  they  appear,  and  stop  the  leading  shoots  im- 
mediately the  allotted  space  has  been  filled. 
Mildew  is  likely  to  be  more  than  usually  trouble- 
some this  year.  A  sharp  look-out  must  therefore 
be  kept,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  the  plants  should  be  sprayed  with  a  re- 
liable fungicide. 

Pears. — These  fruits,  having  been  thinned  out, 
are  now  swelling  freely,  and  at  present  both  the 
growth  and  fruit  are  very  clean.  If  the  summer 
pruning  is  not  already  completed,  give  every 
attention  to  this  work.  Afterwards  it  will  only 
be  necessary  to  stop  the  later  growths  at  a  point 
one  or  two  leaves  above  where  the  shoot  was 
previously  stopped.  Any  shoot  growing  unduly 
strong  should  be  pruned  to  maintain  the  proper 
balance  of  the  tree.  Earlier  varieties,  such  as 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Jargonelle,  and  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien  will  soon  be  ripening  in  warm 
situations.  With  the  approach  of  this  stage,, 
give  strict  attention  to  the  trees  and  see  that  the 
fruits  are  gathered  just  before  they  are  fully  ripe. 
Early  varieties  of  both  Pears  and  Apples  should 
be  used  almost  direct  from  the  trees.  In  some 
cases  the  fruits  become  mealy  and  are  scarcely 
worth  eating  only  a  few  days  after  being  picked. 
Trees  of  later  varieties  bearing  good  crops  should 
be  given  dressings  with  artificial  manures.  The 
grower,  however,  must  study  the  requirements  of 
individual  trees,  and  by  no  means  treat  them  as 
collections.  Established  trees  bearing  heavy 
crops  derive  great  benefit  from  occasional  dress- 
ings of  manure,  but  in  the  case  of  young  vigorous 
trees  this  treatment  would  result  in  an  abundance 
of  unfruitful  growth.  Owing  to  the  many  damp 
and  sunless  days,  waterings  have  not  been  so 
necessary  as  usual,  but  now  that  hot,  dry  weather 
has  set  in.  attention  will  have  to  be  given  to 
this  matter,  water  being  required  more  abun- 
dantly on  light,  thin  soils.  Expose  the  fruits  to 
the  sun  as  much  as  possibk.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  high  colour  in  Pears  is  much  ad- 
mired, and  it  is  a  strong  point  at  exhibitions. 
According  to  the  fruit  returns  just  published,  the 
present  appears  to  be  a  favourable  seafv  n  for 
Pears  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  but 
do  not  allow  the  trees  to  mature  too  heavy  a 
crop,  otherwise  they  will  fail  in  the  following 
season. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harkiss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Continue  to 
give  attention  to  the  ripening  of  the  young 
shoots  on  trees  which  will  be  required  to  supply 
the  earliest  crops  next  season.  I£  the  old  fruit- 
ing wood  has  not  already  been  cut  out  this  should 
be  done  without  delay,  so  that  the  young  shoots 
may  receive  the  full  benefit  of  sunshine  and  air. 
So  far  the  present  season  has  been  unusually  sun- 
less, and  this,  combined  with  a  moist  atmosphere, 
has  greatly  delayed  the  maturing  of  fruit  trees. 
Keep  the  foliage  clean,  but  do  not  syringe  the 
trees  except  in  the  afternoon  on  hot  days. 

Mid-season  trees. — Directly  after  gathering  all 
the  fruits  from  the  trees,  give  the  roots  a 
thorough  soaking  with  clear  water.  'I'rees 
affected  with  insect  pests  must  be  syringed  with 
an  insecticide  two  or  three  times  at  intervals  of 
a  few  days,  afterwards  washing  them  with  clear 
water  late  in  the  afternoon  on  fine  days.  Cut 
out  the  old  fruiting  wood,  with  the  exception  of 
what  is  required  for  extension,  and  loosen  the 
young  growths  from  the  trellis.  As  the  shoots, 
especially  on  young  trees,  swell  considerably 
during  the  autumn  months,  attention  must 
be  given  to  see  that  the  ties  do  not  become  too 
tight,  otherwise  irreparable  damage  may  be 
caused,  as  canker  is  a  direct  result  of  neglect  in 
this  matter. 

Late  frees. — Old-established  trees  maturing 
full  crops  of  fruit  require  copious  supplies  of 
water  at  the  roots,  and,  until  the  fruits  commence 
to  ripen,  stimulants  should  be  given  at  every 
alternate  watering.  Syringe  the  trees  with  rain- 
water twice  daily  and  encourage  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house  by  frequently  spraying  the 
borders  and  paths,  but  as  soon  as  the  fruits 
begin  to  ripen  syringing  must  be  discontinued 
and  the  surface  of  the  borders  allowed  to  become 
quite  dry.  Varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
liable  to  scalding  should  be  shaded,  or  many  of 
the  fruits  will  be  spoilt.  A  double  thickness  of 
fish-netting  is  useful,  or,  if  this  is  not  available, 
a  little  limewash  syringed  over  the  glass  will 
answer  the  purpose. 

Earhj  trees  in  pots.— 'Repot  the  earliest  trees, 
for  it  is  important  that  the  roots  should  be  firmly 
established  in  the  new  soil  before  bringing  the 
trees  into  the  forcing  house.  Young  trees  grow- 
ing in  small  pots  may  be  given  a  shift  into  a 
slightly  larger  size,  but  old-established  ones 
should  be  taken  out  and  repotted  into  pots  of  the 
same  size.  A  suitable  compost  is  one  consisting 
of  rich  loam,  with  a  fair  quantity  of  old  lime 
rubble,  crushed  bones,  soot,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
some  approved  fertiliser  mixed  thoroughly  to- 
gether. Pot  firmly  and  place  the  trees  where 
Uiey  will  be  sheltered  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the 
Bun  till  they  recover  from  the  check.  Water  very 
carefully  until  the  roots  again  become  active, 
but  use'the  syringe  freely  during  fine  weather. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 
Sucrutents.—Vlanls  of  such  genera  as  Cereua, 
Echinocactus,  Mammillaria  and  Opuntia,  which 
have  thick,  fleshy  stems,  should  now  have  their 
supply  of  water  gradually  reduced,  until,  after 
three  or  four  we*ks  have  elapsed,  they  may  be 
kept  quite  dry  until  next  spring.  Let  the  plants 
be  exposed  to  as  much  sun  as  possible,  and 
admit  air  freely  whenever  outside  conditions  will 
permit.  This  treatment  is  necessary  in  order  to 
thoroughly  ripen  the  growths  and  enable  them 
to  pass  safely  through  the  winter.  Cacti,  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  kept  alive  and  of  healthy  ap- 
pearance, notwithstanding  water  is  given  them 
throughout  the  year ;  but  growth  is  then  always 
more  or  less  active,  and  the  shoots  remaining 
comparatively  soft,  they  produce  few,  if  any, 
flowers.  Plants  of  Epiphyllum,  Rhipsalis  and 
Phyllocactus,  the  stems  of  which  are  not  so 
thick,  and  therefore  not  such  reservoirs  of  mois- 
ture as  the  members  of  tile  genera  previously 
mentioned,  do  not  require  to  be  kept  so  strictly 
dry.  They  must,  however,  be  kept  decidedly  on 
the  dry  side  during  the  winter  months.  At  the 
present  time,  they  should  be  moved  to  a  cooler 
and  more  airy  house  than  that  in  which  they 
have  been  growing.  If  the  base  of  a  Cactus 
plant  shows  signs  of  decay  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  the  decayed  portion  should  be  cut  away. 
The  healthy  part,  after  having  been  exposed  to 
the  air  for  three  or  four  days,  should  be  treated 


as  a  cutting,  inserting  it  in  a  comparatively  small 
pot  of  sandy  soil,  and  placing  it  on  the  shelf  of 
a  warm  house. 

Achimenes  and  Caladium.. — As  these  plants 
cease  to  be  ornamental,  let  them  be  moved  to 
brick  pits  aud  exposed  to  full  sunshine,  gradually 
reducing  the  amount  of  water  until  the  foliage 
fades  away,  when  the  pots  containing  the  corms 
and  tubers  should  be  stored  in  their  winter  quar- 
ters. 

Chrysanthemums. — The  plants,  being  now 
thoroughly  well  rooted,  they  require  feeding  with 
manure  water.  Let  this  be  very  weak  to  com- 
mence with,  but  increase  the  strength  gradually, 
changing  the  nature  of  tlie  manure  from  time  t<j 
time.  Continue  to  remove  surplus  side  shoots, 
and,  if  blooms  are  required  for  exhibition,  three 
of  the  strongest  growths  will  be  sufficient,  each  of 
which  will  bear  one  large  bloom.  For  ordinary 
purposes,  however,  five  or  six  growths  may  be 
retained.  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, commence  disbudding  on  the  large  bloom- 
ing varieties,  choosing  the  early  morning  for  the 
operation,  at  which  time  the  growths  are  more 
brittle.  In  determining  the  degree  of  disbud- 
ding, and  whether  to  select  the  crown  or  ter- 
minal bud,  the  grower  should  be  guided  by  the 
particular  variety,  the  purpose  for  which  it  is 
cultivated,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
locality.  As  a  rule,  the  crown  bud  produces  the 
finest  bloom,  but  when  "  taken  "  early,  the  crown 
buds  of  many  varieties  develop  badly,  and  pro- 
duce coarse  flowers.  During  hot  days  the  plants 
must  be  frequently  examined  and"  watered  if 
necessary.  The  damping  of  the  surrounding 
ground  will  do  much  to  check  excessive  evapora- 
tion. Syringe  the  plants  morning  and  evening 
on  fine  days,  directing  the  water  underneath  the 
leaves.  In  cases  where  space  was  left  at  the  time 
of  potting  for  a  later  top-dressing,  let  this  be 
applied  at  the  time  of  disbudding.  A  daily 
search  should  be  made  for  earwigs. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Cucumbers. — Plants  which  have  been  grown 
in  frames  on  hot-beds  should  have  their  growths 
well  thinned  out  and  be  given  surface  dressings 
over  the  roots.  Close  the  lights  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  spray  the  growths  with  tepid 
water.  Should  the  weather  continue  wet 
and  cold.  Cucumbers  will  derive  much  bene- 
fit if  a  good  lining  of  sweet  stable  manure 
is  placed  around  them ;  the  lights  should 
bo  thoroughly  covered  at  night.  i\Iake  another 
sowing  of  a  free  fruiting  variety  in  pots,  and 
raise  the  seedlings  in  heat.  These  should  be 
ready  for  planting  in  the  houses  towards  the  end 
of  the  present  month,  and  should  produce  a  good 
crop  through  the  autumn.  Outdoor  or  ridge 
Cucumbers  have  done  badly  this  year,  but, 
providing  the  growths  are  kept  thoroughly  clean 
and  the  plants  relieved  of  their  fruits  immedi- 
ately they  are  ready  for  cutting,  there  is  yet 
time  for  them  to  yield  an  abundant  crop. 

Spinach. — This  crop  is  perhaps  in  greater  de- 
mand throughout  the  year  than  any  other  vege- 
table, but  in  many  localities  it  is  an  uncertain  one 
during  the  autumn  and  winter.  Particularly  is 
this  the  case  as  regards  early  sowings  iu  the 
autumn,  for  a  large  percentage  of  the  plants,  and 
frequently  the  whole  crop,  dies  off  with  very 
little  warning.  Consequently,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  frequent  small  sowings  in  various  parts  of 
the  garden  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days 
until  the  middle  of  October.  That  known  as  the 
prickly  seeded  variety  is  generally  recommended 
for  sowing  for  winter,  but  after  many  years'  ex- 
perience, I  have  found  the  best  of  the  round- 
seeded  varieties  equally  as  hardy  and  very  much 
more  prolific.  The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug, 
and  if  it  has  been  well  manured  for  the  previous 
crop,  no  more  manure  need  be  added.  Break  the 
ground  up  finely  and  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
fresh  soot  and  burnt  garden  refuse.  The  surface 
should  be  broken  down  to  a  fine  tilth  and  made 
very  fiini.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  rows  from  12 
to  15  inches  apart.  Hoe  the  surface  soil  fre- 
quently, and,  when  well  above  the  ground,  thin 
out  the  plants  to  6  inches  apart.  Little  further 
will  be  required  after  this,  beyond  occasionally 
dusting  over  the  foliage  with  soot. 

Nevf  Zealand  Spinach. — This  plant  makes  a 
capital  substitute  for  the  true  Spinach  during 
autumn.  It  is  scarcely  equal  to  Spinach  in 
flavour,  but  few  can  detect  the  difference  when 


it  is  cooked  and  served.  The  plants  require 
abundant  sunshine.  Keep  the  crop  closely  cut, 
as  it  will  be  found  that  a  few  plants  will  yield 
a  considerable  supply.  The  variety  known  as 
Perpetual  Spinach  is  very  hardy  and  generally 
serviceable  during  the  winter  "months.  Late 
sowings  should  be  thinned  until  the  plants  are 
9  inches  apart. 

Onions. — Preparations  should  be  made  for  this 
important  crop.  Select  an  open  position  in  the 
garden,  which  will  not  require  manuring,  but 
let  the  ground  be  deeply  dug  and  exposed  to  the 
weather  if  possible,  afterwards  turning  it  over 
and  applying  a  good  dressing  of  wood-ashes  and 
soot.  Leave  it  in  this  condition  until  just  before 
sowing  the  seed.  Do  not  place  the  seed  in  the 
ground  before  the  15th  inst,  as  if  sown  too  early 
many  of  the  plants  will  undoubtedly  run  to 
flower  in  the  spring.  Tlie  25th  inst.  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  latest  date  for  sowing.  The  ground 
must  be  finely  broken  down,  neatly  raked,  and 
made  very  firm.  Draw  the  drills  9  or  10  inches 
apart.  Some  excellent  varieties  for  successional 
planting  are  White  Emperor,  White  Leviathan 
(two  of  the  best  early  varieties  I  know).  Blood 
Red,  and  Lemon  Rocca. 

Turnips. — Owing  to  the  wet  and  cool  weather, 
Turnips  have  given  great  satisfaction  all  througn 
the  summer.  Thin  out  successional  sowings  im- 
mediately the  rough  leaf  is  made  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  frequently  moved  with  tlie  Dutch 
hoe.  Make  frequent  small  sowings  of  Snowball, 
Jersey  Lily,  and  Red  Globe.  Red  Globe  is 
especially  good  for  late  sowing.  It  is  a  green- 
topped  variety,  and  the  flesh  is  white  and  excel- 
lent. This  Turnip  is  good  for  any  purpose,  but 
perhaps  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its  extreme  hardi- 
ness. 

THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

How  to  get  hees  out  of  aivhward  places. — 
Swarms  often,  find  a  home  in  hollow  walls, 
roofs  and  other  difficult  places,  and  people  are 
at  a  loss  how  to  remove  them  without  either  tak- 
ing out  a  portion  of  the  wall  or  stopping  up 
every  inlet.  The  following  method  is  tedious, 
but  not  difficult : — Make  up  every  entrance,  save 
one,  and  over  this  entrance  place  a  Porter  bee 
escape  by  fixing  the  escape  on  a  piece  of  wood, 
with  a  hole  bored  through  it.  Nail  the  wood  to 
the  wall,  or  whatever  the  bees  are  in,  taking 
care  that  the  hole  in  the  wood  and  escape  fit 
over  the  entrance.  It  will  be  well  to  perform 
this  operation  at  night.  Take  a  skep  containing 
a  queen  and  about  a  pint  or  more  of  workers, 
securing  the  hive  on  a  board  with  rope,  so 
that  it  may  hang  on  a  nail  just  above  the  bee 
escape.  Another  method  is  to  take  two  frames 
of  bees  and  a  queen,  and  place  them  in  a 
nucleus  hive,  or  other  small  hive,  and  fix  them 
in  a  similar  position.  The  bees  will  be  able  to 
get  out  of  their  undesirable  home,  but  unable 
to  return,  and  will  join  the  bees  in  the  hive 
about  their  old  entrance.  While  this  operation 
is  in  progress  it  will  be  well  to  watch  if  the  bee.s 
have  found  other  outlets,  for  these,  of  course, 
become  inlets,  and  must  be  plugged  up  with 
putty  or  other  suitable  material.  If  the  bee.s 
have  occupied  the  cavity  for  a  few  days  only, 
then  the  whole  of  them  may  be  captured  in  tha 
hive  in  about  two  or  three  days. 

Tokin(j  hees  to  the  Htafher. — Great  care  must 
be  taken  when  bees  are  packed  for  transit  by 
rail,  as  they  often  are  when  the  owner  de- 
sires to  take  full  advantage  of  the  Heather 
honeyflow.  It  is  a  good  and  safe  plan  to  screw 
down  the  frames  at  the  projecting  ends,  the 
whole  being  then  quite  firm,  and  tlie  frames 
immovable.  Under  these  conditions  bees  are 
easily  suffocated,  unless  good  ventilation  is 
provided.  Above  the  brood  chnmber  lack 
on  some  perforated  zinc,  and  nail  simi- 
lar zinc  over  the  entrances.  Tlie  niof  should 
have  a  good  ventilator  in  it,  especially  wlien 
the  weather  is  hot.  It  will  also  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  floor-board  to  the  hive,  and 
this  is  easily  performed  with  the  aid  of  about 
six  screws.  When  the  whole  is  securely  roped 
together,  all  will  be  ready  fur  the  journey.  It 
should  be  added  that  hives  intended  for  transit 
in  the  manner  described  should  always  bo  fitted 
with  wired  foundation  for  new  comb:  unwired 
foundation  will  not  bear  the  jarring.  The  hives 
sliould  be  carefully  unpacked  directly  they  arc 
placed  on  the  stands  after  arriving  at  their 
destination. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISnER,  41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as   ivell   as   specimens  oj   plants 

for  namifii;,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communicattous  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a.  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

5peclal  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  leturn  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

•Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
catejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  AUGUST  17— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet,   {Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
Walter    F.    Reed,    on "  Bees    ia    relation    to    Gar- 
dening"). 
WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST  18— 

Shropshire    Hort.    Soc.   Sh.    at   Shrewsbury  (2  days). 
Hemel  Hempstead  Fl.  Sh. 
THURSDAY,  AUGUST  19- 

Roy.    Hort.    Soc.  of    Aberdeen  Exh.    in   Duthie    Park 
(3  days),    Abingdon  Fl.  Show. 


Average  Mean  Temperature  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 62°. 

Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— It' CifH^stfrty,  August  11  (6  p.m.):  Max.  78-4°; 
Min.  57-2=. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^ondon  ^Thursday,  August  12 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  303 ;  Temp.  75";  Weal  her— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  August  11  :  Max.  78"  Guild- 
ford; Min.  68°  N.E.  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

■MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY- 

Trade  sale  of  large  quantities  Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  by   Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 

MONDAY- 
IS, 000    Lilium    Harrisii,    50,000   Tulips,  75,100   Roman 
Hyacinlhs,  150,000   Narcissus,  &c.,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The   proposal   of   the   Royal 
1866-191  !•     Horticultural  Society  to  hold 

an  luternational  Exhihition 
in  London  in  1911,  on  the  lines  of  the  Exhi- 
bition and  Congress  of  1866,  has  reawakened 
interest  in  that  historic  event.  The  two 
illustrations  of  that  Exhihition  we  now  pub- 
lish are  from  photographs  which  were  found 
to  afford  quite  sufficient  detail  for  repro- 
duction, notwithstanding  their  considerable 
age — 44  years.  We  are  indebted  for  these 
to  Mr.  W.  P.  Wright,  who  obtained  them 
from  Mr.  E.  Easton,  a  surviving  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  The  official  Re- 
port of  the  proceedings  (p.  300)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  Class  103,  in 
which  Mr.  Turner's  plants,  illustrated  in  fig. 
49,  were  exhibited.  The  class  was  one  for  eight 
greenhouse  Azaleas  exhibited  by  nursery- 
men, and  the  prizes  were  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Turner,  Slough  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
<fe  Sons,  Chelsea;  and  Mr.  0.  Rhodes,  Syden- 
ham, in  this  order.  The  following  varieties 
were  sliown  by  Mr.  Turner : — Perryana,  illus- 
tris  nova,  variegata,  Sir  Charles  Napier,  Cri- 
terion, Barclayana,  Iveryana  and  Chelsonii. 
Messrs.  Veitch's  plants  were  Criterion,  Mag- 
nificent, Extranii^Juliana,  Trotteriana,  car- 
nea  superba,  Chelsonii  and  Cedo  NuUi. 

A  similar  class  for  eight  Azaleas  was  re- 
served for  amateurs,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  the  names  of  the  winners,   for  several 


were  well  known  in  horticulture  for  many 
years  after  the  exhibition.  They  were  W. 
R.  G.  Farmer,  Esq.,  Nonsuch  Park,  Cheam 
(gr.  S.  M.  Carson) ;  Thos.  Canning,  Esq., 
Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol  (gr.  A.  Morse) ; 
H.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dunstan's,  Regent's 
Park  (gr.  C.  Penny);  Mrs.  Tredwell,  St. 
John's  Lodge,  Norwood  (gr.  B.  Peed) ;  and 
Madame  C.  Legrelle  d'Hanis,  Berchem,  Ant- 
werp (gr.  F.  Vervoort).  The  four  prizes  were 
awarded  to  the  English  exhibits  in  the  order 
the  names  are  now  given.  The  value  of  the 
awards  were  the  same  in  the  amateurs'  as 
the  nurserymen's  class,  namely,  £12,  £10,  £7 
and  £5. 

We  are  not  able  to  describe  the  details  con- 
cerning the  fine  foliage  plants  illustrated  in 
fig.  48,  for  the  photograph  bears  no  indication 
of  the  class  in  which  the  group  was  exhibited. 
Altogether  there  were  238  classes. 

Regarding  the  prospects  of  the  proposal 
that  has  been  made,  we  believe  that  it  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  recognised  that  the 
advantages  which  would  result  from  an  ade- 
quate display  of  the  horticultural  resources 
of  the  nation  are  clear  and  considerable.  The 
chief  characteristic  of  science  is  that  it  grows. 
Like  the  growth  of  things  in  general,  that  of 
such  a  science  as  horticulture  is  slow,  and 
often  imperceptible  to  those  occupied  in  tend- 
ing it.  Therefore,  it  is  well  that  from  time 
to  time  we  should  pause  in  this  latter  work, 
and  take  stock  of  the  progress  which  our 
science  has  made  in  recent  time. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  proposed  Genetic 
Conference  will  be  welcomed.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  plant- 
breeding  during  the  last  decade  is  little  short 
of  wonderful.  Now  that  the  less  difficult 
things  in  hybridisation  have  been  accom- 
plished, and  accomplished  by  none  to  a  greater 
extent  than  by  horticulturists  of  this  coun- 
try, it  is  necessary  that  the  new  methods 
should  become  more  widely  known  and  prac- 
tised. By  no  means  can  this  desired  end  be 
brought  about  better  than  by  such  a  con- 
ference as  that  contemplated.  In  the  direct 
exchange  of  views  between  men  who  perforce 
look  at  problems  of  hjbridisation  from  widely 
different  standpoints,  new  paths  become  out- 
lined, old  prejudices  removed,  and  undue  san- 
guineness  curbed. 

If  such  an  exhibition  be  held,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  not  only  these  islands,  but  all 
parts  of  the  Empire,  may  be  represented,  and 
worthily  represented.  We  would  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that,  besides  the  independent  ex- 
hibits, there  should  be  one  which  display's  the 
horticulture  of  the  Empire.  We  should  also 
like  to  see  well-organised  exhibits  illustrative 
of — and  also  conferences  on — the  various  de- 
partments of  science  which  bear  on  horticul- 
ture, and  which  ought  more  than  is  the  case 
at  present  to  render  important  service  to  the 
horticulturist.  Among  such  departments  of 
science  axillary  to  horticulture  we  may  men- 
tion those  dealing  with  plant  diseases  and 
with  the  new  and  rapidly-growing  soil-science. 
The  art  of  horticulture  has  reached  such  per- 
fection in  this  country  that  we  can  be  sure 
that  in  an  international  exhibition  it  will  ren- 
der a  good  and  imposing  account  of  itself. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  scientific  aspect  of 
horticulture  represented  so  adequately  as  to 
form  a  worthy  complement  to  the  main  and 
essential  display  of  the  art  and  craft  of  horti- 
culture. 


The  State  has  indicated  tha^t  it  does  not  pro- 
pose in  the  future  to  leave  all  the  burdens 
incident  to  an  enterprise  so  great  as  that  of 
an  international  exhibition  to  be  borne  by 
societies  and  individuals.  May  we  not  look 
to  the  State,  therefore,  through  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  for  sympathy  and  support  ?  We 
hope  that  a  powerful  and  thorouglily  repre- 
sentative committee  will  be  formed,  in  order 
that  the  plans  for  the  organisation  of  the 
exhibition  may  be  well  and  truly  laid. 

In  another  column  we  reproduce  a  summary 
of  the  general  proceedings  at  the  1866  Exhi- 
bition, as  printed  in  the  official  Report,  in  the 
liope  that  the  details  may  afford  some  help 
to  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  prepare 
plans  for  1911. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  At  the  afternoon 
meeting  of  Fellows  a  lecture  on  "  Bees  in  Rela- 
tion to  Gardening  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Walter  F.  Reed,  F.I.S.,  F.C.S. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine. '—In  the  issue 
for  August  there  are  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  following  plants: — 

C.tRALLUMA  Nebrownii,  tab.  8267. — This 
species,  named  by  Berger,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  DiNTER  near  Barmen,  in  German  South-west 
Africa.  Living  plants  were  sent  by  him  to 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  at  La  Mortola, 
where  they  flowered  in  July,  1907,  and  again  in 
November,  1908.  C.  Nebrownii  is  one  of  the 
largest-flowered  species  and  is  most  nearly  re- 
lated to  C.  lateritia,  from  which  the  plant  now 
figured  in  the  Magazine  differs  in  having  longer 
pedicels,  a  more  rugose  corolla  of  a  blackish- 
crimson  colour  flaked  with  very  small  yellowish 
spots  on  the  disc  and  at  the  base  of  the  lobe 
instead  of  a  uniform  brick-red.  The  corona  in 
the  present  plant  is  also  larger  than  that  of  C. 
lateritia.  The  plant  requires  very  dry  treat- 
ment, especially  in  winter,  when  little  or  no 
water  should  be  given. 

CvCNOOHEs  DENSiFLORUM,  tab.  8268  (see  fig.  19 
in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  9,  1909). — Mr. 
R.  A.  RoLFE  states  that  this  remarkable  Colom- 
bian Orchid  flowered  in  the  collection  of  the  Rev- 
J.  C.  B.  Fletcher,  Mundham  Vicarage,  Chiches- 
ter, in  November,  1908,  shortly  after  having  been 
obtained  from  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  &  Co.  The 
new  species  appeared  unexpectedly  among  some 
Jlormodes  collected  at  Simacota,  near  the  River 
Opon,  Colombia,  by  Mr.  J.  Birchenall.  It  is  in- 
teresting on  account  of  the  great  diversity  be- 
tween the  sexes.  Male  and  female  flowers  are 
occasionally  borne  together  upon  the  same 
pseudo-bulb,  the  females  being  many  times  larger 
and  heavier  than  the  males,  and  different  not 
only  in  the  shape  of  the  sexual  organ  but  also 
in  the  shape,  texture  and  colour  of  the  perianth. 
The  column  of  the  male  is  long  and  slender, 
bearing  the  anther  at  the  summit,  while  in  the 
female  it  is  very  short  and  stout,  with  a  pair  of 
triangular  fleshy  wings  at  the  sides  of  the 
stigma.  The  lip  in  the  female  is  a  large,  ovate, 
fleshy  body,  but  in  the  male  it  is  reduced  to  a 
small  circular  disc,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
clavate,  marginal  appendages.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  membranous  in  the  males  and  very 
fleshy  in  the  females. 

Erlangea  tomentosa,  tab.  8269. — This  green- 
house plant  was  referred  to  in  these  pages  last 
week  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton,  a  specimen 
having  recently  flowered  in  his  greenitouse  at 
Belgrove.  E.  tomentosa  is  a  member  of 
the    Compositae,    and    is    widely    distributed    in 
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tropical  Africa,  from  British  East  Africa  to 
the  Zambesi.  The  genus  Erlangea  differs 
from  the  genus  Vernonia  only  in  respect 
of  its  reduced  achenes  and  in  having 
the  pappus  reduced  to  very  short  caducous 
hairs.  Until  a  few  years  ago  it  was  deemed  a 
monotypic  group,  but  now  it  is  believed  to  con- 
sist of  at  least  32  species,  several  of  which,  how- 
ever, had  formerly  been  included  in  Vernonia. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  points  out  that  the  nearest  ally 
of  E.  tomeutosa  is  E.  fusca,  from  which  it  is 
readily  distinguishable  by  the  bright  green 
leaves  and  the  scariously-edged  involucral  bracts. 
E.  tomeutosa  is  a  shrub  which  in  habit  much  re- 
sembles some  of  the  Eupatoriums,  and  it  attains  a 
height  of  5  feet.  It  flowers  freely  and  con- 
tinuously during  winter  and  spring.  ,11  admits 
of  easy  cultivation  in  a  greenhouse,  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  winter-flowering  species 
of  Eupatorium.  The  campanulate  flower-heads 
are  of  a  shade  of  lilac,  and  the  leaves  oblong  or 
oblong-lanceolate,  pubescent  above  and  villous- 
tomentose  beneatli. 

Spir.e.\  Henryi,  tab.  8270. — This  species  of 
Spiraea,  belonging  to  the  section  Cliamsdryon, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  Henby  in  Hupeh,  near 
Ichang,  in  1885,  and  later  in  Szechuen.  It  was 
not  introduced  to  cultivation,  however,  until  Jlr. 
E  H.  Wilson  found  it  in  1900,  also  in  Hupeh. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Bean  now  states  that  amongst  older 
species  it  is  most  closely  related  to  S.  canescens, 
and  its  flowers,  as  in  that  species,  are  arranged 
in  rounded  corymbs  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
long,  arching  branches.  Its  nearest  aUy  is, 
however,  S.  Wilsonii,  which  is  also  described  as 
having  the  peduncles  and  pedicels  covered  with 
silky  hairs,  but  is  in  reality  almost  glabrous.  S. 
Henryi  is  a  lax,  spreading  shrub,  7  to  8  feet  in 
height.  It  has  long  oblanceolate  leaves  and  the 
white  flowers  are  produced  in  compound 
corymbs  2  inches  across,  which  are  terminal  on 
short  twigs  springing  from  the  branches  of  the 
previous  year. 

Agave  Wrightii,  tab.  8271. — This  is  a  new 
species,  described  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Drummond. 
The  plant  figured  was  acquired  for  Kew  from  the 
collection  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Kellock  in  1903  under 
the  name  of  A.  Taylori.  It  was  at  once  recog- 
nised that  it  was  not  the  true  A.  Taylori,  but 
for  some  time  it  was  treated  as  a  variant  of  A. 
gcminiflora.  Upon  its  flowering  in  the  Mexican 
house  at  Kew  in  November,  1908,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wright  found  it  to  differ  from  A.  geminiflora  in 
the  colour  of  its  flowers  as  well  as  in  its  leaves, 
which  are  smooth  and  subulate  in  place  of  being 
narrowly  loriform  and  striate.  Mr.  Drumjiond 
points  out  that  his  new  species  approached  most 
closely  to  the  plant  figured  as  A.  geminiflora, 
Botanical  lietj'isUr,  tab.  1145,  in  1828,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  true  A.  geminiflora. 

National  Chrysanthemum. — The  members 
of  this  Society  held  their  annua?  outing  on  Mon- 
day last,  visiting  Friar  Park,  Henley,  the  resi- 
dnce  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp.  The  party,  which 
numbered  116,  entrained  at  Paddington  for 
Taplow,  and  from  thence  the  journey  to  Henley 
was  by  steam  launch.  After  luncheon  the  garden 
at  Friar  Park  was  inspected  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Frank  Crisp  and  bis  gardener,  Mr. 
Knowles. 

Horticultural    Trades'    Association. — 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Trades' 
Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  has 
taken  place  this  year  in  Belfast.  The  members 
arrived  in  that  city  on  Monday  last.  On  Tues- 
day visits  were  made  to  the  nurseries  of  iNIessrs. 
Hugh  Dickson  and  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons.  At  7  p.m.  on  the  same  day  the  members 
met  at  dinner  in  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  and, 
following  the  dinner,  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  elected  and  other  business  transacted. 


On  Wednesday  the  party  visited  Castlewellan, 
and  on  Thursday  the  Portadown  Nurseries,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  jNIcGredy  &  Sons,  and  the 
Newry  Nurseries,  belonging  to  Mr.  T.  Smith. 

"The  Scots  Gar  D'ner." — Mr.  Brothehston, 
Tyninghame,  Prestonkirk,  writes  that  he  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  a  copy  of 
The  Scots  Gard'ner  (1583)  and  is  willing  to  dis- 
pose of  it. 

Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens. — From  the 
Administration  Report  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
■Gardens,  Ceylon,  for  1908,  it  appears  that  much 
interesting  material  in  the  form  of  fungus  plant 
disease  has  found  its  way  to  the  Peradeniya 
Government  Laboratory.  This  included  some 
20  diseases  new  to  the  island,  comprising  such  an 
011a  podrida  as  a  "  witches'  broom  "  on  Cinna- 
mon, stem  and  root  disease  of  Camphor,  a  canker 
of  the  Indiarubber-yielding  Hevea,  a  root  disease 
of  Nutmegs,  a  smut  disease  of  Citronella  grass, 
leaf  and  pod  disease  of  Vanilla,  &c.  Special 
mention  is  made  of  a  root  disease  of  Tea  caused 
by  a  species  of  Diplodia,  which  usually  produces 
the  death  of  the  bushes  after  pruning.  As  it  is 
spread  by  the  spores,  the  Government  mycolo- 
gist, Mr.  T.  Petch,  urges  the  importance  not 
only  of  burning  the  dead  bushes,  but  also  all  the 
prunings,  as  the  fungus  lives  upon  these  as  a 
saprophyte  when  they  are  left  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground  or  buried.  The  practice  of  using 
the  prunings  for  manure  is  much  to  be  depre- 
cated. 

The  Oat  Crop  of  America. — Among  the 
recent  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  one  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Oat  Crop 
(circular  No.  30,  1909),  by  V-r.  C.  W. 
Warburton.  The  author,  in  the  introduction, 
states  that  no  less  than  32,000,000  acres  were 
devoted  to  the  production  of  Oats  in  the  United 
States  in  1907,  and  that  not  only  was  this 
acreage  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
but  also  that  the  yield — about  25  bushels  to  the 
acre — was  the  lowest  since  1893.  j\Ir.  W-\R- 
BURTON  therefore  considers  that  there  is  ample 
room  for  improvement.  He  points  out  that  the 
possible  lines  along  which  this  amelioration  may 
be  effected  are  :  Mechanical  selection ;  introduc- 
tion of  new  seed ;  use  of  the  seed  plot ;  indi- 
vidual plant  selection  and  hybridisation.  The 
several  methods  are  discussed  in  the  order  named. 
Mechanical  selection,  e.g.,  the  separation  of  the 
heavier  and  so  presumably  better  seeds  by 
mechanical  means — wind  power  or  gravity — 
though  it  may  be  of  service  in  removing  weed 
seed  and  shrivelled  grains,  will  not  effect  any 
permanent  improvement  in  the  variety.  For,  as 
has  been  shown  to  be  the  case  with  Wheat,  &c., 
the  ordinary  field  crop  of  Oats  is  a  mixture  of 
several  varieties,  some  of  which  are  tiecessarilij 
inferior.  The  introduction  of  new  seed,  e.g., 
from  Europe,  has  been  beneficial  in  the  past,  but 
the  available  new  varieties  are  not  numerous. 
Exchange  of  seed  from  one  locality  of  the  United 
States  to  another  does  not  in  the  case  of  Oats 
lead  to  better  results  than  are  obtained  by  home- 
raised  seeds.  Therefore,  since  hybridisation  re- 
quires considerable  skill  and  time,  the  most 
promising  method  for  the  improvement  of  tlie 
crop  is  that  offered  by  the  seed  plot — in  other 
words,  tlie  raising  of  seed  from  grains  selected 
from  individual  plants.  The  circular  contains 
useful  advice  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  variety 
testing,  i.e.,  the  raising  of  seed  from  individual 
heads,  should  be  carried  out  and  tiie  manner  in 
which  records  of  sucli  testing  should  be  ke])t. 
Inasmuch  as  tliere  is  a  wide  field  for  the  applica- 
tion of  tliese  metliods  to  all  kinds  of  other  crops, 
we  commend  the  excellently  clear  account  of 
improvement  by  individual  selection  to  all 
interested  in  the  amelioration  of  plants. 


Angr/eoum  caudatum.  —  We  are  askad  to 
state  that  the  specimen  of  Angra;cum  caudatum 
mentioned  in  our  report  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  last  week  was  exhibited 
by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley  (gr.  Jlr.  Newman),  and 
not  by  R.  G.  Foley,  Esq.  The  specimen  was  a 
very  fine  one  and  received  a  Cultural  Com- 
mendation. 

Tile  for  Edging  Paths.  —  The  Weekly 
Florists'  Beview  (Chicago  and  New  York)  inserts 
(July  22)  the  following  letter  and  note  :  "  Kindly 
give  me  the  name  and  address  of  a  firm  handling 
the  blue-fluted  tile  used  extensively  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  for  edging  paths.  The 
Beview  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  any  reader 
who  can  give  the  desired  information. — Ed." 

Edelweiss  and  Alpine  Disasters.— In  the 

Times  fni-  the  6th  inst.  appeared  the  following 
letter  from  Sir  Fr.ank  Crisp  :—"  In  your  im- 
pression of  yesterday  you  record  further  deaths 
of  tourists  in  the  Alps.  One  through  '  making 
a  detour  in  order  to  gather  Edelweiss,'  and 
others  as  '  due  to  attempts  to  gather  Edelweiss.' 
Perhaps  you  would  allow  me  the  same  space  as 
you  did  a  few  years  back  to  again  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Edelweiss  is  not  an  Alpine  pro- 
digy. It  will  grow  on  the  roof  of  the  Bank  of 
England  and  in  an  ordinary  London  back  garden. 
Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  fertility — financial 
and  otherwise — of  the  area  which  the  Bank's  roof 
covers,  the  roof  itself  is  as  infertile  a  place  as 
could  well  be  selected,  whilst  a  London  back 
garden  has  always  been  the  ideal  of  abomination 
as  regards  the  growth  of  floral  rarities.  Assum- 
ing that  anythmg  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  risking  one's  life  to 
gather  a  unique  and  remarkable  flower,  nothing 
can  surely  be  said  in  support  of  taking  such  a 
risk  for  a  flower  that  will  readily  grow  in  the 
waste  places  of  civilisation." 

Horticultural  Exhibits  at  Brussels. — 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  Brussels  exhibition 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  horticulturists,  and 
even  to  fruit-growers  and  market-gardeners.  The 
centenary  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical 
Society  of  Gand  was  celebrated  last  year  by  the 
quinquennial  exhibition,  but  it  will  be  further 
emphasised  on  the  occasion  of  the  Brussels  show. 
In  one  form  or  another,  this  great  society  has  ex- 
isted since  1622,  but  its  present  basis  was  only 
created  100  years  ago.  when  it  started  an  annual 
public  show  in  the  Frascati  Gardens.  Its  mem- 
iDcrs  now  export  from  Belgium  flowers  to  the 
value  of  £600,000  a  year.  It  is  therefore  strong 
enough  to  have  arranged  that  there  shall  be 
permanent  flower  shows  throughout  the  exhibi- 
tion from  iMay  to  October,  and  that  the  grounds 
shall  be  beautified  with  gardens,  The  special 
centenary  show  will  begin  on  April  24  and  extend 
to  May  5,  and  on  the  second  day  it  will  be  visited 
officially  by  the  King  of  Belgium.  In  the  course 
of  this  celebration  there  will  be  an  international 
flower  show  from  April  30  to  Jlay  5,  in  which  it 
is  hoped  that  British  gardeners  will  participate. 
A  similar  show  for  Chrysanthemums  and  other 
autumn  flowers  will  be  held  from  October  29  to 
November  2  ;  while  an  international  show  of  fruit 
and  vegetables  will  take  place  from  September  24 
to  27.  These  are  the  dates  desired  by  the  meet- 
ing at  tho  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  that  Lord 
LvTTON  and  Sir  Aldert  Rollit  attended,  when 
the  exceptional  facilities  for  showing  which  are 
offered  by  tho  Board  of  Trade  were  explained. 
No  fewer  than  250  foreign  experts  will  servo  on 
tho  juries.  It  should  be  understood  also  that 
British  gardeners,  or  groups  of  gardeners,  may 
take  space  in  the  grounds  witli  a  view  to  their 
permanent  decoration  during  the  exhibition.  Tho 
special  regulations  under  which  this  kind  of  ad- 
vertisement is  possible  are  to  be  issued  shortly. 
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Death  of  an  Aged  Gardener. — Wc  are  in- 
formed of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.VMES  Harlock, 
late  gardener  to  Lord  Lilford,  BarnweU, 
Oundle,  in  his  95th  year.  For  32  years  he  had 
charge  of  Lilford  gardens,  but  retired  from  this 
position  with  a  pension  13  years  ago.  He  removed 
to  Peterborough,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  His  death  occurred  at  Stamford.  The  late 
Mr.  H.tRLOCK  was,  in  the  'fifties,  a  frequent  ex- 
hibitor of  Cape  Heaths,  New  Holland  plants,  Pelar- 
goniums, and  Cinerarias  at  the  Stoke  Newingtoii, 
South  Kensington,  and  Botanic  Garden  shows. 
Under  his  charge,  the  gardens  at  Lilford  were 
enlarged  and  improved.  For  64  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Stepney  Lodge  of  Oddfellows, 
and  for  50  years  had  no  occasion  to  demand  sick 
benefit.  The  funeral  took  place  at  Stamford 
Cemetery  on  the  28th  ult. 

Forestry  in  Aberdeenshire. — A  scheme 
in  connection  with  the  afforestation  move- 
ment in  Scotland  was  outlined  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Governors  of  the  Aberdeen  and 
North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture.  It 
was  decided  to  make  immediate  application  to 
Government  for  a  sufficient  grant  to  acquire  from 
3,000  to  4,000  acres  as  a  demonstration  area,  the 
management  of  which  might  be  undertaken  by 
the  Governors  as  part  of  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
administration.  In  a  report  on  the  subject,  a 
sub-committee  which  had  been  considering  the 
matter  pointed  out  that  the  district  embraced 
by  the  College  included  considerably  more  than 
half  of  the  total  forest  area  of  Scotland,  while 
the  counties  of  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
and  Elgin  themselves  contained  over  200,000 
acres  of  wood.  But  there  were  great  possibili- 
ties for  development,  as  these  four  counties  con- 
tained over  half-a-million  acres  of  bare  land  from 
which  plantable  ground  could  be  selected. 
Although  classes  were  conducted  in  the  College 
and  lectures  given  to  actual  forest  workers,  the 
teaching  facilities  were  insufficient.  Therefore,  to 
meet  present  needs  it  was  necessary  to  have  abso- 
lute control  of  an  area  of  forest  and  plantable 
ground  to  provide  for  the  training  of  working 
foresters.  An  area  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres 
with  a  certain  amount  of  standing  timber  would 
best  meet  the  case.  A  certain  number  of  appren- 
tices would  be  engaged  each  year,  and  would 
form  part  of  the  woi'king  staff  of  the  forest, 
whilst  in  addition  to  being  a  training  ground  for 
foresters,  the  area  would  also  serve  as  a  demon- 
stration area.  Experiments  would  be  carried 
out,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  forest  would  be 
worked  on  commercial  lines,  and  would  form 
part  of  any  scheme  of  afforestation  that  might 
subsequently  be  started  by  the  State.  Districts 
were  known  where  land-owners  were  ready  to 
start  planting  scliemes,  but,  as  the  labour  avail- 
able was  unskilled,  it  was  essential  that  a  supply 
of  properly-trained  foremen  should  be  provided. 
The  proposed  scheme,  it  was  emphasised,  in- 
volved no  financial  risk,  and  would  in  time  be 
not  only  self-supporting,  but  profit-earning. 
Commenting  on  the  report,  Mr.  R.  H.  N. 
SelLjUI,  vice-convener  of  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen, explained  that  they  hoped  to  get  the  sup- 
port of  the  various  town  and  county  councils 
within  the  College  area,  and  he  trusted  that  with 
this  influence  they  might  get  £30,000  or  £40,000 
from  the  Government.  The  report  was  adopted, 
and  the  Governors  approved  of  the  action  of 
the  committee  in  memorialising  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  subject. 

Publications  Received.  — A/aniAof  Dicho- 
toma,  ule,  et  sapii  species  Americanae,  A.   \V. 

Botting  Hemsley.  Descrlpt;e.  (Kew  :  Royal  G&r- 
iicns.)—Platanthera  True  Peloria,  by  W.  Botting 
Hemsley.  Extracted  from  the  Linnean  .Society's 
Journal,  Botany,  vol.  x.vxviii..  Octobc-,  1908. 
—  Ihe  Journal  of  the  County  Lcboratories. 
(Chelmsford  :  Vol.   1,  Nos.  1  and  2.)     Price  2d. 


A  MARKET  FRUIT-GROWER'S  YEAR. 

July,  like  June,  was  a  month  not  at  all  pro- 
pitious to  fruit-growers.  In  these  first  two 
months  of  what  should  have  been  summer  there 
was  not  a  single  day  of  genuine  summer  heat, 
according  to  the  jMeteorological  Office  records, 
while  the  hours  of  sunshine  were  greatly  below 
the  average  number.  The  period  was  the  coldest 
and  most  gloomy  for  the  time  of  year  that  has 
been  experienced  since  I  was  old  enough  to  make 
observations.  In  most  parts  of  the  country  the 
excessive  rainfall  of  June  was  repeated  in  July  ; 
but  in  my  own  district  there  was  not  any  excels 
in  either  month.  Indeed,  double  the  quantity  that 
fell  here  would  have  been  welcome  for  tree  fruit 
crops. 

Damage  to  Fruit. 

Where  the  rainfall  was  excessive  great  damage 
was  done  to  the  Strawberry  crop,  while  Cherries 
split  badly,  and  Plums  to  some  extent.  But  the 
injury  to  the  interests  of  fruit-growers  was  not 
confined  to  the  damage  to  fruit ;  for  a  much 
greater  disadvantage  was  the  reduction  in  the 
demand  for  fruit  due  to  the  coldness  of  the 
weather. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. 

Owing  to  the  unusually  plentiful  crop  of  Goose- 
berries, together  with  the  poor  demand,  there 
was  a  disastrous  glut  in  the  market.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  were  sold  at  Is.  to  Is.  6d. 
per  half-sieve  of  28  lbs.,  and  many  tons 
at  even  less  than  Is.  Only  fine  berries,  after  the 
time  of  maturity,  made  as  much  as  2s.  per  half- 
bushel.  In  many  cases  where  sales  were  at  is., 
the  return  was  less  than  the  costs  of  picking,  rail 
carriage,  and  market  expenses.  At  this  place 
(Hailsh.._n)  part  of  a  crop  of  ripe  berries,  thn 
remnants  left  after  the  best  had  been  picked 
when  green,  were  given  away  to  the  pickers,  be- 
cause they  were  not  worth  marketing,  one  lot  of 
small  fruit  having  been  sold  at  6d.  per  half-bushel 
in  London.  Black  Currants  sold  better,  fine 
fruits  of  Boskoop  Giant  having  made  from 
6s.  to  7s.  6d.  per  half-sieve  of  24  lbs. 
Here  may  be  noted  the  curious  fact  that  one 
half-sieve  of  Black  Currants  at  the  highest  price 
made  as  much  as  15  halt'-sieves  of  the  cheapest 
Gooseberries.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  the  price  of  Black  Currants  fell,  in  spite 
of  the  shortness  of  the  crop.  Red  Currants  did 
not  sell  particularly  w^ell  in  any  part  of  the 
season. 

Foreign  Fruit  Pulp. 

In  connection  with  this  poor  demand  for  fruit, 
it  is  w^orth  while  to  notice  a  cause  other  than  the 
coldness  of  the  weather  in  July.  Common  report 
declares  that  the  jam  makers  were  very  poor 
buyers  of  British  fruit,  because  they  increased 
tlieir  consumption  of  foreign  fruit  pulp.  This 
is  a  system  of  foreign  "  dumping  "  that  the 
country  could  do  very  well  without.  Home- 
grown fruit  for  jam  is  cheap  enough  surely,  and 
it  is  a  question  whether  half  the  foreign  pulp 
that  we  import  arrives  in  a  wholesome  condition. 

Plums  and  Apples.' 
Where  Plums  escaped  damage  from  frost  when 
they  were  in  blossom,  the  crop  is  a  good 
one ;  but  in  the  most  important  Plimi  districts 
reports  state  that  the  yield  is  small  as  a 
rule,  though  fair  on  some  varieties.  The 
Apple  crop  is  certainly  a  very  poor  one  in  Kent, 
and  in  districts  of  Sussex,  Essex,  and  Suffolk 
that  I  have  visited.  Not  only  are  Apples  thin 
on  the  trees  of  most  varieties,  but  they  are  also 
below  the  usual  size,  and  large  quantities  have 
been  rendered  unmarketable  by  the  damage  done 
to  the  trusses  of  fruit  by  aphides. 

Summer  Pruning. 
When  time  allowed  in  July,  progress  was  made 
in  the  summer  pruning  of  young  Apple  trees. 
In  the  course  of  the  work  a  difficulty  occurred 
as  to  what  should  be  done  to  main  shoots 
covered  with  a  mass  of  curled  leaves,  and  twisted 
in  many  cases,  through  the  persistent  attacks  of 
the   aphis,    which    lasted    up   to   the   end   of   the 


month,  in  spite  of  repeated  sprayings.  To  leave 
them  till  the  autumn  or  winter  pruning- 
was  not  desirable,  unsightly  objects  as  they  were,, 
and  yet,  to  cut  them  back  to  where  it  would 
be  advisable  to  cut  them  in  the  winter  seemed 
a  hazardous  experiment,  because  new  shoots 
would  grow  from  a  point  just  below  the  cuts, 
and  these  might  not  mature  sufficiently  to  live 
through  the  winter.  One  thing  was  certain — it 
could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  leavQ  the  whole 
of  a  deformed  shoot  to  use  up  the  nourishment 
of  a  tree,  and  in  most  cases  a  portion  of  the  mal- 
formation was  cut  off,  but  not  as  much  as  will 
be  cut  later.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the 
experiment  of  cutting  aphis-ruined  shoots  back 
below  the  point  of  injury  was  tried,  and  the 
results  will  be  aw-aited  with  interest. 

The  Woolly  Aphis. 
The  so-called  "  American  blight  "  was  not  as 
troublesome  as  usual  during  the  period  of  cold 
weather,  though  it  was  bad  enough  in  a  planta- 
tion of  young  trees  and  stocks  grafted  in  the 
spring,  where  the  pest  was  introduced  with  a  con- 
signment of  Apple  stocks.  Beyond  all  compari- 
son, so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  best 
remedy  is  methylated  spirit,  used  neat.  In  pene- 
trative action,  this  fluid  surpasses  any  other  that 
I  have  tried,  and  it  is  immediately  fatal  to  every 
aphis  that  it  touches.  An  objector  to  the  use 
of  this  remedy  once  declared  that  undiluted 
methylated  spirit  was  injurious  to  trees ;  but  I 
have  tested  it  thoroughly  and  found  it  quite 
harmless.  It  has  been  used  repeatedly  to  destroy 
colonies  of  woolly  aphis  in  the  budded  portions 
of  Apple  stocks,  the  spirit  having  run  all  over 
the  buds.  The  stocks  so  treated  have  been- 
labelled,  and  examination  afterwards  has  proved 
that  the  buds  wetted  with  the  spirit  grew  as- 
well  as  others  not  so  treated.  Similarly,  young 
shoots  have  been  treated  when  the  aphis  was. 
found  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  without  any 
apparent  harm. 

Out-door  Standard  Peaches. 
Eight  or  nine  years  ago  an  account  was  given, 
of  good  crops  of  Peaches,  and,  I  think.  Necta- 
rines also,  having  been  grown  on  standard  trees 
in  the  open  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Mr.  Turner 
at  Slough.  This  induced  me  to  plant  a  few  trees 
on  one  side  of  my  home  orchard,  as  it  seemed 
likely  that  my  locality  would  be  more  favour- 
able than  Slough.  The  Nectarines  have  been  a. 
failure,  never  bearing  more  than  a  slight  sprink- 
ling of  fruit,  and  the  Peach  trees  have  borne 
a  fair  crop  only  once  before  the  present  season, 
in  which  they  are  fairly  covered  with  fruits.  The 
experiment  is  not  recommended  for  imitation.  A 
Southern  Gi*^wer. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1866. 

SUMMARY    OF   GENERAL   PROCEEDINGS- 

The  International  Horticultural  Exhibition, 
and  Botanical  Congress  of  London  was  originated 
amongst  a  few  representatives  of  British  horti- 
culture and  botany,  who  had  accepted  the  invita- 
tion to  attend  the  first  of  these  international 
meetings,  held  in  1864,  at  Brussels,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Federation  of  the  Horticultural 
Societies  of  Belgium,  and  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  Belgian  Royal  Family.  The 
action  then  taken  was  followed  up  by  those  wha 
attended  the  Exhibition  and  Congress  at  Amster- 
dam in  1865,  when  a  pledge  was  given  or  implied 
that  a  similar  meeting  should,  if  possible,  take 
place  in  London  in  1866. 

With  the  object  of  carrying  out  these  views,  a 
preliminarv  meeting  was  held  in  St.  James's. 
Hall  on  May  18,  1865.  Present:  J.  J.  Blandy, 
Esq.,  chairman;  Messrs.  J.  Fraser,  J.  Gibson, 
Dr.  R.  Hogg,  C._  Lee,  Dr.  M.  T.  Wasters,  T. 
Moore,  G.  U.  Skinner,  J.  Standish,  C.  Turner, 
and  H.  J.  Veitch.  At  this  meeting  a  Provisional 
Committee  was  formed  (Mr.  Thomas  Moore  acting 
as  secretary)  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
scheme  for  carrying  out  the  proposed  Exhibition 
and  Congress.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by 
the  Provisional  Committee  was  to  confer  with 
the  Council  of  the   Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
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with  a  view  to  secure  its  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  the  scheme.  Somewhat  later  the  Linnean 
Society  and  the  Society  of  Arts  were  invited  to 
take  part  iji  the  movement,  and  the  Council  of 
the  latter  body  accepted  the  invitation,  and  set 
apart  the  sum  of  £50  to  be  offered  as  prizes  for 
implements. 

The  general  preliminaries  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  the  Provisional  Committee,  a  meeting 
of  supporters  took  place  on  July  1,  1865,  when  a 
prize  schedule  was  agreed  to,  and  it  was 
announced  that  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  under- 
taking to  the  amount  of  £1,001  5s.  had  already 
been  promised,  while  the  further  sum  of 
£2,296  5s.  had  been  guaranteed. 

The  following  gentlemen  were,  at  this  meeting, 
delegated  to  act  as  an  Executive  Committee  to 
carry  out  the  E.\hibition  and  Congress,  namely  ; — 

Chairman. 
Sir  C.  Wentworth  Dilke,   Bart.,  M.P. 

Defuty    Chairman. 

John   J.   Blandv,   Esq.,    V.P.R.H.S. 

T  reasttrer. 

Sir    D.^NIEL    Cooper,    Bart. 


and  several  interviews  with  these  gentlemen  were 
held,  in  the  course  of  which,  so  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  framing  a  guarantee  deed  were 
pointed  out,  and  it  was  found  that  the  expenses 
connected  therewith  would  be  so  heavy,  and  the 
delay  occasioned  so  considerable,  that  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  decided  on  dispensing  with  a 
guarantee  deed,  which  was  therefore  never 
executed.  Cards  of  admission,  and  other  privi- 
leges, were  nevertheless  forwarded  to  all  those 
who  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  join  in 
the  execution  of  such  a  deed. 

By  the  month  of  September  the  Executive 
Committee  was  enabled  to  decide  finally  as  to  its 
course  of  action.  It  had  been  felt  from  the  first 
that  the  exhibition  should  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society ;  and  upon  negotiation  with  the  Council, 
it  was  agreed  that  a  sum  of  £300  should  be  paid 
to  the  Society  as  a  consideration  for  the  use  of 
its  garden  during  the  Exhibition  week,  the  Com- 
mittee providing  the  necessary  music  for  the 
week  (£194  16s.  8d.).  and  thkt  the  Fellows  of 
the  Society,  the  holders  of  their  transferable 
tickets,   and  the  debenture  holders  should  have 


charges  on  account  of  glass  sashest  for  lighting 
the  Orchid  tent,  and  for  iron  gutters  and  other 
fittings ;  and  these,  with  the  necessary  outlay  for 
ground-work,  raised  the  cost  of  the  Exhibition 
tent  and  ground  to  £3,946.  Since  the  close,  the 
Committee  has  betin  called  on  to  restore  the 
ground  to  its  original  level,  which  will  cost 
about  £130.  When  it  was  proposed  to  prolong 
the  Exhibition  for  five  additional  days,  it  was 
agreed  that  Mr.  Unite  should  take  20  per  cent, 
of  the  receipts,  after  payment  of  the  expenses 
consequent  upon  the  extension  of  the  duration  of 
the  show,  and  this  percentage  amounted  to  £700. 
The  Orchid  tent  was,  with  great  liberality, 
heated  by  Mr.  Ormson,  of  Chelsea,  free  of 
charge. 

The  plan  for  laying  out  the  interior  of  the  tent 
was  designed  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  was  carried 
out  under  his  superintendence.  The  area  covered 
with  canvas  was  3  acres  2  roods  and  38  poles. 
Of  this  space,  55,000  feet  were  allotted  for 
plants,  50,000  feet  for  promenades,  and  20,000- 
feet  for  single  specimens  and  decoration,  exclu- 
sive of  the  compartments  devoted  to  Orchids, 
to  fruit,  and  to  vegetables.     The  pathways,  in- 
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Committee. 

Pro 

fessor  Bentley, 

F.L.S. 

Dr.  M. 

T.  Masters,  F 

Mr. 

W.   Bull,  F.L.S 

Mr.  T. 

OSBORN. 

Mr, 

E.     EA5TON. 

Mr.  W, 

.    Paul. 

Mr. 

C.    Edmonds. 

Mr.  J. 

Standish. 

Mr. 

John  Fleming. 

Mr.  C. 

Turner. 

Mr. 

R.  Fortune. 

Mr.  J. 

Veitch,    F.L.S. 

Mr. 

J.  Gibson. 

Mr.  B. 

S.   Williams. 

Mr. 

J.    Lee. 

Secretaries. 
Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  F.L.S.   (Exhibition). 
Dr.    Berthold    Seemann,*    F.L.S.    (Congress). 
Dr.   R.   Hogg,   F.LS.  (General  Business) 

Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Barclay, 
Bevan  &  Co.  were  nominated  bankers  to  the 
undertaking ;  and  Messrs.  Fladgute,  Clarke  & 
Finch  were  named  as  solicitors.  At  a  later 
period  Mr.  Richard  Dean  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary. 

As  it  was  early  seen  that  the  expenses  would 
be  very  considerable,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
invite  subscriptions,  in  return  for  which  certain 
privileges  and  tickets  were  assured,  as  explained 
in  the  Regulations  as  to  admission. 

With  reference  to  the  Guarantee  Fund,  a  Sub- 
Committee  was  appointed  to  consult  the  solicitors, 

♦Succeeded    by    Dr.     Masters. 


the  privilege  of  free  entry  to  the  Exhibition 
on  the  day  after  the  opening,  the  garden  being 
open  to  them  on  every  day.  It  was  at  first  in- 
tended to  have  had  the  main  portion  of  the  show 
in  the  western  annexe  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Gardens ;  but,  at  a  later  period,  the  permission 
of  the  Government,  and  of  the  first  Commissioner 
of  her  Majesty's  Works,  that  it  might  be  held  on 
the  adjoining  and  more  convenient  site  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1862,  was  obtained.  Subsequently, 
when  it  was  found  desirable  to  extend  the  period 
of  the  show  beyond  the  four  days  originally  con- 
templated, a  fresh  arrangement  was  made  with 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
by  which  the  Committee,  on  granting  the 
Fellows  another  free  day  at  the  show,  and  on 
pi'oviding  music  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society  for 
the  five  additional  days  (£100),  was  permitted  to 
have  the  use  of  the  garden  up  to  the  close  of  the 
Exhibition. 

The  Exhibition  building,  erected  after  plans 
recommended  by  the  Building  Committee  (Messrs. 
C.  Lee,  J.  Gibson,  H.  J.  Veitch.  and  J.  Standish). 
was  contracted  for  by  Mr.  Unite,  of  Paddington, 
the  amount  of  the  contract  being  £2,000.  To 
this    sum,    however,    have    to    bo    added    further 


eluding  those  of  the  Orchid  tent,  occupied 
60,000  feet — sufficient  to  accommodate  15,000 
persons  within  the  tent,  allowing  4  feet  for  each 
person.  Several  van  loads  of  large  pjants, 
upwards  of  100  in  number,  were  kindly  lent 
from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  for  the  purpose 
of  being  placed  in  certain  prominent  positions  in 
the  tent.  Some  Palms  and  other  fine  specimen 
plants  were  also  lent  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

As  regards  railway  transit,  all  the  principal 
companies  (the  Great  Eastern  only  excepted) 
agreed  to  convey  truck  loads  of  plants  to  and 
from  London  at  a  single  fare;  but  no  reduction 
could  be  obtained  for  smaller  quantities,  and  tho 
several  companies  declined  to  grant  special  con- 
cessions as  to  passengers,  in  consequence  of  the 
show  being  held  in  the  Whitsun  week,  durinf; 
wliich  unusual  facilities  for  travelling,  of  which 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition  could  avail  themselves, 
were,  it  was  pointed  out,  always  granted  to  the 
public.  (7-^   ^^   continued.) 

tThcsc  glass  sashes,  adopted  as  a  precaution  against 
injurinc  the  plants,  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  The 
tent  without  them  was  found  to  be  light  enough,  and 
where  the  glass  was  used,   it  had  to  be  painted  over. 
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(The  Editots  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
ihe  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Rainfall  at  Rothamsted.— The  total 

rainfall  at  the  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station 
for  the  month  of  July  amounts  to  a  little  over 
3  inches,  which  is  rather  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  past  56 
years.  The  rainfall  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  (January  to  July)  amounts  to 
15^  inches,  which  is  also  half  an  inch  in  excess  of 
the  average  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  56  years.  March  gave  1.88  inches  over 
the  average  fall,  June  1.70  inches  over,  and  July 
0.58  inch  in  excess.  The  total  excess  of  rain  for 
these  three  months  amounts,  therefore,  to 
4.16  inches,  equal  to  420  tons  of  water  per  acre 
above  the  average.  The  other  four  months, 
January,  February,  April  and  May,  each  showed 
a  considerable  deficiency  compared  with  the  aver- 
age, which  more  than  balanced  the  excess  of 
March,  June  and  July.  The  greatest  fall  in  24 
hours  occurred  on  June  1,  when  1^  inches  of  rain, 
were  recorded.  So  far,  the  present  season,  in 
this  district,  has  not  suffered  from  an  excessive 
rainfall,  but  from  a  continuance  ot"  dull,  gloomy 
and  sunless  weather,  which  has  had  a  bad  in- 
fluence on  the  satisfactory  ripening  of  the  grain 
crops.  The  majority  of  the  Wheat  and  Barley 
crops  are  quite  three  weeks  later  than  usual  in 
this  neighbourhood.     /.  J.    Willis,  Harjyenden. 

Spotted  Fuchias.  —  I  have  contributed 
occasionally  to  the  Gardeners'  ChronidQ  for 
a  period  of  over  50  years,  being  m  w 
jiearly  80  years  of  age.  It  is  gratifying  to  me 
to  see  that  lately  the  Fuchsia  is  more  often 
mentioned  than  for  many  years  past.  It  has 
occurred  to  me,  therefore,  that  raisers  of  the 
present  time  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
notes.  In  1881  I  discovered  four  seedlings  in  a 
shady  border  with  flowers,  the  white  corollas  of 
which  were  f^potted  like  Odontoglossums.  No.  1 
had  large  white  corollas  with  black  spots;  No.  2 
had  brown  spots.  No.  3  small  spots.  No.  4  tiny 
spots.  I  lifted  them  to  pot  up,  but  just  at  the 
moment  my  attention  was  required  to  another 
matter,  and  I  laid  them  in  the  border  for  the 
time.  It  was  two  or  three  days  before  I  went 
for  them  again,  and  I  was  sorry  to  find  the  sun 
had  parched  them  up.  I  have  never  heard  of 
such  things  as  spotted  Fuchsias  since.  I  have  at 
the  present  time  a  batch  of  seedling  Fuchsias. 
The  foliage  is  as  handsome  as  some  varie- 
ties of  Coleus,  but  none  is  in  flower  yet. 
Edmund  Bland,  Belmont,  Fordham,  Camhs. 

A  PEOPLE'S  Arbour   Day. — Anyone  who  has 

travelled  along  the  country  roads  in  Germany 
cannot  have  failed  to  observe  that  they  are 
planted  on  both  sides  with  fruit  trees.  To  see 
them  in  early  summer,  when  they  are  avenues 
of  Apple,  Pear  and  Cherry  trees  in  full  bloom, 
or  in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  when  the 
branches  are  laden  with  fruit,  is  a  sight  .'ot 
easily  equalled  or  forgotten.  From  a  report  be- 
fore me,  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of 
Saxony,  I  notice  that,  after  providing  employ- 
ment for  a  large  number  of  "  tree-wardens,"  and 
occasional  work  for  a  larger  number  of  persons 
engaged  in  picking  and  marketing  the  fruit,  after 
providing  all  who  choose  to  have  them  with  free 
meals  of  fruit  throughout  the  autumn,  and  after 
beautifying  a  countryside  corresponding  in  parts 
to  our  own  Black  Country,  this  department 
made,  during  1908,  a  profit  of  £12,000.  I  am 
prompted  to  suggest  that  a  similar  system  of 
roadside  fruit-tree  planting  be  instituted  here, 
and,  by  way  of  making  its  realisation  practicable 
in  the  near  future,  I  would  further  suggest  that 
we  take  also  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of  the 
Colonies,  and  establish  a  people's  Arbour  Day. 
An  additional  holiday  seems  greatly  needed  to 
break  the  long  spell  of  work  from  now  until 
Christmas.  Such  a  day  would  most  naturally 
fall  in  the  first  part  of  October,  the  most  suitable 
time  for  fruit-tree  plantmg.  If  an  influential 
society  were  formed — I  suggest  Lord  Avebury  as 
its  natural  president — to  lead  the  agitation,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  the  public 
bodies  controlling  the  roads,  and  collect  funds 
and  trees,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  a  few 
years,  it  would  literally  "  change  the  face  of  the 
country,"  and  provide  an  enormous  amount  of 
productive  employment  for  capable  and  willing 


hands.  To  give  details  of  the  organisation  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  to  my  mind  would  take  up  too  much  of 
your  valuable  space ;  but  I  venture  to  submit 
that,  since  there  are  the  roads  and  the  un-  and 
under-employed,  and  thousands  of  public-spirited 
people  desirous  of  helping  the  unemployed 
as  long  as  their  donations  are  spent  use- 
fully, the  task  of  organising  this  scheme 
of  roadside  fruit-tree  planting  as  a  ra- 
tional investment  of  money  and  surplus  labour 
does  not  seem  to  present  extraordinary  difficul- 
ties. W.  R.  Bodter,  S3-91,  Great  Titch/hld 
Street,  London,   W. 

The  1866  ExHreiTiON.— Your  correspondent 

in  last  week's  issue  (see  p.  98)  states  it  is  given 
to  few  living  to  recall  the  famous  South  Ken- 
sington Show  of  1866.  I  for  one  can  recall  the 
most  striking  exhibits  of  that  show,  and  I  have 
missed  very  few  exhibitions  and  meetings  of  the 
R.H.S.  since  that  time.  May  the  1911  exhibi- 
tion be  a  great  success  !  The  progress  ;n  horti- 
culture since  1866  is  indeed  marvellous.  John 
Carvill. 

The  Potato  Disease.— Phytothphora  infes- 
tans  has  at  last  made  its  appearance  in  this  dis- 
trict. A  week  ago  merely  scattered  specimens 
were  met  with,  but  now  it  is  widely  distributed. 
Considering  we  had  4.52  inches  of  rain  in  July 
and  1.99  inches  the  first  three  days  of  August,  w*e 
must  be  thankful  the  disease  did  not  come  sooner. 
O.  B.  P.,  North   Wootfon,  King's  Lynn. 

Unanswered  AppLtCATioNs  for  Employ- 
ment.— Being  out  of  employment  through  no 
fault  of  my  own,  I  have  advertised  several  times 
for  a  situation,  and  I  have  replied  to  numerous 
advertisements  of  situations  I  am  qualified  to  fill. 
Some  employers  have  been  kind  enough  to  reply, 
but  the  majority  have  not  done  so.  Being  out  of 
work,  I  have  to  look  at  the  penny  before  buying 
the  stamp  to  post  the  letter,  and  I  think  that  "any- 
one who  is  in  a  position  to  employ  a  gardener 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  rep'ly  to  a  letter 
which  is  merely  an  answer  to  an  advertisement 
published  by  himself,  and  this  even  though  the 
vacancy  has  been  filled.     Nemo. 

Raffiatape. — The  actions  against  two  of  our 
leading  firms  of  seed  merchants  compel  me  to 
make  the  following  explanation : — In  the 
Inventors'  Manual  may  be  seen  the  fol- 
lowing: "  Letters  patent  may  be  obtained 
for :  *  The  application  of  a  known  substance 
to  a  new  purpose,  when  some  inventive 
po\yer  is  evidently  necessary  to  make  the  appli- 
cation available  for  the  new  purpose.'  "  Raffia- 
tape w-as  never  used  for  tying  up  plants  before 
I  applied  my  inventive  power  and  patented  the 
stuff  for  the  perfectly  new  purpose  of  tying  up 
plants,  because  it  stretches  to  enable  the  plants 
to  grow.  The  patent  was  fully  granted  me,  but 
in  1906  it  was  revoked,  causing  me  much  loss, 
through  no  fault  of  my  own.  Due  notice  of  this 
revocation  was  given  to  the  trade,  yet  some 
firms  still  marked  raffiatape,  pure  and  simple,  as 
"  West's  Patent  Raffiatape."  Prior  to  this 
patent  being  annulled,  I  applied  for  the  registra- 
tion of  the  word  Raffiatape,  and  a  second  patent 
for  the  improved  mode  of  coiling  tape,  to  prevent 
it  entangling  had  been  secured.  This  second 
patent,  being  granted  under  the  new  Act,  is  a 
valid  one,  and  cannot  be  set  aside  like  the  first 
patent,  which  was  under  the  old  Act ;  therefore 
it  comes  about,  that  although  it  is  wrong  to 
mark  Raffiatape  as  "  West's  Patent,"  yet  it  is 
quite  correct  to  style  the  improved  raffiatape  coils 
as  "  West's  Patent  Coils,"  as  was  done  before 
the  revocation  of  the  first  patent  and  ever  since. 
C.   E.    We.it. 

Principles  of  Mendelism. — I  have  been 
disappointed  in  not  seeing  any  comment  i-egard- 
ing  the  leading  article  on  Prof.  Bateson's  work, 
published  in  the  issue  for  July  24.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  many  to  know  if  anyone  else  has 
attempted  the  crossing  of  the  two  white  Sweet 
Peas  Emily  Henderson  and  Blanch  Burpee.  If 
so,  have  the  results  obtained  by  them  been  identi- 
cal with  those  of  Prof.  Bateson?  What  is  the 
parentage  of  these  two  Peas?  As  Mendelism  is 
a  subject  of  great  importance  to  horticulturists, 
it  would  be  advantageous  to  have  the  opinions 
of  hybridists,  particularly  those  who  have  worked 
with  Sweet  Peas.  P.  -S'.  Folhoell,  Drumpellicr, 
Coatbridge. 


A  Curious  Spray  of  Sweet   Peas. — At  a 

village  show  held  near  Reigate  recently  there 
was  shown  an  extraordinary  spray  of  Etta  Dyke 
Sweet  Pea.  The  stem  was  fasciated  and"  flat- 
tened, and  at  its  upper  part  divided  into  two 
separate  spikes.  At  the  base  of  the  fork  or  divi- 
sion was  a  twin  flower  having  two  standards,  four 
wings,  two  keels,  and  two  styles,  with  many 
stamens.  On  either  of  the  divided  points  were  four 
normal  flowers  but  all  close  together.  Thus  there 
were  on  this  spray  no  fewer  than  nine  flowers,  and 
when  first  brought  to  me  I  regarded  it  as  a  truss 
or  spike  from  the  large,  white  Lathyrus  lati- 
folius,  but  a  closer  inspection  revealed  its  singu- 
lar nature.  It  gave  one  an  idea  of  a  race  of 
Sweet  Peas  which,  in  a  normal  state,  would  pro- 
duce twin  points  or  sprays  on  ordinary  stems 
that  some  day  perhaps  may  become  common.  To 
obtain  new  colours  or  finer  flowers  on  the  existing 
race  seems  difficult.  Raisers  may  well  seek  for 
newer  qualities.     .1.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

August  3. — Prrxent :  E.  A.  Bowles.  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair);  :Messrs.  A.  W. 
Sutton,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  J.  Douglas,  W. 
Hales,  G.  S.  Saunders,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden 
(hon.  secretary). 

Diseased  Water  Lilies. — Mr.  G.  S.  S.4UNDERS 
reported  that  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  any 
insect  or  fungus  pest  upon  the  Water  Lilies  sent 
to  the  last  meeting,  and  he  considered  it  proba- 
ble that  the  condition  of  the  water,  which  smelt 
very  unpleasant,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  plants. 

Sparrows  and  Water  Lilies. — Mr.  W.  Hales 
showed  leaves  of  Water  Lilies  with  a  large 
number  of  scratches  upon  them,  caused  by 
sparrows'  feet.  The  sparrows  stand  upon  the 
leaves  in  order  to  reach  the  water,  and  scratch 
the  leaves  in  their  endeavour  to  retain  their 
balance. 

Poinciana  regia. — Mr.  S.  P.  L.^ncastee,  of 
Alipur,  Calcutta,  sent  drawings  illustrating  the 
variation  in  the  gorgeous  flowers  of  this  beautiful 
plant. 

Green.  Sweet  Pea. — Rev.  W.  Wilks  exhibited 
flowers  of  a  Sweet  Pea  of  a  yellowish-green 
colour.    The  plants  had  come  true  from  seed. 

Malformed  Pea.  —  Mr.  E.  E.  Turnek, 
Coggeshall,  sent  a  flower  of  the  culinary 
Pea  showing  a.xial  proliferation  and  various 
malformations,  particularly  in  producing  free 
stamens  and  regular  petals  in  some  of  the  small 
flowers.  Mr.  Saunders  took  the  specimen  for 
further  examination. 

Cones  of  Pinus  Sabiniana. — Mrs.  Hadley,  of 
Parkside,  Reigate,  sent  two  huge  cones  of  this 
Pine  from  a  tree  grown  in  her  garden  which  had 
carried  five  cones. 


DERBY  GARDENERS'. 

The  first  annual  show  in  connection  with  the 
Derbyshire  Gardeners'  Association  was  held 
recently  in  the  Albert  Hall.  The  Mayoress  of 
Derby  performed  the  opening  ceremony  and 
judged  the  table  decorations. 

Trade  exhibits  were  of  high  quality.  Mr. 
Sydenh.\m,  of  Melbourne,  showed  a  fine  display 
of  herbaceous  perennials  ;  Mr.  Lowe,  of  Beeston, 
and  iMr.  SiMS,  of  Borrowash,  splendid  collections 
of  Roses.  Jlr.  Cole,  Ashbourne,  contributed 
Sweet  Peas  of  excellent  quality. 

Competitive  classes  were  numerous,  the  most 
important  being  those  for  Sweet  Peas  and  Rosea. 
A  Silver  Challenge  Cup  was  offered  by  Messrs. 
Haywood,  Ltd.,  for  six  vases  of  Sweet  Peas,  and 
this  brought  15  competitors,  Mr.  Sims  winning 
with  the  varieties  Evelyn  Hemus,  Princess 
Beatrice,  Dorothy  Tennant,  Etta  Dyke,  Helen 
Lewis,  and  J.  Ingman.  A  Silver  Cup  was  also 
offered  by  Councillor  Johnson  for  the  best  exhibit 
in  the  three  classes  for  Roses.  This  was  secured 
by  Mr.  J.  Beakdsley,  Ilkeston. 

By  the  kind  permission  of  Sir  Peter  Walker, 
Bart.,  a  large  party  of  members  of  the  Darby- 
.shire  Ciardeners'  Association  recently  visited 
Osmaston  Manor  gardens.     F.   M. 
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August  2. — The  25tli  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  Knowsley  Park.  The  entries  were  fully 
up  to  the  average  in  number  and  the  quality  of 
the  exhibits,  especially  plants,  was  superior  to 
those  of  former  years.  Tliere  was  only  one  ex- 
hibit in  the  class  tor  a  group  of  plants  measur- 
ing 11  feet  in  diameter.  This  was  shown  by 
F."D.  NuTT.iLL,  Ksq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Roberts), 
and   was   awarded    the   1st   prize. 

Mrs.  Harding  (gr.  Mr.  J.  McFall)  won  the 
1st  prize  in  the  class  for  two  Palms  or  Cycads. 

Four  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  were  best 
shown  by  T.  Henshaw,  Esq.  (gr,  Mr.  J, 
George),  '  He  had  Clerodendron  Balfourianum 
and  AUamanda  Hendersonii  in  good  condition, 

Mr,  H,  McFall  led  in  the  class  for  four 
greenhouse  plants  in  flower,  and  he  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  in  most  of  the  classes  for 
plants. 

The  best  Begonias  were  shown  by  Mr,  D, 
McKelvie, 

In  the  classes  for  tluee  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
three  Fuchsias,  three  Coleus  and  six  table  plants 
respectively,  Mr.  W.  H.  Roeeets  won  the  1st 
prize  in  each  case. 

In  the  classes  for  Roses  Mr.  J.  George,  Mr.  H. 
McFall,  and  Capt.  Young  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Kilshaw) 
were  prominent  prize-winners. 

Fruits  were  generally  well  shown  In  the  class 
for  four  dishes  of  distinct  kinds,  John  Stone, 
Esq,  (gr,  Mr.  D.  JIcKelvie)  secured  the  leading 
place,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Melon, 
Crimson  Galande  Peach,  and  Elruge  Nectarine, 
2nd,  Mrs.  Pabkington  (gr,  Mr,  Thomas  Eaton), 

The  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  were  shown  bv  Joseph  Beecham,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Oldham)." 

Mr.  H.  McFall  was  1st  for  two  bunches  of 
I\Iuscat  of  Alexandria. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  any  other  black 
Grape,  John  Stone,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  D.  McKel- 
vie), won  the  1st  prize  with  Gros  IMaroc  ;  whilst 
for  two  bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape  Mr. 
W.  Oldham  won  with  well-coloured  examples  of 
Buckland  Sweetwater. 

F.  St.^pleton  Bretherton,  Esq,  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Nelson),  .showed  the  best  Peaches ;  and  Mr,  D, 
McKelvie  the  best  Nectarines, 

In  classes  for  vegetables  the  1st  prize  for  eight 
varieties  was  won  by  ^Ir,  J.  George  with  a 
capital  collection,  including  Intermediate  Car- 
rots, Magnum  Bonum  French  Beans,  Early  Gem 
Peas,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions  and  Al  Tomatos, 

In  the  classes  for  single  dishes  the  following 
exhibitors  secured  1st  prizes : — Messrs,  W.  J, 
RoBEATS,  H.  McFall,  and  D.  McKelvie. 


cellent  exhibit  of  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas,  which 
were  greatly  admired.  Messrs.  Wood  &  Ingham 
also  had  an  interesting  exhibit. 


RAMSEY    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  2. — The  annual  exhibition  of  this 
society  was  held  on  the  above  date  in  the  beau- 
tiful grounds  of  the  Abbey.  The  entries  were 
not  quite  up  to  the  average,  and  the  decrease 
was  emphasised  owing  to  the  inclement  weather 
of  the  morning,  which  prevented  exhibitors  from 
a  distance  taking  their  produce  to  the  show. 

In  the  open  clas.ses  for  Roses  some  delightful 
varieties  were  shown.  Lord  De  Ramsey  won 
the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  plants 
with  a  fine  collection  skilfully  arranged. 

Exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas  were  the  finest  that 
have  been  seen  at  Ramsey.  Pot  plants_  were,  on 
the  whole,  good,  but  there  was  a  slight  falling 
oft  in  the  number  of  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
Coleus. 

The  fruit  slrown  in  the  open  classes  was  well 
up  to  the  average  Lord  De  Ramsey  won  the 
1st  prize  for  Nectarines. 

Quite  up  to  the  usual  high  standard  of  the 
Ramsey  show  were  the  cut  flowers,  the  display 
of  Carnations  being  praiseworthy.  The  vege- 
tables were  also  of  a  high  order,  Potatos  being 
the  outstanding  feature.  In  the  special  classes 
for  which  the  prizes  were  presented  by  Lord  De 
Ramsey,  some  exquisite  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas 
were  seen.  Lady  De  Ramsey  presented  the  prizes 
for  the  table  decorations,  and  although  there 
were  only  four  entries,  the  exhibits  were  very 
charming. 

Lord  De  Ramsey  won  the  cup  in  the  open 
section  for  the  greatest  number  of  point.s.  and 
Mr.  G.  D.  Day  secured  that  for  the  amateurs' 
classes  for  the  second  time,  whilst  Mr.  H.  Har- 
rison won  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
bronze  medal  in  the  cottagers'  section.  Messrs, 
W,   &  J,  Brown,  of  Peterborough,  had  an  ex- 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  3. — The  monthly  meeting  of  the  above 
association  was  held  at  6,  St,  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date,  Mr,  Whytock,  the  pre- 
sident, presided  over  an  audience  of  about  70 
members,  A  paper  on  "  The  Flora  of  Tannahill" 
was  read  by  Mr,  Alex,  Johnstone,  Hay  Lodge, 
Trinity,  Edinburgh, 

The  exhibits  were  as  follow  : — A  plant  of  Nico- 
tiana  collosea  variegata  and  flower-spikes  of  Eri- 
geron  macranthus  (Aster  mesa),  from  Mr,  Thos, 
Hay,  Hopetoun  Gardens,  South  Queensferry, 
were  each  awarded  a  Certificate  of  Merit,  Other 
awards  were  as  follow  :  Nectarine  "Lord  Napier," 
9^-  inches  in  circumference,  from  Mr,  Thos, 
McPhail,  Archerfield  Gardens,  Dirleton  (Cul- 
tural Certificate) ;  12  varieties  of  Cherry  from 
Mr,  Chas,  Webster,  Gordon  Castle,  Fochabars 
(Cultural  Certificate).  Further  exhibits  in- 
cluded a  collection  of  Roses  from  Messrs. 
DiCKSONS  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries,  Craigmillar, 
Edinburgh  ;  12  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr. 
Little,  Laughton  House,  Edinburgh ;  double  Be- 
gonias, fancy  Pansies  and  plant  of  Nephrolepis 
Smithii  from  Messrs.  James  Grieve  &  Sons, 
Redbraes  Nursery,  Edinburgh ;  Gooseberry  and 
Strawberry  fruits  from  the  Distress  Committee's 
farm  at  ilurieston  (per  Mr.  R.  Cairnes,  superin- 
tendent) :  double  Paris  Daisy  and  a  variety  of 
Ox  Eye  Daisy  from  Mr.  Hay  ;  varieties  of  Iris 
Kjempferi  and  Lilium  sui^erbum  from  Messrs. 
DiCKSONS  &  Co.  ;  vases  of  Roses  from  Messrs. 
Todd  &  Co.,  Edinburgh  ;  and  a  plant  of  Oncidium 
Wentworthianum  from  Mr.  R.  McAndie,  Inver- 
esk  Gate,  Musselburgh. 

Three  new  members  were  admitted. 

On  July  22  about  70  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, including  the  President,  visited  TuUiallan, 
the  Scottish  seat  of  Sir  James  Sivewright.  They 
returned  to  Dunfermline  shortly  after  midday, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  inspecting  the  summer 
flower  show  held  by  the  Carnegie  Trust  and  in 
exploring  the  fine  public  park  at  Pittencrieff 
Glen,  in  the  grounds  of  which  the  show  is  held. 
The  party  was  afterwards  conducted  over  the 
baths  and  gymnasium,  where  tea  was  provided 
by  the  Carnegie  Trustees. 

A  second  excursion  took  place  on  July  31, 
when,  on  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Adair,  upwards 
of  70  members  paid  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  of  Mr. 
John  Downie.  Before  leaving,  the  party  were 
provided  with  tea  and  other  refreshments  by  Mr. 
Adair. 


NORTHAMPTON    MUNICIPAL 
HORTICULTURAL    SHOW. 

August  4,  5. — Northampton  held  its  first 
municipal  horticultural  show  on  the  above  dates 
in  the  Abingdon  Park,  it  being  eight  years  since 
the  lapse  of  the  old  horticultural  society.  Judg- 
ing from  the  large  number  of  exhibits  and  their 
high  quality,  it  is  likely  this  event  will  be  the 
first    of    a    very    successful    series. 

The  arrangements  were  oerried  out  splendidly, 
and  reflected  great  credit  on  the  efforts  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Council,  which  con- 
sisted  of  the  leading   gardeners   in   the   county. 

Great  praise  is  also  due  to  the  Mayor  of 
Northampton  (Councillor  John  Brown),  who  has 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  movement.  Imme- 
diately after  the  first  meeting  he  set  to  work  and 
made  himself  responsible  for  raising  a  guaran- 
tee fund  of  nearly  £1,000.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
state  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  on 
the  guarantors  for  any  portion  of  this  sum,  as 
the  receipts  have  not  only  equalled  the  expenses, 
but  there  is  also  a  balance  in  hand. 

The  schedule  was  a  good  one  for  a  new  society. 
It  gave  plenty  of  scope  in  the  145  classes  for 
all  exhibitors,  and  prizes  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£400  were  offered. 

The  awards  in  the  principal  classes  were  as 
follow  : — 

For  a  group  of  ■plants  (open). — 1st,  Sir  G, 
Kendrick,  Edgbaston  (gr,  Mr.  J.  Macdonald) ; 
2nd,  Mr.  Wm.  Vause.  Leamington ;  3rd.  Mar- 
quis of  Northampton.  K,G,,  Castle  Ashby  (gr, 
Mr,   A,   R,   Searle). 

For  Si  Ro.ief. — 1st,  Jlr,  Henry  Drew,  Long- 
worth,  Berks,  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown, 
Stamford, 


Carnations,  12  hunches. — 1st,  Marquis  of 
Northampton, 

Sweet  Peas,  Si  bunches. — 1st,  Earl  Spencer, 
K.G.,  Althorp  (gr.  Mr,  Silas  Cole);  2nd,  J, 
JIansfield,  Esq.,  Weston  Favell  (gr.  Mr,  E. 
Bull), 

Collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. — 1st, 
Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  2nd,  Messrs. 
Thomas  Perkins,  Northampton. 

Decorated  dinner  table. — 1st,  Mr.  W.  Mattock 
(with  a  superb  table,  using  Irish  Elegance  Rose) ; 
2nd,  Jliss  James,  York  Road. 

Fruit. 

Collection  of  nine  I:inds. — 1st,  Marquis  of 
NoRTHAJiPTON,  wlio  had  good  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Downton 
Nectarines,  Royal  George  Peaches,  Brown  Tur- 
key Figs,  Moor  Park  Apricots,  Oullin's  Golden 
Plums,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  and  a  large  seedling 
Melon;  2nd,   Earl  Spencer. 

The  1st  and  2nd  prizes  in  the  classes  for  both 
Black  and  White  Grapes  were  won  by  H,  A, 
Attenborough,  Esq.,  Catesby  House,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  in  the  order  named. 

The  best  Peaches  and  Nectarines  were  shown 
by  the  Marquis  of  Northampton  ;  2nd,  Col,  E. 
D,   Lee,   Hartwell  House,   Aylesbury, 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  also  showed  the 
best  Apricots,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  green  and 
scarlet-fleshed  Melons, 

The  best  collection  of  nine  kinds  of  vege- 
tables was  shown  by  the  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton :  2nd,  Mr.  ./as,   Mansfield. 

The  Marquis  of  Northampton  won  1st  prizes 
for  Tomatos,   Peas,  Beans,  Carrots  and  Onions. 

In  the  classes  for  collections  of  vegetables  in 
which  special  prizes  were  offered  by  Messrs. 
Y'arde  &  Co.,  Northampton,  and  Messrs.  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  the  prizes  were  won  by  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton  and  Earl  Spencer. 

NoN -competitive  Exhibits. 
Medals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  for  a  grand  exhibit  of 
choice  vegetables  (Gold  jledal)  ;  Messrs,  Sutton 
&  Sons,  Reading,  for  a  miscellaneous  exhibit  of 
fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables,  nicely  arranged 
(Gold  Medal) ;  Messrs,  Yarde  &  Co.  for  a  choice 
and  varied  collection  of  hardv  flowers.  Sweet 
Peas,  Roses  and  Pansies  (Silver-gilt  Medal) ; 
Messrs,  John  Perkins  for  collection  of  hardy 
flowers,  shrubs  and  fruit  (Silver-gilt  Medal) ; 
Messrs.  Thomas  Perkins  for  miscellaneous  ex- 
hibits (Silver-gilt  Medal) ;  and  Messrs.  Barry 
&  Brown,  London  (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 


MIDLAND   CARNATION   &  PICOTEE. 

,\ugust  5,  6. — In  consequence  of  the  late  sea- 
son, this  Society's  19th  annual  show,  arranged 
for  July  28  and  29,  was  postponed  until 
the  above  dates.  Both  Carnations  and  Picotees 
were  extensively  shown,  and  the  quality  of  the 
flowers  surpassed  expectations.  The  most  suc- 
cessful all-round  exhibitor  was  JNIr.  A.  R.  Brown, 
of  King's  Norton,  who  won  12  1st  and  15  2nd 
prizes,  as  well  as  two  silver  medals.  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias,  of  Medstead,  succeeded  best 
amongst  the  southern  growers. 

Dressed  Flowers  on  Stands. 

In  the  class  for  12  self  Carnations,  Mr.  A. 
R.  Brown,  Wychall  Lane,  King's  Norton, 
won  the  1st  prize  with  exquisite  flowers  of 
Cecilia,  W.  H.  Parton.  Alba.  Alma,  Mrs.  Eric 
Hambro,  Southwell,  Helen  Gottwaltz,  Crystal, 
Cardinal  Newman.  Helen,  Cardinal  and  Mrs, 
Howard  Green;  2nd,  Mr.  Hayward  Matulis, 
Medstead,  whose  best  flowers  were  Daffodil, 
Carabas,  Mrs.  Cherrington,  Beta,  Mi.ss  Willmott 
and  Eva;  3rd,  Mr.  C,  F.  Thurstan,  Wolver- 
hampton, 

In  the  next  class,  which  was  for  six  selfs,  the 
Rev.  C.  A.  GoTTW.\LTZ,  Hadzor  Presbytery, 
Droitwich,  took  tile  lead  with  large,  well-formed 
flowers  of  Mrs.  Howard  Green.  Cambria.  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro.  Helen  Gottwaltz,  Theodore  Galton 
and  Cuiiiiie  Humphreys,  Mr.  Harry  Skf.els, 
of  Walsall,  who  won  2nd  prize,  had  beautiful 
flowers  of  W,  H,  Parton,  Sir  Galahad  and  Miss 
Willmott. 

In  a  class  for  12  yellow-ground  Picotees,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathus  had  superb  examples  of 
Libra,  Styx.  Mayflower,  Exquisite,  Togo, 
Verena,    Goblin,  Leonora,  Coquelin,  Astrophel, 
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JVIrs.  Heriot  and  Ariel;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bkown, 
whose  best  flowers  were  Ida  Pope,  Lady  Gas- 
coigne.  Peregrine  and  Morgiana ;  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Sydenham,  Melbourne. 

In  a  smaller  class  for  six  yellow-ground 
Picotees,  Mr.  Harry  Skeels  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  very  good  flowers  of  Isolt,  Ida,  Lady 
Freemantle,  Leonora,  Goblin  and  Togo ;  2nd, 
the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz. 

The  stand  of  12  fancy  Carnations  which  gained 
1st  prize  for  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  a  wonder- 
fully good  one,  every  flower  being  large,  shapely 
and  of  rich  colour.  The  varieties  exhibited  were 
Lord  Steyne,  Highland  Lass,  Elaine,  Becky 
Sharp,  Erl  King,  Pluto,  Billy  Barlow,  Pasquin, 
Westfield  Seedling,  Mandarin,  Clement  and  llar- 
garet  Thurstan.  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford, 
was  a  good  2nd.  His  best  flowers  were  Sam 
Weller,  Hengist,  Robin  Hood  and  Linkman. 
3rd,   Mr.   \V.   Sydenham. 

For  12  white-ground  Picotees,  Mr.  C.  F. 
Thtjrstan  won  the  1st  prize  with  shap;ly  speci- 
mens of  Mrs.  H.  Hoskier,  Amy  Robsart,  Excelsior, 
Ganymede,  Fair  Maiden,  Thomas  William,  Carrie 
Goodfellow,  Molly,  Myra,  Brunette,  Elaine  and 
Mrs.  Holden.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  3rd,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias. 

For  12  Flakes  or  Bizarres,  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan 
was  1st  with  splendid  flowers  of  Master  Fred, 
Gordon  Lewis,  jlrs.  Rowan,  J.  D.  Hextall,  AVm. 
Skirving,  Sportsman.  J.  S.  Hedderley,  John  Her- 
bert, Admiral  Curzon,  Merton,  George  Rudd  and 
Arthur.  2nd,  Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's 
Green ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

Single  Blooms — Carnations  and  Picotees. 

There  was  good  competition  in  nearly  all  the 
classes  provided  for  single  blooms,  in  which  1st 
prizes  were  won  by  Jlr.  A.  R.  Brown  for  (1) 
scarlet  Bizarres,  (2)  light  red-edge,  (3)  heavy  scar- 
let-edge, (4)  light  rose  or  scarlet-edge,  (5)  yel- 
low-ground Picotee,  (6)  buff  or  terra-cotta,  (7) 
dark  crimson  or  maroon,  and  (8)  purple;  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan  for  (1)  pink  and  purple  Bizarres,  (2) 
purple  Flakes  and  (3)  heavy  red-edge  ;  ilr.  W. 
Sydenham  for  (1)  crimson  Bizarres  and  (2)  yellow 
selfs  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  CiooDFELLOw  for  (1)  heavy  red- 
edge  and  (2)  white  selfs.  Other  1st  prize-winners 
included  Messrs.  Herbert,  Ford,  M.athias, 
Skeels,  Jones,  R.  Sydenham,  Ch.itwin, 
Williams,  Boys,  Alcock  and  the  Rev.  C.  A. 
Gottwaltz. 

Undressed  Flowers. 

Undressed  flowers  were  extensively  and  well 
shown,  and  much  admired  by  visitors.  There 
were  seven  excellent  exhibits  in  a  class  for  12 
self  Carnations,  staged  on  a  space  of  24  inches 
by  20  inches.  Ist,  Mr.  W.  H.  Parton,  Holly- 
wood, Birmingham,  with  a  splendid  set  of 
moderate-sized  flowers.  The  varieties  were  W. 
H.  Parton,  Helen  Gottwaltz,  Daffodil,  Mrs. 
Flight,  Hildegarde,  The  Sirdar,  Sir  Bevys,  Miss 
Willmott,  Sappho,  Much  the  'Miller,  Britannia 
and  Bridegroom.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brow'N  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  W.  Sydenham. 

Competition  was  also  keen  in  the  next  class, 
which  was  for  six  self  Carnations.  1st,  Mr.  G. 
D.  Ford,  with  exquisite  flowers  of  Ann  Hatha- 
way, W.  H.  Parton,  Guy  Sebright,  Miss  Will- 
mott, Mrs.  McRae  and  Sir  Galahad.  The  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwaltz  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow 
were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively  with  flowers  of 
high  quality. 

In  a  class  for  12  Fancies  or  yellow  grounds, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Parton  beat  eight  contestants.  He 
showed  superb  flowers  of  Voltaire,  Mr.  Thurstan, 
Cavalier,  Sam  Weller,  Lord  Steyne,  R.  A.  Row- 
berry,  i\landarin,  Gibron,  The  Seer,  W.  F.  Seed- 
ling, Merlin  and  King  Solomon.  2nd,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Jones,  with  well-set-up  flowers  of  good  quality ; 
3rd,  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown. 

Flowers  Staged  in  Threes. 
Eight  classes  were  provided  for  trebles,  namely, 
one  for  12  varieties  of  selfs,  yellow-ground 
Picotees  or  Fancies,  one  for  six  varieties  as  above, 
and  six  for  single  vases.  The  1st  prize  in  the 
first-named  class  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Sydenham, 
Melbourne,  who  showed  magnificent  flowers  of 
Captain  Dobbin,  Jlandarin,  Celestial,  Douce 
Davie,  Lord  Steyne,  Ronny  Buchanan,  Sir  Gala- 
had, Claude Jige'rton,  Exquisite,  Mrs.  W.  Syden- 
ham. R.  A.  Rowberry  and  Coquelin.  2nd,  Mr. 
A.  R.  Brown;  3rd,  "Mr.  C.  Alcock,  Blundell- 
sands.  In  the  smaller  class,  Mr.  J.  D.  Willi.ims, 
Smethwick,  and  Mr.  G.  D.  Ford  were  awarded 
the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively. 


Competition  was  spirited  in  the  single  vase 
classes;  1st  prizes  were  won  by  Jlr.  W.  H. 
Parton  for  (1)  yellow,  buff  or  terra-cotta  self 
Carnation,  with  Britannia,  (2)  dark  self,  with  W, 
H.  Parton,  and  (3)  yellow  or  buff-ground  Fancy, 
with  Lord  Steyne ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Bkown  for  (1) 
white,  blush  or  pale  pink  self  Carnation,  with 
Crystal,  and  (2)  yellow-ground  Picotee,  w'ith  Ida 
Pope;  Mr.  C.  Wall,  Bath,  had  the  best  rose, 
salmon,  or  scarlet  self  Carnation  with  Enid. 

Amateur  Classes. 
Although  the  number  of  exhibits  in  the  classes 
reserved  for  amateurs  were  fewer  than  in  1908; 
the  quality  of  the  flowers  w'as  exceedingly  good. 
Mr.  J.  Hancock,  Bearwood,  Birmingham,  won 
1st  prizes  in  classes  for  (1)  six  self  Carnations 
(dressed),  (2)  six  Fancy  or  yellow-ground  Carna- 
tions or  Picotees  (dressed),  and  (3)  six  self  Carna- 
tion (undressed).  Mr.  E.  Kenwright,  Smeth- 
wick, took  the  lead  in  a  class  for  six  white- 
ground  Carnations  or  Picotees  (dressed) ;  and 
Sir.  J.  B.  Willetts,  Yardley,  had  the  best  half- 
dozen  Fancies  or  yellow-grounds  (undressed). 

Aw..VRDs  TO  Novelties. 
First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  : — 
Self  Carnation  Mrs.  Howard  Green,  a  re- 
fined flower  of  a  warm,  rose-pink  colour,  quite 
one  of  the  best  of  its  class,  shown  by  the  Rev. 
G.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Hadzor  Presbytery,  Droit- 
wich ;  Fancy  Carnation  Linkman,  a  beautiful 
yellow-ground  Fancy,  heavily  marked  with  scar- 
let, shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones,  Stechford  ;  Mrs. 
H.  W .  Twist,  a  heavy  rose-edged  white-ground 
Picotee,  of  medium  size  and  perfect  form,  shown 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall ;  Libra,  a 
medium,  rose-edged,  yellow-ground  Picotee,  of 
great  size  and  substance,  shown  by  Mr.  H.ayward 
Mathias,  Medstead  ;  and  Iota,  a  light  or  wire- 
edged,  white-ground  Picotee,  of  medium  size  and 
good  form,  shown  by  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias. 

Premier  Flowers  (Dressed). 
Bizarre  Carnation  Master  Fred,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  ;  Flake  Carnation  Gordon 
Lewis ;  shown  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thurstan  ;  heavy- 
edged,  while-ground  Picotee  Mrs.  W.  H.  Twist, 
shown  by  !\[r.  F.  W.  Goodfellow;  light  or  wire- 
edged,  white-ground  Picotee  Mrs.  Gorton, 
shown  by  ilr.  G.  D.  Ford  ;  heavy-edged,  yellow- 
ground  Picotee  Santa  Clans,  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
F.  Thurstan;  light-edged,  yellow-ground  Picotee 
Astrophel,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones;  yellow- 
ground  Fancy  Carnation  Lord  Steyne,  shown 
by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown;  .'self  Carnation  Sir  Gala- 
had, shown  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Goodfellow. 

Premier  Flowers  (Undressed). 
Self  Carnation  Sir  Galahad,  shown  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Goodfellow  ;  Fancy  Carnation  I.,ord 
Steyne,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  ;  yellow- 
ground  L'icotee  Mrs.  IF.  H.  Heriot,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert. 

Special  Medals  and  Prizes. 

The  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society  offered  two  medals  to  the  exhibitors 
gaining  the  greatest  number  of  points  in  the  large 
classes,  and  two  medals  to  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  snialler  classes.  The  Silver 
Medal  in  the  larger  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  A. 
R.  Brown,  with  154  points;  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Thur.stan,  with  87  points. 

Mr.  G".  D.  Ford  won  the  Silver  Jledal  offered 
to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  smaller 
classes  with  105  points.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Gott- 
waltz and  Mr.  Harry  Skeels  tied  for  the 
Bronze  Medal,  each  winning  one  1st  prize,  but 
as  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz  won  the  greatest 
number  of  2nd  prizes  he  became  entitled  to  the 
medal. 

The  Carnation  Society's  Silver  Medal  offered 
to  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  the  sinj^le 
bloom  classes  (dressed  flowers)  was  won  by  Air. 
A.  R.  Brown,  with  63  points,  and  the  Bronze 
Medal  offered  to  the  most  successful  exhibitor 
in  the  amateur  classes  was  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Hancock,  with  60  points. 

Sweet  Peas. 
Special  prizes  were  offered  by  Robert  Syden- 
ham, Ltd.,  in  three  classes.     The  quality  of  the 
flowers  exhibited  was  excellent. 

Honor.ary   Exhibits. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Hazelwood  Road,  Acocks 
Green,  had  a  large  bank  of  hardy  cut  flowers  at 


the  end  of  the  exhibition  hall,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Delphiniums,  Galegas,  Campanulas  and 
Ciaillardias  pleasingly  arranged.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Davis  &  Sons,  Yeovil,  contri- 
buted an  extensive  and  meritorious  display  of 
double  and  single  flowers  of  tuberous-rooted  Be- 
gonias.    (Silver-gilt  iMedal.) 

Messrs.  Phillips  &  Taylor,  Bracknell,  sent 
Carnations.     (Bronze   Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson  &  Sons,  Birmingham, 
exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  effec- 
tively arranged.  The  best  varieties  were  The 
King,  John  Ingman,  Henry  Eckford,  Saint 
George,  The  Marquis,  Nora  Unwin,  Helen  Lewis 
and  Evelyn  Hemus.     (Silver-gilt  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  had  a  splendid 
group  of  Roses,  in  which  Princess  Marie  Mer- 
chertsky,  La  Tosca,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Lady 
Roberts,  Liberty,  Killarney,  Frau  Karl  Druschki 
and  Her  Majestv  were  of  outstanding  merit. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal".) 

Messrs.  Voung  &  Co.,  Cheltenham,  showed  cut 
flowers  of  tree  Carnations  artistically  arranged 
in  tall  bamboo  st-ands  and  earthenware  vases  of 
different  sizes.  White  Enchantress,  White  Per- 
fection, Aristocrat  and  Beacon  were  noteworthy 
varieties.     (Silver  Medal.) 


READING    GARDENERS'. 

August  6. — The  members  visited  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton's  gardens  at  "  Hillside,"  Reading,  on  the 
above  date.  The  party  numbered  nearly  200. 
After  partaking  of  tea,  a  tour  of  the  gardens 
was  made  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sutton 
and  Mr.  Townsend,  the  gardener.  Annuals,  to- 
gether with  certain  perennials  grown  as  annuals, 
formed  delightful  colour  effects  in  the  beds  on 
the  lawn.  In  the  houses  were  to  be  seen  splen- 
didly-grown specimens  of  Gloxinia,  Gesnera, 
Coleus,  Schizanthus,  Celsia  arcturus,  &c.  After 
spending  an  hour  and  a  h^f  in  the  gardens,  the 
party  visited  the  private  recreation  ground  at 
"  Cintra  "  provided  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons 
for  their  employes. 


CATALOGUES    RECEIVED. 


Charles    Turner,  The  Royal    Nurseries,  Slough — Straw- 
berries. 
Clibrans,  Altrincbam  and  Manchester. — Strawberries. 

BULBS. 

Fisher,  Son  &  Sibray,  Ltd.,  Handsworth,  Sheffield. 

Dickson,  Brown  &  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester. 

Stewart  &  Co.,  6,  Melbourne  Place,  Edinburgh. 

T.  Methven  &  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Cartwright  &  Goodwin,  Kidderminster. 

Thomas  Da  vies  &  Co.,  250,  Picton  Road,  Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Notts. 

Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  Lon- 
don, S.E.  (wholesale). 

William  Bull  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Chelsea. 

David  W.  Thomson,  113,  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  Lotidon,  S.E. 

Clibrans,  Manchester  and  .'Mtrincham. 

\V.  Baylor  Hartland,  Ard  Cairn,  co.  Cork. 

FOREIGN. 

Willy   Mulleb,   Nocera   Inferiore,    near   Naples,   Italy — 

Srd  and  4th  list  of  plants. 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  U.S.A. 
E.  H.  Krelage  &  ZooN,  Haarlem,  Holland.— Bulbs. 
Waltf.r  Blom&Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland.— 

Bulbs. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt. — Bulbs,  &c. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  J  J. 
Hot  sunny  days,  and  cool  nights. — On  each  day  of  the 
past  week  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  rose 
to  or  exceeded  77'',  and  on  the  two  warmest  days  reached 
81° — or  a  higher  reading  than  at  any  previous  time  during 
the  present  year.  The  nights,  on  the  other  hand,  proved 
cool  for  the  time  of  year.  Consequently  the  differences 
between  the  lowest  and  highest  readings  in  the  thermometer 
screen  have  been  very  great — on  one  day  amounting  to  as 
much  as  34".  The  ground  temperatures  have  risen  rapidly 
during  the  week,  the  reading  at  2  feet  deep  being  at  the 
present  time  2",  and  at  1  fool  deep  as  much  as  5°  warmer 
than  is  seasonable.  No  rain  at  all  has  now  fallen  for 
eight  days,  and  no  measurable  quantity  of  rainwater  has 
come  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges  since  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  The  record  of  bright  sunshine 
proved  unusually  good — averaging  as  much  as  11^  hours  a 
day,  or  nearly  twice  the  usual  quantity  in  August.  Calms 
and  light  airs  have  alone  prevailed  during  the  week, 
the  direction  being  principally  some  point  of  the  compass 
between  north  and  east.  The  atmosphere  remained 
singularly  dry  in  the  afternoon,  the  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  being  as  much  as  15  per 
cent,  less  than  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour.  £.  W., 
Bcrkhamsted,  August  1U  1909. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  crop  of  Melons  for  this  year  is  practically, 
over,  it  having  been  impossible  on  account  of 
the  unfavourable  weather  to  obtain  a  second 
batch  of  fruits.  In  ordinary  seasons,  in  cases 
where  the  plants  are  growing  healthily,  it  is 
possible  for  the  cultivator  by  carefully  thinning 
out  the  shoots  to  obtain  another  "  set."  The 
fruits  of  the  second  crop  are  rarely  so  big  as  the 
earlier  ones,  but  they  usually  have  a  good 
flavour.  The  financial  results  from  the  Melon 
crop  have  been  faii-ly  good.  It  has  again 
been  proved,  what  was  already  known  well 
to  Parisian  growers,  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  so  manage  the  Melon  crop 
that  the  main  batch  of  fruits  will  ripen  not 
later  than  the  end  of  July.  For  this  reason 
Melon  plants  should  be  planted  early  in  May  at 
the  latest,  and  in  order  to  have  the  frames  and 
lights  at  liberty  at  that  time,  the  hot-beds  for 
spring  forcing  must  be  finished  by  the  end  of 
January.  The  old  Melon  beds  have  now  been 
cleaned  and  hoed  for  the  Cauliflowers.  This  crop 
will  require  ample  waterings. 

The  Endive  planted  early  in  July  in  the  old 
manure  beds  are  now  being  marketed.  These 
Endives  were  blanched  by  tieing  the  leaves  up 
for  four  or  five  days  previous  to  cutting  them. 
Celery  requires  heavy  waterings.  We  shall 
commence  to  blanch  the  plants  next  week  by 
spreading  mats  over  them.  This  treatment  will 
be  continued  for  a  fortnight. 

Plants  of  Celeriac  have  had  aD  the  side  shoots 
taken  away  from  them.  Carrots  have  been 
thinned  out  and  the  ground  cleaned.  The  crop  is 
doing  well.  At  the  time  of  sowing  we  covered 
the  seed  with  1  inch  of  well-decayed  manure  to 
save  mulching  them  later  on  as  is  generally 
done.  Such  a  mulch  prevents  the  collar  or  top 
of  the  Carrot  turning  green. 

We  are  now  sowing  the  silver-skinned  Onion 
Little  Parisian  on  a  well-prepared  bed.  To  in- 
duce the  seeds  to  germinate  quickly  we  apply 
light  but  frequent  waterings  until  the  seedlings 
appear  above  ground.  After  this  stage  watering 
has  to  be  done  but  moderately,  or  damping  off 
would  set  in.  This  crop  has  been  very  profitable 
this  year. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  we  shall  sow  the 
O.xheart  Cabbage  and  Little  Black  Gott  Lettuce. 
The  Lettuces  will  be  marketed  in  November,  and 
the  cloches  will  then  be  used  for  pricking  off  for 
the  second  time  the  Cos  Lettuces  raised  in 
October.  Endives  La  Ruffec  and  Batavian 
Green  are  now  being  planted  in  their  final 
quarters.  The  plants  are  being  put  11  inches 
apart  each  way.  In  the  heavy  ground  here 
Batavian  Green  does  better  than  La  Ruffec,  as 
this  latter  variety  becomes  spotted  on  the  leaves, 
especially  if  the  autumn  is  wet.     P.  Aquatias. 


IVL  JL  R  K  £  T  S. 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  cCon^tf.;, 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Cortespondenti  aterequested  to  write  theaameM  ot persons 
and  plac9s  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  ts 
made  for  these  aimouncetnents,  but  ij  a  small  contnbulion 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  colledtng  Box  Jor  theGaideners' 
Orphan  Fund,  tt  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowled foment  made  in  these  columns,'] 

Mr.  Joseph  Smith,  as  Gardener  lo  H.  W.  Worslev-Taylor, 
Esq.,  Moreton  Hail,  Whalley,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Edwards,  for  3  years  General  Foreman  and  Deco- 
rator at  Beechy  Lees  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  as 
Gardener  to  Claude  E.  Stanley  Bishop,  Esq.,  Norton 
Priory,  Selsey-on-Sea,  near  Chichester,  Sussex. 

Mr.  G.  Hyde,  for  2  years  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Blake,  the 
Rookery,  New  Maiden,  as  Gardener  to  H.  T.  Daniels, 
Esq.,  Warren  House,  Cobham,  Surrey.  (Thanks  lor  Is. 
received  for  R,G.O.F.  Box.— Eds.). 

Mr.  R.  O.  Jones,  for  the  past  17  months  Foreman  in 
Thirkleby  Fark  Gardens,  Thirsk,  as  Gardener  to 
J.  M.  KiTsoN,  Esq.,  Highfield,  Bramley,  Leeds. 

Mr.  W.  H.  VVoRLEY,  for  nearly  5  years  Gardener  at  Forest 
Mere,  Liphook,  Hants.,  as  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Dowager  Countess  of  Kenuare,  the  Red  House, 
Sevenoaks,  Kent. 

Mr.  James  Stephens,  for  the  past  9  years  Gardener  to  the 
late  W.  H.  Tyser,  Esq.,  as  Gardener  to  W.  H.  Barber, 
-Esq.,  CuUiain  Court,  Henley-on-Thames. 

Mr.  J.  Chapman,  late  Foreman  of  Mill  House,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Robert  Hardy,  Esq.,  Northbrook,  West 
Hartlepool,  Durham. 


COVENT  GARDEN.  August  11. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  lor  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 


Cut  Flonera,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs.    2 
Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,       best 
American  (var.)     1 

—  second  size    ...    0 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.     bunches    9 

—  "  Malmaisons," 

p.  doz.  blooms  6 
Caittleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  12 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...     2 

Eucharisgrandi  flora, 

per  dz.  blooms  2 
Gaillardias,      pec 

dozen  bunches  2 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  2 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     2 

—  Brenchlyensis       5 
G  y  pso  phi  la    ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches  ...     2 

—  paniculata      ...     3 
Heather      (white), 

per  bunch 
Liliuui      auratum, 
per  bunch      ...     2 

—  Candicuni      ...    1 

—  longillorum    ...    2 

—  lane  i  folium, 
rubrum  ...     1 

—  albinn  ...         ...     1 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality .. 
Marguerites,  p.  dz 

bunches  white 

and  yellow     ... 

Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches 


d.  s.d. 
0-4  0 

6-2  0 
9-  1  0 

0-12  0 

0-8  0 

0-14  0 

0-3  0 

6-3  6 

0-3  0 
0-3  0 

0-4  0 
0-6  0 


0-3  0 
0-4  0 


lii 


0-3  0 
0-2  6 
0-3  0 

6-2  6 
6-2  0 

0-9  0 
0-15  0 


0-3  0 
0-3  0 


Myosolis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Odon  to  glossuin 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,     double 
scarlet 

Poppies,     Iceland, 
p.  doz.  bunches 

—  Shirley 
Pyrethrums,       per 

dozen  bunches... 

Richardia  atncana 

(calla),  per  doz. 

Roses,   12  biooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout 

—  Kai  se  ri  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 

—  Mme.Chateuay 

—  Mrs.  J.   Laing 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride      ... 

—  UlrichBrunner 
Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
S  t  a  t  i  c  e, 

dozen  .. 
Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 


per 


s.d. s.d. 
16-20 


4  0-60 
4  0-60 


2  0-40 
2  0-30 


10-20 
10-20 
10-20 

16-30 
16-30 
10-26 
10-30 
10-26 
10-20 
10-26 
10-20 

3  0-60 

3  0-60 


2  0-30 
10-30 
0  3-04 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


Adiantum  cunea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

A  spar  ag  u  s  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  pec  doz. 

—  — medm.,bcii. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 

—  (French) 


6  0-90 
16-20 

8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
16-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


s.d,  s.d. 
1  0- 


■  3  0 


Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

( various),    per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-90 
Ivy-leaves,  bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 

perdz.  bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,     dz.   bchs. 

(English), 

small-leaved...    4  0-60 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Smilax.  per  dozen 

trails     4  0-60 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c 

s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelopsis     Veit- 

chii,pec  dozen  6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger   speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen       ...  12  0-30  0 

—  large    plants, 

each      8  6-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated  ...  30  0-42  0 
Asparagus   plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri      ..      9  0-12  0 

—  teniiissimns  9  0-12  0 
Campanula         iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 

per  dozen  ...  5  0-60 
Chr  y  san  themum 

coronarium 

per  dozen  4  0-60 

Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen..  18  0-30  0 
Coieus,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Coreopsis,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Crotons,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cy  per  u  s    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ...    4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.  4  0-50 
Orac.-enas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Euonymus, perdz., 

in  pots...        ...    3  0-80 

—  from  the  ground  8  0-60 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 8  0-12  0 


Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Fecns,  in  small  and 

lacge  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 
—  in     48"s,      per 


dozen 4  0-60 

choicer  sorts...     8  0-12  0 

—  in     32's,      per 

dozen 10  0-18  0 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-60 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Greviileas.  per  dz.  4  0-60 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen 4  0-50 

Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata         12  0-24  0 

—  hortensis  ...  9  0-18  0 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteciana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     longi- 

floruin,  perdz.  10  0-12  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen 12  0-24  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  do/en  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen      ...    5  0-80 

—  Yellow,      per 

dozen 12  0-lG  0 

Musk,  per  dozen...  3  0-40 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

pec  dozen      ...    6  0-90 

—  Ivy  leaved      ...     5  0-60 

—  Oak  leaved    ...    4  0-60 


Pelargoniums, 
Zonals 

Rho  d  an  t  h  e,  per 
dozen  

Roses,  Polyaniha 
varieties,  pec 
dozen  


s.d.  s.d. 


Roses,     Ramblers, 
each     

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

Spirsea  japonica,  p. 

dozen  ^. 
—  pink  variety  ... 

Verbenas,  pecdzn. 


s.d.  s.d. 

5  0-10  & 
40-6  0 

6  0-90 
10  0-18  0 

4  0-50 


Fruit:  Average  WboIeBaJe  Prices. 


per 


Apples     (English), 

—  Gladstone,  per 
bushel 

—  Su£Belds, 
bushel ... 

—  Early    Juliens, 
per  bushel 

—  Beauty  of  Bath, 
per  bushel 

—  (T  a  £  m  anian). 


s.d.  s.d. 

3  0-40 
3  0-36 

2  6-36 

3  6-50 


10  0-11  0 
10  0-13  0 
6  0-80 


—  Sturmers 

—  Lisbons,  cases 
Apricots    (French), 

^  sieve 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  E\li-a 

—  Giant 

—  {Claret  coloured)  4  0-50 

—  Red  Doubles  ..    7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    ,,     .. 

—  Loose,  pti  dz. 
Cherries  (English). 

—  Turkey  Heart 
^  sieve ... 

—  Napoleon 

—  Bigarreau 

—  Early  .\mber... 

—  Waterloo 

—  Black  Eagle  ... 
-^  Circassian 

—  Morello,Asieve    2  6-36 
Currants  (English), 

red,  J  sieve    ... 

—  white,  p.  peck 

—  (English),  bik., 
^  s^ieve 

Figs(Guecnsey),dz. 
Goosebecries  (Eng- 
lish), ^  sieve... 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes  (new) 

—  English    Ham- 
bros,  p.  lb. 


2  6-36 

9  0-10  0 

6  6-80 

8  0-90 

10  0-12  0 


5  0-56 
0  6-10 


2  0-29 

3  6-60 
16-20 
16-20 
2  0-26 
2  6-30 
2  0-23 


16-26 
10-16 

4  6-56 
16-20 

0  9-20 
9  0-13  0 
0  10-  2  6 

0  7-0  10 


Grapes,   AUcantes, 
per  lb.  .- 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb. 

—  M  adr  e  s  field 
Court,    per  lb. 

—  Gros      Maroc, 
per  lb 

Lemons,  box : 

—  Messina,  300  .. 

—  Do.         360... 

—  (Naples),  case 
Limes,  per  case  ... 
Lycliees,  per  box... 
Melons    (English), 

each      

—  (Guernsey)    

—  Canteloupe    

—  Valencia,   case 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 
bag       

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwl. 

—  Barcelona,  bag 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges  (Denia)  ... 

—  Calif  ornian 
seedless,    case 

—  Murcias,    per 
case      

Peaches    (English) 

—  (French),  p.bx. 
Pineapples,  each ... 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Plums      (English), 

Early  Rivers... 

—  Morocco,     i 
sieve    

—  (French),      i 
sieve    

—  Gages  (French), 
per  box 

—  per  ^  sieve  ... 
Raspberries,  p.  dz. 

punnets 


10-16 
10-26 

16-20 

0  10-  1  3 

5  0-66 

5  0-70 
10  0-15  0 

3  0     — 
10-13 

1  0-  1  S 

10-16 
16-46 

6  6-80 

2  0-12  0 

38  0-40  0 

33  0-35  0 
30  0-32  0 

10  0-14  0 

11  0-23  0 

11  0-12  0 

13  0-20  O 
2  0-15  0 
0  9-13 
19-36 

4  0-60 

2  3-29 

2  0-26 

2  6-50 

0  8-10 
4  0-60 

2  0-26 


Vegetables 


Artichokes(Globe). 

per  dozen      ...  2  0-26 

—  while,  p. bushel  2  0-26 

—  per  cwt.  ...  3  5  — 
Beans,  pec  lb. : 

—  (English)        ...  0  4-06 

—  (French)         ..  0  4-05 

—  (Guernsey)     ...  0  4-07 

—  Broad,    pec 

bushel 2  0-26 

Beetroot, perbiisliei    13-20 

Cabbages,    p.  tally  3  0-60 

—  per  crate         ...  7  6-80 

—  pec  bos  (24)    ...  2  0-26 

—  Greens,  bushel  10-16 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen       ...  8  0-10  0 
Carrots     (English), 

dozen  bunches  10-16 

—  (French), bunch    0  4-05 

—  Dutch,  dozen  10-13 
Cauliflowers,  doz.  2  0-26 
Celeriac,  pec  doz,  16-26 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ...  0  SJ-  0  4 
Cucumbers,  per  dz.  10-20 

—  per  flat,  2J  to  3 

dozen 5  6-60 

Endive,  pec  dozen  10-16 
Hocseradish,     for- 
eign, pec  doz. 

bundles          ...  17  0-21  0 

Leeks,  12  bundles  2  0-26 
Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz.  3  0-30 

Mint,  doz.  bunches  6  0     — 

Mushrooms, pec  lb.  0  6-08 

—  broilers          ...  0  4-06 


:  Average  Wholesale  Prices, 
s.d.  s.d, 


Mushrooms,  but- 
tons, per  lb.    ... 

Mustardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun. 

Onions  (Egyptian), 
pec  bag 

—  Lisbons,  p.  box 

—  pickling,  per 
uushel 

—  Valencia,  pec 
case      

Parsley,12biinches 

—  4  sieve 

Peas  (English),  pec 

bushel  : 

—  Blues 

—  Whites 
Potatos    (English), 

pec  bushel 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Turnips,  per  dozen 

bunches 

—  (French),  pec 
bunch  ... 

Tomatos  (English), 
pec  12  lbs.     .. 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package 

Watercress,  p.  flat 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  6-08 

1  0    ~ 

8  0-90 
7  0-76 


7  0-80 
2  0    — 
1  6    — 


2  0-26 
19-20 

2  3-26 
13-16 

3  6-40 
13-16 

0  3i  — 

4  0    — 
0  3-04 

3  0    — 

2  9-30 
16-20 

4  6-76 
4  0-50 


Remarks.— English  Cherries  ace  getting  scarce;  the  last 
samples  are  meeting  with  a  ready  sale.  Plums  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  week  were  short,  but  will  now  be  received 
in  increased  quantities.  Tomatos  cemain  at  the  same  pcice, 
but  the  supplies  are  shortec.  The  Grape  trade  is  extremely 
quiet.  French  Plums  are  cheaper,  but  there  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  Gages.  A  shipment  of  Californian  Pears 
will  be  sold  this  week.  Lemons  are  dearer  on  account  of 
the  warm  weather.  E,  H.  R.,  Covent  Garden^  li'edtusdiiv, 
August  If,  1909. 


Potatos. 


per  cwt. 
Bedfords—  s.d.  s.d. 

Early  Puritan        ...  2  6-30 

Epicure         2  9-20 

Eclipse         2  9-30 

Btacklands 2  0-30 

Llncolns— 

Epicnie        2  3-26 

Sharpe's  Epicure  ...  2  9-30 


Llncolns— 

British  Queen 

Kents  — 

Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure 
May  Queen  ... 
Eclipse 


per  cwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-30 


3  3-  3  6 

2  {^  3  0 

3  3-36 
3  3-36 


Remarks.— Trade  very  bad.  Heavy  supplies  from  Kent, 
Bedfordshire,  Middlesex,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Lincolnshire, 
and  prices  are  extremely  low.  EdwArdJ,  Newborn,  Covent 
Garden  and  St.  Fancras,  August  72,  1909, 
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COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  approich  of  autumn  is  seen  on  all  sides,  and  Chrysan- 
themums in  pots  are  already  available,  but  up  to  the  time  of 
writing  I  have  seen  only  those  of  the  Masse  varieties,  and 
these  are  not  very  good.  Although  the  plants  would  be  of  little 
use  for  florists'  purposes  they  would  be  serviceable  to  take 
the  place  of  annuals  or  other  flowering  plants  thaf  have  done 
flowering.  Campanula  isophylla  alba  and  C.  i,  Mayi  are 
well  flowered  ;  for  market  purposes  the  shoots  are  trained 
erect,  in  which  form  they  are  better  for  transit  than  when 
falling  over  the  pots.  They  soon  drop  into  shape  when 
the  growths  are  untied.  Many  who  frequent  the  market  will 
regrtt  to  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  \V.  Fairhead, 
which  occurred  on  Monday,  the  9th  inst.  It  is  some  time 
since  he  frequented  the  market  himself,  his  son,  Mr.  H. 
Fairhead,  acting  as  salesman  in  his  place. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Thert  has  been  no  improvement  in  trade  during  the 
jiast  week.  This  morning  large  consignments  of  Carna- 
tions failed  to  tind  a  purchaser.  Carnations  of  all  colours 
are  abundant,  but  I  have  never  before  seen  such  large 
quantities  of  beautiful  white  blooms  in  the  market.  The 
border  varieties  are  passed  over  when  those  of  the 
American  type  are  so  cheap.  Roses  were  sold  at  very 
low  prices.  Fine  blooms  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay  went  for 
6d.  per  dozen,  and  very  good  flowers  of  General  Jacque- 
minot were  sold  at  half  that  price.  It  is  difficult  to  quote 
the  prices  of  Liliums.  At  the  end  of  last  week  I  bought 
good  blooms  at  Is.  per  bunch,  and  they  could  have  been 
purchased  for  even  less  this  morning.  Tuberoses,  Gar- 
denias and  Stephanotis  are  all  well  supplied.  A.  H., 
Covent  Garden,  Att^mi  }l,  1909. 


'Om\f€/m 
OTrecJporwUntci 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Primulas  for  the  Wild  GjIrden. — On  p.  86 
B.  L.  enquired  for  Primulas  other  than  P.  denti- 
culata  and  P.  japonica  that,  being  of  easy 
growth,  would  reproduce  themselves  from  seed 
in  the  damper  portions  of  the  wild  garden.  There 
are  many  species  that  are  capable  of  doing  this. 
The  chief  difficulty  is  that  in  such  circumstantes 
the  seeds  fall  too  closely  to  the  parent  plant. 
The  seedlings  appear  in  such  numbers  that  their 
transplanting  becomes  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  species  best  suited  for  getting  a  wide  distri- 
bution of  their  seeds  are  those  whose  flowers  are 
arranged  in  whorls ;  the  pedicels  and  ovaries 
being  horizontally  disposed  shoot  out  their  seeds 
to  greater  distances  when  the  seed  vessels  are 
ripe  enough  to  burst.  Of  the  new  species  recently 
brought  to  notice  I  consider  P.  BuUeyana  to  be 
by  far  the  best  for  the  purpose  under  considera- 
tion, but  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  kind 
of  soil  there  is  in  the  position  whicli  these 
plants  are  desired  to  occupy  and  what  herbage 
grows  there.  The  well-known  P.  japonica  will  seed 
freely  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  parent  plant, 
and  hundreds  of  seedlings  may  appear  in  a  space 
only  large  enough  for  the  full  development  of 
a  very  small  number.  I  have  seen  hundreds  of 
plants  where  there  was  not  sufficient  room  for 
half  a  dozen  to  develop  fully.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  seeds  are  best  gathered  and  thinly 
distributed  to  save  the  trouble  of  replanting. 
Large-growing  species  like  P.  japonica  and  P. 
BuUeyana — the  first-named  will  produce  rosettes 
of  leaves  more  than  2^-  feet  across — require  ample 
space  when  growing  in  permanent  shade  and 
moisture.  Curiously  enougli,  P.  sikkimensis,  P. 
Munroii,  P.  rosea,  and  others,  whilst  producing 
quantities  of  good  seeds,  do  not  appear  to  germi- 
nate so  freely  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
original  specimens.  For  garden  purposes  these 
are  best  raised  in  pans  or  bo.xes.  Even  the  com- 
mon Primrose  is  not  a  free-seeding  plant  if  we 
are  to  judge  by  the  seedlings  that  appear  natur- 
ally, although  there  are  notable  instances  to  the 
contrary.  At  Gravetye,  for  example,  there  are 
some  acres  in  the  wood  which  in  spring  is 
covered  with  fine  plants  in  bloom.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  Mr.  Robinson  has  informed  me.  Nature 
has  been  the  only  gardener,  and  doubtless  the 
work  of  carpeting  such  an  area  took  much  time. 
At  one  period  this  same  spot  had  a  good  deal  of 
brushwood  as  an  undergrowth  to  the  Oaks,  and 
the  clearing  of  this  probably  effected  a  freer  dis- 
tribution of  the  Primrose  seeds.  At  Clandon 
Park,  Lord  Onslow's  Surrey  seat,  such  Primulas 
as  P.  capitata,  P.  rosea,  P.  japonica,  P.  denti- 
culata.  and  others  are  to  be  seen  in  thousands  in 
damp  positions  in  the  woodland,  but  all  of  them 
give  the  impression  of  having  been  raised  by 
hand  and  transplanted.  Many  of  the  seeds  of 
those  species  of  Primula  whose  capsules  are  held 
erect  perish,  I  fear,  as  a  result  of  the  moisture 
they  collect,  the  stems  remaining  sound  for  a 
considerable  time.  A  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
in  our  attempts  to  naturalise  such  things  in  the 
garden  is  the  flatness  of  the  ground.  In  their 
native  homes  the  same  species  may  be  assisteti 
in  their  distribution  by  the  inequality  of  the  soil, 
by  melting  snows  or  the  constantly  moving 
debris  of  a  mountain  slope.     E.  II.  JenJcins. 


Berlin  Bot.inical  G.uiden  :  G.  -V.  <t-  P.  N. 
Apply  to  M.  Ledien,  the  Curator  of  the  Im- 
perial Botanical  Garden,  Dahlem,  near  Berlin, 
explaining    your    wish. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  M.ilmaison  ; 
H.  J.  W.  It  is  a  usual  occurrence  for  flowers 
of  this  type  of  Carnation  to  split  the  calices 
during  the  process  of  opening.  This  is  caused 
by  the  excessive  development  of  petals,  and  may 
be  considered  the  price  the  cultivator  pays  for 
his  selection  of  an  unnatural  production.  It 
may,  however,  be  said  that  certain  varieties  are 
less  troublesome  in  this  respect  than  others.  If 
you  apply  to  the  sundriesmen  you  can  obtain 
thin  wire  supports,  which  are  used  for  plac- 
ing round  the  calyx,  to  act  as  collars,  and  thus 
hold  the  petals  in  a  natural  position.  These 
appliances  serve  their  purposes  much  better 
than  the  old  indiarubber  rings. 

Conifer:  R.  A.  H.  The  specimen  appears  to  be 
nothing  but  the  common  Spruce.  Cattle  are 
not  likely  to  eat  this  plant,  but  if  they  should 
eat  a  considerable  quantity,  they  wiU,  at  the 
least,  suffer  injury. 

Correction. — In  the  note  on  Freesias  (p.  94),  for 
moles  read  voles. 

Cucumber  :  /.  G.  You  have  adopted  the  best 
means  of  preventing  a  spread  of  the  disease. 
Continue  to  cut  off  any  leaves  which  give  un- 
mistakeable  signs  of  attack,  and  destroy  them 
by  burning.  In  cases  where  the  whole  plant 
appears  to  be  attacked,  we  should  unhesitat- 
ingly remove  it  to  the  fire  heap. 

Examination  of  Royal  Horticultural  Society  : 
M.  W.  J.  Write  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster. 

Garden  Refuse  :  Thomas  A.  B.  If  you  burn  the 
materials  described  in  your  letter  the  ashes 
will  be  valuable  as  manure  for  the  land.  Fel- 
lows of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  may 
have  samples  of  soil  analysed  by  Dr.  Voelcker 
on  payment  of  a  small  fee.  Write  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  We  are 
unable  to  recommend  you  a  book  that  would 
enable  you  to  carry  out  such  an  analysis  your- 
self. 

Improved  Hoe  :  W.  H.  Apply  to  the  Patent 
Office,  25,  Southampton  Buildings,  London, 
W.C. 

Names  op  Plants  :  W.  II.  S.  Deutzia 
crenata  plena  purpurea. — D.  M.  1,  Galium 
verum  ;  2,  Matricaria  Chamomilla. — /.  C.  S. 
Poa  Chaixii. — 11'.  M.,  Caithness.  These  are 
the  fruits  of  Populus  nigra.  The  downy  coat- 
ing is  often  called  vegetable  down,  and  is  some- 
times used  for  stuffing  cushions. — A.  J.  IP. 
Dendrobium  Gibsonii. — F.  L.  T.  Asplenium 
fcnniculaceum. —  W.  0.  S.  The  yellow-flowered 
species  is  Polystachya  (Epiphora)  pubescens. 
The  other  slender  little  species  is  quite  dried 
up  and  beyond  recovery  even  after  immersion  in 
water.  It  is  probably  Disperis  capensis. — A',  d: 
B.  Millium  effusuni. — F.  Kiny.  1,  Eteagnus 
angustifolia  (syn.  hortensis)  ;  2,  Kalanchoe  sp., 
probably  K.  somaliensis. — 11'.  S.  N.  1,  Carex 
riparia  variegata  ;  2,  C.  acutifolia ;  3,  Adiantum 
Pacottii ;  4,  Davallia  Mooreana ;  5,  Aconitum 
Napellus  bicolor. — IF.  FulforJ.  Echium  vul- 
gare. — C.  0.  Both  specimens  are  seedling  forms 
of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana. — Jet.  Olearia  macro- 
donta. — Ercles.     Hyoscyamus  niger  (Henbane). 

Onions  :  J.  J.  C.  The  growths  are  covered  with 
a  superficial  fungus,  which  has  spread  owing 
to  the  continued  wet  weather.  You  might 
syringe  them  with  a  weak  solution  of  liver  of 
sulphur  or  sulphide  of  potassium. — Oir/non. 
We  cannot  hazard  an  opinion  without  seeing 
specimens.  Send  some  of  the  bulbs  affected  by 
disease. 

Pear  Shoots  :  G.  S.  The  worm-like  creatures 
which  you  state  have  been  found  upon  the 
leaves  of  your  Pear  tree  for  the  first  time  are 
the  larvoB  of  the  Pear  slug-worm  and  Cherry 
sawfly  (Selandria  atra).  'The  perfect  insect 
lays  its  eggs  just  under  the  upper  surface  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Cherry  and  Pear  in  June,  or  even 
earlier.      The   slug-worms,   which   are   covered 


with  a  greenish  secretion  when  about  six 
weeks  old,  cast  their  green  or  blackish-look- 
ing coats,  and  appear  as  buff  caterpillars,  free 
from  slime,  being  smooth  and  transversely 
wrinkled.  These  caterpillars  go  down  into  the 
ground,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  from  these  tlie 
sawflies  emerge  in  the  following  summer.  The 
larvae,  or  slug-worms,  feed  upon  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  in  some  instances 
they  remove  entirely.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
dust  the  slug-worms  over  with  quicklime  or  gas- 
lime.  The  first  application  they  will  throw 
off  by  exuding  a  coating  of  slime,  but  they 
cannot  continue  doing  this;  therefore,  if  a 
second  application  is  made  soon  after  the  first, 
it  will  destroy  them.  The  trees  may  be 
syringed  with  strong  soapsuds  or  tobacco 
water,  or  with  water  containing  2  lbs.  of  soft 
soap  and  a  peck  of  lime  to  each  30  gallons  of 
water.  Following  a  severe  attack,  the  surface 
soil  should  be  removed  during  winter  to  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  This  soil  will  contain 
cocoons,  and  should  be  burned  or  buried  deeply 
with  some  quicklime  or  gaslime.  If  for  some 
reason  it  is  impracticable  to  remove  the  soil 
during  autumn,  then  some  Vaporite  should  be 
inserted  in  it.  In  June  some  of  the  sawflies 
may  be  caught  by  shaking  the  trees  in  the 
evening  over  a  freshly-tarred  board  or  cloth. 

Peas:  W.  F.  B.  As  you  state  that  all  the 
main  crop  varieties  have  succeeded  well,  it  is 
probable  that  the  very  early  sowing  suffered 
from  unsuitable  climatic  conditions  prevalent 
at  the  time  they  were  sown.  If  seeds  of  any 
kind  are  sown  either  in  autumn  or  very  early 
in  spring,  and,  for  this  reason,  remain  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  ground  before  germinat- 
ing, there  is  always  more  or  less  loss  due  either 
to  rotting  of  the  seed,  or  to  the  presence  of 
rodents  such  as  rats  or  field  mice.  There  is 
nothing  on  the  scraps  of  roots  received  that 
would  lead  us  to  attribute  your  failure  to  other 
circumstances.  Suhscriher.  You  might  apply 
one  ton  of  gas  tar  to  the  acre,  but  it  will  be 
necessary  to  allow  four  or  five  weeks  to  elapse 
before  digging  tjie  ground  and  planting  or 
sowing  a  crop. 

Sweet  Peas:  Bayncr  II.  There  is  no  known 
disease  present  on  the  shoots  received,  but, 
like  many  other  specimens  from  different  gar- 
dens, they  exhibit  an  abnormal  condition, 
which  may  be  due  to  some  obscure  disease  at 
present  unknown  to  science.  Although  no- 
thing is  known  of  the  science  of  this  malady, 
it  is  certain  that  tlie  best  means  a  cultivator 
can  take  to  prevent  its  occurrence  is  to  plant 
his  Peas  in  rich,  loamy  soil  that  does  not  re- 
quire large  additions  of  fresh  or  artificial 
manure  at  the  time  of  sowing,  or  during  the 
growth  of  the  Peas. 

Tom.ito:  R.  ,9.  <t  B.  C.  The  flowers  fall  from 
Tomato  plants  for  various  reasons,  but  the 
trouble  is  usually  due  to  excessive  vigour  in 
the  plants  themselves,  or  unsuitable  climatic 
conditions.  You  may  have  noticed  that  early 
in  spring,  when  the  plants  are  making  growth 
of  extra  vigour,  more  flower-buds  are  cast  than 
at  any  other  time.  Later  when  theresources 
of  the'  plants  are  called  upon  to  develop  fruits, 
growth  being  less  rapid,  fewer  flowers  fail  to 
set.  As  your  plants  are  cultivated  in  boxes 
indoors,  it  is  more  than  likely  the  soil  has 
been  made  richer  than  was  desirable. — C.  S., 
Wrolliam.  The  plants  are  attacked  by  a 
fungal  disease.  Employ  rather  more  ventila- 
tion, and  keep  the  conditions  of  the  house  drier 
for  a  time.  As  soon  as  a  plant  exhibits  signs 
of  an  attack,  remove  it  to  the  fire  heap  and 
plant  afresh. 

Vine  Leaves;  11'.  F.  If.  There  appears  to  be 
no  fungal  disease  in  your  leaves,  they  have  de- 
veloped the  brilliant"  tints  prematurely,  owing 
either  to  the  operation  of  climatic  or  cultural 
agencies.  It  is  well  known  that  vine  leaves 
lose  their  green  colouring  sooner  in  certain  dis- 
tricts and  soils  than  in  others.  It  is  probably 
due  more  to  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
border  than  to  any  atmospheric  influence.  At 
the  same  time,  ifyou  wish  to  keep  tlie  green 
colouring,  it  would  be  advisable  to  employ  a 
slight  shading  from  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Communications  Received.— R.  H.  C^H.  A.— R.  N. 

—J.  M.-W.  M.-L.  S.-F.  M.-A.  L.  E.-W.  H.  Y.— 
J.  P.— B.  C.  T.-W.-W.  P.-E.  H.  J.— W.  H.  Ii.-CliIori3 
—A.  R.-D.  G.-A.  R.  S.-F.  M.-  T.  H.-W.  H.-W.  B.  H. 
— W.  A.-P.  "W.  P.-W.  J.  B.-A.  R.  F.— W.  E.  B.— 
C.  H.,  Darmstaat— Annual -J.  C.  G.— E.  E.  R. 
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ALTHORP  PARK,  NORTH^ 
AMPTON, 

(See  figs.  50  and  51,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

ALTHORP  Park,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer, 
K.G.,  is  situated  at  about  eight  miles 
.  from  Northampton,  on  the  Paigby 
route  of  the  Loudon  and  North-Wevstern  Rail- 
way.  The  park  gates  are  not  far  from  the 
lofal  station,  but  a  long  drive  through  a  de- 
lightful park  intervenes  between  the  gates 
and  the  mansion.  The  policies  around,  with 
the  beautiful  old  timber  and  herds  of  deer 
and  cattle,  form  a  suitable  setting. 

The  building  (see  Supplementary  Illustra- 
tion) has  the  form  of  a  rectangle.  It  is  a 
plain,  but  substantial  edifice,  and  contains  a 
rich  collection  of  artistic  treasures,  including 
a  gallery  of  rare  pictures.  The  building  was 
ei-ected  by  Sir  John  Spencer  early  in  the  16th 
century,  and  represents  a  good  example  of 
the  architecture  of  the  Tudor  period.  Sur- 
rounding it  are  broad,  closely-cut  lawns,  with 
numerous  flower-beds  and  coniferous  trees, 
some  of  these  latter  being  clipped  in  columnar 
sliape.  A  dwarf,  stone  wall  encloses  a  tor- 
race  around  the  house,  the  balu.strading  being 
entwined  with  Roses  of  the  Crimson  Rambler 
variety.  In  the  lower  picture  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Illustration  the  dwarf,  Rose-clad 
wall   is   seen   at   the    very   bottom,    and   this 


overlooks  a  parterre  forming  the  garden-front 
on  the  south.  The  illustration  shows  but 
one  half  of  this  formal  garden,  there  being 
a  corresponding  portion  on  the  riglit-hand 
side.  It  will  be  noticed  that  two  of  the  beds 
are  planted  to  represent  butterflies,  the  body 
and  h.ead  being  worked  in  Coleus  Verschaf- 
feltii,  and  the  wings  in  blue  Lobelia,  with 
spots  of  the  yellow-leaved  Pelargonium  known 
as  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  The  circular  bed 
iu  the  centre  is  furnished  with  Pelargonium 
Raspail  and  edged  with  Coleus  Verschaf- 
feltii.  The  columnar  trees  are  specimens  of 
Cupressns  Lawsoniana  erecto  viridis.  Besides 
these  Cypresses  there  are  half-circular  trained 
yews,  green  and  golden  varieties  alternating. 
The  sundial  is  on  a  plateau  known  as  the 
Octagon.  Looking  towards  the  house  from 
this  spot,  both  the  north  and  the  west  fronts 
are  seen,  also  the  flower-beds  and  lawns. 
There  are  beds  of  Rhododendrons,  closely 
clipped  Golden  Yews,  and  several  columnar 
C^'presses.  The  bedding  plants  have  made  but 
little  growth  this  season,  and  the  effect  is  not 
so  good  a.s  usual.  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums, 
Begonias,  Heliotropes,  Pentstemons,  Zinnias, 
iSalvia  splendens,  and  similar  flowers  are 
utilised  largely,  with  Santolina,  Stachys, 
Lobelia,  and  other  plants  as  edgings.  Calceo- 
larias appear  to  have  been  suited  by  the  dull, 
showery  weather  of  the  early  summer,  for 
here  and  in  other  places  Calceolaria  araplexi- 
caulis  is  unusually  effective  this  season.  An- 
tirrhinums w^ere  flowering  abundantly.  The 
view  shown  iu  fig.  .50  was  taken  from  a  point 
near  the  north-east  corner  of  the  mansion. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  refer  in  detail  to  the 
coniferous  trees  seen  on  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  ilUistration,  but  before  we  reach  them 
from  tho  portion  of  the  pleasure  grounds 
already  described,  we  pass  some  borders  pre- 
senting a  definite  colour  scheme.  These  are 
planted  with  flowers,  some  of  them  with 
white  kinds  exclusively,  and  others  with  blue, 
red,  yellow,  purple,  and  scarlet  flowers  re- 
spectively. The  blue  border  is  planted  with 
Delphiniums,  Lupins,  Salvia  patens.  Asters, 
Lobelia,  Heliotrope,  &c.  The  white  combina- 
tion is  made  of  Nicotiana  affinis.  Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum.  Phlox  decu.s.sata.  Asters, 
Matricaria,  Antirrhinum,  and  Galtonia  can- 
dicans.  Various  species  of  Compositte  furnish 
most  of  the  subjects  in  the  yellow  border. 

Passing  along  a  broad  path  proceeding  west- 
wards, we  notice  oblong  beds  furnished  with 
Indian  Rhododendrons,  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  these  gardens.  Alternating  with  these 
are  Golden  Yews  backed  with  taller  pyra- 
midal plants  of  the  common  Yew.  Clumps  of 
Honeysuckle  are  disposed  between  these  beds. 
Facing  these  are  the  Conifers  to  wdiich 
we  have  already  alluded.  They  are  very 
large  trees,  but  several  are  already  past 
their  best  condition.  The  mo.st  notable 
examples  are  Pinus  .Strobus,  Abies  Doug- 
lasii  and  its  golden  form,  Cedrus  Deo- 
dara,  a  very  large  and  well-balanced  speci- 
men of  Picea  orientalis,  Cryptomeria  japonica, 
Cedrus  Libanii,  Taxodium  distichum — one  of 
the  finest  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the  country 
— Abies  canadensis,  Thujopsis  borealis,  and 
the  variegated  form  of  Sequoia  sempervirens. 
Other  notable  trees  included  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron 
tulipifera),  with  hundreds  of  its  handsome 
flowers  expanded,  several  large  Cedars,  Qiier- 
cus  Suber,  Q.  serris,  an  exceptionally  large 
and  well-balanced  tree  of  the  common  Oak, 
large  Copper  liecches,  and  some  very  big  F.lnis. 
There  are  large  Elms  overhanging  a  piece  of 
ornamental  w.ater  which  is  kr.own  .-^s  tl'.e  Oval. 


This  artificial  lake  is  of  sufficient  size  to 
permit  of  boating.  In  the  centre  is  an  island 
planted  with  trees. 

Sweet  Peas. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Silas  Cole,  the  gardener  at 
Althorp  Park,  will  always  be  connected  with 
the  development  of  the  Sweet  Pea,  for 
at  Althorp  Park  originated  the  Countess 
Spencer  variety,  the  forerunner  of  the 
race  having  a  waved,  instead  of  an  erect, 
smooth  standard.  This  is  still  one  of  the 
best  of  this  type  of  .Sweet  Pea,  but  in 
addition  Mr.  Cole  has  raised  several  others  of 
sterling  merit,  some  of  wdiich  are  in  commerce' 
and  others  have  yet  to  be  distributed.  Mr. 
Cole  regards  as  one  of  his  finest  novelties  the 
variety  named  after  Earl  Spencer.  It  is  a 
self-coloured  flower  of  a  deep  orange  shade, 
the  inflorescences  bearing  three  and  four 
flowers  on  strong  .stems.  Other  notable  seed- 
lings are  Mabel  Cole,  a  yellow-ground  colour 
with  a  deep  Picotee  edge  of  pink ;  Lord 
Althorp,  with  orange  standard  and  rose- 
coloured  wings,  a  very  large  flower ;  a  maroon- 
coloured,  unnamed  seedling,  so  dark  in  colour 
as  to  appear  almost  black;  Sea  Foam,  creamy- 
j-ellow  ;  Mi.ss  Lavinia  Spencer,  having  a  pink 
standard  and  pure  white  wings ;  G.  C.  Wand, 
a  shade  of  red  approaching  scarlet — the  wings 
are  waved  so  as  to  almost  make  the  flower 
appear  double;   and  Althorp  "White. 

Mr.  Cole  described  the  parentage  of  the 
Countess  .Spencer  Sweet  Pea  as  follows : — 
Tlie  varieties  Lovely  and  Triumph  w^re  crossed 
in  1898,  and  in  the  following  year  a  variety 
obtained  from  that  cross  was  crossed  w'ith 
Prima  Donna.  From  this  latter  cross  was  ob- 
tained Countess  Spencer. 

Mr.  Cole,  who  may  be  seen  amongst  his 
Sweet  Peas  at  fig.  51,  prepares  the  land  for 
their  planting  by  trenching  it  to  a  depth  of 
3  feet.  The  seeds  are  sown  indoors  in  pots, 
and  the  seedlings  are  planted  1  foot  apart  in 
trenches.  Farmyard  manure  is  freely  incor- 
porated with  the  soil,  but  soot  is  Mr.  Cole's 
favourite  manure  for  Sweet  Peas.  The  plants 
exhibit  remarkable  vigour  and  attain  a  height 
of  about  12  feet.  With  regard  to  "  fixity," 
Mr.  Cole  holds  that  varieties  will  come  true 
in  their  fifth  year  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to 
"  rogueing." 

Fkuit  and  Vecetables. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  gardens,  with  the 
glasshouses,  are  reached  by  a  long,  narrow 
path  that  winds  through  rising  ground.  There 
are  several  vineries,  and  in  these  there  were 
fine  crops  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  Gros  Maroc,  and  Appley 
Towers  Grapes,  the  berries  being  remarkably 
well  finished  and  the  bunches  of  a  desirable 
size.  Tliere  were  also  seen  abundant  crops  of 
Melons,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs,  Tomatos, 
and   Cucumbers. 

The  vegetable  garden  alone  covers  an  area 
of  14  acres,  and  it  is  divided  by  high  walls  into 
three  main  portions.  The  walls  provide  warm 
sheltered  borders  for  the  cultivation  of  stone 
fruits  and  the  raising  of  early  crops  of  vege- 
tables. The  main  quarter  devoted  to  vege- 
table culture  is  intersected  by  two  broad  paths 
runnitig  through  the  centre  either  way,  ami 
dividing  it  into  four  quarters.  The  path  on 
cither  side  is  bordered  witli  a  broad  band  nl 
Stocks,  which  were  in  splendid  flower.  In  addi- 
tion to  dwarf  fruit  trees  iu  the  kitchen  garden, 
there  is  a  large  orchard.  The  Peach,  Apricot, 
Nectarine,  and  Cherry  trees,  trainnl  against 
the  walls,  have  all  binne  abundant  crops  of 
fruits  this  season,  but  the  most  botiutifnl  ol 
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all  are  Apricots,  large,  healthy  trees  having 
exceiJtionally  choice  fruits,  and  principally  of 
the  variety  known  as  Ormskirk.  Standard 
bushes  of  Gooseberries  were  seen  with  their 
branches  borne  down  with  the  crop,  whilst 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  and  Currants  have 
been  almost  equally  plentiful. 

The  vegetable  crops  looked  promising, 
especially  Celery,  Onions  and  Leeks. 

Mr.  Cole  is  in  his  18th  year  of  service  at 
Althorp  Park,  having  succeeded  his  father, 
who  was  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer  for  14J 
years.  In  all  departments  of  the  garden  are 
to  be  seen  the  satisfactory  results  of  his  care 
and    skill. 


former  Lily,  I  presume,  the  bulb  eventually 
dies,  and  apparently  does  not  throw  off  any  off- 
sets. In  their  natural  condition  such  Lilies  must, 
I  suppose,  increase  by  seeding  themselves.  We 
have  here  every  facility  for  Lily  cultivation, 
and  every  kind  of  soil,  and  only  one  serious  diffi- 
culty. Most  of  my  Lilies  have  to  be  grown  in 
a  Fir  wood,  where  the  soil,  a  sandy  loam, 
is  full  of  wood  mice.  Out  of  30  kinds, 
only  about  nine  succeed  really  well.  These  are 
L.  pardalinum,  L.  testaceum,  L.  tigrinum,  L. 
Washingtonianum,  L.  giganteum,  L.  superbum, 
L.  candidum,  L.  Martagon  album  and  L.  umbel- 
latum  erectum.  Such  species  as  L.  speciosum, 
L.  pomponium  verum,  L.  Henryi,  L.  auratum, 
L.    Szovitzianum   and    L.    canadense    manage   to 


not  grow  here  quite  so  vigorously  as  L. 
superbum,  which  has  attained  to  a  height  of 
nearly  6  feet  in  this  wet  season." 

In  my  reply  to  Mr.  Basil  Levett,  I  told  him 
that,  according  to  my  experience,  L.  Humboldtii 
flowers  comparatively  well  in  fibrous  soil  for  one 
or  two  seasons,  and  then  entirely  disappears. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  might  prove  more  en- 
during if  planted  in  peat  or  leaf-mould.  This  ma- 
terial, I  imagine,  would  also  be  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  L.  superbum  and  L.  Washingtonia- 
num. In  this  garden  L.  Henryi  and  L.  Szovit- 
zianum have  been  grown  for  years  amongst  Roses, 
in  loam  occasionally  fertilised  with  liquid  manure. 
I  have  had  them  flowering  in  the  same  position 
for  at  least  10  years.     L.  Henryi  has  a  habit  of 


Fig.  50. — VIEW  in  the  pleasure  grounds  at  althorp  park.     (See  p.  123.) 


IPIiolograph  by  H.  N.  King 


THE  CULTURE  OF  LILIES. 

Mr.  Basil  Levett,  of  Wychnor  Park,  Bur- 
ton-on-Trent,  has  addressed  to  me  a  communi- 
cation, extracts  from  which  he  has  kindly  per- 
mitted me  to  publish  in  this  journal,  regarding 
his  experience  with  the  culture  of  Oriental  and 
Occidental  Lilies.  *'  I  have,"  he  says,  *'  been 
wondering  whether  a  question  which  I  asked  in 
the  Gardeners*  Chronicle  was  the  cause  of  a 
remark  of  yours  in  the  issue  of  June  12?  It  was 
60  curious  that  you  should  have  answered  the 
very  question  I  had  asked,  namely,  if  there  was 
any  chance  of  Lilium  Washingtonianum  or  Lilium 
rubellum  ever  becoming  permanently  estab- 
lished? In  both  cases  your  answer  is,  No.    In  the 


exist,  and  that  is  all.  L.  Brownii,  L.  Hum- 
boldtii and  L.  rubellum  die  out.  L.  Szovitzianum 
is  frequently  attacked  by  mice,  and  even 
when  it  escapes  their  attentions  it  only 
grows  4  feet  high,  and  bears  from  three 
to  four  flowers.  I  have  been  told  that,  in 
order  to  grow  this  great  Lily  successfully,  very 
young  bulbs  must  be  obtained  and  allowed  to 
get  established.  L.  Humboldtii,  you  say,  does 
fairly  well  with  you,  and  yet  I  have  been  told  it 
is  one  of  the  Lilies  almost  impossible  to  grow. 
Here  it  died  even  before  flowering.  For 
years  I  had  the  Californian  form  of  the  beauti- 
ful Washington  Lily,  which,  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed, will  not  flower  in  England  after  the 
first  year.     The  ordinary  form  of  this  Lily  does 


bending  forward,  which  is  sometimes  so  em- 
phatic as  to  be  very  reprehensible.  Mr.  A. 
Grove,  of  Kentons,  Henley-on-Thames,  who  is, 
like  Mr.  Levett,  an  ardent  Lily  cultivator,  tells 
me  that  Dr.  Henry  told  him  in  a  recent  conver- 
sation that  this  was  quite  a  characteristic  of  L. 
Henryi  in  its  native  regions. 

I  may  add  that  L.  Krameri  and  L.  rubellum — 
both  natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Japan — do  not,  at  least  in  my  own  garden,  last 
very  long.  Under  the  influence  of  our  persis- 
tently wet  Scottish  winter  seasons  the  somewhat 
miniature  bulbs  of  those  fine  Lilies  decay  pre- 
maturely. L.  longiflorum,  in  all  its  forms,  soon 
renders  itself  quite  impotent  for  floral  effect  by 
the     production     of     a    crowd    of    exceedingly 
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minute  bulbs  that  never  seem  to  attain  to  flower- 
ing size.  L.  giganteum,  which,  when  grown 
from  an  offset,  usually  takes  about  four  years 
for  its  perfect  maturation,  has  occasionally 
reached  here,  in  fertilised  soil  enriched  with 
leaf-mould,  a  height  of  10  feet.  L.  monadelphum 
var.  Szovitzianum  has  this  season  aspired  to  an 
almost  equal  height.     David  E.    Williamson. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION  OF  1866. 

SUMMARY   OF   GENERAL   PROCEEDINGS. 
(Concluded  from  page  117.) 
The    disposition    of    the    several    subjects    of 
exhibition  throughout  the  tent  was  delegated  to 


which  preceded  the  show,  and  to  various  acci- 
dental causes.  The  respective  numbers  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  show  were  as  follow  : 
— In  the  plant  sections,  655  entries,  of  which 
65  failed;  in  the  fruit .  section,  285  entries,  of 
which  135  failed  ;  in  the  vegetable  section,  302, 
of  which  123  failed ;  and  in  the  miscellaneous 
sections,  244,  of  which  four  failed.  These  num- 
bers do  not  include  duplicate  exhibitions  by  the 
same  exhibitor  in  the  classes  for  seedlings,  im- 
plements, and  miscellaneous  objects.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  entries,  including  those  with- 
drawn before  the  opening  day,  was  1,751.  The 
number  of  exhibitors  wa5  361.  The  amount  of 
prize-money  offered  was  £2,550,  inclusive  of  the 
£50  offered  for  implements  by  the  Society  of 
Arts.  Of  this  sum,  £2,007  9s.  was  actually 
awarded,  and  a  further  sum  of  £219  16s.   was 


Fig.  51. — COUNTESS  spencer  sweet  pea  and  the  raiser  of  this  variety 

AT  ALTHORP   park.      (See  p.  123.) 


an  Arrangement  Committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Gibson,  Eyles,  and  Moore,  and  Dr.  Hogg. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  open  the  Exhibition 
on  May  22,  and  to  close  it  on  May  25,  but  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition  as  a  show,  and  the 
uncertainty  whether  the  extraordinary  expenses, 
which  it  was  necessary  to  incur,  would  be  reim- 
bursed in  that  period,  determined  the  Executive 
Committee  to  keep  it  open  until  May  31,  the 
consent  and  active  support  of  the  principal 
exhibitors  having  been  willing  granted. 

The  schedule  for  the  exhibition  embraced 
238  clas.ses,  distributed  in  10  sections.  The 
aggregate  number  of  entries  in  these  classes  on 
the  morning  of  May  22,  after  allowing  for  with- 
drawals, was  1,486,  of  which  number  329  were 
not  sent  in,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather 


paid  in  liquidation  of  extra  expenses  incurred,  in 
accordance  with  claims  sent  in,  to  those  ex- 
hibitors who  allowed  their  plants  to  remain 
during  the  additional  days  to  which  the  show 
was  extended. 

The  amount  of  paid  subscriptions  (for  which 
equivalent  privileges  were  offered  and  given) 
was  £5,604,  and  the  sum  guaranteed  (for  which 
stipulated  privileges  were  also  given)  was 
£4,739  4s.,  although,  as  before  stated,  the 
guarantors  were  not  asked  to  incur  any  liability. 
Further  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  £161  148. 
were  promised,  but  not  paid. 

Considerable  assistance  was  rendered  to  the 
Executive  Committee  by  the  various  local  com- 
mittees established  throughout  the  country.  The 
amount  of  subscriptions    thus    obtained     in  the 


respective  localities  amounted  altogether  to 
£859  13s.  6d.,  and  is  included  in  the  total 
before-mentioned. 

The  amount  of  the  receipts  from  subscriptions, 
sale  of  tickets,  and  other  sources  was  £16,018 
4s.   7d.,  distributed  as  follows; — 

£     s.  d. 

Subscriptions   paid  5,604    o    o 

Casll   taken   at    doors — 
Tuesday,       May       22 

(21S.) ,£392    6    o 

Wednesday,    May    23 

(ids.    6d.)       ...         ...      945  10    o 

Thursday,      May      24 

(2S.  6d.)  1,693     8     o 

Friday,  May  25  (is.)...  1,043     o    o 


Saturday,       May       26 

(25.  6d.)           

933 -JO 

0 

Monday,  May  28  (is.) 

754  17 

6 

luesday.  May  29  (is.) 

1,103     7 

6 

Wednesday,    May    30 

(IS.)       

;,oi8"  0 

0 

Thursday,      May     31 

, 

(IS.)      

566  11 

0 

4.375 


■  8,349  10    o 


Sale  of  admission  tickets,  less  cominis=.ion*- 
553   -i.'    's-    tickets    ...       529     5     6 
1,062  IDS.    tickets        ...      478     9     7 
3,223  2S.  6d.  tickets  ...      309  16    8 
a,o6i   IS.    tickets         ...       102     6     6 


1,419  18 


Sale  of  gardeners'  tickets — 
1,120  3S.  6d.  tickets...  140 
1,029  IS.   tickets         ...       51 


Percentages     on     refreshment     re- 

ceipts (five  last  days)  and  sundry 

small    items      

151     9  10 

Sale  of  catalogues     

335     6    6 

Advertisements  in  catalogue 

76  II     0 

1-611     7     J 


♦Which,  however,  the  nursery  trade,  most  liberally,  did 
not  charge. 

To  the  numbers  admitted  by  money  payments 
at  the  doors  must  be  added  those  to  whom 
admission  was  granted  in  virtue  of  some  of  the 
following  considerations : — The  tickets  issued  to 
subscribers  J  the  tickets  presented  to  guarantors; 
the  free  admissions  accorded  to  the  Fellows  and 
debenture  holders,  as  well  as  to  the  holders  of 
the  transferable  tickets  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  ;  the  passes  given  to  jurors,  and  to 
exhibitors  and  their  assistants ;  and  the  invita- 
tions sent  to  foreign  guests,  to  members  of  the 
PresSj  &c. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure,  including 
the  levelling  and  readjustment  of  the  Exhibition 
Ground,  were  the  following  : — • 

Tent,  including  fittings     

Groundwork,   materials,    &c 

Band     stand  

Percentage    to   Mr.    Unite   for  continuance... 

Prizes  awarded  

Expenses  allowed  to  certain  exhibitors  for 
renewal  and  continuance         

Advertising       

Rent  of  offices  

Stationery,  Postages,  &c 

Working  expenses,   salaries,  gratuities,   S:c.... 

Police  

Printing  circulars,  schedules,  cards,  cata- 
logues, &c ...        

Printing  report  of  proceedings  

Law  expenses  

Banquet  expenses  (including  music) 

Congress  and  conversazione  expenses  (includ- 
ing music) 

Music  in  the  gardens         

Local    committee   expenses  

Judgt^s'  luncheon,  exhibitors'  breakfasts,  &c. 

Royal    Horticultural    Society      

Readjustment  and  levelling  of  exhibitiOD 
ground    (about)      ..        130    o    o 

The  printing  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, of  the  report  of  the  proceedings,  of  the 
admission  tickets,  and  of  the  cards  used  for 
marking  the  various  objects  of  exhibition,  was 
executed  by  Messrs.  Truscott  Son  &  Simmons, 
of  Suffolk  Lane.  Cannon  Street. 

At  the  close  of  the  Exhibition  an  auction  sale 
of  such  plants  as  the  exhibitors  did  not  wish  to 
remove  took  place,  and  in  many  instances  good 
prices  wore  realised  by  the  vendors,  while  the 
purchasers  were  gratified  by  thus  being  able  to 
secure  some  tangible  memento  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  Councils  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  and 
of  the  Zoological  Sociaty,  as  well  as  the  directors 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  offered  every  facility  to 
the  foreign  guests  to  visit  their  respective  estab- 
li.-iliments.  Dr.  Hooker  also,  in  his  capacity  of 
Director  of  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  allowed 
special  privileges  to  foreign  visitors  desirous  of 
having  access  to  the  gardens  and  museums. 
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EVERGREEN   HEDGES. 

(Concluded  from  page  IDS.) 
Thuya  occidzntalis. 
The  American  Arbor-vitae  makes  a  capital 
hedge  plant,  and  is  also  a  quick  grower,  but  it 
has  the  one  drawback  of  turning  to  a  rusty-brown 
tint  in  winter,  which  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it 
■in  the  eyes  of  many  planters.  For  places  where 
a  fairly  high  hedge  is  necessary,  but  where  it  will 
not  be  too  conspicuous,  as  in  the  kitchen  garden, 
this  is  a  capital  plant  to  use,  as  it  can  be  pro- 
cured fairly  cheaply,  and  soon  forms  a  good 
screen.  It  should  be  clipped  in  May  or  early  in 
June,  shortening  the  leaders  if  necessary  at  the 
same  time. 

OSMANTHUS   AQUIFOLIUM    VAE.    ILICIFOLIUS. 

In  general  appearance  this  plant  has  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  HoUy.  It  makes  a  capital 
low  hedge,  up  to  4  feet  or  5  feet  in  height,  for 


without  much  labour.  The  chief  item  is  the 
clipping,  which  should  be  done  in  June,  after  the 
first  growth  is  made.  By  cutting  away  this 
growth,  the  tendency  to  become  ragged-looking  is 
checked,  and  a  second  short  shoot  is  soon  made, 
which  keeps  the  hedge  in  good  condition  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year.  Where  there  is  time  for 
the  purpose,  Laurel  hedges  should  be  trimmed 
with  a  knife  instead  of  shears,  as  the  latter  cuts 
many  of  the  leaves  in  half,  and  makes  the  hedge 
look  rather  shorn  for  a  time.  This  appearance 
is,  however,  soon  hidden  by  the  new  growth. 

Rhododendhon  pokticum. 
In  those  districts  where  Rhododendrons  grow 
freely,  a  hedge  of  the  common  R.  ponticum  can 
be  quickly  made,  and  will  be  found  satisfactory 
in  every  way.  The  ground  should  be  well 
trenched,  working  in  some  leaf-mould,  peat,  or 
good  fibrous  turf  if  the  soil  is  poor,  as  all  Rhodo- 
dendrons like  a  certain  amount  of  decaying  vege- 


height.  It  is  rather  a  difficult  subject  to  trans- 
plant, but  I  have  invariably  found  it  do  well  if 
moved  about  the  middle  or  end  of  April,  especi- 
ally if  the  weather  is  showery  at  the  time.  A 
fair  proportion  of  manure  should  be  added  when 
planting,  but  it  must  not  be  put  too  near  the 
roots.  When  the  hedge  is  established  it  will 
produce  its  short  racemes  of  orange-yellow 
flowers  profusely  every  year,  to  be  followed  later 
by  the  shining  blue-black  berries.  The  hedge 
should  be  trimmed  with  a  knife  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  are  past,  removing  any  misplaced 
shoots  and  shortening  the  long  ones  to  about  half 
their  length.  Some  of  the  side-shoots  may  be  tied 
in  if  necessary,  especiaUy  if  there  are  any  bare 
places  in  the  hedge. 

Peivet. 

The  kind  of  Privet  most  commonly  used  for 
hedges  is  the  Japanese  species  Ligustrum  ovali- 
folium  (Oval-leaved  Privet),  which  makes  a  fair 
hedge  up  to  6  feet  in  height.  It  is  cheap  to  buy 
and  is  also  a  quick  grower,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  very  last  plant  to  use  for  a  hedge,  as  it 
is  not  at  all  handsome,  and  its  roots  rob  every- 
thing else  near  it.  In  cold  localities  and  on  light 
soils  it  is  very  apt  to  lose  most  of  its  leaves  in 
the  winter.  It  may  be  clipped  at  almost  any 
time,  but  iNIay  is  the  best  month.  If  the  plants 
are  at  all  bare  at  the  base  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, they  should  be  cut  down  the  second  spring, 
when  strong  growths  wiU  be  made  low  down 
that  will  form  a  good  foundation  for  the  hedge. 

In  addition  to  the  plants  mentioned  above, 
there  are  the  Black  Spruce  (Picea  nigra).  White 
Spruce  (Picea  alba),  and  the  Hemlock  Spruce 
(Tsuga  canadensis),  which  are  largely  used  in 
America  for  hedges,  though  I  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  use  in  this  country.  The  first  two 
species  would  not  be  of  any  use.  here,  but 
Tsuga  canadensis  might  easily  be  made  into  a 
very  neat  and  effective  hedge.  J.  Clark,  Bag- 
shot,  Surrey. 


FliJ.    52. — HEDYCniUM    GARDNERIANUM    FLOWERING    IN    THE    OPEN. 


the  interior  of  a  garden.  It  is  not  stout  enough 
for  a  boundary  hedge  if  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  its  being  pushed  through.  Its  growth  is 
strong  and  bushy,  but  not  stiff  like  the  Holly, 
and  it  bears  clipping  extremely  well.  The  latter 
operation  can  be  done  at  almost  any  time  from 
April  to  September,  but  a  strong-growing  hedge 
may  require  clipping  both  in  spring  and  autumn. 
A  section  we  have  here  has  to  be  cut  three  times 
in  two  years,  missing  the  second  spring.  The 
preparations  for  planting  and  manuring  require 
to  be  the  same  as  those  for  the  Holly. 

Common  and  Portugal  Laurels. 
Laurels  make  good  hedges  if  well  treated  in  the 
first  instance  and  properly  looked  after  when  once 
established.  The  ground  should  be  well  broken 
and  a  fair  proportion  of  manure  added  at  the 
start.  Good  hedges  from  3  feet  to  10  feet  in 
height  can  be  obtained  and  kept  in  good  order 


table  fibre  in  some  form  or  other  in  the  rooting 
medium.  Manure  may  be  added  sparingly, 
taking  care  to  keep  it  well  away  from  the  roots. 
Bushy  plants  about  2  feet  high  are  the  best  for 
a  start,  and  if  kept  clear  of  weeds  they  will  soon 
grow  into  a  good-sized  hedge.  Trimming  should 
be  done  with  a  knife  in  April.  It  consists 
chiefly  in  keeping  the  sides  cut  in,  leaving  the 
top  alone  until  the  required  height  is  obtained. 
It  is  better,  however,  if  possible,  not  to  cut  the 
top  of  the  plant,  as  by  leaving  it  uncut  a  fair 
proportion  of  flower  may  be  expected  every  year. 

Berberis  Darwinii. 
Though  not  often  seen,  this  species  makes  a 
capital  low  hedge  of  3  feet  or  less  in  height  for 
the  inner  portion  of  a  garden.  The  growth  is 
usually  short  and  prickly,  though  long  shoots 
are  sometimes  made  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant    which    will    reach    upwards    of   4    feet    in 


HEDYGHIUM  GARDNERIANUM. 

When  this  plant  was  first  introduced  into  this 
country  it  was  thought  to  require  a  high  tem- 
perature, one  writer  going  as  far  as  to  recommend 
its  culture  in  a  moist  stove.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  almost  hardy,  being  a  native  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  Himalayas.  Over  70 
years  ago,  Wallich,  the  great  Indian  botanist,  de- 
scribed it  as  "  the  queen  of  the  genus,"  which  it 
may  stiU  be  considered.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1819,  having  been  discovered  by 
Wallich  in  Nepaul.  Sir  J.  Hooker  afterwards 
found  it  on  the  Khasia  Mountains,  and  also  on 
the  Sikkim  Himalayas,  in  both  instances  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  4,000  to  5,000  feet.  The  specific 
name  was  given  to  it  in  honour  of  Mr.  Edward 
Gardner,  an  official  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Indian  botany.  H.  Gardnerianum  throws  up 
annual  growths,  which  attain  a  height  of  about 
5  feet,  and  are  furnished  with  large,  Canna-like 
leaves,  18  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  in 
breadth,  which  clasp  the  stem.  The  growths  are 
crowned  with  large  flower-spikes  from  1  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length  and  6  inches  in  width.  The 
blossoms  are  pale  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  with 
crimson  styles,  and  are  most  deliciously  scented. 
In  Devon  and  Cornwall  the  plant  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  open,  and  in  Mr.  Howard  Fox's 
garden  at  Rosehill.  Falmouth,  there  is  a  large 
bed  of  this  Hedychium,  which,  in  September, 
shows  over  50  flower-spikes,  making  a  grand 
display  and  filling  the  air  with  their  fragrance. 
In  the  open  the  shoots  are  invariably  cut  to  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  harm  the  plants,  as  they  push  up  strongly 
again  in  the  spring.  It  is,  however  advisable 
to  surface  the  bed  with  rough  manure  to 
mitigate  the  effect  of  the  frost.  The  species 
should  be  planted  out  in  rich  loam,  and  it 
delights  in  a  liberal  supply  of  water  during  its 
growing  season.  Indeed,  it  is  often  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  keep  it  adequately  supplied  with  moistura 
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in  dry  weather  when  permanently  planted  in  the 
open,  especially  if  the  bed  in  which  it  is  growing 
be  a  sloping  one.  In  districts  where  the  winters 
are  too  severe  for  it  to  be  allowed  to  remain  out- 
of-doors,  it  may  be  lifted,  potted,  and  kept  under 
glass  until  the  early  summer,  and  then  replanted 
in  the  open.  Plants  also  succeed  well  in  pots 
plunged  beneath  the  water  level.  Where  room 
can  be  found  for  the  species  in  the  conserva- 
tory it  should  always  be  grown.  It  is  also  ex- 
tremely useful  for  associating  with  sub-tropical 
plants  in  the  garden.  It  never  fruits  in  the  open, 
but  by  artificial  fertilisation  it  may  be  induced  to 
set  seed  under  glass.  Each  fruit  springs  from 
the  axils  of  the  bracts,  and  splits  up  into  three 
orange-yellow  valves  with  a  seed  attached  to  the 
middle  of  each.  These  seeds  are  of  a  brilliant 
crimson  colour,  and,  along  with  the  orange-yellow 
of  the  valves  and  the  bright  green  of  the  bracts, 
form  an  exquisite  study  in  colour,  while  they 
remain  in  beauty  for  a  long  period.  Wyndham 
Fitzlicrhert,  South  Devon. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


SWEET  PEAS  AT  ADDLESTONE. 
When  a  grower  of  Sweet  Peas  becomes  liter- 
ally a  champion  exhibitor,  it  is  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  his  great  success  then  leads  to  some 
desire  for  information  as  to  his  cultural  methods. 
Not  merely  in  the  present,  but  in  preceding  years, 
Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Mocatta's  able  gardener 
at  W'oburn  Place,  Addlestone,  has  won  the 
highest  honours  in  Sweet  Pea  competitions.  His 
flowers  have  shown  great  size,  singularly 
beautiful  colouring,  and  length  of  sturdy  stem, 
such  as  few  others  have  been  able  to  emulate.  Yet 
the  Woburn  Place  soil,  so  very  hard  and 
tenacious,  so  disposed  to  become  mossy  on  the 
surface,  so  liable  to  crack  and  contract  in  dry 
weather,  is  probably  the  last  which  ordinary 
growers  would  select  for  their  purpose.  Mr. 
Stevenson  has  to  use  the  soil  there  for  all 
purposes  alike,  and  as  he  cultivates  it  as  deep 
as  he  well  can,  although  it  has  a  base  of  solid, 
impervious  clay,  for  all  descriptions  of  crops,  he 
varies  his  Sweet  Peas  with  Celery  or  other  vege- 
table crops,  annually  working  into  it  a  large 
quantity  of  tree  leaves,  as  well  as  giving  liberal 
straw  manure  dressings.  Although  many  years 
of  this  working,  together  with  liberal  dressings 
of  lime,  have  ameliorated  its  natural  harshness 
somewhat,  yet  the  old  Adam  in  the  soil  still 
remains.  Whilst  several  long,  double  rows  of 
plants  are  devoted  specially  to  the  production 
of  exhibition  blooms,  there  is  aU  the  same  a 
wealth  of  superb  flowers  for  ordinary  uses.  To 
keep  these  cut  is  imperative  if  good  blooms  over 
a  long  season  are  to  be  maintained.  There  are 
other  rows  elsewhere  grown  for  garden  decora- 
tion, the  plants  growing  to  a  great  height  and 
flowering  abundantly.  In  the  case  of  the  exhibi- 
tion rows,  sowings  are  made  in  pots,  both  early 
in  October  (the  plants  being  housed  in  frames) 
and  again  in  February  and  March.  In  both 
cases  the  growth,  as  seen  recently,  is  wonderfully 
strong,  the  stems  resembling  Bean  rods  almost  in 
stoutness,  and  the  height  of  the  plants  ranges 
from  8  to  9  feet.  Autumn-sown  plants  in  rows 
had  been  cut  back  and  were  makijig  new  and  very 
strong  growths  6  feet  in  height,  and  would  flow-er 
right  into  November,  weather  permitting.  In 
many  rows  the  stems  were  so  long  that  they  had 
been  brought  low  down,  then  tied  with  their 
points  upwards,  yet  were  still  higher  than  a 
man's  head.  With  all  this  splendid  growth  and 
vigour  the  plants  were  full  of  health,  hence  it 
does  not  do  to  say  that,  in  this  case,  rich,  deep 
soil  and  luxuriant  growth  lead  to  disease.  Mr. 
Stevenson  plants  in  twin  rows,  of  from  12  inches 
to  15  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  are  from 
10  inches  to  12  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  The 
main  twin  rows  are  from  centre  to  centre,  5  feet 
apart,  yet  by  no  means  is  this  too  much  space. 
W  hilst  some  of  the  rows  are  supported  by  ordi- 


nary Hazel  sticksj  others  are  held  up  by  lengthy, 
soft,  stout  strings  suspended  from  long  rods  held 
above  by  stout  uprights,  the  strings  being 
loosely  attached  to  the  Pea  stems.  The  grower's 
impression  ip  that  the  Peas  like  the  string 
supports  best.  Still,  that  liking  may  be  largely 
due  to  the  absence  of  crowding  caused  by  the 
presence  of  the  Hazel  branches.  Side  shoots  are 
rigidly  suppressed,  as  the  points  of  the  stems,  up 
in  ample  air  and  light,  are  chiefly  looked  upon 
as  the  finest  flower  producers.  Just  recently  a 
mulch  of  animal  manure  has  been  given  to  the 
rows.  None  the  less,  the  soil  w-as  exceedingly 
hard  and  tenacious.  Mr.  Stevenson  is  far  from 
being  a,  mere  Sweet  Pea  gardener.  Woburn 
Place  is  indeed  a  lovely  spot,  and  it  is  admir- 
ably kept.  The  Rose  garden  is  a  feature,  the 
great  sloping  lawn  and  flower  gardens  are 
glorious,  fruits  and  vegetables  are  first-rate,  and 
the  assumption  that  a  great  exhibitor  must  be  in 
other  directions  negligent  is  emphatically  dis- 
proved. Gardening  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  its  numerous  Stevensons.     A.  D. 

BEST    BEDDING    VIOLAS. 

On  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  a 
party  of  some  27  members  of  the  Scottish  Pansy 
and  Viola  Association  visited  the  nurseries  of 
this  firm  at  Rothesay  on  Saturday,  July  31,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  trial  of  80  varieties 
of  bedding  Violas.  The  trial  consisted  of  prac- 
tically the  same  varieties  as  were  tested  last 
year  at  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.'s  seed  grounds 
in  Essex,  and  the  object  was  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Scottish  experts  might  come  to  any 
conclusions  different  from  the  southern  growers. 
Instead  of  being  planted  in  autumn,  as  were 
last  year's  trials,  the  Violas  in  this  instance 
were  not,  owing  to  weather  conditions,  got 
into  their  quarters  till  the  end  of  April.  The 
soil  of  the  border  selected  for  the  trial 
was  somewhat  heavy  in  character,  and  the  abnor- 
mal rainfall  during  July  was  rather  against  some 
of  the  varieties,  consequently  the  trial  lines  were 
not  so  regular  as  might  have  been  expected  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  Each  member,  on 
entering  the  grounds,  was  handed  a  typewritten 
sheet  with  the  names  of  the  varieties  on  trial 
classified  into  colours,  with  the  request  that  XX 
might  be  put  against  the  best  variety  in  each 
shade  and  X  for  the  next  best.  They  were  fur- 
ther requested  to  name  what,  in  their  opinion, 
were  the  three  best  whites,  yellows,  and  certain 
other  shades,  irrespective  of  the  flowers  being 
rayed  or  rayless.  The  results,  which  are  given 
below,  W'ill  show  that,  on  the  whole,  the  deci- 
sions in  the  English  trials  are  pretty  well  borne 
out  by  the  Scottish  jurors. 

White,  rayless:  1st,  Cygnet;  2nd,  Mrs.  H. 
Pearce.  White,  slightly  rayed:  1st,  Countess  of 
Hopetoun  ;  2nd,  White  Empress.  White,  rayed: 
1st,  Bethea ;  2nd,  Alexandra.  Cream  sh-ades  : 
1st,  Iliffe  ;  2nd,  Sylvia.  Primrose  shades:  1st, 
Primrose  Dame ;  2nd,  Maggie  Clunas.  Yellow, 
rayless:  1st,  A.  J.  Rowberry  ;  2nd,  Wm.  Lock- 
wood.  Yellow,  slightly  rayed:  1st,  Redbraes 
Yellow;  2nd,  Kingcup.  Yellow,  rayed:  1st, 
Canary;  2nd,  Grievei.  Dark  blue:  1st,  Archie 
Grant;  2nd.  Edina.  Light  Hue:  1st,  Lady  Mar- 
jory; 2nd,  Ithuriel.  Lilac  and  lavender :  equal 
1st,  Favourite  and  Kitty  Bell;  2nd,  Florizcl. 
Mauve  :  1st,  Mauve  Queen  ;  2nd,  Lady  Warwick. 
Dark  mauve:  1st,  Jubilee;  2nd.  Councillor  Wat- 
ters.  /j/'o/izr  .' 1st,  Redbraes  Bronze  ;  2nd,  Bronze 
Kintore.  J'jdged  varieties:  1st,  Lady  Grant;  2nd, 
White  Duchess.  Crimson  and  rose:  1st,  Wm. 
Niel;  2nd,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rowland.  Three  best 
whites  in  above  classes :  1st,  Cygnet ;  2nd, 
Bethea ;  3rd,  Mrs.  Pearce.  Three  best  yellows  in 
above  classes :  1st,  Canary  ;  2nd,  Primrose  Dame ; 
3rd,  Grievei.  Three  best  mavves  and  lilacs  in- 
above  classes  :  1st,  Mauve  Queen  ;  2nd,  Favourite  ; 
3rd,  Kitty  Bell.  Twobist  bedders  in  other  fancy 
types:  1st,  Mrs.  Chichester;  2nd,  Agnes  Kay. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection  the  party 
made  a  round  of  the  nursery  grounds,  and  found 
much  to  interest  them   in  the  large  breadths  of 


Roses,  Dahlias,  Pansies,  Violas,  and  Sweet  Peas 
grown  by  the  firm.  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.  after- 
wards entertained  the  visitors  in  the  Hotel 
Madeira,  and  the  usual  compliments  were  ex- 
changed. The  weather  was  splendid,  and  every- 
one enjoyed  the  day's  outing.  Jlany  had  come 
long  distances,  and  the  company  included  Major 
Milne  (president  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  and 
Viola  Association),  and  Mr.  John  SmeUie 
(secretary). 


REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  70-7G.) 
(Continued  from  page  111), 

4,  MIDLAND  COUNTIES. 
Shropshire. — The  Apple  trees  in  some  in- 
stances suffered  from  the  winter  moth,  although 
grease  bands  were  applied  as  usual.  A  hailstorm 
of  unusual  severity  on  June  23  damaged  all  ex- 
posed fruits,  otherwise  the  trees  look  healthy 
and  promise  to  finish  the  fruit  well.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Pears,  Plums,  and  Damsons. 
Cherries  were  an  extra  fine  crop,  but  black  and 
green  fly  injured  them  badly.  Gooseberries  are  a 
tremendous  crop ;  Strawberries  and  Black  and 
Red  Currants  are  also  grand  crops.  Raspberries 
look  well.  Apricots  suffered  when  in  flower  from 
early  morn,ing  frosts,  which  thinned  the  crops 
considerably.  Alex.  Haggart,  Moor  Park  Gar- 
dens, Ludlow. 

ST.4FF0RDSHIEE, — The  fruit  prospects  for  this 
year  were  very  good,  for  there  was  a  profusion  of 
blossom.  The  Apple  crop,  which  is  now  very  thin, 
suffered  from  continued  frosts ;  one  or  two  of  the 
severest  w^ere  experienced  when  the  flowers  were 
damp  after  rain.  Pears,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  a  good  crop.  The  atmosphere  was  dry,  and 
only  slight  frosts  were  registered  whilst  the 
trees  were  in  bloom.  Plums  suffered  badly  from 
frost,  but  the  Damsons  escaped,  and  there  is  a 
good  crop.  The  early  flowers  on  Strawberries 
were  damaged  by  irost,  but  the  remainder 
set  well.  Bush  fruits  are  a  good  crop,  but  the 
severe  wintry  weather  damaged  the  Raspberry 
canes,  hence  the  crop  will  not  be  so  good  as  in 
previous  yearn.  Walnuts  are  a  failure  ;  but  Fil- 
berts and  Cob  Nuts  promise  well.  The  soil  is  a 
stiff  loam  on  a  cold,  clayey  subsoil.  Geo.  Wood- 
gate,  Itolleslon  Hail  Gardens,  Burton-on-Trenl. 

Warwickshire. — Apples  and  Pears  are  aver- 
age crops.  Plums  are  not  so  plentiful  as  last  year, 
but  Damsons  are  plentiful,  though  the  trees  are 
badly  blighted,  owing  to  cold  winds.  Apricots 
are  unsatisfactory.  Bush  fruits  are  all  carrying 
heavy  crops,  especially  Gooseberries  and  Red 
Currants.  Strawberries  were  good  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality.  The  soil  in  these  gardens  is  of 
a  light  nature,  and  the  subsoil  gravel.  Ohas. 
Harding,  Itogley  Hall  Gardens. 

The  Apple  crop  is  very  irregular  in  this 

neighbourhood  owing  to  pests,  chiefly  the  Apple 
sucker  (Psylla  Mali).  Espalier  trees  being  fre- 
quently sprayed  are  well  cropped.  J  no.  Master- 
son,   M'eston  House  Gardens,  Shi pston-on-Stour. 

The  hardy  fruit  crops  in  this  district  ap- 
pear to  be,  on  the  whole,  above  the  average. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  bloom  on  both  Apples 
and  Pears ;  but  owing  to  east  winds  and  cold 
nights,  many  did  not  set,  especially  on  Pears. 
Bush  fruits — Gooseberries  in  particular — are  very 
plentiful.  Strawberries,  in  spite  of  frequent 
rains,  were  very  good,  both  in  quantity  and 
flavour.  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
more  plentiful  than  for  several  years  past. 
Cherries  have  done  well,  but  are  badly  attacked 
with  blight.  The  soil  here  is  sandy  and  the  sub- 
soil gravel.  H.  F.  Smale,  Warwick  Castle  Gar- 
dens. 

5,  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES. 
Berkshire. — The  crops  on  wall  trees  are  excep- 
tionally good  and  plentiful,  if  we  except  Apricots. 
Bush  and  small  fruits  are  unusually  plentiful. 
Apples  have  suffered  from  the  high  winds, 
especially  standards  in  the  orchards.  During  tho 
month  of  June  Apples  and  Pears  made  the  least 
headway  that  I  ever  remember  at  that  season. 
The  soil  is  clayey  lonm,  and  the  subsoil  solid 
clay.      W.  Jiarnet,  Bear   Wood,   Woking  Lane. 

Dorsetshire. — Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees,  with  small  fruit  tushes,  have  all  suffered 
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from  aphis,  which  has  greatly  affected  the  quality 
of  the  fruit.  Peach,  Nectarine  and  Apricot  trees, 
en  the  contrary,  are  very  healthy,  and  are  bear- 
ing abundant  crops.  Strawberries  rotted  a  little 
owHng  to  the  continuous  rains,  which,  however, 
suited  the  Raspberry  crop.  Both  Cobs  and  Wal- 
nuts are  plentiful  and  the  trees  healthy.  T. 
Turlon,  Castle  Gardens,  Sherhorne. 

H.iMPSHiitE. — The  market  growers  have  had  a 
record  crop  of  Strawberries.  The  sorts  mostly 
yrown  are  Royal  Sovereign,  The  Leader,  The 
Laxton,  Bedford  Champion  and  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton.    A.  J .,  Botleij. 

The  Apple  crop  is  an  exceptionally  heavy 

one,  but  the  recent  wet  and  sunless  weather  has 
greatly  injured  the  foliage  on  some  sorts,  re- 
tarding the  progress  of  the  fruit.  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  is  an  exception ;  never  have  I  seen  the 
trees  having  a  healthier  appearance.  A  similar 
remark  applies  to  Warner's  King.  Gooseberries 
are  an  extraordinary  crop,  especially  Golden 
Drop  and  Whinham's  Industry.  Strawberries 
were  a  record  crop,  and,  owing  to  the  continued 
dull  weather,  lasted  a  long  time ;  but  the  flavour 
was  inferior.  E.  Molyneux,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishop's  Wallham. 

Taking  Apples  as  the  most  important  out- 
door fruit  crop,  they  are  disappointing.  Al- 
though the  trees  were  as  a  sheet  with  blossom, 
the  crop  is,  with  a  few  exceptions,  very  light 
indeed,  and  the  trees  are  much  devastated  with 
caterpillar.  Pears  may  be  described  in  the  same 
terms.  Plums  are  a  good  average  crop  and  clean, 
and  Cherries  of  the  Morello  variety  also.  Apri 
cots  are  the  best  crop  I  have  had  for  the  past  nine 
seasons.  Black  and  Red  Currants  are  heavy 
crops.  Some  of  the  Black  Currant  bushes  were 
infest-ed  with  aphis,  and,  consequently,  lost  a 
quantity  of  foliage,  while  others  in  another  part 
of  the  garden  remained  clean  and  healthy.  Rasp- 
berries are  a  good  crop,  and  Gooseberries  abun- 
dant. Strawberries  have  been  plentiful,  but 
owing  to  the  wet  and  sunless  season,  although 
attaining  a  goodly  size,  they  have  been  inferior. 
A.   G.    Nichols,   Strathfieldsaye  Gardens. 

Apples  and  Pears  set  very  well,  but  owing 

to  cold  winds,  drought  and  caterpillar,  most  of 
the  fruits  have  fallen.  We  have  a  few  Apple 
trees  which  are  more  sheltered  and  away  from  the 
Oak  trees ;  these  are  looking  very  well.  The  soil 
is  light  and  gravelly,  resting  on  clay.  B. 
Jjearmo'ith,  Manor  Gardens,  Basingstoke. 

Kent. — All  kinds  flowered  well,  but,  owing  to 
weather  conditions.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  are 
almost  failures  in  this  district.  George  Wood- 
ward, Barham  Court  Gardens,  Maidstone. 

Strawberries    were    soft    and    flavourless 

owing  to  wet  and  cold  weather.  Black  Currants 
suffered  from  frost  and  were  scarce.  Apple  trees 
have  been  infested  with  caterpillars;  the  crop  is 
below  the  average.  Common  sorts  of  Pears  are 
plentiful,  but  on  choice  varieties  the  fruits  are 
scarce.  George  Bunyard,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone. 

The  effect  of  the  winter  frosts  on  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  Apples  was  very  marked. 
Ga.scoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  are  absolute  failures ;  there  is  not  one 
Apple  for  each  tree.  Baumann's  Red  Winter 
Reiuette  and  Dumelow's  Seedling  have  very  small 
crops.  On  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  there  is  a  fair 
crop,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Warner's  King. 
Smart's  Prince  Arthur  is  good,  and  Annie  Eliza- 
beth bears  a  fair  crop.  Charles  E.  Shea,  Th-e 
Ehns,  Foot's  Cray. 

The   fruit   crops   vary  much.     Apples   in 

some  orchards  are  light;  in  others  they  are 
good.  Those  that  had  heavy  crops  last  year  are 
light  this  year,  particularly  Apples  and  Plums. 
Apples  have  suffered  with  blight  very  much  in 
these  gardens.  Pears  and  Plums  are  more 
Batisfactory.  Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  good.  The  soU  here  is  chalk. 
J.  T.  Shann,  Betteshanger  Park  Gardens, 
Easiry,  near  Dover. 

Apples  set  freely,  and,  after  having  been 

well  thinned,  are  now  swelling  rapidly.  Young 
trees  are  clean,  with  strong  and  healthy  foliage. 
Pears  are  clean  and  healthy.  Strawberries  were 
a  very  heavy  crop,  but,  owing  to  the  extremely 
bad  weather  just  at  the  ripening  period,  a  large 
percentage  were  damaged,  flavour  being  also  very 
deficient.  Small  fruits  generally  were  verv  heavy 
crops,  especially  Gooseberries.    The  soU  m  these 


gardens  is  a  heavy  retentive  loam,  with  a  sub- 
soil of  chalk.  J.  G.  Weston,  Eastwell  Park  Gar- 
dens, Ashford. 

Middlesex. — We  have  an  average  crop  of 
Apples,  some  trees  bearing  freely  and  others  less 
so.  The  foliage  was  attacked  by  a  quantity  of  cater- 
pillars. The  soil  here  is  light  and  sandy,  resting 
on  gravel.  Strawberries  were  a  good  crop,  but 
the  rain  has  spoQed  a  large  number  of  the  best 
fruits.  Peaches  are  one  of  the  heaviest  crops 
which  have  been  experienced  here.  Pears  and 
Cherries  are  about  average  crops.  Many  of  the 
Cherries  split  owing  to  excessive  wet  and  cold 
nights.  The  season  is  late.  We  require  a  good 
amount  of  sunshine  to  hasten  the  fruits  and  ripen 
the  wood.  //.  Marhham,  Wrotham  Park,  Bar- 
net. 

Speaking  generally,   our  fruit  crops  this 

season  are  most  satisfactory,  probably  never  more 
so  for  some  years  past.  'The  rains  of  June  and 
the  first  half  of  July  have  done  an  inmiense 
amount  of  good  to  us  in  the  case  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums.  To  Cherries  it  has  been  some- 
what destructive,  causing  some  kinds  to  split, 
for  instance,  Governor  Wood.  Black  Circassian 
and  Bigarreau  de  Schreken.  Early  Strawberries, 
too,  have  suffered,  but  as  we  use  Strawberry  sup- 
ports, and  thus  keep  the  fruits  well  off  the 
ground,  we  have  saved  many  more  berries  than 
we  should  otherwise  have  done.  Aphides  have 
been  somewhat  troublesome.  Our  soil  is  light 
loam  resting  on  gravel.  James  Hudson,  Gun- 
nersbury  House  Gardens,  Acton. 

Fruit,  on  the  whole,  is  a  fair  crop  ;  better 

than  was  expected,  considering  the  cold,  sunless 
spring.  There  has  been  a  plague  of  insect 
pests,  but  the  trees  are  now  making  clean, 
healthy  growth,  and  they  only  want  warmer 
weather.  Most  of  the  soils  about  here  are  of  a 
heavy  nature,  though  in  places  there  are  patches 
of  a  lighter  soil,  and  on  this  fruit  trees  of  all  sorts 
do  well.  Apples  and  Pears  seem  to  be  freer  from 
the  scab  fungus  this  season  than  usual ;  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  a  black,  burning-like 
malady.  It  seems  as  though  the  leaves  and 
shoots  were  scalded ;  eventually  they  die  back, 
ir.  Watson,  Harefield  Place  Gardens. 

There   w'as   an   abundance   of   blossom  on 

Apples  and  Pears,  but  after  the  fruits  were  set 
many  fell  from  the  Pear  trees.  Peaches  set  an 
immense  crop,  and  were  thinned  heavily.  Goose- 
berries are  the  heaviest  crop  for  years.  The  best 
fruits  of  Strawberries  were  entirely  spoilt  by  the 
continuous  rain,  otherwise  they  would  have  been 
a  record  crop.  Currants  are  good  ;  Raspberries 
poor.  The  extraordinary  cold  weather  experi- 
enced during  June  and  part  of  July,  with  absence 
of  sunshine,  has  considerably  retarded  the  fruit 
crops  this  season.  Aphis  on  the  trees  has  been 
very  troublesome ;  also  caterpillar.  J.  Hawkes, 
Osterley  Park  Gardens,  Isleworth. 

SiJBRET. — Our  soil  is  of  a  poor  sandy  nature, 
requiring  liberal  feeding.  With  this,  fruit  trees 
do  very  well.  The  prospects  generally  were  very 
good,  all  kinds  blossoming  freely,  but  frost,  cold 
winds  and  insect  attacks  injured  Apples,  Pears 
and  Plums,  reducing  the  crop  to  under  the  aver- 
age. S.  T.  Wright,  E.H.S.  Gardens,  Wisley, 
Ripley. 

But    for    the    chilling    effects    of    lo:ig- 

continued  low  temperatures,  with  an  excessive 
early  summer  rainfall,  it  would  have  been  my 
duty  to  report  one  of  the  heaviest  hardy  fruit 
crops  of  recent  years.  But  whilst  such  fruits  as 
Strawberries  have  been  singularly  fine  and  abun- 
dant, great  quantities  of  the  fruit  have  been 
spoiled  by  continuous  rains  or  robbed  of  flavour 
by  absence  of  sunshine.  Raspberries  have 
greatly  suffered  in  the  same  way.  Apples, 
Pears  and  Plums  will  be  exceptionally  fine. 
Cherries  have  been  a  huge  crop,  but  to  save 
them  from  cracking  vast  quantities  have  been 
gathered  for  market  before  ripening.  In  spite 
of  alarms  as  to  Gooseberry-mildew  and  Black 
Currant  mite,  there  is  an  immense  crop  of  both 
fruits,  and  they  are  very  plentiful  and  cheap  in 
the  markets.  In  spite  of  drawbacks,  the  season 
should  give  a  strong  impetus  to  fruit  culture. 
A.    Dean,   Kingston-on-Tliames. 

Fruits  in  general  here  are  very  satisfactory 

crops,  but  the  growth  of  the  trees  is  somewhat 
crippled  by  the  unusual  quantity  of  aphis. 
George  Kent,  Norbury  Park  Gardens,  Dorking. 

Apples  and  Peai's  in  this  neighbourhood 

were  thickly  set  with  bloom,  and  made  a  mag- 


nificent display ;  particularly  was  this  the  case 
on  old  orchard  trees  attached  to  small  holdings 
and  cottage  gardens.  Although  the  crops  ap- 
peared to  set  successfully,  the  actual  result  is  a 
poor  one,  for  which  continual  cold  rains,  wind 
and  caterpillars  appear  to  be  responsible.  The 
close  proximity  of  numerous  forest  trees  such  as 
Oaks,  on  which  the  caterpillars  were  first  noticed, 
make  it  difficult  to  destroy  them.  The  soU  being 
a  heavy  clay,  the  trees  are  not  making  much 
growth.  W.  H.  Honess,  Hopedene  Gardens, 
Holmbury  St.  Mary,  Dorking. 

Sussex. — Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry 
trees  were  badly  infested  with  caterpillars,  which 
did  great  damage  to  the  trees  and  fruit  crop. 
Arsenate  of  lead  paste  soon  cleared  off  all 
the  caterpillars,  and  the  trees  are  making 
good  growth.  J .  Uuddell,  Sedgwick  Park  Gar- 
dens, Horsham. 

— —  This   report   refers   to   the   district   near 
Hailsham,  and  not  to  my  own  farm  alone.     For 
example,  I  have  a  good"  crop  of  Plums,   which  ' 
is    exceptional.      With    respect    to    Apples,    the  1 
quality   is   fair,   rather  tha'i   good,   and  this  re- 1 
mark    applies    to    some    other    fruits.     I    think 
Apples    wiU    be    smaller   than    usual.     They    are 
very  backward.     Small    fruits    together    cannot 
be  estimated  in  one  verdict.    Gooseberries  were  a 
great   crop,    and    Red    Currants   are    fair,    while 
Black    Currants    are    under    average    generally, 
though  I  have  just  picked  a  good  crop  of  Bos-  I 
koop  Giant  of  very  fine  quality.     I  do  not  growl 
Strawberries   for   market,    and   I   have  only   one! 
variety     for     private     use.      William    E.    Bear^ 
Magham  Down,  Hailsham. 

The   trees   in   orchards  have  been  almost^! 

stripped  of  foliage  by  caterpillars.  All  fruit  T 
trees  are  much  infested  with  aphis.  T.  H.  Slade,  I 
South  Lodge  Gardens,  Horsham. 

The  Apple  crop  is  very  good  indeed,  and  | 

most  varieties  have  had  to  be  severely  thinned.  | 
The  trees  have  had  to  be  sprayed  several  times  I 
owing  to  a  terrible  attack  of  aphis.  The  Pearl 
crop  is  very  good  and  promises  well.  Cherries! 
are  the  largest  crop  I  have  seen.  Early  Rivers,  I 
Frogmore  Bigarreau,  Bigarreau  de  Schreken,  B.I 
Napoleon,  Elton,  and  Geant  d'Heldefingen  have! 
been  excellent.  Peaches  are  good,  and  the  trees! 
are  clean.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Medlars  audi 
Quinces  are  wonderful  crops.  Raspberries  audi 
Figs  are  doing  well.  II'.  A.  Cook,  Leonard.^lee\ 
Gardens,  Horsham. 

Wiltshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  part  ofl 
\\'iltshire  have  suffered  seriously  from  the  in- 1 
clement  weather.  The  trees  and  bushes  are  inJ 
many  cases  covered  with  aphis.  Strawberries! 
were  an  abundant  crop,  and  Gooseberries  and! 
Currants  are  unusually  abundant,  especially! 
Gooseberries.     IT'.  Tinley,  Malmesbury. 

-The  condition  of  the  fruit  crops,  gener- 
ally, is  bad,  blight  being  very  prevalent,  espe- 
cially on  small  fruits  and  Apples,  caused,  in  my  | 
opinion,  by  the  exceedingly  low  temperatures  I 
The  ground  temperature  at  12  inches  deep,  during] 
June  and  July,  being  10°  below  the  average,] 
and  the  daily  atmospheric  temperature  8°  below  I 
the  average.  The  surface  soil  is  a  marly  loam,  J 
rather  light,  resting  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk  and! 
gravel.  Thomas  Challis,  Wilt07i  House  GardensA 
Salisbury. 

7,  ENGLAND,  N.W. 

Lancashire. — The  fruit  crops  are,  upon  the 
whole,  satisfactory ;  most  of  the  early  bloom  of 
Strawberries  was  destroyed  by  late  frosts,  but 
succeeding  ones  were  sufficient.  Green  and 
black  fly  and  caterpillars  have  been  very  pre- 
valent on  fruit  trees.  Apples  and  Pears  are 
perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  crops,  especially 
on  bush  and  pyramid  trees  worked  on  the  Quince 
and  Paradise  stocks.  The  soil  is  a  retentive  loam 
on  heavy  marly  subsoil.  The  aspect  is  north- 
west. E.  F.  Hazclton,  Knowsley  Gardens, 
Prescot. 

There   is   a   very   heavy   crop   of  Apples 

in  this  garden,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
leaves  having  been  destroyed  by  caterpillars,  the 
fruit  is  poor.  Pears  have  fared  a  little  better, 
and  there  is  a  heavy  crop  on  those  that  usually 
bear  well  in  this  garden.  Many  of  the  forest 
trees  have  their  leaves  riddled  by  caterpillars. 
The  leaves  of  Black  Currants  are  curled  and 
look  crippled,  in  spite  of  repeated  sprayings. 
Wm.  P.  Roberts,  The  Gardens,  Guerdon  Hall, 
Prescot. 

{To   be   continued.') 
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GORDYLINE  AUSTRALIS. 

This  Cordyline,  better  known  as  Dracaena 
australis,  is  an  extremely  handsome  object  in  the 
early  summer  when  bearing  its  great,  white 
flower-panicles.  It  is  a  very  common  plant  in 
the  south-west,  and  in  every  town  in  south 
Devon  and  Cornwall  fine  plants  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  side.  In  Torquay  alone  there  must  be 
some  thousands,  for  in  the  public  gardens  there 
are  fully  160  h^ie  spociiuius,  and  th^-y  are  also  to 


A  short  distance  above  the  soil  the  plant  divides 
into  four  main  branches,  which  are  subdivided 
into  some  30  branchlets,  about  10  of  which 
usually  flower  annually.  This  plant  is  49  years 
old,  and  was  raised  from  seed  sent  home  from 
Australia.  It  was  illustrated  in  Gardeners' 
CliTonide  for  February  23,  1907.  I  have  lately 
seen  in  the  south  of  Ireland  a  specimen  25  feet 
in  height,  but  it  could  not  compare  with  that  at 
Enys,  as  its  girth  was  small,  and  it  had  but  one 
head.     This  year  almost  every  plant  in  the  gar- 


I 


I 


[Photograph  by  IVyndham  Fitiherbert. 
Fig.    53. — CORDYLINE    AUSTRALIS    FLOWERING    IN    THE    PUBLIC    GARDENS    AT   TORQUAY. 


being  far  handsomer  than  the  type.  Cordyline 
australis  is  considered  perfectly  hardy  in  Devon 
and  Cornwall.  Exceptionally  severe  frosts,  fol- 
lowed by  a  sunny  day,  sometimes  kill  the  heads 
of  the  plants,  but  generally  a  number  of  suckers 
are,  later  on,  thrown  up  from  the  base. 

Like  Cordyline  australis,  Banksii  is  a  native 
of  New  Zealand,  but  they  are  easily  dis- 
tinguished. C.  Banksii  rarely  attains  a  greater 
height  than  6  feet,  and  is  usually  clothed  to 
the  ground-level  with  drooping  leaves  about 
4  inches  in  breadth.  The  flower-panicles  are 
lighter  in  appearance  than  those  of  C.  australis, 
having  fewer  branchlets,  and  the  blossoms  are 
'.vhite.  An  excellent  supplementary  illustration 
cl  C.  Banksii  appeared  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
vol.  xxix.,  p.  44,  and  a  representation  of  a 
specimen  at  Castlewellan  on  October  5,  1906. 
Cordyline  Banksii  erythroracis  is  a  variety  hav- 
ing bright  red  midribs  to  the  leaves,  and  is  a  very 
ornamental  plant.  In  a  certain  garden  in  the 
south  of  Ireland  there  is  a  colony  of  20  plants  of 
this  Cordyline,  which  furnishes  a  charming  pic- 
ture, and  it  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  a  few 
Cornish  gardens,  but  it  is  still  a  comparatively 
rare  variety. 

Cordyline  indivisa  is  often  confounded  with  C. 
australis,  though  perfectly  distinct  from  that 
species.  Illustrations  of  C.  australis  have  re- 
peatedly appeared  with  the  name  of  C.  indivisa, 
and  in  many  gardens  C.  australis  is  stUl  grown 
as  C.  indivisa.  Cordyline  indivisa  is  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  foliage  plant,  the  arching 
leaves  being  about  5  feet  in  length  and  5  inches 
in  breadth,  while  in  colour  they  are  blue-grey, 
with  a  midrib  of  bright  red.  It  flowered  in  the 
Tresco  Abbey  gardens.  Isles  of  SciUy,  in  1895, 
but  until  last  year  had  never  bloomed  on  the 
mainland.  It  then  flowered  at  Enys,  and  the 
plant  that  bore  the  blossoms  is  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration which  appeared  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
on  February  23,  1907.  The  flower-panicle  hangs 
down  by  the  side  of  the  stem,  and,  being  com- 
posed of  countless,  minute  blooms,  yellow  and 
blue-black  in  colour,  is  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful. A  quantity  of  seed  was  secured  from  the 
Enys  specimen,  and  the  seedlings  are  already 
good-sized  plants.  C.  Hookeri,  C.  Doucettii, 
and  G.  Prince  Albert  appear  to  be  forms  of  C. 
indivisa.  C.  lentiginosa  is  similar  in  habit  to 
C.  indivisa.  Its  leaves,  when  young,  are  yellow, 
but  they  eventually  turn  to  a  deep  bronze-brown. 
Wyndham  Fitzherhert,  Soiith  Devon. 


be  found  in  almost  every  private  garden.  The 
illustration  in  fig.  53  shows  a  remarkably 
fine  example  in  the  public  gardens  of  Torquay 
bearing  no  fewer  than  17  huge  flower-heads,  a 
number  almost  unprecedented  on  a  single  plant. 
This  specimen  had  a  stem  about  12  feet  in  height. 
The  largest  example  growing  in  this  country  is 
probably  one  in  the  gardens  at  Enys,  in  Corn- 
wall, and  is  20  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  cir- 
cnmference  of  6  feet  at  a  foot  from  the  ground. 


dens  has  flow'ered,  and  they  presented  a  beautiful 
sight,  the  great,  branching  flower-sprays,  3  feet 
or  more  in  length,  crowded  with  white  blossoms, 
resembling  giant  plumes.  They  are  very  sweetly 
scented,  and  are  all  day  haunted  by  insects  in- 
numerable. In  the  type  the  leaves  are  narrow, 
but  the  seedlings,  which  are  raised  in  great 
numbers  in  the  south-west,  vary  considerably  in 
their  foliage,  the  leaves  of  some  being  fully 
3    inches    in    breadth,    these    wide-leaved    forms 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


CUPRESSUS  MACRTDCARPA  AS  A  HEDGE 
PLANT. 

IMy  former  note  (see  p.  196,  March  27,  1909) 
respecting  this  Cypress  did  not  bring  any 
answer  to  my  enquiry,  but  I  noted  with  interest 
the  remarks  of  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Gooden  and 
E.  M.  As  E.  M.  says,  the  frost  injures  Cupres- 
sus  macrocarpa  badly,  but  what  I  wanted  some 
of  our  scientific  men  to  t«ll  me  is  why  does 
this  beautiful  hedge  plant  die  oft  so  mysteriously  ? 
I  have  not  heard  of  a  single  case  of  it 
dying  when  grown  in  its  natural  form  as 
a  tree,  but  several  instances  when  used  as  a 
liedge.  Can  it  be  the  result  of  clipping,  or  is 
it  because  we  disturb  its  roots  by  digging  and 
manuring  ?  In  these  gardens  the  portion  of  hedge 
bordering  the  herbaceous  border  is  less  healthy 
than  that  which  enclosed  the  tennis  court,  which 
is  turfed  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Lucas  advocates  the  claim  of  Griselinia  lit- 
oralis,  and  although  I  have  not  seen  an  instance, 
I  am  sure  it  would  make  a  bright  and  uncommon 
hedge.  There  is  another  plant  which  might  be 
used  in  favoured  localities,  namely,  Pittosporum 
Buchananianum,  the  crimpled  foliage  would,  I 
am  sure,  make  it  a  very  distinctive  hedge. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  shrubs  and 
trees  used  as  hedge  plants  in  these  gardens  : — 
Escallonia  macrantha,  a  grand,  bright-looking 
hedge  ;  Viburnum  Tinus,  fairly  good,  but  it  some- 
times resents  cutting ;  The  Bay  (Laurus  nobilis). 
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a  "well-known  and  very  trim-looking  hedge  ;  the 
English  Yew  (Taxus  baccata)  and  the  golden 
variety,  which  is  lovely  if  the  young  growths  are 
not  cut  in  the  summer-time ;  Portugal  Laurel ; 
Sweet  Briar;  Ciipressus  Lawsoniana  (which  gets 
very  ragged  at  the  base,  and  is  not  a  suitable 
subject  for  a  hedge) ;  Hornbeam,  a  fine  subject 
for  forming  a  high  wind-breaking  hedge,  and 
Cryptomeria  elegans.  The  Cryptomeria  is  in  a 
bad  position,  but  if  given  an  open  situation  it 
would  prove  a  good  subject.  A.  J.  ElgaV) 
Killarney  Hous^  Gardens.  Co.  Kerry. 


A  FINE  OLD  APPLE  TREE. 

The  specimen  Apple  tree  illustrated  in  fig.  54 
is  growing  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  Preston 
Place,  near  Worthing,  the  residence  of  R.  A. 
Warren,  Esq.  Mr.  R.  Herriott,  the  gardener  at 
Preston  Place,  informs  us  that  the  tree  is  70 
years  old.  It  bears  a  bountiful  crop  every 
alternate  year.  This  season  it  has  a  good  crop, 
and  it  had  every  prospect  of  bearing  well  when 
our  photograph  was  taken,  for  it  was  literally 
covered  with  flowers.  The  spread  of  the 
branches  covers  a  distance  of  36  feet.  The 
variety  is  described  as  Dew-son  or  Dewtson,  but 
this  is  unknown  to  us.  Perhaps  it  is  an  old 
Sussex  variety,  and  may  be  known  to  some  of 
our  readers  living  in  the  locality. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

ByW.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  TittvoR  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Cataseium. — Particular  attention  should  now 
be  given  to  such  Orchids  as  Catasetum,  Cynochcs 
and  Morraodes,  especially  to  those  plants  which 
have  bloomed  'or  completed  their  growth. 
Such  plants  should  be  removed  from  the  htt 
atmosphere  of  the  growing  quarters  to  a  much 
cooler  house,  where  the  atmosphere  is  compara- 
tively dry,  and  air  can  be  admitted  durinj  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.  It  is  often  found  that 
under  our  artificial  cultivation  plants  of  tlicso 
species  do  not  retain  the  vigour  they  have  in 
their  native  habitat.  The  chief  cause  of  this  is 
usually  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  fail  to  mature  perfectly.  Therefore,  every- 
thing should  be  don-j  to  induce  the  plants  to 
finish  their  growths  as  early  in  the  season  as 
possible,  so  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient  amount 
of  sunlight  to  ripen  the  bulbs.  During  the  time 
the  plants  are  under  resting  conditions  they  may 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  The  roots 
should  "be  supplied  with  water  as  long  as  the 
leaves  remain  fresh.  When  growth  is  matured, 
and  the  leaves  have  fallen  away  naturally,  the 
plants  will  remain  perfectly  safe  for  a  long  period 
without  any  waterings  whatever.  During  the 
whole  period  of  rest  no  water  need  be  given  un- 
less there  are  signs  of  shrivelling. 

ChysU. — Plants  of  Chysis  bractescens,  C. 
aurea,  C.  Limminghii,  C.  lievis,  C.  Chelsonii  and 
C.  Sedenii  that  are  half-way  through  their  grow- 
ing period  may  now  be  taken  from  the  Cattleya 
house  and  placed  in  an  atmosphere  a  few  degrees 
hotter ;  they  will  still  require  plenty  of  water  at 
the  root,  and  a  spraying  overhead  several  times 
a  day.  The  space  afforded  by  the  removal  of  the 
Catasetums,  &c.,  will  suit  them  perfectly.  When 
growth  is  completed  return  them  to  their  old 
position  in  the  Cattleya  house. 

Phiones. — In  the  last-named  house  the 
Pleiones  will  now  be  completing  their  new 
pseudo-bulbs,  and  will  need  exposure  to  light, 
with  more  liberal  ventilation.  Give  them  suffi- 
cient water  to  keep  the  compost  just  moist,  there 
being  no  necessity  to  dry  them  up  to  induce  them 
to  flower.  The  cool-growing  varieties  as  P. 
humilis,  P.  Hookeriana,  P.  Yunnanense,  &c., 
will  require  liberal  and  frequent  supplies  of 
water  till  growth  is  completed.  The  best  posi- 
tion for  them  is  near  to  the  roof  ventilators  in 
the  cool   house. 

Millonia  vexUlaria. — The  present  is  a  good 
time  to  repot  this  well-known  Orchid,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  operation,  it  is  advisable  to  eradicate 
any  small  yellow  thrips,  which  are  apt  to  get  low 
down  in  the  young  growths.  The  most  effectual 
method  is  to  dip  the  plants  in  some  safe  insec- 
ticide, and  immediately  afterwards  to  rinse  the 


foliag3  with  clean,  tepid  soft  water.  Employ 
clean  pots  and  make  them  two-thirds  full  of 
drainage  material,  over  which  place  a  thin  layer 
of  Sphagnum-moss  ;  keep  the  base  of  each  plant 
just  on  a  level  with  the  rim,  and  pot  with 
moderate  firmness.  A  suitable  compost  consists 
of  Osmunda  fibre,  Polypodium  fibre  and  Sphag- 
num-moss in  equal  parts,  which  should  be  cut  up 
and  be  well  mixed  together,  adding  plenty  of 
crocks  broken  up  into  small  pieces.  Until  the 
new  growths  begin  to  root  freely,  merely  damp 
the  surface  of  the  compost  with  a  fine  sprayer, 
the  object  being  to  induce  the  Sphagnum-moss  to 
grow  over  the  surface.  The  cool  house  wiU  suit 
these  plants  for  the  present,  but  after  a  few 
weeks  they  should  be  removed  to  the  inter- 
mediate house. 

CoMioda. — Plants  of  Cochlioda  Noezliana,  C. 
vulcanica,  and  C.  sanguinea  may  also  be  repotted 
in  the  same  kind  of  compost  as  that  used  for 
Miltonia  vexillaria.  A  light  position  in  the  Odon- 
toglossum  house  will  suit  them  at  all  seasons. 

Oncidium  ampliatum. — Plants  that  have  been 
at  rest  in  a  cool  temperature,  being  now  starting 
to  grow,  should  be  removed  to  the  warmer  atmo- 
sphere of  the  East  Indian  house,  where  they  wiU 
have  ti^e  benefit  of  conditions  favourable  to 
growth.  !i  Owing  to  the  present  hot  weather,  the 


placed  out-of-doors  in  a  sunny  position  to  ripen 
their  shoots ;  they  must  be  syringed  frequently,, 
otherwise  the  foliage  will  become  infested  with 
thrips.  Fuchsias  which  are  still  blooming  wiU 
derive  great  benefit  from  frequent  waterings  with 
manure  water. 

Calceolaria. — Prick  off  seedling  Calceolarias 
as  soon  as  they  can  be  handled.  For  their 
potting  use  equal  quantities  of  sifted  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  adding  plenty  of  silver  sand 
to  keep  the  compost  open.  In  potting,  press 
the  soil  firmly,  but  take  care  not  to 
bruise  the  tiny  plants.  Afterwards  place  them 
in  a  cool  frame  or  pit  where  they  may  enjoy 
plenty  of  sunlight  without  being  directly  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  Keep  the  frame  closed  for  a 
short  time  after  potting,  but  when  they  have 
recovered  from  the  disturbance  at  the  roots 
afford  them  an  abundance  of  ventilation.  Slugs 
are  very  fond  of  these  plants,  and  must  be 
guarded  against. 

Bulbs- — It  is  advisable  to  secure  a  stick  of 
bulbs  early,  as  those  who  order  first  obtain  the 
best  of  the  nurseryman's  stock.  The  earliest 
bulbous  plants  to  be  potted  are  Hyacinths,  Poly- 
anthus Narcissi,  and  Gladiolus  Colvilei  and  its 
varieties.  These  bulbs  can  be  potted  in  two 
ways,  either  in  5-inch  pots  or  closely  together  iiv 


Fig.    54. — APPLE    TREE    AT    WORTHING,    SUSSEX  '.     SPREAD    OF    BRANCHES    36    FEET. 


Cattleya  and  intermediate  houses  will  require 
plenty  of  air  through  the  day,  and  the  bottom 
ventilators  should  be  kept  wide  open  at  night. 
Admit  plenty  of  air  to  the  East  Indian  house  dur- 
ing the  middle  hours  of  the  day,  b.ut  in  every 
case  prevent  draughts. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Fuchsia. — Cuttings  should  now  be  inserted  for.; 
the  purpose  of  raising  young  plants  for  flowering 
early  next  summer.  The  cuttings  should  be  selected 
from  those  plants  which  have  nearly  finished 
blooming,  those  with  the  wood  half  ripened 
being  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Insert 
the  cuttings  rather  thickly  around  the  sides  of 
small  pots,  and  place  them  in  a  gentle  bottom 
heat ;  or,  failing  this,  they  can  be  placed  under 
hand-lights  in  a  cold  frame,  although  by  this 
method  they  are  slower  in  forming  roots.  As 
soon  as  roots  have  formed,  stand  the  plants  on 
a  shelf  close  to  the  roof  glass  in  a  cool  house, 
and  a  few  weeks  later  pot  them  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  after  which  they  must  be  kept 
steadily  growing  throughout  the  winter.  Older 
plants  which  have  finished  flowering  should   be 


boxes,  according  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  required.  In  either  case,  the  receptacles 
should  be  covered  with  a  3-inch  layer  of  ashes- 
after  they  are  stood  in  a  suitable  spot  in  the- 
open. 

liichardia  afrlcana. — Plants  with  their  root- 
stocks  quite  dry  and  hard  after  resting  should 
now  be  turned  out  of  their  receptacles  and  re- 
potted. Shake  away  all  the  old  soil  from  the 
roots,  and  grade  the  rhizomes  into  their  respec- 
tive sizes.  Select  the  largest  pieces  for  placing" 
in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  potting  those  of  second 
size  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots.  If  it  is  desired 
to  increase  the  stock  of  these  plants,  the  best 
pieces  that  are  left  may  be  planted  moderately 
closely  together  in  boxes  and  wintered  in  cold 
frames.  A  suitable  compost  is  composed  of 
three  parts  loam  and  one  of  decayed  cow 
manure.  This  plant  is  semi-aquatic  in  its- 
habits,  and  as  it  requires  a  very  large  amount 
of  water  when  it  is  actively  growing,  special 
attention  must  be  directed  to  see  that  the  pots 
are  amply  provided  with  material  for  drainage. 
After  potting  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  pit. 
For  the  first  few  weeks  little  water  will  be  re- 
quired at  the  roots,  a  syringing  both  morning 
and  evening  being  sufficient,  but  afterwards 
copious  waterings  should  be  given. 
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FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Hakriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Figs. — Trees  that  are  developing  a  second  crop 
of  fruits  should  not  only  be  supplied  liberally 
with  water,  but  also  with  liquid  manure  and 
some  approved  chemical  fertiliser  alternately. 
Syringe  the  trees  early  in  the  morning  and  late 
in  the  afternoon,  and  frequently  damp  the  walls 
and  other  available  surfaces  in  the  house.  Even 
trees  that  are  ripening  their  crops  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  this  house  the  conditions  should  be 
kept  rather  drier  than  those  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  development.  When  water  is  needed  it 
should  be  applied  on  a  fine  morning  when  the 
ventilators  can  be  opened  wide.  No  stimulants 
must  be  applied  to  these  trees  until  the  crop 
has  been  gathered. 

Fig  trees  in  jjots. — Trees  which  will  be  re- 
quired for  supplying  the  earliest  crops  next  sea- 
son may  now  be  repotted,  if  this  is  necessary, 
but  it  IS  not  desirable  to  repot  every  year  speci- 
mens which  are  already  growing  in  pots  or  tubs 
of  sufficient  size.  Such  trees  will  remain  in  a 
satisfactory  condition  in  the  same  receptacles  for 
several  years  together,  provided  the  drainage  is 
kept  good.  In  cases  where  repotting  is  not  done, 
the  roots  must  be  given  a  good  surface  dress- 
ing of  some  good  rich  compost,  and,  in  order  to 
provide  space  for  this  top-dressing,  as  much  of 
the  old  soil  as  can  be  conveniently  loosened 
may  be  removed.  The  fresh  compost  may  con- 
sist of  good  fibrous  loam,  decomposed  horse 
manure  and  crushed  bones,  with  the  addition  of 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
■wood-ashes.  Young  healthy  trees  needing  re- 
potting may  be  given  pots  of  a  slightly  larger 
size.  These  pots  should  be  perfectly  cleaned 
and  well  drained.  The  potting  compost  should 
be  similar  to  that  already  described.  The  pot- 
ting should  be  done  firmly,  and  every  care  taken 
to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  space  between  the 
roots  and  the  side  of  the  pot  is  perfectly  filled 
with  soil.  This  end  can  be  best  secured  by 
using  a  thin,  rather  than  a  thick,  rammer.  When 
the  trees  have  been  potted  they  may  be  placed 
in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days,  and  frequently 
syringed.  Water  must  be  afforded  with  extreme 
moderation  until  the  roots  have  again  become 
active. 

Pol  viriF.^. — If  these  have  been  grown  v/ith  a 
view  to  supplying  ripe  Grapes  early  next  season, 
the  first  consideration  is  that  they  shall  have 
thoroughly  matured  canes.  Although  the  plants 
will  still  need  a  liberal  amount  of  moisture  at 
the  roots,  after  this  date  the  atmosphere  may 
be  kept  drier  than  hitherto,  therefore,  if  the 
weather  is  not  very  hot,  syringing  may  be  discon- 
tinued. Let  there  be  a  free  circulation  of  air 
both  by  day  and  night,  and  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  canes  have  become  sufficiently  hardened, 
let  them  be  removed  to  a  sunny  position  out-of- 
doors.  In  such  conditions  the  ripening  process 
will  be  greatly  accelerated.  Should  there  be 
any  sign  of  red  spider  on  the  leaves,  syringe 
them  at  once  with  a  strong  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  sulphur.  It  is  desirable  that  the  foliage 
should  be  retained  in  a  healthy  condition  for  as 
long  a  time  as  possible. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart,, 

Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

FarJy-flowprini;i  f^Jinjsanthpmums. — A  certain 
amount  of  disbudding  should  be  practised  if 
flowers  of  moderately  good  size  are  desired,  but 
the  treatment  should  not  be  so  severe  as  to 
spoil,  or  even  alter,  the  character  of  the  plant. 
Now  that  the  weather  has  become  hot,  such 
plants  as  Chrysanthemums  will  need  liberal 
waterings,  and  at  every  alternate  watering 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  advantage.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  substitute  soot 
water  and  chemical  manures  for  the  liquid 
manure. 

Propagation. — Continue  to  propagate  bedding 
plants  as  quickly  as  possible,  remembering  that 
the  lietter  rooted  the  cuttings  become  before 
winter,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  stand  through 
that  period  without  suffering  injury.  The  cut- 
ings  may  be  inserted  in  pots  or  boxes.  Pots  are 
to  be  preferred,  as  these  can  be  handled  more 
conveniently  during  winter.  In  order  to  obUiin 
the  best  plants,  it  is  necessary  to  put  each  Pelar- 
gonium cutting  into  a  separate  pot,  but  if  such 
a  system    is    adopted   considerable    space    is   re- 


quired for  storing  them.  Iresine,  Kleinias,  and 
other  plants  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  put  into 
5  or  b-inch  pots,  inserting  several  cuttings  in 
each  pot.  Place  the  pots  in  a  frame,  and  shade 
the  cuttings  from  hot  sunshine.  The  Pelargo- 
nium cuttings  should  be  placed  in  the  open  on 
a  hard  bed  of  ashes. 

Bomneya  Coulter i. — See  that  this  plant  is  not 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  the  roots.  A  specimen 
growing  against  a  wall  or  fence,  or  even  in 
the  open  garden,  needs  a  liberal  supply  of  water, 
and  a  little  weak  manure  water  occasionally  is 
beneficial.  The  manure  water,  however,  will  not 
be  so  necessary  in  cases  where  a  top-dressing 
was  applied  in  spring.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  shoots  of  this  plant  were  cut  back  by 
frost  last  winter,  it  is  flowering  most  satisfac- 
torily this  season. 

Climbing  jjlants. — All  plants  of  a  climbing 
nature  should  be  examined  in  order  to  see  that 
the  roots  are  sufliciently  moistened,  especially 
those  which  are  growing  against  walls  or  build- 
ings much  exposed  to  the  sun,  for  these  become 
exceedingly  hot.  Syringe  them  occasionally  by 
means  of  the  garden  engine,  in  order  to  prevent 
red  spider.  A  liberal  mulch  will  be  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  checking  excessive  evapo- 
ration, and  a  spraying  with  clear  water,  applied 
through  the  garden  engine  or  hose,  late  in  the 
afternoon  is  to  be  recommended.  Abutilons, 
Ceanothus,  Leptospermum,  Solanums,  Myrtles 
and  Loniceras  are  some  of  the  plants  concerning 
which  these  remarks  are  written. 

Hard -wooded  plants. — Camellias,  Azaleas, 
Rhododendrons,  Ericas  and  all  similar  plants  are 
amongst  the  first  that  need  to  be  examined  in 
regard  to  root  moisture.  Take  every  means  to 
prevent  them  suffering  from  excessive  drought. 

Pruning. — Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  may 
still  be  pruned.  Hedges  formed  of  either  of 
these  plants  soon  get  out  of  bounds  if  not  given 
regular  attention.  Vistas  and  avenues  that  have 
been  formed  principally  for  affording  attractive 
views  will  also  need  attention  in  the  matter  of 
pruning. 

General  worlc. — The  season  has  been  a  very 
difficult  one  for  keeping  the  ground  clear  of 
weeds.  An  opportunity  to  destroy  weeds,  how- 
ever, presents  itself  in  the  present  hot  weather. 
Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at  work,  and  go  over 
the  ground  several  times  in  quick  succession. 
Collect  all  dead  and  decaying  materials  from 
the  beds  and  borders.  Keep  the  plants  neatly 
secured  to  the  .stakes.  Peg  down  any  plants  that 
are  cultivated  in  this  manner  in  the  flower-beds, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  an  appearance  of  neat- 
ness and  good  order  through  the  grounds. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  lion.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

S})ring-soivti  On  ions. — Onions  that  are  speci- 
ally cultivated  for  producing  large  bulbs,  have 
made  good  progress  since  the  welcome  change  in 
the  weather,  therefore  fine  specimens  may  be  ex- 
pected late  in  the  autumn.  Decaying  foliage  and 
any  rough  outside  skins  should  be  removed  so 
that  each  bulb  will  ripen  down  to  one  skin.  This 
greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  an  Onion,  be- 
sides adding  to  its  keeping  properties.  Contiiuie 
to  water  the  plants  during  the  present  month, 
but  do  not  apply  any  moisture  to  the  tops.  Onions 
sown  in  the  open  during  jMarch  have  never 
looked  better  than  they  do  this  season.  The 
Onion  fly  has  given  little  trouble  in  this  district 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  tops  should  now  be 
carefully  beiit  down,  turning  them  all  one  way, 
and  leaving  the  bulbs  as  much  exposed  as  pos- 
sible. It  should  be  remembered  that  bulbs  which 
ripen  early  and  are  harvested  early  generally 
keep  good  for  the  longest  period. 

Pean. — Up  to  the  present  time  Peas  have  been 
exceptionally  good.  Successional  and  late  varie- 
ties should  be  kept  mulched  and  thoroughly 
watered,  occasionally  giving  them  good  drench- 
ings  of  properly-diluted  farmyard  manure  water. 
Should  the  hot  weather  continue,  the  plants  must 
be  thoroughly  syringed  early  every  morning.  In 
order  to  hasten  the  development  of  the  Peas, 
pinch  out  the  points  of  the  shoots,  remove  all 
lateral  growths,  and,  if  exceptionally  fine  Peas 
are  required,  let  the  pods  also  be  thinned. 
Special  varieties  whicli  may  have  been  reserved 
for  seed  purposes  .sliould  l)e  examitled  in  the  llot- 
test  liours  of  the  day,  and  any  which  are  .suffi- 
ciently  advanced    may    be   picked   and   laid   out 


thinly  on  trays  or  boxes  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun.  Do  not  select  any  but  the  very  finest  pods 
for  this   purpose. 

Endive. — Continue  to  plant  out  succissional 
plants  of  this  important  crop  on  good  ground. 
These  and  earlier  batches  must  be  supplied  well 
with  water.  Make  one  or  two  more  sowings  in 
a    warm    situation. 

Frenrk  Beans. — The  present  is  a  capital  time, 
especially  in  cold  districts,  for  the  sowing  of 
French  Beans  in  either  frames  or  pots.  A  brick 
pit  with  just  enough  heat  to  keep  out  frost  is 
the  most  convenient  means  of  cultivation,  but  it 
must  be  one  that  provides  sufKcieut  head  room 
for  the  plants.  The  foliage  is  the  better  for  be- 
ing moderately  near  to  the  glass.  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
is  an  excellent  variety  for  sowing  at  this  season. 

Globe  Artichokes. — This  crop  will  require  abun- 
dant moisture  at  the  roots,  including  liquid 
manure.  Cut  off  the  "  heads  "  before  they  are 
too  old  for  consumption,  and  store  them  in  a  cool 
place,  where,  if  the  stems  are  placed  in  a  little 
water,  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  at 
least  10  days  or  a  fortnight. 

Tomatos. — The  prospects  of  this  crppifiiisnye 
greatly  improved  since  the  advent  of  fine  w6atl«r, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  trained  on  walls 
or  buildings.  Let  all  surplus  growth  be  removed 
so  that  the  fruit  will  be  exposed  as  much  as 
possible. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  Kino,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Plums. — All  varieties  of  Plums  are  later  in 
ripening  than  usual.  Some  of  the  finest  of  the 
early  varieties  of  Plums  and  Gages  are  Dennis- 
ton's  Superb,  Brandy  Gage,  Earlv  Transparent, 
Greengage,  Angelina  Burdett,  Q-ullin's  Golden 
and  JMcLaughlin.  These  varieties  provide  a 
good  succession  of  fruit  from  the  end  c.i  July 
until  the  end  of  August  or  later,  according  to 
the  season.  Among  the  best  early  culinary 
varieties  are  Belgian  Purple,  Earlv  Orleans,  Early 
Prolific,  The  Czar,  Gisborne's,  a"nd  The  Sultan. 
As  the  trees  of  any  of  these  varieties  become 
cleared  of  their  fruits  an  opportunity  will  be 
presented  for  further  thinning  the  wood"  according 
to  the  necessity  in  each  case.  Remember  alwavs 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  crowd  the  wood  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  will  obstruct  the  free  circula- 
tion of  air  and  sunlight  amongst  the  branches. 
If  the  trees  are  not  perfectly  free  from  insects  and 
fungus  pests,  now  is  the  time  to  combat  these, 
there  being  no  fruits  to  consider.  After  spraying 
the  trees  with  an  insecticide,  apply  a  good  wash- 
ing of  clear  water  from  the  garden' engine.  Afford 
water  to  the  roots  if  this  is  necessary"  Varieties 
that  will  ripen  in  succession  to  the  dessert  Plums 
I  have  mentioned  include  Bryanston  Gage, 
Kirke's,  Washington,  .leiiferson,  a"nd  Late  Trans- 
parent, and  later  still  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay, 
Golden  Transparent,  Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  late 
Orange.  These  are  the  very  best  of  the  late  varie- 
ties. Later  fulinary  Plums  than  these  I  have 
mentioned  are  Victoria,  poliath.  Red  Magnum 
Bonum,  Pershore,  Pond's  Seedling.  Monarch, 
Grand  Duke,  Primate  and  President.  In  order  to 
get  the  best  dessert  fruits  possible  it  is  neces- 
sary to  thin  them  as  soon  after  tlie  stoning  period 
as  possible,  for  at  that  time  it  can  be  determined 
what  crop  the  trees  will  bear.  If  the  matter  of 
thinning  has  been  overlooked  hitherto,  late 
varieties  may  still  be  thinned,  and  the  quality  of 
the  Plums  will  thereby  be  improved.  Culiiary 
Plums  can  be  used  before  they  are  fully  ripe,  and 
the  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  crop  whilst  in 
that  condition  will  give  to  those  that  remain  an 
opportunity  to  swell  to  a  greater  size.  Plums 
need  protection  from  birds  as  soon  as  they  com- 
mence to  ripen.  In  the  case  of  choicest  dessert 
varieties,  it  is  advisable  to  protect  these  from 
wasps  by  enclosing  the  fruits  in  little  bags  made 
of  wasp-proof  netting,  and  sold  by  snndrieamen 
for  that  purpose.  Happily  wasps  appear  to  bo 
scarce  this  season. 

General  work. — See  that  the  fruit  room  is  well 
cleansed  before  the  time  arrives  for  storing  liardy 
fruits.  Let  all  tlie  woodwork  be  washed  down 
with  soapy  water  and  the  walls  covered  with 
limewasli.  Do  not  allow  any  rubbish  or  decayed 
fruit  to  accumulate  in  the  room  at  any  tini6 
in  the  year.  Ventilate  it  freely  at  this  season, 
iov  any  soft  frin'ts  that  are  placed  tinu-ein  will 
keep  the  longer  in  the  presence  of  a  quickly 
circulating  atmosphere. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  o/  plants 
for  uaviing,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden.  London. 
Cotnmunicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  earlv  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  bv  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T^c  Editors  do  not 
undetiake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News,— Corresf}ondcnts  will  greatly  oblige  byseiuUngtn 
the  Editors  early  tntelltgence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whichit  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists, 

Newapapers.— Corespondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
ca)ejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  26— 

Sandy  (Beds.)   Fl.  Sh.      Peeblesshire  Horl  Soc.  Sh.  al 
Peebles.  ^ 

Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week' 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— tJOS" 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.— Il'erfiifsrfaj',  August  IS  (6  p.m.):  Mas.  70°; 
Min.  56°. 
Gardeiioi'  Chronicle  OeBce,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^ondon —Thursday^  August  19 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  80 ;  Temp.  63°  i  Weather— 
Cloudy. 
Provinces.— IFc^»ipsrfav,  August  18:  Max.  62°  Oxford 
Min.  SS"  N.E.  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  and  THURSDAY— 

Trade  sale  of  large  quantities  Dutch  Bulbs  in  variety, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 

WEDNESDAY— 

48.000  Roman  Hyacinths,  60,000  Freesias,  50,000  Tulips, 
150,000  Narcissus,  Sec,  at  67  &  6i),  Cheapside,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 


The  care  of  town  trees  is  a  sub- 
Street        jgj,j.  Qf  .ygj.y  jjjgjj  importance  to 

urban  communities.  This  much 
would  appear  to  be  a  truism,  but  it  is  com- 
mon knowlecJge  that  the  treatment  they  re- 
ceive frequently  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 
Those  who  desire  to  see  our  towns  made  as 
beautiful  as  circumstances  will  permit  them  to 
be  have  several  reasons  for  complaint.  In 
the  first  place,  there  are  many  local  authori- 
ties who  have  not  yet  recognised  their  duty 
in  this  matter.  They  neglect  to  plant  trees 
although  good  situations  are  available  and  the 
conditions  are  favourable  to  growth.  Nest, 
there  are  those  who  plant  a  number  of 
trees  selected  without  proper  knowIe<lge  of 
the  habits  and  requirements  of  the  different 
species.  Neglecting  to  obtain  the  help  of 
practical  men  in  these  matters,  a  Poplar, 
Lime  or  Plane  is  planted  in  an  area  scarcely 
sufficient  for  the  proper  development  of 
a  mop-headed  Acacia.  The  result  is  that, 
when  growth  becomes  greater  than  is  de- 
sired, the  saw  and  knife  are  brought  into  re- 
quisition, and  the  trees  are  sawn  and  chopped 
about  in  a  deplorable  manner.  Minor  reasons 
for  complaint  are  that  local  authorities  some- 
times neglect  to  employ  trained  men  to 
prune  their  trees,  and  even  more  often  they 
omit  to  supply  the  trees  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  root^moisture.  The  supply  of  root- 
moisture  is  in  some  cases  of  vital  importance, 
for,  owing  to  the  construction  of  pavements 
and  roads,  the  natural  supply  from  the  rain 
is  prevented  from  reaching  the  roots. 

It  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Webster's  articles  on 
town  i)lanting,  printed  from  time  to  time  in 
these   columns,    will   do    much    to   dispel   the 


ignorance  of  municipal  authorities  and  help  to 
spread  useful  information  on  these  subjects. 

Many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  charm  of  the  glorious  Pine  trees  at 
Bournemouth,  situated  between  the  town  and 
the  beach.  The  following  criticism  of  the 
Bournemouth  trees  generally  is  sent  us  by  Mr. 
W.   Botting  Hemsley : — 

No  town  that  I  have  visited  has,  on  the 
whole,  prettier  streets  and  roads  than  the 
borough  of  Bournemouth,  and  no  other  place 
is  so  well  provided  with  public  pleasure  gar- 
dens and  recreation  grounds.  Many  of  the 
streets  and  roads  are  made  attractive  by  the 
tastefuUy-glanted  front  gardens ;  and  the 
trees,  especially  the  Pine  trees,  the  remains 
of  the  woods  left  standing  at  irregular 
intervals,  add  greatly  to  the  general  effect. 
The  Chines,  too,  are  charming,  but  might  be 
better  if  the  rules  with  regard  to  dogs  had 
not  been  so  greatly  relaxed,  or,  perhaps,  dis- 
regarded. It  must  be  very  discouraging  to 
the  gardeners  to  see  the  dogs,  whether  big  or 
little,  tearing  up  the  young  plants  or  seeds 
just  put  out  or  sown.  What  ruin  a  dog  can 
accomplish  when  it  gets  to  work  with  its  hind 
paws  needs  no  description,  and  I  saw  many 
engaged  in  this  kind  of  destruction.  But 
what  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  is 
the  fact  that  many  gardens  and  streets  are 
over-planted,  with  the  result  that  mutilation 
follows  to  let  in  the  light.  Yet,  generally 
speaking,  trees  are  sacred  in  Bournemouth, 
especially  the  Pines,  whether  dead  or  alive, 
and  this  is  much  better  than  indiscriminate 
felling. 

But  this  veneration  for  trees  may  be  car- 
ried too  far,  especially  if  extended  to  Poplars, 
and  result  in  their  survival  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Pines  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
also  as  a  block  to  many  pretty  views.  This 
danger  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  upper 
sections  of  Bournemouth  Chine  or  Central 
Gardens.  Bordering  the  stream,  where  Wil- 
lows or  other  subjects  of  small  dimensions 
should  be  planted,  there  are  large,  rapidly- 
growing  Poplars,  which  will  soon  fill  up  the 
middle  it  left  to  themselves.  On  the  slopes, 
too,  in  places,  the  other  vegetation  is  being 
overtopped  by  Poplars.  Possibly  the  Borough 
Council  has  no  power  over  this  part,  for  some 
of  it  is  private  property,  to  which  the  owner 
considerately  admits  the  public.  But  if  wise 
counsels  prevail,  apart  from  ownership,  some 
of  the  Poplars  will  be  removed  before  it  is 
too  late  to  save  the  more  beautiful  Pines  and 
other  trees.  

Diseases  of  Deciduous  Forest  Trees. — 

Messrs.  Hermann  von  Schrenk  and  Percy 
Spaulding  have  published  in  Bulletin  No.  149 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  an  admirably-illus- 
trated account  of  the  chief  diseases  to  whicli  the 
deciduous-leaved  trees  of  America  are  subject. 
The  diseases  are  classified  under  the  heads  of : — 
(1)  Environmental  disease,  due  to  smoke  and  sul- 
phur gases,  unfavourable  soil  conditions,  extreme 
cold,  and  mechanical  injury  by  animals,  wind, 
etc. ;  (2)  diseases  due  to  miscellaneous  parasites, 
such  as  insects,  parasitic  higher  plants  and  par- 
ticularly parasitic  fungi ;  the  fungi  being  respon- 
sible for  the  mildews  (on  the  Red  Oak.  Quercus 
rubra,  and  Elm,  Ulnius  americana.  Sycamore, 
and  Willow,  &c.),  tar  spots  (black  leaf  blotches) 
of  Maples,  &c.,  rusts  on  Ash,  Poplar,  Willow, 
Birch.  &c  ,  leaf-blister  of  Oak,  &c.,  and  the 
root-rots,  the  chief  of  which,  common  on  many 


trees,  is  due  to  the  fungus  Armillaria  mellea; 
(3)  diseases  due  to  wound  fungi.  The  characteris- 
tic symptoms  produced  by  the  attacks  of  this 
last  group  of  fungi,  which  include  species  of 
Polyporus,  Fomes  and  Hydnum,  are  illustrated 
by  an  excellent  and  valuable  series  of  plates  at 
the  end  of  the  Bulletin. 

Flowers  in  Season.— Mr.  Amos  Perby  has 
sent  us  specimens  of  Spirfea  venusta  and  others 
that  were  so  greatly  admired  at  the  Royal  Hor- 
-ticultural  Society's  meeting  on  the  2nd  inst. 
Owing  to  the  hot  weather,  the  flowers  were 
faded  on  receipt,  but  this  is  not  surprising  in 
the  case  of  plants  so  greedy  of  moisture  as 
Spiraeas.  Mr.  Perry  says  that  in  his  nursery 
the  plants  are  6  or  7  feet  in  height,  and  we  can 
well  imagine  the  fine  effect  they  produce  there. 

From  IMessrs.  Kelway  &  Son  we  have 

received  a  few  inflorescences  of  Gladioli,  repre- 
senting large,  erect-flowered  varieties.  Most  of 
them  are  shades  of  rose  or  red,  in  some  cases 
marked  with  white,  whilst  one  is  almost  entirely 
white.  The  strain  is  a  very  choice  one,  and 
the  specimens  show   first-rate   cultivation. 

The  British  Pteridological  Society. — The 

18th  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  at  Kendal  on  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Smithies,  in  the  chair.  The  accounts  disclosed 
a  balance  in  hand  of  £59  15s.  6d.  Forty-one  new 
members  were  elected.  It  was  decided  to  issue 
to  the  members  a  quarterly  publication  devoted 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society.  For  this  purpose 
a  publication  committee  was  appointed,  with  Dr. 
F.  W.  Stansfield,  Reading,  as  chairman,  and 
Mr.  C.  T.  Drueky,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  editor.  Mr. 
Alexander  Cowan,  Penicuik,  Midlothian,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
ending  August,  1910.  Mr.  Druery  sent  a  frond 
of  his  new  seedling  Fern,  raised  from  spores  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Stansfield,  upon  ilr.  Green's 
plant  of  Polystichum  aculeatum  pulcherrimum. 
It  is  a  great  advance  upon  the  parent  and  was 
very  much  and  deservedly  admired.  Mr.  A. 
Cowan  exhibited  a  frond  of  his  seedling  Assple- 
nium  Filix-foemina  setigerum  congestum.  The 
meeting  was  the  best  the  Society  has  had  for 
some  years.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Moffat  on  August  Bank  Holiday,  1910. 

Gladiolus  Mackinderi. — Our  old  and  valued 
correspondent,  Mr.  JIax  Leichtlin,  of  Baden- 
Baden,  writes  as  follows  :  Does  any  amateur  or 
nurseryman  still  possess  bulbs  of  Gladiolus  Mac- 
kinderi? I  should  like  to  obtain  a  bulb  of  this 
species,  eitlier  by  exchange  or  purchase. 

The  Works  of  Professor  William 
MacGillivray.  —  Some  interesting  additious 
have  lately  been  made  to  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Aberdeen  Public  Library  in  the 
works  of  the  late  William  MacGillivray, 
M.A. ,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.  What  is  consid- 
ered the  most  valuable  addition  is  the  volume 
T/ie  Natural  History  of  Deeside  and  Braemnr. 
This  work  was  completed  by  Professor 
M.\cGilli  VR  AY  just  before  his  death  in 
1852.  The  MS.  was  afterwards  bought  by 
Queen  Victoiii.^,  and,  having  been  edited 
by  Dr.  Edwin  Lankester,  was  printed  at  the 
Queen's  expense  for  private  circulation.  As  the 
work  was  a  presentatioti  volume  from  Prince 
Albert  to  the  various  recipients,  it  is  scarce. 
Other  of  Professor  MacGili.ivihy's  works 
available  in  the  Aberdeen  library  include; — 
A  Manual  of  Botany.  1840 ;  A  Systematic  Arrange- 
ment of  British  Plants,  W.  Withering,  corrected 
and  condensed  by  W.  MacGillivr.\y,  two  vols, 
(fifth  edition.  1811;  seventh  edition,  1848);  and 
A  Ma)ntal  of  Geology,  two  vols,  (first  edition, 
1810  ;   second  edition,  1814). 
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Knebworth  House  Gardens. — We  are  in- 
formed by  Jlr.  Cresswell,  the  gardener,  that 
these  gardens  will  be  open  to  the  public  free  for 
one  day  only  on  Saturday  next,  August  28,  by 
kind  permission  of  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Lytton.  These  gardens  have  not  been  open  for 
public  inspection  for  20  years  past.  Knebworth 
Station  is  situated  in  Hertfordshire,  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Company. 

Wages  in  Lieu  of  Notice. — At  the  Croydon 
County  Court,  on  the  9th  inst.,  before  j\Ir. 
Registrar  Fox,  George  Fkancis,  gardener, 
Purley,  sued  J.  Bridger,  Purley,  for  £1  3s.  in 
lieu  of  notice.  Plaintiff  said  that  on  a  certain 
Saturday  he  was  sent  to  Coulsdon  to  work,  but 
it  was  too  wet  to  start.  Later  in  the  day  he 
saw  his  employer,  who  at  once  discharged  him 
without  a  moment's  notice.  Plaintiff  said  he 
had  come  to  Purley  on  purpose  because  cf 
the  promise  of  regular  work.  The  defendant 
said  there  was  an  agreement  that  the  man  should 
lose  all  wet  days.  He  was  only  paid  23s.  when 
he  did  a  fuU  week's  work.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  plaintiff  when  he  could  not  start  at 
Coulsdon  to  come  straight  to  him  and  see  if 
there  was  anything  else  to  do.  The  Registrar 
said  if  the  plaintiff  was  to  lose  all  time  when  it 
was  wet  surely  he  had  a  right  to  go  home  on 
this  Saturday.  There  would  be  judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  with  costs. 

Lord  Rosebery  on  the  Subject  of  Gar- 
dening. —  At  tlie  fourth  annual  show  of  the 
Cramond  Horticultural  and  Industrial  Associa- 
tion, held  last  week,  Lord  Rosebery  delivered 
an  ex-ceedingly  interesting  speech.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  extracts  from  the  reports  pub- 
lished in  the  daily  Press.  At  the  hour  of  man- 
hood, when  before  us  lie  the  vast  plains  of  life 
with  their  various  paths  leading  to  good  and  to 
evil,  we  have  the  choice  before  us  whether  we 
will  be  gardeners  or  not.  I  do  not  mean  practical 
gardeners,  but  gardeners  in  taste,  in  sentiment, 
in  appreciation.  From  that  moment  I  trace  my 
deterioration,  for  I  did  not  choose  to  be  a  gar- 
dener in  taste,  and  I  am  sometimes  afraid  it  is 
almost  too  late  to  adopt  that  special  form  of  en- 
joyment. Yet,  Sir,  to  this  audience  I  am  quite 
free  to  confess  that  I  was  wrong.  I  feel  it  every 
day  more  and  more  ;  because  gardening  is  one  of 
the  enjoyments  which  one  appreciates  more  and 
more  with  the  advance  of  years.  When  other 
amusements  leave  us  from  want  of  strength  or 
aptitude,  gardening  remains  to  us  an  increasing 
enjoyment  and  pleasure.  That  is  the  first  reason. 
The  second  is  this — there  is  no  literature  more 
delightful  than  the  literatare  of  gardening.  I 
do  not  mean  nurserymens  catalogues,  which  are 
the  most  arid  form  that  printed  matter  can 
assume.  But  I  do  mean  the  literature  of  gar- 
dening from  Bacon's  famous  essay  downwards, 
literature  that  gives  you  the  wish  to  be  a 
gardener  and  to  taste  the  simple  pleasures  of 
the  art.  I  will  not  mention  any  of  those  books 
that  appeal  to  me,  because  it  is  an  inconvenient 
form  of  advertisement — not  that  I  object  to 
advertisement,  which  has  become  a  law  of  nature 
in  the  twentieth  century — but  the  last  time  I  did 
anything  of  this  kind  I  did  refer  to  a  book  on 
gardening,  and  received  at  once  a  dozen  letters 
asking  for  a  copy,  and  as  it  was  privately 
printed  and  I  had  only  one  copy  I  was  unable 
to  reply  to  those  letters  with  any  satisfaction. 
Well,  the  literature  of  gardening  is  another 
reason  which  makes  me  regret  that  I  did  not 
choose  to  be  a  gardener  in  taste.  The  third  is 
this  :  I  cannot  help  believing,  and  believing  very 
firmly,  in  the  moral  training  and  atmosphere  of 
gardening.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  without  dis- 
paragement to  other  splendid  classes  of  our  rural 
dwellers,  that  gardeners,  on  the  whole,  physi- 
cally and  mentally  are  the  cream  of  our  rural 


population.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  any  dis- 
paragement to  the  foresters  or  gamekeepers  or 
ploughmen,  for  all  are  splendid  classes  in  their 
way,  and  we  never  can  forget  that  the  most 
beloved  of  Scotsmen  was  a  ploughman.  But  I 
do  think  that  a  gardener,  by  the  nature  of  his 
occupation,  is,  or  should  be,  physically  and  intel- 
lectually and  morally  the  best  of  our  rural 
population.  It  is  his  duty  to  deal  in  turn  with 
all  the  miracles  of  Nature — the  bud,  the  flower, 
and  the  fruit.  He  is  the  first  to  see  the  opening 
leaf  and  the  first  green  spike  that  pierces  the 
mould.  And  then,  when  the  weather  fails  and 
when  all  is  too  inclement  for  other  pursuits,  he 
is  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  for 
another  year  in  the  sure  and  certain  faith  that 
the  miracles  of  Nature  which  he  has  witnessed 
in  the  current  year  wili  recur  in  orderly  but 
miraculous  rotation  in  the  coming  spring.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  who  appreciates  the  daily 
task  and  toil  of  the  gardener  that  there  is  none 
that  can  or  should  raise  the  nature  and  the  mind 
of  man  as  completely  as  his ;  and  therefore, 
believing  as  I  do  that  in  these  circumstances 
they  are  and  they  must  be  the  best  of  our  rural 
population,  I,  if  I  were  a  ruler — which,  thank 
Heaven,  I  am  not ! — would  do  all  I  could  to  mul- 
tiply and  increase  such  men,  for  I  should  feel 
that  by  so  doing  I  was  best  serving  the  interest 
of  the  rural  part  of  our  country,  and  then  I 
would  take  off  my  hat,  if  I  had  not  already 
taken  it  off,  to  the  character  of  the  gardener. 

New  Uses  for  Raphia. — At  the  exhibition 
held  by  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticulture  in 
Paris  in  May  of  this  year  numerous  articles  of 
very  diverse  kinds  made  from  Raphia  fibre  were 
shown :  umbrellas,  ribbons,  and  even  clothes. 
The  umbrellas  are  said  to  have  been  light  and 
particularly  efficient  as  sunshades  owing  to  the 
insulating  property  of  the  fibre.  The  ribbons 
and  waistcoats,  &c.,  do  not  appear  to  have  struck 
the  writer  in  the  Journal  d' Hort'imJtvrc  Trap]- 
cale  (.July,  1909)  as  quite  so  successful.  We 
ourselves  well  recollect  seeing  a  whole  family  of 
Tamil  coolies  marching  along  a  sweltering  road 
in  Ceylon  under  the  friendly  shade  of  a  single 
leaf  of  the  Palm  Corypha  umbraculifera  ;  so  that 
in  a  sense  the  West  has  only  exploited  the 
invention  of  the  East. 

The  Destruction  of  Rats  by  Carbon 

Bisulphide. — Mr.  M.  E.  de  Kruyff  describes  in 
the  Journal  d' Agriculture  Tropicalc  for  July, 
1909  (No.  97),  a  method  which  he  has  found  to 
prove  extremely  efficacious  for  the  extermination 
of  rats  in  barns  used  for  the  storage  of  Rice  in 
Java.  The  openings  of  the  galleries  of  the  rats 
are  .stopped  with  clay.  On  the  following  day 
1  to  2  cubic  centimetres  (about  30  drops)  of 
carbon  bisulphide  are  poured  into  those  holes 
which  the  rats  are  using  (which  will  be  found 
to  have  been  opened  by  them).  After  a  few 
seconds  a  light  is  brought  near  the  vapour  given 
off  by  the  liquid.  There  is  a  slight  explosion 
and  the  rats  in  the  gallery  are  killed  by  the 
poisonous  vapours  produced  during  the  com- 
bustion of  the  carbon  bisulphide.  A  pound  of 
the  liquid  is  sufficient  for  about  250  holes,  and 
the  cost,  therefore,  is  very  small.  In  employing 
the  method  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the 
light  must  not  be  brought  near  the  bottle  con- 
taining the  stock  of  carbon  bisulphide,  and  also 
that  the  poisonous  vapours  must  be  got  rid  of 
subsequently  by  ventilation.  If,  however,  the 
carbon  bisulphide  is  kept  m  a  stoppered  bottle 
and  common-sense  is  exercised,  there  is  no 
danger. 

Publications  Received Introduced  Dod- 
ders, by  W.  Botting  Henisley.  Reprinted  from 
the  Journal  of  Botany  for  .Uigust,  I'.IOS.  (Lou- 
don :  West,  Newman  &  Co.,  54,  Hatton  Garden.) 
—  Beautiful  Flowers  and  How  to  Grow  Them, 
by  Horace  J.  and  Walter  V.  Wright.  I'art 
17.  (London  :  T.  C.  and  E.  (J  Jn.ck.)  Price  Is.  net. 
Insect  Pests.  (London,  Wood  (_ireen:  Wm. 
Wood  &  Son,  Ltd.)— /feu;  Bulletin,  No.  6.     (Lon- 


don :  Wyman  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Fetter  Lane,  EC) 
Price,  ii.  —  The  Journal  of  Botany  (August). 
(London  :  West,  Newman  &  Co.,  54,  Hatton 
Garden,  E.G.)  Price,  Is.  8d.  —  Onion  Culture 
(Farmers'  Bulletin  354),  by  W.  K.  Beattie.— 
Peanuts  (Farmers'  Bulletin  356),  by  W.  11. 
Beattie. —  Fumigation  Investigations  in  Cali- 
fornia (Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  No.  7'J), 
by  K,  S,  Woglum.  —  Notes  on  the  Number 
and  Distribution  of  Native  Legumes  in 
Nebraska  and  Kansas  (Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Circnlar  No.  31),  by  Joseph  Allen 
Warren.  — Sugar  •  Cane  Experiments  in  the 
Leeward  Islands.  Report  on  Experiments  con- 
ducted at  Autigua  and  St  Kitts  in  the  Season 
1907-8.  Part  I.  Experiments  with  varieties  of 
Sugar-Cane.  Part  II.  Manurial  Experiments, 
(Barbadoes  :  Issued  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.) 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  tlietitselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondtnti.j 

The  R.H.S.  Lectures.  —  As  a  frequent 
attendant  at  these  lectures,  may  I  suggest  to 
future  lecturers  that,  however  complete  their 
papers  may  be  for  publication  in  the  Society's 
Journal,  that  they  rigidly  restrict  their  spoken 
lectures  to  40  minutes  at  the  outside?  I  have  so 
often  noticed  that  when  lectures  are  prolonged, 
not  only  do  some  persons  leave  the  lecture  hall 
before  their  completion,  but  that  the  moment  the 
lecture  is  over  practically  all  others  rise  to  leave. 
On  a  recent  occasion,  what  with  the  briefly  pre- 
liminary proceedings  and  the  lecture  itself,  it 
was  4.10  before  the  chairman  rose  to  invite  ques- 
tions. At  this  point  almost  everyone  rose  to 
leave,  and  the  customary  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  by  just  a  few  who  remained  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  more  time,  questions  and  ordinary 
courtesies  of  thanks  would  be  readily  forth- 
coming.    D. 

SuB-TROPicAL  Plants  and  Bottom  Heat. 

— At  the  commencement  of  "  sub-tropical  " 
gardening  in  this  countrj-  we  used  to  afford 
bottom  heat  to  the  plants  thus  employed 
in  the  flower  garden ;  but,  although  its 
advantages  were  admitted,  and  the  plants 
to  which  it  was  then  applied  developed 
splendidly,  the  method  never  became  popular. 
Only  very  few  gardeners  now  put  bottom  heat 
under  their  tender  sub-tropicals.  As  a  rule,  the 
weather  in  the  summer  months  is  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  such  plants  in  our  climate  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  ;  but  they  would  become  much  more 
ornamental,  develophig  greater  stature,  leaves  of 
finer  dimensions  and  more  perfect  form  if  we 
afforded  bottom  heat.  The  heat  should  be  of  a 
steady,  enduring  nature,  capable  of  lasting  from 
May  till  October.  It  was  advised  at  about  the 
time  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  laid  out  Battersea  Park, 
and  the  Crystal  Palace  grounds  were  laid  out  by 
Sir  J.  Paxton  and  Mr.  Eyles,  that  if  the  gardener 
laid  beneath  his  plants  a  thick  layer  of  brickbats, 
chalk  or  coarse  materials  of  a  free,  open  nature, 
water  would  pass  rapidly  away,  and  the  mass  of 
soil  be  rendered  warmer.  For  some  of  the  less 
tender  plants  this  manner  answered  well  enough  : 
but  for  those  which  require  more  heat  this  was 
not  enough.  Even  this  preparation,  however,  is 
now  dispensed  with  in  most  places,  with  results 
that,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  satisfactory  in  an 
average  year.  This  year  the  growth  of  sub-tropi- 
cals is  poor  in  the  extreme  in  all  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  notice.  Where  tree  leaves  are  to 
be  had  for  the  raking,  the  gardener  has  suitable 
materials  for  this  purpose  at  his  hand  ;  but  the 
once  abundant  labour  is  missing.  The  heat  from 
weU-prepared  stable  litter  is  too  fleeting,  and  apt 
to  bo  too  great  for  the  plants,  and,  although  the 
mixnre  of  leaves  and  litter  is  more  lasting  and 
le.ss  liable  to  high  fermentation,  large  quantities 
are  required,  and  the  preparation  costs  much 
money.  I  am  reminded  by  an  article  in  a  German 
journal  of  recent  date  of  materials  of  the  right 
kind,  which  Turkish  gardeners  employ  in  growing 
Gardenias  in  frames,  namely,  the  pajier  waste 
from  the  cigarette  manufactories,.  Woollen  waste 
would  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  materials 
are  less  bulky  than  tree  leaves  or  stable  litter, 
and  probably  cheaper,  besiiles  being  cleaner  and 
freer  from  disagreeable  odour  than  either,  and, 
therefore,  suitable  for  the  amateur's  garden.  The 
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stuff  is  prepared  similarly  to  leaves  and  litter  by 
being  moistened  and  turned  over  repeatedly,  till 
the  heat  engendered  by  fermentation  has  declined 
to  a  safe  point.  It  is  then  thrown  into  excava- 
tions of  a  size  capable  of  containing  a  mass  of 
3  feet  in  depth,  which  is  firmly  trampled  down 
during  the  operation.  The  heat  endures  with  but 
little  fluctuation  for  the  better  part  of  a  year 
when  covered  with  the  necessary  mass  of  soil.  It 
is  no  disadvantage  if  a  bed  thus  formed  comes 
1  foot  or  2  feet  above  the  surrounding  level  ; 
rather  it  gives  a  desirable  prominence  to  such 
plants  as  Cannas,  Palms,  Solanums  having  orna- 
mental foliage.  Maize,  ornamental  Gourds,  Euca- 
lyptus, Nicotiana  affinis  hybrids,  Ricinus,  Ficus 
elastica,  Buddleia  variabilis,  DracEena  fragi-ans, 
tall-growing  species  of  summer-blooming  Be- 
gonias, Alocasias,  Aralia  papyrifera,  Abutilons, 
Gerbera  Jamesonii,  Musas  of  species,  the  species 
of  Vitis  introduced  by  Wilson  from  China, 
Doryanthes  Palmeri,  Diospyros  Kaki.  Bam- 
busas,  Nandina  domestica.  Datura  Knightii,  D, 
suaveolens,  Punica  granatum,  in  several  varieties 
of  different-coloured  flowers,  and  Japanese 
Maples.  These  plants  are  handsome  subjects, 
which  in  our  climate  would  be  all  the  better  for 
a  certain  degree  of  bottom  heat,  and  more 
especially  in  summers  like  the  present  one.  F.  M. 

Floral  Trials  at  Wislev.— This  year  there 
has  been  conducted  at  Wisley  a  trial  of  tree 
Carnations,  both  inside  and  outside.  I  should 
like  to  suggest  that  next  year  a  trial  of  border 
varieties  be  provided,  the  tests  of  merit  to  be 
found  in  compact  border  habit,  robust  growth, 
free-flowering,  quality  of  flower,  especially  in  re- 
lation to  non-splitting  of  the  calyx,  and,  finally, 
general  effectiveness  as  garden  varieties.  I  am 
tempted  to  make  this  suggestion  because,  having 
recently  seen  in  a  Surrey  garden  one  of  the  very 
best  border  Carnations  I  ever  beheld,  I  ad- 
vised the  placing  of  some  plants  and  flowers  be- 
fore the  Floral  Committee  ;  but  on  that  occasion 
myriads  of  superb  house-grown  flowers  were  pre- 
sented, hence  the  outdoor  flowers  obtained  little 
notice.  Yet  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how 
many  of  these  house-grown  varieties  woiTld  give 
such  good  effects  when  grown  outdoors  as  did 
this  disregarded  variety.     A. 

HorticulturalTrades  Association. — The 

Nurserymen's  Congress  is  now  a  well-established 
event,  but  none  of  the  previous  meetings  has 
approached  in  pleasure  and  interest  the  one  just 
concluded  in  Belfast,  which  was  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  association.  The  meeting  was 
favoured  by  three  days  of  perfect  summer 
weather,  which  added  immensely  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  excursions,  and  at  the  same 
time  enabled  the  party  to  see  the  famous  Belfast 
Roses  at  their  best.  Everyone  is  familiar  with 
Irish  Roses,  but  many,  even  of  those  in  the 
trade,  were  not  aware  of  the  immense  extent  to 
which  the  industry  of  raising  new  varieties  has 
developed  in  this  neighbourhood.  Some  idea  of 
this  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  three 
firms,  viz.,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Son, 
Hugh  Dickson,  and  McGredy  &  Son,  have 
this  season  each  some  40,000  plants  out 
for  trial,  and  one  of  the  firms  burnt  last 
year  a  batch  of  rejected  seedlings  which 
covered  several  acres.  These  at  the  lowest  whole- 
sale rate  for  ordinary  varieties  would  have  been 
worth  £300.  Many  of  the  novelties  seen  are 
still  unnamed,  so  that  no  useful  purpose  would 
be  served  by  detailed  descriptions,  but  .it  is  a 
pleasure  to  record  that  the  raisers  have  broken 
away  from  the  rather  monotonous  series  of  blush 
and  cream  flowers  we  have  been  receiving  of  late 
years,  and  have  some  glorious  crimsons,  yellows, 
and  mixed  orange  and  pink  shades,  which  will 
make  a  sensation  in  the  near  future.  The  asso- 
ciation spent  a  day  at  Castlewellan,  where  the 
late  Marquis  of  Annesley  formed  a  garden  unique 
for  the  extent  and  rarity  of  its  collection  of 
flowering  and  other  shrubs.  Mr.  Smith's  nursery 
at  Newry  was  also  a  revelation  to  many  of  the 
visitors,  both  from  its  picturesque  situation  on 
a  mountain  side  and  its  wonderful  collection  of 
plants  and  shrubs,  which  probably  for  extent 
and  rarity  is  unequalled  in  any  nursery  in 
Europe.  The  evening  meetings  were  passed  in 
routine  business  (the  election  of  officers,  &c.) 
and  the  discussion  of  matters  of  trade  interest, 
such  as  the  effect  of  the  proposed  new  land  taxes 
upon  nurserymen  and  seedsmen,  which,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  add,  are,  owing  to  the 
position  of  most  nurseries  in  the  suburbs  of  the 


larger  towns,  a  matter  of  most  serious  concern. 
The  gathering  was  an  instructive  and  plea- 
sant affair,  and  was  made  doubly  enjoyable  by 
the  hearty  welcome  and  generous  hospitality 
which  met  us  at  every  turn.  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
Hon.  Sec. 

Principles    of    Mendelism.  —  Mr.    H.    J. 

Chapman  found  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  vol. 
xlii.  (1907),  p.  401;  vol.  xliii.  (1908),  pp.  173,  222, 
254)  that  by  crossing  the  two  albino  Orchids,  Cy- 
pripedium  bellatulum  album  and  C.  callosuni 
Sanderae,  only  plants  bearing  coloured  flowers 
were  produced.  Both  albinos  when  self-fertilised 
give  albino  offspring.  Here  we  have  an  interest- 
ing confirmation  of  the  result  obtained  by 
crossing  the  two  white  Sweet  Peas  "  Emily 
Henderson  "  and  "  Blanche  Burpee,"  such  as  Mr. 
Folwell  asks  for  in  his  note  on  p.  118.  Similar 
results  have  been  obtained  by  crossing  C.  bellatu- 
lum album  and  C.  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum,  and 
with  Ten-week  Stocks.  Thus  the  evidence  for 
the  belief  that  the  appearance  of  sap-colour 
depends  on  the  simultaneous  presence  of  two 
factors  or  "  character  determinants  "  is  derived 
from  several  different  groups  of  plants  and  not 
from  Sweet  Peas  alone,  and  the  phenomena  thus 
experimentally  established  have  suggested  the 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  reversion.  A 
plant  is  apparently  an  albino  when  the  cells 
from  which  it  has  been  derived  are  lacking  in 
one  or  other  (or  both)  of  these  factors,  and  only 
when  the  lacking  factor  is  brought  in  will  sap- 
colour  be  produced.  No  doubt  in  addition  to 
these  "  character  determinants  "  the  production 
of  sap-colour  will  depend  upon  certain  other  con- 
ditions as  well,  a  fact  that  Mr.  A.  E.  Buuyard 
has  recently  called  attention  to  in  your  columns. 
It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  all  who  have 
reliable  evide'nce  bearing  on  these  and  similar 
important  points  will  record  it.  It  would  be 
e.xceedingly  interesting  to  learn  of  cases  where 
coloured  flowers  have  been  produced  as  vegeta- 
tive sports  (not  seedling  variations)  by  plants 
normally  bearing  white  flowers.  Fred.  J. 
Chittenden. 

A  Village  Garden  Competition.— In  most 

villages  there  are  now  competitions  in  which  the 
cottagers  receive  prizes  for  their  gardens  or  allot- 
ments, but  I  believe  that  the  scheme  in  operation 
at  Old  Warden  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
British  Isles.  The  entire  village  is  the  property 
of  Colonel  Frank  Shuttleworth.  of  Old  Warden 
Park,  Biggleswade,  and  is  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ing villages  in  Bedfordshire.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Shuttleworth  are  exceedingly  proud  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  their  head-gardener,  jMr.  W.  C. 
Modral,  is  called  upon  to  keep  all  the  hedges  and 
grass  banks  in  proper  order.  In  1903  Colonel 
Shuttleworth  decided  to  do  something  substan- 
tial towards  encouraging  the  cottage  gardeners 
to  cultivate  the  gardens.  The  formulation  of 
a  scheme  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Modral 
and  myself.  It  was  eventually  agreed  that 
every  garden  in  the  village  should  be  in- 
spected in  July  and  that  merit  marks  should  be 
awarded  to  each  vegetable  crop,  and  collectively 
to  fruits  and  flowers.  Further,  every  man  who 
secured  more  than  70  points  was  to  receive  a 
prize  at  the  rate  of  one  penny  for  every  point 
scored.  In  the  first  year  the  sum  divided  be- 
tween 14  cottagers  was  £4  8s.  2s.,  and  subse- 
quently there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment and  a  proportionate  advance  in  the  prize- 
winning  minimum,  until  in  the  present  year  it 
stood  at  100.  Thus,  instead  of  everyone  securing 
70  points  having  a  prize  it  was  necessary  that  no 
fewer  than  100  should  be  obtained.  The  cottagers 
worked  the  harder,  with  the  result  that  28  took 
prizes  among  them  to  the  total  value  of 
£13  17s.  lOd.  The  average  number  of  points 
scored  by  the  prize-winners  in  the  first  year  was 
75i-,  but  in  the  present  year  the  average  was  119. 
The  judging  this  year  was  done  on  July  30,  and 
the  prizes  were  distributed  the  same  evening  in 
the  Institute  by  the  Rev.  i\Ir.  Cassels.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  add  that  !Mr.  J.  Wiltshire,  who 
was  first  with  165  marks,  has  charge  of  the 
pleasure  grounds  at  Old  Warden  Park ; 
that  Mr.  J.  Palfrey,  who  was  second  with 
151  marks,  is  one  of  the  estate  carpenters ; 
and  that  Mr.  W.  Foster,  who  was  third 
with  138  marks,  is  the  stud  groom.  It  will 
afford  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  furnish  fuller 
details  of  the  scheme  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  cottage  gardening.  Horace  J, 
Wright,  DauH  Bond,   \Vnndsworth. 


COLONBAL     NOTES. 


FLOWERING  OF  DENDROCALAMUS 
GIGANTEU3  AT  PERADENIYA.  CEYLON. 

We  reproduce  the  following  notes  by  Mr.  H. 
F.  MacmiUan  from  the  *Annals  of  tne  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Peradeniya. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  simultaneous  flower- 
ing of  Bamboos  has  been  often  recorded  and 
confirmed.  Whilst  no  one  seems  to  have  ex- 
plained the  cause,  a  great  many  at  the  pre- 
sent day  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  ceriain 
infectious  condition  which  at  once  influences  the 
flowering  of  all  specimens  of  the  Bamboo  tribe, 
whether  it  be  annually  or  once  in  a  number  ot 
years.  In  the  case  of  species  of  Pendrocalamus 
it  is  considered  by  expert  Indiari  foresters  that 
the  occurrence  takes  place  once  in  30  years,  and 
it  is  a  common  belief  that  when  the  given  mo- 
ment has  arri\'ed,  every  plant  of  the  same 
species,  whether  old  or  young,  over  a  vast  re- 
gion, will  put  forth  its  flowers  simultaneously,  j 
and  that  having  seeded  the  plant  dies.  * 
August  St.  Hilaire,  a  botanist  wtio  explored  ' 
Brazil,  mentions  a  whole  forest  of  a  certain 
Bamboo  disappearing  in  a  few  months  after 
flowering.  So  recently  as  during  the  hot  season 
of  1901  the  Indian  Forester  records  '*  the 
flowering  of  the  ord'inary  Bamboo  (Dendrocala- 
mus  strictus)  extending^  over  an  estimated  area 
of  1,200  square  miles  in  the  Central  Provinces." 
Though  a  few  clumps  here  and  there  have  es- 
caped, the  phenomenon  is  described  as  univer- 
sal, affecting  not  only  mature  clumps,  but  quite 
slender  seedlings  of  a  tew  years  growth.  But 
against  this  report  there  is  the  statement  by 
Lord  Redesdale  in  his  book  on  Bamboos,  that 
this  same  species  (Dendrocalamus  strictus).  also 
known  as  the  "  Solid  "  or  "  Male  Bamboo," 
flowers  every  year.  At  Peradeniya,  where  it 
has  flourished  for  the  last  39  years,  an  occa- 
sional stem  has  been  seen  to  blossom,  but  neither 
annual  nor  periodical  wholesale  flowering  has  as 
yet  been  observed.  We  can  therefore  at  least 
contradict  the  statement  that  it  blossoms  annu- 
ally so  far  as  Peradeniya  is  concerned. 

In  regard  to  the  Giant  Bamboo  {Dendrocala- 
mus giganteus),  this  species  has  now  been  in  a 
condition  of  flowering  here  for  the  last  eight 
years,  and  elsewhere  in  Ceylon  at  different  ele- 
vations for  a  longer  period.  The  first  case  of 
flowering  in  Ceylon  was  not  at  Peradeniya  (ele- 
vation 1,500  feet),  but  on  Abbotsford  estate,  at 
about  5,000  feet  elevation.  That  occurred  about 
1886  (approximately  30  yea' f  after  the  intro- 
duction of^he  plant  at  Per  )eniya).  when  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ferguson,  the  propi  _-tor,  sent  specimens 
to  Dr.  Trimen,  then  Director  at  Peradeniya. 
This  coincides  very  closely  with  the  period  taken 
by  the  Giant  Bamboo  to  flower  at  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta,  after  its  first  intro- 
duction. 

It  may  be  interesting  here  to  note  the  history 
of  the  introduction  of  this  noble  Bamboo  into 
Ceylon.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  moist  forests 
of  Lower  Burma,  and  was  introduced  from 
Penang  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1831.  From  there  Peradeniya  obtained 
it  in  1856,  and  all  the  clumps  now  in  Pera- 
deniya Gardens,  if  not  in  Ceylon,  have  been  de- 
rived by  division  from  this  source.  The  clumps 
at  Peradeniya,  especially  those  near  the  river 
or  in  moist  situations,  have  grown  to  enormous 
sizes,  much  exceeding,  it  is  said,  the  dimensions 
;  ormally  attained  by  them  in  their  native  habi- 
tat, and  these  majestic  growths  have  formed  a 
feature  of  Peradeniya  Gardens  for  many  year;-, 
past.  Some  of  the  clumps  are  150  feet  or  more 
in  circumference,  the  stems  reaching  a  height 
of  120  feet  each,  being  about  10  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base.  At  Calcutta  it  flowered  for 
the  first  time  in  1861,  exactly  30  year.'*  after  its 
introduction;  at  Abbotsford  the  recorded  flowci- 
ing  was.  as  stated,  about  1886.  29  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  plant  at  Peradeniya.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  here  that  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  John  Eraser,  the  present  manager  cf 
Abbotsford  estate,  the  same  Bamboo  which 
flowered  about  20  years  ago  is  still  alive  and  in 
a  condition  of  mixed  flowering. 

The  first  signs  of  flowering  in  Peradeniya  Gar- 
dens were  noticed  in  January,  1903,  when  three 
or  four  stems  in  each  of  three  clumps  were  in 
blossom.     Each    year    since    has    in    most    cases 
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produced  a  greater  number  of  flowering  stems, 
the  increase  being  noticeable  in  the  dry  hot  sea 
son,  February  to  May.  In  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years  the  flowering  condition  extended 
to  other  clumps  some  distance  away,  whilst  yet 
other  clumps  witliin  a  distance  of  200  yards  or 
so,  being  young  and  vigorous,  have  so  far  shown 
no  signs  of  flowering.  Up  to  the  present,  out 
of  ,1  total  number  of  21  clumps  in  these  Gar- 
dens, 11  have  partly  flowered  or  are  at  present 
in  a  state  of  flowering,  thus  leaving  10  clumps 
which  have  not  as  yet  blossomed.  The  first 
clump  of  all  which  flowered  does  not  at  the  time 
of  writing  contain  any  flowering  stems ;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  number  of  young  leafy  stems  have 
sprung  up  on  its  circumference.  Other  cases  of 
flowering  of  the  Giant  Bamboo  have  been  ob- 
serred  in  different  parts  of  the  island  during  the 
last  several  vears  at  elevations  varying  from 
1,000  to  5,000  feet,  but  no  death  of  clumps  has 
as  yet  been  reported.  Jlost  probably  all  such 
clumps  have  originated  from  Peradeniya.  and 
are,  therefore,  off-sets  of  the  original  plants  im- 
ported, so  that,  strictly  speaking,  all  the  clumps 
so  derived  are  of  the  same  age. 

It  would  thus  seem  as  if  the  exhaustion  of 
nutriment  rather  than  an  infectious  influence 
were  responsible  for  the  more  or  less  simul- 
l;  iicous  flowering  of  the  Giant  Bamboo.  The 
\  i;;orous  growth  of  the  plant  is  such  that  it  can- 
not go  on  growing  and  extending  indefinitely. 
The  enormous  demands  it  makes  on  the  soil  can 
be  realised  by  anyone  who  has  seen  the  "  ruins  " 
of  an  old  clump,  the  huge  crevices  and  up- 
heavals formed  by  the  elevated  stumps  a.s  if  the 
result  of  an  earthquake.  The  gregarious  habit 
of  the  plant  also  prevents  its  spreading  indefi- 
nitely over  fresh  areas  for  fresh  nutriment. 
Two  of  the  flowering  clumps  at  Peradeniya  hav- 
ing regained  a  more  vigorous  condition  have 
now  given  up  blossoming  entirely,  presumably 
because  their  circumference  has  struck  ric:her 
soil.  Although  none  of  the  flowering  clumps 
have  as  yet  actually  died,  one  or  two  are  so 
nsai-lv  exhausted,  evidently  as  a  result  of  flower- 
ing and  starvation  combined,  that  another  year 
will  probably  see  an  end  to  their  existence.  All 
the  flowering  clumps  regain  energy  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  wet  weather ;  the  stems  produce 
young  leaves,  and  new  culms  are  put  forth  from 
the  base. 

The  inflorescence  consists  of  long  drooping 
panicles  (the  branchlets  varying  from  1  to  6  feet 
in  length)  produced  normally  at  the  nodes  all 
along  the  leafy  portion  of  the  stem.  At  first 
green,  it  gradually  changes  to  dingy  yellow,  and 
then  light" brown.  Although  it  ordinarily  occurs 
only  on  the  leafy  top  portion  of  the  stem,  the 
inflorescence  also"  arises  occasionally  at  the  base 
of  the  stems. 

Up  to  1907  fertile  seed  had  not  been  produced 
at  Peradeniya,  and  even  now  only  very  scantily. 
Its  presence  was  only  discovered  by  chance,  a 
few  seedlings  appearing  from  large  quantities  of 
Ihe  chaff-like  eniptv  glumes  which  were  sown. 
The  first  seed  actually  handled  and  sown  here 
was  found  by  Jlr.  Fetch.  Government  mycolo- 
gist, amongst  a  mass  of  basal  flowers.  It  was 
duly  sown,  and  germinated  in  seven  days,  and 
the  seedling  is  now  growing  rapidly.  This  sug- 
gested that  the  basal  flowers  might  be  more 
productive  than  the  usual  stem  flowers.  Accord- 
ingly a  bushel  each  of  boUi  basal  and  stem  ma- 
ture "  flowers  "'  was  carefully  gone  over  one  by 
one.  but  the  number  of  seeds  obtained  was  prac- 
tically the  same  in  both  cases,  viz.,  44  and  47 
respectively.  Therefore,  a  very  large  quantity 
of  the  chaff-like  glumes  must  be  sown  in  order 
to  obtain  any  seedlings. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•Practical  School  Gardening. 

This  little  volume  is  the  work  of  Mr.  Percy 
Eltord,  M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Oxfordshire  Edu- 
cation Committee,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Heaton.  the 
staff  instructor  in  horticulture  to  the  same  body. 
Mr.  Heaton  is  well  known  as  a  good  professional 
gardener,  whose  cultural  instruction  ought  to  be 
of  the  greatest  use  to  his  pupils.  School  garden- 
ing is  now  so  generally  recognised  as  a  fitting 
subject  to  be  taught  in  public  elementary  schools, 

*  Practical  School  Gardening :  By  Percy  Elford,  M.A., 
and  Samuel  Heaton.    Clarendon  Press,  Oxford  :  23. 


that  we  welcome  any  book  that  will  help  teachers 
and  pupils  alike  to  gain  a  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  subject,  however  ele- 
inentary.  The  volume  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Elford  and  Heaton  contains  a  good  deal  of  in- 
teresting and  practical  information.  But  in  addi- 
tion to  such  information  there  are  numerous  re- 
ferences to  "  nature  study,"  which  so  many 
educationalists  imagine  to  be  gardening.  If 
the  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  Oxford 
county  can  only  assimilate  one-tenth  part  of  th(; 
zoological,  entomological  and  meteorological  ma- 
terial in  the  book,  in  addition  to  the  gardening 
information,  they  will  indeed  be  worthy  of  the 
classical  county.  Our  own  experience  proves 
that  it  is  with  great  difficulty  lads  who  spend  an 
hour  or  two  per  week  at  school  gardening,  for 
one  or  two  or  three  years  at  the  outside,  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  and  dexterity  to  cultivate 
just  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  and  a  few 
common  flowers  with  anything  like  success. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  expect  the 
lad5  to  acquire  a  smattering  of  all  the  sciences 
connected  \vith  gardening  during  their  short 
course  of  study,  especially  when  the  school 
teachers  often  know  n.s  little  as  the  pupils  them- 
selves. It  is  far  more  essential  that  the  lads 
should  be  able  to  handle  the  usual  gardening 
tools  with  a  fair  amount  of  dexterity  and  at  the 
right  time,  and  also  to  perform  with  intelligence 
the  various  gardening  operations.  Those  who 
US.3  their  eyes  and  brains  at  the  same  time  will, 
through  performing  the  practical  operations, 
unconsciously  acquire  a  lasting  knowledge  of 
the  insect  pests  and  fungal  diseases  which  are 
ever  ready  to  attack  their  plants.  The  authors 
have  dealt  with  these  subjects  pretty  fully,  so 
far  as  the  ordinary  crops  of  fruits,  flowers  and 
vegetables  are  concerned,  and  the  information 
given  ought  to  be  of  help,  not  only  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  school  gardening,  but  also  to 
"  children  of  a  larger  growth."  In  the  224  pages 
before  us  there  is  much  information  that  ought 
to  whet  the  amateur's  appetite  for  larger  treatises 
on  the  art  of  gardening.     J . 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  17. — The  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last 
showed  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  exhibits  and  the  attendance.  There 
were,  however,  good  collections  of  Orchids, 
greenhouse  flowers.  Gladioli,  Codiieums,  Bor- 
der Phloxes,  and  many  other  hardy  flowers. 
Novelties  were  plentiful  in  all  the  de- 
partments. The  Floe.1l  Committee  con- 
ferred five  Awards  of  Merit  and  one  Botani- 
cal Certificate.  The  Orchid  Committee  granted 
three  First-class  Certificates  and  four  Awards  of 
Merit ;  the  Fruit  and  Veget.\ble  Committee 
granted  Awards  of  Merit  to  four  varieties  of 
Dwarf  Beans  after  trial  at  Wisley.  At  the  three 
o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room  an  address 
on  *'  Bees  in  Relation  to  Gardening  "  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Reid. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair);  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  A.  E.  Bowles,  Jas.  Walker, 
W.  Barr,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  James  Hudson,  W. 
Bain,  C.  Dixon,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  C.  R.  Fielder, 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poi;,  W.  P.  Thomson,  George  Paul, 
and  W.  J.   Bean. 

Messrs.  James  'Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  miscellaneous  flowering 
plants,  including  improved  varieties  of  Primula 
obconica,  both  rose  and  white-flowered  ;  a  batch 
of  Gloxinias,  the  plants  flowering  well  in  small 
pots ;  Canuas  in  variety ;  a  number  of  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Amphicome  Emodi  and 
Rhododendrons  of  the  javanico-jasminiflornm 
type.  On  an  adjacent  table  the  same  firm  ex- 
hibited sprays  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  liav- 
ing  many  novelties  in  the  collection,  liuddleia 
variabilis  magnifica  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  older  kind.    Other  plants  of  especial  interest 


were  Eucryphia  pinnatifnlia,  Tamarix  Kash- 
garica,  Sambucus  canadensis  (a  fragrant 
species),  Pavia  macrostachya  and  Hydrangea 
Lindeyana.  There  was  also  a  fine  collection  of 
varieties  of  Clematis.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  M.iy  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  about  50  varieties  of 
Codiceums,  many  of  the  varieties  being  grouped 
in  batches.  The  best  of  the  narrow-,  medium  and 
broad-leaved  varieties  were  included  in  the  col- 
lection, the  plants  being  admirable  examples  of 
the  best  culture.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  iMedal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  staged  a 
semi-circular  group  on  the  floor.  The  principal 
subject  was  a  yellow-ground  Carnation  named 
Mrs.  Frank  Brazier.  Around  this  were  arranged 
Scabiosas,    Antinhinums,    Crladioli,    Stocks,    &c. 

Mr.  L.  R..  Russell,  Richmond,  showed  varie- 
ties of  hardy  Fuchsias.  F.  Riccartonii  Elysee  is 
the  most  floriferous  of  these  hardy  plants,  and  is 
especially  suitable  for  summer  bedding  purposes. 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons,  The  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheshunt,  showed  varieties  of  Phlox  decussata 
having  fine  spikes  of  most  of  the  best  kinds  in 
commerce.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  E.  PoTTEN,  Camden  Nursery,  Cranbrook, 
Kent,  showed  border  Phloxes,  Campanulas,  a 
fine  'TroUius  named  Potten's  variety.  Heleniums, 
and  other  hardy  flowers.  Mr.  Potten  also 
showed  a  double-flowered  variety  of  Pelargonium 
after  the  style  of  Paul  Crampel. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood, 
London,  exhibited  Gloxinias,  including  cut 
flowers  and  pot  plants,  the  whole  relieved  with 
Ferns,  Palms,  and  other  greenery.  The  plants 
were  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  January,  1909. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  exhibited  garden  flowers  in  great 
variety.  The  exhibit  occupied  the  whole  side  of 
one  of  the  long  tables.  The  collection  included 
Gaillardias,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  in 
variety  ;  Kniphofias,  Hyacintlius  candicans,  Aconi- 
turns.  Lupins,  Phlox,  Saponaria  officinalis  alba, 
ilontbretias,  Pentstemons,  Gladioli,  and  other 
seasonable    subjects.      (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Enfield, 
Middlesex,  exhibited  hardy  flowers.  The  sub- 
jects were  arranged  in  large  sheaves,  with  a  few 
dwarfer  kinds  along  the  front.  The  more  notice- 
able were  Tamarix  hispida  aestivalis  with  pink 
flowers,  Sagittaria  japonica  plena,  Aconitum 
variegatum  alba,  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis, 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  Lythrum  roseum  superbum, 
and  Lythrum  dalcana.  A  fine  white-flowered 
Phlox  was  seen  in  the  variety  Graf  von  Lassberg. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Habkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  showed 
a  large  group  of  Hollyhocks,  all  unnamed  varie- 
ties. 

iSIr.  CiEO.  Reuthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  hardy 
plants  in  variety,  and  a  similar  display  was  made 
by  ilessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  Middlesex. 

Mr.  M.  Pricbard,  Christchurch,  Hants.,  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  perennial,  hardy  flowers. 
The  display  w-as  representative  of  the  best  varie- 
ties in  season,  and  was  well  arranged.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelwat  &  Son.  Langport,  Somerset, 
showed  an  extensive  exhibit  of  Gladioli,  having 
large  spikes,  the  flowers  being  of  innumerable 
shades  of  colour.  The  exhibit  included  300 
spikes.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
•  Mr.  Clarence  Elliott,  Steven.age,  showed  a 
small  rock-garden  exhibit,  in  which  were  noticed 
Aci-ena  microphylla,  Linnea  americana,  Cyanan- 
tlius  lobatus,  and  Scabiosa  Parnasii. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Astilht  rivulrirls  giganlea. — A  gigantic  form 
of  this  creamy-flowered  species,  the  inflorescences 
attaining  to"  a  height  of  about  5  feet.  The 
racemes  of  tiny  flowers,  with  the  large,  pinnate 
foliage,  would  prove  very  effective  by  the  side 
of  a  stream  or  in  the  bog-garden.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Amos  Perry,  Enfield. 

Oladirilus  Lord  Aloerstone. — A  magnificent 
variety  of  the  gandavensis  type.  The  flowers  are 
very  Targe  :  the  inner  petals  are  a  shade  of  purple 
on  'a  scarlet  base,  and  the  outer  segmeots  are 
scarlet. 

Gliidiohis  Miss  Atla  Jiecve. — A  fine  white 
variety,  with  a  few  lines  of  purple  in  the  throat. 
The  flowers  are  exceptionally  large  and  they  are 
borne  on  very  big  spikes.  Both  these  Gladioli 
were  shown  by  Jfessrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport. 
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Carina  Boi  Sumhert. — This  variety  was  ex- 
hibited to  show  its  suitability  for  planting  in  the 
out-door  garden.  The  flowers  are  exception- 
ally large,  and  borne  in  big  trusses.  The  colour 
is  tirey-red  with  slight  markings  of  yellow  in  the 
centre.  The  foliage  is  bronze-coloured.  Shown 
by  Sir  Teevok  Lawrence,  Bart.,  and  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 

I'olyslkhum  aculeatum  pulcherrimum  plu- 
mii.iam. — This  beautiful  Fern  originated  from  the 
same  batch  of  spores  which  has  already  given 
two  handsome  varieties,  which  rnay  be 
known  as  the  "  gracillimura "  section.  It 
closely  resembles  the  charming  plumose  varieties 
of  P.  angulare  raised  by  Col.  Jones.  It  is 
decidedly  the  finest  of  the  section,  including  the 
two  varieties  which  have  already  received  First- 
class  Certificates.  Exhibited  by  the  raiser,  Mr. 
C.  B.  Green,  Acton. 

BoTANiOAi,  Certificate. 
Anevionopsls  macrophylla. — This  is  a  near 
ally  of  Cimicifuga,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
large  Anemone-like  flower  and  in  the  shape  cf 
the  petals.  The  flowers  are  drooping  and  are 
somewhat  like  a  small  bloom  of  Anemone 
japonica,  but  the  central  petals  form  a  tube,  con- 
taining the  very  numerous  stamens.  The  colour 
of  the  flowers  is  faint  purple  on  a  white  ground. 
They  are  about  1^  inches  in  diameter.  The 
leaves  are  compound,  the  petiole  being  abont 
1  foot  in  length.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  Japan. 
Shown  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry' J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall,  G.  F.  Moore,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  F.  Sander,  W. 
Cobb,  J.  Charlesworth,  H.  G.  Alexander,  A. 
Dye,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  A.  Tracy,  W.  Bolton, 
Gurney  Wilson,  de  B.  Crawshay,  and  Stuart 
Low. 

Jlrs.  BiscHOFFSHEiM,  The  Warren  House, 
Stanmore,  Middlesex  (grower,  Mr.  Taylor), 
was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal 
for  a  splendid  group  of  Disa  grandiflora  made  up 
of  about  50  plants,  each  with  one  very  strong, 
self-supporting  spike,  bearing  in  some  cases 
seven  flowers,  each  5  inches  across  and  with 
lateral  sepals  nearly  2  inches  wide  varying  from 
brilliant  scarlet  to  scarlet  with  a  deep  gold 
tinge,  the  large  galeas  being  white  to  cream 
colour  veined  with  purple.  The  plants  are 
grown  on  a  special  system,  all  the  offsets  being 
/emoved,  and  the  stronger  potted  on  for  flower- 
ing, with  a  single  spike  in  comparatively  small 
pots.  The  group  represented  this  brilliant 
flower  in  better  form  probably  than  any  pre- 
viously   staged. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  an  ex- 
tensive group  containing  many  novelties,  the 
home-raised  forms  of  Odontoglossum  McNabi- 
anum,  0.  Rolfeffl,  and  0.  crispo-Harryanum 
being  specially  good.  Of  those  noted  were  0. 
Bolfese  Sander's  variety,  a  perfectly-shaped 
white  flower  blotched  with  purple ;  0.  McNabi- 
anum  Canary,  a  bright  flower  with  a  pale-yellow 
ground  colour ;  O.  SlcNabianum  superbum  ;  and 
O.  Harvengtense  cinnamomeum,  a  large,  cream- 
white  flower  blotched  with  cinnamon  brown. 
Odontioda  Bradshawia?  Sander's  variety  and 
O.  Vuylstekeffi  Sander's  variety,  although  un- 
developed, showed  distinct  features.  The  central 
plant  was  the  noble  Vanda  coerulea  Dread- 
nought, and  beside  it  the  new  L;elio-Cattleya 
Invincible  (for  both  see  Awards),  and  with  them 
were  a  fine  selection  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  and 
Lffilio-Cattleyas,  L.-C.  Gaston  Doin  (L.  tenebrosa 
X  C.  Rex)  being  a  beautiful  novelty  with  yeUow- 
petalled  flowers,  much  resembling  L.  tenebrosa 
Walton  Grange  var.  A  small  batch  of  the  new 
Dendrobium  regium,  Cattleya  GaskeUiana  deli- 
ciosa  (white  with  a  pale-pink  tint  in  front  of 
the  yellow  disc),  Cypripedium  Ultor,  C.  Lord 
Derby,  and  many  others,  including  some  rare 
botanical  species  were   shown. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  very 
fine  and  interesting  group,  in  which  were  the 
rare  Angrsecum  Rothschildianum,  A.  arcuatum 
var.  Sedenii  with  curious,  fragrant,  white 
flowers ;  a  grand  plant  of  Ihe  white  Mormodes 
luxatum  punctatum,  Masdevallia  velifera.  Odon- 
toglossum bictoniense  album,  and  other  rare 
soecies,  including  the  handsome  Cirrhopetalum 
p'ulchrum  Cliftonii  (see  Awards).     Among  others 


noted  were  a  very  fine  Cattleya  GaskeUiana  alba ; 
a  handsome  and  distinct  C.  Hardyana,  with 
large  and  richly-coloured  flowers,  having  much 
golden  yellow  in  the  lip ;  Cattleya  Germania ; 
varieties  of  C.  Venus  j  various  Lselio-Cattleyas  of 
fine  quality ;  and  other  showy  hybrids. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  HiU  Park, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  iledal  for  a  very  effective 
group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Oncidium  superbiens  with  about  200 
flowers.  With  it  were  good  Odontoglossum 
Rolfeee  and  other  Odontoglossums,  Oncidium 
Lanceanrun,  O.  raniferum,  Anguloa  Clowesii, 
and  A.  Ruckeri  superba  (very  dark  in  colour), 
Dendrobium  Leeanum,  D.  sanguinolentum,  and 
Cattleya  GaskeUiana  aurantiaca,  a  very  remark- 
able form  with  deep-orange  base  to  the  lip. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  SUver  Banksian 
Medal  for  a  smaU  group  of  good  and  rare  Orchids 
for  the  best  of  which  see  Awards.  Among  those 
noted  were  Cattleya  Germania,  C.  Atalanta  illu- 
minata,  Brasso-Lwlia  Thwaitesii  Goodson's 
variety,  Cypripedium  A.  de  Lairesse  Fairlawn 
variety,  C.  H.  S.  Goodson;  several  MUtonia 
Roezlii    alba,    &c. 

Colonel  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  Cattleya 
Tacitus  (bicolor  X  Germania),  a  beautiful  flower 
formed  like  C.  Iris  and  with  bronzy-purple  sepals 
and  petals  and  bright  mauve  lip ;  also  Leelio- 
Cattleya  Jason  (see  Awards). 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Low,  Orchid  Nursery,  Hay- 
ward's  Heath,  showed  a  smaU  group  containing 
Cattleya  GaskeUiana  Phyllis  a  very  finely-shaped 
flower ;  Cypripedium  Juno,  C.  Princess,  Cattleya 
Harrisoniae  alba,  and  some  pretty  Laelio-Cattleyas, 
&c. 

Mr.  Wm.  Bolton,  Warrington,  showed  a  fine 
bloom  of  his  Cattleya  Warscewiczii  Boltonii. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  sent 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  Pretty  Polly,  a  fine 
flower  with  some  spotting  on  the  sepals  and 
petals  and  many  on  the  lip.  Messrs.  Moore, 
Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds,  showed  the  rare  Brassia 
bicolor,  and  Mr.  Gurney  Wilson,  Hayward's 
Heath,  sent  Rodriguezia  secunda. 

AWARDS. 

FiEST-CLASs  Certificate. 

Odontoglossum  Goodsonii  (Uro  Skinneri  X 
Pescatorei  Charlesworth  ii J,  from  H.  S.  Good- 
son,  Esq.,  Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). — A  very 
remarkable  hybrid  with  very  prettily-formed 
flowers  broad  in  aU  the  parts.  The  ground  colour 
of  the  flower  is  white,  the  sepals  being  nearly 
covered  with  a  deep  purple  tinge,  and  the  petals 
and  rounded  lip  spotted  with  tlie  same  colour. 

Dendrobium  acumiiiatum,  from  Messrs. 
Moore,  Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds. — A  very  handsome 
and  distinct  Philippine  species  already  iUus- 
trated  in  the  Gardeners'  ChronUle.  It  is  a 
beautiful  species  of  the  dwarf  section  and  allied 
to  the  Bornean  D.  Trea^herianum.  It  is  prob- 
ably the  D.  Lyonii  Oakes  Ames.  The  plant 
shown  had  an  inflorescence  of  16  flowers  each  over 
2  inches  broad,  white,  delicately  tinted  with 
rose-pink. 

Cirrhopetalum  pulehrum  Cliftonii^  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath. 
— One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus,  this 
variety  being  far  superior  to  any  other.  The 
plant  bore  four  umbels  of  handsome  cream-whit« 
flowers  profusely  spotted  with  deep  rose,  the  dor- 
sal sepal  being  furnished  with  a  peculiar  bristle- 
like continuation. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Lcelio-Catthya  Jason  (L.-C.  Massangeana  X 
C  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Colonel  G.  L.  Hol- 
ford, CLE.,  CV.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). 
— In  form  this  beautiful  hybrid  is  nearest  to  C. 
Dowiana  aurea.  Sepals  and  petals  broad,  prim- 
rose yeUow,  lip  deep  violet^purple,  with  fine  gold 
lines  at  the  base. 

Vanda.  coerulea.  Dreadnought,  from  Messrs. 
Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans.— One  of  the  finest 
forms  yet  shown,  the  flowers  being  very  large 
and  beautifully  netted  and  tinged  with  bright 
blue.  Lip,  violet.  The  plant  is  of  the  same 
short-leafed  type  as  the  other  fine  varieties  of 
Messi's.  Sanders'  importation. 

Lcelio-Caitleya  InrineihJe  (Dominiana  X 
Bleta'iU^iensisJ,  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons. — 
A  grand  hybrid,  with  large  flow-ers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  bright  purplish-rose  :  the  large  label- 
lum  of  a  deep  ruby-claret  colour. 


Lalio-C attleya  Black  Prince  (Bletchleyensis 
X  C.  IlardyanaJ,  from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). — Sepals  and  petals  bright 
rose-purple.  Lip,  glowing  claret-crimson.  A 
very  handsome  hybrid. 

Cultural  Commendation. 
To  Mr.   G.   E.   Day   (gr.   to  H.    S.   Goodson, 
Esq.),   for  a  very   fine  plant  of  the   clear-white 
Cattleya     GaskeUiana     alba     Goodsoniae,     with 
11  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  G. 
Hobday,  H.  Parr,  W.  Fyfe,  A.  R.  Allan,  J. 
Davis,  J.  Vert,  W.  Poupart,  A.  Dean,  0. 
Thomas,  and  J.  Jaques. 

Exhibits  before  this  Committee  were  not 
numerous.  There  were  several  novelties  sub- 
mitted for  award,  including  a  Melon,  a  variety 
of  Blackberry,  and  a  Tomato  named  Young's 
^Mercury,  but  none  was  considered  worthy.  The 
Committee,  however,  recommended  four  awards 
to  varieties  of  Dwarf  Beans  after  trial  at  Wis- 
ley.  The  trial  consisted  of  about  200  stocks, 
many  being  duplicates.  The  varieties  to  which 
Awards  of  Merit  were  made  are  as  foUow  : — 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Dwarf  French  Beans. — Cholet,  shown  by 
Messrs.  Vilmohin  &  Sons,  Paris;  Everyday, 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea ; 
Excelsior,  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Sur- 
biton ;  The  Belfast,  shown  by  Messrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Belfast. 

Competitive  Classes. 

There  were  competitive  classes  on  this  occa- 
sion for  Potatos  and  Beans.  In  a  class  for  six 
dishes  of  early  varieties  of  Potato  there  were 
three  competitors.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  A. 
G.  Gentle,  Esq.,  Little  Gaddesden,  Berkham- 
sted,  Herts.,  who  showed  Duke  of  York,  Sir 
John  Llewelyn,  Ringleader,  The  Canon,  Ad- 
vancer, and  ilay  Queen  ;  2nd,  Countess  Cowper, 
Panshanger,  Hertford  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Stanard). 

In  the  competition  for  three  varieties  of 
Potatos,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Charles 
CooMBE,  Esq.,  Cobham  Park,  Cobham,  Surrey 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Tidy). 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Dwarf  Beans. 
Countess  Cowper  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  the 
varieties  being  Victoria,  Negro,  and  Canadian 
Wonder ;  2nd,  Rev.  L.  C  Chalmers-Hunt,  Wil- 
lian  Rectory,  Hitchin,  Herts. 

The  Rev.  Chalmers-Hunt  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize  for  three  dishes  of  climbing  Beans, 
having  Best  of  All,  Prizewinner  and  Scarlet 
Emperor.  

NATIONAL    S"WEET    PEA. 

We  are  informed  by  the  secretary  of  this 
Societv.  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  that  the  following 
awards  have  been  made  by  the  Floral  Com- 
mittee, after  two  visits  to  the  trials  of  350 
stocks  and  varieties  at  Reading  University  Col- 
lege   Gardens : — 

First-class  Certificate. — To  Clara  Curti.<! 
(Row  No.  185),  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon, 
Cambs. 

Aw.ARD  of  Merit. — To  Charles  Foster  (Row 
No.  7),  from  Mr.  Robt.  Bolton,  Carnforth ;  to 
Edrom  Beauty  (Row  No.  350),  from  Mr.  A. 
Malcolm,  Duns,  Berwick ;  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Un- 
win (Row  No.  289),  from  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  His- 
ton :  to  Dazzler  (Row  No.  334),  from  Mr.  C.  \V. 
Breadmore,  Winchester ;  and  to  Sunproof  Crim- 
son (Row  No.  338),  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay. 

Highly  Commended. — Mrs.  Watson  (Row  No. 
86),  from  Mr.  Robt.  Bolton,  Carnforth. 

Commendation  as  a  M.arket  Variety. — 
Mercia  (Row  No.  136),  from  Messrs.  E.  St.vrk 
&  Son.  Great  Ryburgh  ;  and  to  Colleen  (Row  No. 
305),  from  Mr.'WM.  Deal,  Brooklands,  Kelve- 
don.  

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 
(LONDON  BRANCH). 
August  14. — On  this  date  the  members  visited 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons'  nursery  at  Coombe 
Wood  to  inspect  the  collection  of  hardy  shrubs 
and  trees.  Mr.  Harrow  conducted  the  party 
through  the  nursery,  and  described  some  of  the 
more  interesting  plants. 
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SHJlOPSllIIll    II0]IT3CULTUIIAL. 

£xHibition    ett    iSHrewsbury,    Aug>ust    IS    and    19. 


The  35th  annual  show  of  the  Shropshire  Hor- 
ticultural Society  took  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last  in  the  Quarry  Grounds,  Shrews- 
bury. It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say  that,  from 
the  horticultural  point  of  view,  the  event  was 
equal  to  previous  exhibitions  in  the  old  Salop 
town.  Indeed,  it  was  so  nearly  alike  to  recent 
shows  that  in  this  very  circumstance  certain 
of  the  critics  profess  to  see  some  danger  to  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  Society.  The  Society 
may  be  said  to  be  in  its  middle-age  period.  It 
has  grown  from  the  most  modest  beginning  to  be 
the  greatest  provincial  e.\hibition  of  its  kind 
in  Britain.  This  unexampled  prosperity  has 
been  obtained  mainly  by  excellent  nianagement 
on  the  part  of  tlie  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs. 
Adnitt  and  Naunton,  and  the  committee.  Thus 
the  basis  of  the  present  position  the  Society 
holds  was  formed  many  years  ago.  The  chief 
contributory  causes  were  the  foresight  and  en- 
terprise that  led  to  the  adding  from  time  to 
time  of  certain  features  that  made  the  annual 
exhibition  of  novel  and  increasing  interest.  The 
decorated  collections  of  fruit,  the  decorated  fruit 
tables  and  the  Champion  Grape  class  are  only  a 
few  instances.  But  there  has  come  a  time  when 
it  is  a  more  difficult  matter  to  obtain  novel 
competitions.  However,  those  who  visit  Shrews- 
bury every  year  are  hoping  that  it  may  still 
be  found  possible  to  continue  the  forward  policy 
that  has  always  characterised  the  Society's  his- 
tory. 

On  the  most  recent  occasion  there  were  cer- 
tain regulations  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
That  respecting  the  exhibition  of  seedsmen's 
cards  appeared  to  meet  with  general  approval,  it 
being  recognised  that  the  former  practice  was 
capable  of  abuse.  In  another  direction  there 
was  considerable  criticism  of  the  regulation 
limiting  the  number  of  awards  to  honorary  ex- 
hibits. A  definite  number  of  silver  cups,  gold 
and  other  medals  being  offered  in  this  section, 
the  honorary  exhibits  were  in  some  measure 
made  to  appear  competitive.  More  than  this, 
the  medals  would  not  nearly  go  round,  conse- 
quently many  honorary  exhibitors  were  denied 
any  award  save  a  Certificate  of  Appreciation.  It 
rests  with  the  Society  to  reconsider  this  matter, 
and,  if  it  be  found  there  is  a  real  grievance,  seek 
some  means  of  removing  it,  because  it  is  ob- 
vious the  show  gains  much  in  attractiveness  by 
the  presence  of  nurserymen's  exhibits. 

Turning  to  the  competitive  classes,  it  ap- 
peared to  us  that  Grapes  generally  were  scarcely 
so  good  as  usual,  but  that  the  variety  Jladres- 
field  Court  was  an  exception.  The  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  of  average  merit,  but 
contained  no  new  features.  Dahlias  and  other 
late  summer  flowers  were  shown  well,  but  Roses 
were  poor.  Sweet  Peas,  on  the  contrary,  were 
good,  and  their  numbers  extraordinary.  Vege- 
tables were  beyond  praise,  it  being  unlikely  bet- 
ter samples  will  ever  be  shown. 

The  weather  on  the  opening  day  was  showery 
in  the  morning,  but  it  improved  later. 

I  Decorated  Fruit  Tables. 

In  this  class  the  collections  consisted  of  30 
dishes  of  ripe  fruit  in  not  fewer  than  10  dis- 
tinct kinds.  Each  exhibit  was  staged  on  a 
separate  table  measuring  12  feet  by  4  feet 
6  inches.  The  varieties  of  fruit  to  form  each 
separate  dish  or  other  receptacle  was  left  to 
the  exhibitor's  discretion,  but  not  more  than 
14  bunches  of  Grapes  were  allowed,  in  not  fewer 
than  four  varieties  (to  include  black  and  white), 
and  not  more  than  four  varieties  of  any  one 
kind  of  fruit,  nor  more  than  two  dishes  of 
any  one  variety.  Only  one  variety  might  be 
shown  on  a  single  dish.  Each  exhibit  was 
judged  on  tile  quality  of  the  fruit  and  as  a  de- 
corative display.  The  1st  prize  consists  of  a 
champion  cup.  valued  at  25  guineas.  £20  in 
cash,  and  the  Society's  large  gold  medal.  The 
cup,  to  become  the  property  of  any  competi- 
tor, must  lie  won  three  times  (not  necessarily 
in  succession).  Last  year  the  cup  was  won  by 
the  Duke  of  'iVestminster  (gr.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes), 
This  year  there  were  five  exhibits,  and  the  aver- 
age quality  of  the  produce  contained  in  thcin 
was  very  liigh.     The  class  has  been  in  existence 


for  many  years  at  Shrewsbury,  and  the  general 
effect  from  year  to  year  may  be  said  to  vary 
but  little.  Nevertheless,  the  interest  of  the  visi- 
tors in  the  "  decorated  fruit  tables  "  seems  to 
be  maintained.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle.  Derby 
(gr.  jMr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  This  exhibit  had  an 
imposing  and  agreeable  appearance,  for  not  only 
were  the  fruits  of  unusually  good  quality,  but 
the  decorations  were  carried  out  in  a  bold  and 
excellent  fashion.  Three  large  trumpet  glasses 
contained  magnificent  bouquets  of  Lilium  specio- 
sum  rubruni,  with  a  few  sprays  of  Francoa  in- 
termixed. Sniidler  glasses  contained  Roses  and 
Odontoglossums.  The  fruits  included  first-rate 
specimens  of  most  of  the  I\Iuscat  varieties  of 
Grape  and  Gros  Maroc.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch 
Apples  were  extraordinary  in  size  and  general 
appearance.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Ribston 
Pippin  being  scarcely  less  remarkable.  Souvenir 
du  Congres  Pear  was  grand,  so  were  several 
varieties  of  Peach  and  Nectarine,  Golden  Gage 
and  other  Plums,  and  there  were  excellent  Apri- 
cots, Figs,  Cherries,  Melons,  &c.  A  large  seedling 
Melon  with  bright  yellow  exterior  added  much  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit.  The  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Wel- 
beck  Abbey,  Notts  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson).  The 
pointing  in  this  class  was  not  exhibited  to  the 
public,  contrary  to  previous  practice,  but  we 
should  suppose  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  first  exhibits  was  not  very  great.  The  Duke 
of  Portland's  exhibit  contained  Apples  and 
Pears  of  capital  quality,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apples  being  excellent.  The 
colour  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  was  equal 
to  the  best  exhibition  standards.  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  Figs.  Melons,  Grapes,  Plums  and 
Apricots  left  little  to  be  desired.  Marguerite 
Marillat  Pears  were  very  large.  The  decorations, 
too,  were  light,  but  effective,  being  mainly  com- 
posed of  Odontoglossums  and  Oncidiums.  The 
3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Duke  of  West- 
minster, whose  exhibit  may  be  described  as 
above  the  average  for  such  a  prize ;  the  4th 
prize  to  G.  Farquharson.  Esq.  ;  and  the  5th  to 
J.  Drakes,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

The  largest  class  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was 
one  for  12  dishes  in  12  distinct  varieties,  not 
fewer  than  nine  kinds,  and  not  more  than  two 
varieties  of  a  kind.  Black  and  White  Grapes 
were  considered  distinct  kinds  of  fruit.  It  was 
not  permissible  to  include  a  Pineapple.  Each 
collection  was  decorated  with  flowei-s,  &c.,  but 
the  decorations  constituted  a  further  and  dis- 
tinct competition,  for  which  additional  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  1st  prize  for  the  fruit  was 
£10,  the  2nd  prize  £6,  and  there  were  two 
others. 

.A-mong  four  competitors  the  most  successful 
was  E.  Bewley,  Esq.,  Dublin  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Cave), 
who  had  a  collection  of  extreme  merit, 
if  some  of  the  Grapes  are  excepted  (see 
fig.  55.)  The  Grapes  were  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  (berries  exhibiting  much  "  rust  "), 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court.  This 
last  variety  was  shown  in  best  condition.  The 
other  dishes  included  the  following  fruits ; — 
Peach  Dagmar,  Nectarines  Lord  Napier  and 
Pineapple,  Apple  Emperor  Alexander,  Pears 
Souvenir  du  Congres  and  William's  Bon  Chretien, 
Cherry  iMay  Duke,  Plum  Greengage,  and  Jlelon 
Duke  of  Edinburgh ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Need  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Jones),  whose  best  fruits  were  Margue- 
rite Marillat  Pear,  Lady  Sudeley  and  Emperor 
Alexander  Apples;  3rd,  the  Exors.  of  Lady 
Asheurton,  Romney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hall) ;  4th,  H. 
St.  Maub,  Esq.,  Newton  Abbot  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Richardson).  'fhe  prizes  for  the  decorations 
were  awarded  as  follow  : — 1st,  Mr.  F  Need  j 
2iid,  Ijady  Ashburton  ;  3rd,  E.  Bewley. 

CnUcrtion  of  vhic  (Ii<<Jir.^. — This  collection  was 
to  include  not  fewer  than  five  kinds  and 
not  more  than  two  varieties  of  a  kind, 
including  two  bunches  of  Black  and  two 
bunches  of  White  Grapes.  (Open  to  growers  in 
county     of     Salo[)     only.)     The     1st     prize     was 


awarded  to  Capt.  Heywood-Lonsdale,  Shaving- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mills),  for  a  creditable  exhibit, 
excepting  that  it  was  wanting  in  one  important 
detail,  namely,  the  naming  of  the  different 
fruits.  At  such  a  show  such  an  omission  is  to 
bo  regretted,  and  the  Committee  w-ould  be  well 
advised  if  they  show  their  disapprobation — 
visitors  invariaiily  want  the  name  of  a  fruit,  or,  i 
for  the  matter  of  that,  a  flower  also,  if  it  excites 
their  admiration ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston 
Hall.  For  the  floral  decorations  of  the  groups 
the  prizes  were  reversed,  and,  under  the  circum- 
stances we  have  described,  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  if  the  principal  prizes  had  been 
awarded  in  the  same  order. 

In  a  competition  for  the  best  collection  of  six 
dishes  of  hardy  fruits  (excepting  Apricots, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Plums)  engaged  in  by 
Salop  growers  only,  the  prizes  were  awarded  in 
the  following  order: — 1st,  Captain  Heywood- 
Lonsdale,  Shavington  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mills) ;  2nd, 
N  Robinson,  Esq.,  Ellesmere  (gr.  JNIr.  W. 
Roberts)  :  3rd,  Capt.  T.  A.  M.  DiCKiN,  Lopping- 
ton  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Gilbert). 

Grapes. 

Twelve  hintches. — The  most  important  class 
for  Grapes  called  for  exhibits  of  12  bunches  in 
four  or  more  distinct  varieties,  but  not  more 
than  four  bunches  of  any  one  variety.  Each 
bunch  is  judged  on  its  individual  merits  and 
points  awarded.  A  maximum  of  11  points  may 
be  given  to  l\luscat  of  Alexandria,  10  points  to 
all  other  Muscat  varieties  (black  or  white  and 
Black  Hamburgh),  and  9  points  to  all  other 
Grapes.  The  bunches  were  staged  on  boards, 
and  each  exhibit  occupied  a  space  of  8  feet  by 
4  feet  6  inches  in  two  tiers  2  feet  3  inches  wide. 
Superior  cultivation  and  finish  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  greatest  importance.  Each  coUec 
tion  was  decorated,  mostly  with  cut  flowers  and 
suitable  greenery,  shown  in  receptacles  of  a 
kind  chosen  by  the  exhibitor.  The  1st  prize  for 
the  best  exhibit  of  Grapes  was  £20,  the  2nd 
£16,  and  the  3rd  £12.  There  were  three  other 
prizes  of  proportional  value.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who 
gained  114^  points  out  of  a  possible  number  of 
130  (see  illustration  in  fig.  56).  These  points 
were  awarded  as  follow  : — 


Black   Hamburgh 
Muscat   of   Alexandria.. 
Muscat    Hamburgh 
Madresfield    Court 
Muscat  of   Alexandria.. 
Black   Hamburgh 
Madresfield  Court 
Muscat  Hamburgh 
Muscat   of  Alexandria.. 
Muscat  of   Alexandria.. 
Muscat  Hamburgh 
Madresfield  Court 

Total  .. 

The  varieties  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Madres- 
field Court  were  the  best  in  this  exhibit,  and  in 
respect  to  the  Madresfield  Court  the  point  judg- 
ing may  be  described  as  somewhat  low — which  is 
a  good  fault,  if  fault  it  is.  The  2nd  prize  was 
won  by  J.  Dr.\kes,  Esq.,  Market  Rasen  (gr.  .Mr. 
W.  Parker).  His  varieties  were  as  follow,  and 
till'   points   are   recorded  : — 

Possible  No.    Points 
of  Points.  Awarded. 

Muscat   of  Alexandria 11  10^ 

Madresfield    Court         11  lOi 

Canon    Hall    Muscat 11            % 

Madresfield  Court 11             9 

iMuscat  of   Alexandria 11             8i 

Madresfield  Court          11  lOi 

Muscat   of  Alexandria 11            8^ 

Ciros   ISfaroc         ...         ...         ...  9            9 

CaiuMi    Hall    Muscat      11             9i 

Grus    Maroc        ...         ...         ...  9            82 

Canon    Hall    Muscat      U             8i 

Black    H.imhurgh           10            9 


Possible  No 

Points 

of  Points. 

Awarded 

...      10 

^ 

8 

10 

10 

^ 

9 

lOi- 

m 

9 

8i 

m 

m 

130 


1141- 


Totals 


127 


lUi 
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3rd,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  (gr.  Mr.  N.  F. 
Barnes).  This  exhibitor  won  106  out  of 
124  points  available  for  the  varieties  he  selected 
for  exhibition.  His  examples  of  !Madresfield 
Court  were  the  most  meritorious  in  the  exhibit, 
and  the  pointing  in  respect  to  these  was  rather 
on  the  low  side.  4th,  G.  F.4RQUH.4RSON,  Esq., 
Eastnor  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Mullins),  who  was 
awarded  91  points.  Again  the  iladreslield  Court 
were  good  in  comparison  with  the  other  varieties. 
5th,  G.  A.  GiBBS,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tyntesfield,  Flax 
Bourton,  Bristol  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Wilkinson),  who  w"as 
awarded  88^  points.  6th,  H.  St.  I\f.A.UR,  Esq., 
Newton  Abbot  (gr.  ilr.  G.  Richardson). 

The  prizes  for  decorations  were  awarded  rs 
follow :  1st,  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  who 
employed  pink  Carnations,  Lilium  speciosum 
roseum,  Francoa  ramosa,  and  Chironia  exifera. 
2nd,  the  Earl  of  H.irrington,  whose  flowers 
were  Odontoglossums,  Liliums,  Roses,  &c.     3rd, 

G.    FARQtTHAESON,    Esq. 

Four  hunches. — In  this  class  there  were  two 
bunches  of  a  black  and  two  of  a  white  variety. 
There  were  as  many  as  nine  exhibits,  and  there- 
fore 36  bunches.  The  1st  prize  w-as  awarded  to 
Lord  H.4RLECH,  Brogyntyn  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Lambert). 
His  varieties  ivere  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  nd 
Madresfield  Court  (very  well  finished),  shapely 
and  moderately  heavy  bunches.  2nd.  H. 
Andrews,    Esq.,    Wiiichcombe    (gr.    Mr.    J.    R. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Hall) ;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  ;  and  the  3rd  by  E.  Bewlet, 
Esq.,  Dublin  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Cave). 

Black  Alicante. — We  missed  in  this  class  the 
heavily-shouldered  bunches  sometimes  seen  of 
this  Grape.  The  1st  prize  specimens  from  G. 
Faequharson,  Esq.,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury 
(gr.  Mr.  ^Mullins},  were  very  short,  thick 
bunches  without  shoulder  development,  but  pos- 
sessing large,  well-coloured  berries;  2nd,  Col. 
France  H.ayhurst. 

Any  other  Black  Grape. — The  1st  prize  in  this 
class  was  well  deserved  by  two  champion  bunches 
of  Gros  Maroc  shown  by  the  Rev.  T.  M. 
Bulkelet-Owen,  West  Felton  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Langley).  These  bunches  were  heavy,  the  berries 
large,  and  the  development  of  "  colour  "  excel- 
lent. The  same  variety  from  Mr.  J.  H.  GoOD.'.cr.E 
won  the  2nd  prize,  and  from  Mr.  F.  Need, 
Malvern  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Jones),  the  3rd  prize. 

Aliixcat  of  Alexandria. — There  were  eight  ex- 
hibits of  a  pair  of  Muscat  bunches,  and  the 
cjuality  generally  was  only  a  fair  average.  The 
best  were  from  the  Duke  of  Westminster.  Eaton 
Hall,  Chester  (gr.  Mr.  N.  F.  Barnes) ;  Mr.  J.  H. 
CiooD.iCRE  was  2nd;  and  H.  Andrews,  Esq., 
Winchcombe,  5rd.  The  best  single  bunch  was 
sh.own  by  Lord  H.^rlech. 

Any     other      White     Grape. — Two     first-rate 


Melons. — In  the  class  for  white-fleshed  Melons,, 
the  1st  priz-3  was  awarded  to  an  unusually  small 
fruit  of  Hero  of  Lockinge,  shown  by  Mr.  H.iRD- 
ING  ;  the  best  scarlet-fleshed  variety  was  Scarlet 
Seedling,  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Derby  ;  and  the 
best  green-fleshed  fruit  was  an  unnamed  speci- 
men from  Lady  Duckworth-King,  Exeter  (gr. 
Mr.  S.  J.  Baker). 

Apricots. — There  were  10  exhibits  of  eight 
fruits  of  a  variety  of  Apricot.  An  exhibit  of 
"  Large  Early  "  from  Mr.  A.  Langstee,  Droit- 
wich,  was  perfect  in  every  respect. 

Nectarines. — Of  12  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
eight  fruits  of  Nectarine,  the  1st  prize  was- 
awarded  to  a  dish  of  grand  specimens  of  Pine- 
apple, shown  by  the  Exors.  of  Lady  Ashburton, 
Romney  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Hall). 

Peaches. — The  best  dish  of  Peaches  among  a>. 
collection  of  16  exhibits  was  shown  by  G.  Fab- 
QUHARSON,  Esq.,  his  variety  being  Bellegarde. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

There  were  two  classes  of  equal  importance. 
These  were  for  miscellaneous  plants  in  or  out  of 
flower  and  for  ornamental  foliage  plants  re^ec- 
tively.  The  exhibitors  in  both  cases  were 
allowed  a  space  of  250  square  feet,  and  the 
prizes  were  awarded  to  the  exhibits  producing. 


r\^:^^  ^ 
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Tooley),  who  showed  Alnwick  Seedling  and  Mus- 
cat of  Alexandria.  3rd,  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Prescott  (gr.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hazleton),  who  had  some- 
what weak  specimens  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  tW'O  good  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling. 

Blorh  Hainburf/h. — There  were  14  exhibits  in 
the  class  for  this  early-ripening  black  Grape,  and 
those  selected  for  prizes  were  excellent  specimens, 
which  showed  no  signs  of  deterioration.  1st  Jlr. 
A.  Coates,  Glen  Conway,  who  had  very  heavy 
bunches  of  perfectly  finished  berries,  though  one 
bunch  was  less  shapely  than  desirable.  2ud,  J. 
Brinton,  Esq.,  Stourport  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Wilson).  3rd,  H.  St,  Maur,  Esq.,  Newton 
Abbot  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Richardson).  The  best  single 
bunch  of  this  variety  was  shown  by  H.  St. 
Maur,   Esq. 

Black  Grapes  of  Muscat  varieties. — The  1st 
prize  in  this  class  was  won  with  two  exquisite 
bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.  These  were  not 
pai-ticularly  heavy,  but  they  were  very  shapely 
and  the  berries  perfect  in  form,  development, 
and  finish  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who 
showed  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

Madresfield  Court. — This  handsome  Grape 
was  best  shown  by  Col.  France  Hayhurst  (gr. 


bunches  of  the  variety  Chasselas  Napoleon  were 
found  for  the  1st  prize  in  this  class ;  and  the 
2ud  prize  was  obtained  by  Buckland  Sweetwater 
from  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Daventry  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Child) ;  and  the  3rd  by  Buckland  Sweet- 
water from  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkynault. 

Local  Classes. 
In  the  classes  reserved  for  exhibitors  from 
the  county  of  Salop,  the  best  Black  Hamburghs 
were  show'n  by  the  Rev.  T  .M.  Bui.keley-Owen, 
the  best  Madresfield  Court  by  Major  A.  H.  O. 
LiOYD,  Leaton  Knolls  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Pritchard) ; 
and  other  1st  prizes  were  won  by  Lord  H.\rlech, 
Mrs.  SwANN,  and  the  Rev.  R.  A.  Nevill. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits. 
Plums. — The  best  collection  of  12  fruits  of  a 
red  or  purple  Plum  was  one  from  the  Marquis 
of  Northampton,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle).  The  best  yellow  Plums  were  Jefferson, 
shewn  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gib- 
son), and  the  best  "  Gages  "  July  Greengage, 
shown  by  Lady  Mary  Herbert,  Styche  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Birch). 


the  best  decorative  effect.     In  each  class  six  ex- 
hibitors competed. 

In  the  class  for  flowering  plants  some  admir- 
able exhibits  were  presented,  and  the  judges 
awarded  the  1st  prize  to  a  magnificent  group 
set  up  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Chel- 
tenham. A  tall  Kentia  Palm  dominated  the 
background,  and  this  was  grouped  about  with 
Lilium  speciosum,  Ixoras  and  Crowea  angusti- 
folia.  In  the  centre  was  elevated  a  tall  plant 
of  Cyperus  Papyrus,  and  on  either  side  of  this 
were  graceful  plumes  of  Humea  elegans.  The 
corners  had  a  Cocos  Palm  overhanging  showy 
Codifeums,  from  which  arose  iipikes  of  Francoa 
ramosa  and  Cattleyas.  The  groundwork  of  the 
group  was  of  elegant  foliage  plants,  including 
Anthurium  argyrites,  Alocasias,  Dracaenas,  Codi- 
■■eums,  &c.  There  were  many  finely-flowered 
plants  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelio-Cattleyas,  with 
here  and  there  a  clump  of  Lilium  speciosum  as 
foils.  In  addition,  long-branched  sprays  of  On- 
cidiums  served  to  add  an  appearance  of  lightness 
to  the  effect.  Other  Orchids  were  freely  employed, 
the  dwarfer  subjects,  such  as  Odontoglossums 
and  Cypripediums.  being  disposed  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  front  had  a  row  of  Nertera  depressa 
and  Saxifraga  sarmentosa  set  in  moss,  with  small 
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•Codiaeums  and  Caladinm  argyrites  at  intervals. 
The  2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Sir  George  Ken- 
EICK,  Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Macdonald).  This 
also  was  a  splendid  group,  but  yellow-leaved 
Codiseums  were  rather  too  plentifully  employed. 
Mr.  W.  A.  Il0LM?:s,  Chesterfield,  with  a  rather 
heavier  arrangement,  but  containing  well-grown 
specimens  of  bright  flowers  and  nandsome  foli- 
age  plants. 

In  the  similar  class  for  decorative  foliage 
iplants  solely  the  1st  prize  w^as  made  in  favour 
of  Sir  Geo.  Kenrick.  In  this  group  Codiaeums 
were  the  dominant  feature,  these  not  only  being 
■used  as  foils,  but  largely'  as  a  groundwork.  The 
general  effect,  however,  was  very  beautiful,  and 
great  skill  was  apparent  in  the  method  of 
staging.  The  back  was  built  up  with  tall 
columnar  Codifenms,  and  a  pair  of  elegant  speci- 
mens of  Acalypha  jNlacfeeana,  these  being 
grouped  about  with  elegant-leaved  Caladiums, 
Anthuriums,  Abntilons  and  Codireums.  In  the 
centre  was  a  tall  plant  of  Aralia  elegantissima. 
At  either  corner  was  a  clump  of  Codireums  with 
Caladiums,  Nandina  domcstica,  Abutilon  Thomp- 


Specimen  Plants. 

There  were  four  important  classes  in  this  sec- 
tion. In  the  one  for  15  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  including  both  flowering  and  ornamen- 
tal-leaved species,  there  were  three  competitors. 
The  1st  prize  was  w'on  easily  by  jNIessrs.  J.\.s. 
Cypher  &  Son.  Amongst  the  flowering  plants, 
Statice  profusa  was  remarkable  for  its  large 
size  and  w^ealth  of  flowers.  There  were  also 
good  examples  of  S.  intermedia,  Phosenocoma 
prolifera  Barnesii,  Ixora  Duffiii,  I.  Williamsii, 
Rondeletia  speciosa,  Codia?um  Countess,  and 
large  Palms,  which  were  arranged  at  the  back. 
2nd,  Mr.  \Vm.  Vause,  Leamington,  whose  best 
plants  were  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Ixora  Duffii, 
and  a  greenhouse  Erica.  3rd,  Mr.  W.  R.  Man- 
ning,   Dudley,    with    smaller    plants. 

There  was  a  class  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  to  include  not  fewer  than  four 
in  bloom.  It  was  contested  by  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cypher  &  Son  and  Mr.  W.  V.-vuse,  the  former 
exhibitors  winning  the  premier  prize  easily 
with  Statice  profusa,  Ixora  Duffii,  I.  Williamsii, 


3rd,    Mrs.    Swann,    Halston    Hall    (gr.    Mr.    C. 
Roberts). 

Two  exhibits  were  staged  in  a  class  for  a 
group  of  tuberous-root«d  Begonias  arranged  for 
effect  and  occupying  a  space  of  15  feet  by  4  feet. 
The  use  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  and  Ferns 
was  allowed.  The  better  of  the  two  groups  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Bl.ackmore  &  Langdon, 
Twerton  Hill  Nursery,  Bath ;  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Wahe,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  gaining  the  2nd  prize. 
The  flowers  in  the  1st  prize  group,  a  portion 
of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  57,  were  magnificent 
in  every  respect,  and  their  tinting  was  charm- 
ing. The  plants  were  very  large,  and  the 
blooms  were  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the 
use  of  Adiantum  Ferns,  which  almost  covered 
the  Begonia  foliage.  Amongst  the  more  notice- 
able varieties  were  those  labelled  Pink  Pearl, 
King  Alfonso  (crimson).  Lady  Dorington  (white 
with  crimpled  petals),  Mrs.  J.  Whalley  (sal- 
mony-redj,  Winsome  Partner  (orange),  Mrs.  J. 
Blackmore  (salmon).  Empress  Marie  (white), 
jMillicent  (pink),  G.  Pike  (crimson),  Beatrice 
Rose  Irose-pink),  and  Mrs.   W.  L.  Ainslie  (yel- 
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Onii,  Cineraria  maritima,  &c.,  grouped  about 
them.  2nd,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  with 
a  very  effective  exhibit.  These  exhibitors  also 
employed  Codiseums  mainly,  having  well- 
coloured  plants  of  this  beautiful-leaved  subject. 
A  fine  example  of  Cyperus  Papyrus  graced  the 
centre,  the  pot  being  overhung  with  Selaginella. 
The  exhibit  contained,  in  addition  to  Begonias  of 
the  Rex  type,  Draca?na3.  Alocasias,  Aralias, 
Ferns  and  many  other  species.  3rd,  Mr.  W. 
Holmes,  Chesterfield. 

A  special  class  was  provided  for  Shropshire 
exhibitors  only.  This  was  for  a  group  of  mis- 
cellaneous plants  in  or  out  of  bloom  to  occupy 
a  space  of  100  square  feet.  There  was  only  one 
exhibitor,  Mrs.  Swann,  Halston  House.  Shrews- 
bury (gr.  Mr.  C.  Rolserts).  The  group  was 
arranged  in  a  semi -circle  near  to  the  entrance 
of   the   tent. 


Allamanda  nobilis.  Statice  intermedia  and  Ron- 
deletia speciosa,  the  Rondeletia  being  a  fine  speci- 
men. Mr.  Vause,  who  gained  the  2nd  prize, 
showed  excellent  plants  of  Allamanda  nobilis  and 
Ixora  Willi.amsii. 

In  the  class  for  30  stove  or  greenhouse  plants 
in  pots,  the  receptacles  not  exceeding  10  inches 
in  diameter,  there  was  good  competition  amongst 
four  exhibitors.  Messrs.  Cypher  &  Son,  how- 
ever, had  no  difficulty  in  again  securing  the  1st 
prize  with  a  choice  set,  of  which  the  more  note- 
worthy were  Rondeletia  speciosa  major,  Acaly- 
pha hispida,  Ixora  Dnfhi,  I  coccinea,  Alla- 
manda Hendersonii,  and  Statice  intermedia.  2ud, 
T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  AUerton,  Liverpool 
(gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  who  exhibited  elegant 
plants  of  -Alocasia  Sanderiana,  Anthurium  Scher- 
zerianum,  fine  specimens  of  Clerodcndron  fal- 
lax,    Ixora    Williamsii,     and     Lapageria     rosea. 


low).  Messrs.  Ware  showed  smaller  blooms,  but 
they  were  fresh,  and  representative  of  the  best 
shades  of  colours.  The  rich  crimson  flowers 
of  the  King  Edward  VII.  variety  were 
conspicuous,  and  equally  beautiful  were  Miss 
Vance  (buff-orange),  and  Miss  Laura  Ashdown 
(very  faint  blush). 

Begonias  were  shown  by  four  growers  in  a 
class  for  six  varieties  of  these  plants,  including 
three  single  and  three  double  kinds.  Much  the 
finest  specimens  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Bath,  the  plants  being 
very  large.  On  one  of  the  plants  wore  counted 
20  "large" blooms.  2nd,  G.  Bdrb,  Esq.,  Shrews- 
bury  (gr.   Mr.   A.   Jones). 

There  were  three  exhibits  of  Caladiums  in  a 
class  for  six  of  these  plants,  the  winner  of  the 
1st  prize  being  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  Liver- 
pool (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell).     The  varieties  were 
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principally  pale  kinds,  candidissima  being  very 
fine.  We  also  noticed  a  good  plant  of  Baronne 
de  Mamore  with  reddish  veining  and  green 
markings.  2nd,  E.  Vaughton,  Esq.,  Hands- 
worth  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Kelland). 

The  best  Ferns  were  also  shown  by  T.  Sut- 
ton TiMMis,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  who 
had  a  magnificent  specimen  of  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum,  the  fronds  being  9  to  10  feet 
in  length.  Nephrolepis  davallioides  and  N. 
exaltata  todeaoides  were  also  finely  shown  by 
this  exhibitor.  2nd,  E.  Vaughton,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
C.  Kelland),  who  had  two  large  tree  Ferns  at  the 
back,  his  best  plant  being  one  of  Cibotium 
Schiedei. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  well  shown  in  a  class 
for  six  double-flowered  varieties,  the  best  of 
three  collections  being  exhibited  by  Mrs.  R. 
Taylor,  Abbey  Foregate  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Clifft). 
Not  one  of  the  plants  was  named.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Ci.iTFT  &  Sons,  Abbey  Foregate. 

Mrs.  Taylor  also  excelled  in  the  similar  class 
for  single-flowered  varieties,  having  a  splendid 
collection  of  six  varieties  ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Clift  & 
Sons,   with  smaller  plants. 

The  best  Fuchsias  were  shown  by  Mr.  J. 
Tarrant,  Shrewsbury,  who  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  12  Gloxinias. 

There  was  a  class  for  12  plants  suitable  for 
table  decoration.  In  almost  every  case  the  ex- 
hibits were  largely  of  varieties  of  Codia^ums,  but 
in  the  1st  prize  group,  shown  by  J.  Sutton 
TiMMis,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  a  Dracena, 
Pandanus  and  Cocos  Palm  were  included,  in  ad- 
dition to  some  magnificent  little  Codiseums.  2nd, 
T.  Henshaw,  Esq.,  Roby,  Liverpool  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
George). 

Several  classes  were  open  to  Shropshire  ex- 
hibitors only.  One  was  for  six  stove  and  green- 
house plants,  either  flowering  or  ornamental- 
leaved  kinds.  In  a  good  contest  the  1st  prize 
was  secured  by  Lord  Harlech,  Brogyntyn  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Jones).  His  best  examples  were  Clero- 
dendron  Balfouri  and  Eucharis  grandiflora.  2nd, 
Mr.  Farhant,  Shrewsbury. 

A  collection  of  12  miscellaneous  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  5  inches  in  diameter  was  best 
shown  by  Lord  Harlech  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Jones). 

Sweet   Peas. 

The  Society  offered  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
distinct  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  arranged  Ln 
vases,  and  occupying  a  space  of  4  feet  by  3  feet 
6  inches.  There  were  12  exhibitors,  so  that  a 
keen  contest  resulted.  The  1st  prize  was  well 
won  by  P.  Yorke,  Esq.,  Erddig  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Aitken).  Not  one  of  his  varieties  was  labelled, 
but  there  were  many  new  kinds,  in  addition  to 
older  standard  sorts ;  the  2nd  prize  was  won  by 
Dr.  Phillips,  Malpa«,  with  a  splendid  exhibit  of 
notable  varieties. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  trade  firms  for  exhi- 
bits of  these  flowers,  and  great  competition  re- 
sulted in  every  case. 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  offered 
prizes  for  three  bunches,  one  each  of  the  follow- 
ing kinds :  Baker's  Scarlet,  Earl  of  Plymouth 
and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Baker.  There  were  five  contes- 
tants, and  of  these  Mr.  F.  Edge,  Calcott, 
showed  the  best,  and  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon. 

There  was  much  greater  competition  in  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford's  class  for  the  best  collection  of 
18  distinct  varieties  of  Mr.  Eckford's  raising, 
the  group  to  occupy  a  space  of  6  feet  by  3  feet 
6  inches.  It  was  unfortunate  that  one  exhibi- 
tor transgressed  the  conditions.  He  showed  a 
sport  from  Countess  Spencer,  and  was  thus  dis- 
qualified, otherwise  his  name  would  undoubtedly 
have  appeared  amongst  the  chief  prizewinners, 
for  his  flowers  were  equal  to  the  best.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  P.  Yorke,  Esq., 
Erddig  Park,  Wrexham,  for  excellent  spikes  of 
King  Edward  VII.,  Queen  Victoria,  Audrey 
Crier,  Etta  Dyke,  Henry  Eckford,  Evelyn 
Hemus,  Mid  Blue,  St.  George,  Minnie  Christie, 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Sinzer,  Geo.  Herbert,  Bobby  K., 
Helen  Lewis,  Othello,  Asta  Ohn,  Elsie  Herbert 
and  Mrs.  Routzahn.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  6.  Robertson,  Esq.,  Wrexham  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Jones). 

In  Messrs.  Webb's  class  for  six  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  of  distinct  varieties  there  were 
11  exhibitors.  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  won  the 
1st  prize  with  a  collection  of  high  merit,  having 


Helen  Lewis,  Prince  of  Asturias,  Mrs.  Henry 
Bell,  Henry  Eckford,  Helen  Pierce  and  Frank 
Dolby. 

Mr.  Jones  also  surpassed  all  others  with  his 
exhibit  in  Mr.  Robert  Bolton's  class,  having  fine 
flowers  of  the  varieties  Zephyr,  Elsie  Herbert, 
Black  Knight,  Clara  Curtis,  John  Ingman,  and 
Asta  Ohn.  This  class  was  contested  by 
17  growers. 

Other  Cut  Flowers. 

The  best  collection  of  Cactus  or  decorative 
Dahlias,  or  both,  arranged  on  a  table  space  hav- 
ing a  frontage  of  8  feet  6  inches,  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.,  Salisbury. 
The  exhibits  of  these  Dahlias,  by  repeated  prac- 
tice on  the  part  of  those  contributing  them,  are 
becoming  more  and  more  tasteful.  No  criticism 
was  possible  of  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  & 
Co.'s  1st  prize  group,  unless  it  were  from  the 
point  of  view  that  the  rather  liberal  use  of 
Gypsophila  flowers  tended  to  obscure  the  effect 
or  individuality  of  the  Dahlias,  but  this  charac- 


with  berries  and  ornamental  foliage,  W.  H. 
Banks,  Esq.,  Kingston  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Bamfield), 
won  the  1st  prize. 

Some  choice  blooms  were  seen  in  the  class  for 
24  blooms  of  show  or  fancy  Dahlias,  a  keen  com- 
petition between  five  growers  resulting  in  Mr. 
J.  Smellie,  Busby,  N.B.,  being  placed  1st;  the 
2nd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm.  Treseder, 
Cardiff.  In  the  smaller  class  for  12  varieties,  Mr. 
T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  had  the  best  of  four  exhibits. 

Gaillardias  were  best  shown  by  F.  Bouskell, 
Esq.,   Market   Bosworth. 

Roses. — The  best  exhibit  of  24  Roses  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Hugh  Dick- 
son, Belfast,  but  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  &  Sons, 
who  gained  the  2nd  prize,  were  not  much  in- 
ferior. These  exhibitors  reversed  these  positions 
in  the  class  for  18  distinct  varieties. 

In  a  class  for  18  blooms  of  Roses,  open  to 
amateur  growers  only,  there  were  four  exhibits. 
F.  R.  D.  Nuttall,  Esq.,  Prescot  (gr.  J.  W. 
Barker),  won  the  1st  prize  with  a  moderate  lot. 
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teristic  was  as  much,  or  even  more,  observable  in 
the  2nd  prize  group,  from  Mr.  'W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff.  It  has  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the 
Dahlias  are  very  brilliant  in  their  colouring, 
and  they  do  not  suffer  greatly  from  the  associa- 
tion of  Gypsophila ;  indeed,  the  effect  is  im- 
proved, provided  that  its  use  is  attended  with 
discretion;  3rd,  Mr.  M.  Campbell,  Nursery- 
man,  Blantyre,   Scotland. 

Mr.  H.  Peerman,  Nantwich,  won  the  1st  prizes 
in  the  classes  for  18  and  12  varieties  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  respectively,  being  followed  in  the  larger 
class  by  Mr.  A.   Wade,  Bramley,  Leeds. 

Mr.  Smellie  also  excelled  in  the  class  for  12 
Cactus  Dahlias.  He  showed  Advance,  Lucifer, 
Crepuscule,  Ruby  Greensted,  Rainbow,  Dread- 
nought, C.  E.  Wilkins,  &c. ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Bot- 
tomlet  &  Burton,  Elland. 

In  the  class  for   12  varieties  shown  in  vases 


including  Fisher  Holmes,  Hugh  Dickson,  Joseph 
Hill,  Caroline  Testout,  Jeannie  Dickson,  and  Kil- 
larney ;  2nd,  Mr.  Hinton,  Stafford.  We  noticed  a 
fine  bloom  of  A.  K.  Williams  in  this  exhibit. 

Hardy  Border  Flowers. — A  first-rate  class 
was  one  for  a  collection  of  hardy  perennials 
(Roses  excluded),  arranged  on  a  table  space  with 
a  frontage  of  10  feet  5  inches.  The  1st  prize 
was  £10,  the  2nd  £7  lOs.,  and  the  3rd  £5.  The 
exhibits  in  this  class  formed  a  huge  bank  of 
colour  in  the  fruit  tent  and  faced  the  more 
dainty  florists'  arrangements  of  cut  flowers. 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birmingham, 
won  the  1st  prize  for  an  exhibit  replete  with  the 
choicest  varieties  of  hardy  flowers.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  by  a  large  bouquet  of 
Scabiopa  caucasica  perfecta,  which  appeared  un- 
usually large  and  richly  coloured  in  the  indi- 
vidual   flowers.      The    best    Phloxes,    Liliums, 
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Hemerocallis,  Gaillardias,  Papavera,  and  many 
other  kinds  were  all  represented  in  first-class 
specimens;  2nd,  Messrs.  Aetindale  &  Son, 
Nether  Green,  Sheffield  (who  obtained  the  1st 
prize  for  18  bunches) ;  3rd,  Mr.  J.  Gibson.  Leera- 
in;^^  Bar,  Bedale. 

Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  Sheffield,  secured 
the  premier  position  for  18  bunches  of  hardy 
flowers,  and  they  were  followed  by  Mr.  R.  T. 
Kent,  Llandaff.  In  the  class  for  12  bunches  of 
hardy  flowers  F.  Bouskell,  Esq.,  Market  Bos- 
worth  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hollis),  was  placed  1st,  Mr. 
Kent  again  securing  the  2nd  prize.  Twelve 
spikes  of  Gladioli  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
BuNN,  Ledbury,  and  Mr.  Smellie  gained  a  simi- 
lar award  for  12  varieties  of  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums ;  2nd,  Mr.  Geo.  Bowness, 
Busby. 

Some  fine  exhibits  of  annuals  were  seen  in  a 
class  for  12  bunches  of  distinct  kinds,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  exhibit  shown  by  R.  T.  Kent,  Esq., 
Llandaff,  to  which  the  1st  prize  was  awarded. 
Sweet  Sultan,  Zinnias,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Salpi- 
glossis,  Godetia,  Celosia  rubra,  and  Statice  were 
shown  best.  Another  excellent  group  was 
shown  by  the  Rev.  G.  Brown,  Bedstone  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Lewis),  his  Salpiglossis  and  yellow  Cen- 
taurea  being  very  fine.  The  2nd  prize  was  well 
won  by  the  Rev.  E.  Brown.  There  were  five 
other   competitors. 

Carnations. 

The  best  exhibit  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
occupying  a  space  of  6  feet  by  4  feet  was  staged 
by  Mr.  0.  H.  Herbert,  Acock's  Green,  Bir- 
mingham; 2nd,  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Son, 
High  Blantyre;  3rd,  Messrs.  Abtindale  &  Son, 
Sheffield. 

In  a  similar  class,  from  which  traders  were 
excluded,  E.  Alcock,  Esq.,  Blundellsands, 
Liverpool,  showed  best ;  whilst  the  1st  prize  for 
a  group  of  tree  Carnations  was  won  by  Mr.  C. 
F.   Waters,  Balcombe. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  12  bunches  of  cut 
flowers  of  stove  and  greenhouse  varieties,  but 
not  including  Orchids.  The  1st  prize  was  easily 
secured  by  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Cromwell),  with  Lapageria  rosea  and  the  white 
variety,  Stephanotis,  Gloriosa  superba,  Cleroden- 
dron   fallax,   Agapanthus   umbellatus,    &c. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Bouquets. 

The  best  hand-basket  of  cut  flowers  was  ad- 
judged to  be  a  basket  of  rather  indifferent  Roses 
shown  by  Mrs.  Ada  Townsend,  Worcester.  We 
should  certainly  have  awarded  the  prize  to  0. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  Alderley  Edge,  who  showed 
a  beautiful  arrangement,  consisting  of  a  very 
pretty  pink  and  white  Malmaison  Carnation, 
with  a  few  white  Pancratium  flowers  placed  low 
down  amongst  the  greenery.  A  slight  mi.stake 
was,  however,  made  by  this  exhibitor  in  "  deco- 
rating "  the  handle  of  the  basket  with  lace  and 
ribbon.  Perhaps  this  mistake  may  explain  the 
judges'  award.  Nevertheless,  the  Carnations 
were  delightful.  It  should  have  been  stated  that 
Orchids  were  excluded  from  the  class  just  de- 
scribed. 

In  a  similar  class,  in  which  Orchids  were 
permissible,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  a  very 
ambitious  arrangement  shown  by  O.  Robinson, 
Esq.,  Alderley  Edge  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Nixon);  and  for 
the  2nd  prize  Mr.  W.  J.  Garner,  Altrincham 
and  Hale,  had  an  equally  ambitious  exhibit. 
Neither  exhibit,  however,  was  successful  in  pre- 
senting a  proper  colour  scheme. 

The  best  featherweight  bouquet  was  shown 
by  O.  Robinson,  Esq.,  and  the  best  bouquet 
without  qualification  by  Messrs.  Wood  &  East- 
ham,  North  Road,  Preston.  This  latter  con- 
sisted entirely  of  pink  Carnations  (probably 
Enchantress),  with  a  few  sprays  of  Asparagus, 
&c. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  bride's  bouquet  was  won 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  G-ARNER,  Altrincham,  for  an 
arrangement  of  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas, 
as  white  as  could  be  obtained  with  these  flowers. 

The  biggest  struggle  in  these  classes,  however, 
is  that  for  the  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  one  bride 
and  two  bridesmaids'  bouquets.  The  coveted 
award  was  won  by  The  King's  Acre  Nur.sery 
Co.,  Hereford.  This  firm  exhibited  a  bride's 
bouquet  of  Odontoglossums  and  Cattleyas 
(almost  white),  and  the  bridesmaids'  bouquets 
were  of  pink  Carnations  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley. 


Some  comment  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  this 
firm,  not  having  engaged  in  numerous  struggles 
of  this  exact  nature  previou.sly,  were  able  to 
excel  such  firms  as  Messrs.  Perkins  &  Son, 
Coventry,  and  Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover 
Square.  But  these  things  are  so  much  a  matter 
of  taste  there  is  always  room  for  new  competi- 
tors. 

The  exhibits  of  decorated  dinner  tables  were 
very  numerous.  A  vase  was  offered  as  the  1st 
prize  in  a  class  open  to  ladies  only,  and  this  was 
won  by  Mrs.  J.  Nixon,  Alderley  Edge,  with  an 
arrangement  composed  mainly  of  Gloriosa 
superba;  2nd,  Miss  iMary  Aller.  St.  George's, 
who  employed  pink  Roses  and  pink  Carnations. 

In  another  class  for  a  table  decoration,  Sweet 
Peas  only  were  allowed.  A  pleasing  exhibit  of 
orange  and  cream  varieties,  intermixed  with 
grasses.  Ferns,  &c.,  in  a  silver  epergne,  staged 
by  Miss  Jones,  Wem,  was  adjudged  the  best, 
]\Irs.  Nixon  following  with  a  pretty  decoration 
formed  of  the  Countess  Spencer  variety. 

Vegetables. 

There  was  less  interest  in  the  classes  for  vege- 
tables this  year,  arising  from  the  absence  of  the 
nurserymen's  classes,  for  traders  have  in  former 


Runner  Beans ;  the  Earl  of  Lathom,  Ormskirk 
Igr.  Mr.  B.  Ash  ton),  was  placed  3rd. 

In  another  class,  also  for  nine  dishes,  but  in 
which  less  valuable  prizes  were  offered,  there 
were  four  entries.  The  1st  prize  \vas  awarded 
to  H.  T.  Tatham,  Esq.,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  Gaiger), 
who  had  excellent  pink  Celery,  good  Leeks,  Ailsa 
Craig  Onions,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Duke  of  Al- 
bany Peas,  Punner  Beans,  Windsor  Castle 
Potatos,  Cauliflowers,  and  Carrots.  The  Misses 
Howell,  Berriew  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Jones),  was  placed 
2nd  ;  and  Sir  P.  G.  Hesiceth,  Towcester  (gr.  Mr. 
Hallett),  3rd.  In  another  class,  also  for  nine 
dishes,  but  limited  to  growers  in  Salop  only,  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Trevor,  Brynkynault. 

Special  Collection  Classes. — The  prizes  in 
this  section  were  offered  by  Mr.  E.  Murrell, 
Shrewsbury.  The  one  for  nine  dishes  brougnt 
threo  entries,  the  1st  prize  falling  to  Mr.  Caiger, 
who  staged  a  very  good  collection,  Mr.  T.  San- 
derson, Whittington,  being  second.  In  the  class 
for  six  dishes,  limited  to  Salopian  growers,  Mr. 
Sanderson  was  placed  1st. 

Special  Single-dish  Classes. — Mr.  Jackson, 
Hereford,  offered  prizes  for  five  Cranston's  Excel- 
sior Onions.  The  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Lady 
Duckworth-King,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  Baker),  whose 
bulbs  were  the  finest  in  the  show.     Mr.  W.  R. 
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HON.     VICARY     GIBBS. 


years  offered  valuable  cash  prizes,  whilst  Messrs. 
Webb's  classes  were  restricted  to  single  dishes 
of  specified  varieties.  The  chief  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  vegetables  was  the  Society's  for  nine 
dishes,  but  there  was  no  challenge  prize.  Thus 
thj  competition  lacked  the  exciting  interest 
which  attaclied  to  the  vegetable  classes  in  the 
two  preceding  years.  This  section  of  the  show 
owed  much  to  the  superb  collection,  not  for  com- 
petition, staged  by  the  Hon  ViCARY  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  E. 
Beckett). 

The  prizes  in  the  Society's  class  for  nine  dishes 
were  £10,  £7,  £4,  and  £2  respectively,  but 
there  were  only  three  competitors.  The  1st  prize 
fell  to  Mr.  J.  Hudson,  of  Leicester,  who  had  good 
Cauliflowers,  Leeks,  Giant  White  Celery,  Em- 
peror Tomatos,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Exhibition 
Runner  Beans,  Prizewinner  Carrots,  Stourbridge 
Marrow  Peas,  and  Duke  of  York  Potatos.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Gibson),  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  superb 
Centenary  Peas,  fine  Satisfaction  Potatos.  Prize- 
taker  Leeks,  fine  pink  Celery,  Ailsa  Craig  Onions. 
Perfection  Tomatos,   Cauliflowers,   Carrots,   and 


Baker,  Exeter,  was  placed  2nd.  Messrs.  Prit- 
chard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  offered  prizes  for  six 
bulbs  of  their  selected  Champion  Onion,  the  1st 
prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  Weston,  Shawbury. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester, 
offered  prizes  in  eight  single-dish  classes.  In  the 
class  for  two  bunches  of  Moneymaker  Tomato, 
14  lots  were  staged.  Mr.  R.  Davies,  Bangor, 
was  first  with  fine  clusters. 

In  the  class  for  one  dish  of  Hercules  Peas  Mr. 
Caiger  was  placed  1st.  With  one  fruit  of  Man- 
chester Melon,  G.  A.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bourton 
(gr.  Mr.  Wilkinson),  was  1st.  The  best  exhibit 
of  Premier  Onion  came  from  the  gardens  of  Cap- 
tain Heywood-Lonsdale,  there  being  12  lots 
staged.  The  classes  for  Matchless  Scarlet  model 
and  Scarlet  Perfection  Carrots  brought  indiffer- 
ent competition.  Mr.  B.  Ashton  showed  the  best 
Leeks. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Son,  Wordsley,  offered  prizes 
in  ten  classes,  beginning  with  Emperor  Tomato. 
The  .Afarquis  of  Northampton.  Castle  Ashby 
(gr.  Mr.  Searle),  showed  the  best  dish,  and  Mr. 
J.  Hudson  the  finest  Stourbridge  Marrow  Peas. 
This  exhibitor  was  also  placed  1st  in  the  class 
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for  New  Exhibition  Runners.  Mr.  Searle  was 
also  placed  1st  in  the  class  for  long  Carrots  and 
?lso  for  six  short  Carrots.  Mr.  Hudson  was  to 
the  fore  with  Selected  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Mr. 
AsHTON  had  the  best  Leeks,  and  Mr.  Searle  won 
the  1st  prize  in  tho  class  for  Pink  Perfection 
Celery.  Mr.  Hudson  was  again  placed  1st  in  the 
competition  for  Cauliflowers,  and  he  showed  the 
test  brace  of  Cucumbers. 

The  Society's  Other  Classes. 
The  1st  prize  for  six  dishes  of  Potatos  was 
won  by  JMr.  Haxlett,  but  his  produce  was  in 
seme  cases  wrongly  named.  Mr.  Hudson,  \yho 
was  placed  2nd,  had  excellent  tubers  of  >tati.stac- 
tion,  Eclipse,  Windsor  Castle,  Royal  Kidney,  and, 
strangely  enough,  both  Duke  of  York  and  Mid- 
lothian Early ;  3rd,  Lady  M.uit  Herbert.  Stythe 
Hall  (gr.  Mr.  Birch).  "Mrs.  Harding,  Huyton 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  McFall).  had  the  best  dish  of  Tomatos 
out  of  21  lots,  and  Col.  Gordon-Bennett  (gr. 
Mr.  Swann)  the  best  brace  of  Cucumbers  out  of  1? 
couples.  There  were  26  dishes  of  Peas.  Mr.  Ash- 
ton  being  ]st  with  Duke  of  Albany.  Mr.  Hud- 
son showed  the  best  Dwarf  French  Beans,  and 
Mr.  A.  J.  King,  Stroud,  the  best  Runner  Beans 
out  of  14  dishes,  quite  a  wonderful  sample.  There 
were  19  exhibits  of  two  Cauliflowers,  the  Misses 
Howell  having  the  best.  In  the  class  for  four 
stf.ms  of  Celery,  J.  B.  Akroyd,  Esq.  (gr.  I\Ir.  R. 
C.  Townsend),  wa^  awarded  the  1st  prize,  Captain 
Heywood-Lonsdale  had  the  finest  Autumn-sown 
Onions,  and  Mr.  Searle  the  best  Carrots.  There 
were  21  exhibits  of  Turnips,  but  no  card  was 
attached  to  the  name  of  the  1st  prize  winner. 
The  Spring  Onions  were  all  apparently  raised 
under  glass,  Mr.  S.  J.  Baker  having  the  best. 
Tliere  were  18  similar  classes  for  the  county  of 
Salop  only. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Silver   Cups 
were  awarded  to  the  four  exhibits  following: 

Messrs.  Jones  &  Son,  Shrewsbury,  arranged  an  im- 
posing display  of  Sweet  Peas  immediately  against  the 
entrance  to  the  large  fruit  marquee.  Tall  trumpet 
glasses  were  placed  on  the  central  stage,  and  around  it 
were  pillars  which  were  also  clad  with  Pea  flowers, 
from  which  chains  as  festoons  were  decorated. 

From  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford, 
came  a  first-rate  group  of  pot  fruit  trees,  including 
vines.  Plums,  Figs,  Pears,  and  Apples.  Some  of  these 
trees  were  cropped  very  heavily,  but  perhaps  the  most 
notable  feature  of  the  group  consisted  in  an  espalier 
tree  of  Sea  Eagle  Peach  bearing  loo  fruits  (see  fig.  59). 
The  same  firm  exhibited  a  group  of  hardy  flowers,  in- 
cluding  many  varieties   of    perennial   Ph]ox. 

Messrs.  Isaac  House  &  Son,  Coombe  Nurseries, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  showed  an  extensive  exhibit  of  hardy 
flowers.  The  two  points  of  interest  in  this  display 
were  (i)  a  fine  group  of  perennial  Phloxes,  and  (2) 
the  effect  produced  by  numerous  flowers  of  deep  blue 
Delphinium.  Messrs.  House  &  Son  also  showed  a  few 
novelties   in   Sweet   Peas. 

In  one  of  the  recesses  in  the  fruit  tent,  Messrs. 
Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  arranged  an  ex- 
hibit of  pot  Roses.  It  almost  reminded  us  of  the  best 
exhibits  of  the  type  to  be  seen  at  the  Holland  Park 
Shows!  There  were  standard,  pillar,  and  other  forms 
of  training  well  represented,  the  variety  Lady  Godiva 
appearing  to  good  advantage  as  a  weeping  standard. 
Minnehaha  was  utilised  to  clothe  one  of  the  pillars 
supporting   the   tent. 

Gold  Medals 
were  awarded  to  six  exhibits  as  follow; 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  made  a  grand 
display  of  Dahlias,  which,  as  usual  in  recent  years, 
were  mostly  represented  in  their  Cactus  form.  Such 
varieties  as  the  yellow  Harold  Peerman,  the  brilliant 
red  Hilda  Shoesmith,  and  C.  E.  Wilkins  were  grand. 
At  the  same  time,  the  new  P^ony-flowered  type  was 
shown  in  a  number  of  vases.  One  very  showy  variety 
was  Geisha,  of  brilliant  orange  and  yellow  shades. 
There  were  Show  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Pansies  and  Violas,  making  together  a  very  fine 
exhibit. 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N., 
occupied  their  usual  site  in  the  fruit  tent  with  a 
characteristic  display  of  Carnations.  There  were  many 
selected  varieties  in  the  group,  but  amongst  the  most 
interesting  were  two  "  Malmaison  "  varieties  obtained 
by  crossing  this  type  with  the  perpetual-flowering  or 
"  tree  "  section.  The  result  is  said  to  give  a  perpetual- 
flowering  "  Malmaison."  which  may  be  had  in  blooms 
perfectly  easily  at  Michaelmas.  These  two  varieties, 
however,  have  partially  lost  a  very  agreeable  quality, 
namely,  perfume,  which  will  probably  be  restored  in 
future  novelties. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth,  showed  a 
group  of  Sweet  Peas  of  great  merit,  having  choice 
flowers  of  most  of  the  newer  and  better  kinds.  A  central 
arch  with  a  basket  of  an  orange-coloured  variety  on  the 
summit  added  a  pretty  feature. 

Messrs,  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  had  a  large  table 
space  richly  decorated  with  the  numerous  specialities 
of  the  firm.  There  were  tempting-looking  fruit  of 
many  varieties  of  Melon,  ^Iso  straight,  faultless 
Cucumbers,  fine  Peas,  Potatos,  Tomatos,  Marrows, 
Beans,  &c.  Interspersed  with  the  food  products  were 
small    groups    of    Begonia    (tiibcrous    and    fibrous-rooted 


varieties).  Gloxinias,  cut  flowers  of  Sweet  Peas,  Carna- 
tions, Godetias,  Liliums,  Antirrhinums.  Asters.  Mar- 
guerites, Stocks,  and  other  kinds.  The  flowers  were 
arranged  in  arches,  and  in  various  ways  to  produce  the 
best  effect. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Soxs.  Ltd.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  made  an  imposing  exhibit  with  fruit  trees  in 
pots.  The  group  was  arranged  in  one  of  the  circular 
bays  of  the  tent  containing  the  groups  of  plants  in  the 
competitive  classes.  It  embraced  Peaches,  Pears, 
Plums,  Figs,  Gooseberries,  and  Nectarines,  all  admir- 
ably shown,  the  plants  in  every  instance  being  well 
cropped.  A  magnificent  example  of  Thomas  Rivers 
Peach  dominated  the  centre,  and  another  almost  as 
large  and  equally  well-fruited  was  of  the  Belle  Bauce 
variety.  Some  smaller  trees  of  Peach  Peregrine  were 
also  noteworthy.  The  Fig_  trees  were  abundantly 
cropped,  standard  trees  being  remarkably  fine.  The 
best  of  the  Plums  were  Jefferson,  Rivers'  Late  Orange, 
and  Reine  Claude  du  Comte  Hotham.  The  Goose- 
berries were  shown  as  single,  double,  and  treble  cor- 
dons, the  fruits  being  produced  as  thickly  as  the 
foliage. 

By  far  the  finest,  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  collection 
of  vegetables,  was  that  staged  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett 
(see  fig.  58).  No  such  collection,  showing  such 
superb  quality,  has  ever  previously  been  staged 
at  this  exhibition.  It  comprised  100  dishes  and 
occupied  a  length  of  some  40  feet  run  of  tabling.  This 
had  a  high  background  on  which  were  fixed  many 
pyramids  or  groups  of  vegetables,  and  the  table,  3  feet 
wide,  was  also  entirely  filled  In  the  group  were 
whLe    and    red    Celeries,    various    Cauliflowers,    grand 


Mr.  Edwin  Burrell,  Shrewsbury,  showed  a  collection- 
of  Rose  blooms,  but  the  flowers  were  smaller  than- 
usual  and  gave  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  unfavour- 
able   character    of    the    season. 

Messrs.  Kelway  5:  Son,  Langport,  Somerset,  ex- 
hibited a  large  group  of  their  beautiful  varieties  of 
Gladioli. 

Messrs.  Clibran  &  Sons,  Altrincham,  had  a  huge 
collection  covering  a  table  and  high  background  some- 
50  feet  long,  which  included  Celeries,  Cabbages, 
Tomatos.  Marrows,  Leeks,  Potatos.  Beets,  Carrots^ 
Onions,  Peas,  Gourds,  Long  Pod,  Runner,  and  Dwarf 
Beans,  Turnips,  and  many  other  kinds  in  great  pro- 
fusion. 

Certificates  of  Merit. 

Messrs.  Blackmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton  Hill  Nur- 
sery. Bath,  showed  tuberous- rooted  Begonias,  having 
double,  single,  and  frilled  varieties.  The  plants  were 
excellent  specimens  in  the  richest  shades  of  red,  crim- 
son, yellow,  salmon,   &c. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newtownards, 
Ireland,  staged  an  exhibit  of  Roses.  The  varieties- 
were  representative  of  most  of  the  sections  of  this, 
flower,  but  especially  fine  were  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea,  and 
Hybrid    Perpetual   varieties. 

A  large  exhibit  of  Roses  was  presented  by  Messrs. 
W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough,  and  they  also  showed 
hardy  flowers  and  a  batch  of  Clematis  of  the  large- 
flowered    varieties. 

Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  London, 
showed  floral  devices  representing  fine  examples  of  this, 
branch  of  the  florists'  art. 


THE   SHREWSBURY   SHOW. 

Fig.    59. — TREE    OF    SEA    EAGLE    PEACH    EXHIBITED    BY    THE    KING's    ACRE 
NURSERY    COMPANY. 


Leeks,  Ailsa  Craig  and  Record  Onions,  numerous 
dishes  of  Tomatos,  many  fine  samples  of  Potatos, 
white  and  red  Cabbages,  Lettuces  in  great  variety, 
white  and  yellow  Turnips,  Scarlet  Perfection  Carrots, 
dark  red,  long,  and  globe  Beets,  many  very  fine  Peas, 
Cucumbers.  Dwarf.  Kidney,  and  Runner  Beans, 
Parsnips,  Radishes,  Salads,  and  many  other  sorts. 

Silver  Medals 
were   awarded   to   six   exhibits : 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood,  London, 
S.E.,  staged  a  semicircular  exhibit  of  Caladiums, 
having  large,  brightly-coloured  specimens  in  variety. 
A  magnificent  plant  of  the  green  and  red  variety 
named  John  Peed  occupied  a  conspicuous  position. 
C.  E.  Dahle,  rose,  white  and  green,  and  Mme.  J.  R. 
Box  were  also  well  shown 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge, 
set  up  a  circular  stand  of  fruit  and  flowers,  with  arches 
overhead  furnished  with  Sweet  Peas  and  entwined  with 
Smilax.  At  the  base  were  fine  examples  of  vegetables, 
including  Beans.  Cucumbers.  Potatos.  Beet,  Tomatos, 
Cauliflowers,  &c..  interspersed  with  Lilies,  Hydrangeas, 
Spiraeas,  Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas.  The  exhibit 
produced    a   highly   decorative   effect. 

Messrs.  Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  staged  a  half-cir- 
cular exhibit  of  hardv  flowers,  the  central  portion 
embracing  a  water-gartJen.  in  which  Nymphaeas,  Saglt- 
taria  japonica,  Senecio  cllvorum,  Peltandra  virginica, 
and  Rushes  gave  a  realistic  effect.  At  the  back  were 
Phloxes,  Bamboos.  Typha  of  species,  Spir£eas,  &c. 
The  wings  at  either  end  were  composed  principally  of 
X)rder  Phloxes  interspersed  with  Lilies,  Heucheras, 
Montbretlas.  &-c.  Messrs.  Bakers  also  exhibited  a 
group  of  Gladioli. 


Mr.  Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrews- 
bury, showed  a  group  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  pots,, 
and'  adjoining  this  were  some  artistic  arrangements  of 
cut  flowers  from  the  same  type  of  Pelargonium.  The 
cut  flowers  arranged  in  several  methods  with  Gypso- 
phila  and  sprays  of  Francoa  ramosa  were  distinctly 
pretty. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  showed  about 
50  of  the  best  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas,  including  Nancy 
Perkins,  which  may  be  described  as  a  "  Spencer  " 
form   of   Henry   Eckford. 

Messrs.  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby  Street.  Bir- 
mingham, showed  a  charming  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas, 
arranged  most  tastefully  in  silver  stands.  The  blooms 
were  excellent,  being  large  and  bright  in  colour.  They 
represented   the  best  of   the  varieties   in   commerce. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Darlington,  Warton,  Carnforth, 
staged  a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  a  series  of 
arches  decorated  with  these  flowers  and  hung  witb 
baskets    of    the    same   being   very    pretty. 

Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  had  a  large  exhibit 
of  Sweet  Peas  and  other  flowers,  in  which  numerous 
choice  varieties  of  Centaurea  were  distinctly  attractive. 
The    same    firm   exhibited    a   collection   of  vegetables. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden.  showed 
Hollyhocks,  having  a  charming  selection  of  thefte 
flowers,  the  cultivation  of  which  they  make  a  speciality. 

Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  were  amongst  the  best 
exhibitors  of  hardy  flowers.  They  included  two  fea- 
tures of  predominant  interest.  One  of  these  was  a 
group  of  the  richly-marked  flowers  of  Lilium  auratum 
rubro  vittatum.  and  another  a  number  of  flowers  of 
Romneya  Coulteri. 

Messrs.  Seacrave  &  Co.,  Gleadlcss.  near  Sheffield, 
arranged    with    great    taste    collections    of     Violas    and 
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early-flowering  border  Chrysanthemums.  The  Chrysan- 
themums particularly  were  very  attractive,  arranged 
lightly  as  they  were  with  sprays  of  Gypsophila  in  neat 
receptacles.  There  were  also  specimens  of  fancy 
Pansies  Uhcse  on  boards  with  paper  collars)  and  show 
Dahlias. 

Messrs.  'WrLLUM  Conway  &  Sons,  Halifax,  showed 
s.   display   of   hardy   flowers   in   mixed   sorts. 

John  Fobdcs,  Ltd.,  Hawick,  set  up  a  large  e.vhibit  of 
border  Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  Pentsiemons,  Del- 
phiniums, and  Montbretias,  with  vases  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums and  Violas  along  the  front.  A  considerable 
space  was  devoted  to  varieties  of  bo.rder  Pinks,  and  a 
prominent  position  was  afforded  a  stand  ftUed  with  a 
crimson  Dianthus  labelled  Napoleon  III.  The  Pent- 
stemons   were    a    remarkably    fine    strain. 

Messrs.  Gunn'  &:  Sons,  Olton,  Warwickshire,  showed 
border  plants  in  variety.  A  feature  was  varieties  of 
Phlox  decussata  ;  in  addition  we  noticed  fine  bunches 
of  Liliura  auratum,  L.  speciosa,  Aconitums,  Helenium 
pumilum.    Spiraeas,    Lythrum,    Veronicas,    S:c, 

A  group  of  Disa  grandiflora  and  an  exhibit  of 
Carnations  were  staged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Angus,  Penicuik. 

Messrs.  Harkn'ess  &  Son,  Hitchin,  showed  improved 
varieties  of  Gaillardias,  also  a  few  other  garden 
flowers.     The  Gaillardias   were    remarkably  fine. 

Mr.  Tom  B.  Dobbs,  Wolverhampton,  showed  rustic 
arches  and  pillars  for  P.oses,  also  boxes,  tables,  vases, 
seats,  &c.,  in  rustic  woodwork.  The  exhibit  was  en- 
livened with  a  few  fljwering  plants,  including  blue- 
flowered  Hydrangeas.  This  exhibit  was  arranged  in 
the  open. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester,  had  a 
good  collection  of  vegetables,  their  Moneymaker 
Tomato  and  Premier  Onions  forming  fine  features. 
Associated  with  a  floral  trophy  in  the  plant  tent, 

Other  Non-Competitive   Exhibits 
were  those  following  ; — 

Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made  an 
exhibit  of  greenhouse  flowering  plants,  with  a  border 
of  decorative  Ferns  and  small  Codiseums  at  intervals. 
At  the  back  were  well-flowered  plants  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata,  and  another  feature  was  a  row  of  the 
rose-coloured  Verbena  named  after  Miss  Wilhnott. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich,  showed  Ferns 
in  variety.  The  plumose  varieties  of  Nephrolepis 
exaltata  were  represented  by  well-grown  specimens,  and 
there  were  choice  Gymnogrammas,  Adiantums, 
Lastraeas,    Pterises,   Aspleniums,    S:c. 

Messrs.  Hewitt  &:  Co.,  Ltd.,  Solihull,  also  showed 
border  flowers  in  variety,  such  kinds  as  Phloxes,  Gail- 
lardias, Chrysanthemum  maximum.  Gladioli,  Cen- 
taureas.  Campanulas',  Pentstemons,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
and  Liliums  being  well  represented.  In  addition  to 
the  hardy  flowers,  this  firm  arranged  a  small  exhibit 
of  Carnations  and  Roses  in  a  groundwork  of  Adiantum 
Ferns. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Son,  High  Blantyre,  N.B., 
showed    Dahlias,   Calceolarias,   Carnations,  and  Pansies- 

Mr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Shrewsbury^  showed  varieties  of 
Violas. 

Mr.  W.  Deal,  Kelvedon,  showed  a  small  exhibit  of 
Sweet  Peas,  which,  although  not  large,  was  of  good 
quality. 

In  the  great  fruit  tent,  Mr.  Hugh  Aldersey,  Alder- 
sey  Hall,  Chester,  showed  a  small  collection  of  Sweet 
Pea  novelties,  several  of  these  being  unnamed  seed- 
lings. The  varieties  named  Tortoiseshell,  with  salmon- 
red  coloured  flower,  and  Romani  Rauni,  pink,  were 
very  promising. 

An  exhibit  of  Cactaceous  plants  was  made  by  Miss 
S-   S.   Thompson,   Handsworth. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  Gardens,  Busby,  showed 
Dahlias,  early  Chrysanthemums,   Pansies,  and  Violas. 
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GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


IVIARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  August  18. 
rWe   cannot  acceyt  any  responsibility   tor    the    subjoined 

reporcs.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  tunes 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 
Cut  Flowers,  Ac:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.s.d. 
Myosotis,  per  doz. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  August  18. 

The  hottest  day  for  nearly  I kree  years.—The  recent  spell  of 
very  warm  weather  which  had  lasted  for  nearly  a  fortnight 
came  to  an  end  on  the  16th.  During  that  period  the  tem- 
perature in  the  thermometer  screen  on  four  days  exceeded 
80''.  and  on  the  warmest  of  those  days,  which  occurred 
during  the  past  week,  reached  8^'' — the  highest  reading  in 
the  shade  recorded  here  since  September  3,  1906,  or  for 
nearly  three  years.  Owing  to  the  cooler  conditions  of  the 
last  few  days  the  ground  temperatures  are  not  now  as  high 
as  they  were  in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  are  still  2° 
■warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and  1"  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is 
seasonable.  After  a  fortnight  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  a 
welcome  fall  of  rain,  amounting  to  nearly  an  inch,  took  place 
on  the  17th.  This  heavy  fall  restarted  the  bare  soil  percola- 
tion gauge,  through  which  no  measurable  quantity  of  rain- 
water had  passed  for  12  days,  but  has  not  as  yet  afi'ected  the 
gauge  on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  8J  hours  a  day,  or  for  more  than  two  hours  a 
day  in  excess  of^  the  usual  duration  in  August.  Calms  and 
light  airs  have  again  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon was  about  seasonable.  E.  M.,  licrkhamsted,  Augttst  18, 
1909.  


{Coriesfynndents  arereqiiesled  to  write  the  aamea  of  persons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  c/inige  fs 
made  for  these  antwuncemeuis,  but  i/  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners 
Orf'han  Fuftd,  it  will  be  thankfully  received^  and  an 
acknowledgment  viale  in  these  coluntns.l 

Mr.  R.  Thatcher,  late  of  Thorpe  Lubenham  Gardens,  as 
Gardener  to  Mark  Firth,  Esq.,  Wislon  Hall,  Leicester, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  F.  J.  Clark. 


s.d.  s-d. 
2  0-40 


1  6- 
0  9- 


Asters,  p.  dz.  bchs. 
Cacnaticns,  p.  doz. 

blooms,       best 

Aii;eiicaii  (var.) 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.      bunches 

—  "  Malmaisons," 
p.  doz.  blooms 

Calileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms 
Coreopsis,  per  doz, 

bundles 
Enchans  grandiflora, 

per  dz.  blooms    2  6-36 
Gaillardias,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Brenchlyensis 
Gy psophi la   ele- 

gatis,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  paniculata 
Heather      (white), 

per  bunch 

Liliinn       auratum. 

per  bunch 

—  Candicum 

—  longihorum    ... 

—  lane  1  f  olium 
cubruai 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality .. 
Marguerites,  p.  dz 

bunches  white 
and  yellow 
Mignonette,       per 

dozen  bunches     2  0-30 


9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
12  0-U  0 
16-20 


16-26 
2  0-30 


2  0-40 
5  0-60 


1  6- 

2  0- 


_    0  9 

2  0-30 
10-26 
2  0-30 

10-20 
10-20 

6  0-90 
12  0-15  0 


2  0-30 


bunches  ...    16-20 

O  don  to  glossum 

crispum,      pec 

dozen  blooms  2  0-26 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches         —    4  0-60 

—  Zonal,    double 

scarlet 4  0-60 

Poppies,     Iceland, 

p.  doz  bunches    16-26 

—  Shirley  -    2  0-30 
Pyrelhrums,       per 

dozen  bunches...  3  0-60 
Richardia  atncana 

(c  a  1 1  a)  ,    per 

dozen  ...    2  0-30 

Roses,    12  blooms, 

Niphetos        ...    10-20 

—  Bridesmaid    ...     10-20 

—  C.  Testout     ...    10-20 

—  Kai  se  ri  n  A. 

Victoria  ...    16-3 

C.Mermet      ...     16-30 

Liberty  ...    10-26 

Muie.Chatenay    10-30 

Mrs.   J.    Laing     10-26 


Richmond 

—  The  Bride      ... 

—  UlrichBrunner 
Spircea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
S  t  a  1 1  c  e,        per 

dozen  

Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas.perdz, 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 


10-20 
10-26 
10-20 

2  0-40 

2  6-36 

2  0-30 
10-30 
0  3-04 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesa'e  Prices. 

s.d.s.d, 


Adiantum      cunea- 

liim,  per  dozen 

bunches  ..     6  0-90 

Agrostis.  dz.  bchs.  16-20 
Asparagus  plu- 

mosus,        long 

trails,  per  doz.     8  0-12  0 

—  — medm.,bch.     10-20 

—  Spiengeri  ...  0  9-16 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     2  6-30 

Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch 10-13 

Cycas  leaves,  each  16-20 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English)    2  0-30 

—  (French)         ...     0  6-09 


s.d.s.d. 
10-30 


Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

{various),    per 

dozen  bundles  3  0-90 
Ivy-leaves,    bronze     2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 

perdz.  bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,    dz.   bchs, 

(  E  n  g  1  i  s  h), 

small-leaved...    4  0-60 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails     4  0-60 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Ampelopsis      Veit- 

cliii.per  dozen  6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger   speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-30  0 

—  large    plants, 

each      3  6-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green 15  0-24  0 

—  variegated  ...  30  0-42  0 
Aspara>;us    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 12  0-18  0 

—  Sprengeri       ...    9  0-12  0 

—  tennissimns  9  0-12  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  3  0-50 
Campanula        iso- 

phylla      Mayi, 

per  dozen  ..-  5  0-60 
Clematis,  per  doz.  8  0-90 
Coco  s     Weddelli- 

ana.  per  dozen,..  18  0-80  0 
Coleus,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Coreopsis,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Croions,  per  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyperus   atterni- 

folius,  dozen  ...    4  0-50 

—  laxiis,  per  doz.  4  0-60 
Drac.-enas,  perdoz.  9  0-24  0 
Euonymus,pecdz., 

in  pots 8  0-80 

—  fiom  the  ground  3  0-60 
Ferns,  in    thumbs, 

per  100 


and 


small 
large  60' s 

—  in      48's. 
dozen  ... 

—  choicer  sorts., 

—  in  Sa's,  p.  doz 


per 


8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-60 
8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


,  per 


8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
4  0-  e  0 
4  0-60 

4  0-50 

12  0-24  0 

9  0-18  0 
4  0-60 


Ficus  elaslica; 
dozen  ... 

—  repene,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Grevilleas,  per  dz. 
Heliotropiuras,  per 

dozen  

Hydrangea  panicu 
lata       

—  hortensis 
Isolepis,  per  dozen 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 13  0-80  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  12  0-18  0 
Lilium     longi- 

florum,  perdz,  10  0-12  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen 12  0-24  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen 

—  Yellow,      per 
dozen  

Musk,  per  dozen... 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen 

—  Ivy  leaved 

—  Oak  leaved    .. 

—  Zonals 

Rhodanthe,  per 

dozen 
Roses,     Polyantha 

varieties,     per 

dozen  

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 
Spirfea  japonica,  p. 

doien  ._ 

—  pink  variety  ... 
Verbenas,  per  dzn. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


2  6 
4  0 


Apples     (English), 

—  Gladstone,  per 
^  bushel  ...     2  0 

—  E  ckli  nvilles, 
per  bushel      ...     3  0 

—  Suffields,     per 

bushel 3  6-39 

—  Early    JuUens, 

per  bushel     ...    2  6-30 

—  Beauty  of  Bath, 
per  A  bushel  ...     2  6-30 

—  Q  ua  rrcndens, 
pert  bushel  ..     3  0-40 

—  (T  a  s  m  anian), 
per  case : 

—  i)turm>rrs 

—  Lisbons.  cases 
Apricots   (French), 

J  sieve 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

—  Extra 

—  Giant 

—  (Claret  coloured)  4  0-50 

—  Red  Doubles  ..     7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    ,,     .. 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Cherries  (English) 

—  Morello,Asieve    2  6-36 
Currants  (English), 

red,  J  sieve    ... 

—  white,  p.  peck 

—  (English),  blk., 
i  sieve 

Figs(Guernsey),dz. 
Gooseberries  (Eng- 
lish), J  sieve... 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes  (new) 

—  English     Ham- 
bros,  p.  lb.     ...    0  7-10 

—  Aiicantes,    per 
lb ,    0  9-10 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb.    10-26 

—  Lisbon,  p.  case    6  0-76 

Vegetables 


s.d,  s.d. 


Grapes,  Madres- 
held  Court,  per 
lb 1  G-  2  0 

—  Gros      Maroc, 

per  lb 0  8-19 

—  Denia,  p. barrel     5  6-70 
Lemons,  bos : 

—  Messina,  300  ..    8  0-11  0 

—  Do.        360...     8  0  12  0 

—  (Naples),    case  12  0-18  0 


15  0-18  0 
4  0-50 

2  6-36 

9  0-10  0 

6  6-80 

8  0-90 

10  0-12  0 


5  0-56 
0  6-10 


2  0-30 
10-16 


18  0-30  0 
...'    5  0-80 


12  0-15  0 
3  0-40 


6  0-90 
5  0-60 
4  0-  G  0 
3  0-50 

...    6  0-80 


8  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

6  0-90 
10  0-18  0 
3  0-40 


4  6 
1  6- 


0  9-20 
9  0-13  0 
0  10-  2  6 


I  0     ~ 
10-13 

1  0-  Ig 
10-16 
16-30 
6  6-80 

2  0-12  0 
.  38  0-40  0 


1 
4  0- 


2  6- 
2  6- 


3  6 
6  0 


3  0 
3  0 


Artichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen       ...     2  0-26 

—  white,  p. bushel     2  0-26 

—  per  cwt.        ...    3  6    — 
Beans,   Broad,  per 

bushel 

Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,   p.  tally 

—  per  crate 

—  per  box  (21)    ... 

—  Greens,  bushei 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (English), 
dozen  bunches 

—  Dutch,  dozen 
Cauliflowers,  doz. 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ... 
Cucumbers,      per 

dozen  

—  per  fiat,  2\  to  3 
dozen  

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, per  doz. 
bundles  ...  17  0-21  0 

Leeks,  12   bundles     2  0-26 

Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz.     2  0-30 

Mint,  doz.  bunches    6  0     — 

Mushrooms, per  lb.     0  8-10 

—  broilers  ...    0  6-08 


Limes,  per  case 
l.yclieeb,  perbo.t... 
Melons     (English), 
each     

—  (Guernsey)    ... 

—  Canteloupe    — 

—  Valencia,   case 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 
bag 

—  Brazils, 
per  cwt.  ...  33  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  ba-  30  0-^2  0 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  0-14  0 
Oranges— 

—  Natal  seedless, 
per  box  ...    8  0-15  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 
case      6  0-86 

Peaches    (English)    2  0-12  0 

—  (French),  p.  bx.    0  9-13 
Pineapples,  each ... 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Plums      (English), 

Early  Rivers... 

—  Morocco,    i 
sieve    

—  Orleans, Jsieve    3  3-39 

—  (French),      ^ 
sieve    2  6-50 

—  Gages  (French), 
per  box  ...    0  8-13 

—  per  J  sieve    ...    4  0-80 
Raspberries,  p.  dz. 

punnets  ...    3  6-46 

Average  Wholesale  Pricds. 

s.d.  s.d 

Mushrooms,     but 

tons,  per  lb. 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun 
Onions  (Egyptian) 

per  bag 

—  Lisbons,  p.  box    7  0-76 

—  pickling,     per 
busliel 

—  Valencia,     per 
case      

Parsley,  12  bunches 

—  i  sieve. 
Peas  (English),  per 

bushel  : 

—  Blues 

—  Whites 
Potatos    (English); 

per  bushel 
Radishes  (French), 
perdoz.  bunches 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles 
Spinach,  p.  bushel 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     .. 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality    16-19 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package         ...    4  6-76 

Watercress,  p.  flat    4  0-66 


16-20 
13-20 
3  0-60 

7  6-  H  0 
2  0-26 
10-16 

8  0-10  0 

10-16 
10-13 
2  0-26 
16-26 
0  3J-  0  4 

10-20 

5  6-60 
10-16 


s.d.  s.d. 

0  8-0  10 

1  0    — 

8  0-90 
7  0-76 

4  0-60 

7  0-80 

2  0     — 

1  6    — 

2  0-26 
19-20 

2  3-26 

13-16 


3  6- 
1  3- 


4  0 
1  6 


0  3.i  - 


2  9-30 
2  9-30 


Remarks. — English  Plums  are  arriving  in  slightly  increased 
quantities,  but  not  nearly  up  to  the  average  of  past  years, 
and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  only  be  a  moderate  season  for 
this  popular  fruit.  The  supplies  of  home-grown  .Apples  are 
also  shorter  than  usual.  Good  samples  of  Ecklinville 
Seedling  and  Lord  Suffields  sell  freely.  .There  is  no  itn- 
provement  in  the  Grape  trade,  and  Tomatos  are  a  little 
easier.  Lisbon  Grapes  are  being  received  in  very  good 
condition  andare  selling  freely.  Lemons  continue  to  be  in 
good  demand,  and  prices  are  certain  to  advance.  E,  H.  R., 
Covcnt  Garden,   Wednesday,  August  IS,  1909. 


Potatos. 


Bed  ford  3— 

liarly  Puritan 

Epicure 

Kci.ps.-  ...         . 

BiacUlandS-.. 

Llncolns— 

Epicure 

Sharpe's  Epicure  , 


per  cwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 
.20-29 
.20-26 
.29-30 
.19-23 


,  2  3- 

,  2  9- 


per  cwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 

...  2  6-30 


Llncolns  — 

British  Queen 

Kents— 

Sharpe's  Express...  3  0-36 

Epicure        2  9-30 

May  Queen 3  0-38 

Eclipse  3  3-36 

Snowdrops 3  8-36 


Remarks.— Trade  is  still  very  bad.  Supplies  are  not  quite 
so  heavy,  but  many  diseased  tubers  are  stiM  on  the  market, 
left  from  last  week,  EdivardJ .  Newborn,  CovetU  Garden  and 
St.  Pancras,  August  18,  1909. 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Manv  salesmen  are  away  on  their  holidays  and  several 
stands' are  unoccupied,  whilst  the  growers  are  busy  pre- 
paring for  their  winter  and  spring  crops.  ^\fter  the  experience 
o'.  the  past  season  it  is  difficult  to  sufj-rfest  what  may  be  most 
in  demand.  As  it  is  now  time  to  commence  prop-igatinc 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  it  may  be  suggested  that  Paul  Crampel 
is  taking  the  lead  in  the  market  as  a  scarlet  variety,  and  has 
sold  better  than  any  other.  West  Brighton  Gem  has  also 
so  d  well,  whilst  Vesuvius  still  finds  favour  as  a  cood 
sdmon-colouredkind.  Mrs.  R.  Cannell  is  one  of  the  best. 
but  the  variety  named  after  Lady  Chesterfield  is  often 
asked  for.    Of  the  pink  kinds  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  and  Mrs. 
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l^'rench  are  amongst  the  best.  Constance,  though  its  flo\vers 
are  smaller,  is  appreciated,  as  it  is  very  free  in  blooming. 
Of  white  varieties,  Snowdrop  and  Albion  find  a  ready  sale. 
Last  season  good  while  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  rather 
scarce,  but  this  may  not  be  so  next  spring.  White  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  are  more  in  favour  than  they  were  a  few  years 
ago. 

Of  semi-doubles,  King  of  Denmark  has  been  rather  over- 
plentiful  during  the  past  season,  yet  I  find  it  still  remains 
the  most  popular  "  salmon."  Some  buyers,  however,  prefer 
Mrs.  Lawrence.  F.  V.  Raspail  needs  no  comment  except  to 
say  that  it  is  more  extensively  used  for  bedding  than  formerly. 
Herniione  is  the  favourite  white  kind,  and  Ville  de  Poitiers 
is  a  good  light  scarlet  variety.  For  market  purposes  it  is 
not  desirable  to  supersede  old  varieties  by  new  ones  unless 
these  latter  are  distinct.  Even  improved  varieties  sell 
best  under  the  old  names,  and  to  illustrate  this  fact  I  may 
instance  that  this  spring  I  was  required  to  procure  an  old 
variety  which  I  found  had  gone  out  of  cultivation,  but  I 
sent  an  improved  variety  of  the  same  colour,  and  it  gave 
great  satisfaction. 

Growers  of  ivy-leaved  varieties  will  do  well  to  keep 
chiefly  to  the  older  varieties,  but  there  are  several  newer 
sorts  which  may  be  worthy  of  trial.  Early  propagation  is  a 
great  advantage  with  this  class  of  Pelargoniums.  "  Gera- 
nium "  is  still  the  market  name  for  all  Pelargoniums 
except  those  of  the  show  or  decorative  section.  These 
latter  plants  are  likely  to  come  into  favour  again. 

The  pink-flowered  Spirseas  have  not  sold  quite  so  well 
as  was  anticipated  as  the  colour  is  rather  disappointing, 
perhaps  because  many  are  seedlings.  One  grower  sug- 
gested that  it  was  in  the  culture  that  the  colour  was  lost, 
but  the  plants  of  a  large  batch  all  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  vary  much  in  colour,  therefore  that  theory  can 
hardly  be  accepted.  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  is 
remarkably  well  flowered,  and  other  sorts  appear  to  be 
well  finished.  One  firm  has  already  commenced  market- 
ing Erica  gracilis  nivalis;  the  plants  are  not  large,  but  they 
are  well  flowered,  the  blooms  being  pure  white.  Asters 
in  pots  are  very  good.  Supplies  of  Verbenas  hold  out. 
Miss  Willmott  being  the  most  prominent  variety.  Cam- 
panula isophylla  in  its  several  varieties  has  become  quite 
a  popular  market  plant.  If  it  could  be  had  in  flower  some 
weeks  earlier  it  would  be  of  much  greater  value.  I  think 
this  might  largely  be  done,  by  hanging  the  plants  close  to 
the  glass,  or  by  placing  them  on  shelves.  If  several 
plants  were  grown  on  in  each  pot  instead  of  stopping  them 
they  would  come  in  earlier. 

Cut  Flowers. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  record  that  trade  is  bad,  and 
added  to  this  trouble  the  great  heat  makes  it  difficult  to 
keep  flowers  fresh.  Sweet  Peas  are  still  plentiful,  but 
they  are  of  little  value.  Carnations  were  never  more  plen- 
tiful, and  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  are  worth 
■only  6d.  per  dozen  ;  other  sorts  are  proportionately  cheap. 
Gladioli  of  various  sorts  are  good.  I  never  saw  finer 
spikes  of  G.  IBrenchleyensis,  but  there  is  little  demand 
for  them.  Trade  in  Liliums  varies  from  day  to  day; 
generally  their  prices  are  low.  Gardenias,  Stephanolis, 
Richardias,  and  Tuberoses  are  all  plentiful.  Good  yellow 
Chrysanthemums  are  seen.  Asters  are  abundant,  and  it  is 
difiicult  to  estimate  their  value.  Gypsophila  paniculata 
and  G.  elegans  are  seen  in  large  quantities.  Statices  in 
several  sorts  are  now  at  their  best,  and  those  who  wish 
to  keep  these  flowers  during  winter  should  purchase  early, 
for  they  keep  much  better  when  not  too  far  advanced.  The 
Echinops  and  Eryngium  amethystimum  are  now  at  their 
best..  A.H.,Covcitt  Garden,  August  J8,  1909. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Wnc.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. — Carnations, 

Pinks,  &c. 
James  Vimtch  &   Sons,   Ltd.,    Chelsea-Carnations,  New 

and    Rare    Herbaceous    Plants,    New    Hardy     Plants, 

Hardy    Ornamental    Trees   and   Shrubs,  Strawberries, 

and  New  Fruits. 
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John  R.  Box,  Derby  Road,  Croydon. 

Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham. 

E.  P.  Dixon  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Hull. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Cathedral  Street,  Manchester. 

"W.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

Wm.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London,  N. 

Agricultural  &  Horticultural  Association,  Ltd.,  92, 

Long  Acre,  London,  VV.C. 
Chas.  Turnkr,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. 
Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 

Edmondson  Brothers,  10,  Dame  Street,  Dublin. 
James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King  Street,  Chelsea. 
Austin  &  McAslan,  89,  Mitchell  Street,  Glasgow. 
Brown  &  Wilson,  10,  Market  Place.  Manchester. 
Wills  &  Segar,  Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington. 


LomjtiondenU 


*,*  The  Editors  ivill  he  glad  to  receivr,  for 
considei'ation,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  sultahle  for  reprodiutlon  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Annuals  at  Exhibitions:  Annual.  Your  infor- 
matit  is  peijjiectly  correct  in  stating  that  Pent- 
stemons  an^  Antirrhinums  are  not,  strictly 
speaking,  annuals.  Antirrhinums  are  fre- 
quently cultivated  as  annuals.  They  are  raised 
from  seed  in  spring,  they  flower  during  the 
same  season,  and  the  plants  are  destroyed  in 
the  autumn.  But  for  purposes  of  exhibition, 
the  definition  of  "  annual  "  given  in  the 
^'  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Code  of  Rules 


for  Judging  "  is  a  convenient  one,  and  should 
be  adhered  to.  The  clause  reads  as  follows  : — 
"  Annuals  are  plants  which,  naturally,  begin 
and  end  their  growth,  ripen  seed,  and  die 
(irrespective  of  frosts)  within  12  months." 

Apple  Tree:  A.  B.  The  shoots  received  appear 
to  have  been  badly  attacked  with  the  American 
blight  or  woolly  aphis  (Schizoneura  lanigera). 
If  the  trees  are  of  any  considerable  size,  it  will 
be  well  to  defer  applying  a  remedy  until 
winter.  In  winter,  when  the  trees  are  perfectly 
leafless,  they  may  be  sprayed  with  the  follow- 
ing preparation  : — 1  lb.  caustic  soda,  |  lb.  car- 
bonate potash,  10  ozs.  soft  soap,  and  10  gallons 
of  water,  adding  the  soft  soap  last  of  all.  The 
operator  should  wear  leather  gloves  during  the 
application.  If  you  wish  to  apply  a  remedy  at 
once,  spray  the  trees  with  a  weak  solution  of 
Calvert's  carbolic  soap,  not  exceeding  1  oz.  of 
the  soap  to  each  gallon  of  water.  This  solu- 
tion may  be  sprayed  on  to  the  trees  at  a  tem- 
perature of  90  degrees. 

Aster  Disease:  J.  M.  From  your  description 
it  would  appear  the  plants  are  affected  with 
the  Aster  disease,  caused  by  Erysiphe  cicho- 
racearum.  You  will  find  an  account  of  this 
disease  in  the  issue  for  June  2,  1906,  p.  355. 

Disfigured  Leaves:  L.  M.  Most  of  the  leaves 
sent  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  what  is 
known  as  the  shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora  cir- 
cumscissa).  This  fungus  usually  attacks  what 
are  commonly  known  as  stone  fruit*,  such  as 
Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches.  &c.  It  causes 
small,  circular,  brown  patches  on  the  leaves. 
These  patches  become  dry,  contract  and  fall 
away,  leaving  holes  in  the  leaves  just  as  if 
small  shots  had  passed  through  them.  Reme- 
diefi  include  the  spraying  of  the  trees  with  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonat-e.  This 
is  prepared  by  taking  of  copper  carbonate  1  oz.. 
carbonate  of  ammonia  5  oz..  and  water  16 
gallons.  .Mix  the  carbonate  of  copper  and  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dissolve  them  in 
about  a  quart  of  hot  water.  When  thoroughly 
dissolved,  add  16  gallons  of  cold  water. 

Grapes:  W.  L.,  T.  H.  S.,  W.  Y.  M.,  'and 
Puzzhd.  The  berries  are  afTected  with  the 
fungus  disease  known  as  Glo?osporium  ampelo- 
phagum.  The  disease  attacks  the  shoots, 
leaves,  and  fruits.  Mr.  Massee  recommends 
that  flowers  of  sulphur  be  dusted  on  the  leaves 
and  shoots  at  intervals  of  10  days  so  long  as 
the  disease  appears  to  be  spreading.  A  small 
quantity  of  quicklime  should  be  mixed  with 
the  sulphur  on  the  second  application,  and  the 
quantity  of  lime  should  be  increased  on  every 
successive  occasion  until  the  proportions  of 
lime  and  sulphur  are  nearly  equal,  always 
keeping  just  a  little  more  sulphur  than  lime. 
Thoroughly  wash  the  branches  in  winter  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  Any  leaves, 
shoots,  or  fruits  showing  signs  of  disease 
should  be  removed  and  burned. 

Inflorescence  of  Stock  :  W.  M.  The  term 
spike  is  often  applied  to  any  upright  inflores- 
cence, but  botanically  it  is  an  elongated  flower- 
stalk  (peduncle)  upon  which  the  flowers  are 
distributed  in  a  sessile  manner.  At  exhibitions, 
and  particularly  as  applying  to  stocks,  the 
term  spike  is  generally  understood  to  mean  an 
entire  inflorescence.  If  the  plant  is  cut  off  at 
the  ground  level,  the  severed  plant  can  hardly 
be  called  a  spike.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
branched .  and  therefore  possess  several  dis- 
tinct inflorescences. 

Marguerite:  A.  L.  E.  The  brown  markings 
you  describe  are  most  likely  caused  by  the  leaf- 
mining  insect  common  to  this  and  other  species 
of  CompositEe.  Preventive  measures  include 
the  spraying  of  the  plants  with  Quassia  Ex- 
tract or  other  distasteful  liquids,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  females  from  depositing  their  eggs 
upon  the  leaves.  Badly-affected  leaves  should 
be  picked  off  and  burned. 

Market  Plants:  Amateur.  Y^ou  have  rightly 
guessed  the  reasons  for  plants  bought  in  the 
market  so  soon  losing  their  older  leaves.  In 
some  cases  it  is  caused  by  the  removal  from 
excessive  heat  and  in  others  by  the  discontinu- 
ance of  liquid  or  other  manures  that  they  have 
previously  received. 

Marrow,  &c.  :  *4.  W.  T.  The  Marrow  plant 
has  suffered  from  the  cold  and  wet  weather. 
The  Asters  are  attacked  with  the  fungus 
disease.     See  the  reply  printed  above  to  /.  M. 


Names  of  Fruits  :  -S".  W.  The  Gooseberries 
were  smashed  beyond  recognition. — Suhscrih^.r. 
Please  send  Apple  again  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
The  specimen  appears  to  be  only  about  half- 
grown. 

Names  of  Plants  :  F.  D.  We  cann-jt  undertake 
to  Jiame  varieties  of  Fuchsia. — R  M.  The 
orange-coloured  flower  is  a  Moutbretia.  We 
cannot  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Roses. — 
1'.  M.  Helichrysum  (Ozothamnus)  rosmarini- 
folius. — Lilium.  Lilium  testaceum. — F.  M. 
1,  Cistus  ladaniferus ;  2,  Olearia  Haastii. — 
E.  S.  Spiraea  arieefolia. — A.  J .  C.  1,  Spiraea 
sorbi folia  :  2.  S.  japonica  ;  3,  S.  Douglasii ;  4, 
Selaginella  africana. — 11'.  F.  1,  Neillia 
(Spiraea)   opulifolia ;  2,  Spiraea  discolor. 

NiGELLA  hispanica  :  J.  C.  G.  The  organs  you 
refer  to   are  nectaries. 

Orchid:  Correspondevt.  The  Orchids  appear 
to  have  been  potted  in  unsuitable  material  and 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  same  pots  for  some 
years.  Again,  they  look  as  if  they  have  been 
exposed  too  freely  to  the  sunshine,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house  has  been  too  dry. 
No.  1  is  Phaius  grandifolius,  and  we  advise 
you  to  turn  it  out  of  the  pot,  wash  the  roots, 
and  re-pot  the  plant  in  fibrous  loam,  peat  and 
decayed  leaves,  using  these  materials  in  equal 
proportions.  No.  2  is  a  Cattleya.  The  back 
pseudo-bulbs  you  send  are  useless,  as  all 
the  growth-eyes,*  or  buds,  are  destroyed. 
Probably  the  younger  pseudo-bulbs  of  the 
plants  may  have  good  growth-buds.  Take 
these  younger  pseudo-bulbs,  three  or  four  to- 
gether, to  form  new  plants,  discarding  the  use- 
less back  portions.  Pot  them  in  peat  and 
Sphagnum-moss,  with  a  sprinkling  of  decayed 
leaves  ;  or  it  would  probably  be  better  in  your 
case  to  obtain  Osmunda  fibre,  or  speci- 
ally-prepared compost,  as  advertised.  No.  3  is 
Cypripedium  venustum.  It  should  be  potted 
and  treated  as  recommended  for  No.  1. 
Damaged  leaves  should  be  removed  at  once 
from  any  of  the  plants,  as  they  can  be  of  no 
use  in  re-establishing  the  plants,  and  are, 
moreover,  very  unsightly. 

Pea  :  D.  ti.  This  is  known  as  the  purple-podded 
Pea.  The  seed,  which  is  large,  grey-green  in 
colour,  becomes  brown  when  cooked,  and  is 
therefore  of  very  little  value  for  table  purposes. 

Plums:  C.  J.  P.  We  do  not  recognise  the 
variety.     It   is   probably   of   local  origin. 

Ropes:  Briar.  The  varieties  Dorothy  Perkins 
and  Lady  Gay  are  two  of  the  best  and  most 
suitable  varieties  for  budding  on  standards  to 
train  in  the  shape  of  an  umbrella.  They  should 
be  budded  now,  as  the  sap  is  running  freely  ; 
therefore  the  bark  is  easy  to  detach  from  the 
wood.  Insert  the  bud  in  each  of  the  growths 
as  near  to  the  main  stem  as  possible.  Take 
care  to  rub  off  at  once  any  buds  starting  be- 
hind the  bud  inserted,  and  cut  off  the  briar 
shoot  down  to  the  bud  as  soon  as  the  latter 
shows  signs  of  growth. 

Runner  Bean:  C.  A.  We  have  failed  to  find 
any  insects  excepting  aphides.  We  do  not 
think  these  have  caused  the  injury. 

Tomato  :  Anxioiis.  The  fruits  are  attacked  by 
what  is  termed  the  black  rot  fungus  (Macro- 
sporium  solani).  Remove  every  fruit  that  ex- 
hibits evidence  of  the  disease  and  burn  it  at 
once.  Spray  the  plants  occasionally  with 
potassium  sulphide,  especially  when  they  are 
setting  their  fruits.  The  potassium  sulphide 
should  be  used  at  the  strength  of  1  oz.  to 
2^  gallons  of  water.  Open  the  ventilator  and 
renew  the  air  of  the  house  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  being  careful  also  to 
avoid  having  too  much  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

Vine  Leaves:  T.  O.  We  do  not  think  the 
leaves  are  affected  by  fungus,  the  colouring 
merely  indicating  approach  to  maturity. 
There  is,  however,  a  trace  of  red  spider.  The 
presence  of  this  pest  has  always  the  effect  of 
destroying  the  green  colour  in  the  leaf. 

Communications  Received.— W.  H.  C.-J.  M.-J.  G. 
W.— H.  J.  C— C.-H.F,  McL.— "W  M.— H.  McM.,  Ceylon 
— W.  M.  S.— W.  L.,  New  Zealand-J.  D.— W.  M.— R.  H.— 
W.  W.  P.— W.  Botting  H.-L.  B.— W.  H.  W.-E.  H.— 
R.  S.-Dr.  K.— F.  U.— T.  H.— P.  S.— F.  T. 
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Althokp  Park,  Northamptonshire. 


Photographs  by  H.  -Y.  King. 
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BERLIN    BOTANICAL    GARDEN. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

ON  the  first  inspection  of  the  Imperial 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Dahlem,  the 
visitor  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  created  in  whole  and  in  detail 
in  a  manner  most  suitable  for  teaching 
purposes.  It  is  not  possible,  for  various 
reasons,  to  compare  the  Dahlem  Botanical 
Gardens  with  Kew.  But  the  main  reason  is 
that,  whereas,  at  Kew,  successful  efforts  are 
made  to  combine  the  attractions  of  a  pleasure 
garden  with  the  educational  features  more 
strictly  pertaining  to  a  botanical  garden,  there 
is  but  one  purpose  at  Dahlem.  that  of  imparting 
instruction.  For  example,  take  the  remarkable 
/  rockery.  An  ordinary  rock-garden,  not  except- 
J"  ing  the  interesting  rot^keries  at  Kew  and  Edin- 
burgh, is  planted  with  selected  Alpine  species 
«irom  various  parts  of  the  globe,  the  species 
'  chosen  being  such  as  are  likely  to  succeed 
in  the  situation  and  to  produce  a  showy 
effect.  This  is  not  the  case  at  Dahlem.  Rock- 
gardening  of  that  nature  is  not  attempted,  but 
instead  there  is  a  magnificent  scheme  in  which 
the  mountain  ranges  of  the  earth  are  reproduced 
in  miniature  and,  as  far  as  circumstances 
allow,  with  their  natural  features  formed  of  stone 
obtained    from    the    region    of    each    particular 


range.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  order  to  make  the 
lesson  more  complete,  the  mountains  are  planted 
with  species  peculiar  to  each  range.  The  fact 
that  the  plant  may  be  showy  or  not  does  not 
come  into  consideration.  If  it  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayas  it  will  be  found  on  no  other  portion 
of  the  rockery  than  that  which  represents  the 
Himalayas.  Similarly,  a  Swiss  plant  will  be  found 
on  the  Alps,  and  so  on.  It  requires  no  imagina- 
tion to  appreciate  the  educational  character  of 
such  a  feature  in  a  botanical  garden.  A  student 
is  able  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  mountain  he  wishes  to 
study,  and  he  finds  upon  it  more  or  less  the  same 
vegetation  that  he  would  see  if  he  made  the 
journey  to  the  place  itself.  It  will  occur  to  the 
reader  that  under  such  a  system  it  is  impossible 
to  make  the  rockeries  of  Dahlem  attractive  at 
all  seasons.  The  winter  in  North  Germany 
is  very  much  more  severe  than  in  England. 
Hence  a  large  number  of  species  which 
would  pass  the  winter  safely  out-of-doors 
in  this  country  has  to  be  removed  indoors 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin.  Then  some  of 
the  mountains  must  needs  be  clothed  with  a 
tropical  or  sub-tropical  vegetation.  This 
necessitates  a  system  of  pot  culture  in 
order  that  the  plants  may  be  removed 
indoors  for  nearly  half  the  year.  In  April,  there- 
fore, when  the  photographs  represented  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration  were  taken,  many  of 
the  more  tender  species  had  not  yet  been  brought 
back  to  the  rockeries  for  the  summer  season. 
The  low'er  slopes  of  these  mountain  ranges  are 
clothed  with  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees,  amongst 
which  Larch,  Spruce,  Firs  and  Beech  pre- 
dominate, just  as  they  grow  in  Nature. 
At  higher  elevations  the  plants  become  smaller, 
until  on  the  top  of  the  structure  are  found  the 
tiniest  species.  The  gardeners  have  to  regulate 
the  growths  of  the  species  in  order  to  obtain 
proportion  such  as  occurs  in  Nature.  The 
Alpinum,  as  it  is  termed,  stretches  from  one 
side  of  the  garden  to  the  middle.  Each  mountain 
range  stands  out  quite  clearly  from  the  rest,  and 
each  has  been  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
scale.  Interesting  as  the  Alpinum  was  on  the 
occasion  of  our  own  visit,  the  effect  was  scarcely 
comparable  with  what  it  is  in  summer ;  there- 
fore, anyone  interested  in  Alpine  plants  or 
in  Alpine  construction,  and  who  happens  to  be 
in  North  Germany  during  the  latter  season, 
should  endeavour  to  visit  these  gardens. 

An  uncommon  feature  in  the  outdoor  garden  is 
a  collection  of  trees  planted  and  arranged  as  they 
are  in  a  German  forest,  so  that  students  may 
have,  as  it  were,  a  section  of  such  a  forest  for  pur- 
poses of  study.  The  soil  of  the  gardens  is  rather 
too  sandy  for  some  of  the  Conifers,  but  others 
succeed  well  enough,  and  that  they  are  likely  to 
be  well  represented  after  a  further  period  of 
growth  may  be  seen  from  those  shown  in  the 
larger  of  the  illustrations.  In  considering  the 
growth  of  the  trees,  it  has  to  be  remembered 
that  these  gardens  were  begun  only  13 
years  ago.  They  were  formed  to  take  the  place 
of  the  older  garden  situated  at  Schonberg.  Up- 
wards of  £300.000  have  already  been  spent  upon 
them.  The  arrangements  for  heating  the  glass- 
houses are  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 
There  are  four  boilers  erected  in  a  large  machine 
house,  each  boiler  being  18  metres  long.  In  the 
coldest  weather  they  consume  as  much  as  15 
tons  of  fuel  in  24  hours.  The  boilers  supply  the 
steam  which  is  led  by  steel  pipes  through  the 
.different  groups  of  houses  into  small  tanks  of 
water,  and,  after  the  water  has  been  thus  heated, 
it  circulates  through  pipes  in  the  ordinary  way. 
There  is  a  tunnel  600  metres  long  leading  from 
the  boilers  to  the  most  distant  point  of  heating. 
The  boilers  and  the  arrangements  connected  with 
them,  including  the  regulation  of  temperature  in 
the  hinises,  are  controlled  by  nino  engineers. 


The  lai^e  building  shown  in  the  Supplement  is- 
the  Palm  house,  which  has  a  ground  area  of 
1,800  square  metres.  The  arrangement  of  the 
plants  in  the  Palm  house,  as  everywhere  else  in 
these  gardens,  is  geographical.  Most  of  the 
species  are  planted  out  in  groups.  In  the  centre 
of  the  house  is  a  large  lawn  formed  of  SelagineUa 
Kraussiana.  The  SelagineUa  grows  rampant,  and 
the  effect  is  good,  but  remembering  the  expen- 
sive character  of  the  heating  arrangements,  and 
the  expensive  construction  of  the  house  itself, 
the  devotion  of  such  an  area  to  the  cultivation 
of  SelagineUa  strikes  an  Englishman  as  sug- 
gestive of  wastefulness.  Yet  in  Germany,, 
such  indoor  gardening  is  not  uncommon  ;  an  in- 
stance may  be  seen  in  the  Palm  garden  at  Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main.  A  large,  lofty  building  adjoin- 
ing the  Palm  house  in  the  botanical  garden 
contains  Australian  plants,  chiefly  of  hard-wooded 
species.  The  Victoria  regia  house  will  probably 
be  completed  this  season.  It  contains  a  large 
circular  tf:nk  for  the  Victoria,  and  around  it  are 
all  sorts  of  contrivances  for  the  cultivation  of 
miscellaneous  aquatic  plants.  The  construction 
of  this  house  is  of  such  a  costly  nature  that  it  is 
difficult  for  a  visitor  to  see  exactly  wherein  the 
increased  usefulness  thus  obtained  can  repay 
the  large  outlay.  The  Ariod  house  is  a  span- 
roofed  building  and  adjoins  the  Palm  house. 
In  the  centre  is  a  pergola  formed  of  an 
iron  frame  covered  with  corks  and  fur- 
nished with  such  plants  as  Philodendrons, 
Pothos,  Monstera  and  Rhodospatha.  This  hot- 
house pergola  was  a  new  feature  to  us.  Another 
house  devoted  to  economic  plants  also  contains 
a  pergola.  The  Orchid  house  is  60  feet  long  by 
20  feet  wide,  It  contains  tropical  species,  most 
of  them  represented  by  excellent  specimens. 
Bromeliads,  Ferns,  Musas  and  various  monocoto- 
ledonous  plants  are  cultivated  in  other  houses, 
the  specimens,  in  most  cases,  being  planted  out 
in  groups.  Two  large  houses,  filled  with 
Cactaceous  plants  and  other  Succulents,  repre- 
sent probably  the  best  collection  in  Europe.  No- 
where have  we  Seen  succulent  plants  grown  so 
perfectly  as  at  Dahlem.  The  atmosphere  around 
Berlin  being  exceedingly  bright  and  warm  in 
summer,  most  of  the  species  are  cultivated 
out-of-doora  from  June  until  September.  Some 
of  the  winter  species,  when  moved  out  in 
the  middle  of  April,  are  placed  in  frames  con- 
taining moderately  warm  hot-beds,  but  the 
plants  remain  uncovered  at  night.  Ericas  are 
grown  in  very  great  numbers  and  variety, 
and  their  condition  is  such  as  is  seldom 
equalled  even  in  the  best  collections.  An 
,  exception  has  to  be  noted,  however,  in  Erica 
Cavendishii,  this  species  having  proved  intract- 
able. The  temperate  house  is  100  feet  long,  60 
feet  wide  and  50  feet  high.  It  is  curious  to  note 
that  in  winter  this  house  contains  such  speciLS 
as  the  common  Holly,  Cedar  of  Lebanon  and 
Araucaria  imbricata,  the  Berlin  winter  being  too 
severe  even  for  these  plants.  In  connection  with 
the  Botanical  Garden,  there  is  a  laige,  imposing 
building  containing  the  herbarium,  library  and 
museum.  Adjoining  the  garden  is  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural School,  which  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting.  The  appointments  of  the  school  arc 
of  the  most  elaborate  character,  everything  neces- 
sary for  teaching  the  science  of  horticulture  bein^ 
thoroughly  well  represented.  The  students, 
moreover,  enjoy  the  teaching  facilities  afforded 
by  the  garden.  Even  during  a  hurried  inspec- 
tion, it  was  evident  that  the  Dahlem  Gardens 
will  rank  amongst  the  most  important  botanical 
stations  in  Europe.  Indeed,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  unique  amongst  them  all,  for  it  has  been 
designed  by  Dr.  Englor  from  the  beginning  for 
a  specific  purpose.  It  is  duo  to  this  fact  that  there 
are  few  incongruities  and  that  every  plant  and 
group  of  plants  have  a  teaching  value.  A  more 
detailed  description  of  the  gardens.  Lontributed 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Watson,  was  published  in  our  issues 
fnr  May  23,  30.  an.l  June  6,  1908. 
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MEGONOPSIS  INTEGRIFOLIA  AT 
TOTLEV  HALL. 

The  accompanying  illustration  (fig.  60)  of  a 
group  of  Meconopsis  integritolia  grown  by  Mr. 
W.  A.  Milner  at  Totley  Hall,  Sheffield,  should 
do  much  to  encourage  those  who  have  hitherto 
failed  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  species. 
It  should  also  serve  to  dispel  any  doubts  as 
to  its  complete  hardiness  and  amenability 
to  the  British  climate.  Totley  Hall  is  in 
the  cold  part  of  Sheffield,  adjacent  to 
the  Derbyshire  Hills,  and  at  some  700  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  plants  were  raised 
entirely  from  seeds  saved  at  Totley  Hall.  JNIr. 
Milner's  experience  of  this  plant  is  that  it  is  a 
comparatively  free-seeding  subject.  As  grown  at 
Totley  Hall  this  fine  Meconopsis  gives  no  more 
trouble  than  other  plants  requiring  to  be  periodi- 
cally raised  from  seeds.  Mr.  Milner  has  kindly 
furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars.  The 
seeds  are  gathered  on  a  fine  day,  and  kept  on  the 
shelf  of  an  airy  greenhouse  for  a  week,  when  they 
are  sown  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  peat, 
loam,  and  sand.  The  seed-pan  is  placed  in  an 
intermediate  house  and  covered   by  a  sheet  of 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


ANNUALS  AT  READING. 

Despite  the  unfavourable  character  of  the 
season,  the  visitor  to  the  seed  trial  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  will  find  much 
to  admire.  It  is  naturally  from  the  comparative 
point  of  view  that  the  trials  are  most  interesting. 

Of  the  Sweet  Pea  alone  there  are  several  acres 
under  trial,  whilst,  apart  from  the  trials,  the 
idea  of  improving  this  or  that  variety,  either  by 
selection  or  cross-breeding,  is  constantly  present 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  firm.  A 
noticeable  feature  of  this  crop  is  presented  here 
by  spring  and  autumn-sown  seeds,  the  latter 
showing  a  marked  superiority  over  the  former 
in  a  variety  of  ways ;  notably  in  height, 
vigour,  and  freedom  of  flowering.  In  the 
autumn-sown  section  are  to  be  seen  vigorous 
examples,  7  feet  or  8  feet  i)i  height,  whose 
exceptional  growth  has  already  demanded  a 
double  staking,  the  plants  having  long  ago  over- 
topped the  first  placed  sticks.  A  great  gain,  too, 
is  the  much  earlier  flowering  of  the  portion  so 
treated  :  the  plants  which  commenced  flowering  in 


of  plants  or  varieties  forming  a  colour  scheme  of 
varying  shades.  For  example,  pink,  yellow, 
and  salmon  shades,  white  and  pale  blue,  salmon- 
pink  and  pale  blue,  salmon-pink  and  crimson  are- 
some  of  the  definite  mixtures  that  afford  either 
harmonies  or  contrasts,  and  which  might  form  a 
useful  basis  for  further  extension  in  the  same- 
direction.  In  these  and  other  ways  Messrs. 
Sutton  are  doing  their  best  to  provide  harmonious- 
pictures  for  the  garden  in  place  of  the  indiscrimi- 
nate mixtures  of  tlie  past.  Thus  the  same  varie- 
ties may  appear,  but  in  a  definite  or  regulated^ 
order  that  will  satisfy  good  taste. 

The  trials  of  Stocks  embrace  Brompton,  Ten- 
Week,  Intermediate,  winter-flowering,  and  other 
types.  Undoubtedly  the  gem  in  the  last-named 
set  is  the  white-flowered  variety  known  as  "  All 
the  Year  Round,"  and  which  is  literally  per- 
petual-flowering. The  plant  is  dwarf,  bushy,, 
strongly  Clove-scented,  having  the  glossy  Wall- 
flower-like leaves  so  much  appreciated.  Ther 
plants  carried  from  15  to  20  spikes  each,  whilst 
the  percentage  of  doubles  was  over  90.  For  ciJ- 
ture  in  pots  it  is  excellent,  and  for  winter  flower- 
ing unequalled.  Christmas  Pink,  Yellow  Prince,. 
Queen  of  JIauves,  and  Beauty  of  Nice  are  others 
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glass  darkened  by  brown  paper.  The  seedlings 
appear  in  about  three  w-eeks,  and,  a  few  days 
later,  the  seed-pan  is  removed  to  a  cold  green- 
house. Later,  when  the  rough  leaves  appear,  the 
seedlings  are  pricked  off  and  subsequently  potted 
singly  and  kept  in  a  cold  greenhouse  for  the 
winter.  They  are  then  placed  in  a  cold  frame 
prior  to  being  planted  out  in  June. 

Mr.  Milner  further  adds  that  the  above  pre- 
cautions are  taken  owing  to  the  coldness  of  the 
district  in  which  he  resides.  I  would,  however, 
impress  upon  those  desirous  of  growing  the  plant 
the  advantage  of  raising  the  seedlings  in  a  warm 
greenhouse.  Many  sow  the  seeds  and  place 
them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  though  apparently  good 
at  sowing  time,  none,  or  very  few  seedlings,  sur- 
vive, whilst  the  few  that  do  live  are  weak  and 
poor. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  who  discovered  the  plant 
on  the  China-Tibetan  borderland,  informed  me 
that,  from  his  observations  of  the  plant  in  its 
native  home,  he  is  of  opinion  that  a  more 
generous  treatment  than  is  usually  given  to 
plants  of  biennial  duration  is  desirable,  in  order 
to  encourage  a  greater  development  and  luxuri- 
ance in  the  plants.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 


the  latter  part  of  May  have  continued  in  bloom 
without  a  break  to  the  present  time.  Even  now, 
indeed,  there  is  apparent  that  superiority  of 
growth  and  flowering  which  has  characterised 
them  throughout,  and-,  doubtless,  what  is  true  of 
the  behaviour  of  the  plants  in  a  s:ason  like  the 
present  would  be  so  in  a  greater  degree  in  a 
season  of  more  sun-heat.  To  what  an  extent 
autumn  sowing  w-ill  prove  generally  useful  is, 
naturally,  a  matter  for  experiment  both  with 
soils  and  varieties  ;  whilst  possibly,  also,  a  good 
or  bad  seed  harvest  may  to  some  extent  exert  an 
influence.  What  should  be  obvious  and  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  private,  as  well  as  the 
commercial,  gardener  is  the  remarkable  resources 
of  the  autumn-raised  plant.  Doubtless,  its  ulti- 
mate vigour  and  early  and  continuous  flower- 
ing are  but  the  natural  outcome  of  many  extra 
weeks  of  steady  root  development  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  is  renedered  possible.  I  can- 
not discuss  in  detail  the  merits  of  so  great  a 
variety  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  mention  must  be  made 
of  that  delightful  variety  Sutton's  Queen,  which 
in  pink  and  cream  affords  such  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  tints.  Queen  of  Pinks  is  also  a  very 
charming  variety.  Very  interesting,  too,  was  a  set 


strongly  recommended  for  flowering  in  winter. 
The  spring  bedding  Stocks  are  invaluable  to 
the  gardener  by  reason  of  their  hardy  nature. 
These  were  literally  hidden  with  spikes  of 
double  flowers ;  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  blue, 
and  pink  being  remarked.  To  obtain  the 
best  results  from  this  group,  the  seeds  should  be 
sown  in  tlie  open  ground  in  July  and  August. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  in  their  winter 
quarters  early  in  autumn.  To  sow  seeds  of  these 
late  in  autumn  is  to  court  failure,  whilst  to  sow 
them  in  heat  in  winter  or  very  early  in  spring 
is  even  worse.  The  perfect  hardy  nature  of  the 
plants  is  a  great  gain,  and  if  afforded  a  long 
season  of  growth  they  are  capable  of  making 
superb  flowering  examples.  The  East  Lothian* 
were  well  represented,  the  excellent  bush-like 
habit  producing  a  score  or  even  25  spikes  per 
plant.  East  Lothian  Pink  was  particularly  fine  ; 
and  only  a  little  less  good  than  All  the  Y'ear 
Round  was  East  Lothian  White.  Autumnal- 
flowering  Stock  is  virtually  of  this  class,  with 
fine,  bouquet-like  habit,  but  rarely  producing  a 
central  spike  of  bloom. 

Poppies  were  showy  and  plentiful,  and  in  the 
Shirley  Poppies  present  improvements  incline  to 
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the  elimination  of  the  rose-pink  shades  and 
encouragement  of  those  of  salmon  or  apricot 
tints.  As  provi-ng  how  minor  changes  in 
the  Poppy  are  apt  to  create  marked  improve- 
ments in  the  flower,  I  was  shown  an  improved 
Corn  Poppy,  having  golden  anthers  instead  of 
black,  as  in  the  type,  the  change  thus  w^rought 
having  a  remarkable  effect  on  the  appearance  of 
the  flower  as  a  whole. 

Chrysanthemums  Northern  Star,  Eastern  Star, 
Morning  Star,  and  Evening  Star  are  a  set  of 
showy,  free-flowering  varieties  for  beds  or  bor- 
ders that  deserve  to  be  widely  grown.  Gypso- 
phila  elegans,  pink-flowered  variety  with  dark 
stems,  is  a  decided  gain  in  these  pretty  annuals, 
while  the  miniature-flowered  and  low-growing 
Leptosiphon  in  many  bright  colours  is  valuable 
for  edgings  and  borders,  being  as  compact  in 
habit  as  a  Lobelia. 

Gaillardias,  perennial  Marguerites,  and  other 
popular  flowers  were  equally  attractive.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Marguerites,  it  may  be  said  that  such 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Lowthian  Bell  and  King 
Edward  could  be  selected  at  a  glance,  the  Shasta 
Daisy  appearing  to  considerable  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  them.     J . 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


A  Four-Acre  Holding. 
So  much  is  written,  upon  the  prospects  of  sm.all 
holdings  representing  everything  in  the  most 
favourable  light  that  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  read 
a  record  of  experience  detailing  with  strict  im- 
partiality both  failures  and  successes.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  Mr.  Fred.  A.  Morton  in  a 
little  book  of  71  pages  entitled  Whxn'rng  a  Liv- 
ing on  Four  Acres.*  It  is  practically  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  work  by  the  same  author.  The 
Simple  Life  on  Four  Acres,  and  gives  the  re- 
sults of  two  years'  further  experience  in  country 
life .  The  auth  or  admits  that  his  op  in  ion  or 
mental  outlook  has  been  modified,  but  insists 
that  he  is  not  beginning  to  regret  his  step  from 
town  to  country  life.  "  Such  a  regret  is  im- 
possible. My  whole  thoughts  nowadays  have  as 
their  basis  the  belief  that  the  country  life  is  the 
only  rational  one."  This  is  satisfactory,  for  the 
record  is  not  very  encouraging  from  a  money- 
making  point  of  view;  in  fact,  it  would  be  difii- 
cult  to  produce  a  book  more  calculated  to  damp 
the  excessive  enthusiasm  of  inexperienced  begin- 
ners than  that  under  notice. 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Morton  gave  up  a  post  in 
the  Civil  Service  and  invested  £117  in  the  pur- 
chase of  four  acres  of  "  heavy,  derelict,  clay-land 
in  Essex,"  erected  a  small  house,  stocked  and  cul- 
tivated his  holding  himself,  and  has  ever  since 
existed  on  a  vegetarian  diet  and  followed  "  the 
simple  life,"  living  chiefly  out-of-doors.  The  de- 
tails are  given  on  p.  66  of  the  income  for  1908, 
thus  : — 

1908. 

Garden £5  14     0 

Fowls       •        ...     27     2     0 

Bees         12  10     0 


£45     6     0 

From  these  totals  has  to  be  deducted  £3  18j.  6d. 
for  tithes,  rates,  and  dog  tax,  nothing  being  al- 
lowed for  rent  or  interest  on  capital.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  particulars  are  given  respecting 
the  cost  of  goats  kept  for  their  milk,  nor  the 
value  of  the  latter. 

It  is  obvious,  as  indeed  the  author  points  out, 
that  if  rent  had  been  paid  and  deducted  from 
the  totals  the  net  result  would  have  borne  a 
poor  aspect.  Readers  seeking  information  on  the 
subject  of  small  holdings  must  be  thankful  to 
Mr.  Morton  for  the  frank  admissions  of  failures 
which  appear  m  the  pages,  and  there  are  so 
many  practical  and  thoughtful  suggestions  that 
the  book  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  in- 
terested in  an  important  subject. 

•  Winninff  a  Living  on  Four  Acrrn,  by  Fred  A.  Morton. 
(London:  A.  C.  Fifleld.)    Price  6d. 


CENTEMA   BIFLORA,   Schinz. 

This    species    can    hardly    be    called  a  good 

garden   plant,    but    it    nevertheless   possesses   an 

interest  of  its  own.     The  plant,  from  which  the 

illustration  in  fig.  61  has  been  prepared  by  Mr. 
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Fig.  6i. — centema  biflora:  flowers  of 
a  dull  magenta  shade. 

Worthington  Smith,  was  presented  to  the  Chelsea 
Physic  Garden  by  Mr.  .J.  Tabor,  of  Swanley 
College,  who  raised  it  from  seeds  received  from 
West  Africa.  Centema  biflora  is  a  member  of 
the  Amarantliacese,  but  when  ovit  of  flower  the 
plant  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
species     of     Caryophyllacete — especially     to     the 


taller-growing  species  of  Dianthus — having  the 
swollen  nodes  and  opposite  leaves  characteristic 
of  that  order.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  dull 
shade  of  magenta,  are  borne  in  terminal  spikes 
from  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length,  and,  like 
other  members  of  the  order,  they  retain  their 
freshness  for  a  considerable  time.  The  plant 
thrives  best  in  a  warm,  freely  ventilated,  inter- 
mediate house,  and  may  be  propagated  either 
from  seeds  or  cuttings. 

Centema  biflora  was  described  by  Schinz  in 
Engl,  and  Prantl.  Naturl.  PflanzenfaTn,  iii., 
la  (1893),  107;  also  in  Engl.  Bot.  Jahrb.,  xxi. 
(1893),  183;  by  Clarke  and  Baker  in  Wyer, 
/'7.   Trap.  Afr.,  vi.,  56,  as  follows: — 

Stem  erect,  2  to  3  feet  high,  scabrid  with 
tubercles  on  the  ribs,  leaves  opposite,  up  to 
3  iuches  long  and  ^  inch  broad,  pubescent,  petioles 
in  the  large  leaves  ^  inch  long,  in  the  smaller 
leaves  hardly  any.  Inflorescences  terminal, 
pedunculate  up  to  2  inches  long  and  ^  inch 
broad,  very  dense,  with  often  ovoid  heads  ^  inch 
long  on  the  same  stem.  Partial  inflorescences 
with  one  or  two  fertile  flowers,  brown-reddish  or 
red,  sterile  flowers  with  scanty,  long,  fine  hairs 
on  their  back,  the  bracts  ending  in  straight 
scabrid  short  spines.  Staminal  tube  and  sterile 
filaments  of  the  genus ;  ovary  ovoid,  hairy,  conic 
at  the  top. 

Psilotrichum  rubellum.  Baker,  Kuw  Bull., 
1897,  is  a  synonym  for  the  plant  now  figured. 
I'he  species  was  collected  by  Welwitsch  in 
Angola,  also  by  Goetze  in  German  East  Africa. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


BAGGING     GRAPES. 

You  recently  alluded  to  the  practice  of  bag- 
ging Grapes  (see  p.  396)  by  putting  bags  over  the 
bunches  to  protect  them  out-doors  from  insects, 
birds,  and  to  prevent  dust  from  accumulating 
on  them.  This,  I  think,  is  a  great  aid  to  the 
growers  of  the  fruit,  as  it  is  kept  in  perfect  con- 
dition when  so  treated. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  golden  orioles 
and  robins  are  very  destructive  to  ripening 
Grapes.  The  orioles  prefer  the  Grapes  of  the 
choicest  quality,  which  are  usually  red  varieties. 
Grapes  when  bagged  colour  up  as  perfectly  as 
can  be  desired,  and  I  think  with  a  finer  bloom 
than  when  not  so  covered. 

As  I  look  back  to  the  trouble  there  used  to  be 
occasioned  in  some  seasons  at  Longleat  in  Eng- 
land by  wasps,  I  think  that  in  all  private  places 
the  Grapes  could  be  bagged  with  advantage,  and 
the  fruit  could,  in  late  vineries,  be  left  on  the 
vines  in  safety  much  longer  than  at  present. 

But  some  may  say,  "  Yes,  but  it  would  take 
a  long  time  to  bag  them."  At  Williamson,  On- 
tario County,  in  this  State,  one  grower  last 
year  bagged  more  than  220,000  bunches.  The 
variety  was  The  Niagara,  a  white  Grape  of 
second  quality  and  somewhat  "  foxy."  The  bags 
were  slipped  up  over  the  bunch  and  pinned  on  the 
top.  I  prefer  tying  the  bag  around  the  stem  of 
the  bunch,  as  then,  if  the  Grapes  are  ripe,  a 
moderate  frost  of  10°  will  not  injure  them  in 
the  least,  as  we  have  found  in  our  own  case. 
The  bagged  Niagara  Grapes  were  kept  and  sent 
to  New  York  City  at  Christmas  time,  and 
brought  10s.  5d.  per  lb.  I  think  it  paid  to  bag 
them,  as  the  fine  bloom  made  them  more  attrar*- 
tive  and  desirable.  Some  growers  who  bag  their 
fruit  cut  off  just  one  corner  of  the  bags  to  allow 
water  to  drain  off,  which  is  a  wise  precaution. 

I  enclose  sample  of  paper  in  bags  to  show  its 
texture.  These  bags  are  the  same  as  are  used  by 
grocers  in  packing  their  goods  for  customers: 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  advisable 
to  put  other  fruits  into  bags.  It  may  be  advis- 
able to  do  so  to  save  large,  fine  specimens  for 
special  purposes,  for  exhibitions  and  other  occa- 
sions, and  I  think  the  bags  should  remain  on 
until  the  fruits  are  wanted.  John  Charlton  ct 
iSonSy  liochestcr,  New  York. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(S&e  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  70-76.) 
(Continued  from  page  }28). 

1,  ENGLAND,  N.W. 

Lancashire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
.are  much  affected  by  the  continued  inclement  state 
of  the  weather  and  by  the  low  temperatures 
throughout  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
The  Strawberry  crops  have  been  heavy,  but  the 
flavour  is  indiiterent,  through  want  of  sunshine. 
Early  and  mid-season  varieties  of  Apples  are  a 
_good  crop,  and  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  very  clean. 
The  late  varieties  are  not  so  plentiful.  Insects 
have  been  unusually  troublesome,  especially  in 
the  small  bush  fruit  trees.  Loganberries  are  a 
good  crop.  The  soil  is  rather  retentive,  resting 
on  red  sandstone  rock.  B.  Cromwell,  Cleveley 
Gardens,  Liverpool. 

We    only    grow    three    or    four    kinds    of 

Strawberries,  such  as  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  and  Ruskin.  The  soil  is  rather 
a  heavy  loam,  with  fair  amount  of  clay ;  very 
wet  and  cold.  T.  Wyton,  Ahbeystead  Gardens^ 
near  Lancaster. 

Westmoreland. — We  had  good  prospects  early 
in  the  season,  but  sharp  frosts  in  May  did  a  lot 
■of  damage.  Our  trees  are  fairly  clean.  A  spray- 
ing of  Cooper's  V2  fluid  was  very  effectual.  Ours 
is  a  gravelly  soil,  requiring  unusually  liberal 
treatment.  W.  A.  Miller,  Underley  Gardens, 
Kirkhy  Lonsdale. 

Cold  east  winds,  with  low  night-tem- 
peratures during  May  and  earlj'  June  caused  the 
Apple  crop  to  suffer  very  much.  All  Plums  on 
walls  have  set  an  enormous  crop,  and  have  to 
be  severely  thinned.  Cherries,  both  sweet  and 
Morellos.  are  also  a  good  average  crop,  although 
a  little  late.  Strawberries  are  later  than  usual, 
owing  to  the  cold,  sunless  weather  of  early 
summer.  The  crop  was  a  good  average,  although 
the  fruits  were  not  so  fine  as  we  generally  have 
them.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle  Gardens, 
Penrith. 

The   spring   gave   promise   of   good   crops 

of  fruit  all  round,  as  blossoms  were  produced 
very  freely  and  the  weather  was  favourable  to 
setting.  Owing  to  the  prolonged  drought  in  May 
and  early  June,  and  the  continuance  of  abnor- 
mally cold  weather,  however,  prospects  are  now 
not  nearly  so  favourable.  Strawberries  failed  to 
swell  to  any  size ;  small  fruits  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  aphis,  &c.,  making  frequent  spray- 
ing necessary.  They  are,  however,  with  the  ex- 
-ception  of  Black  Currants,  of  good  quality.  W. 
Anton,  Brougham  Hall  Gardens,   Penrith. 

Taken    on    a    whole,    the    general    fruit 

■crop  in  Westmoreland  is  quite  up  to  the  average 
AS  far  as  quantity  and  quality  goes.  But  every 
kind  of  fruit  is  in  an  extremely  backward  state, 
and,  despite  the  heavy  rains  we  have  experienced 
lately,  most  of  the  crops  are  badly  infested  with 
green  fly  and  other  insects.  Peaches  out-of-doors 
aet  a  remarkably  heavy  crop,  also  small  fruits, 
with  the  exception  of  Strawberries.  Apples  in 
the  gardens  here  are  the  best  crop  we  have  had 
for  four  or  five  years.  The  soil  is  limestone.  W . 
Gibson,  Levens  Gardens. 

8,    ENGLAND,    S.W 

Cornwall. — Although  the  Apple  crop  is  over 
the  average,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  of 
late  years  the  average  crop  has  been  a  decidedly 
light  one.  In  the  spring  the  Apple  trees,  as  well 
a,B  other  fruits,  were  smothered  with  blossom, 
and  the  fruit  set  in  unusual  numbers,  but  the 
cold,  cutting  winds  caused  large  numbers  to  drop  ; 
yet  sufficient  remains  to  form  a  good  crop,  though 
I  think  it  will  be  of  moderate  quality.  Red  Cur- 
rants are  plentiful  and  good,  but  Black  Currants 
are  poor  and  somewhat  small.  Strawberries  pro- 
mised well,  but  sharp  frost  on  two  nights  de- 
stroyed the  first  fruits  just  as  they  commenced  to 
swell ;  the  late  varieties  are  very  fine.  Gooseber- 
ries form  the  heaviest  and  best  crop  I  have  ever 
seen.  Peaches  are  highly  flavoured,  and  Pears 
promise  to  be  good.  .4.  C.  Bartlett,  Pencarrow 
Gardens,  Bodmin. 

Devonshire. — The  fruit  crops  generally  are 
very  good.  Black  Currants  are  more  plentiful 
than  they  have  been  for  years  past ;  the  bushes 
in  many  parts  were  badly  infested  with  the  mite, 
but,  tha:»ks  to  the  horticultural  Press  for  giving 
publicity   to   the    lime-and-sulphur     remedy,     in 


several  places  where  it  was  very  bad  it  has, 
through  perseverance,  been  stamped  out.  Straw- 
berries have  been  very  fine,  and  the  crops  in 
some  districts  enormous.  Gooseberries  have  been 
sold  at  Id.  per  quart  and  Strawberries  at  l^d. 
per  lb.  !  G.  Loch,  Newcomhes  Gardens. 
Crediton. 

Irrespective     of     kinds,     there     was     an 

abundance  of  blossom  on  all  fruit  trees,  especi- 
ally Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apples.  Locally, 
the  last  are  very  blighted ;  the  foliage  having  a 
burnt  or  scorched  appearance.  A  good  many 
of  the  fruits  have  a  curled  look  and  will  probably 
drop ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  a  fair  crop.  Plums 


valent  on  the    Peas   and    Potatos. 
Mtmhland. 


Geo.    Baher, 


Gloucestershire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
district  are  very  satisfactory  as  a  whole.  The 
Apples  are  very  free  from  scab.  Pears  suffered 
this  season  very  much  from  the  midge  all  over 
the  district,  but  the  crop  left  is  better  than  for 
several  years  past.  The  trees  have  been  very 
clean  and  the  leaves  of  a  lovely  colour.  Plums, 
on  the  high  ground,  are  a  very  heavy  crop,  par- 
ticularly where  the  soil  is  light  and  on  gravel, 
but  on  low  ground  with  heavy  clay  soil  they  suf- 
fered from  frosts.  Small  fruits  are  very  .plentiful. 
The  birds  did  not  seem  to  attack  the  buds  as  in 


■j^^m;^:- 


Fig.  6j.- 
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look  well,  also  Peaches.  We  have  abundance  of 
small  fruits.  The  soil  is  sandy  loam  resting  on 
old   red  sandstone.     Jas.   Mayne,   Birton. 

The  fruit  crops  are  good,  but  late.    Apples 

are  a  very  heavy  crop.  JNlost  sorts  require  thin- 
ning, the  fruits  having  set  in  close  clusters.  Pears 
are  good,  and  represent  an  average  crop.  Cherries 
set  well,  also  Plums,  but  many  have  fallen. 
Peaches  set  well  upon  the  walls.  There  are  some 
blistered  shoots,  owing  to  the  nights  having  been 
cold  with  continuous  fog.  The  six  months'  rain- 
fall is  less  than  15  inches.     Mildew  is  very  pre- 


previous  years.  J.  i?.  Tooley^  Toddington 
Manor   Gardens,    Winchcombe. 

Apples  are  nearly  a  failure  here  this  year. 

The  bloom  was  thin  and  weak  :  aphis  and  cater- 
pillar are  plentiful.  There  are  some  very  good 
crops  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  find  these  on 
stronger  land  than  our  gardens.  Peaches 
are  good.  An  extraordinary  lot  of  Goose- 
berries. Cherries  and  Plums  are  better  here 
than  usual,  as  also  are  Apricots.  Strawberries, 
Raspberries  and  Currants  are  very  satis- 
factory.    Our  soil  is  a  friable  mixture  on  the  old 
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red  sandstone.  John  Banting,  Tortworth  Gar- 
dens, Falfidd. 

Our  Apple  crop  has   suffered  much  from 

the  long-continued  easterly  winds,  and  the  win- 
ter moth  has  injured  many  of  the  trees.  We 
used  grease  bands,  but  I  am  afraid  they  were 
allowed  to  get  too  dry.  Cherries  on  the  walls  are 
very  bad  with  the  black  fly  this  year,  and  this 
pest  requires  constant  attention  to  keep  it  under, 
ir.  Keen,  Bowden  Hall  Gardens,  near  Gloncester. 

Apple  trees  bloomed  abundantly,  but  the 

crop  is  rather  a  light  one,  owing  to  Uie  Apple 
weevil.  Pears  are  a  fair  crop  ;  the  cold  nights, 
with  the  thermometer  below  freezing  point  each 
night  from  May  11  to  16,  did  not  do  much 
damage  in  this  garden.  Apricots,  Peaches, 
Cherries  and  Plums  are  carrying  good  crops. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Currants  are  croppnig 
abundantly.  Strawberries  are  a  good  crop,  but, 
owing  to  the  wet  season,  are  not  up  to  the  aver- 
age in  flavour.  Our  soil,  resting  upon  limestone 
rock,  requires  deep  cultivation.  F.  C.  Walton, 
Stanley  Park  Gardens,  Stroud. 

On   the   whole,   we   have   a   good  crop   of 

fruit.  Strawberries  were  quite  up  to  the  aver- 
age, but  late  in  ripening  owing  to  the  cold,  wet 
weather.  Apples  are  an  average  crop.  Trees 
grown  on  the  Paradise  stock  are  the  most  pro- 
lific, especially  such  kinds  as  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin and  Wyken  Pippin.  Manks  Codlin,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Warner's  King,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Lane's  Prince  Albert  are  the  best-bearing  kinds 
in  the  orchards.  Pears  are  an  average  crop. 
We  are  troubled  much  with  the  Pear  midge. 
Apricots  are  the  lightest  crop.  Many  of 
the  buds  were  killed  in  the  winter  by  severe 
frost.     Plums  are  an  average  crop.     Bush  fruit 


from  an  attack  of  the  Apple  blossom  weevil. 
Pears  are  an  average  crop  and  clean.  Plums  are 
under  average,  but  the  trees  are  healthy  and  the 
crop  is  doing  well.  Small  fruits  are  generally  very 
good,  but  Black  Currants  suffered  very  much 
from  attacks  of  fly.  Our  soil  is  sandy,  subsoil 
red  sandstone.  Thomas  Spencer,  Goodrich 
Court  Gardens,  Ross. 

Monmouthshire. — Notwithstanding  the  abun- 
dant blossom  on  fruit  trees,  the  crops  are  not  so 
good  as  we  anticipated.  Many  unsprayed  Apple 
trees  are  almost  denuded  of  foliage  by  the  cater- 
pillar. (Oak  trees,  also,  have  suffered  in  the 
same  way.)  Pears  are  good,  the  fruit  clean  and 
trees  healthy.  Plums  failed  to  set  in  quantity 
owing  to  the  frost  and  damp  weather  experienced 
when  the  trees  were  in  flower.  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines set  well  and  required  much  thinning.  All 
bush  fruits  are  remarkably  good,  although  aphis 
has  been  troublesome  on  Red  Currants.  Straw- 
berries were  an  enormous  crop,  the  fruit  sound 
and  of  good  flavour.  W.  F.  Wood,  Llanfrechfa 
Grange  Gardens,  Caerleon. 

Apples,    when    in    bud,    were    promising. 

The  cold  weather  and  the  blossom  weevil,  how- 
ever, ruined  the  good  prospects.  Pears  vary,  the 
best  crops  being  on  bush  trees  placed  on  fairly 
high  ground.  Plums  are  a  good  crop  where  the 
trees  have  been  kept  clean  by  spraying.  Peaches 
upon  a  west  wall  are  heavy  crops,  the  trees 
being  clean  and  quite  free  of  blister.  We  at- 
tribute this  state  of  things  to  protecting  the 
trees  in  spring  with  canvas  blinds.  All  bush 
fruits  carry  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit ;  while  the 
CI  ops  of  Strawberries,  though  later  than  usual, 
were  heavy  and  of  good  quality.  Thos.  Cooinber, 
The  Hendre  Gardens,  Monmouth. 
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is  abundant,  and  Cherries,  especially  Morellos, 
a  fine  crop.  The  soil  is  clay,  wdth  subsoil  of 
blue  marly  clay.  A.  Chapman,  Westonhiri  Gar- 
dens,  Tetbury. 

There   is  a  fair  crop  of  most  fruits,   but 

Apricots  suffered  from  the  cold  weather  in 
March.  Gooseberries  are  abundant.  Currants 
promised  well,  but  were  badly  attacked  and 
blighted  by  aphis.  Black  Currants  especially 
suffered,  although  in  some  gardens  they  are 
quite  clean  ;  in  others  all  the  leaves  were  de- 
stroyed. Alfred  E.  T.  Rogers,  The  Gardens, 
Sudeley  Castle. 

Gooseberries,    Black    and    Red    Currants, 

also  Strawberries,  are  record  crops.  Peach  trees 
have  suffered  from  the  leaf  blister.  The  foliage 
of  Apple  trees  is  riddled  with  caterpillars.  Early 
Pears  have  set  better  crops  than  later  kinds,  and 
are  cleaner  in  the  foliage  than  Apples.  W.  H. 
Berry,  Higham  Court  Gardens,  Gloucester. 

Herefordshire. — Some  fruit  trees  are  laden, 
others  have^  practically  no  fruit  on  them.  The 
drought  apd  cold  east  winds  were  the  causes  of 
a  quantity  of  fruit  dropping.  In  the  spring  it 
looked  like  an  extraordinary  year  for  fruit. 
Peaches  set  their  fruit  well,  and  we  have  gathered 
thousands  off  a  wall  about  90  yards  run. 
Strawberries  were  a  huge  crop.  The  same  re- 
mark apphes  to  Red,  White  arid  Black  Currants, 
also  Gooseberries.  Apples  are  only  just  an  aver- 
age crop.  Thos.  Wnikins,  Newport  Hall  Gar- 
dens, Eardisley,  R.S.O. 

The  fruit  crops  generally  are  looking  well, 

although  below  the  average.  Apples  are  a  thin 
crop,  and  some  varieties  have  suffered  from  fly 
very   much    more    than    others   this   season,    also 


Apples  in  practically  the  whole  of  South 

Monmouthshire  will  be  a  very  poor  crop  this  sea- 
son, especially  in  grass  orchards.  Aphis  has  been 
very  troublesome  in  most  districts,  and  very  little 
is  done  in  spraying  the  trees.  Dwarf  trees  are 
somewhat  better  cropped,  but  not  up  to  average. 
This  is  due  to  several  varieties,  such  as  Bis- 
marck, Bramley's,  Lane's  and  Newton  Wonder, 
bearing  very  heavily  last  season.  Pears  are  ex- 
ceptionally free  from  aphis.  The  weather  has 
been  very  cold,  with  little  sunshine,  and  the 
rainfall  has  been  below  the  average.  J.  Basham, 
Bassaleg,   Newport. 

Somersetshire. — In  this  district  the  early 
promise  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  was  good,  but  during 
May  we  had  continued  bright  sunshine,  followed 
by  frost  almost  every  night.  June  was  a  dull, 
wet,  sunless  month,  and  July  has  been  very  cold. 
Black  and  green  fly  have  attacked  almost  every 
tree  in  the  garden  and  caused  much  extra  work 
in  spraying.  G.  Shawley,  Halswell  Park  Gar- 
dens, Bridgwater. 

The    fruit   crop    this   year    is   remarkably 

good,  but  Apple  trees  in  the  orchards  are  very 
much  blighted,  and  many  of  the  Apples  are  fall- 
ing. The  soil  in  this  neighbourhood  i?  of  a  heavy 
clay  nature,  and  on  a  blue  lias  stone  or  limestone. 
W.  Hallrti,  Co-^fsington ,  near  Bridgwater. 

The  present  season  has  been  exceptionally 

bad  for  aphis  of  all  kinds;  complaints  are  heard 
on  all  sides.  It  has  been  a  constant  fight  to  keep 
trees  clean.  In  many  cases  Apple  trees  are  badly 
crippled.  Raspberries  did  not  make  very  good 
growth  last  season,  and  during  the  winter  the 
canes  wore  injured  by  the  severe  weather.  Straw- 
berries have  been  good,  though  the  heavy  rains 


caused  some  of  the  fruits  to  decay;  the  sea- 
son has  been  a  long  one.  Apricots  are  a  heavy 
crop,  necessitating  much  thinning,  foUowmg  a 
year  almost  blank.  The  staple  so3  is  very  shal- 
low in  some  cases ;  when  wet,  very  sticky,  but 
quickly  dries  out;  overlying  the  white  lias  ■  lower 
down  it  becomes  a  heavy  clay.  Where  the  stone 
has  been  drawn  and  the  soil  made  up,  good  crops 
are  produced.  Geo.  H.  Head,  Kingsdon  Manor 
Gardens,  Taunton. 

There  was  an  excellent  show  of  blossom 

on  everything  this  spring,  and,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  frosts  at  the  critical  times,  a  good  '"set" 
was  the  result.  The  only  drawback  in  this  dis- 
trict has  been  a  most  persistent  attack  of  fly  on 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  of  every  description,  Pears 
excepted,  and  a  good  deal  of  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended on  spraying.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do 
more  of  it,  still  more  satisfactory  results  would 
have  been  obtained.  The  weather  has  been  so 
bad  that  growth  was  slow,  the  night  tem- 
peratures being  more  like  autumn  than  summer. 
A.  Shakelton,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard. 

Worcestershire.— The  fruit  crops,  on  the 
w'hole,  are  very  good  indeed,  many  of  the  varie- 
ties of  Apples  having  set  their  fruits  in  bunches, 
consequently  they  will  have  to  be  freely  thinned. 
Much  of  our  success  must  be  attributed  to  timely 
winter  spraying,  the  '"  Woburn  Winter  W^ash  " 
having  proved  most  effectual.  We  have  also  used 
concentrated  alkali  wash  with  excellent  results. 
Bunyard's  Blight  Cure  for  American  blight  is  ex- 
cellent. Black  Currants  are  healthy  and  good. 
Any  badly  mite-affected  bushes  were  dug  up  and 
burned,  and  on  all  other  bushes  (many  hundreds) 
the  swollen  buds  were  kept  picked  off  and  burned. 
Rivers'  Early  Proline  Plum  has  enormous  crops. 
Soil,  sandy  loam  overlying  new  red  sandstone 
formation.  A.  Young,  W itley  Court  Gardens, 
W  orcester . 

The  Apple  crops  are  disappointing  when 

contrasted  with  the  quantity  of  healthy  bloom, 
apparently  due  to  adverse  climatic  conditions  dur- 
■  ing  the  setting  period,  viz.,  hot  scorching  sun  by 
day  and  frosty  east  wind  hy  night,  continuous 
and  persistent.  Pears  are  healthy  and  good,  there 
being  far  less  Pear  midge  this  ye'ar  than  for  years 
past.  Stone  fruits  are  very  good  crops  generally, 
but  trees  have  been  attacked  again  and  again 
with  aphis  of  the  most  tenacious  and  virulent 
type,  involving  extreme  measures  with  washing, 
spraying  and  dipping.  The  winter  moth  larvae 
has  also  given  considerable  trouble,  in  spite  of 
some  grease-banding.  We  have  much  to  learn 
yet,  outside  the  laboratory,  to  successfully  and 
certainly  cope  with  insect  pests  under  all  condi- 
tions of  climate.  Strawberries  have  been  heavy 
crops,  but  flavourless,  owing  to  cold  nights  and 
absence  of  sunshine  by  day;  many  of  the  best 
fruit  decayed  prematurely  through  so  much 
humidity.  William  Crump,  Madre&field  Court 
Gardens,  Malvern. 

{To    be   continued.) 


REMOVAL  OF  PALMS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  removeil  his  col- 
lection of  Palms  from  San  Francisco  to  Los 
Robles,  at  San  Gabriel,  near  Los  Angeles,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  600  miles. 

The  Palms  included  two  large  specimens  of 
Phoenix  canariensis,  each  30  feet  in  height. 
These  are  of  some  historic  interest,  having 
been  a  feature  on  Nob  Hill  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  They  are  relics  of  the  "  Big  Fire  "  of 
1906,  at  which  time  Mr.  Huntington's  magnifi- 
cent residence  was  destroyed  along  with  every- 
thing else  in  that  district. 

The  fire  stripped  the  Palms  completely  of  all 
their  leaves,  leaving  only  the  blackened  stems, 
but  in  the  three  years  which  have  elapsed 
fresh  growth  has  been  made  and  new  well- 
developed  crowns  have  appeared,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illu.stTation   (fig.   62). 

The  work  of  removnig  the  Palms  was  done 
by  the  JIcRorie-McLaren  Company,  of  this  city. 
The  task,  owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  plants, 
proved  one  of  some  difficulty.  Each  Palm,  when 
boxed,  w'oighed  18  tons,  the  boxes  being 
10  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep.  A  special 
truck  was  commissioned,  and  a  team  of  10  horses 
was  required  in  order  to  convey  the  plants  to 
the  railway  station,  where  they  were  safely 
loaded  each  on  a  flat  car.  Wm.  Mcil.  Brown, 
Mciilo  I'arh,  California. 
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DENDROBIUM    ACUMINATUM. 

Thts  handsome  species  (see  fig.  64)  was 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  17th 
inst.,  when  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Moore, 
Ltd.,  Rawdon,  Leeds.  Though  it  belongs  to  the 
dwarf  section  of  Dendrobium,  the  flowers  are  not 
small,  being  more  than  3  inches  across ;  they  are 
white  delicately  suffused  with  rose-pink.  Its 
nearest  ally  is  D.  Treacherianum,  a  Bornean 
species.  D.  acuminatum  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippine   Islands. 


The  Week's  Work. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodek,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

WaUring.—li  is  best  to  apply  a  mulch  imme- 
diately after  watering.  During  very  hot  weather 
such  plants  as  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Chrysanthe- 
mums. Violets  and  Sweet  Peas  require  copious 
waterings,  and  to  give  water  every  alternate 
day  is  not  too  often.  All  climbers,  including 
Roses,  should,  during  dry  weather,  be  watered 
often,  and  the  foliage  syringed,  otherwise 
red  spider  wUl  attack  the  plants.  Plant.-) 
in  vases,  pots  and  tubs,  on  terraces,  &c.,  may 
require  water  several  times  daily.  Small  seed- 
lings and  plants  in  nurseries  intended  for 
autumn  and  spring  bedding  must  not  be 
neglected  in  this  matter. 

Hoeing. — Keep  the  hoe  at  work  to  destroy 
weeds,  which  should  be  uprooted  before  thoy 
produce  their  seeds,  which  some  species  do  very 
quickly. 

Ferns. — Though  these  plants  are  generally 
placed  in  shaded  spots,  they,  nevertheless,  re- 
quire frequent  watering,  especially  when  planted 
near  the  base  of  large  trees.  These  should  have 
an  abundance  of  moisture  during  dry  weather, 
as  Ferns  are  very  impatient  of  drought.  The 
watering  is  best  done  in  the  cool  of  the  after- 
noon. Ferns  growing  by  the  sides  of  lakes  or 
ponds  need  very  little  attention  beyond  keep- 
ing them  clear  of  weeds  and  rubbish.  Hymeno- 
phyllum  tunbridgensis  does  well  when  fastened 
on  a  sandstone  rock  in  the  shade,  but  it  needs 
to  be  kept  moist  and  protected  from  the  ravages 
of  birds. 

Hoses. — When  the  rambler  varieties  have 
finished  flowering  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out 
nearly  all  the  old  wood  that  has  flowered.  This 
will  enable  the  new  growths  to  develop  and  ripen 
their  shoots  better.  The  surface  soil  about  the 
roots  should  be  stirred,  a  little  fertiliser  worked 
in,  and  the  ground  well  watned.  This  will  assist 
the  plants  to  build  up  strong  shoots  for  next 
season's  flowering.  A  syringing  occasionally 
with  some  insecticide  will  keep  Uie  foliage  clean 
and   destroy   insect  pest  and   mildew. 

Bamboo^'. — These  shrubs  are  sending  up  fresh 
canes,  therefore  a  good  soaking  will  benefit  them 
considerably,  and  especially  those  that  are 
planted  in  large  beds  with  other  shrubs.  A 
gentle  stream  of  water  allowed  to  trickle  over 
the  roots  for  some  hours  will  often  recuperate 
a  half-worn-out  plant.  Dryness  at  the  roots  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  prematMre  flowering  of 
Bamboos.  In  the  case  of  plants  that  are  very 
dry,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  little  trench 
a  few  feet  from  the  ball  and  fill  this  with  water 
frequently  till  the  whole  is  well  soaked.  The 
majority  of  varieties  and  species  are  throwing 
up  extraordinarily  strong  shoots  this  season,  and 
they  will  require  help  to  mature  them.  All 
newly-planted  shrubs  of  other  species  should  be 
examined  to  ascertain  if  their  roots  lack  mois- 
ture. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Winter  Cucumbejs. — A  batch  of  plants  shoiiUl 
be  raised  now  for  supplying  fruits  throughout  the 
winter  months.  A  variety  of  good  constitution 
must  be  selected  for  this  cropping  :  one  we  find 
excellent  for  the  purpose  is  "  All  the  Year 
Round."  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  3-inch  pots,  in 
a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil,  which  should  be 
sufficiently  moist  for  the  seeds  to  germinate,  as 
this  will  dispense  with  watering.  As  soon  as 
the  seedlings  are  through  the  soil,   place  them 


near  to  the  glass  to  encourage  a  sturdy  growth. 
When  they  have  rooted  fairly  well  they  should 
be  repotted  into  6-inch  pots,  again  placing 
them  near  to  the  glass.  In  the  mean- 
time a  house  must  be  got  in  readiness  for 
their  planting,  choosing  a  light  structure  and  one 
that  is  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Preparatory  to  planting,  the 
glass  and  woodwork  of  the  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  with  hot  water  and  the  walls 
limewashed.  The  hot  bed  on  which  the  Cucum- 
bers   are    planted    should    be    made    with    half- 


[Fhotogr.iph  by  John  Gregory. 

Fig.  6^. — dendrobium  acuminatum:  flowers 
white,  tinted  with  rose-pink. 

decayed  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  equal  parts, 
after  the  mate.-ials  have  been  thrown  in  a  heap 
and  turned  several  times  to  allow  the  noxious 
gases  to  escape.  A  few  inches  of  decayed  leaves 
should  be  placed  over  the  surface  of  the  bed 
before  the  soil  is  applied.  A  lighter  compost 
than  that  which  was  used  for  the  summer  crop 
will  be  necessary  for  this  batch,  as  plants  of 
medium  growth  withstand  the  dull,  sunless 
weather  of  winter  best.  When  the  plants  are 
well  rooted,  plant  them  in  small  mounds  of  soil 


composed  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-mould.  Allow 
them  to  grow  steadily  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
avoid  excessive  fire-heat,  but  rather  make  full  use 
of  the  sun's  heat  by  closing  the  structure  early  in 
the  afternoon. 

Early  rineri/. — The  vines  may  now  be  partly 
pruned,  shortening  the  shoots  back  to  about  one- 
third  of  their  length.  The  lateral  growths  should 
also  be  cut  away.  Il  the  borders  are  well 
drained,  a  good  soaking  with  diluted  liquid 
manure  will  assist  the  canes  to  swell  their  buds. 
Whenever  opportunity  offers  cleanse  the  vines, 
and  especially  if  mealy  bug  is  present,  with  a 
mixture  of  strong,  soft  soapy  water,  to  which  a 
little  sulphur  has  been  added.  Work  the  specific 
into  the  crevices  with  a  stiff  brush.  Soft  soap 
and  sulphur  mixture  is  an  excellent  remedy 
for  all  kinds  of  insect  pests  on  vines. 

Melons  in  frames. — Plants  carrying  fruits 
approaching  maturity  will  need  every  assistance 
to  ripen  the  latter  perfectly.  The  fruits  must  be 
suspended  so  that  they  are  only  partially  shaded 
by  the  foliage.  JMuch  care  .should  be  exercised 
in  affording  fresh  air.  When  the  fruits  are 
ripening  water  must  be  withheld  at  the  roots  and 
the  top  of  the  frame  left  slightly  and  continu- 
ously open  to  keep  the  atmosphere  dry,  as  much 
moisture  in  the  air  causes  the  fruits  to  crack. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Heliotrope. — Plants  in  small  pots  should  now 
be  shifted  into  others  5  inches  in  diameter.  Pot 
firmly  and  afterwards  place  the  plants  in  a  close 
frame  for  a  few  days,  but  when  they  have  re- 
covered from  the  disturbance  at  the  roots, 
stand  them  in  the  open  on  a  layer  of  ashes. 
They  may  remain  in  that  position  until  Sep- 
tember, when  they  should  be  placed  in  a  warm, 
light  house,  in  which  they  will  flower. 

Gardenia. — Plants  which  were  pruned  severely 
last  spring  should  be  assisted  in  maturing  their 
shoots  by  allowing  them  plenty  of  room  and 
ventilation.  This  will  induce  the  plants  to  set 
their  flower-buds.  Young  Gardenias  which  re- 
quire larger  pots  should  receive  attention  at  an 
early  date,  so  that  they  may  be  well  established 
by  the  end  of  the  autumn.  A  suitable  potting 
soil  is  one  composed  of  three  parts  loam,  one  of 
leaf-soil,  with  a  little  dried  cow-dung  and  plenty 
of  silver  sand.  The  soil  should  be  made  firm  in 
the  pots,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  bre«k 
the  roots.  Except  for  a  short  time  after  being 
repotted,  Gardenias  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun's  rays.  During  active  growth  they  are  best 
suited  by  a  high  temperature  and  a  humid  atmo- 
sphere. When  the  flower-buds  are  well  set,  the 
young  shoots,  which  spring  from  their  bases, 
should  be  pinched  out,  or  the  flower-buds  may 
drop. 

Primula. — After  this  date  it  will  not  be  wise 
to  remove  the  lights  from  the  frames  at  night- 
time, as  there  is  a  danger  from  heavy,  cold  rains. 
The  lights  may  be  tilted  to  admit  fresh  air. 
Except  those  of  the  latest  batch,  all  the  plants 
.should  now  be  in  their  flowering-pots.  Well- 
rooted  plants  may  receive  occasional  doses  of 
soot-water,  and  be  given  a  little  artificial  manure, 
which  should  be  dusted  over  the  surface  of  the 
soil. 

Cyclamen, — As  autumn-raised  Cyclamens  are 
generally  the  most  satisfactory,  seed  should  be 
sown  about  this  time  in  well-drained  pans  of 
sandy  soil.  The  seeds  germinate  best  in  an  in- 
termediate temperature,  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  must  contain  a  moderate  amount  of 
moisture. 

Azalea. — These  plants  are  forming  their  flower- 
buds  and  should  receive  some  manurial  assist- 
ance. Care  in  selecting  the  stimulant  is  very 
necessary  ;  if  liquid  manure  is  used  it  should  be 
weak  and  clear,  and  may  be  made  from  sheep's- 
droppings  soaked  in  water;  should  the  liquid 
become  puddled,  the  addition  of  a  piece  of  un- 
slaked lime  will  clarify  it.  The  manure  water 
may  well  be  alternated  with  a  light  surface- 
dressing  of  some  approved  chemical  manure. 
The  plants  should  be  heavily  syringed  twice  daily 
in  fine  weather  as  a  check  against  insect  pests. 

Caniellia. — This  plant  also  requires  some 
assistance  in  building  up  the  flower-buds.  Whilst 
the  plants  in  pots  and  tubs  are  still  out-of-doora 
they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  \V.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  TRtvoR  Lawkence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Resting  Dendrohiums. — Many  of  the  Dendro- 
biums,  and  especially  those  of  the  nobile  section, 
are  now  completing  their  growths.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  them  frequently,  in  order 
that  those  which  have  ceased  growing  and  have 
their  leaves  at  the  extremities  of  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  fully  expanded,  may  be  removed  to 
a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere,  where  they  will 
receive  the  benefit  of  extra  light.  They  should 
be  exposed  gradually  to  full  sunshine,  in  order 
to  mature  the  newly-made  growths.  Beginners 
should  bear  in  mind  that,  to  retain  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  constitution,  everything  appertain- 
ing to  the  drying  and  resting  of  these  plants 
must  be  gradual,  also  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  plants  to  make  only  one  set  of  growths 
in  a  year,  and  that  these  growths  must  bo 
thoroughly  ripened.  The  plants  "will  be  per- 
fectly safe  for  the  next  few  weeks  in  a  house 
where  the  night  temperature  is  about  60°,  but 
after  that  time  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
structure  having  a  cooler  and  drier  atmosphere, 
where  they  may  be  allowed  plenty  of  fresh  air. 
The  night  temperature,  during  the  autumn 
months,  should  range  between  60°  and  50°,  or, 
in  very  cold  weather,  45".  If  a  house  can  be 
devoted  entirely  to  such  species  as  D.  Wardi- 
anum,  D.  crassinode,  D.  Findleyanum,  D. 
melanodiscus,  D.  chrysodiscus,  and  D.  nobile 
and  its  numerous  hybrids,  it  will  be  easy  to 
choose  a  position  on  one  side  for  the  plants  that 
have  completed  their  growths,  where  they  will 
enjoy  more  light  and  air  but  less  moisture.  It 
will  be  easy  to  regulate  the  temperature  in  this 
house  to  the  requirements  of  the  Dendrobiums, 
and  the  valves  of  the  hot-water  pipes  may  be 
gradually  turned  off  as  the  plants  complete  their 
season's  growth.  Do  not  withhold  water  entirely 
from  the  roots  immediately  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  completed,  otherwise  they  may  receive 
a  check,  and  buds  will  start  into  growth 
which  should  remain  dormant  till  after  the 
flowering  season.  This  treatment  would  also 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  numerous  young 
rootlets  pushing  out  from  the  roots  made  at  an 
earlier  stage  j  which  roots  should  be  encouraged 
to  grow  for  as  long  a  time  as  possible,  since 
they  are  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  plants.  It 
is  advisable  to  examine  the  plants  daily,  and 
immediately  any  sign  of  shrivelling  in  the  pseudo* 
bulbs  is  detected,  to  give  them  a  thorough 
watering,  but  this  should  not  be  repeated  until 
the  whole  compost  is  quite  dry.  When  the  plants 
have  become  accustomed  to  the  resting  treat- 
ment and  the  pseudo-bulbs  thoroughly  hardened, 
many  of  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow,  and,  although 
unsightly,  they  must  be  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  fall  away  naturally.  In  the  case  of  plants 
still  in  vigorous  growth,  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere 
mu-st  be  maintained.  Let  them  be  removed  to 
the  plant-stove  and  exposed  gradually  to  sunshine 
both  morning  and  afternoon  in  preparation  for 
receiving  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  later 
on.  The  splendid  D.  Hookerianum  (chrysotis) 
always  proves  more  difficult  to  cultivate  than 
many  others.  I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  com- 
posts and  different  temperatures,  positions,  &c., 
for  this  plant,  but,  until  the  last  few  years,  failed 
to  keep  it  alive  for  any  length  of  time.  How- 
ever, since  potting  the  plants  in  the  new  Orchid 
compost  and  affording  them  a  Cattleya-house  tem- 
perature— some  suspended  to  the  roof  and  others 
standing  down  among  the  Cattleyas — they  have 
grown  very  freely  and  satisfactorily.  At  the 
present  time  plants  of  this  species  are  producing 
their  flowers.  This  beautiful  Dendrobium  should 
never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots. 

Hot  water  system. — The  present  is  a  suitable 
time  to  overhaul  the  heating  apparatus.  The 
nights  will  soon  become  chilly,  and  many  tender 
and  valuable  plants  may  be  injured  if  the  work 
is  delayed.  The  boilers  should  be  emptied  and 
thoroughly  cleansed  of  all  sediment;  loose  joints 
and  cracked  hot-water  pipes  must  be  made  good  ; 
all  valves  oiled  ;  and  the  overflow  and  feed  pipes 
put  in  good  order.  The  fire-bars,  the  flues,  in- 
cluding those  over  the  boilers,  and  ash-pit  doors 
should  also  receive  attention.  It  is  important 
that  the  chimneys  be  swept  clean,  and  all  accu- 
mulations of  soot  and  rubbish  at  their  base,  as 
well  as  at  the  back  of  the  boilers,  must  be  cleared 
awa;(.  iy  While  this  work  is  being  done,  the  plants 
in  the  warmest  houses  should  be  kept  rather 
drier  than  usual  at  the  roots,  :md  there  should 
be  a  correspondingly  less  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere  than  when  fircheat  is  employed. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

MorelJo  Cherries. — The  Morello  Cherry  suc- 
ceeds in  almost  any  part  of  the  garden.  The 
trees  thrive  exceedingly  well  on  walls  having  a 
northern  aspect,  and  in  such  situations  they  are 
for  the  most  part  generally  grown.  In  common 
with  other  varieties  of  Cherries,  the  IMorello  has 
borne  a  bountiful  crop  this  season.  The  fruits 
may  be  thiinied  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe, 
and  those  gathered  may  be  used  for  cooking,  but 
for  bottling  and  preserving  generally  they  should 
be  fully  developed  though  not  over  ripe.  After 
sufficient  fruits  have  been  gathered  for  preserv- 
ing, the  remainder  may  be  left  on  the  trees  to 
be  utilised  as  required.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
j\Iorello  Cherries  will  hang  for  a  considerable 
time  after  they  are  ripe.  They  should  be  closely 
watched,  and  at  the  first  sign  of  shrivelling  the 
remainder  of  the  crop  should  be  harvested  with- 
out dalay,  or  decay  will  soon  set  in.  Trees  in 
fruit  require  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots: 
clear  water  being  best  at  this  stage.  When  the 
fruits  have  been  picked,  any  r.ecessary  pruning 
should  be  done  at  once. 

Pruning. — The  Morello  Cherry  needs  different 
pruning  to  the  Sweet  Cherry,  and  should  be 
treated  in  this  respect  somewhat  like  the  Peach 
and  Nectarine.  This  consists  of  cutting  out 
all  the  old  fruiting  wood  that  can  be  spared 
and  of  saving  young  shoots  which  will  pro- 
duce the  best  fruits  next  year.  The  main 
branches  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless 
any  are  unhealthy,  in  which  case  the  branch  or 
branches  should  be  cut  clean  out  and  the  space 
filled  in  with  young  shoots.  The  branches  should 
be  trained  thinly  apart  to  allow  the  young  shoots 
to  ripen  and  develop  their  fruit-buds.  Little  or 
no  pruning  will  be  necessary  in  the  winter 
months,  the  principal  work  then  will  be  to  loosen 
and  cleanse  the  trees.  One  advantage  in  pruning 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  cleared,  and  whilst  the 
leaves  are  still  on  the  trees,  is  that  the  operator 
will  not  be  likely  to  tie  in  too  much  new  growth. 
At  least  6  inches  of  space  should  be  left  between 
the  shoots.  Thoroughly  cleanse  the  trees  and 
if  necessary  water  them  until  the  leaves  fall. 

Oeneral  work. — Showery  weather,  following  a 
dull  fortnight,  has  caused  weeds  to  spring  up  in 
great  profusion.  Keep  the  dutch  hoe  constantly 
at  work  in  the  fruit  quarters,  not  waiting  till  the 
weeds  are  large  and  require  hand-pulling,  as  this 
involves  more  than  double  the  amount  of  labour. 
If  the  hoe  is  kept  busy,  the  small  weeds  will 
shrivel  up  with  the  sun's  heat,  and  give  no  fur- 
ther trouble. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  HoubC,  Elstree,  Herlfordsbire. 

Parsley. — Parsley  is  in  great  demand  all  the 
year  round,  and  it  is  necessary  but  often  difficult 
to  maintain  a  constant  supply.  During  the 
next  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  two  sowings 
should  be  made  on  a  south  border.  The  seed 
should  be  placed  in  shallow  drills  and  a  good 
dressing  of  soot  applied  before  raking  the  soil 
over  the  seeds  prior  to  giving  a  copious  watering. 
As  soon  a^  the  first  rough  leaf  is  made,  a  portion 
of  the  young  plants  should  be  pricked  off  into 
cold  frames,  the  soil  in  which  should  be  raised 
to  within  1  foot  of  the  glass.  Make  the  soil  very 
firm,  and  plant  in  rows  at  9  to  10  inches  apart, 
allowing  a  distance  of  6  inches  between  the  plants 
in  the  rows.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  plant  a  row  at 
the  foot  of  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  building, 
where,  during  a  mild  winter,  it  will  furnish  a 
supply  of  fresh  leaves.  The  seedlings  in  the 
seed-bed  should  be  thinned  6  inches  apart  and 
the  ground  kept  constantly  hoed  and  frequently 
dusted  with  soot.  Parsley  from  early  sowings 
planted  out  in  the  spring  require  all  the  old 
foliage  to  be  removed.  Apply  a  light  dressing 
of  a  reliable  artificial  manure  and  some  fresh 
soot,  stirring  up  the  soil  deeply  with  the  draw 
hoe  between  the  plants. 

Celery. — Celery  in  all  iitagea  is  now  growing 
freely.  This  crop  will  require  much  attention 
and  plenty  of  moisture  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 
Carefully  remove  all  the  surplus  side  growths,  and 
attend  to  the  covering  of  the  shoots  for  blanching. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  to  blanch  too  much  of 
each  stem  at  one  time.  About  every  succeeding 
ten  days  a  small  ))ortion  of  either  brown  paper 
or  fine  soil  should  bo  added,  taking  care  that  the 


whole  of  the  leaf-stalks  are  drawn  tightly  to- 
gether and  the  soil  placed  firmly.  Keep  a  sharp 
look-out  for  the  Celery  fly,  and  take  steps  to. 
destroy  the  grubs  before  any  serious  damage  is 
done. 

Cauliflowers. — Late  plantings  of  Cauliflowers 
should  be  made  secure  against  strong  winds.  This 
can  be  done  by  placing  a  quantity  of  earth 
around  each  stem,  well  up  to  the  heart,  and 
making  it  thoroughly  firm.  Immediately  the 
heads  are  formed,  see  that  they  are  carefully  pro- 
tected from  the  light  by  placing  leaves  over  them 
and  tyiiag  up  the  outside  foliage. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  make  up  beds, 
choosing,  in  preference  to  the  Mushroom  house 
proper,  quite  a  cool  shed  which  is  not  too  airy 
and  where  the  atmosphere  can  be  kept  moist. 
Almost  any  building  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
will  be  found  suitable.  Beds  may  also  be  made 
up  in  the  open,  but  take  care  to  elevate  them 
slightly  above  the  natural  level,  so  that  the 
materials  do  not  become  saturated  with  water. 
Make  them  ridge-shaped  and  place  the  manure 
together  as  firmly  as  possible.  Insert  the  spawn, 
when  the  heat  is  well  on  the  decline,  and  apply 
a  layer  of  soil  from  good  fibrous  loam  to  the 
depth  of  about  an  inch.  Afterwards  cover  with 
a  layer,  about  1  foot  in  thickness,  of  good  stable 
litter. 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS.  , , 

By  W.  W.   Pettigrew,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

Band  jjerforniatices  in  public  -parks  on 
Sundays. — The  question  as  to  how  far  a  public 
body  ought  to  cater  for  the  amusement  and  Re- 
creation of  the  people  on  Sunday  is  one  which 
involves  many  difficulties,  and  is  a  subject  that 
cannot  fail — in  this  country  at  least — to  give  rise 
to  a  good  deal  ai  controversy.  That  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
relinquish  the  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to  the  im- 
propriety of  playing  games  on  Sunday  may  easily 
be  proved  by  a  visit  to  a  golf  course  or  tennis 
ground  in  almost  any  part  of  the  country  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  week.  Many  golf  courses  are 
thronged  with  players  on  Sunday,  while  tennis 
matches  are  not  by  any  means  uncommon  on  that 
day. 

So  far,  I  am  not  aware  that  either  of  these 
games  is  officially  recognised  or  permitted  on 
Sundays  in  any  public  parks  in  Britain,  but  such 
pastimes  as  bathing,  boating  and  skating  have 
for  long  been  allowed  in  many  public  parks  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  recently,  in  the  vicinity  of 
London,  it  is  alleged  that  football  matches  are 
permitted  on  that  day.  Although  the  demand 
for  facilities  for  playing  games  on  Sunday  is  not 
at  present  very  pressing,  it  is  undoubtedly  in- 
creasing, and  in  respect  to  some  games  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  faced  at  no  distant  date. 

With  regard  to  the  provision  of  music  on  Sun- 
days— which  may  very  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  cognate  to  Sunday  games,  &c. — the  demand 
has  already  become  so  great  that  many  park 
authorities  have  acceded  to  it,  and  Sunday  con- 
certs in  parks  are  common.  Many  people  who 
would  not  for  one  moment  advocate  the  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  of  what  is  known  as  the 
"  Continental  Sunday,"  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  Sunday  band  perform- 
ance in  parks,  under  the  impression  that  by  so 
doing  they  were  enabling  the  masses  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  good  music,  which  on  any 
other  day  of  the  week  it  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible for  them  to  enjoy.  Theoretically,  this  is  all 
well  and  good,  but  in  practice  it  does  not  work 
out,  for,  generally  speaking,  the  habitue  of  the 
Sunday  band  performance  is  the  same  individual 
who  frequents  the  week-night  performances.  .As 
far  as  the  convenience  to  the  masses  is  concerned, 
it  seems  as  if  it  would  hardly  m.atter  whether 
there  were  bands  in  the  parks  on  Sundays  or  not. 

With  regard  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  question 
of  Smiday  games  and  amusements,  park  orticials 
do  not  as  a  rule  bother  their  heads,  but  the 
majority  of  theni  are  certainly  antagonistic  on 
other  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  Sundiiy  games 
and  amusements  mean  the  employment  of  addi- 
tional Sunday  labour,  and  the  consequent  inter- 
ference with  the  legitimate  rest  of  the  staff.  It 
also  introduces  a  more  or  less  rowdy  eletnent  into 
the  parks,  which  would  not  otherwise  be  present 
on  "Sunday.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  but 
natural  tliat  park  officials  would  very  much  rather 
be  without  the  Sunday  baud  performance. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  shoulJ  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,   as    well    as    specimens  or    plants 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEP,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  attd  duly 
signed  bv  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  lodi  not  be 
prinicdj'but  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/ good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/«  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flo'wers,  trees,  &c,,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  Hgv/s.— Correspondents  will  ereatly  oblige  by  seiuiingto 
the  Editots  early  intelligejice  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirahie 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

r^eyi-Bpapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY,  AUGUST  31— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
James  Hudson,  on  "The  Gardens  by   the   Lake    of 
Como  "). 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  1- 

Carlisle  Fl.  Sh.  (2  days).    Glasgow  and  W.  of  Scotland 

Soc.  Exh.  at  Glasgow  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  2- 

Nat.  Dahlia  Src.  Exh.  at  Crystal  Palace  (2  days). 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4— 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 


Average    Mkan    Tempebature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 59'8° 
Actual  Temperatures  : — 

LoHDon.—  We.lnesday,  August  25-  (6  p.m.):  Max.  67°; 
Min.  57°. 
Gantenoi'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l^ondon —Thursday,  Auf;usl  26 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  30 ;  Temp.  69°  ;  Weather— 
Dull. 
PROVmcES.—  lVednesdjiy.'Avgust  21 :  Max.  63°  Oxford 
Min.  62°  N.E.  Coast  of  Scotland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY— 

Great  Trade  Sales  of  Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  6S,  Cheapside, 

London,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10. 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  London,  E.G.,  by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 


Intensive 

Cultivation 

and 


Every   form   of   intensive   cul- 
tivation   is   now    receiving   in- 
creased attention,    for   one    of 
French         ^jjg  great  problems  of  the  time 
Gardening.     .       "  '  i      i- 

is    to    advance    production   so 

that  larger  quantities  may  compensate  for 
lower  prices.  But  it  is  not  only  by  magnify- 
ing the  crops  from  a  given  area  that  success 
may  be  secured  ;  there  is  the  question  of  im- 
proved quality,  which  also  demands  con- 
sideration as  a  factor  in  obtaining  a  favour- 
able balance-sheet.  Still  another  highly- 
important  matter  is  connected  with  the  need 
for  getting  crops  of  both  fruit  and  vegetables 
as  early  as  possible  in  their  respective  seasons. 
It  is  with  especial  reference  to  the 
last-mentioned  consideration  that  the  term 
"  French  gardening  "  has  come  into  so  much 
prominence  in  recent  years,  though  it  is  too 
often  erroneously  employed  as  signifying  inten- 
sive cultivation  generally.  We  have  long  been 
familiar  with  the  admirable  work  of  our  French 
confreres,  whose  industry  and  skdl  deserve  all 
the  praise  which  they  receive.  But  there  are 
two  points  which  should  not  be  overlooked. 
One  is  that  their  productions  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  their  country- 
men, and  the  other,  that  equally  skilful  inten- 
sive cultivation  of  a  general  character  has 
been  practised  by  British  market-gardeners 
and  even  private  gardeners,  over  a  long 
period.     The  value  of  early  produce  has  been 


fully  recognised,  and  frames,  hand-lights,  and 
hot-beds  of  manure,  have  been  utilised,  not- 
withstanding that  prrsent-day  gardeners  have 
become  so  used  to  hot-water  heating  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  neglecting  the  advantages 
to  be  got  from  a  good  hot-bed.  AVlien  failure 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  commercial 
gardeners,  it  has  been  much  more  frequently 
traceable  to  other  causes  than  the  lack  of 
cultural  ability.  By  all  means  let  us  learn 
the  lessons  to  be  derived  from  our  neighbours' 
practice,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  be  just 
to  our  own  growers ;  some  of  the  sensational 
articles  and  pamphlets  issued  during  the  past 
year  or  two  have  almost  ignored  them. 

In  advocating  the  introduction  of  French 
methods,  an  important  circumstance  is 
commonly  overlooked,  namely,  that  the 
amount  of  fresh  vegetables  employed  in 
Paris  and  other  Continental  cities,  either  for 
salads  or  in  other  ways,  is  enormously  greater 
in  proportion  to  the  population  than  it  is  here. 
The  custom  and  taste  of  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lations are  totally  different,  and  the  British 
public  will  need  considerable  education  upon 
the  lines  adopted  by  Mr.  Eustace  Miles  before 
our  consumers  will  appreciate  the  early  salads 
to  the  same  extent  as  Continental  folk. 
Further,  to  command  large  and  general  sales 
of  such  produce,  the  prices  must  be  low ;  but 
that  is  exactly  what  the  so-called  "  French 
gardener  "  in  England  cannot  look  forward 
to  with  any  sense  of  satisfaction,  for  he  has 
to  meet  the  heavy  expenses  which,  as  even 
the  most  sanguine  advocates  of  this  system 
admit,  are  unavoidable. 

As.  regards  labour,  the  conditions  are  like- 
wise very  different  in  the  two  countries.  The 
French  market-gardener  and  his  family 
work  longer  hours  and  live  mora  sparingly 
than  do  those  of  the  same  class  here,  and  a 
similar  remark  applies  to  ordinary  labourers. 
The  cost  of  production  is,  therefore,  greater 
in  England  than  in  France ;  considerable 
changes  will  have  to  be  effected  before  there 
is  any  approach  to  equalisation  in  this  matter. 
"When  it  cemes  to  a  question  of  exporting 
their  produce,  Continental  growers  combine 
more  readily  than  home  cultivators  to  con- 
sign it  in  bulk  ;  hence  lower  rates  of  carriage 
are  obtained  in  lieu  of  the  ordinary  prohibi- 
tive charges  for  small  quantities. 

Despite  the  difficulties  and  the  mistakes 
that  have  already  been  made  by  inexperi- 
enced growers  and  by  writers  who  have  been 
somewhat  in  the  position  of  "  the  blind  lead- 
ing the  blind,"  the  subject  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention  by  all  concerned  in  the  exten- 
sion of  the  best  forms  of  intensive  cultivation. 
In  the  publication  of  a  manual  entitled 
French  Market  Gardening;''  Mr.  John 
Weathers  has  set  himself  the  task  of  assisting 
those  wlui  wish  to  understand  ike  principles 
upon  which  French  market-gardeners  culti- 
vate their  crops  and  conduct  their  business. 
The  author  is  supported  by  an  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  William  Robinson, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  a^  advocate 
of  French  methods  in  gard^ing.  The 
book  comprises  227  pages,  of  which  65  pages 
are  devoted  to  general  details  and  the  remain- 
der to  a  description  of  "  Special  Cultures,''  in 
alphabetical  order,  with  a  calendar  and  good 
index.  Mr.  AVeathers  has  done  his  work  in 
a     thoroughly     practical     manner     and     has 

»  French  Market  Oardenitiri.      (London:  John  Murray,  1909.) 


produced  a  manual  that  is  both  interesting 
and  useful.  He  has  visited  the  French  gar- 
dens and  gained  much  valuable  information 
from  the  growers  themselves. 

Statistics,  estimates    of    expenses    and    re- 
turns, and  numerous  other  details,  are  quoted 
freely    and    with    striking    effect.       For    ex- 
ample,  we  are  told  that  around  Paris  there 
are    460,000    lights    for    frames,  the    largest 
number   in   one  garden  being   1,400  and   the 
smallest    number     60.     Then  as  regards  the 
bell-glasses    or    cloches — so    typical     of    the 
French  system — it  is  said  there  are  between 
five  and  six  millions,   the  largest  number  in 
one  garden  being  o,000  and  trie  lowest  100. 
Reference  is  made  to  a  statement  by  Courtois- 
Gerard,  published  in  1844,  to  the  effect  that 
1,500  acres  of  land  were  then  devoted  to  in- 
tensive  cultivation    in   Paris,    and   that   this 
area   was   cultivated   by   1,125   growers.     On 
the  next  page  we  are  told  that  the  acreage 
devoted  to  this  purpose  at  the  present  time 
is  3,000  and  that  the  number  of  growers  is 
1,300.     It    is    true    that    most    of    the    old 
gardens     have     been     destroyed     and     culti- 
vators   have    had    to    go    further    out    from 
the  city,  just  as  has  been  the    case    around 
London,    but    it    seems    extraordinary    that 
a   period    of   65   years   should   have   resulted 
in      an     increase      of      only      175      growers. 
Again,   on  p.  6,   Mr.  Weathers  says :     "  The 
produce    of    these    market-gardeners    's    con- 
sidered to  be  worth  over  half  a  million  ster- 
ling   yearly,"  which,  according   to    the    area 
given  above,  is  equal  to  £166  per  acre,  yet  on 
p.    26    the    estimated    annual    receipts    from 
two  acres  of  French  garden  are  given  as  £860, 
or  £430  per  acre.     This  astonishing  discrep- 
ancy   needs    an    explanation,     especially    as 
on   p.    28   the   author   states:    "So     far     as 
the   figures    for   the   produce   are   concerned, 
the  estimates  have  been  based  on  rather  low 
average  prices  in   the  markets."     It  is  wise 
to    give    a    low    estimate    of    returns    in    a 
work    of    this    kind,     but    the    author    has 
apparently    followed    the   same    plan    in    the 
estimates  of  expenses,  which  rather  counter- 
acts the   good  arising   from  the  former  pro- 
cedure.    In  fact,  it  is  a  ([uestion  which  is  the 
more  misleading — high  estimates  of  results  or 
low  e.stiraates  of  outlay. 

Still,  on  the  whole,  there  is  little  room 
for  complaint  of  Mr.  Weathers'  accuracy.  He 
has  made  out  a  case  for  French  market  gar- 
dening. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  an  adjunct 
to  British  intensive  cultivation  methods  the 
system  may  render  profitable  aid  to  home 
growers,  but  it  must  be  applied  intelligently 
and  some  of  the  details  may  need  modification. 


The 
Greening 

of 
Potatos. 


The  practice  of  exposing 
"  seed  "  tubers  of  the  Potato 
to  light  before  planting  is 
well  known  and  widely  prac- 
tised, and  all  who  have  adopted  it  are  aware 
of  the  advantages  of  this  procedure. 

Mr.  George  Massee,  Assistant  Keeper  of 
Kew,  has  recently  made  experiments  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  reason  for  the 
superior  results  obtained  by  "  greening,"  as 
this  exposure  to  light  is  called.  It  is,  of 
course,  evident  to  everybody  that  the  light- 
exposed  tuber  makes  a  slower,  shorter, 
sturdier  growth  than  that  made  by  the  tuber 
planted  directly  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  since  the  tuber-forming  shoots  arise 
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from  low  down  on  the  stem,  it  is  advan- 
tageous tliat  the  region  wliicli  bears  them 
should  not  be  unduly  elongated.  The  ques- 
tion which  Mr.  Jlassee  set  himself  to  solve 
was  why  does  the  shoot  of  the  light-exposed 
tuber  make  such  remarkably  slower  growth 
than  that  made  by  the  dark-grown  tuber  ? 

From  experiments  carried  out  on  recently- 
lifted  tubers — some  covered  and  some  exposed 
to  light — he  finds  that  the  loss  of  weight  from 
August  2o  to  March  25  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
uncovered  tubers,  about  J  ounce ;  in  the 
covered,  3J  ounces ;  the  loss  in  weight  being 
due  to  the  formation  of  shoots,  which  were 
rubbed  off  at  frerpient  intervals. 

In  another  experiment,  one  batch  of  tubers 
was  left  uncovered  and  another  covered 
for  two  months.  The  loss  of  weight  was  deter- 
mined and  found  to  be  considerably  greater  in 
the  covered  lot.  Then  both  were  covered  till 
the  end  of  the  experiment,  when  it  was  found 
that  the  batch  which  had  been  exposed  for 
two  months  to  the  light  lost  only  |  ounce,  and 
that  which  had  been  kept  covered  lost 
3j  ounces. 

Hence  Mr.  Massee  concludes  that  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  from  "  greening  " 
will  be  derived  when  it  is  practised  in  the 
autumn  immediately  after  lifting.  He 
points  out,  moreover,  that  autumn  "  green- 
ing "  will,  by  causing  the  formation  of  a 
thicker  and  more  impervious  skin,  tend  to 
check  the  ravages  of  winter  rot  in  the  stored 
tubers.  A  full  account  of  Mr.  Massee's  in- 
teresting paper  is  given  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. -The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  August  31.  A  collection 
of  Grapes  will  be  exhibited  from  the  Society's 
gardens  at  Wisley.  Grapes  will  also  be  shown 
from  the  large  vines  at  Hampton  Court  and 
Cumberland  Lodge.  There  will  also  be  ex- 
hibited on  behalf  of  Professor  Sargent  and  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  a  selection  of  photo- 
graphs illustrating  the  flora,  fauna  and  scenery 
of  Central  and  Western  China.  These  photo- 
graphs, each  of  which  is  8^  by  6^  inches,  were 
taken  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  during  his  last  (third) 
journey  to  China.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  will 
exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  collection  representing 
some  of  JNIr.  Wilson's  introductions  whilst  en- 
gaged in  their  service,  from  plants  growing  at 
their  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  At  3  o'clock  a  lec- 
ture on  "  The  Gardens  by  the  Lake  of  Como  " 
will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  ihn.  Hudson,  'V.M.H. 

British     Gardeners      Association.  —  On 

Wednesday,  September  1,  at  6  p.m.,  a  public 
meeting  of  gardeners  will  be  held  at  the  Alexan- 
dra Hotel,  186,  Bath  Street,  Glasgow.  The 
Editor  of  The  Scottish  Gardener  will  occupy  the 
chair,  and  an  address  will  be  given  by  Mr.  John 
We.\thers,  general  secretary.  The  Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Horticultural  Society 
have  agreed  to  allow  members  of  the 
E.G. A.  to  visit  the  flower  show  at  the 
reduced  payment  of  6d.  each  on  showing  their 
membership  cards.  On  Thursday,  September  2, 
another  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Y.M.C.A. 
Rooms,  Carlisle,  at  6  p.m.  Mr.  W.  B.  Little 
will  take  the  chair  and  Mr.  Weathers  will  de- 
liver an  address. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institu- 
tion.— By  permission  of  Waldorf  Astor,  Esq., 
the  gardens  at  Cliveden  will  be  open  to  the 
public  on  Thursday,  September  16,  in  aid  of  the 
funds  of  this  gardening  charity. 


New  England  Dahlia  Society. — The  second 

exhibition  of  this  society  will  be  held  at  the 
Horticultural  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  September 
10,  11  and  12.  The  secretary  informs  us  that  the 
Dahlia  prospects  are  splendid,  and  the  exhibition 
is  expected  to  eclipse  anything  of  its  kind  ever 
undertaken  in  America.  In  connection  with  the 
show  the  society  will  issue  a  special  number  of 
the  Dahlia  News,  containing  articles  by  Ameri- 
can, British,  German  and  French  contributors. 
The  price  is  10  cents.  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
IM.tURiCE  FuLD,  5,  Union  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
U.S.A. 

National  Dahlia  Society. — The  first  exhi- 
bition will  be  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  September  2  and  3. 
Schedules  and  particulars  may  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

Small  Holdings  Show  at  Earls  Court. 
— This  show  of  the  products  of  small  holdings  in 
southern  and  eastern  counties  has  begun  to  in- 
terest the  Londoner,  and  quite  a  crowd  collects 
about  the  miniature  cottage,  the  dairy  where  but- 
ter is  seen  in  the  making,  and  the  stable,  cow- 
house, cart  shed  and  vegetable  exhibition  booth. 
Although  there  is  evidence  on  every  side  of  the 
earnestness  of  the  helpers  of  the  movement,  of 
their  sincere  wish  to  place  the  men  who  may 
have  left  the  land  in  exchange  for  a  miserable 
existence  in  over-crowded  towns,  the  show  here 
at  Earl's  Court  has  its  Gilbertian  aspect;  for  ex- 
ample, the  miniature  cottage  garden,  with  its 
painted  representation  of  two  beehives,  but 
never  a  bee,  its  all  too  tiny  dairy  and  cottage 
that  would  scarcely  admit  a  burly  farmer  at  its 
doorway.  But  let  these  stage  properties- pass, 
the  cow  and  calves  were  creditable  specimens  of 
their  kind,  if  of  dubious  breed  ;  the  horse,  which 
passed  its  days  in  examining  the  visitors  from 
over  the  stable  hatch,  was  a  nice-looking  beast. 
The  haystack  in  the  meadow  was  real  new  hay, 
was  neatly  thatched  with  straw,  and  weighed 
about  10  cwt.  All  these  sights  of  country 
life  were  of  never-ending  interest  to  the 
visitor.  In  the  vegetable  show-booth  produce 
was  to  be  observed  from  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cam- 
bridgeshire, Essex,  Wilts,  and  Bucks,  of  a  sur- 
passingly good  quality,  more  especially  the 
Potatos,  of  which  many  old  varieties  were  re- 
marked, as,  for  instance  Myatt's  Ashleaf,  red- 
skinned  Flourball,  a  nice  eating  tuber  but 
very  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  rot ;  Early 
Rose,  white  and  red  Hebrons,  &c.  Newer  varie- 
ties were,  however,  more  common  and  excel- 
lently grown.  Carrots,  the  globular  Egyptian 
and  tapering-rooted  Beetroots,  Onions  and  the 
red  and  yellow-skinned  Shallots  were  mostly  very 
good  specimens.  Cabbages  were  not  so  good  as 
we  expected  to  see  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  suffered  greatly  from  the  butterfly  cater- 
pillar. Cauliflowers  were  seldom  in  good  con- 
dition, and  were  mostly  bad  in  colour,  and  had 
been  cut  too  late  to  be  good  eating.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  major  proportion  of  these  culinary 
vegetables  were  produced  in  the  field,  and  not  in 
long-cultivated  gardens  and  by  men  wdio  are  de- 
ficient in  gardening  skill.  As  time  goes  on, 
however,  these  are  matters  that  will  be  greatly 
improved  by  the  small  holder  as  he  increases 
in  knowledge.  The  proprietors  of  Lloyd's  news- 
paper deserve  unstinted  praise  for  their  inaugu- 
ration of  this  novel  venture. 

A  Disease  of  Cinerarias. — In  contributions 
from  the  Wisley  Laboratory  II.  [Journal  of 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  xxxiii.,  1908).  Mr. 
Chittenden  describes  a  new  disease  of  Cinera- 
rias caused  by  the  fungus  Coleosporium  seni- 
cionis.  The  rust  produces  its  uredo  spores  in 
September,  and  soon  afterwards  its  resting  or 
teleuto-spores. 


Greenhouses  and  Undeveloped  Land. — 

In  the  House  of  Commons  ilr.  Harold  Cox 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether 
land  upon  which  greenhouses  had  been  built  for 
market-garden  purposes  would  be  exempt  from 
the  undeveloped  land  tax  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
that  exemption  would  be  confined  to  the  actual 
area  covered  by  the  roofs  of  the  greenhouses,  or 
whether  it  would  include  the  land  occupied  in 
conjunction  with  the  greenhouses  and  used  for 
carrying  on  the  same  business?  Mr.  Hobhouse 
stated  there  wdll  be  no  such  exemption. 

"  British  Fern  Gazette." — The  flrstnumber 
of  this  journal,  which  will  contain  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  varietal  forms  of  our  native 
Ferns,  will  be  issued  in  September.  It  will  be 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  British 
Pteridological  Society,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Druery, 
V.M.H. ,  will  act  as  editor.  Parts  will  be  issued 
quarterly ;  the  annual  subscription  is  5s.  Mr. 
Druery's  address  is  Stanwixbank,  Shaa  Road, 
Acton,  W.,  who  would  be  pleased  to  furnish 
particulars. 

The  Flora  of  the  Congo.— We  learn  from 
La  Tribune  Horticole  (iv..  No.  161,  July  24, 
1909)  that  the  Minister  for  the  Colonies  (Bel- 
gium) has  requested  M.  Marcel  Laurent,  of 
the  Botanical  Garden  at  Brussels,  to  investigate 
the  flora  of  the  Congo. 

The  Larch  Fly.— At  the  sixth  annual  meeting 
of  the  association  held  in  the  New  School  of 
Forestry  at  Oxford,  on  July  13  to  15,  Dr.  C. 
Gordon  Hewitt  gave  an  account  of  his  inves- 
tigations on  the  large  Larch  Saw-fly,  Nematus 
erichsoni.  From  Dr.  Hewitt's  observations,  it 
appears  that  the  natural  enemies  of  the  fly  are 
increasing  in  numbers  and  include  parasitic  ich- 
neumons, a  small  vole  and  a  parasitic  fungus — a  - 
species  of  Cordyceps  which  attacks  the  pupa 
stage.  Notwithstanding  this  increase  in  the  or- 
ganisms which  prey  on  it,  the  Larch-fly  is  in- 
creasing and,  according  to  Dr.  Hewitt,  is  likely 
to  continue  to  be  a  very  serious  pest. 

The    Brussels    Exhibition,    1910.-With 

respect  to  the  paragraph  printed  in  the  issue  for 
August  14  (p.  115),  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mons.  Heursel  de  ]\Ieester,  Librarian  to  the 
Societe  Royale  d'Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de 
Gand,  stating  that  the  Council  of  the  Ghent 
Society  has  not  come  to  any  decision  on  the  mat- 
ter of  participating  in  the  exhibitions  which  will 
be  held  at  Brussels  next  year.  He  states,  how- 
ever, that  owing  to  the  co-operation  that  exists 
between  the  Belgian  Horticultural  Societies,  a 
very  large  number  of  Ghent  nurserymen  will  ex- 
hibit at  Brussels.  The  previous  communication 
on  this  subject  was  sent  us  by  the  authorities  at 
Brussels,  who  appeared  to  be  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Ghent  Society  would  continue  the 
centenary  celebrations  commenced  last  year. 
Mons.  de  Meester  states  that  the  Ghent 
Society  is  engaged  in  the  reconstruction  of  its 
famous  17th  century  gardens  in  connection  with 
the  next  quinquennial  exhibition  to  be  held  in 
1913. 

Poisoning  Attributed  to  Fruit  of 
Prunus  Pissardii.— ]ntheissueofZ'ifG'(i7(c>»«ic/< 
for  July  31,  it  is  stated  that  a  six-year-old  child 
was  taken  ill  after  eating  of  the  fruits  of  this 
tree,  but  recovered  after  a  short  time.  The  doc- 
tor who  attended  believed  that  the  illness  was 
due  to  the  fruit.  When  cooked  with  a  suitable 
quantity  of  sugar  the  fruits  are  not  unpalatable. 
Eaten  in  the  raw  state  they  are  sour  and  flavour- 
less, and  their  high  degree  of  acidity  affects  the 
digestive  organs  in  the  same  manner  as  do  other 
unripe  Plums,  more  especially  when  water  is 
taken  nt  the  same  time,  and  the  digestive  juices 
thus  diluted  and  weakened. 
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The  Potato  Crop. — The  following  summai-y 
on  the  Potato  crop  has  been  received  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries.  The  returns 
are  concerned  mainl}^  with  crops  grown  for  mar- 
ket purposes  : — "  England,  East. — Reports  de- 
scribe the  crop  as  having  grown  vigorously,,  and 
it  is  feared  in  some  cases  too  rankly.  In  many 
localities  there  are  signs  of  blight  in  the  haulms, 
and  the  tubers  are  slightly  affected,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  crop  is  free  from  any  serious  attack.  In 
some  parts  of  Cambridge,  Suffolk  and  Essex  the 
yield  is  stated  to  be  deficient,  but  generally  it  is 
expected  to  exceed  the  average.  England,  North- 
east.— A  strong  growth  of  Potatos  is  reported, 
and  at  present  serious  disease  is  not  general.  A 
Lincolnshire  estimator  states  that  '  the  crops 
ran  to  haulm  excessively,  and  after  a  few  days' 
sunshine  and  heat,  decay  set  in.  Second 
earlies  are  considerably  blighted,  and  the  later 
varieties  will  fare  the  best.'  Still,  satisfactory- 
yields  of  tubers  are  looked  for  in  this  division. 
England,  South-east. — Reports  on  the  crop  are 
generally  favourable,  the  growth  being  vigorous 
and  healthy  as  a  rule.  In  a  few  districts  blight 
has  appeared,  but  the  August  sunshine  has  pre- 
vented it  spreading.  An  over-average  yield  is 
anticipated  generally,  prospects  being  best  in 
Surrey.  England,  East  Midland. — The  crop  has 
grown  vigorously,  and  is  generally  very  satisfac- 
tory, the  fine  weather  of  the  present  month  hav- 


every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  yield  of  tubers 
throughout  the  division.  Wales. — Potatos  have 
shown  a  strong  and  healthy  growth,  and  are 
practically^  free  from  disease.  All  estimates  of 
the  yield  place  it  at  average  or  more,  prospects 
being  rather  better  in  the  southern  than  in  the 
northern  half  of  the  country.  Scotland,  East. — 
A  vigorous  and  healthy  crop  is  reported,  the 
weather  conditions  since  mid-July  having  been 
favourable.  On  some  hard  lands  in  Perthshire 
the  crop  is  said  to  be  deficient,  and  the  yield  may 
be  poor  in  parts  of  Fifeshire,  but  generally  the 
return  promises  to  be  higher  than  usual.  Scot- 
land, West. — The  weather  has  favoured  the  crop 
during  the  last  month,  and  a  strong  growth  with 
practically  no  disease  has  resulted.  Some  esti- 
mators remark  that  early  varieties  have  lifted 
well.     The  yield  promises  to  be  over  average." 

Black  Scab  Disease  of  Potatos.— We  are 

requested  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  to  remind  Potato  growers  that  it  is 
their  duty  under  the  Destructive  Insects  and 
Pests  Order  of  1908  to  report  all  outbreaks  of 
warty  disease  or  black  scab  (Chrysophlyctis  en- 
dobiotica)  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  31, 
p.  79),  on  their  premises  to  the  Board.  The 
penalty  for  failing  to  report  the  disease  is  £10. 
Certain  British  Colonies  now  require,  with  every 
consignment  of  Potatos  exported  to  them  from 
this  country,  a  certificate  from  t-ho  Board  to 
the  effect  that  the  Potatos  have  been  grown  in 


\Ph(tograph  by  Jchn  Grcgoty. 

Fig.  65. — GROUP  of  disa  grandiflora  exhibited   dv   mrs.   bischoffsheim   at  the 
meeting  of  the  royal  horticultural  society  on  august  17. 

(See  p.  136  ante.) 


ing  proved  very  beneficial.  The  crop  appears  to 
be  as  promising  here  as  in  any  part  of  England  ; 
practically  no  disease  is  reported,  and  good  yields 
are  expected.  England,  West  Midland. — There 
is  a  strong  growth  of  haulm,  and  every  prospect 
of  an  over-average  yield  of  tubers.  The  crop  is 
generally  free  from  disease,  but  reports  from 
parts  of  W'iltshire  and  Hereford  state  that 
'  earlies  '  have  been  more  or  less  affected.  Heavy 
crops  appear  probable  in  Shropshire  and  Worces- 
ter. England.  South-west. — The  Potato  crop  has 
come  on  well,  benefiting  from  the  sunny  weatiier, 
but  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  appearance 
of  disease,  which  has,  in  some  instances,  seriously 
affected  the  haulms.  In  a  few  localities  the 
yield  may  be  poor,  but  generally  the  crop  pro- 
mises to  exceed  the  average.  England,  North. — 
The  haulms  have  grown  vigorously  and  come  into 
bloom  well,  while  disease  is  absent.  About  an 
averar^  yield  is  indicated  in  Northumberland, 
but  elsewhere  the  crop  will  probably  be  heavier. 
England,  North-west. — The  hot  .sunshine  of  the 
first  two  weeks  of  August  has  been  beneficial  in 
quickening  the  growth  of  the  crop  and  prevent- 
ing serious  prevalence  of  blight.  Here  and  there 
the  '  earlies  '  appear  slightly  affected.     There  is 


a  district  not  iufected  with  this  disease.  Ex- 
porters who  require  further  information  can 
obtain  it  on  application  at  the  offices  of  the 
Board,  4,  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W. 

The  Hop  Prospects.  -According  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  Hops  in 
Kent  have  been  subject  to  persistent  attacks  by 
aphis,  and  where  continual  washing  has  not  been 
carried  on  there  may  be  no  Hops  to  pick. 
It  is  thought  by  some  estimators  that  the 
quality  may  be  good  if  fine  weather  con- 
tinues, but  a  low  yield  is  expected,  one 
estimator  even  speaking  of  the  crop  in  his 
district  as  the  smallest  since  1882.  In  Surrey. 
Sussex  and  Hants  the  continued  cold  and  damp 
weather  of  July  has  made  the  outlook  bad,  the 
aphis  attacks  having  been  exceptionally  severe. 
Reports  from  Worcestershire  show  that  the 
unceasing  attacks  of  blight  have  necessitated  a 
persistent  washing,  but  an  improvement  with  the 
August  sunshine  is  reported.  In  Hereford  many 
yards  are  said  to  be  a  failure.  One  estimator  in 
this  county  forecasts  an  average  yield  for  his 
district  of  3^-  to  4  cwt.  per  acre,  with  an  outside 
limit  of  5  to  8  cwt.  on  best  soils  where  the  crop 
has  been  well  washed. 


Publications  Received. — Bulletin  da  Jardin 
Imperial  Botanique  de  Petersbourg.  Tome 
IX..  Livraison,  4.— Verein  deutscher  Rosen- 
freunde,  Liste  vou  300  eu\\  fohlenen  Kosen  aller 
Kiassen. — Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Garden  and  other  Gardens  in  Calcutta^  and  of 
the  Lloyd  Botanic  Garden,  Darjeeling,  for  the 
year  2908-9.~On  the  Making  of  Gardens,  by 
bir  George  Sitwell.  (London  :  John  Murray, 
Albemarle  Street,  W.)  Price,  5s.  net  — lUuS' 
trierter  Fuhrer  durch  den  Japan-Garten  und 
Teehaus  von  Minori  Yasudot  in  der  Inter- 
nationale Luftschiffart'Ausstellung,  Frankfort 
A.M.,  10  Juli—10  Okt.,  1909,~The  Record 
Poultry  Book.  (London:  Brown,  Dobson  &  Co., 
Ltd..  15.  Lssex  Street.  Strand.  W.C.)  Price  Id.— 
French  Gardening,  by  Thomas  Smith.  ^London  : 
Joseph  Fels,  39,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  E.G.)  — 
The  Estate  Magazine  (August).  Price  6d. —  'Ihe- 
Country  Home  (August).  Price  6d.— Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  Native  and  Accti' 
matised,  by  C.  S.  Cooper  and  W.  Percival  Westell. 
(London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co,.  29  &  30,  Bedford 
Street,  W.C.)  Price  Is. — Programme  and  Rules 
of  the  International  Agricultural  Exhibition  to  be 
held  at  Palermo  (Buenos  Aires)  by  the  Sociedad 
Rural  Argentina  (Arpentiue  Rural  Society)  from 
June  3  to  July  31,  1910.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic  in  cele- 
bration of  the  First  Centennial  of  the  Argentine 
Emancipation,  May  25,  ISIO.  (Buenos  Aires : 
2'22!265 — Talleres  de  la  Casa  Jacobo  Peuser.)  — 
Les  Vegetaux,  leur  role  dans  la  Vie  Qaoti- 
dienne.  10  Conferences  par  D.  Bois  et  G. 
Gadeceau.  (Paris  ;  Pierre  Roger  et  Cie.,  54,  Rue- 
Jacob.) —  The  Women's  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural  International  Union 's  Monthly  Leaflet. 
(August.)  (Loudon  :  64,  Lower  Sloane  t-treet, 
S,\V.)  Price  2d — The  Journal  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  (August  )  Price  4d^ — The  Queens- 
land  Agricultural  Journal.  (July).  (Brisbane  : 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock.)— /"rees 
and  Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  by  C.  S.  Cooper 
and  W.  Percival  Westell.  (Parts  10  and  11.) 
Price  Is.  each  net.^U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.  Bulletin 
No.  156 :  A  Study  of  Diversity  in  Egyptian 
Cotton,  by  0.  P.  Cook,  Argyle  McLachlan,  and 
Rowland  M.  Meade.  Circular  No.  34  :  The  Work 
of  the  San  Antonio  Experiment  Farm  in  I'.IOS,  by 
Frank  B.  Headley  and  Stephen  H.  Hastings., 
(Washington  :  Government  Printing  Oflfice.) — 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.. 
(July.)  (Sydney:  W.  A.  GuUick,  Government 
Printer.)  — £remurus.  Kritische  Ueber:5iclit  der 
Gattung.  Von.  Olga  Fedtscheuko — Stafford- 
shire County  Council  Education  Committee, 
Directory  for  Higher  Education,  1909-1910^ 
containing  the  regulalious  of  the  conimittee  ami 
details  of  schemes  in  operation  throughout  the 
administrative  county. 


LAW    NOTES. 


FAILURE    OF    A    FRUIT    MERCHANT. 

At  the  London  Bankruptcy  Court  on  Friday 
last,  the  first  meeting  of  creditors  was  held  under 
the  failure  of  Mr.  John  Idiens,  formerly  a  direc- 
tor of  John  Idiens  &  Son,  Ltd.,  fruit  and  coal 
merchants.  The  debtor  stated  that  the  company 
was  formed  in  1900,  and  was  a  reconstruction  oi 
the  original  company  of  J.  Idiens  &  Son,  Ltd. 
In  his  capacity  as  director,  he  guaranteed  pay- 
ment of  certain  of  the  company's  accounts  to  the- 
amount  of  £1.500.  In  April  last  the  company 
was  in  difficulties,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed 
on  behalf  of  the  debenture  holders.  Certain  of 
the  creditors  issued  writs,  and  having  obtained 
judgments,  the  debtor  filed  his  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy. Debtor  was  interested  in  a  patent  for 
cement  block  making  machinery,  which  he  sold 
for  £750.  He  guaranteed  the  payment  of  the 
purchase  of  premises  at  Cheltenham,  where  the 
business  was  to  be  carried  on,  the  business  was 
dropped,  the  premises  were  sold  off  by  auction, 
and.  as  the  result  of  litigation,  judgment  was 
given  against  him  last  July  for  £1.100  and  costs. 
The  debtor  attributes  his  position  to  the  loss 
of  that  action  and  to  his  liability  on  the  guaran- 
tees given  on  behalf  of  John  Idiens  &  Son.  Ltd. 
The  total  liabilities  amount,  roughly,  to  £14,7C0, 
and  the  deficiency  to  £8,999.  No  offer  was  sub- 
mitted on  the  debtor's  behalf,  and  the  case  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  official  receiver  to  be 
wound  up  in  the  ordinary  course  of  bankruptcy- 
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THE  HAMPTON  COURT  VINE. 

WirETHER  a  merit  or  a  demerit,  it  has  been 
the.  lot  of  this  fine  old  vine  to  have  been  more 
often  the  subject  of  newspaper  paragraphs  than 
any  other  vine  in  the  world.  Happily,  the 
veteran,  with  its  141  years  of  existence,  bears  the 
notoriety  with  indifference.  But  nothing,  so 
long  as  it  exists,  will  ever  daunt  the  irrepressible 
energy  of  the  autumn  newspaper  paragraphists  in 
pressing  the  vine  into  copy,  or,  which  is  of 
much  greater  interest,  of  damping  in  any  way 
the  intense  anxiety  of  the  public,  no  matter  of 
what  nationality,  to  see  this  ancient  worthy 
vine,  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  at  least 
regards  as  a  great  national  asset.  If  anyone 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  interest,  he  has  but 
to  take  his  stand  near  the  vinery  on  any  ordinary 
day  or  special  holiday,  and  count  the  visitors  by 
thousands,  all  flocking  religiously  to  pay  homage 
to  the  veteran  which  ranks  to  them  as  the  oldest 
and  most  remarkable  Grape  producer  of  the 
kingdom.  It  need  be,  therefore,  no  matter  for 
surprise  that  the  care  and  culture  of  this  ancient 
vine  necessitates  or  creates  material  interest  and 
anxiety.  Were  it  to  die,  the  fact  would  be 
known  throughout  the  civilised  world,  and 
myriads  would  mourn  its  loss.  His  gracious 
Majesty  King  Edward  may  be  its  legal  owner, 
Mr.  A.  Mackellar,  of  Frogmore,  the  vine's 
actual  custodian,  and  Mr.  Jack,  under  whose 
immediate  personal  care  it  has  been  for  ciOse 
on  27  years,  may  claim  it  specially ;  but  the 
British  people  idolise  the  old  vine  so  much  that 
they  claim  it  as  their  own.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  letters  relating  to  it  and  asking  for 
information  concerning  its  history  and  welfare 
come  to  Hampton  C'ourt  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  What  a  record  is  all  this  for  one  old,  yet 
so  illustrious  a  vegetable  unit !  Not  many  years 
ago,  when  the  tree  had  to  exist  as  best  it  could 
in  its  old,  cramped  house,  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  annually  treading  the  hard,  flagged 
floor  beneath  it,  and  raising  clouds  of  dust  to 
coat  its  leaves  and  fruit,  it  was  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  it  manifested  painful  evidence  of 
old  age  and  exhaustion.  Most  happily  its 
downward  progress  was  arrested  in  time.  Under 
good  advice,  his  Majesty  sanctioned  the 
removal  of  the  old  house,  and  its  replacement  by 
one  loftier,  lighter  and  larger,  the  removal  of 
the  floor  flagging  and  ancient  brick  flues,  the  re- 
placement of  these  offensive  features  by  good 
loamy  soil,  and  some  manurial  attributes,  and 
also  some  severe  thinning  of  wood,  all  of  which, 
under  j\lr.  Mackellar's  wise  direction,  were  so 
successfully  carried  out  that  not  a  shoot  or  bud 
suffered.  The  vine  was  replaced  on  to  its  new 
supports,  and  its  roots  received  every  en- 
couragement to  find  food  and  nourishment  in 
the  new  soil  environment.  To-day  the  success 
of  all  this  liberal  treatment  is  most  abun- 
dantly manifested.  But  a  few  years  ago  the  poor 
annual  growths  could  barely  produce  from 
6  oz.  to  8  oz.  bunches,  and  these  coloured  badly, 
and  were,  indeed,  a  poor  sample.  Now  the  vine 
is  carrying  bunches  weighing  from  2  lbs.  to 
2i  lbs.  at  least,  perhaps  even  heavier,  the  berries 
of  full  size,  black  as  Sloes,  perfectly  free  from 
dust,  and  worthy  now  to  be  indeed  the  dessert 
of  a  king.  Myriads  of  young  Black  Hamburgh 
vines  to-day  cannot  show  such  capital  sample 
bunches  as  now  hang  in  the  Hampton  Court 
vinery.  Wood  growth  and  leafage  are  first-rate 
also.  That  so  remarkable  a  renovation  or  re- 
suscitation should  have  happened  to  a  vine  of 
such  great  age  is,  indeed,  remarkable  j  for  it 
must  be  understood  that  wherever  its  roots  may 
be.  they  could  not  be  lifted,  as  those  of  younger 
vines  may  be.  That  new  roots  are  rapidly  de- 
veloping within  the  floor  of  the  house  itself  is 
the  belief  of  its  custodians.  Open  trellises  are 
laid  where  needed,  hence  the  soil  is  not  anywhere 
hard  trodden.  At  the  present  moment,  the  floor 
is  coated  with  some  2  inches  thickness  of  well- 
trodden  manure  from  the  park  paddocks,  and, 
as  this  grad.ially  decomposes,  it  will  doubtless 
furnish  valuable  food  next  year.     It  may  be  re- 


membered that  the  stem  of  the  vine  near  the 
ground  is  5  feet  in  circumference;  but,  old  as  it 
is,  its  bark  is  clean  and  of  as  robust  health  as  it 
is  possible  for  any  vine  to  show.  That  at  such  a 
remarkable  age  it  should  be  found  possible  to  so 
wonderfully  restore  to  almost  youth  and  health 
this  national  vine  is,  indeed,  matter  for  warm 
congratulation.  It  is  just  possible  that  a  few 
bunches  from  the  vine  may  be  exhibited 
at  Vincent  Square  on  Tuesday  next.     ^4.  D. 


FORESTRY. 


PIONEERS    IN     FORESTRY. 

The  unprecedented  interest  which  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  publication  of  the  report  on 
afforestation  must,  in  one  aspect,  be  regarded  as 
simply  a  culmination  of  what  has  exercised  the 
minds  of  many  for  a  period,  the  length 
of  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  with 
certainty.  The  care  of  woods  and  the 
making  of  laws  regulating  the  planting  and 
tending  of  forest  trees  occupied  the  attention 
of  kings  and  their  counsellors  in  very  early  times. 
True  it  is  that  these  laws  were  seldom  enforced, 
and  only  here  and  there  was  due  care  taken  of 
existing  woods,  while  the  laws  which  were 
thought  sufficient  to  ensure  an  unbroken  supply 
of  timber  would  be  deemed  insufficient  in  these 
days.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  several  forestry 
laws  were  made,  and  it  is  about  this  period  that 
the  earliest  writings  on  forestry  of  which  we 
have  record  were  published  ;  though  it  must  be 
conceded  that  these  early  British  writers  laid 
the  works  of  Continental  authors  under  consider- 
able contribution.  Olivier  des  Serres,  indeed, 
exhibits,  in  the  Theatre  d' A (jr\ culture,  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  forestry  which  we  discover 
later  writers  in  England  to  have  carefully 
studied.  Lawson,  a  Yorkshire  sc^uire,  gives  a  pic- 
ture of  the  state  of  forestry  300  years  ago  which  is 
as  black  as  could  be  painted.  Yet  if  we  are  to 
credit  Blith  and  Evelyn,  there  were  landed  pro- 
prietors who  managed  their  woods  with  much 
wisdom  and  with  great  advantage  to  them- 
selves ;  the  father  of  the  last-named  being  one  of 
those  enlightened  people  who  cut  and  replanted 
systematically.  He  blamed  the  governing  classes 
during  the  Commonwealth  for  wantonly  destroy- 
ing trees ;  but  against  Evelyn's  assertion  must 
be  placed  the  undoubted  fact  that  Cromwell  en- 
couraged tree  planting,  and  that  Blith,  a  Re- 
publican officer,  effected  not  a  little  by  his  indi- 
vidual labours.  It  is  fairly  clear  that  in 
Charles  I.'s  time  planting  progressed  more 
steadily  than  it  had  ever  done  previously,  and 
not  improbably  the  days  of  the  usurpation  saw 
only  a  renewal  of  that  policy.  In  Charles  II. 's 
reign  there  was  a  continuance  of  it,  largely,  no 
doubt,  on  account  of  Evelyn's  Sylva,  which,  it 
should  be  observed,  was  not  so  much  the  ex- 
pression of  the  views  and  the  experiences  of  an 
individual  as  the  gathering  together  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  at  large  on  this  mat- 
ter, a  point  which  he  himself  freely  admits. 
Evelyn  was,  perhaps,  the  earliest  to  observe  the 
disadvantage  of  planting  woods  with  trees 
several  years  of  age,  though  there  is  a  hesitation 
to  condemn  the  custom  outright.  The  method  of 
sowing  Acorns  and  Chestnuts  in  furrows  is 
very  like  that  pursued  on  the  Continent 
at  the  present  day.  Evelyn  saw  clearly 
that  wood  for  profit  must  be  planted  on 
ground  of  little  value  agriculturally,  and 
was  aware  that  even  the  Oak,  which  was 
the  chief  timber  tree  of  the  period,  was  by  no 
means  particular  as  to  soil.  What  strikes  one  is 
the  -small  esteem  in  which  he  holds  Conifers. 
The  Scots  Fir  was  known  to  him  only  through 
some  young  plants  which  he  had  raised  frnm 
seeds  sent  him  by  Lord  Argyll,  who  scorns  to 
have  been  a  better  forester  than  an  ornitholo- 
gist, if  we  arc  to  judge  from  the  laughable  epi- 
sode of  Evelyn's  turtle  doves  which  he  took  for 
owls  ! 


Contributory  aids  to  tree  planting  on  a  large 
scale  were  the  magnificent  schemes  introduced 
by  Le  Notre  in  the  laying  out  of  grounds. 
London  followed  on  the  same  lines,  and,  accept- 
ing Switzer  as  authoritative,  every  important 
place  in  England  was  dominated  by  him  or  his 
partner,  W^ise.  Cooke,  who  was  associated  for  a 
while  with  London,  held  similar  views,  and 
wrote  a  somewhat  popular  work  on  forestry,  but 
much  inferior  to  that  of  Evelyn,  who  continued  to 
be  the  accepted  authority  for  a  very  long  period. 

Tree  planting  in  Scotland  was  carried  out  on 
much  the  same  lines  as  had  obtained  in  England 
previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  above-mentioned 
methods,  till  about  the  year  1700,  when,  or 
shortly  after,  a  new  era  in  forestry  com- 
menced, and,  instead  of  planting  a  few  acres  in 
close  proximity  to  his  dwelling,  the  Scottish 
laird  made  large  levies  on  outfield,  moor,  and 
bog,  and  planted  hundreds  of  acres.  The  sixth 
Earl  of  Haddington  and  his  countess  were  ad- 
mittedly the  pioneers  in  this  great  work ;  but 
their  example  was  rapidly  followed  by  many 
others,  thus  demonstrating  the  existence  of  a 
general  desire  to  engage  in  schemes  of  estate  im- 
provement. This  nobleman  gave,  in  a  short 
treatise,  the  results  of  his  experience  to  a  limited 
circle  of  friends,  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson, 
some  additional  facts,  which  show  that  forestry 
was  engaged  in  not  merely  as  a  means  to  produce 
timber,  but  also  as  a  kind  of  landscape  garden- 
ing. This  letter  was  written  in  1733,  and  de- 
scribes the  laying  out  of  a  wilderness  with  14 
walks  radiating  from  a  circle,  each  one  with  its 
peculiar  termination.  It  also  tells  how  a  large 
piece  of  barren  sand  close  to  the  sea  was  success- 
fully furnished  with  healthy  trees,  and  explains 
how  a  wood  was  laid  out,  one  or  more  centres 
being  chosen,  and  from  these  wide  and  straight 
drives  were  extended  in  every  direction,  besides 
narrow  walks,  which  were  curved  or  serpentine, 
and  here  and  there  open  lawns,  t  But  the  great 
value  of  these  two  treatises  consisted  in  the 
clear  and  succinct  directions  they  gave  on  rais- 
ing, planting  and  pruning  trees,  some  of  the 
methods  being  such  as  might  well  be  adopted  at 
the  present  day.  To  some  extent  Lord  Hadding- 
ton broke  away  from  the  old  practice  in  culti- 
vating the  land  previous  to  planting ;  but  one 
gathers  that  he  had  a  decided  liking  for  deep 
cultivation  notwithstanding.  To  large  plants  he 
had  a  decided  objection,  and  not  only  Conifers, 
but  hardwoods  were  planted  when  quite  small. 
His  system  of  drawing  the  roots  of  two-year-old 
Firs  through  a  solution  of  soil  and  water  pre- 
vious to  planting  is  well  worth  imitation  for 
spring  planting,  and,  as  compared  with  the 
digging  out  of  large  holes,  which,  previous  to  his 
time,  was  customary,  with  the  absolute  necessity 
of  applying  water  to  establish  the  trees,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  former  method  are,  obviously, 
immense.  Another  important  fact  was  dis- 
covered— but  he  gives  Lady  Haddington  the 
credit  for  this — in  the  admirable  way  trees  throve 
to  the  very  limits  of  the  land  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  he  confirmed  the  proposition  that  Evelyn  had 
made  that  Oaks  and  other  timber  trees  are  not 
particular  as  to  soil  so  long  as  it  is  not  shallow 
many  acres  having  been  planted  in  sand,  in 
which  they  grew  with  vigour.  The  first-men- 
tioned of  these  treatises  was  published  in  book 
form  in  the  year  1756,  again  in  1760,  1765,  and 
in  1766,  and  forms  part  of  a  collection  of  works 
on  rural  economy.  Its  title  is  A  Short  Trrat'ij^e 
on  Forest  Trees.  The  other  was  published  in 
1761,  and  is  entitled  .4  Treatise  on.  the  Maner 
of  Raining  Forest  Ti-ees.  It  is  embellished  with 
an  engraving  showing  the  method  of  fencing, 
and  it  is  curious  that  this  engraving  varies  in 
different  copies.  It  is  padded  to  liook  propor- 
tions with  two  essays  by  Bnffon,  Till  the  com- 
nifuccment  of  the  last  century  these  exhaust  the 
original  works  on  forestry,  though  the  subject 
is  treated  in  not  a  few  books,  and  Boutcher,  in 
1775,  published  his  work  on  trees  in  which  there 
is  a  reversion  to  planting  over-large  specimens. 
B. 
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THE  SWEET  PEA  SEASON. 

This  has  been — in  British  gardens  at  least — a 
record  year  for  the  Sweet  Pea.  During  the  last 
three  weeks  (I  write  from  Kirkmaiden  Manse, 
N.B.,  on  August  23)  atmospheric  conditions  have 
been  supremely  favourable  to  the  floral  develop- 
ment of  the  finest  and  most  fragrant  of  amiuals. 

Many  of  the  older  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
are  rapidly  disappearing,  before  the  advent  of 
newer  and  larger  creations.  This  is  inevitable, 
so  long  as  we  have  so  many  earnest  hybridists 
working  assiduously  to  surpass  the  achievements 
of  their  predecessors,  with  finer  results.  Scarlet 
Gem,  for  example,  has  been  practically  super- 
seded by  Queen  Alexandra,  which  is  brighter  in 
colour  and  somewhat  larger  in  size.  Though 
Dorothy  Eckford  has  not  yet  been  vanquished 
and  driven  from  her  throne  as  queen  of  the  pure 
whites  by  Etta  Dyke,  yet  there  is,  through  the 
inordinate  worship  of  crenulation,  some  danger 
of  this.  I  have  heard  it  sometimes  asserted  that 
Dorothy,  though  a  splendid  Sweet  Pea,  has 
almost  too  much  substance,  and  is  not  refined  in 
aspect  when  compared  with  her  great  rival, 
which,  while  equally  commanding  in  dimensions, 
has  more  of  a  silken  or  silvery  appearance.  I 
have  both  varieties  in  my  garden  this  year,  and 
though  I  am  greatly  attached  to  Dorothy  Eck- 
ford, and  have  assigned  her  the  most  picturesque 
situations  (in  one  instance  flowering  exquisitely 
through  the  branches  of  Magnolia  Watsonii,  m 
another  aspect  revealing  ler  snowy  whiteness 
amid  the  long  leaves  of  an  Ailanthus),  I  cannot 
altogether  deny  the  truth  of  this  affirmation. 
But  Dorothy  Eckford  is  so  reliable,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  grandly  ornamental,  as  to  be,  under 
any  conditions  of  "  crenulated  "  evolution,  quite 
indispensable. 

Among  the  most  valuable  of  the  modern  waved 
varieties  are  Helen  Lewis,  sometimes  termed  the 
Orange  Countess  (Spencer);  The  King,  an  im- 
mensely large  and  luminous  derivative  from  King 
Edward  VII.  ;  Mrs.  A.  Ireland,  a  very  beautiful 
Sweet  Pea,  somewhat  akin  to  Florence  Morse 
Spencer;  Mrs.  Henry  Bell  and  Evelyn  Hemus, 
highly-endowed  sisters,  with  a  margin  of  pink 
on  the  creamy  petals,  which  is  richly  effective  ; 
Mrs.  Routzahn,  which  I  regard  as  considerably 
less  distinctive  and  a  beautiful  reversion  from 
these  towards  the  original  type  (the  Countess 
Spencer)  ;  Asta  Ohn,  the  grandest  of  all  the 
waved  lavender  forms,  from  far  California;  Mrs. 
Hardcastle  Sykes,  of  tender  pink  hue,  closely 
affiliated  to  Queen  Victoria ;  The  Marquis,  a 
glorious  heliotrope  flower  of  great  fascination  ; 
John  Ingman,  deep  rose-carmine  in  complexion, 
and  imposing  in  dimensions ;  Nora  Unwin,  an 
exquisitely  refined,  pure  white  ;  and  the  peerless 
Etta  Dyke,  already  characterised. 

Of  varieties  that  have  not  yet  been  "  Spencer- 
ised"  are  Dobbie's  Mid-Blue,  and  the  most  fasci- 
nating in  its  singular  beauty  of  all  American 
introductions,  viz.,  Helen  Pierce,  of  which  the 
former,  as  I  have  already  learned  from  observa- 
tion, requires  a  fine  environment  for  its  adequate 
effect.  This  also  is  essential  to  the  full  artistic 
effectiveness  of  my  Parma  Violet-coloured  Eck- 
fordian  namesake  (at  present  being  crossed  with 
the  Countess  Spencer  in  California  by  Mr.  Henry 
Ohn),  which  requires  to  be  planted  between 
scarlet  and  white. 

During  last  winter  1  had  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving from  Mr.  Lester  Morse,  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Nurseries,  San  Francisco,  a  number  of 
un-named  Spencerian  hybrids,  which  I  gave  to 
my  friend,  Mr.  David  A.  McClew,  factor  on  the 
Logan  estates  in  this  parish  and  one  of  the  most 
successful  Sweet  Pea  cultivators  within  the  range 
of  my  acquaintance.  Almost  every  seed  of  those 
Californian  hybrids  germinated  with  him  at 
Chapel-Rossan,  and,  while  the  floral  results  are 
in  every  instance  highly  interesting,  several  of 
them  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  decided  acquisitions.  Their  colours 
range  from  deepest  heliotrope  and  palest  lavender 
to  purest  white.  David  E.  Williamson, 
August  S3. 


PROTEAS. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  Cape  Peninsula 
possesses  one  of  the  richest  floras  in  the  w^orld, 
including  many  plants  both  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful. Among  these  none  can  excel  or  surpass  the 
various  species  of  Protea.  Of  ancient  lineage, 
the  genus  Protea  comprises  60  species,  the 
majority  of  which  are  distribut'cd  throughout 
South  Africa,  extending  towards  Central  Africa 
and  adjoining  territories.  Many  of  these  plants 
live  in  regions  where  long,  dry  summers  are 
prevalent,  and  as  they  are  neither  succulent  nor 
bulbous,  their  xerophytic  habit  is  shown  in  their 
leaves.  These  meet  the  necessity  of  reducing  tran- 
spiration in  a  variety  of  ways,  for  instance,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  leaf  surface  or  by  a  thickening  of 
the  cuticle ;  whilst  others  present  the  edges  of 
their  leaves  to  the  sun's  rays.  To  this  endl-ess 
variety  of  form  the  genus  owes  its  name,  in 
allusion  to  the  sea-god  Proteus  (of  the  Grecian 
mythology),  who  delighted  in  constant  change 
of  form.  The  sp-ecies  occurring  on  the  peninsula 
number  10,  and  their  chief  beauty  lies  not  in  the 
flowers,  but  in  the  coriaceous,  imbricate  bracts 
which  surround  them. 

Pkote.i  speciosa,  a  handsome  shrublet  attain- 
ing a  height  of  3  to  4  feet,  bearing  obovate  leaves 

3  to  4  inches  in  length  of  a  glossy  green  and  firm 
texture,  occurs  on  Table  Mountain  at  elevations 
of  2-3.000  feet,  and  is  comparatively  lare.  The 
flo»-er-heads  are  large  and  somewhat  cone-like, 

4  to  6  inches  long,  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  the 
scales  being  of  a  pale,  fleshy  mauve,  incurved 
and  be.xrded,  with  br.iwnish  hairs  at  the  apices. 

P.  ScoLYMUS.  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  genus, 
abounds  on  the  sandy  stretches  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Town,  and  ?s  easily  distinguished  from 
its  congeners  by  its  dwarfer  habit,  never  exceed- 
ing 3  feet,  with  lanceolate,  linear  leaves  2  to  4 
inches  long  and  flower-heads  1  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  and,  when  expanded,  of  a  pleasing 
yellow,  whilst  the  surrounding  bracts  are  obtuse 
and  ferruginous. 

P.  MELLiFER.A.. — The  Sugar  bush  of  the  natives 
— so  called  on  account  of  the  flowers  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  nectar,  which  is  duly 
appreciated  by  the  juvenile  flower-gatherers — in 
company  w  itli  Protea  lepidocarpon  and  P.  in- 
compta,  clothes  the  hill  and  mountain  sides  in 
siich  profusion  and  quantity  as  to  completely 
exclude  the  dwarfer  vegetation  which  at  some 
former  period  existed  there.  Of  handsome 
appearance,  this  6  to  8-feet  shrub,  when  flower- 
ing, excites  the  admiration  of  all  those  who  seek 
the  pleasures  of  a  mountain  stroll.  The  colour 
of  the  flower-heads  vary  greatly,  the  acuminate 
bracts  are  sometimes  white  or  pule  lemon-yellow, 
becoming  gradually  of  a  vivid  crimson-red  at 
the  apex.  Their  appearance  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  their  transparency  and  shiuiness,  due  to  the 
innumerable  honey-glands  which  dot  the  sur- 
faces of  their  tissues. 

P.  GR.1NDIFL0R.1,  the  Waage-boom  of  the 
Colonist,  is  a  small  tree  8  to  12  feet,  the  wood  of 
which  furnishes  excellent  fuel,  and  hence  is 
eagerly  sought.  It  has  a  rather  straggly  habit, 
the  lower  branches  being  perfectly  bare,  whilst 
the  glaucous  leaves  are  borne  in  clusters  in  the 
axils  of  which  the  flower-heads  eventually  appear. 
These,  when  expanded,  average  3  to  5  inches  in 
diameter,  and  in  this  case  the  bracts  are  insigni- 
ficant, the  numerous  white  stamens  forming  the 
conspicuous  features  of  this  plant. 

P.  CYNABOIDES,  appropriately  termed  the 
"  Pride  of  the  Cape,"  resembles  P.  speciosa 
somewhat  in  appearance,  though  the  flower-heads 
are  by  far  the  largest  in  the  whole  genus,  measur- 
uig  at  times  6  to  8  inches  across.  The  bracts  are 
acuminate,  externally  of  a  pale,  fleshy  pink, 
whilst  internally  of  a  creamy  colour.  The  leaves 
add  greatly  to  the  charm  ef  this  species,  being 
reniform-rotund  and  of  a  ricli  green,  whereas  the 
petioles  are  favoured  with  a  rosy  colour.  Flower- 
ing amongst  a  chaos  of  Staavias,  Brnnias,  Ericas, 
Cliffortise,  and  other  vegetation  peculiar  to  the 
Cape,  this  noble  plant  and  its  congener  offer  a 


picture  well  compensating  for  the  arduousness  of 
a  Table  Mountain  climb.  P.  cynaroides  provides 
a  striking  example  of  the  extent  to  which  a  plant 
varies  when  grown  at  different  altitudes  or  -\hen 
cultivated  under  different  conditions.  This 
Protea  occurs  also  on  the  so-called  flats,  lying  at 
altitudes  of  50  to  100  fset  above  the  sea  level. 
The  flats  are  of  a  very  sandy  nature,  approaching 
the  sea  sand  in  colour  and  remarkably  deficient 
in  humus.  Here  this  plant  becomes  acaulescent ; 
the  flowers,  if  any,  are  poor,  nor  do  the  leaves 
attain  the  size  and  consistency  of  their  more 
fortunate  companions.  As  illustrating  its  differ- 
entiation in  cultivation,  I  may  mention  that, 
when  on  a  visit  to  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  that  splendid  institution  of  which 
every  Englishman  is  justly  proud,  I  saw 
in  the  temperate  house  a  plant  which  struck 
me  as  being  vaguely  familiar,  and  on  glancing  at 
its  label  I  read  P.  cynaroides.  Surely,  said  I  to 
myself,  this  plant  inclining  to  a  scandent  habit 
and  bearing  narrow,  lanceolate  leaves  is  not  our 
robust  2  to  4-foot  friend  at  the  Cape?  But  yes, 
after  a  closer  inspection  I  was  able  to  detect 
the  resemblance,  though  not  without  some  mis- 
givings. This  was  not  the  only  case,  for,  amongst 
the  succulents,  similar  cases  were  noted,  notably 
Euphorbia  Caput-Medus:e. 

P.  CALOCEPHALA  has  been  reported  from 
the  Cape  Peninsula,  but  is  doubtless  now  extinct, 
for  in  my  wanderings  I  have  never  come  across 
it  within  the  limits  of  this  region.  In  habit  it 
favours  P.  mellifera,  as  also  in  the  flower-heads, 
the  bracts  being  more  obtuse  and  ciliated  on  the 
margins  and  possessing  a  remarkable  range  of 
colours  from  pale  creams  to  dark  purples. 

P.  ACAULis,  the  stemless  Protea,  as  the  specific 
name  denotes,  consists  of  three  to  five  spathulate 
leaves  3  to  6  inches  in  length  and  1  to  2  inches 
broad  in  clusters,  amongst  which  the  sessile 
hemispherical  head,  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter, 
appears.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dingy  yellow,  and 
has  therefore  little  of  beauty  to  commend  itself 
to  the  cultivator. 

P.  LEPIDOCARPON  is  a  shrub  resembling  P.  calo- 
cephala,  bearing  lanceolate  leaves  3  to  5  inches 
long  and  ^  inch  broad,  the  inflorescences  having 
a  peculiar  charm  of  their  own.  The  bracts  are 
brownish  at  the  base,  gradually  merging  to  a 
dark,  velvety  black  at  the  incurving  apex,  form- 
ing a  fluffy,  hairy  riug,  so  conspicuous  a  feature 
of  this  notable  species, 

P.  ISCOMPTA,  a  peculiar  and  most  desirable 
species,  is  somewhat  smaller  in  siz.e  than  that 
aforementioned,  but  with  broader  foliage.  Both 
the  longer  growths  and  leaves  are  thinly  pilose. 
In  this  instance  the  bracts  surrounding  the 
flowers  are  sappy  green,  eventually  changing  to 
a  snowy -white  tomentum  at  the  apex. 

P.  cocciNEA  is  a  shrub  which  is  rarely  met  with, 
and  hence  is  practically  unknown  to  cultivators. 
In  growth  and  leaves  it  resembles  the  preceding 
species,  the  inflorescences  pavtaking  of  the  form 
of  P.  speciosa,  but  smaller  and  of  an  exceptionally 
attractive  scarlet  colour. 

Notwithstanding  their  great  claims  to  attrac- 
tiveness and  beauty,  thess  plants,  as  well  as  their 
allies,  such  as  Leucadendron  argenteum,  L. 
decorum,  L.  adscendens,  L.  Horidum,  &c.,  Leuco- 
spermuin,  Berruria,  Brabeyuri  species,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  have  not  received  the 
attention  and  merit  they  unquestionably  deserve. 
Many  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation, 
but  are  now  rarely  met  with,  and  the  question 
arises,  why  is  this?  Is  it  due  to  the ,  un- 
favourable climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
this  none-too-sunny  isle,  or  to  a  wrong  com- 
position of  soil,  or  to  fungal  diseases?  The  fir:t 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for 
are  there  not  excellent  specimens  in  cultivation 
of  plants  which  grow  side  by  side  in  their 
natural  habitat  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Order  Proteaceae,  viz.,  Agathosma  rugosa,  Coleo- 
nema  alba,  etc.  ?  The  plants  flourish  in  the  most 
varying  soils,  and,  as  before  cited,  the  same 
species  is  often  found  growing  in  white  sand, 
with  scarcely  a  touch  of  leaf-soil   and    in  other 
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localities  in  a  composition  resembling  English 
loam,  though  not  so  tenacious,  broken  slate  and 
a.  liberal  dash  of  gravel  The  third  question  con- 
■cerns  the  only  disappointing  feature  of  the  plants 
of  this  Order,  that  is  their  tendency  to  die  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  their  glory  from  no  apparent 
.cause  whatsoever.  It  is  this  peculiarity  which 
makes  the  cultivation  of  Leucadendron  argen- 
teum  (the  Silver  Tree)  extremely  difficult.  Such 
cases  of  sudden  death  hav-e  occurred  in  the 
gardens  of  Cape  Town,  where  several  plants,  15  to 
20  feet  in  height,  in  excellent  condition  and 
planted  in  different  positions,  have  succumbed 
one  after  the  other  within  a  week.  In  my 
opinion,  this  may  be  due  to  the  mycelium  of 
some  fungus  attacking  the  tissues  of  their  roots — 
a  problem  the  solution  of  which  awaits  the 
pathologist.  Proteas  require  the  conditions  of  a 
well-ventilated  greenhouse  with  fall  exposure 
to  sunlight,  but  during  the  summer  they  should 
l>e  placed  out-of-doors.  Most  of  them  thrive 
only  in  well-drained,  sandy  peat,  and  they  are 
induced  to  flower  freely  by  allowing  them  to 
become  pot-bound  after  they  have  grown  to  the 
required  size.     Their  propagation  is  effected  by 


pRUNUs  PissARDii  FRUITING. —I  am' sending 
a  fruit  of  Prunus  Pissardii,  from  a  standard  tree 
growing  in  an  exposed  position  in  this  garden. 
The  tree  was  planted  four  years  ago  in  a  stiff 
clayey  loam,  and  has  been  pruned  at  the  same' 
time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  Plums,  but 
not  as  generally  practised  after  flowering.  John 
Edwards,  The  Gardens,  6'ylfaeri  Hall,  Welsh- 
pool. 

Begonia  "  Rust." — If  your  correspondent  Mr. 
H.  Wood  (see  p.  106)  will  fumigate  his  Begonias 
with  the  solid  dry  cake  Al  fumigating  com- 
pound at  intervals  of  about  10  days  for  a  few 
times  he  will  entirely  rid  his  plants  of  the 
Begonia  mite.  J.  Pitts,  Pett  Place  Gardens, 
Charing,  Kent. 

Primulas  for  the  Wild  Garden  {see  p.  122). 
Though  it  is  true  with  Primulas  seeding  them- 
selves, that  they  are  apt  to  produce  a  crowd  of 
seedlings  which  some  persons  may  think  require 
thinning,  yet  if  left  entirely  alone  the  effect  will 
be  natural  and  wild  to  an  extent  which  no  art 
can  rival.  There  is  a  wild  garden  near  here 
where  P.  japonica  has  seeded  itself  in  the  water 
of  the  ditch  draining  the  bog  garden,  the  flowers 
producing  a  mass  of  colour  which  must  be  seen  to 


Fig.  66.  — saxifraga  bursekiana  "gloria":   flowers  white. 


herewith  photographs  of  a  street  of  Pear  trees. 
We  need  not  point  out  to  you  what  a  feature 
such  a  street  is  during  the  spring,  and,  with  your 
correspondent,  should  like  to  see  such  planting 
more  general  in  this  country.  So  far,  we  have 
had  very  little  trouble  through  damage ;  our 
first  street  was  planted  four  years  ago.  Arbor 
Day  has  proved  a  great  success  here.  First 
Garden  City,  Limited,  Letchworth,  Herts. 

A   Village    Garden    Competition. — I  was 

pleased  to  read  Mr.  Wright's  remarks  on  this 
subject  on  p.  134.  C.  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Dale 
Park,  near  Arundel,  has  offered  prizes  to  persons 
on  his  estate  having  the  best-kept  gardens  for 
several  years  past.  These  are  not  judged  on 
quite  the  same  lines  as  those  at  Old  Warden 
Park.  The  general  appearance  as  a  whole  is 
first  regarded.  This  year  the  judging  was  on 
August  19-  Some  of  the  gardens  were  remark- 
able for  the  profusion  of  bloom,  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  absence  of  weeds ;  indeed,  they 
could  not  well  be  improved  upon.  A.  Gooden, 
Burton  Park  Gardens,  near  Petwortk. 

Calandrinia  chromantha. — I  am  altogether 
disappointed  with  the  flowers  of  the  new  annual 
Calandrinia  chromantha.  Though  numerous  and 
pale  rose-coloured,  the  flowers  hardly  open,  and 
are  so  tiny,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  that  thev  make  no  effect  at  all,  even 
in  a  bed  filled  with  freely-branching  plants. 
The  first  flowers  to  open  are  already  set- 
ting their  small  yellow  fruits  which,  if 
produced  in  quantity,  may  be  pretty.  I  am 
also  anxiously  expecting  the  flowering  of  the 
rampant-growing,  annual  creeper  from  the  Hima- 
layas (Dicentra  torulosa)  sent  out  last  year  by 
Messrs.  Vilmorin.  It  is  now  growing  all  over  the 
plant  at  the  rate  of  an  inch  and  a  half  a  day. 
ir.  E.  Gumhleton,  Belgrove,  Queenstown,  Ire- 
land. 

Aphis  and  Galls. — Recently,  while  pruning 
Lombardy  Poplars,  I  noticed  numbers  of  galls 
formed  on  the  ribs  and  petioles  of  the  leaves. 
From  a  distance  the  trees  appear  to  be  bearing 
rose-coloured  fruits.  Apparently  only  the  galls 
that  are  green  and  those  in  process  of  formation 
contain  the  mites.  When  a  gall  is  vacated  by  the 
mite,  a  colony  of  aphis  immediately  takes  posses- 
sion, using  the  interior  of  the  sac-shaped  gall  as 
a  breeding  chamber.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
the  leaf  falls  many  aphis  are  preserved  alive  by 
remaining  snugly  ensconced  through  winter's 
cold  until  they  emerge  again  in  spring.  L. 
Sinims,  Avondale  Road,  Palmer's  Green,  N. 
[The  purse-gall  of  the  Poplar  is  caused  entirely 
by  the  aphis.  Pemphigus  bursarius.  The  mature 
females  or  stem-mothers  vacate  the  galls  in  late 
summer,  survive  our  winters'  frost  and  cold,  and 
on  the  return  of  spring  start  fresh  colonies  in  the 
same  kind  of  situations  as  their  progenitors.  The 
acarids  seen  were  either  Inquilines  or  the  larval 
stage  of  the  aphis. — Eds.] 


■cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  inserted  in 
^andy  peat  under  a  bell-glass,  or  by  imported 
seeds ;  though  the  seeds,  for  the  most  part,  are 
generally  infertile. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

"Sweet  Pea  Streak." — This  disease  has  been 
very     prevalent     this     season,    and     as     it     has 

•appeared  on  plants  growing  in  all  kinds  of  soils 

^nd  under  various  conditions  of  culture,  I  think 
it  may   be   propagated     in     the     seed    like     the 

Tomato  disease.  I  suggest  that  the  seeds  be 
steeped  for  a  short  time  before  sowing  in  sul- 
phate  of   copper.     The   remedy   is   used   at   seed 

sowing  with  success  for  smut  in  Wheat.  George 
Bvnyard,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Culinary  Peas.— Mr.  Francis  (p.  lOS)  men- 
tions a  few  good  varieties  of  Peas,  but  he  has  left 
out  one  of  the  very  best,  namely,  "  Criterion." 
,  Here,  at  Laverstoke  Gardens,  are  several  rows  of 
this  variety,  which  for  continuous  bearing,  heavy 
■cropping,  and  flavour  is  ahead  of  all  other  kinds 
I  know.  N.  Knellcr,  Home  Farm,  Larerstol-e, 
Hants. 


be  realised.  On  a  dry,  marly  bank  nearly  100 
yards  long,  plants  of  the  common  Polyanthus  have 
seeded,  the  seedlings  appearing  in  hundreds  all 
over  the  bank,  the  edge  of  the  path,  and  the 
neighbouring  grass.  Some  have  appeared 
amongst  such  plants  as  Iris  pumila,  and  give 
to  their  surroundings  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
bank,  or  a  bit  of  a  mountain-side.  Basil  Levett, 
Wyrhnor  Park,  Burton-on-Trent. 

Apple  Dewson  or  Dewtson. — May  not  the 

correct  name  of  tliis  Apple  (see  p.  130)  be  Hamble- 
don  Deux  ans,  a  large,  lat«  variety?  About  30 
years  ago,  a  correspondent,  writing  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Horticulture,  stated  that  while  travelling 
in  Dorset  he  was  impre^'sed  with  a  great  crop  of 
Apples,  and  enquiring  the  name  of  the  variety, 
was  told  it  was  "  Duson."  This,  after  much 
searching,  he  found  to  be  the  Apple  named 
above.  <S.  Jones,  Chase  Side  Cottage,  Eversley 
Park  Road,  Winrhmore  Hill,  N.  [We  have  re- 
ceived several  other  communications  which  con- 
firm the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Jones. — Eds.] 

Fruit  Trees  in  Streets.  —  We  were 
interested  in  Mr.  Boelter's  note  in  the  issue  for 
August  14,  p.  118,  with  reference  to  fruit  trees 
in  street^s  and  the  institution  of  an  Arbor 
Day.  We  have  celebrated  our  second  an- 
nual Arbor  Day,  and  we  have  also  four 
streets  planted   with   fruit  trees.     W^e   send   you 


SAXIFRAGA  BURSERIANA  "GLORIA." 

This  is  the  largest  flowered  of  the  many  beauti- 
ful varieties  of  the  species,  which  comes  from 
the  Eastern  Alps  of  Europe.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  March  19,  1907,  by  the  Craven  Nursery 
Co.,  and  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the 
Floral  Committee.  Hitherto,  S.  Burseriana 
major  was  the  largest  form  of  this  popular  rock 
plant,  which  often  is  in  flower  in  February.  The 
older  variety  has  much  shorter  stems  than  the 
one  under  notice,  but  in  both  the  sharp-pointed, 
glaucous  leaves  forming  tiny  rosettes  in  dense 
tufts  attain  to  a  larger  development  than  any  of 
their  congeners.  The  typical  S.  Burseriana  comes 
into  flower  in  March,  and  has  rather  smaller 
flowers  and  rosettes  of  leaves  ;  the  latest  of  all 
to  flower — in  April — is  the  variety  macrantha. 
which  has  still  smaller  rosettes  of  leaves.  These 
varieties  of  Saxifraga  are  liable  to  have  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers  marred  by  rains  and  in- 
clement weather  of  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
for  which  reason  glass  should  be  placed  over  the 
plants  when  coming  into  bloom.  Excellent  re- 
sults may  be  obtained  by  growing  this  Saxifraga 
in  a  pan  in  a  cold  frame.  -^  compost  of  very 
gritty  loam  is  suitable  for  this  species,  and  the 
pots  should  be  provided  with  abundant  material 
for  drainage.      IP.  /. 
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IBERIS  GIBRALTARiGA. 

Nowhere  is  this  Iberis  seen  to  such  perfection 
as  in  its  native  home  on  "  The  Rock  "  of  Gib- 
raltar. Looking  out  from  the  pierced  holes  in 
the  "  galleries,"  which  formerly  guarded  the 
north  front,  one  gazes  down  a  sheer  perpendicu- 
lar precipice  of  many  hundreds  of  feet.  Growing 
at  various  elevations  out  of  the  face  of  the  living 
cliff,  apparently  without  a  particle  of  soil  in 
their  vicinity,  are  numbers  of  splendid  plants  of 
Iberis  gibraltarica,  many  of  them  over  3  feet 
across  and  sheets  of  flower.  The  sight  of  these 
plants  remains  an  abiding  remembrance,  and 
furnishes  a  hint  of  how  it  should  be  grown  in 
our  own  country — in  a  perpendicular  position 
and  in  a  compost  consisting  chiefly  of  stones.  It 
may  sometimes  be  seen  doing  fairly  well  in  or- 
dinary loam  in  a  flat  border,  but  never  exhibits 
such  perfect  health  as  when  grown  among  stones 
placed  TDne  above  the  other  or  at  a  very  acute 
angle.  The  plant  here  illustrat-ed  (fig.  67)  is  excep- 
tionally fine,  being  4  feet  across  and  smothered 
with  flowers.  It  is  growing  amraig  rough  stones 
at  the  edge  of  a  path,  and  is  planted  in  grit 
mixed  with  small  stones.  A  position  where  it 
may  hang  over  an  upright  rock  or  bank  is 
preferable,  both  on  the  score  of  appearance  and 
for  the  health  of  the  plant.  Seedlings  are  better 
than  specimens  struck  from  cuttings,  and  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  planted  in  as  small  a 
state  as  possible.  Seedlings  an  inch  in  height,  if 
set  in  upright  crevices  between  rocks,  soon  grow 
away,  and  flower  profusely  the  next  year.  In  a 
perpendicular  cutting  through  a  stony  bank 
about  50  seedlings  under  an  inch  in  height  were 
planted.  They  were  set  in  among  the  stones, 
about  a  foot  from  the  top  of  the  cutting, 
grew  vigorously  from  the  very  first,  and  made  a 
very  pretty  picture  when  in  full  flower.  Plants 
sometimes  die  after  blooming,  but  they  can  be 
easily  replaced.  This  Iberis  is  certainly  the 
finest  of  the  perennial  Candytufts,  its. lilac-mauve 
flowers  being  often  as  much  as  3  inches  across. 
It  cannot  be  considered  absolutely  hardy,  except 
in  the  south-west ;  but  in  the  colder  districts  it 
proves  a  good  greenhouse  subject,  and  may  be 
kept  in  a  frame  until  it  comes  into  flower.  Other 
perennials  of  this  family  are  I.  correaefolia,  I. 
Pruiti,  I.  saxatilis,  I.  semperflorens,  I.  semper- 
virens,  and  I.  Tenoreana.    Wyndham  Fitzherhert. 


tubers  in  the  axils  of  the  foliage  leaves,  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  frequently  follows  from 
injury  to  the  soft  bast  tissues  preventing  the 
downward  flow  of  food  from  the  leaves. 

Double  Sweet  Peas. — Mrs.  A.  P.  Rigbt,  of 
Pentre  Mawr,  Trefnant,  N.  Wales,  sent  several 
flowers  of  Sweet  Peas  having  two  or  three  stan- 
dards instead  of  but  one.  The  variation  had 
occurred  last  year,  and  seed  had  been  produced 
from  the  flowers,  which  had  this  year  given  rise 
to  a  proportion  of  plants  bearing  double  flowers. 
Other  varieties  than  the  first-named  had  also 
produced  double  flowers  this  year. 

W/iPat-ear  Carnation. — From  Mr.  B.  Nash,  of 
The  Gardens,  Oakleigh,  Cheam,  came  specimens 
of  the  Wheat-ear  Carnation,  which,  instead  of 
flowerSj  bears  a  long  series  of  bracts  repeated 
again  and  again. 

East  African  Sanclal  Wood.—UT.  F.  H. 
Seed,  of  the  -Agricultural  Department,  Mombasa, 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

AuGcrsT  17. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  J.  Douglas,  L.  Crawshay,  J. 
Frazer,  G.  Gordon,  A.  Rolfe,  G.  Saunders,  and 
F.   J.   Chittenden   (hon.   secretary). 

Variatiofi  in  seedling  Carnations. — Mr.  J. 
Douglas,  V.M.H.,  showed  numerous  flowers  of 
seedling  tree  Carnations  raised  from  seed  saved 
from  self-coloured  varieties.  He  pointed  out  that 
among  them  were  several  singles  in  the  propor- 
tion of  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  but  the 
greatest  peculiarity  lay  in  the  large  number  of 
striped  flowers  which  were  produced.  The 
parents  were  white,  pink,  or  red,  but  among  the 
progeny  was  one  with  yellow  flowers  striped 
with  purple. 

Proliferation  in  Cam  pa  711(1  a. — Mr.  Bowles 
showed  specimens  of  C.  persicifolia  with  axial 
proliferation,  a  number  of  green  foliage  leaves 
growing  from  the  centre  of  the  flower.  Some  of 
the  shoots,  which  were  from  the  garden  of  Mrs. 
Trotter,  Hill  House,  Wormley,  also  showed  fas- 
elation. 

Gerhera  not  flowering. — Heads  of  Gerbera 
■were  received,  the  sender  thinking  they  were 
from  a  plant  of  Gerbera  Jamesonii  which  had 
failed  to  produce  flowers  before  seeding,  but  the 
heads  were  from  G.  Kunzeana,  a  plant  from  the 
Himalayan  region,  which  does  not  open  its 
flower-heads  to  any  extent. 

Potato  with  aerial  tubers. — From  Mr.  Bevan, 
of   East    Finchley,    came    Potato    stems    bearing 


British  Alpine  plattts. — Mr.  J.  Fraser, 
F.L.S. J  showed  a  flowering  plant  of  Saxifraga 
cernua.  The  plant  bore  six  flowers  and  some 
buds.  It  was  7  inches  high  and  had  10  stems 
arising  from  the  base.  It  had  been  collected  at 
the  top  of  Ben  Lawers,  and  is  very  rarely  seen 
in  cultivation.  Numerous  bulbils  were  borne  in 
the  axils  of  the  stem  leaves,  and  it  is  by  these 
the  plant  is  propagated.  He  also  showed  Draba 
rupestris  flowering  for  the  second  time  this  year, 
and  flowering  specimens  of  Salix  Arbuscula  her- 
bacea  (flowering  for  the  second  time  this  year), 
and  Alchemilla  alpina,  the  latter  having  flowered 
continuouslv  since   May, 


DUMFRIESSHIRE    AND    GALLOWAY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

August  14. — The  anmal  show  of  this  society 
Crcsswell  Park,  Dumfries,  on  this 


was  held 


[Photogyaph  tn'   U'ynJhaDi  Filzhabert. 
Fig.    67. A    FINE    CLUMP    OF    IBERIS    GIBRALTARICA. 


British  East  Africa,  sent  seed  of  the  East  African 
Sandal  Wood  tree  (Brachylaena  sp.),  called  by 
the  natives  "Muhugu."  "The  seed,"  writes  Mr. 
Seed,  "  is  as  light  as  This;tle-down.  The  natives 
reported  that  this  tree  did  not  produce  seed,  but 
it  was  found  that  the  Thistle-down  lightness  of 
the  seed  caused  it  to  be  caught  on  the  tops  of 
the  long  native  grass  and  undergrowth.  The 
Forestry  Department  has  now  arrested  this  loss 
by  clearing  the  ground  around  the  trees,  so  that 
the  seed  will  reach  the  earth.  The  tree  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  Indian  Sandal. 

"  One  square  piece  and  two  small  plants  were 
sent  to  be  valued  in  Bombay  Market  during  the 
year  1908,  and  an  order  was  received  from  a 
merchant  there  offering  half-a-guinea  a  cubic 
foot." 


date.  There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  open- 
ing ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Lady 
M'Taggart  Stewart,  Southwick. 

The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  was  an  advance  on 
its  predecessors,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
held  to  celebrate  the  jubilee  of  the  society.  A 
new  competition  this  vear  was  for  the  Malcolm 
Dunn  Memorial  Medal,  presented,  with  a  sum 
of  money,  by  the  Dunn  Memorial  Trustees.  It 
was  offered  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  and  was 
open  to  growers  in  the  three  south-western  coun- 
ties of  Scotland.  Four  persons  competed,  the 
vegetables  being  of  excellent  quality  considering 
the  backward  season.  The  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart  (gardener  to  J.  Neilson, 
Esq.,  Mollance,  Castle  Douglas),  who  gained 
35  points ;   the  2nd   prize   was   won   by   Mr.    R. 
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JIiDDLETON,  Kirkcudbright,  who  totalled  30 
points. 

The  Dumfries  Town  Council  offered  a  Chal- 
lenge Cup  for  the  best  table  of  plants,  and  this, 
also,  was  won  by  ilr.  Stew^uit,  his  keenest  com- 
petitor being  jM'r.  R.  A.  Grigor  (gardener  to  T. 
Rankin,  Esq.,  Dalswinton),  who  gained  the  2nd 
prize. 

The  Sweet  Pea  classes  were  well  contested,  and 
the  exhibits  included  many  fine  collections.  The 
leading  competition  was  one  for  12  groups,  the 
1st  prize  including  a  Silver  Cup,  given  by  Messrs. 
James  Service  &  Sons,  Dumfries.  Close  competi- 
tion prevailed,  but  the  judges  awarded  the  cup 
to  Colonel  Gordon,  of  Threave,  Castle  Douglas 
(gr.  Mr.  James  Duff) ;  2nd,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigok. 

Exhibits  of  Roses  were  good,  although  not 
numerous.  jMessrs.  T.  Smith  &  Son,  Nursery- 
men, Stranraer,  secured  the  leading  prize  in  the 
open  class,  having  fine  blooms. 

Exhibits  of  other  cut  flowers  were  generally 
good,  with  the  exception  of  Asters.  The  princi- 
pal prize-winners  in  the  gardeners'  and  open 
classes  were  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  Summerville  Gar- 
dens, Dumfries;  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor;  Mr.  J. 
Henderson,  Elmbank  Gardens,  Dumfries ;  Mr. 
C.  Murray  (gardener  to  H.  Keswick,  Esq.,  Cow- 
hill)  ;  Mr.  W.  Anderson,  Collin ;  Mr.  D.  White- 
law,  Locharbriggs ;  Mr.  B.  Rutherford,  Glen- 
lair  Gardens,  and  Messrs.  J.  and  W.  Tweedie, 
Mouswald. 

Pot  plants  showed  an  improvement  upon  those 
exhibited  last  year,  and  the  principal  winners 
for  these  were":  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor,  Mr.  C. 
Murray,  Mr.  J.  U.  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
and  iSIr.  D.  J.  Maxwell. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  represented,  but  some 
good  dishes  were  staged.  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  a  col- 
lection of  six  kinds;  2nd,  Mr.  B.  Rutherford, 
Glenlair.  Other  prizewinners  in  the  fruit 
classes  were :  Mr.  JAS.  Duff,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor 
and  Mr.  W.  Scott. 

The  leading  prize-winners  in  the  vegetable 
classes  were:  Mr.  J.  M.  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  Mor- 
rison, Mr.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  R.  A.  Grigor,  Mr.  J. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  J.  Duff. 

The  secretarial  arrangements  were  again  under 
the  care  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Mann. 
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HEMEL    HEMPSTEAD    HORTI- 
CULTURAL. 

August  18.— This  Society  celebrated  its  jubilee 
on  the  above  date  by  an  exhibition  which,  m 
point  of  size  and  excellence,  surpassed  all  its 
49  predecessors.  The  show  was  again  held  in  the 
picturesque  Bury  grounds.  Only  fine  weather 
was  needed  for  an  all-round  record  success. 
Unfortunately,  the  weather  was  unfavourable, 
and  so  much"  rain  had  fallen  that  it  was  at  first 
deemed  advisable  to  postpone  the  sports  which 
had  been  arranged.  However,  the  weather  was 
more  settled  as  the  afternoon  approached,  so  that 
it  was  ultimately  found  possible  to  carry  out  the 
programme. 

The  exhibits  were  staged  in  three  large  mar- 
quees, and  a  high  standard  of  excellence  was 
maintained  in  each  of  the  sections.  A  special  and 
pleasing  feature  of  the  exhibition  were  the  nume- 
rous non-competitive  exhibits  which  practically 
occupied  the  whole  of  one  marquee.  Aniong.st  these 
were  two  groups  of  hothouse  plants,  exliibited 
by  JJr.  T.  Norton  Longman,  Shendish  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Burrows),  and  Mr.  F.  P.  Colliver  (gr.  Mr. 
T,  Pigg),  respectively.  Near  these  groups  were 
two  others  staged  for  competition  by  the  Mayor, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Du.A-KE  (gr.  Mr.  Barker),  and  Mr. 
J.  Kerr  (gr.  Mr.  Avery).  Each  of  these  groups 
displayed  much  taste.  Mr.  Kerr  secured  the 
premier  prize  and  the  2nd  award  was  given  to 
Mr.  Drake.  The  former  group  included 
Dracffinas,  Hydrangeas,  Francoa  ramosa,  Celo- 
sias,  Caladiums,  Acalyphas,  Lilies,  and 
Ci'otons,  with  a  magnificent  Palm  at  the  rear. 
Similar  plants  figured  in  the  Mayor's  group  ;  a 
large  Palm  was  used  as  a  background,  and  an 
ai)propriate  border  was  made  with  Adiantum. 
Mr.  W.  FoDEN  staged  a  beautiful  collection 
of  flowers  and  floral  designs  as  an  honorary 
exhibit.  ''Mr.  Dunb-\r  staged  a  large  number  of 
Ferns  and  Palms  in  another  portion  of  the 
marquee.  Messi's.  H.  Lane  &  Son,  Berkham- 
sted.  staged  amongst  the  honorary  exhibits  a 
collection  of  Roses,  and  also  a  varied  collection 
of  shrubs.  Mrs.  Denison.  Little  Gaddesden  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Gentle),  exhibited  a  collection  of 
Sweet    Peas.     Other    honorary  exhibitors    were 


Messrs.  Barrie  &  Brown,  London;  Messrs.  G. 
&  W.  H.  Burch,  Peterborough ;  Messrs.  H. 
Gleeson  &  Co.,  Watford  ;  and  Messrs.  Cuteush 
&  Sons,  of  Barnet  and  Highgate,  the  latter  firm 
makitig  a  speciality  of  Roses.  The  entries  in 
the  ladies'  classes  were  not  quite  up  to  the 
average,  but  the  judges  specially  mentioned  a 
basket  of  Sweet  Peas,  exhibited  by  Mrs.  Summer- 
field,  for  the  beauty  of  its  arrangement.  Mrs. 
H.  Jennings  secured  the  premier  award  in  the 
table  decorations  with  an  artistic  arrangement  of 
Gloriosa  superba  and  AUamanda.  relieved  with 
Asparagus  Fern  and  trails  of  Smilax.  There 
was  a  fair  number  of  entries  in  the  amateur  and 
subscribers'  classes,  much  improvement,  in  point 
of  numbers,  being  made  in  the  classes  for  cut 
flowers.  In  the  class  for  12  vases  of  hardy 
flowers.  Dr.  Thompson's  exhibit  was  the  best, 
but  he  was  disqualified  through  his  vases  ex- 
ceeding the  3-inch  limit.  Mr.  T.  N.  Longman, 
Mr.  J.  Kerr,  Mr.  F.  P.  Colliveh,  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
CoMYNS  exhibited  some  very  fine  fruit,  whilst  the 
Right  Hon.  T.  F.  Halsev  (gr.  Mr.  Folkes) 
secured  numerous  1st  prizes  for  many  notable 
collections  of  vegetables,  Mr.  Kerr  being  placed 
2nd  to  him  in  the  majority  of  the  classes.  The 
entries  in  the  cottagers'  section  had  trebled 
those  of  last  year,  and  in  some  of  the  classes 
there  were  nearly  a  score  of  competitors.  Good 
quality  was  maintained  in  the  whole  of  this 
section.  The  competition  in  the  classes  for 
collections  of  vegetables  from  the  different 
parishes  in  the  district  was  very  keen,  and  the 
champion  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Gurney,  of 
Apsley. 

ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    OF 
ABERDEEN. 

August  19,  20  and  21. — The  annual  show  of 
this  society  was  held  on  these  dates  in  the 
Duthie  Public  Park,  Aberdeen.  The  entries 
numbered  about  1,600 — about  the  same  as  last 
year.  The  quality  of  the  exhibits,  despite  the 
unfavourable  weather  of  early  summer,  was  very 
good.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  B.  Rennett,  Advo- 
cate, Aberdeen,  and  the  committee  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  exhibition. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  on  the  concluding 
day  was  unfavourable,  and  this  greatly  militated 
against  the  financial  returns  of  what  was  one  of 
the  most  brilliantly  successful  of  the  85  shows 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  society. 

Pot  Plants. 

The  display  in  this  section  was  exceedingly 
rich  and  varied.  In  the  class  for  a  table  of  stove 
or  greenhouse  plants  and  cut  flowers,  arranged 
for  effect,  measuring  8  feet  by  6  feet,  the  1st 
prize  was  taken  by  Thomas  Ogilvie,  Esq.,  of 
Kepplestone  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Douglas).  In  the  centre 
of  the  table  was  a  large  Fuchsia,  and  this  was 
flanked  with  Liliums,  whist  rich  colouring  was 
lent  by  Coleus  and  Celosias  (Coxcombs) ;  Roses 
and  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  adding  to  the  effect. 
The  border  was  composed  of  Gloxinias  and 
Lobelias,  interspersed  with  Adiantum  Ferns. 
The  best  specimen  plant  in  flower  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  J.  0.  Macqueen,  Fae-me-well,  Aberdeen- 
shire {gr.  Mr.  John  Yule),  who  showed  a  magni- 
ficent Begonia  of  the  fibrous-rooted  section, 
whilst  a  finely-blossomed  Hydrangea  shown  by 
the  same  exhibitor  received  the  2nd  prize.  Speci- 
men foliage  plants  were  well  shown,  Mr.  -John 
Elder,  Norwood  Gardens,  Aberdeenshire, 
gained  the  1st  prize,  which  included  a  Silver 
Medal,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Cordyline  australis. 
Ferns  were  finely  shown,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired. The  best  four  Ferns,  dissimilar,  were 
shown  by  iMr.  Alexander  Brebner,  Dalhebity. 
Mr.  Alex.  Duncan,  Rubislaw  Den  House,  won 
the  premier  prize  in  the  class  for  six  Ferns  of 
three  distinct  species,  in  pots  not  exceeding  six 
inches. 

Exhibits  of  Zonal  Geraniums  made  a  superb 
display,  and  for  these  plants  Mr.  J.  W.  Brechin, 
Ardoe  Gardens,  Aberdeenshire,  gained  both  the 
1st  and  the  2nd  prizes.  Tlie  same  exhibitor  also 
excelled  in  the  class  for  Liliums  with  a  choice 
specimen  of  Lilium  auratum.  Other  prominent 
prize-winners  in  the  classes  for  plants  included 
Mv.  .Iohn  Petrie,  Crathes  Castle  Gardens  ;  .Mr. 
A.  Gillespie,  Aberdeen ;  and  J.  Anderson, 
Aberdeen. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  large  marquee  devoted  to  cut  flowers  was 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  show.  The  en- 
tries, some  600  in  number,  was  probably  never 
excelled  at  an  Aberdeen  .show.     Sweet  Peas  were 


displayed  in  an  exquisite  condition,  and  the 
variety  and  delicacy  of  their  colours  enhanced  in 
no  small  measure  the  attractiveness  of  the  show. 
Mrs.  DuNBAR-DuNB.ui,  of  Seapark,  Forres  (gr. 
ifr.  John  A.  Grigor),  won  in  the  principal  class 
for  Sweet  Peas  with  a  superb  exhibit.  J\lr.  John 
Petrie,  Crathes  Castle  Gardens,  won  the  1st 
prize  for  16  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  of  distinct 
varieties,  including  King  Edward  VII.,  Mrs. 
Routzahn,  Queen  Victoria  Spencer,  Apple  Blos- 
som Spencer,  j\Irs.  Sankey  Spencer,  and  Asta 
Ohn.  .Mr.  J.  D.  Crozier,  Durris  House,  fol- 
lowed closely,  but  his  blooms  were  not  so  large, 
nor  was  his  arrangement  so  good  as  in  the  1st 
group  ;  neverCiieless,  it  was  a  very  fine  exhibit. 

Roses  were  well  shown.  A  local  firm,  Messrs. 
J.  Cocker  &  Sons,  won  the  Silver  Challenge 
Cup  offered  for  the  best  exhibit  of  36  blooms. 
It  was  a  magnificent  display,  and  especially  good 
was  the  variety  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  2nd, 
Messrs.  Adam  &  Craigmile,  Aberdeen  ;  and  this 
firm  secured  the  1st  prize  for  24  Tea  Roses.  In 
the  professional  gardeners'  class,  Mr.  James 
Jamieson,  Udney,  carried  off  the  Silver  Medal  in 
the  class  for  12  blooms,  and  Mr.  W.  Coutts, 
Ellon,  gained  a  similar  award  for  12  Tea  Roses. 

There  was  a  fine  show  of  Dahlias,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Brechin,  Ardoe,  won  the  medal  for  the  best  group 
of  Pompon  varieties,  and  Mr.  Jamieson,  Udney, 
carried  off  the  trophy  in  the  class  for  the  Cactus 
variety. 

The  best  collection  of  20  varieties  of  cut 
flowers,  and  five  foliage  bedding  plants,  includ- 
ing annuals,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Alex.  Dougl.as, 
Kepplestone  House ;  Jlr.  Williaxi  Scorgie, 
Springhill,  being  a  good  2nd. 

Gladioli  exhibited  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  Tillery, 
Udney,  were  extremely  well-grown,  and  ,  easily 
won  tlie  1st  prize  offered  for  these  flowers. 
Exhibits  of  Asters  and  Jlarigolds  were  of  good 
average  quality,  Mr.  J.  W.  Brechin,  Ardoe, 
Belhelvie,  and  Jlr.  John  CiRiEVE,  Woodside,  tak- 
ing the  leading  honours  for  these  flowers.  Car- 
nations and  Picotees  were  finely  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Rennie,  Easter  Skene,  Aberdeen- 
shire. Pansies,  both  show  and  fancy,  and  Violas 
were  very  good,  the  chief  honous  for  them  falling 
to  J.  &  D.  Mackenzie,  Buxburn,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Scorgie,  Springhill.  In  the  decorative 
classes,  Mr.  A.  Gumming,  Granitehill,  was  a 
prominent  prize-winner.  JNIr.  .John  Grigor, 
Forres,  showed  the  best  of  hand  bouquets  (Roses) 
and  the  best  bride's  bouquet.  Mr.  Strachan, 
Botanic  Gardens,  Aberdeen,  was  placed  1st  for  a 
basket  of  flowers. 

The  competitions  in  this  section  open  to 
florists  and  nurserymen  formed,  as  usual,  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  show.  Mr.  Alex. 
Burns  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Burns,  Newmarket,  Aber- 
deen, father  and  son,  carried  off  all  the  honours 
for  hand  bouquets.  In  the  class  for  floral  de- 
signs they  were  also  placed  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
with  their  several  entries,  made  up  chiefly  of 
Lilium  Harrisii,  Pancratiums,  Lapagerias, 
Stephanotis,  and  White  Roses,  with  Asparagus 
as  foliage.  Messrs.  D.  &  W.  Croll,  Dundee, 
secured  the  1st  prize  for  a  shower  bouquet,  and 
they  were  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Alex.  Burns. 
Jlessrs.  Adam  &  Craigmile,  Fernielea,  Aber- 
deen, gained  chief  place  for  Tea  or  Noisette 
Roses,  with  splendid  specimens,  and  their  wreath 
was  also  placed  1st ;  2nd  and  3rd  places  being 
taken  in  the  latter  competition  by  JMr.  Alex. 
Burns. 

Fruit. 

In  this  division  there  was  a  very  fine  display. 
The  best  collection  of  hardy  fruits  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Grigor,  Seapark  Gardens,  Forres,  his  ex- 
hibit being  composed  of  Governor  Wood  Cher- 
ries, Moor  Park  .Apricot,  Whinham's  Industry 
Gooseberries,  Denniston's  Superb  Gage,  Clipper's 
Favourite  Pear,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  .\pples. 
The  Apricots  were  the  best  fruits.  Strawberries 
were  well  shown,  there  being  capital  specimens 
of  that  fine  and  exquisitely-flavoured  variety 
Aberdeen  Favourite,  one  of  the  best  dessert 
Strawberries.  Mr.  George  McLennan,  Fetter- 
esso  Castle,  Kincardineshire,  carried  off  tlie 
premier  honours"  for  these,  Air.  Petrie.  Crathes 
Castle  Gardens,  led  in  the  class  for  Cherries,  Mr, 
Brechin,  Ardoe,  showed  the  best  Raspberries, 
taking  1st  and  2nd  prizes  for  this  fruit.  Goose- 
berries formed  tlie  outstjuuiing  feature  in  tills 
division,  lieing  splendidly  sliown.  .Mr.  ITari'ER, 
Tulliebelton.  Pertlisliire',  was  well  to  'ilie  fore 
with  dishes  of  Leveller,  Langley  Beauty.  Tele- 
graph, and  Lord  Derbv,  Sfr.  Grioor,  Seapark, 
iiad  tlie  best  Gooseberries  of  yellow  kinds,  and  Mr. 
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Petrie  was  a  good  1st  for  red  Gooseberries.  In 
the  class  for  Black  Currants,  the  parish  minister 
of  Methlick  (Rev.  C.  Gordon  Mackenzie)  lead 
with  superb  specimens.  For  Red  Currants,  Mr. 
Harper,  Tulliebelton,  was  an  easy  1st. 

Grapes,  although  not  extensively  shown,  were 
of  excellent  quality.  The  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
Haddo  House  (gr.  Mr.  McKinnon),  led  hand- 
somely in  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Grapes, 
one  each  of  a  white  and  a  black  variety,  with 
fine  specimens  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Jlus- 
cat  Hamburgh.  Mr.  McKinnon  was  also  1st  for  a 
single  bunch  of  a  white  Grape  with  Muscat  of 
■Alexandria.  Mr.  J.  Petrie  took  both  the  1st 
and  3rd  places  for  Black  Grapes,  and  he  won  also 
1st  and  2nd  honours  for  Melons,  with  fair  speci- 
mens. Apples,  considering  the  season,  are 
naturally  late,  but  Mr.  Grigor,  Seapark,  Forres, 
scored  finely  for  culinary  varieties,  whilst  Mr. 
H.  B.  Smith,  Burdshaugh,  Forres,  led  in  the 
dessert  class.  Pears  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
ScoRGiE,  Springhill,  and  Mr.  Grigor,  Seapark, 
whilst  in  the  classes  for  Plums  and  Tomatos,  Mr. 
Grigor  led  easily. 

Vegetables. 

The  best  collection  of  vegetables  in  the  pro- 
fessional classes  was  staged  by  Mr.  Dougl.\s, 
Kepplestone  House,  Mr.  Scorgie,  Springhill, 
winning  the  2nd  prize.  Potatos  were  an  attrac- 
tive feature  in  this  division,  the  leading  ex- 
hibitors of  these  being  Mr.  William  Coutts, 
Ellon ;  Mr.  Alex.  Brebner,  Dalhebity ;  Mr.  J. 
Ferguson,  Linton  House,  Cluny ;  Mr.  Grigor, 
Seapark,  Forres ;  and  Mr.  William  Lawson, 
Oakbank,  Aberdeen.  Turnips  were  best  shown 
by  Mr.  Lawson,  and  Beetroot  by  Mr.  Jamieson, 
Tillery,  Udney. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  represented  in 
all  the  divisions.  Mr.  George  Maitland,  Great 
Northern  Road,  Woodside,  won  the  Silver  Cup 
for  the  best  table  of  greenhouse  plants  in  this 
section. 

Non-Competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  James  Cocker  &  Sons,  showed  Roses 
and  hardy  perennials ;  Mr.  M.  H.  Sinclair  had 
a  brilliant  display  of  Water  Lilies,  Sweet  Peas 
and  herbaceous  plants ;  Mr.  James  Robertson, 
Hadden  Street,  staged  a  large  collection  of  her- 
baceous plants  and  hardy  annuals,  also  60  varie- 
ties of  named  Gladioli ;  Mr.  Alex.  Burns,  New- 
market, exhibited  white  Heather  in  pots  and 
made  into  wreaths,  the  latter  adorned  with 
Gordon  tartan  ribbon.  Other  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Ben.  Reid  &  Co.,  Guild  Street,  Mr. 
McHardy,  GuOd  Street,  and  Messrs.  W.  Smith 
&  Sons. 

SHOW  AT  LE  TOUQUET  PARIS-PLAGE. 

August  21. — The  international  horticultural 
show  was  opened  on  the  above  date  at  Le  Tou- 
quet  Paris-Plage,  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  The 
show  was  organised  by  the  Societe  Generale  du 
Touquet,  and  was  under  the  patronage  of  the 
National  Horticultural  Society  of  France  and 
the  local  Horticultural  Society  of  Abbeville.  The 
Count  d'Applaincourt  was  president  of  the  exhi- 
bition. 

Although  international  in  name,  there  were, 
so  far  as  exhibitors  were  concerned,  no  foreigners 
present,  and  the  main  body  of  the  show  was 
made  up  of  exhibits  from  the  well-known  French 
nurserymen. 

Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie  had  by 
far  the  most  imposing  and  effective  display,  both 
in  the  open  and  under  cover.  They  had  two  very 
large  grass  lawns,  upon  which  were  arranged  a 
series  of  flower-beds  of  various  shapes  and  sizes. 
The  same  firm  had  also  at  the  far  end  of  the 
exhibition  grounds  several  ornamental  flower- 
beds filled  with  various  subjects,  and  under 
cover  a  very  large  collection  of  Gladioli.  In  the 
same  building  as  the  Gladioli  was  a  large  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Dubuisson-Foubert. 

Roses  were  not  numerous,  but  a  local  firm, 
Messrs.  Morel  Bros.,  staged  a  neat,  although 
not  large,  collection. 

In  the  open  ground  were  several  interesting 
collections  of  flowers.  One .  staged  by  M. 
Gravereau  consisted  of  a  great  variety  of  Gladi- 
olus, occupying  four  or  five  long-shaped  beds. 

The  well-known  exhibitor,  51.  Ferard,  had 
several  beds  filled  with  Begonia  gracilis  rose. 
Dahlias,  Begonia  Bertii:ii,  Datura  arborea  fl. 
alba,  and  other  seasonable  flowers. 

M.  CoMPOiNT,  the  well-known  cultivator  cf 
Asparagus,  sent  a  collection  of  plants  and  cut 
Asparagus  in  bundles. 


The  gardener  of  the  town  of  .\bbeville  made  an 
imposing  display  in  three  large  beds.  They  were 
principally  composed  of  large  standard  Fuchsias 
in  great  variety,  with  Zonal  Pelargonium  Deco- 
rator covering  "the  bed,  and  a  double-row  edging 
of  Cineraria  maritima  and  Iresine  (Achyranthes) 
Triomphe.  Another  was  varied  by  the  addition 
of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 

M.  Cantrelle  had  a  long,  triangular  bed 
prettily  furnished  with  single  and  double  large- 
ilowered  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Cayeux  &  Le  Clerc  were  prominent 
exhibitors.  They  furnished  several  beds  of 
varied  form  with  Dahlias  and  Cannas. 

Ornamental  shrubs  and  foliage  plants  were 
well  shown,  there  being  several  exhibits  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.  The  chief  of  these  came 
from  Messrs.  Croux  et  Fils  and  Messrs. 
MosER,  of  Versailles. 

M.  G.  Boucher  filled  a  long  border  with 
Privets  in  varieties. 

The  Societe  Generale  du  Touquet  Paeis- 
Plage  (gr.  M.  Bougibault)  had  an  excellent  dis- 
play set  up  in  a  large  bed  ai'tistically  arranged. 
It  consisted  of  a  border  Vandyke  in  shape  and 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  Pyrethrum  lacinia- 
tum  and  Achyranthes  briUiantissima,  the  inter- 
•sening  spaces  being  filled  with  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias.  Here  and  there  at  regular  intervals 
were  planted  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas  trained  to 
wire  supports. 

Messrs.  Dubuisson-Foubert,  who  are  famous 
as  Chrysanthemum  growers,  arranged  in  a  hollow 
square  a  series  of  borders  intersected  at  intervals 
by  paths.  There  were  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in 
full  flower,  the  majority  being  French  varieties, 
but  little  known  on  our  side  of  the  Channel,  with 
the  sole  exception  perhaps  of  Paul  Crarapel, 
which  was  in  capital  form.  Ivy  Pelargoniums 
were  also  freely  used  in  the  various  borders,  with 
Anthemis  Perfection,  Lantana  Gavotte,  L.  Im- 
peratrice  Eugenie,  Anthemis  floribunda,  Lantana 
Eole,  Ageratum  Triomphe  de  Flibeaucourt, 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  &c.  Salvia  Zuchter  Zwerg 
of  a  dazzling  crimson  hue  was  arranged  as  an 
inner  edging.  There  were  also  numerous  fine 
plants  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  Etoile 
d'Anvers. 

M.  Aug.  Nonin,  of  Paris,  arranged  in  circular 
beds,  cut  out  in  the  grass,  Dahlias,  Begonias, 
Salvias,  and  other  flowers. 

The  well-known  Begonia  cultivator,  M. 
BiLLAR.o,  set  up  one  of  his  interesting  collec- 
tions  of   large-fiowered   tuberous   Begonias. 

The  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  was  awarded  to 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  et  Cie.  M.  Debrie 
was  awarded  a  Prix  d'Honneur  for  a  beautiful 
table  decoration  set  up  in  his  usual  form.  M. 
GuERiN  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal  for  green- 
house plants,  and  most  of  the  other  exhioitors 
named  were  awarded  works  of  art,  gold,  silver- 
gilt,  and  silver  medals.  The  arrangements  and 
laying  out  of  the  grounds  were  entrusted  to  M. 
Henry  Martinet. 


STIRLING    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

The  last  excursion  of  the  season  took  place  on 
the  14th  inst.,  when  Dunfermline  was  visited. 
The  principal  objective  was  Pittencrieff  Park  and 
its  surroundings.  The  Abbey,  the  "  Glen,"  with 
its  rockery  that  cost  £6,000,  the  large  park  with 
its  wealth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  experimental 
fruit  garden,  the  glass  structures,  the  flower 
gardens  and  flower  borders  were  all  visited.  The 
visitors  were  entertained  by  the  Dunfermline 
Carnegie  Trust. 

The  meetings  will  be  resumed  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  September,  that  occasion  being 
"  Hospital  Night,"  when  contributions  of 
flowers  wOl  be  sent  to  the  various  hospitals  in 
Stirling  and  the  district. 


Peter  E.  Kay.— We  regret  to  record  the  death, 
from  heart  failure,  of  the  well-known  and  highly 
esteemed  nurseryman.  Mr.  Peter  Kay,  of  Claig- 
niar  Vineries,  Church  End,  Finchley.  The  de- 
ceased, who  was  55  years  of  age,  passed  all 
his  life  at  Finchley,  where  he  built  up  the  large 
business  which  is  now  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany. Mr.  Kay  long  ago  achieved  a  wide  repu- 
tation  as  a  successful  cultivator  of  Grapes  fcr 


market,  his  produce  being  among  the  finest  ever 
sent  to  Covent  Garden.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  the  Canon  Hall 
variety  of  Muscat,  to  the  growing  of  which  he 
devoted  special  attention.  In  addition  to  Grapes 
he  grew  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers  on  a  large  scale 
for  market,  and  his  keen  insight  into  what  is 
required  by  the  public  was  shown  in  his  selecting 
the  Comet  variety  of  Tomato  for  his  stock. 

Mr.  Peter  Kay  was  among  the  group  of  distin- 
guished horticulturists  who  received  in  the  year 
of  its  foundation,  1897,  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Wednesday,  August 
25.  The  service  at  St.  Paul's,  Finchley,  was 
attended  by  the  general  manager,  Mr.  Thos. 
Allen,  and  the  oldest  employes  of  the  firm, 
Messrs.  J.  Smith,  G.  Lawford,  W.  Shorten,  W. 
Castle.  F.  Saltmarsh,  R.  Webb,  J.  Osborne,  and 
others  ;  the  length  of  whose  service  with  the  firm 
ranges  from  12  to  30  years.  A  beautiful  wreath 
of  Lilies,  Orchids  and  White  Heather  was  sent 
by  the  employes,  upwards  of  60  of  whom  fol- 
lowed the  remains  to  the  grave  in  Marylebone 
Cemetery,  East  Finchley.  Mr.  Peter  Kay  leaves 
a  widow,   two  sons,   and  two  daughters. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

BuDDLEiA  v.arabilis  Veitchiana  :  W.  B.  This 
plant  was  found  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  when 
collecting  plants  fo'r  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  in  China,  during  this  collector's 
first  trip  to  that  country. 

Fertilisation  of  Pea  :  C.  S.  Each  ovule  is 
fertilised  by  a  separate  pollen  tube.  The 
abortion  of  individual  seeds  may  be  due  to 
the  failure  of  pollen-tubes  to  reach  certain  of 
the  ovules. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  C.  W.  S.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  "  spot  "  disease,  so  often  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.  (See  reply  to  IT'.  L. 
and  others  in  the  last  issue,  p.  144.) — J.  H. 
and  Reader.  The  berries  are  affected  with 
Grape  rot  (Glceosporium  fructigenum).  Burn 
all  diseased  berries  and  spray  the  vines  with 
some  approved  fungicide,  such  as  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  potassium  sulphide. —  II'.  IP.  The 
berries  were  packed  without  sufficient  care,  and 
were  in  a  condition  of  pulp  when  we  received 
them.  They  showed  traces  of  rot  disease ;  see 
reply  to  J.  II.  and  Reader  above. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  U'.  T.  B.  Apple  Red  Joanet- 
ing  (syn.  Juneating.)— i?.,  Watford.  Apple 
Irish   Peach. 

Names  of  Plants:  E.  S.,  Hackness.  Spiraea 
ariaefolia.  (Please  send  fresh  specimens  of  the 
Pears  for  ex.imination.) — Lady  D.  Cleroden- 
dron  fallax. — H.  B.     Olearia  Haastii. 

Nectarine  Shrivelled  :  W .  F.  P.  The  skin  of 
the  fruit  has  been  injured  by  the  sun's  rays. 
This  has  caused  the  shrivelling,  and  afterwards 
the  damaged  part  of  the  fruit  has  been 
attacked  by  the  common  mildew.  The  Peach 
leaves  are  affected  with  the  "  shot  hole  " 
fungus.  (See  reply  to  L.  M.  in  the  last  issue, 
p.  144.)  The  vine  leaves  are  free  from 
disease.  They  have  been  damaged  by  drops  of 
water  focussing  the  sun's  rays  so  as  to  burn  the 
tissue.  The  Carnations  should  be  sprayed  with 
quassia  extract. 

Plums:  B.  R.  Davis.  The  skins  have  been 
scorched  by  excessive  sun-heat,  and,  following 
this  condition,  there  is  slow  decay. 

Potatos  Diseased  :  W.  J.  K.  The  tubers  are 
badly  affected  with  "  warty  disease."  See  an 
article,  with  illustrations,  on  this  subject  in 
the  issue  for  July  31,  p.  79.  A  note  on  this 
disease  also  appears  on  p.  154. 

Pupils  in  Gardening  :  C.  H.  M.  Insert  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  horticultural  Press,  or  in  such 
papers  as  The  Field  and  Country  Life.  We 
cannot  advise  you  as  to  terms. 

Tomatos  Discoloured  :  Suhgcriher  and  A.  R. 
The  hard,  yellowish  patches  in  Tomatos  are 
to  be  attributed  to  a  lack  of  potash  in  the  soil. 
Supply  a  manure  containing  this  element. 

Communications  Received. — Wm.  Wood  &  Son,  Ltd. 
-J.  P.  A.— J.  S.  *  Co.— W.  A,,  Windsor-T.  A.  B.— F.  K. 
—A.  Grove-H.  C.  &  Sons— S.  A.— P.  N.— C.  T.  D.  -F.  M. 
— W.  F.— W.  I.— a.  H.-F.  C.  L.— J.  S.— R.  H.  P.— 
R.  Veitch  *  Son— A.  B.-T.  J.— T.  S.-C.  W.-R.  H.  L.— 
F.  W.  B.-W.  J.  W.,  Ltd.-G.  H.  T.— W.  D.-J.  H.  E.— 
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MR.  WILSON'S   EXPEDITIONS 
TO  CHINA. 

To  the  long  list  of  botanical  explorers 
which  is  given  in  Bretschneider's  ex- 
haustive History  of  the  European 
Botanical  Discoveries  in  Cliina,  published  in 
1S98,  the  name  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  must  now 
be  added.  Wilson  started  on  his  first  plant- 
collecting  expedition  in  China  some  10  years 
ago,  and,  as  he  is  just  about  to  proceed 
to  the  United  States  of  America  to  overhaul 
the  specimens  collected  on  his  third  journey, 
the  present  affords  an  opportune  time  for 
reviewing  the  work  which  he  has  accom- 
plished during  the  past  decade. 

For  many  years  previous  to  AVilson's  first 
trip,  China  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Veitch  as  a  possible  field  tor  plant 
collecting,  but  unfavourable  conditions  had 
prevented  projected  expeditions  from  being 
larried  out.  In  1879  Charles  Maries,  whilst 
travelling  in  the  East  for  the  firm  of  Veitch, 
had  reached  as  far  inland  as  Ichang,  but  re- 
turned without  having  accomplished  much.  It 
was  due  to  the  writings  of  Dr.  Augustine 
Henry  and  to  his  rich  collections  of  dried 
phants  that  interest  in  the  subject  was  re- 
vived. This  resulted  in  Wilson  being  sent  by 
the  late  Mr.  James  H.  Veitch  to  collect  plants 
in  China  on  behalf  of  his  firm. 

Wilson's  first  journey,  commenced  in  1899, 
was  to  Szemao  in  Yunnan  and  to  Ichang,  Cen- 
tral China.  From  the  la.st-named  locality, 
wliich  is  situated  about  1,000  miles  from  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Yangtze  Kiang,  numerous  plants 
of  horticultural  value  were  introduced.  A 
second  journey,  commenced   in  1903,   was  to 


the  Chino-Tibetan  frontier,  about  1,000  miles 
west  of  Ichang,  a  region  rich  in  Alpine  plants 
and  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

In  December,  1906,  a  third  trip  was  com- 
menced, this  time  on  behalf  of  Professor  Sar- 
gent, of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  Boston, 
U.S.A.  For  the  most  part,  the  routes  previ- 
ously mentioned  were  retraced,  but  other  in- 
teresting localities  were  also  visited.  On  this 
expedition  a  most  valuable  collection  of 
photographs  illustrating  the  scenery,  flora, 
and  native  industries  of  Western  China  was 
obtained ;  a  selection  of  which,  comprising 
about  100  photographs,  was  shown  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society 
ou  Tuesday  last.  The  first  two  journeys 
formed  the  subject  of  an  interesting  series 
of  articles  from  Wilson's  pen  which  appeared 
in  the  Gardeners^  ChronicJe  for  1905,  Vols, 
xxxvii.  and  xxxviii.,  under  the  heading 
"  Leaves  from  My  Chinese  Notebook."  Dur- 
ing the  last  trip  some  interesting  letters  were 
addressed  to  Professor  Sargent,  to  whose 
courtesy  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
are  indebted  for  their  publication. 

A  large  number  of  plants  introduced 
through  Wilson  have  been  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  in  the 
horticultural  Press,  particularly  in  these 
pages.  A  review  of  these  introductions  will 
show  to  what  extent  horticulture  has  been 
benefited  by  Wilson's  journeys. 

Among  herbaceous  plants  many  of  the 
species  are  already  widely  known  and  promise 
to  be  permanent.  Two  important  additions 
to  the  genus  Astilhe  are  A.  Davidii  (1)  and 
A.  Grandis  (2) ;  the  former  with  rich  rosy 
purple,  the  latter  with  pure  white,  flowers. 
Both  have  elegant,  tufted  foliage,  are  of  ro- 
bust habit,  and  succeed  well  in  the  open  bor- 
der, especially  in  moist  situations.  Aconitum 
Wilsonii,  a  strong-growing  species  with  pale 
blue  flowers,  and  A.  Hemsleyanum,  remark- 
able for  its  climbing  stems,  are  two  interest- 
ing Aconites  suitable  for  the  border,  as  is 
also  Artemisia  lactiflora  (3),  a  new  species  of 
Wormwood  with  erect  stems  clothed  w  ith  ele- 
gant dark-green  leaves  and  terminal  panicles 
of  creamy-white,  sweet-scented  flow  ers. 

A  handsome  perennial,  which  unfortunately 
is  not  quite  hardy,  is  Rehmannia  angulata  (4), 
which  produces  numerous  flowers  resembling 
in  size  and  form  those  of  Incarvillea  Dela- 
vaj'i.  It  is  best  treated  as  a  cool  greenhouse 
subject,  but  it  also  succeeds  well  if  planted 
out  during  the  summer  months.  Several  im- 
proved forms,  obtained  by  selection,  have 
already  appeared.  In  Geranium  platyan- 
thum  (-5)  we  have  an  addition  to  the  hardy 
Storkshills,  which  produces  large  rose-col- 
oured flowers  throughout  the  summer  months. 

For  moist  situations  the  new  Kodgersia 
a-sculifolia  and  R.  pinnata  alba  (6)  have  proved 
valuable  plants,  attractive  both  when  in  leaf 
and  in  flower.  Wliere  plenty  of  room  has 
been  given  them,  either  by  the  margins  of 
lakes  or  in  the  wild  garden,  the  new  species  of 
Senecio  have  proved  very  striking  subjects. 
Senecio  clivorum  (7)  has  rich  orange-yellow 
flowers,  resembling  m.iniature  Sunflowers, 
freely      produced      in      branching      coi-ymbs 

(1)  Qard.  CImn.,  1902,  vol.  xxxii.,  p.  05,  flg.  34. 

(2)  ,,  „  lilOS,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  47,  426.    Supp.  ill. 

(3)  „  „  I9«i,  vol.  xl.,  p.  387. 

(4)  ,,  ,,  1903,  vol.  xxxiii.,  pp.  269,  290.  Supp.  ill. 
lOI  ,,  „  19n«,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  62. 

(Ill       „         „        IHOr,.  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  S.tH. 

(7)       ,,         ,,        1902,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  142,  217.    Supp.  ill. 


well  above  bold,  heart-shaped  leaves.  A 
bed  of  this  species  near  the  Pagoda  at  Kew 
was  particularly  attractive  last  summer.  To 
a  dift'erent  section  of  the  genus  belong  Senecio 
Veitcliianus  (8)  and  S.  Wilsonianus  (9),  which 
produce  their  small,  but  numerous,  yellow 
flowers  along  the  upper  halt  of  tall,  erect 
scapes,  w  hich  attain  to  a  height  of  from  3  to 
.5  feet  and  have  a  setting  of  large  heart-shaped 
leaves  on  long  petioles.  A  new  species  of 
Thalictrum  which  promises  well  is  T.  diptero- 
carpum  (10),  a  species  from  Western  China, 
recently  put  into  commerce.  It  has  graceful, 
loose  panicles  of  rose-purple  flowers,  borne 
on  stems  4  to  5  feet  high.  As  it  appears  to 
succeed  well  on  poor  soil  in  sunny  situations, 
it  will  no  doubt  be  largely  grown  in  the 
future. 

A  very  important  class  of  garden  plants  at 
the  present  time  consists  of  those  suitable 
for  rock-gardens,  and  to  this  many  of  the 
recent  Chinese  introductions  belong.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  of  these  is  Meconopsis 
integrifolia  (11),  the  yellow-flowered  Tibetan 
Poppy,  to  obtain  seeds  of  which  was  the  pri,n- 
cipal  object  of  Wilson's  second  expedition. 
Unfortunately,  the  culture  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Alpine  is  not  generally  understood,  and 
in  consequence  it  has  yet  to  be  seen  in  this 
country  in  the  same  luxuriance  as  that  with 
which  it  grows  in  its  native  home.  Well- 
grown  examples  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  during  1904  and  1905  at  the  R.H.S. 
fortnightly  meetings,  some  of  them  bearing 
nine  large  flowers ;  but  the  plant  often  hears 
double  this  number  in  its  native  habitat. 

Other  species  of  this  fine  genus  introduced 
through  Wilson  are  Meconopsis  punicea  (12),  a 
scarlet-flowered  species;  M.  Henrici,  with 
smaller  flow-ers,  rich  purple  in  colour  with  yel- 
low anthers  ;  and  M.  sinuata  var.  Prattii,  with 
steelj'-blue  flowers. 

Another  important  Alpine  familj'  repre- 
sented by  numerous  species  are  the  Chinese 
Primroses.  A  large  number  have  been  intro- 
duced, but  unfortunately  many  are  of  biennial 
character,  and,  owing  to  their  failure  to  pro- 
duce seed  after  flowering,  have  been  lost.  The 
most  distinct  in  point  of  colour  is  Primula 
Cockburniana  (13),  a  biennial  species  which 
has  orange-scarlet  flo«ers  in  whorls  on  erect 
scapes.  It  is  of  easy  culture  and  has  now 
found  its  way  into  many  collections. 
Belonging  to  the  same  section  of  the 
genus,  but  more  robust  in*  habit,  is  P. 
pulverulenta  (14),  a  perennial  resembling  P. 
japonica,  hut  with  larger  flowers  of  a  richer 
colour  and  flower-stems  covered  with  a  white 
meal — a  most  distinct  and  decorative  feature. 
At  the  recent  Temple  Show  Messrs.  Veitch 
exhibited  a  number  of  hybrids  derived  from 
cro.sses  between  these  two  species.  They  are 
distinguished  by  the  varietal  names  "Unique" 
and  "  Unique  Improved  "  and  show  charac- 
ters which  indicate  the  influence  of  both 
parents.  One  of  the  hybrids  is  particularly 
interesting  in  that  it  closely  resembles  P. 
Cockburniana  in  appearance,  but  is  perennial 
in  character.  Other  Chinese  Primulas  which 
cannot  here  be  mentioned  in  detail,  but  which 
are  also  valuable  as  rock-garden  plants,  are 

181  aard.  Cliron.,  1905,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  212,  45,1.     Supp.  ill. 
(9)       „         „        1905,  vol.  xxxviii  ,  p.  212. 

(10)  ,,         „        1909,  vol.  xlx.,  p.  210.     Supp.  ill. 

(11)  ,,         „        1904,  vol.  xxxvi.,  p.  240.    Siip)>.  ill. 
(121       ,,         ,,        1904,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  289,  (iB.  1311. 

(13)  „    „    190S,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p  .tU.  fig.  137. 

(14)  „    ,,    1906,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  269,  and  1907,  voU 

xli.,  flg.  1C4. 
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P.  cognata  (15),  P.  deflexa,  P.  nivalis  var. 
farinosa,  P.  orbicularis  (16),  P.  vittata  (17), 
P.  sibirica  chinensis  (18),  and  P.  Veitcbii  (19). 
The  Cliinese  Fumeworts  are  also  charming 
rock-garden  plants,  the  largest  species  being 
Corydalis  thalictrifolia,  which  has  glaucous 
green  leaves  and  racemes  of  pale  yellow 
flowers.  It  requires  a  sheltered  situation,  and 
is  perhaps  best  seen  under  glass.  The  smaller- 
flowered  C.  cheilanthifolia  (20)  has  delicate, 
fern-like  foliage  and  is  perfectly  hardy. 
Corydalis  Wilsoni  (23)  and  C.  tomentosa  are 
smaller  species  with  attractive  glaucous  foli- 
age and  rich  yellow  flowers,  but  are  rather 
tender  and  need  protection  out-of-doors. 

Hardy  terrestrial  Orchids  have  received  a 
Welcome  addition  in  Cypripedium  tibeticum 
(21),  the  Lady's  Slipper  of  Tibet.  It  is  allied 
to  C.  macranthon  but  has  larger  flowers, 
which  are  remarkable  for  the  large  purple- 
flowered  pouch.  Of  the  beautiful  Chinese 
Lilies,  Lilium  Henryi  and  L.  sutchuanense, 
large  quantities  of  bulbs  were  sent  home,  and 
the  new  species  L.  myrioj)hyllum  (24)  was  in- 
troduced. This  last-named  Lily  is  remarkable 
for  its  large,  trumpet-shaped,  white  flowers 
and  narrow  leaves,  thickly  disposed  on  the  stem. 
Many  of  the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs 
which  have  been  introduced  to  gardens  in 
this  country  from  Japan  are  really  of  Chinese 
origin,  and  Wilson's  researches  have  shown, 
by  the  number  of  fine  plants  he  has  secured, 
that  this  source  of  supply  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted. 

The  mo.st  notable  of  the  trees  introduced  is 
probably  Davidia  involucrata  (22),  of  which 
large  quantities  of  seeds,  as  well  as  living 
plants,  were  sent  home.  So  far,  it  has  failed 
to  flower  in  this  country ;  but  in  the  ar- 
boretum of  M.  M.  de  Vilmorin,  at  Les  Barres, 
a  plant  produced  flowers  for  the  first  time  in 
1906.  The  flowers  themselves  of  this  plant 
are  not  conspicuous,  the  showy  part  being  the 
two  large  bracts  which  sidstend  each  inflor- 
escence. When  fully  developed,  the  bracts 
are  pure  white,  and,  being  larger  than  the 
leaves,  are  very  conspicuous.  Seeds  of  a 
variety  having  hairy  leaves  were  also  secured, 
and  from  them  plants  have  been  raised.  Mer- 
man Spoonir. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


HYBRID  GALLA. 

Fig.  58  represents  an  inflorescence  of  a  hybrid 
Calla  raised  from  a  cross  between  C.  Rehmanni 
(female)  and  C.  EUiottiana  by  Dr.  A.  Ragionieri, 
of  Castello,  near  Florence,  Italy.  The  speci- 
men figured  is  curious  in  that  it  shows  a  tri-lobed 
spathe.  The  tuber  which  bore  the  inflorescence 
was  itself  bilobed,  and,  when  divided  into  halves, 
each  halved  tuber  produced  trilobed  spathes.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  shoot  bearing  the  in- 
florescence is  somewhat  twisted  and  also  deeply 
and  doubly  grooved  (A  in  fig.  68),  as  though  in- 
dicating that  the  abnormal  condition  responsible 
for  the  monstrous  lobed  spathe  is  general 
throughout  the  plant  and  expresses  itself  by  the 
lobing  of  tuber,  flower-stalk  and  spathe.  It  is 
highly  probable  that  the  malformation  will  prove 
to  be  hereditary,  though  whether  the  flowers  of 
the  abnormal  inflorescence  are  fertile  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  discovered.  The  colour  of  the  spathe 
is  pure  white  tinged  before  opening  with  rosy- 
violet,  which  colour  later  gives  place  to  cream. 

(15)  Gard.  Chron.,  1906,  vol.  sxsii.,  p.  358,  fig    145. 

(16)  ,,         „        19011,  vol.  xixix.,  pp.  290,  403.  fig.  164. 
(W)       „         „        1905,  vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  390,  fig.  165. 

(18)  „  „  1907,  vol.  sli.,  p.  360,  flg.  147. 

(19'  .,  „  1905,  vol  Xi-xvii.,  p.  344.     Supp.  ill. 

(20)  ,,  „  190a,  vol   xjLxi.,  p.  2S9.     Supp.  ill. 

(21)  ,,  ,,  1906,  vol.  xxxix.,  p.  347,  fig.  139. 

(22)  „  „  1903.  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  236,  flg.  98,  and  vol. 

ixxix.,  p.  346,  flg  188. 
(28)  Bot.  Mati.,  t.  7939. 
(24)  Gard.  Chnn.,  190S,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  328.     Supp.  ill. 


W.    LEAR.MOXT    &    SOX,    DUMFRIES. 

There  are  several  well-known  nursery  firms 
around  Dumfries  devoting  much  attention  to  the 
propagation  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs,  for  which 
the  climate  of  the  district  is  highly  favourable. 
The  business  of  Messrs.  William  Learmont  & 
Son,  Larchfield,  has  been  established  for  many 
years,  and,  under  the  management  of  j\Ir.  John 
Learmont,  is  increasing  rapidly.  A  recent  visit 
to  the  nursery  afforded  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing the  following  notes.  The  land  on  which  the 
nursery  is  situated  embraces  about  65  acres.  It  is 
elevated  ground,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  and,  sloping  to  the  east,  is 
fully  exposed,  so  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  grow 
hardily  and  withstand  the  climate  of  very  cold 
districts.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  methods 
of  cultivation,  the  stock  is  in  splendid  condition. 

Although  the  writer  has  visited  many  nur- 
series, he  has  seen  only  some  two  or  three  which 
can    compare    with    Larchfield    with    respect    to 


Forest  trees  are  raised  on  a  large  scale,  and 
many  millions  of  young  trees  are  to  be  seen  in 
their  various  stages.  It  is  a  policy  of  the  firm  to 
avoid  keeping  these  too  long,  and  the  plants  are 
all  either  of  a  suitable  size  for  planting,  or  inter- 
mediate between  that  and  the  seedling  stage. 
There  are  great  breadths  of  Larch  and  other 
forest  trees  in  all  stages  of  young  growth,  and 
generally  looking  well.  The  Japanese  Larch 
being  in  demand,  Messrs.  Learmont  grow  a  large 
number  of  this  tree. 

The  firm  makes  a  speciality  of  young  specimen 
trees  for  town  and  park  planting.  These  are  all 
trained  to  stakes  from  an  early  stage  to  secure 
straight  stems  and  synmietrical  growth.  Elms, 
Limes,  Ashes,  Planes,  and  other  trees  are  care- 
fully reared  in  this  manner. 

Trained  fruit  trees,  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.. 
are  also  grown  in  large  numbers,  and  are  trained 
for  planting  against  walls  or  as  espaliers.  Dwarf 
and  standard  fruit  trees  are  also  grown  in  quan- 
tity. 

There  are  large  plantations  of  Gooseberries, 
Currants,    Raspberries,    Loganberries,    &c.,    as 


Fig.  6a. — hvekid  calla  with  lobed  spathe. 


cleanliness  and  order.  Thus,  although  the  Black 
Currant  mite  abounds  in  some  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  is,  thanks  to  the  preventive  methods  em- 
ployed, absent  from  Larchfield. 

Many  thousands  of  Roses  are  propagated  and 
sold  annually,  and  a  visit  to  the  quarters  which 
they  occupy  showed  that  the  stock  is  not  only 
large  but  in  capital  order.  Hybrid  Perpetual 
varieties  are  cultivated  e.xtensively,  and  also 
Hybrid  Teas.  Tea  Roses  are  well  represented,  and 
the  manager,  Mr.  Hunter,  is  of  the  same  opinion 
as  the  writer,  viz.,  that  they  do  even  better  in 
Scotland  than  in  the  south.  Few  fail,  even  in 
these  exposed  nurseries.  China  Roses  are  also 
grown  on  a  large  scale,  although  these  Roses  are 
not  increasing  in  favour  in  Scotland  to  the  same 
degree  as  in  other  parts.  Climbing,  dwarf  Poly- 
antha.  and  all  other  classes  of  Roses  are  repre- 
sented, the  exception  being  the  species,  for  which 
there  is  little  demand. 


well  as  of  Strawberries.  The  stock  comprises  a 
full  selection  of  the  best  varieties  for  market  and 
private  use.  All  have  been  carefully  tested,  and 
an  ingenious  method  of  separation  reduces  to  a 
minimum  the  risk  of  error  in  supplying  a  par- 
ticular variety. 

Ornamental  shrubs  find  a  large  place  in  the 
nurseries,  both  for  the  garden,  the  shrubbery, 
and  the  covert.  Hollies  are  extensively  culti- 
vated ;  also  Spirfeas,  Berberises,  Azaleas,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Lilac's,  Olearias,  Weigelas,  Brooms, 
Hydrangeas,  Heaths,  and  many  more ;  whilst 
large  breadths  of  Thorns,  including  the  orna- 
mental flowering  varieties,  are  met  with  at 
Larchfield. 

Vigorous,  sturdy  growth  is  what  is  aimed  at 
in  the  Larchfield  nurseries,  and  this  seems  to  be 
secured  by  the  soil,  climate,  and  methods  of 
propagation  and   cultivation.     S.  Arnott. 
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RANUNCULUS  NYSSANUSi 

Little  is  apparently  known  of  this  Ranuncu- 
lus, as  it  is  not  mentioned  in  Johnson's  or 
Nicholson's  Dirtiojiari/  of  Garden ing,  and  in 
the  supplement  to  the  latter  work  all  that  is  said 
of  it  is  that  it  is  "  a  showy  plant."  It  is  a  hand- 
some member  of  the  Buttercup  family,  growing 
to  a  height  of  about  18  inches  and  bearing  quan- 
tities of  blossom,  each  flower  being  2  inches  across, 
and  of  brightly-polished  yellow.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  large  as  those  of  R.  cortusfefolius,  which 
is  also  a  taller  grower,  but  the  plant  is  very 
free  flowering  and  absolutely  hardy.  It  is,  appa- 
rently, of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  indif- 
ferent to  the  character  of  the  soil,  for  it  may 
be  seen  in  the  best  of  health  under  very  varying 
conditions,  growing  as  vigorously  in  poor  soil  as 
in  a  rich  compost.  It  increases  very  rapidly,  a 
little  plant  forming  a  clump  2  feet  or  more  across 
in  a  few  years.  A  good-sized  colony  has  a  very 
bright  effect  in  the  border  in  the  early  days  of 
May.      Wyndham   Fitzherbert. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  LILIES. 

In  the  interesting  note  on  this  subject  by  the 
Rev.  David  Williamson  in  the  issue  of  the  21st 
ult.,  the  question  is  asked,  whether  L.  Washing- 
tonianum  and  L.  rubellum  are  ever  likely  to  be 
permanently  established  in  this  country?  While 
the  answer  may  safely  be  given  in  the  negative 
so  far  as  the  general  run  of  gardening  folk  is 
concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  speci- 
ally interested  in  the  culture  of  Lilies  should 
not  succeed  in  growing  and  keeping  both  species. 

As  a  preliminary  to  success,  it  is  essential  that 
the  bulbs  should  be  grown  in  this  country  from 
seed,  and  that  is  as  true  of  one  species  as  of  the 
other. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  the  typical  L.  Wa.-^h- 
ingtonianum  of  the  Sierras  resents  being  lifted 
«ven  more  than  most  Lilies,  and,  when  trans- 
ported, almost  invariably  succumbs  to  that 
mystifying  complaint  "  soft  rot,"  with  the  re- 
sult that  out  of  a  batch  received  from  California 
it  is  rare  to  find  more  than  a  small  percentage 
of  sound  bulbs,  the  number  of  which  is  likely  to 
be  still  further  reduced  after  the  bulbs  have  been 
in  the  ground  a  few  months. 

Assuming  that  seed  has  been  procured  from 
one  direction  or  another,  and  that  the  resulting 
bulbs  are  ready  to  be  put  out.  it  is  as  well  that 
they  should  be  planted  deeply  in  a  loose,  sandy, 
alluvial  soil,  possibly  best  described  as  a  loamy 
soil,  so  free  that  one  can  work  on  it  in  wet  or  dry 
■weather  without  doing  any  harm.  Generally 
speaking,  a  mixture  of  three  barrowfuls  of  sweet 
loam  to  one  of  sifted  leaf-soil,  one  and  a  half  of 
■coarse  sand  or  grit,  and  half  of  very  fine  charcoal 
may  be  relied  upon  to  produce  a  suitable  com- 
post. 

Provided  that  the  soil  is  suitable  and  sufh- 
ciently  deep,  the  position  does  not  appear  to 
matter  much,  though  shelter  from  blustering 
■winds  is  desirable.  In  this  country  the  sun  is  so 
often  absent  that  full  exposure  seems  to  do  more 
good  than  harm,  provided  the  ground  in  which 
the  Lilies  are  growing  is  well  covered  with  low 
shrubs  such  as  Vaccinium,  Andromeda,  or 
Epimedium. 

Proper  drainage  of  the  soil  is  absolutely 
•essential  for  the  successful  culture  of  this  bulb, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  too  sharp,  whilst  in  dry 
■seasons  water  should  be  afforded  from  time  to 
time  both  under  and  over  the  bulb.  During  the 
growing  period  the  Lily  abhors  lime,  and  not  a 
trace  should  be  allowed  in  the  ground. 

The  Oregon  variety  of  L.  Washinj^tonianum, 
known  as  purpureum,  is  far  more  easy  of  cultiva- 
tion in  Britain  from  imported  bulbs  than  is  the 
type  The  bulbs  are  heavier  and  more  solid 
than  those  of  the  latter;  and,  travelling  much 
better,  may  generally  be  found  to  arrive  in  suffi- 
ciently sound  condition  to  ensure  a  modest  pro- 
portion of  bloom  a  couple  of  years  after  planting, 
with  increasing  growth  as  the  years  go  by  ;  pro- 


vided, of  course,  the  conditions  are  satisfactory. 
Rubescens  is  another  variety  also  easier  of 
cultivation  than  the  type,  and  equally  beautiful. 
In  this  country  it  does  not  seem  to  grow  so 
strongly  as  the  variety  purpureum,  and  is  in 
point  of  fact  altogether  a  more  tender  plant. 
The  flowers  are  deliciously  fragrant,  moie  so 
indeed  than  those  of  any  other  Lily  except  L. 
auratum. 

When  the  flowers  open  they  are  usually  a 
creamy  colour  with  purple  dots;  after  a  couple 
of  days  the  purple  spreads  gradually  till  the 
creamy  ground  gives  place  to  a  lovely  plum 
colour,  which  grows  deeper  and  deeper  till  the 
flower  dies  down. 

Of  L.  rubellum  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that 
it  is  almost  hopeless  to  e.xpect  any  permanent 
result  from  imported  bulbs,  even  though  the 
parcel  post  has  reduced  the  time  of  transit  from 


shaded  places,  under  trees  and  shrubs,  coming 
up  through  the  grasses  just  as  do  L.  auratum, 
L.  Japonicum  (Krameri),  and  most  of  the  other 
Japanese  species.  Strange  though  it  may  sound, 
the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  a  rather  stiff  reddish 
clay,    with   thorough   natural   drainage. 

The  bulbs  exported  by  the  nurserymen  are 
collected  in  the  mountains  and  grown  on  for  a 
year  or  so  in  half-shaded  positions  on  the  hill- 
sides, between  the  rows  in  tea  plantations  that 
afford  them  the  shelter  and  shade  which  appear 
to  be  so  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence 
in  Japan. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Japanese  summer  is  tropical,  and  th-.t  fact  alone 
may  account  for  the  undoubted  difficulties  therd 
are  in  th^  culture  of  the  majority  of  Japanese 
Lilies  in  this  climate.  One  is  frequently  recom- 
mended    to     plant     these    bulbs    in    half -shaded 


Fig.  69.— ranunculus  nyssanus  :   flowers  yellow. 


Yokohama  to  Loudon  \*ia  the  Trans-Siberian 
railway  to  well  within  a  month. 

The  deplorable  custom  pursued  by  the 
Japanese  of  cutting  off  the  roots  of  bulbs  prior  to 
packing  is  one  that  only  Lilies  having  far  more 
power  of  recuperation  than  has  L.  rubellum  can 
be  expected  to  stand.  Whil.-^t  sound  bulbs  of 
this  plant  can  usually  be  relied  upon  to  bloom 
during  tlieir  first  year,  it  is  seldom  they  do  so 
afterwards;  an  examination  of  the  bulbs  reveal- 
ing the  fact  that  what  little  heart  is  left  in  tlic 
general  mass  of  rotting  scales  is  in  possession  of 
myriads  of  "  skip-jacks  "  intent  on  finishing  off 
wliat  life  may  still  be  left.  There  is  all  the  more 
reason,  therefore,  for  raising  the  bulbs  from  .seed, 
and  as  to  tliis  there  is  no  difficulty. 

L.  rubellum  comes  from  the  Province  of 
Iwashiro,  the  northern  part  of  the  main  island.^ 
of  Japan,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Alfred  Ungcr, 
than  whom  no  living  being  knows  more  of 
the    Lilies    of    Japan,    it    grows    there    in    half- 


places  :  but  it  is  a  great  qnesticni  whether  all  the 
sun  we  get  as  a  rule  in  Britain  is  half  enough 
for  most  of  these  plants.  In  hot  countries  it 
might  perhaps  be  as  well  to  plant  them  in  some 
position  where  they  receive  a  certain  degree  of 
shade  between  12  mid-day  and  2  o'clock,  but, 
witli  this  possible  exception,  it  seems  very  much 
open  to  question  whether  a  fully-expo.sed  posi- 
tion is  not  the  best ;  any  attempt  in  the  direction 
of  imitating  the  natural  soil  of  the  country  from 
which  they  come  would  .surely  be  fatal  in  this 
counti'V. 

Home-raised  seedlings  of  L.  rubellum  may 
readily  be  grown  on  in  very  much  the  same  soil 
and  under  the  same  conditions  as  applv  in  the 
case  of  L.  Washingtonianum  ;  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  former  bulb,  there  should  be  rather 
more  leaf-soil,  and,  if  possible,  even  sharper 
drainage. 

By  flowering  a  few  imported  bulbs  in  frames, 
seed   may  readily  be  obtained  and   ripened,   but 
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care  must  be  taken  to  fertilise  the  blooms.  In 
planting,  the  bulb  should  be  surrounded  with 
clean  sand,  and  it  is  important  that  this  should 
not  be  thrown  in  carelessly,  but  carefully  packed 
under,  around,  and  over  the  bulb.  It  does  not 
appear  necessary  to  plant  this  bulb  very  deeply. 
The  winter  in  the  Province  of  Iwashiro,  whence 
it  comes,  is  very  severe,  and  the  ground  is  often 
frozen  to  the  level  at  which  the  bulbs  are  found. 

In  Japan  the  Lily  blooms  in  May,  and  the 
bulbs  are  ready  for  export  in  July ;  but,  for  some 
reason  or  other,  they  are  seldom  offered  by 
dealers  in  this  country  before  Christmas.  Any- 
one interested  in  the  subject,  however,  can 
arrange  for  the  bulbs  to  arrive  by  the  middle  of 
September  by  using  the  Japanese  parcel  post. 
The  sooner  the  bulbs  are  in  the  earth  the  better  ; 
for,  if  properly  managed,  the  flowers  may  be 
expected  even  a  little  before  those  of  L.  Han- 
sonii,  except  in  such  a  season  as  that  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close :  L.  auratum  being  in  flower  side 
by  side  with  L.  Chalcedonicum. 

In  dealing  with  Lilies,  as  with  many  other 
plants,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  culture  can 
be  laid  down.  All  the  cultivator  can  do  is  to 
indicate  generally  the  lines  on  which  particular 
kinds  have  become  what  may  fairly  be  described 
as  established,  and  with  that  reservation,  it  may 
be  said  that,  provided  soil  conditions  are  suitable, 
and  artificial  watering  is  available  when  needful, 
both  the  Lilies  under  notice  can  be  grown  well 
in  this  country.    A. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


ELISENA  LONCUPETALA. 

As  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley  invites  correspon- 
dence (p.  90)  on  the  subject  of  Elisena  longi- 
petala,  I  think  he  will  be  interested  in  reading 
the  article  on  John  Rudbeck  in  vol.  xxx.  of 
i?ecs'  Cijdopccdla,  in  which  reference  is  made  to 
vol.  ii.  of  Campi  Eli/sii,  which  can  be  found 
in  thb  Linneau,  Banksian,  and  Sherardian 
libraries. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  Elisena 
was  after  Rudbeck's  work  above  mentioned 
(Elysii — Elisena). 

In  vol.  xxvi.  of  the  same  liees'  Cyclopcedia  he 
will  find  under  "Pancratium"  much  information 
and  valuable  references  which  possibly  may 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

As  this  cyclopsedia  is  now  an  old  and  obsolete 
work,  I  suppose  few  people  consult  it ;  but  I 
have  always  found  it  very  useful  as  a  work  of 
reference.  To  quote  only  one  instance  :  there  is 
a  description  of  Statice  arborea,  a  plant  I  lately 
rediscovered  after  it  had  been  lost  for  20  years  ; 
and  although  the  article  is  a  century  old,  I  do 
not  think  any  modern  botanists  mention  it. 
George   V.   Perez,   Puerto  Orolava,   Teneriffe. 


TOWN  PLANTING. 

THE  AILANTHUS  (TREE  OF  HEAVEN). 

AiL.iNTHUS  GLANDULOSA  flourishes  in  many  a 
London  street ;  indeed,  next  to  the  Plane,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  commonly-cultivated  tree  both 
in  urban  and  suburban  districts  of  the  metropolis. 
By  reason  of  its  rich  green,  spreading  foli- 
age, the  Ailanthus  is  a  great  favourite, 
the  leaves,  in  many  cases,  reaching  to  a 
length  of  fully  2  feet.  This  tree  has  been  planted 
largely  in  many  Continental  cities.  In  some  of 
the  most  smoke-infested  parts  of  London,  as  in 
the  Lambeth  Borough  Recreation  Ground,  and 
throughout  the  East  End,  the  Ailanthus  does  re- 
markably well,  and  grows  with  a  vigour  that  is 
excelled  by  no  other  species ;  while  the  noble 
specimens  in  Bloonisbury  and  other  public 
squares  testify  to  its  capacity  for  withstanding 
the  impurities  of  a  town  atmosphere.  The 
greeu'sh-white,  inconspicuous  flowers  are  freely 
produced,  and  are  succeeded  by  innumerable 
fruits  resembling  the  keys  of  the  Ash,  but  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  which  imparts  to  the  tree 
a  hue  that,  unfortunately,  is  seldom  seen  in 
thio  countrv.    A.  D.   WehHer. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 

*  The  Balance  of  Nature  and  Modern 

Conditions  of  Cultivation. 
The  author  claims  in  the  preface  that  "  the 
object  of  the  present  volume  is  to  treat  of 
the  chief  wild  and  semi-wild  vertebrates  .  .  . 
found  in  the  British  Isles  in  relation  to  the 
cultivation  of  crops.  .  .  .  These  embrace  the 
garden,  allotment,  small  holding,  farm  and 
estate — its  woods,  commons,  moors,  mountain 
tracts  and  the  waters  of  all  to  the  foreshore  of 
the  sea."  And,  further,  that  "  the  cultures 
adopted  are  gardening,  farming,  foresting,  sport- 
ing and  fishing."  In  the  medley  of  subjects 
which  the  author  discusses  within  the  pages  of 
this  work  there  is  very  little  that  pertains  to  the 
"  Balance  of  Nature  "  in  its  strictest  sense,  and 
absolutely  nothing  with  regard  to  the  "  modern 
conditions  of  cultivation,"  excepting  the  short, 
historical  sketch  given  in  the  introduction ;  so 
that  the  title  affords  little  or  no  indication  as  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  Those  portions  of 
the  book  which  deal  with  the  "  Insectivorous  and 
Harmless  "  mammals,  birds,  &c.,  are,  on  the 
whole,  very'  good,  and  the  author  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  bringing  together  so  much  useful 
information  ;  but  a  great  deal  of  the  text  is  ren- 
dered almost  unintelligible  by  the  bewildering 
repetition  of  facts  and  the  dubiousness  of  many 
of  his  statements.  A  few  examples  will  suffice. 
Under  the  headings  "  Useful  and  Partly  Injuri- 
ous "    (his.   pp.   37   and   156),   we   are   reminded 
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Fig.  70. — oxALis  adenophylla  :   flowers 
rose-coloured  with  a  purple  base. 

that  the  redbreast  is  "  regarded  generally  as  en- 
tirely harmless,"  but  because  it  takes  occasional 
toll  of  Red  Currants  and  ripe  Grapes,  he  advo- 
cates, as  an  alternative  to  closely-netted  ven- 
tilators, the  cruel  method  of  trapping  these 
birds,  and  goes  so  far  as  to  give  a  diagram  of  the 
trap  baited  with  a  Grape. 

The  song  thrush  "  charms  alike  in  town  and 
country  with  its  sweet  song  "  ;  and  its  usefulness 
as  an  insect  and  slug  destroyer  is  recapitulated  ; 
but,  for  its  fruit-eating  propensities,  the  suppres- 
sive measures  advocated  are  trapping;  "  the  com- 
mon rat-trap  (two  figures  given)  ...  is  excellent, 
a  partly-ripe  Strawberry  being  secured  by  its 
stalk  to  the  table."  He  adds  also  that  "  a  gross 
of  traps  would  be  required  per  acre,"  at  a  cost 
of  about  £10.  "  In  these  traps,  seen  to  early 
and  late,  probably  3,000  birds  may  be  destroyed 
in  a  season."  And  in  relating  his  own  experience 
the  author  says,  "  We  have  had  recoiifse  to 
trapping,  a  couple  of  dozen  traps  properly 
worked  '  making-end  '  of  500  birds  in  a  season." 
The  author  is  not  content  with  this,  but 
suggests  that  possibly  Britons  may  acquire  a 
taste  for  th"ush  shooting  as  in  Belgium  and 
elsewhere  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  so  that 
fruit  growers  may  thus  recoup  themselves  by 
killing  the  birds  and  disposing  of  them  as  food. 

*  The  Balance  of  Nature  and  Modern  Conditions  of  Cnlti- 
ration :  A  practical  manual  of  animal  foes  and  friends  for 
the  country  gentleman,  the  farmer,  the  forester,  the 
pardener,  and  the  sportsman,  by  George  Abbey.  With  150 
diagrammatical  drawings.  (London  :  George  Routledge 
A  Sons,  Limited;  New  STork ;  E.  P.  Dutton  i  Co.)  190D. 
Price  7s.  6d.  nett. 


What  effect,  may  we  ask,  would  such  wholesale 
slaughter  have  on  the  "  Balance  of  Nature  "! 
It  is  stated  that  the  female  robin  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  male  by  "  having  the  breast 
of  a  duller  yellowish-brown  colour!"  and  that 
"  the  priniary  wiitg  feathers  of  the  jay  are  of  a 
brilliant  blue  marked  out  by  bands  of  black." 
[The  italics  are  not  the  author's.]  We  would 
point  out  also  that  the  Limicolae  is  not  a  family 
but  an  o-rder ;  that  the  Colymbidse  does  not  in- 
clude the  little  grebe,  and  that  the  close  rela- 
tionship of  Cinclus  is  not  with  the  ant  thrushes 
of  the  Neotropical  region  or  with  the  Turdidffi 
either.  There  are  also  some  orthographical  mis- 
takes, such  as  Colowha,  Sylviadffi,  &c.,  which 
may  be  printers'  errors. 

Much  useful  information  is  given  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  work  regarding  the  means  of  de- 
stroying ground  game,  rats  and  other  farm  ver- 
min. Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  of  Chapters  VII.- 
XI.  should  form  a  useful  compendivmi  to  the 
gamekeeper  and  the  vermin  catcher,  as  almost 
every  conceivable  form  of  trap  is  figured  and 
described.  In  addition,  there  are  also  many 
valuable  hints  on  the  protection  of  seeds,  fruits, 
trees,  &c.,  from  the  ravages  of  birds  and  mam- 
mals. This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  excellent ;  but 
all  lovers  of  birds  will  agree  that  there  is  no 
justification  whatever  for  giving  an  illustrated 
account  of  the  cruel  and  shameful  method  of  de- 
stroying birds  (the  sparrowhawk  and  the  king- 
fisher are  particularly  mentioned)  by  means  of 
the  illegal  pole-trap.  This  and  other  similar 
traps  for  the  destruction  of  birds  should  be  rele- 
gated to  the  museum  of  antiquities.  We  also 
discountenance  the  use  of  poisoned  grain,  the 
ground  clap-net,  or  any  other  of  the  methods 
recommended  which  in  any  way  tends  to  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  birds. 

Of  the  271  figures  given  in  the  text,  a  few  only 
are  passable,  the  majority  being  the  most  ancient 
caricatures  we  have  seen  in  a  recent  work, 
reminding  us  very  forcibly  of  the  quaint  pictures 
dating  back  to  the  15th  century. 


OXALIS  ADENOPHYLLA. 

This  attractive  species  is  the  Chilian  counter- 
part of  the  beautiful  0.  enneaphylla,  which  is  a 
native  of  the  Falkland  Islands.  The  glaucous 
foliage  is  similar  in  bnth  plants,  although  the 
leaflet-i  are  more  numerous  in  the  Chilian  species. 
The  principal  difference  between  them  lies  in  the 
root-stock,  which,  in  0.  adenophylla,  is  large 
and  bulb-like  and  covered  with  a  strong  fibrous 
coat,  while  that  of  0.  enneaphylla  is  smaller, 
scaly,  and  without  the  fibre  that  is  so  prominent 
a  feature  in  the  other  In  0.  enneaphylla  the 
large,  white  flowers  are  produced  singly  on  short 
stalks,  reaching  just  above  the  foliage,  while 
in  the  subject  of  our  illustration  the  flowers  are 
produced  two  or  three  on  each  stalk,  and  are  rose- 
coloured  with  a  purple  base.  0.  adenophylla 
was  collected  near  San  Martin  at  an  elevation  of 
6,000  feet  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  who  presented  a 
plant  to  Kew  in  1902.  It  flowered  in  May,  1905, 
and  was  figured  in  the  Botanical  MagazitUj 
t.  8054.  So  far,  it  has  been  grown  in  pans  in  a 
cold  frame  with  a  northern  aspect,  and  has  in- 
creased freely  under  that  treament,  but  it  will 
probably  prove  as  hardy  in  the  open  as  0. 
enneaphylla.  Plants  at  Kew  have  been  planted 
out  in  a  half-shaded  position  in  the  rock-garden 
to  test  their  hardiness  during  the  coming  winter. 
At  that  season  the  leaves  die  down,  leaving  only 
the  fibre-covered  root-stock  showing  its  apex  just 
above  ground.  A  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil 
with  plenty  of  sharp  sand  is  used  as  a  rooting 
medium,  the  pans  being  plunged  in  ashes  to 
their  rims.  The  illustration  {fig.  70)  is  repro- 
duced from  a  photograph  of  a  plant  in  the  Alpine 
house  at  Kew  in  3May,  when  a  succession  of 
flowers  was  produced  for  some  four  or  five  weeks. 
When  in  flower,  plenty  of  light  is  needed,  for 
the  flowers  do  not  open  to  "any  extent  on  dull 
days.  As  a  pot  plant  it  makes  an  excellent  com- 
panion to  0.  enneaphylla  and  thrives  under 
similar   conditions.      W.    I. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROPS. 

(See  Tables  and  Summaries,  ante,  pp.  70-76.) 
(Concluded  from  page  149.) 

WALES. 

Denbighshire. — The  cold  weather  of  January, 
February,  and  the  early  part  ot  ilareh  delayed 
the  blossoming  of  fruit  trees  so  that  they  escaped 
the  usual  spring  frosts.  With  the  exception  of 
three  very  exposed  trees,  all  are  carrying  good 
crops.  Apples,  Apricots,  Peaches,  and  Nectar- 
ines are  very  plentiful,  whilst  Pears  are  a  good 
average  crop.  Severe  frosts  each  night  from 
ilay  1  to  Jlay  22  damaged  the  Strawberry  blos- 
som, and  this,  followed  by  heavy  rains  during 
tlie'last  week  in  June,  caused  this  crop  to  be  one 
of  the  worst  for  some  years.  .7.  Martin,  Bri/a 
F.'^tjn  Gardens,    Wrexham. 

The    fruit   crops,    with    the    exception    of 

Pears,  are  very  satisfactory  in  these  gardens. 
What  has  been  lost  in  quantity  i.s  compensated 
for  by  quality,  and  we  have  been  saved  much 
labour  in  thinning  the  fruits.  Insect  pests  have 
been  very  plentiful ;  but  with  repeated  winter 
sprayings  we  have  not  suffered  so  much  from  this 
cause  as  others  who  have  neglected  to  spray  their 
trees.  Our  soil  needs  much  cultivation,  but  it 
pays  for  working.  George  Aittens,  Erddig  Park 
Gardens,   W rexJiani. 

The  fruit  crops  in  these  gardens  are  very 

satisfactory.  Most  varieties  of  Apple  trees  have 
set  good  crops,  whilst  Plums  are  much  above  the 
average  for  this  district,  and  small  fruits  are 
plentiful.  The  soil  in  these  gardens  is  a  stiff 
clay,  overlaying  a  subsoil  of  clay.  /.  A.  Jones, 
Chirk  Castle  Gardens,  Euahon, 

Flintshire. — Caterpillars  have  been  very  plen- 
tiful, the  foliage  of  Some  trees  having  the  appear- 
ance as  though  riddled  with  shot;  even  the  Oak 
trees  are  half-denuded  of  foliage.  Aphis  has  also 
appeared  in  abundance,  and  now  we  are  promised 
a  plague  of  w^asps.  Apricots  are  a  heavy  crop, 
and  the  same  remark  applies,  to  Gooseberries.  J , 
Barnard,  Mostyn  Hall  Gardens,  Mosiyn, 

Glamorganshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  dis- 
trict are  above  the  average.  All  small  fruits  and 
Strawberries  were  very  heavy  crops,  but  Straw- 
berries were  quite  10  days  later  in  ripening  than 
last  year,  and  both  the  flavour  and  the  colour  of 
the  berries  were  inferior,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
the  lack  of  sunshine  and  exceptionally  cold 
nights.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  wonderfully 
good  and  the  trees  clean.  Apples  and  Pears  are 
an  average  crop.  Plums  are  under  an  average 
quantity,  and  the  young  growths  have  been 
badly  affected  with  fly.  Cherries  are  the  heavi- 
est crop  I  remember  in  this  district,  i?.  Milner, 
Margam  Park  Gardens,  Port  Talbot. 

■ The  Apple  crop  generally  in  this  district 

is  very  light.  On  a  west  wall  we  have  Cordon 
trees  of  AUington  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pip- 
pin carrying  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit,  whilst 
King  of  the  Pippins  and  AUington  Pippin  on 
pyramids  are  also  good  ;  with  these  exceptions. 
Apples  are  few.  Pears  are  a  light  crop  and 
Plums  a  failure.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
excellent :  the  best  crops  for  many  year's.  All 
the  trees  are  laden  with  fine  fruits  and  the 
growths  are  very  clean  and  free  from  blight. 
Cherries  also  are  plentiful  and  of  fine  quality. 
Bush  fruits  are  excellent.  Strawberries  were  an 
average  crop  of  fine  fruits.  The  soil  here  is  a 
rather  heavy  loam  on  a  rocky  subsoil.  O.  T. 
Warminglon,  Penllergaer  (gardens,  Swansea. 

Merionethshire. — The  fruit  crops  in  this 
part  are  generally  good,  but  6°  frost  on  April  7 
spoiled  the  Plum  and  Pear  crops.  Aphis  is  very 
numerous  all  round  this  year.  Black  Currants 
are  almost  a  failure,  but  other  bush  fruits  are  in 
abundance,  especially  Gooseberries.  A  very  hot, 
dry  May  was  followed  by  a  wet,  cold  June.  Our 
soil  is  a  fairly  light  loam  with  a  gravel  subsoil, 
and.  consequently,  our  crops  soon  feel  the  effects 
of  drought.  John  S.  Higgins,  lihilg  Gardens, 
Corwen 

MoNrGOMERYSHiRE. — The  first  part  of  the  sea- 
son was  very  wet,  and  this  was  followed  by  a 
long  spell  of  east  winds  and  drought,  which 
caused  a  tremendous  amount  of  blight  to  appear, 
especially  in  exposed  po.sitions  ;  consequently,  on 
trees  in  open  positions  there  are  light  crops,  but 


heavy  crops  are  the  rule  in  sheltered  places. 
Small  fruits  have  cropped  heavily,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Black  Currants,  which  are  infested 
with  blight.  Plums  have  suffered,  although  not 
so  severely,  from  the  same  cause.  /.  Lambert, 
Powis  Castle  Gardens. 

Pembrokeshire. — Apples  are  a  very  heavy 
crop  in  this  district,  as  also  are  Plums  and  Dam- 
sons;  in  fact,  the  trees  are  much  overcropped. 
But  Pears  are  a  very  scanty  crop  generally.  We 
have  a  good  number  of  Pear  trees  on  walls  en 
the  Quince  stock  with  only  a  fruit  here  and 
there.  They  blossomed  late,  owing  to  March 
being  very  cold,  and  I  have  always  observed  that 
if  Pear  trees  bloom  very  late  they  never  set 
their  fruits  well.  Geo.  Griffin,  Slebeek  Park 
Gardens,  Haverfordwest. 

— —  This  is  the  most  remarkable  season  for 
fruit  that  I  remember,  it  being  exceedingly 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Apple  trees  are 
laden  with  their  fruits.  Pears  set  well  after 
an  abundance  of  bloom  and  are  satisfactory. 
AU  Plum  trees  are  bearing  heavy  crops  of  good 
quality  fruits.  Peaches  are  exceedingly  good, 
although  aphis  was  very  troublesome  on  the 
trees  early  in  the  season.  Sweet  Cherries  are 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  good  fruit.  Strawber- 
ries were  abundant  and  of  good  quality.  Givon's 
Late  Prolific  furnished  a  late  supply  of  large, 
highly-flavoured  berries.  Goossberries  are  plen- 
tiful and  good.  Raspberries,  Red  and  Black 
Currants  are  all  plentiful  and  of  good  quality. 
Aphis  of  most  kinds  have  been  troublesome  en 
fruit  trees,  and  the  shoots  are  not  so  clean  and 
free-growing  as  last  year.  The  soil  in  this  dis- 
trict is  generally  a  light  loam,  resting  on  slate 
stone.  IF.  A.  Baldwin,  Olynfiew  Gardens,  Bon- 
cath. 

Radnorshire. — The  Apple  crop  is  small,  ow- 
ing to  frost  appearing  when  the  trees  were  in 
flower,  and  the  same  applies  to  a  few  of  the  later- 
flowering  Pears.  Where  tl:e  trees  were  sheltered 
by  walls,  &c.,  there  is  a  heavy  crop.  In  fact,  the 
fruits  have  required  thinning.  Insect  pests  have 
been  very  troublesome  on  all  fruit  trees,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  Black  Currants.  Gooseberries 
and  Red  Currants  are  the  heaviest  crops  for 
several  years.  J .  MaeCormack,  Maesllwch  Gar- 
dens, Glashury,  Hereford. 

Strawberries  have  been  an  excellent  crop, 

being  very  little  injured  by  late  frosts.  The 
berries  were  large  and  swelled  quickly.  We 
have  a  large  crop  of  Gooseberries,  Red  Currants 
and  Raspberries.  Apples  are  much  above  the 
average  in  quantity  where  spraying  was  prac- 
tised, but  blight  has  been  very  troublesome,  and 
crops  will  be  poor  where  this  lias  been  neglected. 
Saw-fly  on  Gooseberries  and  Currants  gave  much 
trouble.  This  district  is  the  home  of  the  wild 
Strawberry  and  Raspberry,  and  the  soil,  although 
poor,  suits  both  these  fruits  when  properly 
grown.     C.  M.  Nixson,  Knighton. 

The  present  season  is  a  most  remarkable 

one  for  fruits  of  all  kinds  in  this  part,  which  is 
not  considered  a  good  fruit  district.  The  trees 
in  private  gardens,  as  well  as  orchards,  are  well 
laden.  The  soil  is  a  fairly  good  loam,  some  of  it 
resting  on  a  gravelly  and  some  on  a  deep  yel- 
lowish subsoil  with  a  mixture  of  clay  in  places. 
Wilson  Petlliser,  The  Gardens,  Norton  Manor, 
Norton,  S.S.O. 

9,  IRELAND,  N. 

Dublin. — The  fruit  crop  in  this  district  is  a 
good  average  one.  All  bush  fruits  and  Straw- 
berries bore  splendid  crops,  and  the  quality  was 
good.  Stone  fruit  generally  promise  well.  The 
soil  is  a  stiff  loam  on  a  hard  calcareous  subsoil. 
The  greater  part  of  this  district  is  about  60  to 
100  feet  above  sea  level.  A.  Cami^hell,  St  Anne's 
Gardens,  Clontarf. 

Meath. — Fruit  growing  has  been  dying  out  in 
this  district  for  the  last  5  or  10  years.  There 
has  been  much  trouble  with  the  Gooseberry-mil- 
dew. Most  growers  did  not  take  steps  in  time  to 
grapple  with  this  disease,  but  follow-ed  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  advice  as  to  spraying 
the  bushes,  and  after  wasting  their  money  on  this 
the  offlcials  ordered  the  bushes  to  be  destroyed. 
One  grower  spent  over  £100  on  spraying  accord- 
ing to  the  Department's  advice.  Michael 
MrKeown,  JulianMoivn ,  Drogheda. 

The  Gooseberry  crop  is  the  best  we  have 

had   for   years ;   young   Apple   trees   have   done 


very  well,  and  there  is  a  good  crop  of  all  other 
kinds  of  fruit  in  this  district.  The  rains  just 
came  in  time  to  make  the  Strawberry  crop  a 
success.  The  late  frost  in  April  did  little  or  no 
harm,  as  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  were  late  in 
flowering  this  season.  We  have  3  feet  of  black 
soil  resting  on  clay.  Pear  trees  do  not  fruit  well 
in  the  open  but  succeed  well  on  walls.  /.  B. 
Pvw,  Dunsany  Castle  Gardens. 

Tyrone. — The  fruit  crops  are  the  most  satis- 
factory that  we  have  had  for  some  years.  Apples 
are  uneven,  some  trees  being  very  heavily 
cropped  and  others  but  lightly,  these  being 
mainly  early  dessert  varieties.  Pears  are  the 
heaviest  crop  I  have  seen  here.  Cherries  are  not 
largely  grown  in  this  district,  but  all  that  have 
come  under  my  notice  are  carrying  good  crops. 
Small  fruits  are  all  good.  The"  season  has  been 
remarkable  for  low  average  night  temperatures, 
although  no  severe  frosts  were  recorded.  Tha 
month  of  May  was  very  bright,  with  a  deficiency 
of  rainfall  causing  many  Pfums  to  drop,  and  re- 
ducing an  enormous  set  of  fruit  to  a  fair  average 
crop.  Our  soil  is  a  very  heavy,  cold  clay — defi. 
cient  in  line.  All  fruits  are  very  late,  our  first 
Strawberries  from  outside  were  gathered  on 
July  5.  _  Fred.  W.  Walker,  Sion  House  Gar- 
dens, Sion  Mills. 

West  Meath. — The  fruit  crops  in  this  district 
are  the  best  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  Apples, 
Plums,  Gooseberries  and  Strawberries  are  carry- 
ing generous  crops.  Pear  trees,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  planted  on  a  southeru  aspect,  are 
carrying  very  satisfactory  crops.  -  Our  soil  ia 
mostly  of  a  heavy  nature,  and  very  shallow  in 
places ;  the  subsoil  is  yellow  clay.  George  Bogie^ 
Pakenham  Hall  Gardens,  Castle  Pollard. 

10,  IRELAND,  S. 

Athlone  — The  Strawberry  crop  turned  out 
fairly  well,  considering  the  fact  that  all  the 
earliest  berries  were  destroyed  by  severe  frosts 
about  the  end  of  May.  We  grow  only  Leader, 
Royal  Sovereign,  and  Latest  of  All.  The  Goose- 
berry crop  is  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  Plums 
and  Pears  suffered  by  the  late  frosts,  but  not  to- 
any  considerable  extent.  /.  Murray,  Moydrum 
Castle,  Athlone. 

Kildaee. — Strawberries,  also  Pears  and  Plums- 
in  the  open,  suffered  from  the  severe  frost  on 
May  14,  but  taken  all  round  the  fruit  crops  are 
very  satisfactory.  Frank  Bedford,  Straffan 
House  Gardens. 

Waterford. — Generally,  there  are  good  aver- 
age fruit  crops  in  this  district.  Trees  in  the 
lower-lying  parts  suffered  somewhat  from  the 
continuous  frost  in  the  first  fortnight  of  May. 
Our  soil  varies  from  a  light  sandy  loam  to  a  stiff 
retentive  clay.  David  Crombie,  Curraghmore 
Gardens,  Portlaw, 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS   AND   ISLE   OF   MAN. 

Guernsey. — We  had  a  very  good  show  of 
bloom  and  a  good  set  of  fruits,  but  a  large  num- 
ber of  Pears  dropped  during  June.  No  doubt  this 
was  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather  we  had 
subsequent  to  their  setting.  This  has  been  any- 
thing but  a  warm  summer,  and  it  is  quite  sur- 
prising that  fruit  has  done  so  well.  Chas.  Smith, 
S  Son,  Caledonia  Nursery,  Guernsey. 

Jersey. — Most  kinds  of  fruits  promised  well, 
but  after  the  fruit  was  well  set,  we  were  visited 
by  a  severe  hailstorm,  which  damaged  it  nearly 
all.  Holes  were  made  in  the  fruit  by  the  hail 
almost  as  though  shots  had  been  fired  into  the 
trees.  It  may  or  may  not  develop  and  grow  out 
of  it,  but  I  am  afraid  not.  Of  Strawberries,  the 
Royal  Sovereign  is  the  variety  chiefly  grown, 
also  the  Monarch.  These  two  sorts  do  splendidly 
here.  T.  Sharman,  Imperial  Nursery,  St. 
Heliers. 

Isle  of  Man. — All  fruit  trees  promised  well 
for  good  crops  until  May  15,  when  we  experi- 
enced 10"  of  frost.  Pears  were  just  setting  and 
Apples  coming  into  bloom.  The  flowers  were 
blackened  right  through.  Strawberries  promised 
well  until  the  same  date,  when  the  early  flowers 
were  spoiled,  and  owing  to  cold  east  winds  later 
blooms  did  not  set  well.  Gooseberries  and  Cur- 
rants are  abundant  and  good,  and  we  have  a 
big  crop  of  Loganberi  its.  Jame.^  Inglish,  Bruns- 
wick Itoad   Nurseries,   Douglas. 
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ANTIRRHINUM    SEMPERVIRENS. 

The  creeping  Snapdragons  are  very  preUy 
plants  for  the  rock-garden,  especially  if  allowed 
to  drape  a  perpendicular  ledge  with  their  foli- 
age and  flowers.  A.  Asarina  was  introduced  into 
this  country  as  long  ago  as  1699,  so  that  it  has 
been  in  cultivation  with  us  for  over  200  years. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France,  and  has 
been  described  as  an  annual  and  a  greenhouse 
plant.  We  now  know  it  to  be  without  doubt  a 
hardy  perennial  in  light  soils,  but  apt  to  die  off 
in  heavy  ground.  The  plant  has  a  peculiar 
habit,  its  long,  trailing  stems  rambling  to  a  dis- 
tance of  6  feet  or  more  when  it  is  in  good  soil, 
and  the  grey  foliage  is  so  arranged  that,  in  the 
twilight,  the  long  stems  have  the  appearance  of 
snakes  with  large  scales.  The  flowers  are  yel- 
lowish-white, nearly  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  Snapdragon,  and  are  produced  all  along 
the  stems.  Seedlings  often  appear  around  the 
parent  plants.  A.  glutinosum,  a  Spanish  plant, 
was  introduced  into  England  17  years  ago. 
It  is  said  to  grow  freely  in  the  great 
walls    of    the    Alhambra    at    Granada,    and    is 


through  the  summer  and  autumn.  Its  habit  of 
growth  is  not  so  trailing  as  that  of  the  other 
Antirrhinums,  and  it  spreads  more  evenly.  The 
flowers  are  white  with  a  pink  veining  on  the 
upper  petal.  The  plant  shown  is  growing  behind 
a  large,  perpendicular  stone  about  2  feet  in 
height,  and  has  entirely  draped  this  to  the 
ground  level,  while  it  has  covered  the  rock  for 
a  width  of  2  feet  6  inches  with  a  wealth  of  foli- 
age and  flower.     )Vyndham  Fitzherhert. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Pineapples. — Suckers  of  the  varieties  Smooth 
Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  should  be  de- 
tached and  potted  if  they  are  becoming  large, 
as  they  not  only  exhaust  the  plants,  but  them- 
selves become  drawn  and  weak.  When  potted, 
plunge  them  in  a  moderately  warm  hot-bed, 
where  they  will  quickly  form  roots  if  a  close  and 
moist  atmosphere  is  maintained,  and  the  glass 
shaded     during     the     bright     weather.       Young 


a  ^'"^ 


Fig.  71.- 


[Photograph  by    Wyiuih.nn   I'ttzliobtH. 
"ANTIRRHINUM    SEMPERVIRENS  :     FLOWERS    YELLOWISH-WHITE. 


at  its  best  as  a  wall  plant.  In  dry  walls 
this  little  Snapdragon  finds  a  congenial  home 
and  bears  its  white  flowers  profusely  through 
the  summer  and  autumn.  It  has  long,  trail- 
ing stems  thickly  set  with  small,  alternate 
and  velvet-smooth  leaves,  grey  with  the  silky 
hairs  that  cover  both  upper  and  under  surfaces. 
The  whole  plant  is  somewhat  sticky  to  the  touch, 
as  its  name  implies.  It  is  rather  tender,  and  has 
a  habit  of  dying  out  in  some  gardens,  but  it  can 
be  treated  with  success  as  a  half-hardy  annual. 
A.  sempervirens,  the  subject  of  the  accompany- 
ing illustration,  is  apparently  a  rare  plant,  as  it 
is  not  mentioned  either  in  Nicholson^ s  Diction- 
ary of  Gardening  or  in  the  century  supplement 
of  that  work,  and  I  have  ji.st  consulted  a 
hundred  volumes  of  the  horticultural  Press 
without  finding  any  allusion  to  it.  It  is. 
however,  to  my  mind,  distinctly  superior  to  the 
two  creeping  Snapdragons  already  mentioned,  as 
it  does  not  die  out  in  the  way  they  so  often  do ; 
but  remains  in  perfect  health  year  after  year. 
It  is  at  its  best  in  May,  but  continues  to  bloom 


plants  that  require  repotting  should  be  attended 
to  without  delay,  so  that  the  roots  may  develop 
in  the  new  soil  before  the  dull  weather  sets  in. 
Syringe  them  twice  daily  during  fine  weather, 
and  keep  the  house  close  and  moist.  Plants  in- 
tended for  winter  fruiting  should  be  treated  more 
liberally  in  regard  to  feeding  when  they  have 
passed  the  flowering  stage.  Guano-water  and 
liquid  manure  are  both  excellent  stimulants  for 
Pines  when  applied  with  discretion.  If  the 
plants  are  growing  in  pots,  some  rich  material 
placed  around  the  base  of  the  st-ems  will  encour- 
age fresh  roots  to  develop  and  assist  the  fruits 
to   swell. 

Queen  Pines. — The  sea.son  has  not  been  favour- 
able for  plants  which  will  be  required  for  fruit- 
ing next  year ;  it  will  be  wise,  therefore,  to 
assibt  them  in  every  way,  and  every  opportunity 
should  be  taken  during  fine  weather  of  confining 
as  much  sun-heat  as  possible  in  the  house,  by  clos- 
ing the  ventilators  early  in  the  afternoon,  after 
syringing  the  plants  and  damping  all  the  bare 
spaces  around.  Ventilate  the  house  with  great 
care  during  stormy  weather,  for  on  no 
account  mu.st  the  plants  be  subjected  to  a  chill 
through  cold  draughts.  A  minimum  temperature 
of    70°    should    be    maintained,    but    during    the 


afternoon,  when  the  house  is  closed  and  charged 
with  moisture,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed 
to  rise  to  100° ;  the  bottom  heat  must  not 
be  allowed  to  decline  below  80°.  The  plants 
being  well  rooted,  stimulants  may  be  given  in  in- 
creased  strength. 

Sfrawherries  in  pots. — Sunshine  and  freely- 
moving  air  are  necessaa-y  to  ripen  the  crowna 
before  the  end  of  autumn ;  therefore  the  planta- 
must  not  be  crowded.  Cut  off  all  runners  and 
all  side  growths.  Turn  the  pots  round  occasion- 
ally to  prevent  the  roots  from  growing  through 
the  pots  into  the  gravel  or  ashes.  When  the 
plants  are  fairly  well  rooted,  some  weak  liquid 
manure  may  be  given,  and  this  may  be  increased 
in  strength  as  the  plants  develop  more  roots. 
Syringe  the  foliage  occasionally  with  some  speci- 
fic to  w-ard  off  mildew. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Bkckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  GibbSv 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Potatos. — Seldom  have  I  known  the  Potato  croj> 
to  appear  more  promising  in  this  district: 
disease  so  far  has  not  affected  it  seriously, 
but  no  time  should  be  lost  in  lifting  the  tubers, 
for  should  cold,  showery  weather  set  in,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  tubers  may  become  diseased. 
Choose  fine  weather  for  the  work,  and  where  the 
facilities  exist,  place  the  tubers  in  sheds.  Then, 
after  a  week  or  two,  sort  them  prior  to  placing 
them  in  the  open.  I  sprinkle  freshly-slaked  lime 
over  them  as  they  are  put  in  the  clamps,  as  this 
dries  up  any  affected  tubers  which  may  have 
been  overlooked,  act  as  a  general  sweetener, 
and  improves  the  flavour.  Burn  every  particle 
of  the  old  haulm,  and  should  the  soil  be  deficient 
in  lime,  apply  a  good  coating  of  this  substance 
over  the  surface. 

Cabbaije. — Plants  from  the  earliest  sowings 
will  now  be  ready  for  planting.  Apply  a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  to  the  soil,  trench 
or  dig  it  deeply,  and  plant  in  rows  at  from  18 
to  20  inches  apart,  allowing  1  foot  between  the 
planta  in  the  rows.  Make  the  soil  firm,  and  then 
water  thoroughly.  Where  slugs  abound,  place  a 
few  finely-sifted  cinder-ashes  around  each  plant. 

Coleworts. — The  soil  about  these  should  be  fiat 
hoed  frequently  to  promote  a  free,  succulent 
growth.  Any  spare  plants  may  still  be  put  out 
on  a  south  border,  allowing  them  a  distance  of 
12  inches  apart  each  way. 

Cauliflowers. — Seeds  should  be  sown  in  finely- 
prepared  soil  on  a  south  border  to  raise  plants 
for  wintering  in  cold  frames  for  furnishing  an 
early  supply  next  year.  The  true  stock  of  the 
old  Walcheren  is  still  one  of  the  best  varieties 
for  sowing  at  this  season.  Jlagnum  Bonum  ia 
also  excellent,  and,  where  room  can  be  found. 
Autumn  or  Early  Giant  should  be  included. 

Spinarh. — This  plant  does  much  better  when 
allowed  plenty  of  room,  and  there  should  be  a  ■ 
distance  of  3  or  4  inches  between  each  plant. 
Apply  frequent  dressings  of  soot,  and  keep  the  I 
surface  soil  constantly  stirred.  Continue  to  sow' 
at  intervals  of  about  10  days  in  various  parts  " 
of  the  garden  for  winter  and  spring  supplies. 

Carrots. — The    main    crop    of    this    vegetable 
should    now    be   lifted    and    stored.      Great   carel 
should    be  taken  not  to   place   the  roots   in   tool 
large   a   bulk,   or   they   will   become   heated   and 
damaged.      Late    sowings     in  frames  should   bej 
thinned  sufficiently  to  prevent  overcrowding.    As 
small  Carrots  are  generally  very  acceptable,  the! 
plants  may  be  thinned  as  required.    Where  youngf 
Carrots   are    in   request   throughout   the    winter,j 
make   another   sowing   in    a   slightly-heated   pitj 
selecting  one  of  the  stump-rooted,   quick-matur 
ing   varieties    for    the    purpose. 

Endive. — Continue     to     transplant     seedlin^sl 
from  late  sowing,  choosing  a  south  border.     Tieff 
the  leaves,  when  they  are  dry,  of  any  wjich  are; 
ready   for   blanching. 

Onions. — Lose  no  time  in  harvesting,  fori 
nothing  will  be  gained  by  allowing  them  tol 
remain  longer  in  the  open.  Sow,  each  fortnight,  J 
small  quantities  of  seed  in  boxes,  and  rear  thenij 
in  a  cold  frame  for  use  as  a  salad. 

Radishes  should  be  sown  in  small  quantities 
frequently  during  the  next  four  weeks.  Radishes 
mav  also  be  sown  in  cold  frames. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Sy  \V.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Propagating. — No  time  should  be  lost  in  com- 
mencing the  work  of  propagating  all  kinds  (f 
bedding  plants.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving  through  the 
winter  when  they  have  plenty  of  roots.  For  this 
reason  Pelargoniums,  Irisines,  Alternantheras, 
and  similar  plants  should  be  rooted  before  the 
autumn. 

Roses. — Cuttings  of  half-ripened  shoots  about 
9  inches  long  should  be  inserted  at  this  time. 
Those  of  the  more  tender  varieties  should  be 
placed  under  frames  or  handlights,  but  those  of 
the  hardier  sections  may  be  put  in  small  trenches 
made  on  a  sheltered  border.  All  kinds  of  Ram- 
bler Koses  grow  extremely  well  on  their  own 
roots,  and  such  plants  are  preferable  to  those 
propagated  in  any  other  way.  Good  plants  may 
be  had  from  cuttings  in  two  years.  The  cuttings 
should  be  lightly  shaded  from  strong  sunshine 
and  protected  in  the  winter  by  a  thick  coating 
of  wood-ashes  over  their  roots. 

,Shruh.^. — ilany  species  of  shrubs  may  be  pro- 
pagated at  this  season.  Select  hall-ripened, 
healthy  shoots  and  make  the  cuttings  from  7 
inches  to  9  inches  long.  Jlix  a  quantity  of  de- 
cayed leaves  and  old  potting  mould  with  the  soil, 
tread  the  ground  firm,  and  then  make  a  small 
trench  \vith  the  spade.  When  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  make  the  ground  about  them  very  firm. 
Cuttings  of  Camellia,  Olearia,  Ribes,  Skimmia, 
Philadelphus,  Hydrangea,  Genista,  Cistus,  Escal- 
lonia,  Deutzia,  and  Buddleia  may  be  easily  rooted 
in  this  manner,  and,  if  left  for  a  year,  then  trans- 
planted the  following  autumn,  will  develop  into 
useful  plants  the  following  season.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  cuttings  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, and  this  may  be  done  by  simply  placing  a 
little  dry  bracken  over  them  and  removing  it 
again  as  soon  as  the  frost  disappears.  Continue 
to  prune  any  shrubs  that  require  their  shoots 
shortened :  most  flowering  shrubs  require  some 
pruning  after  their  flowering  period,  if  only  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  seed  vessels.  Others  may  re- 
quire pruning  for  preserving  their  shape  or  keep- 
mg  them  within  bounds.  Place  a  mark  to  any 
that  are  to  be  shifted,  and  especially  to  the  de- 
ciduous varieties,  for,  when  the  foliage  has 
fallen,  the  plants  may  not  appear  to  be  crowded. 

Dahlias. — These  will  now  require  much  atten- 
tion, especially  in  the  matters  of  staking,  tying, 
and  thinning  or  disbudding  the  shoots.  During 
dry  weather  afford  them  copious  waterings,  some- 
times giving  liquid  manure.  Set  traps  to  catch 
earwigs,  or  these  pests  will  soon  disfigure  the 
blooms.  Seedlings  should  be  selected  as  they 
flower,  and  the  worthless  varieties  marked  for 
destruction  later. 

A<ja panthus. — Plants  in  bloom  should  receive 
copious  supplies  of  water,  and,  occasionally,  a 
little  fertiliser  and  soot-water.  The  Agapanthus 
forms  a  fine  plant  for  growing  in  tubs  to  place 
on  terraces  ;  the  foliage  is  very  stately. 

Olernrlendron  trirhotonnim. — Th^  plants  are 
now  developing  their  scarlet  and  white  bracts, 
and  should  receive  manurial  assistance  in  the 
form  of  manure  water. 

Jlelhborus  (Chr'isti/ia.<  Iio.'<ps). — Plants  in  posi- 
tions exposed  to  direct  sunshine  should  'have 
plentiful  supplies  of  water  to  enable  them  to 
ripen  up  the  crowns. 

Trroma  grancliflora. — Plants  on  south  walls 
are  showing  the  flower-buds  in  profusion.  Assist 
their  expansion  by  liberal  supplies  of  water  or 
liquid  manure.  This  plant  requires  very  warm 
^^eathe^  to  bring  its  flowers  to  perfection. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

ny  A.  C.  Bakii.ktt,  Garjuiier  lo  Mrs.  Foi;i>,  I'eiicarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Bulbs. — To  obtain  a  succession  of  bulbous 
flowers  after  tlie  Roman  Hyacinths  and  Polyan- 
thus Narcissi  are  finished,  batches  of  Dutch 
Hyacinths,  various  Tulips,  such  as  Due  van  Thol, 
Belle  Alliance,  Cottage  Maid,  La  Reine.  and 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  with  Crocuses  in  different 
colours,  should  be  potted  without  delay.  The 
potting  soil  should  consist  of  equal  parts  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  added.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  bulbs  that  are  already  potted,  the 
receptacles  should  be  placed  on  ashes  in  the  open 


and  covered  with  the  same  material  until  about 
an  inch  of  growth  has  been  made.  Small  batches 
of  these  plants  should  be  potted  about  once  a 
fortnight  for  succession  until  the  time  arrives  for 
potting  the  main  batch ;  shortly,  Narcissi  and 
Scilla  may  be  included. 

Retarded  ylanis. — Crowns  of  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley, which  have  been  subjected  to  the  cold  treat- 
ment, are  especially  suited  for  supplying  flowers 
as  late  as  the  end  of  December.  The  crowns 
are  now  sold  very  cheaply,  but  unless  there  are 
proper  conveniences  for  keeping  them,  it  is  best 
to  order  small  quantities  as  they  are  required. 
Astilbe  (Spirffia)  is  another  flowering  plant  that 
forces  well ;  the  pink-flowered  varieties  should 
be  included. 

Hyacinths  in  glasses. — To  be  successful  with 
these  plants  it  is  necessary  that  the  glasses  con- 
taining the  bulbs  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  situa- 
tion until  the  receptacles  are  fairly  well  filled 
with  roots.  Although  the  bulbs  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  light,  they  must  not  be  kept  in  a 
damp,  stagnant  atmosphere,  but  in  some  place 
where  the  surroundings  are  comparatively  dry. 
As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the  single-flowered 
varieties  are  the  most  suitable  for  this  method  of 
cultivation.  Place  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  in  the 
glasses  and  nearly  fill  them  with  water  so  that 
the  bulbs  just  touch  the  water.  Examine  them 
from  time  to  time  and  replace  occasionally  any 
water  that  is  lost  by  evaporation.  Should  the 
water  become  foul,  wash  the  glasses  and  refill 
them  with  fresh  rain-water. 

Richardia  afriraiia. — The  plants  growing  in 
trenches  should  be  chopped  around  their  roots 
with  a  spade  so  tjiat  when,  a  week  or  so  later, 
they  are  lifted  and  potted,  they  will  not  suffer 
such  a  check  as  otherwise  would  be  the  case. 
For  a  few  days  after  being  potted  the  plants 
should  be  kept  close  and  be  well  syringed. 

■Salvias. — Plants  intended  for  flowering  in  the 
greenhouse,  and  which,  for  the  summer,  have 
been  planted  out-of-doors,  should  now  be  care- 
fully lifted  and  potted  into  pots  of  a  convenient 
size.  After  the  plants  have  been  potted  give 
them  a  good  watering  and  keep  them  close  and 
shaded  from  sunshine,  syringing  the  foliage  twice 
daily   until  the  root  action  has  recommenced. 


the  mouths  of  the  holes  containing  the  nests. 
The  cyanide  is  a  dr-dly  poison,  and  should  be 
kept  under  lock  and  key.  We  generally  use  tar- 
water  from  the  gasworks,  as  it  is  safe  for  the 
operator  and  very  effectual,  nor  are  the  fumes  so 
noticeable  in  application  as  gas-tar,  which  is 
often  used.  The  old  rule  in  gardens  of  paying  the 
staff  one  penny  each  for  all  queen  wasps  killed 
in  the  spring  had  much  to  recommend  it,  and 
should  be  more  generally  practised. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  ].  G.  Weston,  Gardener  lo  H.  J.  King,  Esq,,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Perpetual- fruiting  .Strawberries.  —  These 
plants  require  more  attention  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  the  summer-fruiting  varieties ;  they 
should  receive  a  dressing  of  some  artificial 
manure,  after  which  a  copious  watering  should 
be  given  to  wash  the  constituents  of  the  manure 
into  the  soil.  When  this  has  been  done,  dust 
the  ground  about  the  plants  with  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  soot  and  .slacked  lime  to  keep  down 
slugs.  Place  some  clean  wheat  straw  along  the 
rows  to  prevent  the  fruits  from  becoming  splashed 
with  soil.  At  the  time  the  fruits  are  ripening 
the  weather  is  usually  very  damp,  either  from 
rains  or  heavy  night  dews,  and  if  the  berries  are 
allowed  to  lie  directly  on  the  damp  straw,  there 
is  a  great  danger  of  them  rotting  before  they 
ripen.  Jlany  of  the  best  fruits  are  spoiled  in 
this  way ;  but  it  can  be  largely  prevented  by 
supporting  the  trus.ses  of  fruit  with  little  forked 
pieces  of  stick,  or  wire  supports,  sold  by  the 
horticultural  sundriesman  for  the  purpose.  When 
handling  the  trusses  to  place  the  supports  in 
position,  superfluous  fruits  may  be  removed,  and 
thinning  well  repays  the  trouble  it  entails.  If 
very  cold  and  damp  weather  sets  in.  the  plants 
may  be  protected  by  lights  placed  over  them,  or 
even  handlights  :  but,  whatever  is  used,  take  care 
to  allow  a  constant  circulation  of  fresh  air  about 
the  plants  at  all  times.  St.  Joseph,  St.  .\ntoine 
de  Padou,  and  Laxton's  Perpetual  are  three  of 
the  most  reliable  Strawberries  for  late  supplies. 

Wasps. — Notwithstanding  the  cold  and  wet  of 
spring  and  early  summer,  wasps  are  very  numer- 
ous. They  are  destructive  of  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  every  effort  should  bo  made  to  locate 
their  nests  and  destroy  them.  Their  haunts 
should  be  marked  in  the  daytime,  so  that  the 
work  of  destroying  thorn  may  be  done  after  sun- 
sot,  when  most  of  the  wasps  will  have  returned 
to  their  nests.  Soak  cotton  wool  in  cyanide  <;f 
potassium  dissolved  in  water,  and  place  this  in 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  VV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  TuiivuK  Lawhencp.. 
Bart.,  Biirfurd,  Surrey. 

.Sohralia.^. — These  Orchids,  though  possessing 
large  Cattleya-like  blooms,  are  not  general 
favourites.  The  principal  objections  to  them  are 
that  the  individual  blooms,  having  no  stalks,  are 
of  little  value  as  cut  flowers,  and  that  they  last 
fresh  for  a  few  days  only.  The  plants,  when  well 
established,  afford  a  long  succession  of  handsome 
flowers,  and  a  representative  collection  of  the 
various  species  and  hybrids  finds  some  of  the 
members  in  flower  over  a  period  of  five  or  six 
months.  Among  the  best  from  a  decorative  point 
of  view  are  S.  macrantha,  S.  m.  alba  (pure  white), 
S.  Lucasiana,  S.  xantholeuca,  S.  Liliastrum,  S. 
Warszewiczi,  S.  Holdfordii,  S.  Sanderiana,  S. 
albo-violacea,  S.  X  Amesise,  S.  Lowii,  S.  Lin- 
denii,  S.  Veitchii,  S.  Colmanise,  S.  Wiganise, 
and  the  rare  S.  Ruckeri.  All  the  above 
are  strong-rooting  plants,  and,  as  they  are  now- 
developing  their  new  growths,  they  need  plenty 
of  water  at  their  roots.  Should  a  plant  need  a 
larger  pot,  or  an  unwieldy  specimen  require 
dividing,  the  rooting  medium  should  be  allowed 
to  become  rather  dry  for  a  few  days  prior  to  the 
operation.  Because  of  their  strong-growing 
habit,  .Sobralias  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
pot  room,  and  plenty  of  clean  crocks  for  drainage 
purposes.  They  thrive  best  in  a  compost  consist- 
ing of  fibrous  loam  and  Osmunda  fibre  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  Sphagnum-moss. 
The  Osmunda  and  Sphagnum  should  be  divided 
into  moderately  small  pieces  so  that  it  will  incor- 
porate well  with  the  loam.  Add  plenty  of  small 
crocks  to  these  materials,  and  mix  them  well 
together.  In  potting,  keep  the  base  of  the  plant 
below  the  rim  of  the  receptacle,  and  pot  them 
similar  to  greenhouse  plants.  For  some  time 
afterwards  watering  must  be  done  with  great 
care  ;  but  when  the  plants  are  well  established, 
and  growth  is  vigorous,  they  wiU  require  an 
abundance  of  moisture.  A  light  position  in  al- 
most any  house  having  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture will  suit  Sobralias  throughout  the  year.  .■ 

Lailia  purpurata  and  L.  tenebrosa. — Plants  o£ 
Ltelia  purpurata  and  L.  tenebrosa  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  if  they  require  increased  root 
room,  as  by  this  time  the  new  breaks  will  have 
grown  a  few  inches,  and  will  soon  commence  to 
produce  young  roots.  Old  plants  that  require  re- 
juvenating should  also  be  seen  to,  removing  all 
worn-out  and  leafless  back  pseudo-bulbs;  two  cr 
three  pseudo-bulbs  behind  each  leading  growth 
will  be  sufficient.  Previous  to  potting,  remove  as 
much  of  the  old  soil  as  is  possible  without  injur- 
ing the  roots,  and  use  pots  sufficiently  large  to  ac- 
commodate them  for  two  seasons.  When  repotting 
young,  well-rooted  plants  into  larger  pots,  the 
soil  in  front  of  the  leading  growths,  if  in  good 
condition,  need  not  be  disturbed,  it  being  sufli- 
cient  t-o  remove  the  old  compost  where  the  back 
pseudo-bulbs  have  been  cut  off.  By  this  method, 
some  of  the  plants  may  be  placed  into  similar 
pots  to  those  they  have  hitherto  occupied.  Fill 
the  pots  to  about  one  quarter  of  their  depth  with 
clean  crocks:  pot  firmly,  and,  for  a  compost,  use 
Osmunda  and  Polypodium. fibre  in  equal  parts, 
with  plenty  of  small  crocks  added  to  keep  the 
mixture  porous. 

LcaUo-Caltletja  clegans. — Plants  of  this  natural 
hybrid  will  be  sending  up  the  flower-spikes  from 
the  apices  of  the  current  season's  growths.  At 
this  stage  the  shoots  are  tender,  and  di'cay  soon 
sets  in  if  the  plant  is  kept  too  wet  at  the' roots, 
especially  when  the  night  temperature  is  low. 
Orowth  will  be  completed  just  after  the  fading 
of  the  flowers,  and  if  the  plant  is  repotted  at  that 
time,  the  new  roots  which  .are  emitted  from  the 
base  of  the  flowering  growth  will  appreciate  the 
fresh  potting  mixture.  The  same  material  as  a<l- 
vised  for  L.  purpurata  will  suit  this  plant.  It 
will  bo  advisable  to  water  the  plants  less  fre- 
quently, and  to  gradually  afford  them  an  in- 
creased amount  of  light  and  fresh  air. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  Publication,  o-s  well  as  specimens  oj  plants 
fay  naming,  shotiUi  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden,  London. 
Communications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  dtily 
signed  by  the  wiit:r.  Ij desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  btil  kept  a.  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contubutions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  comviunicatioiis  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Ediiois  do  not  hold  thevisclvcs 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 


Appointments  for  September. 

SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  4- 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  L^ndres  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8— 

Roy.  Caledonian  Hort.  Soc.  Centenary  Esb.  at  Waverley 
Market,  Ediiibur^'h  (2  days). 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  :i— 

Roy.   Hort.   Soc.  Corns,  meet.      (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.   Edward  A    Bunyard    on    the    "Physiology   of 
Pruning  ").      British  Gardeners'  Assoc.   Ex.  Council 
meet. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16- 

Nat.    Rose   Soc.   Autumn   E\h.    at   Hoit.   Hall,  West- 
minster. 
MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet,  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  Si- 
Nat.   Dahlia  Soc.    late    E.vh.    at    Roy.   Bot.    Gardens, 
Regent's  Park  (2  days).     Edinburgh  Autumn  Holiday. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Masters'  Memorial  Lec- 
ture on  the  "  Production  of  Varieties,"  by  Prof.  Hugo 
de  Vries  at  3  p.m.). 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMPER  29- 
Michaelmas  Day.    Quarter  Day. 


Average    Mean    Temteraturh    for    the    ensuing    weik, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fitty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 59". 
Actual  Temperatures; — 

London. —  Wedncsility,  September  1  (6  p.m.):  Max.  59"; 
Mm.  45°. 
Gardeners'  Clironicle  Office.  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  September  2 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  299;  Temp.  69';  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  September  1 :  Max.  56"  Ireland 
S.W  coast.  ;  Nlin.  48'-  Lincoln. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,   in  all   varieties,  at  67  &  68,  Cbeapside, 

E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  10.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Thousands  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Chionodoxa, 

Amaryllis,  &c.,  Azorean  Ldies,  Amaryllis,  &c.,  at  67  & 

68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  it  ."Vlorris,  at  5. 
FRIDAY - 

Choice  Imported   and  Established  Orchids  in  variety. 

Orchids  in  flower  and  bud,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C., 

by  Protheroe  Si  Morris,  at  12.45. 


The  results  of  a  very  complete 
Bordeaux  ^^^j  elaborate  investisation 
Mixture.        .    .      ,,  e  -r>      t  ■ 

into  tne  use  oi  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture for  spraying  orchard  trees,  &c.,  are 
published  in  the  Bundin  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  iBtation  (University  of  Illinois). 
The  introduction  to  the  BuUdia  gives  an  ex- 
cellent historical  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
usa  of  copper  sulphate  as  a  fungicide.  Readers 
of  the  Gardeners^  CItronidc  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that,  so  long  ago  as  1861,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Eadclyffe  published  in  these  pages  an  account 
of  his  discovery  on  the  value  of  this  fungi- 
cide. Reasoning  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  "  solution  of  vitriol  was  a  sure  re- 
medy for  smutty  Wheat  seed,"  Mr.  Radclyffe 
"  applied,  w-ith  a  watering  pot,  to  Rose 
bushes  affected  with  mildew,  a  solution  of 
2  ounces  of  blue  vitriol  to  a  stable  bucket  of 
cold  water.  The  receipt  signally  succeeded, 
and  the  Geants  are  perfectly  cleaned  of  the 
mildew." 

The  credit  for  the  discovery  of  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  copper  sulphate  and  lime 
together  rests,  however,  with  Millardet,  who 


has  himself  placed  on  record  how,  on  the 
outbreak  of  mildew  in  France  in  1878,  he  set 
liimself  to  studj'  the  Peronospora  in  the  hope 
of  finding  a  weak  point  in  its  development 
that  would  permit  of  its  being  mastered. 
In  1882  he  observed  in  certain  vineyards 
of  Medoc  that  the  vines  along  the  roadside 
still  bore  leaves,  whereas,  everywhere  else, 
the  leaves  had  fallen.  On  enquiry  of  the 
manager  he  learned  that  it  was  the  custom 
to  cover  the  leaves  with  copper  sulphate  and 
litue  in  order  to  deter  passers-bj'  from  pilfer- 
ing. From  this  accidental  observation  and 
Millardet's  acumen  the  discovery  of  the  spray- 
material  of  most  general  use  was  made. 

The  BuUdin  gives  also  a  useful  account  of 
the  old  and  new  formulfe,  showing  that,  as 
originally  prepared,  Bordeaux  mixture  was  far 
stronger  than  is  now  the  case,  and  recording 
how  the  present  4 — 4 — 50  formula  (4  lbs. 
copper  sulphate,  4  lbs.  of  lime,  and  50 
gallons  of  water)  came  to  be  generally 
adopted  in  most  parts  of  America.  As  its 
use  has  been  extended  to  scab,  curl  and 
brown-rot,  so  the  tendency  has  grown  to 
reduce  yet  further  the  strength  of  the  mix- 
ture. The  author,  Mr.  Charles  S.  Crandall, 
is  careful  to  point  out,  however,  that  strength 
of  the  mixture  is  only  one  of  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  success  in  its  use :  purity  of 
materials,  time  of  application,  and  prevailing 
weather-conditions  are  other  factors  of  equal 
importance.  After  an  account  of  the  mode  of 
preparation,  the  cheniistrj'  of  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  discussed,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
discussion  it  is  admitted  that  much  remains 
obscure  as  to  the  form  which  the  copper 
takes  and  as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  it 
acts. 

A  very  full  consideration  is  given  to  the 
damaging  effect  which  Bordeaux  mixture  maj' 
have  on  foliage,  particularly  in  producing 
brown  spotting  (burning)  and  yellowing  of 
leaves.  Mr.  Crandall's  experiments  lead  him 
to  conclude  that  though  at  times  the  injury 
is  due  to  carelessness  in  making  the  mixture, 
nevertheless  injury  sometimes  follows  when  a 
perfect  mixture  is  applied.  He  concludes 
that  Bordeaux  mixture  most  nearly  approxi- 
mates to  the  ideal  sprav,  but  that  its  harmless- 
ness  (with  respect  to  damage  of  foliage) 
cannot  be  absolutely  depended  upon.  Though 
weather-conditions  do  not  appear  to  be 
responsible  for  the  yellowing  which  sometimes 
follows  the  use  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  rain  following  on 
the  application  is  the  chief  factor  in  pro- 
ducing brown-spots  or  burning. 


The  authorities  of  the  Natural 

The  Historv      Museum      at      South 

Darwin  .  * 

Exhibition     Kensuigton    have    placed    the 

at  section      of      the      public      iii- 

^?"*''         terested     in     natural     history 

under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude. 

It     is     doubtful     whether     any     other    great 

museum   can  vie  with  the    Natural    History 

Museum  in  general  attractiveness.     A  visit  to 

most  museums  may  be  vastly  instructive  to 

the  specialist,  but  it  is  certainly  a  weariness 

to  the   uninitiated.      The  specimens  may   be 

imposing,  and  even  beautiful ;  but,  exposed  in 

sdveroly  systematic  order,  or,  as  is  sometimes 

the   case,    in   no   order   whatever,    the    adult 

visitor  does  not  know  where  to  begin  nor  how 

soon  to  end  with  them.     At  South  Kensington 


a  very  different  system  has  been  adopted  with 
conspicuous  success.  The  chief  cases  tell  some 
story  in  natural  histoiy.  Aided  by  brief 
descriptive  notices,  the  layman  maj-  arrive  at 
a  sound  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  such 
terms  as  natural  selection,  sexual  selection, 
species,  varieties  and  the  like,  in  a  pleasant 
and  yet  thoroughly  business-like  manner. 

Now,  in  addition  to  the  permanent  cases, 
there  has  been  opened  a  special  series  of  ex- 
hibits serving  as  a  memorial  of  Darwin's  life 
and  work.  Though  the  prime  object  of  this 
Darwin  exhibition  is  to  illustrate  the  main 
argument  of  his  great  work  TJie  Oriijin  of 
Spccica,  the  objects  themselves  are  individu- 
ally of  such  interest  that  the  visitor  who  is 
more  concerned  with  the  man  than  with  his 
achievements  may  spend  a  profitable  hour  in 
their  inspection.  The  guide-book,  prepared 
by  Dr.  W.  G.  Ridewood,  serves  as  an  admir- 
able aid  to  the  study  and  appreciation  of  the 
exhibit.  If  the  history  of  a  nation  is  the  history 
of  its  great  men,  then,  in  no  better  way,  can 
the  present  generation  learn  something  of  the 
progress  of  thought  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  than  by  studying  such  an  exhibi- 
tion as  that  displayed  at  South  Kensington. 
As  he  passes  in  review  the  300  separate  ex- 
hibits, the  visitor  sees  the  life  of  our  greatest 
naturalist  re-lived  before  his  eyes.  Among  the 
manuscripts  he  finds,  for  example,  one  which 
marked  the  turning-point  in  Darwin's  career 
and,  hence  also,  an  epoch  in  natural  science; 
that  in  which  Darwin  replies  to  his  father's 
objections  to  his  joining  in  the  voyage  of  the 
"  Beagle."  He  may  also  see  the  extraor- 
dinary care  and  labour  which  the  great 
naturalist  bestowed  on  his  writings ;  manu- 
scripts corrected  and  re-corrected  time  after 
time  before  the  unwilling  words  could  be 
induced  to  express  the  writer's  great  ideas. 
We  ourselves  having,  in  our  student  days, 
been  privileged  to  use  some  of  the  books  which 
Darwin  himself  used  and  annotated,  were  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  way  in  which  he  de- 
voted his  attention  to  the  matters  which 
ordinary  mortals  would  have  passed  by :  a  j 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  sa}'ing  that  the  I 
only  sure  sign  of  genius  is  that  it  does  not 
follow  the  beaten  track. 

Though  it  is  true  that  everyone  with  a 
garden  has  the  best  museum  ready-made ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  true  also  that,  without  some  | 
guide  to  observation,  the  living  museum  re- 
mains of  comparatively  small  value.  A  visit  I 
to  the  Darwin  memorial  exhibition  will  prove 
not  only  instructive  in  itself,  but  a  great 
stimulus  to  all  who  have  access  to  Nature,  in 
country  or  in  garden,  to  observe  natural | 
phenomena  for  themselves. 


Our  Suppleimentary  Illustration  sbowsl 
flowering  plants  of  Liliuin  rubelliim  raised! 
from  home-saved  seed.  Although  it  is  now  I 
11  years  since  this  beautiful  Japanese  Lily  I 
was  first  flowered  in  England,  it  seldom  grows! 
satisfactory  in  this  country,  and,  w  ere  it  not  f 
for  the  fact  that  bulbs  are  imported  annually  I 
from  Japan,  this  Lily  would  be  seldom  met  with. I 
Growers  can,  however,  raise  their  own  seedlings. 
At  Kew  plants  from  seed  are  found  to  grow  well  I 
and  to  flower  more  freely  than  those  from  im-" 
ported  bulbs,  most  of  which  only  last  for  two! 
or  three  years.  Several  of  the  specimens] 
depicted  in  the  illustration  flowered  in  their  j 
third  year.  They  are  now  si.\  years  old,  and  J 
have  improved  each  successive  season.  L.j 
rubellum  belongs  to  the    Eulirion    or    Briwaiii 
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group,  and  is  closely  allied  to  L.  Krameri,  from 
which  it  differs  iii  having  broader  leaves  and 
smaller,  richer,  pink  flowers.  It  is  found  wild 
in  the  Northern  Nippon  district  of  Japan,  and 
is  the  earliest  Japanese  Lily  to  flower  in  this 
country,  being  at  its  best  from  the  last  week 
in  Jlay  to  the  third  week  in  June,  which  season 
of  flowering  is  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of 
L.  elegans  and  its  varieties.  In  the  Botaniral 
Maf/azine,  tab.  7634,  the  stems  are  described  as 
slender :  this  term,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
applied  to  the  plants  shown  in  the  illustration, 
for  they  are  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and 
1  inch  to  1^  inches  in  circumference.  Several  of 
the  plants  are  carrying  three  or  four  flowers  on 
one  stem,  some  have  five,  whilst  one  has  as 
many  as  six  flowers,  all  of  which  are  open  to- 
gether. The  original  account  describes  the 
leaves  as  2  to  3  inches  in  length,  but  several  of 
the  Kew  plants  had  leaves  3  to  4  inches  long 
and  1^-  inches  wide.  The  perianth  is  funnel- 
shaped,  5  inches  in  length,  and  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  the  three  inner  segments  1^-  inch 
broad,  the  three  outer  ones  1  inch  broad.  The 
colour  of  the  blooms  varies  from  pale  rose  to 
rose-pink.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
they  are  ripe,  when  they  will  be  found  to  ger- 
minate quicker  than  if  kept  until  the  spring  of 
the  following  year.  L.  rubellum  succeeds  best 
in  a  well-drained  soil  composed  of  sandy  loam 
and  peat :  if  the  latt«r  is  not  available,  leaf- 
mould  may  be  u.ied.  Being  a  stem-rooting  Lily, 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  3  to  4  inches  deep. 

The  Champion  Fruit -table  Class  at 
Shrewsbury. — In  our  report  of  ihis  slow  (see 
p.  137).  it  was  remarked  that,  contrary  to  the 
practice  which  obtained  in  former  years,  the 
pointing  in  the  exhibits  in  this  class  was  not 
shown  to  the  public.  A  correspondent  has 
since  addressed  a  letter  to  us  on  this  subject 
in  which  he  strongly  complains  of  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  pointing  last  year  and  this  year. 
Owing  partly  to  the  important  position  our  cor- 
respondent has  filled  for  many  years  past  at 
Shrewsbury,  both  as  exhibitor  and  judge,  we 
addressed  an  enquiry  to  the  Shrewsbury  secre- 
taries as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  judges  in 
tliis  matter.  In  reply  we  are  informed  that  the 
society  had  no  intention  of  publishing  the  points, 
nor  was  it  stated  in  the  schedule  that  they  would 
be  publislied.  It  is  regarded  as  scarcely  possible 
to  do  so  in  the  time  allotted  for  judging  before  the 
opening  of  the  show,  especially  as  the  30  indi- 
vidual dishes  of  fruit  are  not  specified  ui  the 
schedule,  and  are  not  similar  in  kind.  It  is 
further  suggested  that  the  judges  may  still  have 
the  pointing  book  in  their  possession,  in  which 
case  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pointing  should 
not  be  published.  We  think  that  efforts  should 
again  be  made  to  publish  the  pointing  in  this 
class  directly  the  judging  is  finished,  for  there  is 
no  doubt  it  would  greatly  increase  the  interest 
in  the  competition.  Our  correspondent  also 
states  that  there  appeared  general  dissatisfaction 
with  the  awards  of  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  prizes, 
but  this  is  a  matter  that  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
discussed  in  these  columns. 

French  Gardening. — In  a  lecture  to  the 
Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
the  suljjcct  of  French  Gardening  (J.  R.  II.  S., 
XXXV.,  Part  1,  July,  1909),  Uv.  C.  D.  Mackay 
pointed  out  that  from  February  to  April  there 
are  sent  every  day  from  France  to  London  4,000 
to  5,000  crates  of  Lettuce,  500  crates  of  small 
early  Carrots,  100  crates  of  Asparagus,  100  crates 
of  long  French  Turnips,  and  50  crates  of  Celeriac. 
Mr.  Mackay,  who  advocates  strongly  the  wider 
adoption  of  the  Frencli  method  of  intensive  cul- 
tivation, provided  in  ]iis  lecture  a  number 
of  facts,  the  consideration  of  which  is  well  worth 
the  while  of  all  concerned  in  market  work. 


Proposed  New  Park  for  Aberdeen.— It 

is  proposed  to  acquire  from  the  Aberdeen  Land 
Association  some  24i  acres  of  ground  in  the  west- 
end  of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  it  out 
as  a  public  park.  The  sum  asked  and  agreed  to 
by  the  Links  and  Parks  Committee  of  the  Town 
Council  amounts  to  £9,800  at  £400  per  acre.  The 
works  in  connection  with  the  park,  including 
walls,  laying  out  the  grounds,  gate  lodge,  and 
proportion  of  outlays  for  street  making,  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  £8,200,  making  a  total  estimated 
cost  of  £18,000.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Council 
should  also  acquire  14  acres  3  roods  of  land  con- 
tiguous fo  the  proposed  parlj,  and  to  be  used  for 
feuing  purposes,  at  the  same  price,  namely,  £4'0 
per  acre — £5.900.  Details  would  amount  to 
£916,  making  a  total  outlay  of  £6,846.  The  re- 
turn to  be  derived  from  this  area  from  feuars  is 
estimated  at  £12,603,  showing  a  balance  over  the 
purchase  price  in  favour  of  the  city  treasury  of 
£5,757.  In  the'  meantime  plans  are  to  be  pre- 
pared showing  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
different  sites,  and  circulated  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  City  Council. 

A    Garden    Suburb    for    Bristol.  —  The 

project  for  providing  a  garden  suburb  for  Bristol 
shows  prospects  of  early  realisation.  The  com- 
pany formed  to  take  up  land  at  Shirehampton  for 
the  experiment  has  placed  its  prospectus  before 
the  public  with  success.  The  allotment  letters 
have  been  posted,  and  the  minimum  subscription 
upon  which  the  directors  were  prepared  to  go  to 
allotment  has  been  exceeded.  The  company  has 
been  formed  to  acquire  from  Mr.  Philip  Napier 
Miles  about  262  acres  of  land  situated  close  to 
the  Shirehampton  railway  station.  The  site  is 
witliin  the  area  supplied  by  the  Bristol  Water 
Works  Company,  and  gas  and  electricity  are 
also  available.  The  property  will  be  laid  out 
with  wide  roads  and  good  open  spaces,  and  as  the 
area  of  the  house  plots,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
will  not  be  less  than  340  square  yards  or  there- 
abouts, a  good  garden  is  assured  to  each  house. 
The  directors  propose  to  provide  houses  for  all 
classes,  and  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  to  erect 
houses  for  which  a  rent  of  6s.  or  6s.  6d.  per  week 
can  be  accepted,  and  also  larger  houses  which 
will,  it  is  anticipated,  command  as  much  as  10s. 
per  week. — Times. 

Potato  Scab.  —  The  method  of  treating 
scabbed  seed  Potatos  with  formaline  before  sow- 
ing has  been  recommended  frequently.  Accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  experiments  carried  out  by 
Mr.  W.  J.  Morse  (Beport  of  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, Maine,  U.S.A.,  1907),  the  method  is  emi- 
nently successful.  Potatos  soaked  for  two  hours 
in  a  solution  of  5  pint  formaline  to  15  gallons  of 
water,  and  used  subsequently  as  seed,  gave  a  crop 
of  which  less  than  1  per  cent,  consisted  of  scabbed 
Potatos  ;  whilst  the  percentage  of  diseased  tubers 
obtained  by  planting  untreated  tubers  was  over 
5  per  cent.  Mr.  Morse  has  also  tried  formalde- 
hyde gas  instead  of  the  liquid,  and  finds  it  very 
efficacious.  The  gas  is  generated  by  pouring  for- 
maldehyde over  potassium  permanganate  placed 
in  tin  trays.  The  room  is  closed,  and  the  tubers 
are  exposed  to  the  vapour  for  24  to  48  hours. 
For  a  space  of  1,000  cubic  feet  23  ounces  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  and  3  pints  of  formaline  are 
required.  Where  Potatos  are  stored  in  large 
quantities,  in  places  that  can  bo  closed  in,  it 
might  be  well  worth  trying  this  formaline  gas 
method  once  or  twice  during  the  time  of  storage 
as  a  prevciiti\'e  not  only  of  scab  but  also  of  rot. 

Helianthus. — The  Hclianthus  which  has  been 
much'  advertised  recently  as  making  enormous 
growth  and  scu'ving  as  food  for  beast  and  man, 
is  identified  by  P.  Graeber  in  a  leaflet  issued  by 
the  Botanical  Gardens  and  Museums  of  Berlin 
as  Helianthus  macrophylla. 


Rubber  Plants. — It  is  perhaps  not  so  widely 
known  as  it  deserves  to  be  that  the  members 
of  the  Kew  staff,  both  the  practical  and 
the  botanical,  have  been  for  some  years  past 
engaged  on  questions  relating  to  rubber  plants. 
The  late  Director,  Sir  William  Thiselton- 
Dyer  began  many  years  ago  an  investigation 
of  the  species  of  Landolphia  and  other  genera 
of  ApocynacetC,  but  pressure  of  other  work 
prevented  him  from  continuing  his  studies  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  W.  Watson,  the  Cura- 
tor, has,  moreover,  always  been  interested  in 
raising  seedlings  of  rubber  plants  of  reputed  good 
quality  for  distribution  to  the  Colonies  and  India. 
At  the  herbarium,  Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley 
and  his  successor.  Dr.  Otto  Stapf,  have 
been  engaged  on  the  purely  botanical  discrimina- 
tion of  genera  and  species,  and  the  results  of 
their  labours  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  the  Kew  Bulletin  and  Hooker's  I  cones 
Plaiitafum.  The  former  has  devoted  himself 
mainly  to  the  American  rubber  plants  and  the 
latter  more  particularly  to  those  of  the  Old 
World.  The  last  part  of  the  29th  volume  of  the 
Icones  Planlaruin  (plates  2,876-2,900)  contains 
figures  and  a  full  botanical  description  of 
JIanihot  dichotoma,  reputed  to  yield  a  rubber 
superior  to  that  of  M.  Glaziovii  and  of 
species  of  the  genus  Sapium,  including  a 
number  previously  undescribed,  the  account 
constituting  a  continuation  of  Mr.  He5ISLEy's 
review  of  the  American  species  of  the 
genus.  The  excellent  plates  by  Miss  Matilda 
Smith  were  all  prepared  from  authenticated 
specimens,  mostly  preserved  at  Kew,  but  some 
at  the  British  Museum,  others  at  Berlin  and 
Paris,  kindly  lent  for  the  purpose  by  the 
authorities  of  the  several  establishments.  Col- 
lectors' and  contributors'  reports  on  the  quality 
of  the  rubber  of  a  number  of  the  species  are 
given,  and  also  references  to  the  literature 
of  the  commercial  side,  but  there  is  no  attempt 
to  discuss  the  relative  commercial  values  of  tlie 
various  species. 

Appointment  of  an  Entomological  Re- 
search Committee.  — A  committee  ha.s  beuu 
appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe  to  carry  out  in- 
vestigations in  economic  entomology,  with  special 
reference  to  Africa.  The  work  of  the  committee 
will  be  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  relations 
which  exist  between  insects  and  disease  in  man, 
animals  and  economic  plants.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Prain,  CLE.,  Mr.  R.  Newsiead,  of  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald.  Trained  entomolo- 
gists are  to  be  sent,  one  to  the  east  side,  another 
to  the  west  of  Tropical  Africa,  in  order  to  en- 
courage official  and  other  residents  to  collect  and 
observe  noxious  insects,  and  to  give  instruction 
in  the  use  of  scientific  methods.  Collections  are 
to  be  made,  and  the  scientific  results  obtained  in 
various  parts  of  Africa  are  to  be  published  from 
time  to  time  by  the  committee. 

Importation  of  Potatos  into  theTrans- 

vaai The    Transvaal    Govoriimeiit    (lazcllc   ix 

June  11  contains  a  Government  notice  to  tlio 
effect  that,  on  and  after  September  1,  1909,  no 
person  shall  introduce  into  the  Transvaal  from 
outside  South  Africa  any  consignment  of  Potatos, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the 
consigner  stating  fully  in  what  country  and  dis- 
trict of  that  country  the  Potatos  were  grown, 
and  also  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  country  in  which  the  Potatos  were 
grown  to  the  effect  that  the  disease  known  as 
"  warty  disease  "  or  "  black  scab  "  has  not  been 
declared  to  exist  in  the  district  from  which  the 
Potatos  came.  Any  consignments  not  accom- 
panied by  such  certificates  will  be  liable  to  bo 
seized  and  destroyed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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The  Centenary  Show  of  the  Royal 
Caledonian    Horticultural    Society. -On 

December  5  next  this  society  will  enter  on  the 
second  century  of  its  existence.  In  order  to 
signalise  tlie  event  a  great  exhibition  of  fruits, 
flowers  and  vegetables  will  be  held  in  the 
Waverley  iMarkeb,  Edinburgh,  on  September  8 
and  9.  A  large  number  of  the  leading  trade 
growers  will  exhibit,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
C'^mpetitive  classes  will  be  w-ell  filled.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  nursery  trade  in  Edinburgh  offer  a 
Silver  Centenary  Cup  of  the  value  of  18  guineas. 
in  addition  to  a  monetary  prize  offered  by  the 
society,  for  a  collection  of  cut  flowers.  Other  cups 
of  the  same  value  are  offered  in  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  sections,  and  these  in  addition  to  the 
50-guinea  challenge  trophy  for  eight  bunches  of 
Grapes,  presented  by  Mr.  ;\l.\ssiE  in  1904.  The 
present  holder  of  the  trophy,  Mr.  Kirk,  Nor- 
■\vood,  Alloa,  has  won  it  twice,  while  Messrs. 
GooDACRE,  Beis.-vnt,  and  Lunt  have  each  won  it 
once.  Another  prize  which  should  attract  com- 
petitors is  the  Hugh  Dickson  memorial  prize, 
consisting  of  a  Silver  Cup,  of  the  value  of 
15  guineas,   for  24  Rose   blooms. 

Publications  Received. -/feporf  of  the 
Botanical  and  Forestry  Department^  Hong- 
hong,  for  the  year  1908.  (Hongkong:  Noronlia 
&  Co.,  Government  Printers.) — A  Pure-Line 
Method  in  Corn  Breeding,  by  Dr.  George 
Harrison  Shull.  Reprinted  from  American 
Breeders'  Association. —  The  "Presence  and 
Absence  "  Hypothesis,  by  Dr.  George  Harrison 
Shull.     Reprinted  from  The  American  Naturalist. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  different  combinations  possible  in  the 
arrangement  of  bedding  plants  are  well-nigh 
inexhaustible.  Nothing  in  connection  with 
the  management  of  a  flower  garden  gives  more 
room  for  consideration  oi'  choice.  Common 
observation  shows  that,  whilst  many  plants  of 
only  average  merit,  from  the  decorative  point  of 
view,  are  made  to  appear  most  charming  by 
tasteful  association  with  other  plants,  some  of 
the  showiest  and  best  lose  much  of  their  effective- 
ness owing  to  their  being  misplaced  or  ill-as- 
sorted with  others  which  do  not  harmonise  with 
them. 

We  print  below  a  list  of  the  beds  and  their 
occupants  as  arranged  this  summer  in  Belgrove 
Gardens,  county  Cork.  Mr.  Gumbleton  culti- 
vates an  exceedingly  large  collection  of  the 
choicest  annual,  biennial  and  perennial  plants, 
and  takes  the  greatest  personal  interest  in  their 
grouping  in  the  numerous  flower-beds  at  Bel- 
grove.  The  list  may,  therefore,  possess  interest 
to  those  who,  in  the  management  of  public  parks 
or  large  private  flower  gardens,  are  called  upon 
to  furnish  fresh  schemes  of  flower-bedding  from 
year  to  year. 

Contents  of  42  Beds  in   Belgrove  Gardens. 

1.  Six  choice  named  Delphiniums,  edged  with 
a  double  row  of  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca. 

2.  Thirty  tall  Lobelias,  in  five  varieties  ;  Core- 
opsis King  of  Tom  Thumbs,  edged  with  dwarf 
variegated  Nasturtium  Elstree  Midget. 

3.  Hybrid  Montbretias  and  Bidens  pilosa. 

4.  Eleven  plants  of  Salvia  splendens  "  Fire- 
ball "  and  27  plants  of  the  double  white  Ten- 
week  Stock  "  Bismarck,"  edged  with  Tropaeolum 
fimbriatum  Isola  Bella. 

5.  Tagetes  Legion  of  Honour,  to  replace  44 
Pansies,  which  failed  from  attacks  of  wireworm  ; 
the  bed  edged  with  Viscaria  aculata  Candida 
(new  variety). 

6.  Dahlia  lignea,  Linaria  dalniatica,  Glaucium 
Fischeri,  Argemone  grandiflora,  Symphyandra 
Hofmaniii  and  S.  osetica,  Alyssum  spinosum 
roseum,  Lychnis  cognata.  Campanula  amabilis, 
C.   betonicaefolia  and  C.  michauxioides. 

7.  Seventy  Gladiolus  Princeps  and  three  Gladi- 
olus Evolution  (blue  variety). 


8.  Pillar  of  Rose  Dorothy  Perkins ;  Tropeeolum 
polphyllum  Leichtlinii  at  the  base. 

9.  Coreopsis,  dark  brown,  in  centre ;  new 
variety  Tiger  Star,  double  row^.  around  it. 

10.  Gillia  coronopifolia  and  G.  aggregata,  with 
new  single  Petunia  "  Norma  "  (blue  and  white) 
as  a  carpet. 

11.  Richardia  Elliottiana,  carpeted  with 
Eschscholtzia  nana  hybrida  "  Diana." 

12.  Ne%v  annual  Calandrinia  chromantha,  with 
rose-coloured  flowers  followed  b}'  orange-yellow 
coloured  fruits. 

13.  Campanula  primuljefolia. 

14.  Lobelia  cardinalis  "  Firefly." 

15.  Perennial  Phloxes,  edged  with  Inulas, 
Roylei,  glandulosa  superba,  finibriata  and  specio- 
sissima, 

16.  Crinum  Powellii  album. 

17.  Herbaceous  Pasonies,  in  12  varieties. 

18.  Early-blooming  Cosmos,  in  three  colours, 
edged  with  Nemesia  Crimson  King. 

19.  Salvia  splendens  Victor  Emanuel  and 
"  Fireball,"  with  four  named  Eschscholtzias — 
Mikado,  Dainty  Queen,  Carmine  King,  Intus 
rosea. 

20.  New  Brachycome  iberidifolia  Blue  Star, 
edged  with  Coreopsis  King  of  Tom  Thumbs. 

21.  Scarlet  semi-double  Begonia  Lafayette, 
edged  with  double  Lobelia  Kathleen  Mallard, 
and  carpeted  with  Mesembryanthemum  cordi- 
folium  variegatum 

22.  Twenty-two  choice  double  Cactus  Dahlias. 

23.  Anchusa  capensis  and  A.  furcata. 

24.  Helichrysum  monstrosum  flore  pleno. 

25.  Crocosmia  species,  Achillea  Crimson  Queen, 
Alyssum  sinuatum,  and  Anemone  japonica. 

26.  Pompon  double  Dahlias. 

27.  Impatiens  Oliveri,  surrounded  by  30  of 
different  shades  of  I.  Holstii.  and  carpeted  with 
Mesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum ; 
edged  Gazania  splendens  variegata. 

28.  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca  (101  plants) ; 
(the  brightest  bed  in  the  garden.) 

29.  Carter's  Nemesia  grandiflora,  edged  with 
40  plants  of  the  dwarf  Nemesia  Orange  Prince. 

30.  Begonia  ^lartiana  grandiflora,  with  double 
row  of  Godetia  Sunset  and  Crimson  Glow  on 
each  side. 

31.  All  the  best  forms  of  Chrysanthemum 
leucanthemum  or  Ox-eyed  Daisy. 

32.  Same  as  Vied  4,  substituted  Salvia  Victor 
Emanuel  for  "  Fireball  "  and  Nasturtium  Isola 
Bella  omitting. 

33.  Nine  choice  named  Tigridias,  of  w-hich  the 
Giant  and  Rosy  Giant  were  the  largest  and  best. 

34.  \\'hite  variety  of  Impatiens  Holstii,  with 
new  I.  H.  Leignitzia  surrounded  by  new  double 
Eschscholtzia. 

36.  Thirty  choice  named  Violas,  surrounded  by 
Nemesia  Blue  Gem.  The  Violas  failed  for  same 
cause  as  in  No.  5. 

36.  Clarkia  flore  pleno  in  two  colours,  Brilliant 
and  maculata. 

37.  Nemesia  Debbie's  Triumph. 

38.  Forms  of  Anemone  japonica. 

39.  Named  varieties  of  Campanula  persicifolia. 
(These  go  out  of  bloom  so  soon  that  they  are  no 
good  for  summer  bedding.) 

40.  Named  varieties  of  Papaver  orientale. 

41.  Campanula  persicifolia  Moerheimii. 

No.  23,  being  now  out  of  flower,  has  been 
replaced  by  Lobelia  cardinalis  "  Firefly." 

No.  40,  Poppies  having  ceased  to  bloom,  have 
been  replaced  by  Tagetes  Croix  de  la  Legion 
d'Honneur. 

Contents  of  22  Small  Round  Beds  in 
Belgrove  Gardens. 

1.  Geranium  Lowil  or  anemonefoliura. 

2.  Dahlia  coUerette  Jtaurice  Rivoire. 

3.  Aster  flore  pleno  Beauty  of  Colwall.  (First 
double  Michaelmas  Daisy.) 

4.  Dahlia  coronata,  edged  w'ith  blue  Lobelia. 

5.  Dahlia  odorata  Bruantii,  edged  with  Dian- 
thus  Comte  de  Kerchove  (a  fine  double-flowered, 
striped  Indian  Pink). 

6.  Dahlia  Etoile  Poitevine. 


7.  Dahlia  odorata  Bruantii,  edged  with  Antir- 
rhinum calycinum  (a  good  old  Portuguese  plant 
seldom  mot  with). 

8.  Dahlia  lignea,  edged  with  blue  Lobelia. 

9.  Dahlia  collarette  "  G.  Bruant,"  edged  with 
Viscaria  and  variegated-leaved  Tropaeolum. 

10.  Dahlia  pseonia  germania  (sweet-scented). 

11.  Dahlia  M.  04.  Bruant,  with  four  seedling; 
Tweedia  ccerulissima. 

12  and  13.   Dahlia  Tw'entieth  Century  (single). 

14.  Henierocallis  fulvida  flore  pleno. 

15.  Salvia  dichroa  (large  specimen),  a  very- 
handsome,  tall-growing  species. 

16.  Lupinus  polyphyllus  roseus 

17.  Liliuni  speciosum  Henryii. 

18.  Incarvillea  grandiflora  or  Fargesii  and 
Tunica  saxifraga  flore  pleno. 

19.  Pillar  of" Rose  Lady  Gay. 

20.  Pillar  of  Rose  Perle  des  Neiges  and  Lathy- 
rus  panonicus  Smithii. 

21.  Pillar  of  Rose  Hiawatha. 

22.  Montanoa  mollissima  (interesting  free- 
blooming,  white-flowered  Composite  shrub),  with 
the  rare  Impatiens  amphorata  at  foot. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  cutting  our  last  batch  of  Cauli- 
flowers, which  has  been  grown  as  an  intercrop 
amongst  the  Melons  on  the  old  manure  beds. 
The  heads  are  not  very  large,  this  defect  being 
due  to  the  damp  weather  before  they  commenced 
to  develop. 

Celery  has  done  remarkably  well  this  season. 
We  are  now  blanching  the  variety  "  Winter 
Green,"  as  we  shall  soon  require  the  room  the 
plants  occupy.  The  crop  of  Celeriac  is  ready  for 
marketing. 

The  Carrots  sown  in  the  middle  of  July  are 
well  forward  and  will  be  ready  for  pulling  in- 
late  September  ;  they  will  require  copious  water- 
ings at  least  three  times  weekly. 

This  season  has  been  very  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  Cardoons;  although  there  is  still  foui- 
weeks  for  them  to  complete  their  growth  they 
are  now  larger  than  in  an  ordinary  summer. 
The  plants  have  had  no  manure  water ;  they  are 
planted  in  holes  previously  filled  with  well- 
decayed  manure. 

The  curled  and  Batavian  Endives  planted  in 
the  middle  of  August  are  grow-ing  well.  The 
ground  should  be  hoed  twice  during  September 
to  prevent  weeds  growing  during  October  and 
November. 

We  are  now  preparing  the  ground  for  trans- 
planting the  Onions  sown  last  month.  After 
having  dug  and  levelled  the  bed.  it  is  mulched 
witli  a  layer  of  well-rotted  manure.  From  4.000 
to  4,500  Onions  occupy  a  full-sized  bed,  which 
measures  65  feet  by  11  feet. 

Early  next  week  we  shall  prick  off  under 
cloches  the  young  Lettuces  sown  the  last  days  of 
August,  placing  30  plants  under  each  cloche. 
The  ground  is  well  watered  before  Lettuces  are 
planted,  and  the  cloches  are  shaded  during  bright 
days. 

■The  young  Oxheart  Cabbages  have  just  germi- 
nated through  the  soil ;  the  ground  will  be  kept 
moist,  and  every  effort  made  to  obtain  strong 
plants  early  in  October.  The  land  on  which  they 
will  be  set  in  November  should  be  dug  and 
manured  heavily  as  early  as  possible. 

A  dry  and  well-sheltered  spot  should  be 
selected  for  the  crop  of  Lettuces  for  next  spring ; 
the  ground  when  available  should  be  well  dug 
and  lightly  manured.  Where  the  mildew  has 
been  prevalent  in  former  years  it  will  be  advis- 
able to  water  the  ground  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  using  one  part  of  the  copper  salt  to 
1,(300  parts  of  water  as  a  preventive. 

We  shall  sow  next  week  in  frames  the  first 
Cauliflowers  for  next  season's  earliest  crop.  The 
variety  "  Driancourt  "  will  be  planted  on  hot- 
beds and  in  the  open,  but  where  Cauliflowers 
are  wanted  early  in  May  the  Early  London  or 
Little  Salomon  will  be  found  useful.  /'. 
Aquatias. 
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THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  NOTES  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 

As  the  Rose  season,  generally,  is  very  late, 
there  is  still  a  good  opportunity  for  intending 
purchasers  to  visit  the  nurseries  for  the  purpose 
of  selecting  plants  for  autumn  delivery,  ilany 
of  the  late-flowering  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses, 
and  also  Hybrid  Teas,  are  now  in  tlieir  best  con- 
dition of  growth  and  flowering.  Although  Roses 
were  late  in  starting  into  growth,  their  condi- 
tion is  now  all  that  can  be  desired,  and,  with  a 
continuation  of  the  present  fine  weather,  the 
grow^ths  should  be  thoroughly  matured  and  in  a 
condition  to  withstand  the  cold  weather  of  win- 
ter. J\Iuch  harm  is  often  occasioned  by  leaving 
too  great  a  number  of  shoots,  especially  weakly 
ones,  in  the  head  of  tlie  plant.  The  shoots 
should  be  well  thinned,  as  the  aim  of  the  grower 
should  be  to  obtain  strength  and  maturity  of 
growth.  These  conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
unless  ample  space  is  allowed  the  top  shoots  of 
the  plants  so  that  air  can  circulate  freely. 


flowering  period  of  Roses  from  May  till  well  on 
to  Christmas.  Finish  the  repotting  of  estab- 
lished Roses  intended  for  forcing  in  winter : 
some  that  were  freshly  potted  last  year  will 
probably  only  require  top-dressing.  Take  out 
about  2  inches  of  the  old  soil,  make  good  the 
drainage,  and  replace  the  soil  by  a  mixture  of 
sandy  loam  and  bonemeal.  When  repotting  is 
necessary,  shake  away  most  of  the  old  soil,  and, 
if  the  roots  are  in  a  healthy  condition,  put  the 
plants  into  a  pot  one  size  larger.  If  the  roots 
are  stunted,  remove  the  old  soil  from  about 
them,  replace  with  fresh  compost,  using  pots  of 
the  same  size  as  before.  The  Tea,  China, 
Noisette  and  N.  Tea  Roses  may  be  dealt  with 
first,  following  with  the  earliest  varieties  of  the 
Hybrid  and  Perpetual  sections.  All  these  Roses 
may  be  stood  outside  on  a  bed  of  ashes  for  a 
month.  After  one  thorough  soaking,  apply  water 
sparingly  till  the  plants  are  re-established.  Give 
the  shoots  an  occasional  syringing.  The  potting 
loam  and  manure  should  be  stacked  in  layers 
some  months  before  use,  so  that  the  manure  be- 
comes thoroughly  decayed  and  incorporates  well 


Roses  in  borders  under  glass  which  were  given  a 
top-dressing  of  cow  manure  and  an  abundance  of 
water  are  making  good  growths,  and  promise 
to  furnish  a  fine  crop  of  flowers,  especially  the 
Tea,  Hybrid  Tea  and  China  varieties.  Plenty 
of  ventilation  both  night  and  day  should  be 
given  through  this  month  on  all  favourable 
occasions.     J.  D.  G. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


{The  Editors  do  not  hold  tJiemselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Pioneers  in  Forestry  (see  p.  155). — An 
early  author  who  deserves  the  greatest  considera- 
tion is  John  Manwood,  who  wrote  .-1  Treatise  of 
the  Laives  of  the  Forest,  "  wherein  is  declared 
not  onely  those  Lawes,  as  they  are  now  in  force, 
but  also  the  originall  and  beginnin  of  Forests  ; 
and  what  a  Forest  is  in  his  owne  proper  nature, 
and  wherein  the  same  doth  differ  from  a  Chase, 
a  Parke,  or  a  Warren,  with  all  such  things  as 
are  incident,  or  belonging  thereunto,  with  their 


tlG.    72. — EXHIBIT    OF    FKUIT,    FLOWERS,    AND    VEGETABLES    AT    THE    SHREWSBURY    SHOW    FOR    WHICH    MESSRS. 
AND    SONS    WERE    AWARDED    A    GOLD    MEDAL.     (See  ante  p,  142.) 


Failures  in  budding  can  still  be  made  good  by 
the  insertion  of  fresh  buds,  as  the  sap  is  still 
flowing  actively.  For  late  budding  the  Ruga 
and  Boursault  stocks  are  to  be  recommended, 
specially  for  working  vigorous  climbers  of  the 
Tea  and  Noisette  family.  The  budding  should 
be  completed  as  early  in  the  month  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  earliest-budded  plants  have 
"taken,"  the  ties  should  be  loosened,  but  not  re- 
moved altogether,  and  the  shoots  on  the  standard 
Briar  shortened  to  about  6  or  8  inche.s.  During 
dry  weather  the  hoe  should  be  kept  constantly 
at  work  amongst  the  beds  and  borders,  as  this 
largely  prevents  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
which  rises  from  below,  A  good  surface  mulch 
is  even  better  for  conserving  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  best  applied  after  a  copious  water- 
ing. By  a  system  of  early  and  late  propagation, 
growing  the  plants  in  pots  that  are  plunged  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  also  by  judiciously 
stopping  the  shoots  of  planted-out  Roses,  with  a 
light  house  and  without  any  attempt  at  forcing, 
it    is    possible     to     maintain     and     extend     the 


with  the  soil.  For  Roses  of  the  Tea  family,  some 
sandy  grit  or  leaf-mould  should  be  added  to  the 
compost,  which  should  be  well  mixed  at  least  one 
month  before  it  is  used.  Firm  potting  is  neces- 
sary for  Roses,  and  a  potting  stick  should  be 
employed.  Leave  a  space  of  about  h^f  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  for  holding  water. 
Pot- Roses  propagated  during  winter  and  spring, 
and  plunged  outside,  are  now  crowded  with 
flower-buds,  especially  the  Hybrid  Teas.  A  por- 
tion of  the  stock  should  be  brought  under  cover 
by  the  end  of  the  month,  since  the  flowers 
develop  a  better  colour  under  glass,  and  also  to 
protect  them  from  the  autumn  gales.  Before 
housing  the  plants,  they  should  be  well  cleansed 
from  insect  pests  and  mildew,  both  of  which  have 
increased  of  late.  There  is  no  better  remedy 
for  those  pests  than  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and 
tobacco.  Syringe  the  plants  at  a  temperature  of 
95°,  adding  to  each  gallon  of  the  above  solution, 
and  keeping  well  stirred,  a  wineglassfid  of 
paraffin.  A|iply  the  wash  during  the  evening,  and 
syringe  with  clean  water  the  following  morning. 


several  proper  tearmes  of  Art."  Also  a  Treatise 
of  the  Poi/rn/lfey  "  declaring  what  Pourallee  is, 
how  the  same  first  began,  what  a  Pourallee  man 
may  do,  how  he  may  hunt  and  use  his  owne 
Pourallee,  how  far  he  may  pursue  and  follow 
after  his  chase  .  .  .  Collected  as  well  out  of 
the  Common  Lawes  and  Statutes  of  the  Land  and 
out  of  the  Assizes  of  Pickering  and  Lancaster. 
London :  Printed  by  Thomas  Wight  and  Bon- 
ham  Norton.  1598."  Donald  McDonald,  Chcve 
House.   Iif.rfn/   Tfrath,  Kmt. 

Two  Good  Late  Strawberries. — Of  recent 
introduction  are  Leader  and  Givon's  Late  Proli- 
fic. At  this  sea.son  of  the  year,  when  new  be<lg 
are  being  made,  intending  planters  will  do  well 
to  give  them  a  trial.  In  these  gardens  the 
variety  Leader  exhibits  good  growing  qualities, 
and  is  quite  as  early  in  fruiting  as  Royal  Sov- 
ereign. It  produces  very  large  fruits,  some  of 
which  measure  7^  inches  in  circumference.  The 
colour  of  the  )ierry  is  a  dark  scarlet,  the  flesh  i.i 
firm,  and  the  flavnur  excellent.  lilachbinis  made 
their  way  through  the  net  into  the  bed  contain- 
ing both  Leader  and  Uoyal  Sovereign,  devoured 
tliG    fruits   (if   tile    former,     and     left     untouched 
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those  of  the  latter  variety.  The  compact  habit 
of  growth  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour, 
as  the  plants  may  be  placed  close  together.  In 
Givon's  Late  Prolific  we  have  another  fine  late 
Strawberry.  It  is  quite  a  fortnight  later  here  in 
coming  into  bearing  than  the  maincrop  varieties. 
The  plants  are  vigorous,  and  bear  heavy  crops  of 
large,  crimson-coloured  fruits,  which  are  excel- 
lent in  flavour.  The  plantation  is  made  on  a 
border  facing  north,  and  we  are  still  gather- 
ing nice  fruits  of  this  excellent  variety  (August 
18).  Our  soil  is  somewhat  heavy,  and  well  suited 
for  Strawberry  culture.  IF.  H.  Y.,  Rotherfidd 
Park,  Hants. 

New  Garden  Features. —  In  making  a  new 
kitchen  garden  in  19G4,  my  client  said  she  would 
prefer  to  have  something  out  of  the  common. 
Nearly  at  the  top  of  the  ground  selected  was  a 
grand  Beech  tree,  and  I  made  a  long  archway  of 
iron  uprights  with  strained  wires  every  18  inches 
— 8  feet  wide  at  base  and  7  feet  from  the  soil — 
with  a  central  grass  path  6  feet  wide.  Upon 
this  I  placed  alternate  pairs  of  single,  double, 
and  treble  cordon  Pears  and  Apples,  broken  occa- 
sionally with  gridiron  trees.  These  have  now 
met  at  the  top  and  form  a  grand,  cool  corridor 
some  85  yards  long,  so  placed  that  from  the 
mansion  the  view  is  down  the  centre  and  ends 
with  the  Beech,  round  which  is  a  rustic  seat.  The 
beauty  of  this  erection  when  the  trees  are  in  blos- 
som is  most  striking,  and  it  is  again  interesting 
and  useful  when  the  trees  are  in  fruit.  Highly- 
coloured  varieties  of  Apples  were  selected  for 
planting,  again  starting  from  the  Beech  and  lead- 
ing away  at  an  angle  towards  the  rockery  dell.  A 
similar  arch  of  80  yards  was  made  of  Cobnuts 
and  Filberts.  These,  selected  with  long  spurred 
shoots,  soon  covered  in  the  entire  arch,  and 
have  borne  freely,  being  pruned  on  the  spur 
system.  The  foliage  is  large  and  of  a  deep  cool 
green,  making  a  most  delightful  walk  on  a  hot 
day.  The  two  "  Pleached  alleys  "  take  away 
the  formality  of  a  kitchen  garden,  combine 
utility  with  beauty,  and  were  much  appre- 
ciated both  by  my  client  and  by  the  present 
owner.  I  venture,  therefore,  to  suggest  such  struc- 
tures to  any  who  are  laying  out  fresh  places  or 
who  would  welcome  new  features  in  their  present 
gardens.  The  ground  plan  of  this  kitchen  garden 
was  an  obtuse  triangle,  and  on  the  mansion  side 
there  is  a  long  curving  walk  backed  by  espalier 
trees,  set  well  back  to  allow  long  Hues  of  annual 
flowers  for  summer  display  and  for  cutting. 
Walls  were  objected  to.  Geo.  Buvyard ,  Maid- 
stone,  August  3j    1909. 

The  Wonder  berry  or  Sun  berry  (see 
fig  73j. — We  have  six  plants  fruiting  in  8-inch 
pots,  each  plant  more  than  a  yard  across,  and 
completely  covered  with  berries  about  the 
size  of  large  Marrowfat  Peas.  The  fruits  hang 
in  clusters  of  seven  and  eight  berries  to- 
gether. Several  of  the  bunches  are  ripen- 
ing and  quite  black.  We  have  about  100 
plants  planted  out-of-doors  in  an  enclosed  fruit 
plantation.  The  seed  was  obtained  last  Febru- 
ary from  New  York.  J  as.  Rogers,  Langton 
Gardens,  Blandford. 

Plants  for  Hedges  in  Sea-side  Gardens, 

—The  writer  of  the  valuable  article  on  planis 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  hodL;ts  omitted  to 
mention  two  plants  which,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, are  admirable  for  the  formation  of 
hedges  in  gardens  with  poor,  sandy  soil,  particu- 
larly near  the  sea.  The  plants  in  question  are  a 
species  of  a  chenopodiaceous  plant  (an  Atriplex) 
known  locally,  in  the  part  of  Brittany  from  which 
I  write,  as  "  Agnis  Cactis  "  and  Gorse.  The 
former  plant  grows  In  the  readiest  possible  man- 
ner from  cuttings,  and  makes  extraordinarily 
rapid  growth.  Such  cuttings  struck  in  a  garden 
three  years  ago  have  now  formed  dense  but 
spreading  bushes  5  feet  high.  A  hedge  of  this 
plant,  with  its  silver-grey  foliage,  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and,  resisting  as  it  does  the  damaging  effects 
of  sea  winds,  may  be  grown  close  to  the  shore. 
It,  however,  lacks  the  quality  which,  of  course, 
Gorse  possesses  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  that 
of  unpenetrability.  Gorse  (Ulex  europaeus)  grown 
from  seed  produces  a  fine  hedge  in  three  or  four 
years.  It  may  be  cut  back  hard  and.  if  required, 
maintained  in  a  formal  shape.  Nothing  on  earth 
is  more  beautiful  than  a  Gorse  hedge  in  spring, 
as  travellers  in  Brittany,  passing  through  miles 
of  road  lined  on  either  side  by  Gorse  bushes 
10  or  more  feet  high,  can  testify.  These  natural 
hedges  supply  the  Breton  with  kindling  and  also 


to  some  extent  with  winter  food  for  cattle.  It  is 
the  practice  to  cut  the  Gorse  every  three  years. 
As  I  write.  I  look  out  on  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment of  planting  a  mixed  hedge  of  the  two  plants 
— the  '*  Agnis  Cactis  "  and  Gorse.  Several  year:; 
after  planting,  the  hedge,  which  is  but  a  few 
yards  from  the  shore,  was  to  all  appearances  a 
Gorse  hedge ;  now,  some  eight  years  after  plant- 
ing, the  latter  plant  is  being  smothered  by  the 
former  ;  no  doubt  because  the  light  requirements 
of  the  more  slow-growing  Gorse  are  high.     F. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Pots. — This  is  one  nf  the 
most  pleasing  methods  of  growing  these  flowers, 
which  make  splendid  subjects  for  the  de- 
coration of  verandahs,  open  porches,  and  glass 
corridors,  keeping  up  a  succession  of  their 
flowers  in  these  positions  for  six  weeks.  Seeds 
may  be  sown  the  first  week  in  January.  Place 
eight  seeds  around  the  edge  of  a  5-inch  pot  filled 
with  moderately  light  soil.  Cover  the  seeds  with 
half  an  inch  of  soil,  afford  water,  and  place  the 
pans  in  a  cool  greenhouse.  No  further  watering 
will  be  required  until   germination  takes  place, 


Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  Duke  of  Westminster, 
Jeannie  Gordon,  Countess  Spencer,  Coccinea, 
King  Edward  VII.,  and  Queen  Alexandra.  U. 
Arnold,  Carron  Hall  Gardens,  Carron. 

Entomological  Research. — I  was  pleased 
to  read  the  announcement  of  the  appointment  of 
an  Entomological  Research  Committee ;  but  my 
pleasure  was  somewhat  damped  on  discovering 
that  the  committee  was  to  carry  out  its  investi- 
gations chiefly  with  reference  to  South  Africa. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  need  for  enquiry  into  the 
part  played  by  insects  m  the  propagation  of 
such  tropical  diseases  as  sleeping  sickness.  I  am 
glad  that  an  organised  effort  is  to  be  made  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  ;  but  I  repeat  that  I  should  have 
been  more  pleased  if  I  had  discovered  that  our  own 
country  had  also  been  included  in  the  region  to 
be  investigated.  Noxious  insects  whose  depreda- 
tions cost  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  com- 
munity huge  sums  are  not  unknown  here.  Scat- 
tered scientific  observations,  some  of  considerable 
value,  are  made  from  time  to  time  by  indepen- 
dent workers ;  but  anything  like  a  well-planned 


Fig.    73. — THE   WONDEREERRY, 


which  usually  occupies  a  fortnight.  If  mice  are 
troublesome  place  a  square  of  glass  over  each  pot 
at  night-time.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are 
through  the  soil,  afford  fresh  air  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  'and  expose  the  plants  well  to  the 
light.  When  they  are  4  to  5  inches  high  they 
should  be  transferred  to  their  flowering-pots,  the 
most  serviceable  size  being  those  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  soil  for  this  potting  should  con- 
sist of  good  loam  four  parts,  leaf-soil  one  part, 
decayed  manure  one  part,  and  a  little  bonemeal, 
with  enough  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  Pot 
firmly  and  tie  the  shoots  to  thin  stakes.  About 
the  first  week  in  May  they  should  be  stood  out- 
of-doors  in  a  sheltered  position,  but  guard  against 
damage  by  east  winds.  Four  6-feet  stakes  or 
canes  should  be  inserted  around  each  pot.  The 
roots  must  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry  ;  on 
hot  days  especially  they  will  require  constant 
attention  in  this  matter.  Stimulants  may  be 
given,  after  the  first  flowers  are  open,  in  the  form 
of  weak  soot-water  and  the  soakings  from  cow- 
dung,  these  being  alternated  with  water.  Varie- 
ties suitable  for  the  purpose  are  Dorothy  Eckford, 


attack  upon  these  pests  is  lacking.  In  saying 
this,  I  am  not  reflecting  on  the  work  of 
our  various  institutions,  such  as  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  our  universities.  I  am  merely 
drawing  attention  to  the  plain  fact  that  the  home 
country  is  neglected  in  comparison  with  distant 
parts  of  the  Empire.  A  small  committee,  with  a 
definite  programme,  appointed  to  deal  practically 
with  economic  entomology,  should  prove  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  horticultural  community- 
F. 

Calandrinia  chromantha. — T  have,  since 
writing  the  note  which  appeared  in  your  last  issue 
on  p.  157  about  this  most  disappointing  plant, 
discovered  that  it  is  only  a  very  old  West  Indian 
plant,  which  has  been  reintroduced  under  a  new 
name  by  a  German  nuiseryman.  Its  original 
name  was,  and  still  is.  Talinum  patens,  and  it  is 
figured  under  this  name  (with  the  panicled  Purs- 
lane as  an  English  equivalent)  on  plate  253  of 
the  fourth  volume  of  Andrew's  Botanist's  Beposi- 
iory,  an  old  book  published  in  the  year  1800.  It 
is    greatly   flattered    in    the   coloured    plate,    the 
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flowers  being  depicted  as  fully  and  flatly  open, 
of  the  size  of  about  a  threepenny  piece,  and  of 
a  pretty  bright  pink  colour.  Although  coming 
from  the  West  Indies,  I  am  informed  that  it 
lived  out-of-doors  throjigh  last  winter  at  the 
Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  near  Dublin,  where 
plants  of  it  planted  out  last  summer  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  are  now  in  flower.  II'.  E.  Gumhle- 
ton.  

SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

August  31. — There  was  much  that  was  in- 
teresting at  the  meeting  held  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  the  exhibition  generally  was  rather  above 
the  average  for  the  time  of  the  year.  The  out- 
standing feature  was  the  remarkable  and  unique 
collection  of  photographs  taken  by  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson  on  his  last  expedition  to  China 
in  the  service  of  Harvard  University,  U.S.A. 
Both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis,  who 
prepared  the  photographs  from  the  negatives, 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  efforts.  Arranged 
close  by  the  pictures  was  a  selection  of  some  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  introductions  whilst  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  from  plants 
growing  in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nursery  of  this 
firm.  There  were  also  fine  exhibits  of  Dahlias, 
Montbretias,  Gladioli,  Phloxes,  and  other  sea- 
sonable garden  flowers.  Orchids  were  repre- 
sented by  several  good  exhibits.  In  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  section,  there  were  two  excellent 
groups  of  fruiting  trees  in  pots,  one  of  which 
received  the  high  award  of  a  Gold  Medal.  The 
«xhibits  of  Grapes  from  the  Society's  gardens 
at  Wisley,  and  the  Black  Hamburghs  from  the 
old  vine  at  Hampton  Court  attracted  much  at- 
tention. It  was  freely  remarked  that  these  lat- 
ter were  equal  in  quality  to  any  seen  at  the  fore- 
most exhibitions.  No"  novelties  were  granted 
awards  by  this  CoTiimittee ;  but  the  Floe.4L 
Committee  conferred  three  Awards  of  Jlerit, 
whilst  the  Orchid  Committee  granted  two 
Awards  of  Jlerit.  two  Botanical  Certificates  and 
one  Certificate  of  Appreciation. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
an  address  was  given  by  Mr.  James  Hudson. 
'V.M.H.,  on  "  The  Gardens  by  the  Lake  of 
•Como. ' ' 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  A.  Kingsmill, 
J.  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  W.  Howe,  J.  Jennings,  C. 
Blick,  R.  W.  Wallace,  A.  Turner,  Chas.  E.  Pear- 
son, Wm.  Cuthbertson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  W. 
J.   James. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  was  the 
series  of  about  12  dozen  photographs  illustrat- 
ing the  flora,  fauna  and  scenery  of  Central  and 
Western  China  taken  by  Mr.  E.  H.  'VVilson, 
when  collecting  in  China  for  Harvard  University, 
1907-9.  The  photographs  had  been  developed  and 
printed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wallis,  Kew.  Among  the 
more  interesting  were  the  following : — Primula 
sinensis ;  fruiting  sprays  and  fruits  of  Actinidia 
ohinensis ;  a  grove  of  the  somewhat  columnar- 
looking  Populus  euphratica,  the  trees,  about  100 
feet  in  height,  are  growing  outside  the  city  of 
Tatien-lu,  with  a  snow  peak  of  23,000  feet  high 
showing  in  the  far  distance  ;  Paulowina  imperialis 
and  a  large  truss  of  flowers  separately  displayed. 
The  tree  was  very  freely  flowered,  though  taller 
and  less  spreading  than  some  we  have  seen  in 
■favoured  parts  at  home  ;  pictures  of  Bambusa  vul- 
garis and  Phyllostachys  nigra,  by  the  Min  River, 
were  charming,  as  was  also  that  of  Nelumbium 
speciosum  ;  Rodgersia  aBsculifolia,  with  its 
foamy  white  inflorescences,  was  particularly 
■good,  as  also  were  Primula  "Veitchii,  Hy- 
drangea vestita,  fields  of  the  Opium  Poppy, 
Lilium  Sutchuanense,  a  magnificent  colony  of 
Cypripedium  tibeticum,  Davidia  involucrata 
freely  covered  with  the  whitish  bracts  ;  Ficus  in- 
fectoria  50  feet  high  and  15  feet  in  girth,  Osman- 
thus  fragrans,  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  forming 
pure  forests  on  red  sandstone  ;  a  trunk  of  the 
giant  Pterocarya  stenoptera  90  feet  by  20  feet, 
and  Keteleeria  Davidiana.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chel- 
sea, displayed  a  collection  of  new  plants  from 
Central  and  Western  China,  in  which,  among 
many  others,  were  noted  the  very  remarkable 
Hex  Pernyi,  I.  Fargcsii,  the  latter  as  unlike  a 
Holly   as  is   possible ;    Veratrum  Wilsonii,    with 


creamy-coloured  flowers ;  Davidia  involucrata, 
Cotoneaster  rugosa  Henryi,  with  axillary  clusters 
of  fruits  on  horizontally-disposed  branches ; 
Viburnum  Hcuryi,  V.  rhytidophyllum,  Populus 
lasiocarpa,  a  very  handsome-leaved  species,  with 
red  foot-stalks  and  veins ;  Berberies  Gaignepainii, 
the  very  handsome  Tilia  Oliveri,  an  autumn  or 
August-flowering  form  of  Clematis  montana 
named  Wilsonii ;  C.  Armandi,  an  evergreen 
species  with  white,  axillary  flowers  produced  in 
clusters;  Eleutherococcus  leucorrhizus,  and  E. 
Henryi,  distinct-looking  and  perfectly  hardy 
plants,  having  roundish  heads  of  starry-white 
blossoms  and  fruit  clusters  that  greatly  resemble 
those  of  the  Ivy.  Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed 
varieties  of  Javanico-jasminflorum  Rhododen- 
drons.    (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  Edmonton,  exhi- 
bited Bouvardias,  Carnations,  Veronicas  and 
other  plants  arranged  with  Ferns  in  a  most 
effective  manner,  all  the  plants  representing  ex- 
cellent  culture.     (Silver    Banksian    Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  brought  a  very 
fine  exhibit  of  Clematis  in  well-flowered  plants, 
particularly  noticeable  being  C.  integrifolia 
Durandii  with  intensely  blue-coloured  flowers, 
Mr.  G.  Jackman  (white).  Lady  Northcliffe 
(blue),  Mme.  E.  Andre  (reddish),  Marcel  Moser; 
Jackmanii  rubra  (very  fine),  and  Snow  W'hite. 
i\lr.  Russell  also  exhibited  a  group  of  Celosias  in 
many  distinct  shades  of  colour.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

^Messrs.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  displayed 
an  admirable  exhibit  of  the  newer  varieties  of 
iMontbretias.  The  more  noticeable  were  those 
labelled  Prometheus,  Hereward,  King  Edmund, 
Norvic,  Pageant,  Lord  Nelson  and  Geo.  Davison. 
Messrs.  Wallace  also  displayed  fine  spikes  of 
Lilium  Henryi,  and  a  delightful  series  of  Gladio- 
lus hybrids,' those  of  the  G.  primulinus  group 
having  rose-pink,  yellow  and  cream  flowers. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farms.  En- 
field, showed  hardy  flowers,  including  many 
choice  Lilies ;  also  Lychnis  grandiflora,  Eryn- 
giums,  Kniphofias,  Pentstemons,  Phloxe.'^  and 
other  seasonable  flowers.  A  basket  of  the  Bella- 
donna Lily  was  remarkably  fine.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Herbaceous  Phloxes  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birmingham, 
The  collection  was  oif  a  most  representative 
character.  This  firm  also  showed  Viola  cor- 
nuta  purpurea.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Hardy  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Reuthe, 
Keston,  Kent,  the  double  form  of  Erica  vulgaris 
and  the  showy,  red-flowered  E.  v.  Allportii  being 
remarked.     (SUver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Select  Alpines  and  an  exhibit  of  rockwork,  to- 
gether with  a  big  bank  of  Artemisia  lactiflora. 
were  the  more  prominent  subjects  in  a  group  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs    F.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham. 

Messrs.  Hakkness  &  Son,  Hitchin,  displayed  a 
showy  group  of  seedling  Gladioli  in  a  great 
variety  of  colours  ;  also  a  select  exhibit  of  Roses, 
the  intensely-coloured  and  fragrant-flowered 
variety  named  Victor  Hugo  being  excellent. 
Edu  Meyer,  a  lovely  apricot  tone,  and  the  w-ell- 
known  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  were  also  good. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Hardy  plants  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  F. 
Braizer.  Caterham.  including  Phloxes,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Pentstemons,  &c. 

iMessrs.  J.'  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
showed  a  considerable  variety  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  among  which  were  many  good  Pldoxes. 

Begonia  blooms  in  single,  double,  crested  and 
fringed  varieties  w^ere  admirably  displayed  b\' 
Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gvvillim.  New  Eltham.  Kent. 

Messrs.  Carter.  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
occupied  the  entire  space  at  the  western  end  of 
the  hall  with  an  exhibit  of  Cactus,  single  and 
Pompon  Dahlias,  arranging  the  numerous  varie- 
ties with  skill  and  taste  in  baskets  and  bamboo 
stands.  The  variety  Dainty  in  salmon-rose  and 
yellow  was  singularly  beautiful,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  Trails  of  Asparagus,  and  also 
small-leaved  Ampelopsis,  were  employed  with 
Kochia  here  and  there  as  relief,  with  good 
effect.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

A  fine  table  of  hardy  plants  and  herbaceous 
Phloxes  was  put  up  by  Mr.  F.  Eames,  Frome, 
Somerset.  The  Phloxes  were  particiilarlv  showy 
and  well  arranged.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Sweet  Peas  of  exceptional  merit  were  shown 
bv  Messrs.  DonniE  &  Co.,  Rothesay.  The  collec- 
tion including  the  Marquis,  Mrs  Hugh  Dickjon 
(pink),    Clara   Curtis   (cream),    St.    George,    and 


many  more  equally  beautiful  kinds.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

JI.  W.  Pi'iTZER,  Stuttgart,  showed  hybrid 
Gladioli  in  variety. 

A  large  assortment  of  Montbretias  was  dis- 
played by  S.  Morris,  Esq.,  Thetford  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Henley).  The  collection  contained  most  of  the 
leading  varieties  in  commerce,  and  also  a  new 
variety  named  George  Henley.  (See  Awards.) 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  jMedal.) 

Messro.  W.  H.  Rogers  &  Son,  Ltd.,  South- 
ampton, exhibited  a  fine  scarlet  Pelargonium 
named  James  I.  Hamilton. 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  dis- 
played a  large  assortment  of  Phloxes,  Gladioli, 
Kniphofias,  and  other  seasonable  plants.  Vero- 
nica subsessilis  was  noticed  in  capital  condition. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  Langport,  Somerset, 
displayed  an  exceedingly  fine  collection  of 
Gladioli.  A  few  of  the  more  striking  and  dis- 
tinct kinds  were  Alice  Wood  (yellow).  Glory  of 
Somerset  (crimson),  Kekvay's  Triumph  (crim- 
son). Coronation  (pink).  Lady  Warwick  (white). 
Black  Meg  (dark  crimson).  Lady  Inchiquin 
(scarlet),  and  Mrs.  F.  Field  (white).  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Wsi.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  brought 
Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  and  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums. Leslie  is  a  pleasing  yellow  Chry- 
santhemum flowering  at  this  season. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed 
single  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in  variety,  also  an 
assortment  of  cut  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants 
in  very  considerable  numbers. 

Aw.iRDS  OF  Merit. 

Monlbretia  Pageant. — A  handsome  variety, 
the  plants  attaining  to  nearly  4  feet  in  height 
and  bearing  much-branched  inflorescences.  The 
shapely  flowers  are  of  a  clear  orange  shade,  a 
ring  of  crimson  encircling  the  base  of  the  seg- 
ments internally.  The  plant  is  apparently  of 
vigorous  growth.  From  Colonel  Petre,  West- 
wick,  near  Norwich  (gr.  Mr.  Davison), 

Monthrelia  George  Henley. — A  very  beautiful 
and  distinct  variety  with  large  open  flowers  of 
pale  apricot  orange  colour  borne  on  an  erect 
spike.  The  habits  of  both  growth  and  flowering 
are  free.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  S.  Morris,  Thetford 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Henley). 

Gentiana  ornafa. — A  new  species  of  Gentiaua 
exhibited  under  the  above  name  and  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  at  an  altitude  of  12,000  to 
13,000  feet  in  China  at  Szechuan-Kansu,  where 
acres  of  it  were  growing  iji  company  with  Meco- 
nopsis  punicea.  The  plant  is  about  3  inches  in 
height,  of  stoloniferous  habit,  and  bears  linear 
glabrous  leaves,  each  about  2  inches  long.  The 
intense,  deep  blue  funnel-shaped  flowers  are  Ig 
inch  across.  This  beautiful  and  distinct  plant 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Chel- 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair) ;  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  de  B.  Crawshav,  Gurney 
Wilson,  Stuart  Low,  W.  Cobb,  H.  Little,  W.  P. 
Bound,  A.  Dye,  W.  Boxall,  C.  H.  Curtis.  J. 
Charlesworth,  J.  Forster  Alcock,  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der, F.  J.  Hanbury.  W.  H.  White,  W.  H. 
Hatcher,  A.  A.  McBean,  H.  Ballantine,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  and  W.  Bolton. 

Lt. -Colonel  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander)  staged  a 
select  group  of  hybrid  Orchids  raised  at  Weston- 
birt, for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded,  a  Cultural  Commendation  being  given 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander  for  the  excellent  culture 
of  the  plants.  A  grand  specimen  of  La?lio- 
Cattleya  Golden  Oriole  "  Westonbu^t  variety  " 
secured  an  Award  of  Merit.  Among  other 
notable  plants  were  Brasso-Cattleya  Digbyano- ' 
Warneri  magninca,  a  grand  rose-tinted  flower 
with  a  small  purple  blotch  on  the  finely-fringed 
lip;  Cattleya  Euphrasia  "Westonbirt  variety" 
with  two  spikes  of  six  flowers  each  ;  C.  fulvescens 
with  seven  flowers:  Sophro-Cattleya  Danj©;  the 
beautiful  J/a>lio-Cattleya  Lustre  "  Westonbirt 
v.ariety,"  having  large  rose-coloured  flowers  with 
a  deep" ruby  purpl:  lip  :  and  a  very  richly-coloured 
form  of  L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart,,  K,C,V.O.,  Bur- 
ford  (gr  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  the  verv 
rare  Zygopetalum  (Warscewiczella)  Lindenii  with 
pure  white   flowers  having  violet-coloured  lines 
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on  the  lip.  and  the  singular  little  Listi'ostachys 
forcipata  which  received  a  Botanical  Certificate. 
Sir  Jeeemi.\h  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  J\lr.  Collier),  showed  an  interesting  selection 
of  rare  species,  including  the  dwarf,  orange- 
scarlet  La?lia  monophylla  with  11  flowers; 
Epidendrum  (Nanodes)  Matthewsii  with  nine 
blooms ;  Bulbophyllum  guttulatum  with  four 
flower-spikes;  a  charming  little  clump  of  Masde- 
vallia  niditica  and  the  cream-white  Uendrobium 
ciliatum  annamense. 

R.  G.  Thw'AITes,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  M.  Black), 
e.xhibited  the  new  Sophro-Cattleya  Blackii  (S. 
grandifiora  x  C.  Hardyana).  (See  awards.)  Also 
a  selection  of  Cattleya  Adula,  several  plants  of 
Odontioda  Thwaitesii,  and  a  plant  of  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Warnhamiensis  atro-purpurea,  with 
bright  ruby  crimson  flowers  with  Cowslip  yellow 
base  to  the  lip. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
for  an  effective  group  in  which  was  seen  great 
variety.  Among  those  noted  were  the  handsome 
Laelio-Cattleya  St.  Gothard  ;  L.-C.  Bletchleyensis 
Othello,  a  fine  dark  form  of  L.-C.  Chloe  Good- 
son's  variety  ;  Cattleya  Adula  Goodson's  variety, 
and  C.  Adula  Bronze  Wing,  two  very  dissimilar 
forms  of  this  pretty  cross  between  C.  bicolor  and 
C.  Hardyana.  Odontoglossum  crispum  Herbertii 
has  a  finely-blotched  flower;  Cypripedium  H.  S. 
■Goodson,  a  large  though  not  very  showy  hybrid, 
and  various  interesting  species  were  also  shown. 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group.  We  noticed  the  handsome  Odontoglossum 
■crispum  xanthotis  Charlesworthii  with  large  and 
finely-formed  pure  white  flower  having  distinct 
dear  yellow  markings  ;  a  splendid  example  of  Zy- 
gopetalum  X  Roeblingianum  with  waxlike  white 
flowers  heavily  blotched  with  rose  and  violet ; 
the  rare  Miltonia  Schroderiana ;  good  examples 
of  Cycnoches  maculatum ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba; 
Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album,  with  several 
graceful  spikes  of  white  flowers;  Odontoglossum 
Eleanor  and  other  hybrid  Odontoglossums ; 
varieties  of  Laelio-Cattleya  Elva,  Cattleya  F.  W. 
Wigan,  C.  Mrs.  Pitt,  C.  Venus,  and  C.  Rhoda ; 
and,  amongst  other  hybrids,  a  well-flowered 
plant  of  Coelogyne  Brymeriana. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Son,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
extensive  group,  to  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal 
was  awarded.  The  large  and  fragrant  Angraecum 
infundibulare,  A.  Chailluanum,  with  a  finely- 
developed  spray  of  white  flowers  ;  a  few  plants 
of  the  rose-tinted  Dendrobium  regium,  Sophro- 
Laelia  laeta,  some  pretty  hybrid  Cattleyas,  includ- 
ing C.  Wavriniana,  and  various  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums,  among  which  were  two  of  the  yellow  C'. 
Rossettii,  are  some  of  the  more  interesting  plants 
in  this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Bush  Hill  Park,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal 
for  a  very  praiseworthy  group,  all  the  plants 
being  well  grown  and  finely  flowered.  There 
were  two  forms  of  Cycnoches  maculatum  with 
fine  racemes  of  its  singularly-formed  flowers, 
Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  Dendrobium  formcsum 
giganteum.  Oncidium  Lanceanum,  0.  oblonga- 
tum,  Bulbophyllum  Godseffianum,  and  various 
Odontoglossums.  The  hybrids  included  Cypripe- 
dium Wm.  Lloyd  magnificum.  a  very  fine  claret- 
tinted  flower;  C.  T.  B.  Haywood,  Cattleya 
Harold  var.  Hildegarde,  varieties  of  C.  Adula, 
C.  Atalanta,  C.  Pittiana,  C.  fulvescens,  and 
xithers. 

F.  LowENADLER,  Esq.,  Badgemore,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (gr.  Mr.  Hatton),  showed  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  pink-tinted  Dendrobium  acumina- 
tum, which  was  illustrated  in  the  last  issue  of 
ih^  Gardeners'   Chronicle,  p.    150,    fig.    64. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham 
(gr,  Mr.  Ballantine).  .showed  a  small  group  of 
hybrid  Cypripediums  raised  at  The  Dell.  The 
exhibit  included  fine  forms  of  C.  Maudi^,  C.  A. 
de  Lairesse,  C.  Watsonianum,  and  the  new  C. 
John  Clark  (Harrisianum  superbum  X  Fairriea- 
num),  a  dark-coloured  hybrid,  showing  some  of 
the  characters  of  C.  Harrisianum  superbum,  both 
in  form  and  coloui 

Messrs.  Wm.  Btill  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  staged  a 
number  of  hybrid  Cattleyas. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tract.  Twickenham,  showed  a  re- 
markably fine  form  of  .'\nguloa  uniflora  imported 
from  Peru,  and  probably  identical  with  that  on 
which  Ruiz  and  Pavon  founded  the  genus  :  it  was 
far  superior  to  the  smaller  and  more  angular 
form  generally  seen  in  cultivation.      The  flower 


was    ivory-white    of     wax-like     substance,      the 
labellum  spotted  with  red  in  the  interior. 

Arthur  Burr,  Esq.,  Lynwood,  Udney  Park, 
Teddington,  showed  a  distinctl}-coloured  form  of 
Laelio-Cattleya  eximia  (L,  purpurata  x  C.  War- 
neri.) 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Low,  Orchid  Nursery,  Vale 
Bridge,  Haywards  Heath,  sent  two  good  plants 
of  the  clear  white  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  alba,  the 
one  with  four  and  the  other  with  six  flowers. 
This  exhibitor  also  showed  Bulbophyllum  grandi- 
florum. 

AWARDS. 
Awaed  of  Merit. 

Lcclio-Catileya  Golden  Oriole  Weslonbirt 
variety  (L.-C.  Charlesworthii  X  C.  Dowiana 
aurea). — A  beautiful  form  of  this  variable,  but 
always  handsome,  hybrid  raised  at  Westonbirt. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  elegantly  formed,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright  chrome-yellow 
colour,  the  well-expanded  lip  ruby-red  veined 
with  gold  from  the  base  to  the  centre.  Two 
other  forms  were  also  shown.      (Shown  by  Col. 

HOLFORD.) 

Sophro-Cattleya  BlrirHi  (,S.  grandifiora  X 
O.  Hardyana),'  from  R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq., 
Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  JI.  Black). — A  fine  hybrid 
of  dwarf  habit,  and  having  comparatively  large 
flowers,  nearest  to  S.-C.  Doris,  but  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour  tinged  with  cherry-red,  the  base  of 
the  lip  being  chrome-yellow. 

Botanical  Certificate. 

Dendrobium  muricatum,  from  F.  W.  Moore, 
Esq.,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dub- 
lin. A  very  remarkable  species  from  New  Cale- 
donia. In  "habit  the  plant  resembles  some  of 
the  species  of  Eria,  having  dwarf,  conical  pseudo- 
bulbs,  each  bearing  a  single  fleshy  leaf.  The  in- 
florescence is  about  8  inches  long,  and  springs 
from  near  to  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  bear- 
ing on  its  outer  half  a  raceme  of  15  flowers,  each 
1  inch  in  breadth.  The  sepals  and  narrower 
pedals  are  cream-white  marked  with  brownish- 
purple.  The  narrow  lip  is  crimped  on  the  front 
half  ;  the  colour  is  purple  at  the  base  and  yellow- 
in  front. 

Listroslachys  forcipata,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White). — A.  singular 
dwarf  species  from  the  Cameroons,  with  erect, 
fleshy,  semi-terete  leaves  and  short,  erect  spikes 
bearing  8  to  10  very  singularly-formed,  silver- 
white  flowers,  the  spurs  of  which  are  enlarged 
at   the   apex. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 
Odontioda  Grairiana  (Odonln(j!ossiim  Sossii 
majus  X  Corhlioda  X'oezliana).  from  Monsieur 
H.  Graire,  Amiens. — An  interesting  hybrid, 
with  the  growth  of  0.  Rossii  majus.  The  plant 
bore  a  spike  of  several  flowers  comparable  in  size 
and  colour  to  some  of  the  forms  of  0.  Brad- 
shawife.  The  sepals  and  petals  were  obscurely 
blotched  and  tinged  with  salmon-red,  the  lip 
being  blush-white,  with  a  yellow  callus,  behind 
which  are  some  dark  lines. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  A.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair); 
and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  .1.  Harrison,  E.  Beckett, 
Alex.  Dean,  W.  Pope.  H.  Parr,  J.  Vert,  H. 
Markham,  J.  Willard,  J,  Davis,  J.  Lyne,  G. 
Reynolds,  G  Hobday.  .T.  Jaques,  0.  Thomas. 
C. 'Foster,  G.  Wythes,  H.  S.  Rivers,  and  S.  T. 
Wright  (secretary). 

The  most  prominent  exhibit  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  large  group  of  fruit  trees  in  pots 
shown  by  The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  Here- 
ford. There  were  some  six  dozen  trees  in  all. 
In  the  centre  was  a  fine  flat-trained  tree,  6^  feet 
by  3^  feet,  of  Thomas  Rivers  Peach,  carrying  60 
good  fruits.  Behind  it  and  beside  were  tall 
trees  of  Peaches  Dr.  H.igg,  Dymond,  Sea  Eagle, 
Late  Devonian  and  Violette  Hative  ;  also  Nec- 
tarines Rivers  Orange,  Pineapple  and  Byron. 
The  Plum  trees  included  Jefferson  and  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  both  heavily  cropped  ;  also  both 
flat-trained  and  standard  vines,  the  varieties  be- 
ing Madresfield  Court,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Foster's  Seedling,  Melton  Con- 
stable, Black  Alicante  and  others.  At  the  sides 
were  numerous  Pear  trees  bearing  fine  fruits,  in- 
cluding Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Conference,  Louis  Bonne,  Beurre  Bachelier  and 
Beurre  Diel.  On  the  other  side  were  equally 
fine  Apple  trees,  including  Jas.  Grieve,  Emperor 


Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  The  Queen, 
Gloria  Mundi,  Cobham,  Worcester  Pearmain, 
King  of  Tompkins'  County,  Washington,  Gas- 
Coyne's  Scarlet  and  Baumann's  Reinette.  The 
exhibit  also  contained  numerous  Figs,  chiefly  of 
Brown  Turkey,  Negro  Largo  and  Black  Ischia 
varieties.  The  collection  was  a  superb  one,  and 
representative  of  the  highest  culture  in  pot  fruit 
trees.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  &  Sons,  Sawbridgeworth, 
set  up  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall 
a  group  of  some  50  pot  trees.  Peaches  in- 
cluded The  Nectarine,  Dymond,  Violette  Hative, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Golden  Rathripe  and  Sea 
Eagle.  Nectarines  were  represented  by  Pine- 
apple, CJoldoni  and  Humboldt.  Of  Plums  there 
were  Monarch,  Golden  Transparent,  Admiral, 
Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Decaisne,  Curlew, 
Grand  Duke  and  Pond's  Seedling.  Apples 
included  Lady  Sudeley,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet.  Very  pretty  w'ere  fruits  of 
the  Dartmouth  and  Red  Siberian  Crabs.  The 
group  also  contained  numerous  Fig  trees.  In 
front  were  baskets  containing  superb  Apples  of 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin ;  also 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  There  were  also  gathered 
fruits  of  Peregrine  Peaches  and  a  few  Plums. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

From  the  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  came  23 
varieties  of  Grapes  in  pairs,  46  bunches  in  all. 
The  black  kinds  were  IMadresfield  Court,  Gros 
Maroc,  Diamond  Jubilee,  Lady  Hastings,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Monukka, 
Black  Prince  and  Alnwick  Seedling.  The  white 
kinds  embraced  excellent  bunches  of  Cannon  Hall 
^luscat,  Bowood  Muscat,  Diamant  Traiibe,  Mus- 
cat of  Hungary,  both  these  having  small  bunches  ; 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  White  Nice,  Chasselas 
Napoleon,  Golden  Queen,  White  Frontignan, 
Foster's  Seedling  and  Mrs.  Pearson,  the  last- 
mentioned  being  specially  good.  Red  Grapes 
were  represented  by  Muscat  Champion  and 
Grizzly  Frontignan,  both  of  high  flavour.  The 
exhibit  was  educational  and  attracted  much 
attention. 

Of  exceptional  interest  was  a  collection  of  12 
bunches  of  Grapes  cut  from  the  old  vine  at 
Hampton  Court  Palace  (see  p.  155  in  our  last 
issue).  Tiiat  such  really  supero  bunches,  so  mas- 
sive, having  sucii  fiiie  berries,  and  so  finely  col- 
oured— as  black  as  Sloes — should  have  been 
grown  on  a  vine  141  years  old  called  forth  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  of  admiration.  It  is 
indeed  doubtful  whether  any  young  Black  Ham- 
burgh vines  in  the  kingdom  have  this  year  pro- 
duced finer  or  more  perfect  bunches.  The  12 
bunches  averaged  3  lbs.  each  in  weight.  Ex- 
hibited by  his  Majesty  tile  King  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Mackellar).     (Hogg  Memorial  Medal.) 

H.  Simpson,  Esq.,  Kolmwood,  Putney  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  S.  Carter),  sent  a  collection  of  rather 
small  and  generally  unripe  Melons  grown  without 
artificial  heat. 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  a 
collection  of  hardy  fruits,  including  culinary 
.'\pples  Grenadier,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Potts's  Seed- 
ling, Stirling  Castle,  Gold  Medal,  Lord  Suffield 
and  others  ;  and,  of  dessert  kinds,  Carlisle  Castle, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  Langley  Pippin,  W'orcester  Pear- 
main,  Williams's  p'avourite.  Lady  Sudeley  and 
Red  Astrachan.  They  also  showed  Plums  Early 
Transparent,  Belgian  Purple,  Prince  of  Wales 
and  Curlew  ;  and  of  Pears  Beacon  and  Beurre 
Gifford  ;  also  Morello  Cherries  and  Loganberries. 
(Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

.Six  dishes  of  very  fine  Pears  were  shown  by 
Sir  Mark  Collett,  Sevenoaks,  Kent,  (gr.  Mr. 
NichoUs),  the  varieties  being  Beurre  Mortillet, 
Mme.  Treyve,  Gansel's  Bergamot,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Triomphe  de  Vienne  and  Margaret 
Marrillat.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

A  few  seedling  Potatos  and  Apples  were  placed 
before  the  Committee,  but  none  exhibited  any 
special  merit.  The  chief  novelty  was  a  striped 
Gooseberry,  a  seedling  from  the  well-known  War- 
rington variety. 

Competitive  Classes. 
There  were  no  exhibits  in  the  class  for  four 
dishes  of  Peaches,  and  E.  Moc.\tta,  Esq., 
Woburn  Place,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Steven- 
son), was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  two 
dishes  of  these  'fruits,  showing  medium-sized 
samples  of  Royal  George  and  Rivers  Early. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  the  only  competitor  in  the  class  for  four 
dishes  of  Nectarines,  having  Rivers  Orange, 
Pine    Apple,    Humboldt    and    Elruge.      The    1st 
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prize  was  again  awarded.  In  the  class  for  six 
dishes  of  Plums,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
Audley  End  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert),  was  placed  1st 
with  excellent  samples  of  Rivers  Late  Orange, 
Golden  Transparent,  Jefferson,  President,  Pond's 
Seedling  and  Reine  Claude  Comte  Althan. 
C.  CooMBE,  Esq.,  Cobham,  Surrey  (gr.  jMr.  A. 
Tidy),  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  having, 
amongst  others,  fine  fruits  of  Lawson's  Golden 
Gage,  Jefferson,  Washington  and  Kirke's. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Plums,  Viscount 
Enfield,  Wrotham  Park,  Barnet  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
Markham),  the  only  exhibitor,  won  the  1st  prize. 
The  varieties  were  Victoria,  Washington  and 
Belle  de  Septembre. 


STIRLING  HORTICULTURAL. 

August  26,  27. — This  society,  instituted  in 
1812,  held  its  annual  show  on  these  dates  in  the 
Albert  Halls,  Stirling.  The  amateurs'  classes  for 
cut  flowers  were  eliminated  this  year,  and  be- 
cause of  this  the  number  of  entries  w-as  not  so 
large  as  usual.  In  all  other  respects  the  show 
was  a  decided  success.  Exhibits  of  pot  plants 
were  superior  to  those  of  last  year.  Messrs.  J.  K. 
Meston,  Springbank,  Stirling,  and  H.  Gray, 
Park  Terrace,  Stirling,  were  the  most  successful 
exhibitors  in  the  classes  for  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  respectively. 

Although  cut  flowers  were  not  so  numerous, 
those  shown  were  of  good  quality,  especially 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  Gladioli,  Pansies  and  Violas. 
There  was  good  competition  in  this  section,  12 
different  competitors  taking  1st  prizes  in  the  re- 
spective classes. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown.  Mr.  Shaw, 
Boquhan,  Kippen,  easily  surpassed  all  other  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  a  collection,  his  produce 
being  the  best  seen  at  a  Stirling  show. 

Fruit  was  exhibited  finely,  all  kinds  being  well 
represented.  Mr.  Blacklock,  Blairdrummond, 
led  in  both  the  classes  for  a  collection  of  fruits, 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  being  excellent.  Mr. 
Trotter,  Carbrook,  Larbert,  led  in  the  class  for 
four  bunches  of  Grapes :  he  showed  excellent 
bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh. 

Mrs.  RoBERSTON,  Gargunnock,  and  Messrs. 
Gray,  Shaw  &  Trotter  were  successful  exhibi- 
tors in  the  decorative  classes. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Drummond  &  Sons,  Stirling, 
showed  Roses  and  Sweet  Peas;  Mr.  John  Cr.aig, 
Stirling,  exhibited  table  plants,  including 
Codiseums  (Crotons),  Palms,  Dracaenas,  &c.,  also 
Tomatos ;  Mr.  M.  Chapman,  Torbrex  Nursery, 
showed  herbaceous  and  Alpine  plants ;  Mr.  Jas. 
McAra,  Crieff,  exhibited  100  varieties  of  Roses. 


THE    NATIONAL    VEGETABLE. 

August  31. — At  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
of  this  newly-formed  society,  lield  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  Westminster,  on  the  above  date,  ^lessrs. 
W.  Poupart  (Twickenham),  G.  Hobday  (Rom- 
ford) and  C.  Foster  (Sutton  Place  Experimental 
Farm)  all  reported  that  the  early  Cabbage  seeds 
received  from  19  firms,  and  comprising  some  46 
I  named  varieties,  had  in  every  case  made  excep- 
I  tionally  good  growth,  the  plants  from  the  first 
^  sowing  being  now  ready  for  planting  on  to  the 
■|  respective  trial  grounds.  It  is  hoped  next  .spring 
to  make  a  joint  exhibit  of  these  Cabbages  at  one 
of  the  R.H.S.  meetings.  It  was  agreed  to  issue 
2.000  copies  of  a  circular  addressed  to  all  inter- 
ested in  vegetable  culture,  appealing  for  member- 
ship and  subscriptions.  Copies  of  this  circular, 
when  ready,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
secretary.  !\tr.  E.  G.  Quick,  Kelmscott,  Harrow- 
View,  Wealdstone,  Harrow.  A  strong  desire  was 
expressed  that  an  exhibition  of  vegetables  should 
be  held  next  autumn  in  the  Horticultural  Hall, 
Westminster,  provided  that  a  suitable  date  can 
be  arranged. 


©bttuarjj. 

George  Horrell.— The  fleath  of  Mr.  George 
Horrell  occntrfd  on  August  23,  at  the  Gardens, 
Mount  Henry,  Portarlinston,  Qneen's  County, 
Ireland.  He  commenced  his  Rardeninf:^  career 
at  Mount  Henry,  serving  under  his  father,  whom 
ho  succeeded  as  steward  and  gardener  at  Mount 
Henry  in  1888.     Next  he  went  to  Moore  Abbev. 


Monasterevan,  then  in  the  care  of  ilr.  Bailey 
Wadds.  Afterwards  he  entered  the  services  of 
Lord  Windsor,  Lord  Annally  and  others,  finally 
taking  charge  of  jMount  Henry,  as  stated  above. 
The  cause  of  death  was  heart  failure,  his  age 
being  53  years.  The  funeral,  which  took  place  in 
the  parish  church  of  Lea,  was  attended  by  the 
employes  from  the  farm  and  gardens  at  Castle 
Henry.  Six  of  his  old  staff  carried  his  remains 
ti  the  graveyard,  and  20  others  from  the  estate 
formed  a  procession  in  front  of  the  coffin.  The 
high  esteem  in  which  Mr.  Horrell  was  held  was 
shown  by  the  attendance  of  several  hundred 
friends  and  neighbours  at  the   funeral. 


*,*  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration ,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

American  Blight  on  Apple  Trees  :  Reader 
The  following  details  are  from  the  leaflet 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  on  the  subject:  "The  woolly  aphis 
injures  the  trees  by  causing  swellings  and 
excrescences  upon  them,  and  by  drawing  away 
the  sap.  The  irritation  caused  by  their  beaks 
in  the  tender  tissue  of  the  shoots  causes  an 
abnormal  growth  of  cells,  which  ends  in  the 
large  "  canker-like  "  patches  in  which  the  blight 
more  or  less  shelters.  Similar  growths  are 
formed  on  the  roots.  These  rugosities  are 
often  taken  for  true  '  canker,'  but,  on  examina- 
tion, the  presence  or  absence  of  white  wool  will 
at  once  decide  the  question.  This  blight  is 
especially  prevalent  in  neglected  orchards, 
where  the  trees  are  set  close  together,  and 
have  their  trunks  and  boughs  covered  with 
lichens  and  moss,  and  where  rank  grasses  grow 
below.  These  points  should  all  receive  atten- 
tion and  be  remedied  at  once.  The  vegetal 
encumbrances  can  be  removed  by  washing  the 
orchards  during  the  winter  with  caustic  alkali 
wash.  This  wash  is  composed  of  10  lbs.  of 
caustic  soda,  10  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  100  gallons  of  water,  to  which  two  or 
three  pounds  of  soft  soap  are  added  to  make 
the  wash  adhere  more  readily  to  the  trees.  This 
is  by  far  the  best  method  of  cleansing  the  trees, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  destroys  many  hiber- 
nating insects.  Another  plan  likely  to  do  good 
is  to  whitewash  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  Before 
this  is  done  all  the  rough  bark  must  be  scraped 
off,  so  that  a  smooth  surface  is  made  to  take 
the  wash.  The  best  '  paint  '  to  use  is  one 
made  of  soft  soap  and  lime,  as  follows:  1  lb. 
of  soft  soap,  1  gallon  of  lime,  and  a  small 
quantity  of  size,  mixed  with  just  sufiicient 
warm  water  to  form  a  thick  whitewash.  In 
destroying  this  insect  during  the  summer  and 
\\hen  it  is  on  the  young  wood,  washing,  to  be 
effectual,  should  be  commenced  directly  the 
first  traces  of  the  white  wool  appear.  Ordi- 
nary soft  soap  and  quassia  wash  may  be  used, 
but  paraffin  emulsion  has  been  found  best  for 
this  attack.  With  regard  to  the  attack  on 
the  roots,  the  best  plan  is  to  use  bisulphide 
of  carbon.  This  is  injected  into  the  soil  in 
four  places  about  2  feet  away  from  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  One  fluid  ounce  of  bisulphide  of 
carbon  is  sufficient  for  a  good-sized  tree,  in- 
jected into  the  soil  so  as  not  to  come  into 
actual  contact  with  the  roots.  Kainit  hoed  in 
the  soil  about  the  roots  has  also  been  found 
efficacious  in  Canada." 

AsrERs  DisE.vsEi.:  J.  B.  X-  J.  II.  E.  The 
plants  are  attacked  by  a  fungus — Erysiphe 
cichoracoarum.  The  plants  and  soil  should  be 
sprayed  every  five  days  until  the  disease  is 
checked  with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash  diluted  with  water  to  a  pale  rose 
colour. 

Begonia  Leaves  Decaying:  C.  L.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  yom"  plants.  The  trouble 
has  been  caused  by  excess  of  moisture.  Use 
care  in  watering  and  keep  the  atmosphere  of 
the  house  drier,  allowing  a  little  ventilation 
so  that  the  air  about  the  plants  docs  not  re- 
main  stagnant. 

Broad  Beans:  Fungoid.  The  failure  of  your 
Beans  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  what  vou  de- 


scribe as  a  fungus-like  growth  on  the  roots. 
These  are  nodules  which  contain  bacteria  that 
fix  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and 
bring  it  in  a  condition  available  for  assimi- 
lation by  the  plants.  The  trouble  must  be 
looked  for  in  some  other  direction. 

Camellias  for  a  Cool  Conservatory:  Cam^el- 
lia.  Any  or  all  of  the  under-mentioned  varie- 
ties of  Camellia  will  answer  your  requirements 
as  regards  size,  form  and  colour  of  flowers  and 
free-growing  and  free-flowering  habit  of  the 
plants.  C.  H.  Hovey,  flowers  large,  dark  red  ; 
frimbriata,  bright,  scinlet-crim.son ;  Lady 
Campbell,  brilliant  red ;  alba  plena,  flowers 
large,  well  formed  and,  as  the  name  im- 
plies, double  white,  an  old  favourite  and  still 
one  of  the  best  all-round  varieties ;  candidis- 
sima,  a  good  white,  fine  form — a  late-flowering 
variety ;  Baronne  de  Bleichroder,  pink,  with 
bright  red  stripes;  Staryi,  pink,  well  imbri- 
cated and  regular  in  form  ;  Comte  de  Paris, 
salmon-pink,  edged  with  white;  Chandleri  ele- 
gans,  large  light  rose-coloured  flowers,  which 
are  generally  mottled  with  white,  and  are  very 
showy,  and  Donkelaarii,  flowers  large,  semi- 
double,  rich  crimson,  marbled  with  white — a 
grand  old  variety.  If  the  plate  from  which  the 
roof  of  your  three-quarter  span  conservatory 
proceed  is  of  sufficient  height  from  the  ground- 
line  to  admit  of  the  door  being  fixed  in  the 
centre  of  the  upright  glass  front,  it  would  be 
an  advantage,  as  then  a  continuous  border  in- 
side the  house  could  be  formed  in  the  shape 
of  a  horseshoe ;  the  pathway  entering  at  the 
heel  from  the  door.  If  the  soil  and  drainage 
are  not  good,  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove 
the  former  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  then  put 
over  the  excavated  space  a  layer  6  inches  deep 
of  brickbats  or  clinkers,  broken  fine  on  the  top, 
for  drainage,  and  cover  these  with  thin  turves, 
grass-side  downwards,  to  prevent  the  soil  get^ 
ting  into  and  choking  the  drainage.  This  done, 
fill  up  the  excavation  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  the  best  available  sandy  loam  and  peat  in 
proportion  of  four  parts  of  the  former  and  one 
part  of  the  latter.  If  the  plants  are  pot-bound, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  slightly  disentangle  the 
roots  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  stick  before 
planting,  spreading  the  liberated  roots  out  all 
round  with  an  inclination  downwards  in  plant- 
ing, and  make  the  soil  quite  firm  about  the 
roots  in  doing  so.  Do  not  bury  the  stems  of 
the  plants  more  than  1  inch  deeper  in  the 
soil  than 'they  were  in  the  pots,  and  give  a 
good  watering  to  settle  the  soil  immediately 
after  planting.  Maintain  a  rather  moist  and 
close  atmosphere  for  a  few  weeks  afterwards 
in  order  to  promote  fresh  growth  in  root  and 
branch  by  syringing  the  plants  overhead  with 
clean  water  morning  and  afternoon  on  sunny 
days.  March  will  be  the  best  month  to  plant, 
as  your  house  is  not  heated. 

Carnations:  G.  H.  T.  We  do  not  undertake 
to  name  varieties  of  Carnations.  From  the 
small  specimen  you  send  it  is  apparently  a 
strong-growing  tree  variety. — T.  J.  The 
flower  was  withered  when  we  received  it,  and 
we  were  therefore  unable  to  judge  of  its  merits. 
Next  season  send  examples  to  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Floral  Committee. 

Collection  of  Froit  :  ./.  S.  You  do  not  appear 
to  hav9  ascertained  whether  your  exhibit  wa& 
disqualified  or  not.  You  should  first  ascertam 
if  this  was  so,  and  the  reason.  The  Papaw 
Carica  Papaya  and  the  Water  Melon  Cit- 
rullus  vulgaris  would  be  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  the  schedule, 
which  only  asks  for  a  tray  of  six  varieties  of 
fruit.  The  exception  to  these  because  they  are 
foreign  fruits  cannot  stand  (1)  because  such  are 
not  excluded  in  the  schedule,  and  (2)  they 
are  in  the  same  category  as  the  Grapes  and 
Nectarines,  neither  of  which  is  a  native  of  this 
country.  The  schedule,  like  many  other  regu- 
lations of  local  flower  shows,  has  boon  worded 
with  insiiflnciont  care.  If  Peaclies,  Nectarines. 
Apples,  &o.,  were  required  the  word  "  kind  " 
.should  be  u.sed.  Royal  George,  Peregrine, 
Alexander,  &c.,   arc   "  varieties." 

KriPHYTic  Orchids  anh  their  Nutri_  /on  :  ./.  L. 
Question:  For  a  plant  to  grow  I  have  always 
understood  from  my  biological  studies  that  it 
must  be  supplied  (usually  by  its  roots  or  by 
some  other  organ  which  fulfils  the  function  of 
roots)    with,    besides    water   and   air,   calcium^ 
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potassium,  magnesium,  iron,  nitrogen,  sulphur 
and  phosphorus.  Now,  I  am  niformed  by 
Orchid  growers  that  this  is  not  correct  as  far 
as  the  epiphytic  forms  are  concerned.  These 
plants  are,  or  can  be,  reared  from  seeds  through 
the  seedling  stage,  and  kept  alive  as  mature 
plants  on  plain  water  and  air  alone.  I  can 
understand  mature  plants  living  for  a  time 
on  the  stored  food  in  their  bulbs  like  the  camel 
on  its  hump  or  hibernating  animals  on  their 
fat.  Will  you  kindly  explain  where  I  am  wrong? 
Answer. — Your  biology  is  perfectly  right, 
and  any  one  who  has  told  you  that  a  plant, 
epiphytic  or  other,  may  be  reared  from  the 
seedling  to  the  advrlt  stage  on  water  and  air 
only,  has  made  a  mistake.  A  superficial  ex- 
amination of  epiphytic  Orchids,  growing  either 
in  their  natural  situations  on  the  branches  of 
trees,  or  on  blocks  of  wood  or  cork  in  hot- 
houses, would  lead  to  the  conclu.sion  that 
such  plants  are  able  to  live  without  the 
mineral  substances  which  you  mention.  More 
careful  examination  will  show,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  that  they  take  up  m 
solution  in  the  water,  which  is  absorbed  by 
their  roots  or  other  structures,  the  mineral 
salts  without  which  they  cannot  grow.  Dust 
and  debris,  in  conjuncion  with  the  decayed 
remains  of  alga;  and  fungi,  collecting  in  the 
crevices,  are  other  sources  whence  the  mineral 
substances  are  derived. 

Gumming  in  Cucumbers:  Constant  Reader.  H 
you  will  send  examples  of  the  affected  fruits 
we  will  endeavour  to  assist  you. 

Heating  Forcing  Plant  Houses  :  H.  B.  Judg- 
ing from  your  sketch  plan.  No.  1  house  has 
four  rows  of  4-inch  pipes — two  flows  and  two 
returns  placed  one  above  the  other  about  2  feet 
apart  inside  the  enclosed  bed  on  the  left-hand 
side,  we  presume,  for  supplying  bottom  heat, 
and  four  rows — the  two  flows  being  placed 
upon  the  two  returns  close  together  on  the 
floor  line  on  the  right  side  of  solid  bed.  We 
should  advise  you  to  fix  two  rows  of  these,  one 
above  the  other  (for  the  sake  of  room),  upon 
the  solid  bed  and  close  up  to  division  wall  with 
a  throttle  valve  in  the  top  flow  to  regulate  the 
circulation  of  hot  water;  the  pipes  returning 
by  the  pathway  close  up  to  the  bed  and  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  top  of  same  and  supported 
by  4J,-inch  brickwork.  Thus  placed,  a  better 
and  more  equal  distribution  of  heat  will  be 
obtained  in  the  house.  If  the  bed  on  the  left 
is  only  meant  for  open  staging,  it  would  be 
better  to  have  all  the  pipes  fixed  flatwise — two 
flows  and  two  returns — about  6  inches  below 
the  top  of  staging,  fixing  a  throttle  valve  in  the 
Y  pipe  connecting  the  two  flows  with  the  main 
flow  in  order  to  regulate  the  heat.  Should  the 
side  walls  of  the  house  be  a  dead  level,  or 
nearly  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to  allow  a  rise  of 
about  1  inch  in  every  20  run  of  piping  in 
order  to  insure  a  good  circulation  of  hot  water 
in  the  house.  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
ground  on  which  the  houses  are  built  rise  a 
foot  or  more  in  the  length  of  structures,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  pipes  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  wall  plate  the  entire  length 
of  the  house.  The  eight  4-inch  pipes  shown  in 
No.  1  house  and  arranged  as  suggested  will 
afford  an  amply  sufficient  temperature  for  the 
forcing  of  bulbs,  &c.,  the  heating  apparatus  be- 
ing set  and  stoked  properly.  The  connections 
(A,  A)  in  No.  1  house,  between  the  main  and 
branch  4-inch  pipes,  appear  to  be  made  with  a 
single  2-inch  pipe.  This  is  quite  wrong ;  a 
4-inch  connection  should  certainly  be  used.  We 
should  advise  you  to  have  six  4.inch  hot-water 
pipes  in  No.  2  house — two  flows  fixed  one 
above  the  other,  as  they  appear  to  be  now,  on 
the  top  of  staging  on  either  side  and  close  up 
to  the  parting'wall,  returning  through  a  chair 
syphon  alongside  the  pathway  and  close  up  to 
and  on  a  level  with  the  staging. 
Law  of  Chances  and  Mendelism  :  11".  /.  M-. 
Y'our  surmise  is  correct.  The  ordinary  3:1 
(ID  :2DR  :1R)  ratio  in  Fj  is,  on  Mendelian 
hvpothesis,  the  result  of  the  chance  mating  of 
D  and  R  male  cells  of  the  pollen  grains  with 
D  and  R  female  (egg)  cells.  The  average  re- 
sult of  such  mating  can,  of  course,  be  pre- 
dicted mathematically,  and  is  in  accordance 
with  the  results  obtained  by  experiment.  (See 
Bateson's  Meiideliaii  Heredily.) 

Liming  Land  :  7".  .-I.  B.  We  cannot  undertake  to 
analyse  your  soil.  The  ground  may  contain 
sufficient  lime  ;  but,  in  any  case,  apply  a  light 


dressing  of  this  material,  and  repeat  it,  if  ne- 
cessary, later.  Two  or  three  tons  per  acre  may 
be  applied.  Y'ou  should  obtain  the  pamphlet 
on  the  subject  of  liming  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
London.  Copies  are  given  free,  and  the  appli- 
cation need  not  be  stamped. 

Melons  :  F.  E.  G.  We  cannot  account  for  your 
Melons  having  the  flavour  of  chloroform.  When 
the  crop  is  finished,  remove  the  old  soil  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden  and  thoroughly 
cleanse  all  parts  of  the  frame  before  starting 
afresh. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  W.  and  G.  G.  Hibiscus 
Syriacus. — IF.  F.  1,  Helichrysum  (Ozotham- 
nus)  rosmarinifolius;  2,  Tamarix  gallica ;  3, 
Artemisia  Abrotanum. — F.  G.  Haemanthus 
puniceus. —  H'.  T.  tfc  Co.  Spirjea  Douglasii. — 
IF.  D.  1,  Ixora  coccinea  ;  2,  I.  coccinea  var.  ; 
3,  Eucryphia  pinnatifolia ;  4,  Taberniemon- 
tana  coronaria  fl.  pi.  Solidago  is  iisuaUy  con- 
sidered the  national  flower  of  America. — A.  B. 

I,  Scu-pus  cernuus  (Isolepis  gracilis) ;  2,  Acer 
palmatum  ;  3,  Strobilanthus  Dyerianus  ;  4,  send 
when  in  flower  ;  5,  Geum  chiloense ;  6,  Isoloma 
hirsuta;  7,  PhyUanthus  nivosus ;  8,  Senecio 
cineraria  ;  9,  not  found  ;  10,  Geum  coccineum  ; 

II,  Pentstemon  barbatus ;  12,  Heuchera  (gar- 
den hybrid) ;  13,  Potentilla  argyrophylla 
var.  atrosanguinea  fl.  pi. —  IF.  B.  H.  1,  Cle- 
matis diversifolia  ;  2,  Thalictrum  minus. — .-1. 
Hilbiian.  1,  Sutherlandia  frutescens  (not 
hardy) ;  2,  Inula  thapsoides.— ?.  V.  1,  Cattleya 
superba ;  2,  Disa  Veitchii ;  3,  Brassia  verru- 
cosa.— F.  W.  B.,  Cheshire.  Liriope  striata 
(Ophiopogon) ;  2,  Euphorbia  jaquiniflora ;  3,  Be- 
gonia subpeltata  maculata;  4,  Begonia  Louise 
Chretien;  5,  Fittonia  argyroneura. — ./.  /''.  M. 
1,  Veronica  salicifolia;  2,  V.  speciosa  var. — 
W.  B.  ] ,  Rhamnus  Frangula  ;  2,  Cornus  alba 
var.  Spaethii ;  3,  Cornus  Mas  variegata ;  4, 
Acer  species,  probably  A.  hyrcanum  ;  5,  Reseda 
Luteola;  6,  Anaphalis  margaritacea. —  IF.  B. 
Senecio  Jacobiea  (Ragwort). — Geo.  M.  Big- 
nonia  radicans.— i^.  M.  1,  Pteris  aquilina ;  2, 
Adiantuni  formosum  ;  3,  Pteris  cretica ;  4,  As- 
pleuium  lucidum. — B.  0.  H.  1,  Oncidium  in- 
curvum  ;  2,  Brassia  verrucosa;  3,  Stelis  musci- 
fera  ;  4,  Pleurothallis  macroblepharis ;  5,  Cat- 
tleya intermedia.— C.  G.  Gladiolus  gracilis. — 
Foreman.  1,  Epidendrum  cochleatum  ;  2,  Den- 
drobium  sanguinolentum. — G.  H.  D.  1, 
Nerium  Oleander,  double  variety  ;  2,  Asclepias 
curassavica ;  3,  Hypericum  Androssemum ;  4, 
Melittis  melissophyllum  (Balm). 

Nectarine  Prince  of  Wales  :  C.  Y.  The  prob- 
able cause  of  the  splitting  of  the  fruits  of  your 
Prince  of  Wales  Nectarine  when  approaching 
the  ripening  period  is  a  check  of  some 
kind :  perhaps  dryness  at  the  roots,  coupled 
with  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  moisture 
at  the  same  time.  You  say  the  roots  are  con- 
fined to  a  border  14  feet  long,  2^  feet  deep, 
the  same  width,  properly  made,  and  having  a 
concrete  bottom,  and  that  the  main  flow  hot- 
water  pipe  comes  through  the  back  wall 
(against  which  the  tree  in  question  is  growing), 
about  4  feet  from  the  main  stem,  and  returns 
in  front  of  same  at  a  distance  therefrom  of  2^ 
feet.  Y'ou  further  state  that  this  tree,  planted 
four  vears  ago,  makes  a  weakly  growth, 
and  yet  that  the  border  is  properly 
made.  These  combined  circumstances  go 
to  strengthen  our  opinion  that  dryness 
at  the  roots  is  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
complained  of.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  trees  growing  in  borders  of  the  above- 
mentioned  dimensions,  provided  that  they  con- 
sisted of  a  suitable  compost,  and  were  v;ell- 
drained,  shoidd  not  annually  yield  heavy  crops 
of  fine  fruit.  The  condition  of  the  fruits  of 
your  Humboldt  Nectarine  may  likely  enough 
be  attributed  to  the  same  cause  that  is  respon- 
sible for  the  cracking  of  the  fruits  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Nectarine,  as  the  trees  are  growing 
against  the  same  wall  and  under  like  condi- 
tions ;  or  the  rusty  condition  of  the  fruits  might 
be  the  residt  of"  strong  sunshine  following  a 
period  of  sunless  days,  coupled  with  lack  of  suf- 
ficient moisture  at  the  same  time  in  the  soil 
in  which  the  roots  are  growing.  Red  spider 
and  thrips  sometimes  disfigure  the  epidermis 
of  choice  fruits. 

Parsley  Turning  Brown  :  A.  M .  The  roots  are 
injured  by  eelworms.  Gas-lime  applied  to  the 
soil  is  the  only  certain  remedy  tor  this  pest. 


Peaches  for  Naming  :  /''.  C.  We  cannot  under- 
take to  names  Peaches  or  Nectarines  unless 
samples  of  the  foliage  are  sent.  The  glands  on 
the  leaves  are  the  most  valauble  clues  to  deter- 
mining a  variety,  whilst  the  shape  of  leaf  and 
appearance  of  wood  are  other  factors  which 
assist. 

Peach  Le.aves  :  IF.  B.  The  foliage  is  affected 
with  the  Shotrhole  fungus,  and  red  spider  is 
also  present  in  quantities.  This  latter  pest 
may  be  kept  in  check  by  frequent  syringings  of 
clear  water.  Not  much  is  known  about  the 
Shot-hole  fungus,  but  Mr.  Massee  recommends 
spraying  with  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper 
carbonate,  the  first  time  just  when  the  leaves 
are  expanding,  and  repeating  at  intervals.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  should  not  be  used  for  Peach 
or  Almond,  as  the  leaves,  and  even  yoimg 
shoots,  are  injured  by  dilute  solutions  of  this 
specific. 

Rose  Burrs:  O.  IF.  The  burrs  are  common 
on  plants  of  R.  canina,  the  wild  dog  Rose. 
They  are  galls  caused  by  Rhodites  rosa.  In 
country  districts  the  gulls  are  termed  Robins 
pincushion. 

Spanish  Chestnut  ;  G.  P.  According  to 
Loudon,  in  his  Arboretum  et  Frntkrtuin,  the 
Sweet  Chestnut,  Castanea  vesca,  is  generally 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Greeks  from  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,  about 
504  B.C.  Loudon  adds  :  In  Britain  the  Sweet 
Chestnut  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indi- 
genous; but,  notwithstanding  the  great  age 
of  some  specimens,  it  appears  to  us  more  than 
probable  that  they  have  all  been  planted. 
This  doubt  is  noticed  by  Ray  and  Evelyn,  and 
was  warmly  taken  up  by  Daines  Barrington, 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  and  the 
discussions  which  took  place  between  that 
gentleman,  M.  Ducarel,  and  some  others,  will 
be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vols.  lix.  and  Ixi. ;  and  in  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine  for  1766.  (See  p.  23.)  In  the 
English  Flora,  the  Chestnut  is  stated  to  be 
"  found  in  woods;  and  it  appears  to  be  wild 
in  the  south  and  west  of  England."  It  has 
been  planted  in  Scotland,  and  sometimes 
ripens  a  few  fruit  in  the  warmest  districts  of 
East  Lothian.  It  grows  vigorously  in  Ireland, 
but  never  ripens  fruit  there.  In  Scandinavia 
it  is  unknown.  It  is  apparently  wild  in  some 
parts  of  France,  and  still  more  so  in  Spain  and 
Italy  ;  though  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
originally  planted  in  these  countries  by  the 
Romans.  It  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nice,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  It  is 
particularly  abundant  on  the  Apennines, 
especially  at  Valombrosa,  and  also  between 
Florence  and  Bologna. 

Streptocarpus  Hybrids  :  IF.  T.  We  cannot 
find  any  evidences  of  your  Streptocarpus  hav- 
ing been  crossed  with  a  Gloxinia.  Although 
you  may  have  pollinated  Streptocarpus  flowers 
"with  pollen  from  a  Gloxinia,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  the  cross  was  effective.  Un- 
less you  took  proper  steps  to  emasculate  the 
blooms  of  the  Streptocarpus  they  would,  in  all 
probability,  be  self-fertilised,  this  notwith- 
standing your  applying  pollen  from  the 
Gloxinia,  which  was,  in  all  probability,  im- 
potent. The  fact  that  white  Streptocarpus 
threw  coloured  flowers  is  of  interest,  though 
as  far  as  we  know  the  colour  heredity  in  this 
plant  has  not  been  investigated. 

The  Wonderberry:  A.  H.  L.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  pack  fruits  and  flowers  directly  in  cotton- 
wool. In  the  case  of  fruits,  it  adheres  to 
and  disfigures  them,  whilst  it  is  so  absorbent 
of  moisture  that  flowers  soon  wither  when 
packed  in  it.  With  respect  to  your  enquiry  as- 
to  the  fruits  being  edible,  we  have  never  tasted 
these  berries,  nor  were  those  you  forwarded 
sufficientlv  attractive  for  us  to  make  experi- 
ments. Y'ou  will  find  an  article  on  the  subject 
in  our  issue  for  March  27.  1909,  p.  204.  and  an 
illustration  on  p.  172,  fig.  73,  in  this  issue. 

Tomato:  A',  tt-  B.  The  fruit  is  attacked  by  a 
fungus,  Macrosporium  tomato.  Burn  all  the 
diseased  fruits. 

CommunicAtions  Heceived.— H.  W.— E.  W.— F.  C.  S. 
-C  G.-M.  C.-G.  M.-W.  B.-H.  R.-A.  H:  H.— 
F.  E.  S.  &  Co.-G.  T.-H.  H.— E.  S.-R.  W.  B.-E.  B. 
-H.  S.-O.  H.— R.  V.  &  Son— F.  M.-J.  J.— T.  S.— 
T  F.-R.  I.  t,.— F.  M.— W.  F.  G.— W.  H.  T.— H,  .T,  W. 
— H.  A.— E.  J.  A.— S.  G.-W.  E.  B.^H.  M.— W,  Miller 
(the  flowers  were  lost  in  the  post}.— W.  T. 
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NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS  IN 
NORMANDY. 

IN  connection   with   a   tour  organised   by  a 
trade  journal,  I  recentl}-  had  the  pleasure 
of  visiting  a  few  of  the  largest  nurseries 
in  Normandy. 

Before  commencing  the  tour  of  the  nur- 
series proper,  I  made  a  visit  to  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Caen.  I  vras  by  no  means 
impressed  with  what  I  saw.  Although 
there  was  a  nice  piece  of  carpet-bedding 
on  a  grassy  slope,  and  a  few  good  trees 
in  the  grounds,  the  aspect  of  the  botanic 
garden  proper  was  depressing  indeed.  Im- 
agine a  series  of  long,  narrow  beds  about  one 
metre  in  width  filled  with  all  kinds  of  weeds 
and  unkempt  plants  arranged  according  to 
their  botanical  families,  and  the  intervening 
pathways  a  prey  to  weeds  and  untidiness. 
Trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs  are  mixed  up 
incongruously,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  at> 
tempt  whatever  at  cultivation.  The  great 
pride  of  the  garden,  indeed,  appeal's  to  be 
centred  in  the  labels.  Large,  oblong,  with 
white  enamelled  faces,  and  standing  on  iron 
legs  2  to  3  feet  high,  these  labels  almost 
blinded  one  in  the  dazzling  sun.     One  of  the 


features  of  the  gardens  consKts  in  veteran 
specimens  of  Palms,  Callistemons,  Myrtles, 
Pomegranates,  Oranges,  Acacias,  Eucalypti, 
&c.,  grown  in  large  woc^den  tubs  almost  as 
ancient  as  the  plants  themselves,  and  sadly 
needing  repairs  and  paint.  I  was  pleased  with 
a  very  tine  specimen  of  the  Hottentot  Cherry 
(Ca.ssine  Maurocenia),  an  evergreen  shrub 
with  thick,  fleshy  leaves,  the  under  surfaces 
of  which  are  of  a  soft  brown  in  the  young 
state.  Though,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
what  has  been  said  already,  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  is  disappointing,  nevertheless  it 
would  req\iire  but  a  small  amount  of  att«u- 
tion  to  make  it  interesting. 

Caen. 

I  was  interested  to  discover  in  Caen  some 
.small  allotment  gardens.  Compared  with  our 
oA'n,  however,  they  are  very  poor,  and  I 
think,  if  I  may  judge  from  this  example,  that 
the  British  artisan  would  easily  liold  his  own 
at  allotment  gardening  against  his  French 
neighbour. 

In  Caen  the  only  nursery  of  anj'  importance 
is  that  of  Mil.  Vetellier'  Son  &  Co.  They 
have  large  tracts  of  land  devoted  to  orna- 
mental trees,  shrubs  and  Conifers,  and 
they  also  do  a  big  business  with  florists' 
flowers ;  such  plants  as  Fuchsias,  Cannas, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Liliums, 
Lobelias,  ttc,  being  grown  in  large  quantities, 
in  addition  to  Palms  and  Erythrinas  in  the 
home  nurseries.  About  tw'o  miles  away,  an- 
other large  nursery  is  devoted  to  stocks  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  &c.,  and,  as  befitting 
the  great  cider  industry  of  Calvados,  an 
enormous  number  of  Cider  Apples  are  grow-n 
each  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Mondeville  district  of  Caen  is  the  large  area 
devoted  to  "  French  "  gardening  or  intensive 
cultivation.  Although  the  surrounding  fields 
and  gardens  were  parched  up  by  the  almost 
tropical  sun,  the  gardens  of  the  intensive 
cultivators  looked  like  refreshing  oases  in  the 
desert  with  their  beautifully-arranged  and  en- 
ticing crops  of  Lettuces,  Endive,  Melons,  &c. 

Ussy. 

The  next  centre  visited  was  Ussy,  reached 
by  train  via  Coulibceuf  and  Falaise.  At 
Falaise  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  M. 
Locard  and  his  son,  who  own  a  very  interest- 
ing little  nursery  in  which  many  subjects  use- 
ful for  a  retail  trade  are  grown.  Driving  from 
Falaise  to  Ussy,  I  found  the  latter  place  to 
contain  about  900  acres  of  nurseries,  one 
almost  on  top  of  the  other.  They  are  situated 
chiefly  in  spots  where  water  is  available 
during  the  summer  months.  Streams  run 
from  top  to  bottom  of  the  nurseries  in 
straight  lines,  and  are  so  arranged  that 
water  is  easilj'  secured  for  the  tender  seed- 
lings grown  in  the  adjoining  beds.  Some 
of  the  principal  nurseries  visited  at  Us.sy 
were  those  of  MM.  James  &  Son,  the  oldest, 
established  in  1800,  Pierre  Sebire  &  Sons, 
e,stablished  in  1860,  Levavasseur  &  Sons, 
Colombe-Lenault-Huet,  Eugene  Bricon,  <fcc. 
The  nur,series  are  all  constructed  on  similar 
lines.  They  are  divided  into  beds  about 
4A  feet  wide,  and  30  to  40  feet  long,  with  a 
narrow  pathway,  about  1  foot  wide,  between 
each.  There  are  aLso  broad  roadways  here 
and  there  where  neces-sary,  but  it  is  easy  to 
see    that    verv    little    ground    is    wasted.     In 


these  nursery  beds  all  the  most  popular  kinds 
of  trees  and  shrubs,  Conifers,  fruit-tree 
stocks,  and  Rose  stocks  (of  Canina  and 
Manetti  principally)  are  raised  from  seeds, 
cuttings,  layers,  grafts,  or  buds.  There  wera 
seedlings  of  Oak,  Beech,  Birch,  Conifer,  Holly, 
Cherry,  Maple,  Coryius,  Mountain  Ash,  Bar- 
berries, Crata>gus,  Ash,  Cotoneaster — in  fact, 
every  tree  and  shrub  that  is  useful  for  the 
park,  garden,  or  forest.  The  seed-beds  are 
extremely  interesting,  and  show  how  well  and 
how  carefull3'  the  seeds  are  sown,  to  judge  by 
the  regularity  of  their  germination.  The 
first  and  second  year-transplanted  beds  show 
plants  of  a  larger  growth,  and  it  is  rare  that 
any  particular  group  of  plants  remains  in  the. 
nursery  beyond  the  third  or  fourth  year.  At 
one  place — that  of  MM.  Colombe-Lenault>-Huet. 
— I  was  impressed  with  some  fine  specimens  of 
the  variegated  Tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera  variegata).  It  is  worked  on  stocks  of 
the  common  green  Tulip  tree,  which  is  raised 
in  all  the  nurseries  almost  by  the  million.  The 
variegated  form  is  so  pleasing  in  appearance 
and  colour  that  it  deserves  to  become  highly 
popular,  and  would  no  doubt  thrive  in  the 
British  Islands.  AH  the  nurseries  are  models- 
of  cleanliness  and  tidiness,  and  particular 
mention  may  be  made  of  MM.  Pierre  Sebire 
&  Sons  and  MM.  James  &  Sons,  the  latter 
business  being  picturesquely  situated  in  a 
fertile  valley  surrounded  with  well-wooded, 
undulating  hills. 

One  peculiarity  I  noticed  in  connection 
with  the  young  Oaks :  they  were  nearly  all 
afi^ected  badly  with  mildew,  but  it  was  stated 
they  grew  out  of  this  condition  in  a  few 
years.  This  is  doubtful,  as  hundreds  of  older 
trees  were  noticed  in  the  hedges  away  from 
the  nurseries  to  be  similarly  affected.  It  is 
possible,  indeed,  that  the  uncultivated  Oaks 
are  responsible  for  the  trouble  in  the 
nurseries. 

Angers. 

Falaise  was  left  at  midday,  on  August  11, . 
in  tropical  weather,  the  thermometer  regis- 
tering about  90°  in  the  shade,  :  and 
Angers  was  reached  in  the  evening. 
Passing  southwards,  the  principal  crops 
noticeable  were  Wheat,  Oats,  Beetroot, 
Mangolds,  and  Hemp,  and  after  jiassing  a, 
place  called  Sable,  the  white-wine  region  was. 
entered-  —the  varietj'  Chasselas  de  Fontaine- 
bleau  being  the  variety  of  vine  chiefly  grown. 
On  the  next  day,  the  weather  being 
hotter  than  ever,  the  nurseries  of  MM.  F^ 
Delaunay,  Victor  Dctriche,  Chas.  Detrichc,. 
Chedane  &  Pajotin,  and  Vincent  Le  Breton — 
all  in  Angers  and  district — were  visited.  In 
passing  through  the  streets  a  noticeable 
feature  was  the  fine  standards  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  used  in  the  same  way  as  Plane 
trees  in  London.  Here  and  there  also, 
scrambling  over  a  wall,  could  be  seen  a  wealth 
of  orange,  yellow  and  red  tubular  flowers 
of  Bignonia  (or  Tecoma)  grandiflora — a 
sight  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

The  nurseries  at  Angers  are  arranged  on 
somewhat  similar  lines  to  those  at  Ussy. 
Trees  and  shrubs  are  cultivated  in  the 
early  stages,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
more  variety  and  floral  material  notice- 
able. Acacia  deallmta — the  Silver  Wattle, 
or  Mimo.sa,  of  the  I^ondon  florists — is  grown 
by  Mr.  Delaunay  in  thou-sand.s,  as  are  also 
.such  Roses  as  Mnic.  Levavasseur  and  Hormosa. 
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In  M.  Victor  Detriche's  nursery  I  noticed  a  fine 
specimen  of  Madura  aurantiaca  var.  inermis  in 
fruit,  each  fruit  being  green,  as  large  as  an 
Orange,  and  with  a  wrinkled  skin.  A  fine  speci- 
men of  Diospyros  virginiana,  with  half-ripened 
fruit,  also  attracted  attention.  Trachelospermum 
jasminoides  was  met  with  nearly  everywhere, 
flowering  freely  and  growing  as  easily  as  the 
Periwinkle  does  with  us.  At  M.  Chas.  Detriche's 
place,  Rhus  semialata,  owing  to  its  ornamental 
appearance  and  winged  leaf-stalks,  was  imme- 
diately noticed,  and  'should  be  popular  for  sub- 
tropical bedding  purposes  in  this  country. 

Amongst  these  open-air  nurseries  it  was 
interesting  to  come  across  one  containing  a  few 
glasshouses.  The  establishment  of  M.  Fargeton, 
although  not  so  extensive  as  the  others,  was 
nevertheless  interesting  for  the  cultures  of 
Gloxinias,  Bouvardias,  Cannas,  &o.,  of  which  he 
makes  specialities.  The  Gloxinias  were  parti- 
cularly fine. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


*GENTIANA      VEITCHIORUM,      Hemsl. 

At  least  three  different  species  of  Gentiana 
have  been,  and  perhaps  are  still,  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  ornata,  originally  given  by  Wal- 
lich  to  a  Himalayan  species,  which  reaches  al- 
most the  upper  limits  of  phanerogamic  vege- 
tation in  that  region.  About  the  year  1880  a 
Gentian  was  cultivated  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Garden  bearing  this  name,  and  was  figured  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  6514,  as  such;  but, 
as  was  pointed  out  by  IF.  /.  (Walter  Irving)  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1906,  vol.  xl.,  p.  182, 
the  plant  represented  is  not  the  true  G.  ornata 
of  Wallich.  What  it  really  is,  is  uncertain,  and 
the  history  of  its  introduction  into  cultivation 
is  apparently  not  on  record.  In  1883,  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  published  {vol.  ii.,  p.  396^  fig. 


Fig.    74. — GENTIANA    VEITCHIORUM,    HEMSL.    (a    NEW    SPECIES)  :    FLOWERS    BLUE. 


In  the  nurseries  of  ^I.  Vincent  Le  Breton  and 
others,  it  was  noted  that  rafRa  was  not  u.sed  for 
budding  the  stocks  of  Roses  or  any  other  plants, 
althoue;h  sometimes  employed  for  fruit  trees. 
Woollen  thread — worsted — appeared  to  be  much 
more  popular,  and  even  the  leaves  of  Sparganium 
ramosum,  after  being  cut  a  year  and  placed  in 
water,  were  considered  a  superior  material  to 
raffia  for  tying  buds.  Raffia  is.  however,  almost 
universally  used  when  grafting  standard  trees. 
Other  nurseries  well  worth  visiting  at  Angers 
were  those  of  MM.  Andre  &  Louis  Leroy,  who, 
in  addition  to  fine  stocks  of  Roses  and  fruit  trees, 
ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  Conifers,  also  deal 
in  Oranges,  Azaleas,  Musas,  Skimmias,  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas,  &c.  Another  very  interesting  nur- 
sery was  that  of  M.  Hilaire-Bechet,  devoted 
principally  to  bulbous  and  tuberous-rooted  plants, 
Cannas  forming  a  special  feature,  many  new 
varieties  of  these  plants  being  raised  every 
year.     J.    Weathers. 

(To  he  conchtded.J 


60)  an  excellent  illustration,  reproduced  in 
fig.  75,  of  the  genuine  G.  ornata  of 
Wallich,  from  specimens  grown  in  the  Wisley 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson.  Turning  to  that, 
I  find  that  it  is  a  slender  trailing  plant  with 
narrow,  very  acute  leaves  and  very  acute  corolla 
lobes,  with  narrow  folds  between.  A  coloured 
figure  of  the  same  species  was  given  in  the 
Botamral  Magazine  for  1907.  pi.  8140.  Com- 
paring the  flowers  actually  figured  in  the  Maga- 
zine with  the  type  of  Wallich's  species  in  the 
Kew  Herbarium,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  correctly  identified.  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson, 
who  contributed  the  description  of  that  figure, 
suggests  that  the  plant  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  pi.  6514,  is  G.  nipponica,  but  I  have 
not  time  to  follow  up  this  suggestion. 

*  Gentiana  I'vitchtorum,  Henril.— Nova  species  ex  affinitate 
G.  ornate,  Wall,  a  qua  differ!  foHis  latioribus  obtusis, 
calycis  lobis  siibfoliaceis  vix  acutis,  corollas  aniplioris  lobis 
latis  obtusiusculis  et  plicis  inter  lobos  latia  denticulatis. 
G.  ornata,  var.  obtusa,  Francb.— Sinae  occidentalis  incola, 
legit  E.  H,  WilsoD, 


.  Now  comes  a  third  Gentian,  to  which  the  name 
ornata  has  been  attached.  The  species  in  ques- 
tion was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  August  31,  and  received  an  Award 
of  Merit.  The  history  of  it  is  as  follows.  In 
August,  1905,  Messrs.  Veitch  sent  a  plant  of  it 
to  Kew  for  name,  with  the  information 
that  it  was  raised  from  seed  collected  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  near  Tatienlu,  Western 
China,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet.  It 
was  identified  with  dried  specimens  collected 
by  Pere  Soulie  in  the  same  region  and  described 
by  Franchet  (Bull.  S'oc.  Bof.  France,  vol.  xliii., 
p  493),  and  named  Gentiana  ornata  var.  obtusi- 
folia.  With  all  the  material  before  me,  1  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  identification ; 
but  I  cannot  agree  in  leaving  it  as  a  variety  of 
G.  ornata.  Considering  the  large  number  of  de- 
scribed Chinese  species  of  which  I  have  seen  no 
authenticated  specimens,  there  is  some  risk  of 
duplication  in  proposing  another,  but  that  is  th& 
only  course  open  mider  the  circumstances. 

G.  Veitfhiorum  is  a  larger,  more  robust  plant 
than  G.  ornata,  with  lelatively  broad,  obtuse 
leaves,  larger  flowers,  with  broader  corolla-lobes, 
and  very  broad,  toothed  folds  between  them.  The 
flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue  with  light  longi- 
tudinal bands  on  the  outside.  W .  Bolting- 
He!n<h\/. 

MR.  WILSON'S  EXPEDITIONS  TO  CHINA. 

{Concluded  from  page  16:?. j 
Amongst  flowering  sliriibs  the  forms  of 
Biiddlf'ft  variiibilis  distinguished  by  the  varie- 
tal names  "  Veitchiana,"  "  magnifica,"  and 
"  "Wilsonii  "  are  well  worth  the  appreciation 
they  have  met  with.  They  are  much  finer 
than  the  type  species  which  they  have  now 
practically  superseded.  The  racemes  of  purple 
flowers  produced  by  "  Veitchiana  "  sometimes 
reach  a  length  of  18  inches ;  the  flowers  of 
"  magnifica,"  which  appear  later,  are  larger 
and  of  a  darker  colour,  whilst  those  of 
"  Wilsonii  "  are  of  a  distinct  and  deeper 
shade.  Of  robust  habit  and  easy  culture, 
there  are  few  gardens  where  they  would  fail 
to  succeed.  Not  the  least  important  of  th& 
i'nweriug  shrubs  recently  introduced  are  the 
many  fine  forms  of  Deutzia  discolor.  The 
variety  known  as  "  major  "  has  larger  flowers 
than  the  type,  and  "  Veitchii  "  has  similar 
blooms,  richly  tinted  with  deep  rose.  In  both 
forms  the  flowers  are  freely  produced  along 
the  whole  length  of  tlie  preceding  year's 
growths.  Other  new  species  of  this  valuable 
genus  are  Deutzia  AVilsonii  (25),  D.  reflexa,. 
D.  globosa,  and  D,  mollis. 

The  species  of  Chinese  Rhododendrons  form 
a  group  of  important  garden  subjects.  In  a 
wild  state  they  vary  in  habit  from  small  trees 
to  dwarf  heather-like  plants,  according  to  the 
altitude  at  which  they  are  found.  The  flowers 
of  our  present  garden  varieties  already  pos- 
sess a  wide  range  of  colour,  but  amongst  the' 
new  introductions  ^A'ill  probably  be  found  new 
forms  and  colours,  which  will  serve  as  material 
from  which  the  liybridist  will  evolve  distinct 
races.  At  present  the  majority  of  the  seed- 
ling plant,s  are  too  young  to  flower,  but  in 
Rhododendron  intricatum  (26),  and  R,  Souliei 
(27),  which  have  already  been  exhibited,  we 
have  examples  of  the  types  we  may  expect  to 
see  in  future  years.  The  first-named  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  small  Alpine  species  of  dwarf 
habit,  densely  covered  with  small  flowers  of  a 
bluish-purple  shade ;  Rhododendron  Souliei  is 
a  larger  plant,  with  trusses  of  rich  rose-col- 
oured flowers  of  fair  size. 

(25)  Bot.  Man.,  t.  SOaS. 

(26)  aard.  Chron.,  1907,  vol,  3cli.,  p,  5G2.  fig.  111. 

(27)  ,,        ,,  1009,    vol,   xlv,,   p.    881,    flg.    167,   an* 

Supp.  ill. 
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The  Chinese  Viburnums  are  represented  by 
several  species  of  horticultural  value ;  such, 
for  example,  are  V.  rhytidophyllura  (28), 
wliicli  has  very  large,  rough  leaves  and 
corymbs  of  cream-coloured  flowers,  and  the 
smaller  V.  utile  (29),  which  produces 
numerous  heads  of  pure  white  flowers  and  has 
neat  foliage  of  a  bright  gloss_v  green. 

In  Ilex  Pernyi  (30)  we  have  a  small-leaved 
compact-growing  Holly  of  very  attractive  ap- 
pearance, which,  when  recently  exhibited  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall,  gained  a  First-Class 
Certificate.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  the 
dwarf  Berberis  Wilsonoe  (31),  which,  when 
covered  with  its  attractive  coral-red  fruits,  is 
a  very  decorative  subject.  Other  hardy 
shrubs  worthy  of  mention  are  the  new  species 
of  Cotoneaster,  notably  C.  applanata  and  C. 
hnmifusa,  the  former  excellent  for  a  wall  and 
the  latter  for  clothing  banks  or  rockwork ; 
tlie  numerous  species  of  Rnbus,  of  which  R. 
bambusarum  (32),  R.  flagellifiorus,  R.  inno- 
miinatus  (33),  and  R.  lasiostylus  have  already 


unfortunate  that  the  beautiful  JasminUm 
primulinuni  (34)  has  not  proved  perfect!}' 
hardy;  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  this  group.  Except  in 
favoured  situations,  it  is  best  grown  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  Avhere  it  produces  freely  its 
semi-double,  rich  yellow  flowers  in  early 
spring. 

The  hardy  ornameutal  vines,  which  have 
been  introduced  as  a  result  of  Wilsoa's  jour- 
neys, have  proved  excellent  subjects  for 
pergolas.  The  most  distinct  are  perhaps 
Vitis  Henryana  and  V.  armata  Veitchii ;  the 
former  has  compound,  five-foliate  leaves  with 
silvery  veining,  the  latter  prickly  stems 
and  large,  sim])!e  leaves,  which  assume  in 
autumn  a  rich  colouration.  Other  species 
of  this  genus  are  Vitis  Thomsonii,  V.  leeoides, 
V.  raegalophjdla,  V.  flexuosa  Wilsonii,  and 
V.  repens,  all  of  which  have  their  distinctive 
features  to  recommend  them  and  are  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  if  room  can  be  found 
for  them.     Mention  should  also  here  be  made 


seen  how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs. 
Veitch  for  their  enterprise,  and  to  IVIr.  AVil- 
son,  on  whose  knowledge,  energy,  and  tact  so 
n»ich  depended.     Herman  Spo'mer. 


VARIATIONS  AMONGST  ORCHID  SEEDLINGS. 

Some  years  ago  much  discussion  took  place  on 
the  variations  amongst  imported  species  of 
Orchids.  iMany  of  the  blotched  varieties  of 
Odontoglossiini  crispum  were  regarded  as  of 
hybrid  origin  ;  why  such  a  contention  should  have 
Ijccn  held  1  have  always  been  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. Those  concerned  with  the  raising  of  seed- 
ling Orchids  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  marvellous  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  same  seed-pod,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  primary  crosses  of 
Odontoglossums.  When  a  white  and  a  finely 
blotched  kind  are  used  as  parents  the  progeny 
includes  a  fair  number  having  wdiite  and 
blotclied  flowers.  Cross  two  of  the  finest, 
blotched    varieties    and    the    result    is    a    lar^^er 


Fig.    75. GENTIANA    ORNATA    (WALLICh).      (See  p.  178.) 


been  tent  out,  and  Sarcococca  ruscifolia. 
which  attracted  much  attention  when  recently 
exhil)ited.  In  the  large  genus  Rosa  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  new  species  which  is  really 
dtstinct;  yet  such  a  term  may  with  ju.stice  be 
applied  to  Rosa  Moyesii  and  R.  Willmottite 
(3-5) ;  the  former  has  rich  red  flowers  of  much 
substance,  the  latter  flowers  of  a  unique 
shade  of  rosy-pink,  profusely  borne. 

Plants  suitable  for  walls,  poles,  or  pergolas 
have  several  valuable  additions  amongst  the 
new  C'hinese  introductions.  Probably  the 
most  popidar  is  Clematis  montana  rubens, 
which  this  season  has  been  particularly  fine, 
and  \v]\\,  no  doubt,  improve  as  the  plants  get 
larger  and  older.  It  resembles  the  type  in 
hardiness  and  freedom  of  flower,  but  differs 
in    having   deep    rose-coloured    blooms.     It    is 

(28)  G„r,'.  C  ro  i  ,  1008,  vol.  xitxix.,  p.   418,   flg.  1G7,  and 

vol.  xlii.,  fig.  9.5. 
(W)        ,,        „  lOOn,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  34.';,  flg.  161. 

(10)        „        „  UIOO,  vol.  xlv.,  p.  75,  fig.  41. 

(31)        „        „  1(107,  vol.  xlii.,  fig.  1.13. 

(S2)        ,,        ,,  11107,  vol.  xlii.,  flg.  ICS. 

(88)        ,,        „  ]\m,  vol.  xxxviii.,  p.  2SI0,  fig.  112. 

<36)  not.   Ma.j.,  I.  81S(;. 


of  Actinidia  chinensis  (36),  a  handsome  climber 
\i'ith  bold  foliage  and  buff'-yellow  flowers  of 
large  size,  which  are  followed  by  edible  fruit 
the  size  of  a  Walnut.  Some  plants  bear  male 
flowers  only,  others  produce  perfect  flowers 
which  are  followed  by  fruit.  To  produce 
flower  the  plant  appears  to  require  a  poor 
soil,  otherwi.se  it  produces  strong,  sappy 
growtlis  aivl  luxuriant  foliage  only. 

The  new  Chinese  Conifers  collected  by  Wil- 
son were  desciibed  by  the  late  Dr.  iMasters  in 
these  pages.  At  present  the  plants  are  too 
small  to  permit  of  judgment  of  their  suit- 
ability for  planting  in  this  country.  The 
handsome  liibocedrus  macrolepis  (37)  is  un- 
fortunately not  quite  hardy,  and  is,  therefore, 
only  suitable  for  favoured  localities,  but 
Pinus  Armandii  (38)  ajipears  to  withstand  the 
winters  unharmed. 

From  the  foregoing  sketch,  which  by  no 
means  embraces  the  wiiole  subject,  it  will  be 

(114)  aanl.  Chrcm.,  Wtkl,  vol,  xxxiii.,  p.  197. 

(31)1        ,,        ,,  lilllO,  vol.  xlvi.,  p.  77.    Snpp.  ill. 

(37)  „        „  11)01,  vol.  XXX.,  p.  407. 

(38)  ,,        ,,  1003,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  CO,  Og.  3. 


[noportiuii  uf  white  o»  albino  forms  than  it 
the  case  where  a  white  and  a  blotched  form 
are  used  as  parents.  I  have  instanced  Odonto- 
glossums, but  these  observations  are  fcund  to  be 
Irne  in  the  case  of  other  genera  of  Orchids. 
Take,  for  example,  the  so-called  albinos  of  tlie 
Cypripediums.  All  of  these,  when  fertilized 
with  thek'  own  pollen,  produce  offsprings  true  to 
the  albino  characteristics  of  the  parent  plant. 
Yet  a  two  albinos  of  distinct  species  are  crossed, 
the  hybrids,  with  but  one  exception,  have 
coloured  flowers,  or  such  as  would  have  been  pro- 
duced had  normal  coloiu'ed  types  of  s<ich  species 
been  used.  The  late  Mr.'  Norman  Cooksoii  and 
myself  crossed  the  following  albino  C'ypii- 
pcdiums.  In  each  instance  the  crosses  were  made 
both  ways.  In  all  cases  coloured  progeny  was 
the  result : — C.  bellatuhnn  album  X  C.  Law- 
reuce;uuim  Hyeajium,  C.  bellatulum  album  x  C. 
callosum  Sandenv,  C.  bellatuhim  album  X  C. 
insigne  Sandene,  C.  L.-iwrc^ueanum  llyeaniim  X 
C.  insigne  Sandeiw.  C.  callosum  8aiuler:e  X  C. 
iiL'-igno  Sandene.  With  the  iKceiiliou  of  0.  X 
Maudiie  (V.  callosum  Sandene  X  C.  Lawrence- 
anum  Ilyeaiuuu)  all  the  seedlings  reverted  to  the 
noi-mal    coloured    type.      Many    of    the    albino 
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Cattleyas  may  also  be  quoted  as  examples  of  re- 
versions in  their  offsprings  to  the  coloured 
forms.  The  one  consistent  producer  of  albino 
offsprings,  when  intercrossed  with  the  white 
varieties  of  other  species,  appears  to  be  the  white 
C.  Mossii-e  Wageneri. 

Passing  from  the  species  to  the  intercrossing 
of  the  best  spotted  and  barred  varieties  of  the 
hybrids,  we  get  some  very  remarkable  results. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (see  fig.  76)  repre- 
sents five  flowers  of  Odontoglossum  X  percultum 
all  ra.sed  from  the  same  pod  of  seeds,  and  is  the 
result  of  intercrossing  0.  X  Rolfeae  Oakwood 
variey  (Harryana  x  Pescatorei)  with  the  pollen 
of  0.  X  Ardentissimum  Cooksonise  (0.  crispum  x 
O.  Pescatorei).  The  offspring  thus  consist  of  one- 
half  0.  Pescatorei  and  one-fourth  each  of  T.  cris- 
pum and  0.  Harryanum.  There  were  a  number 
€f  absolutely  spotless  forms,  as  seen  in  the  lower 
left-hand  corner  of  the  illustration,  and  many 
otliers,  linking  up  the  different  steps,  until  0.  X 
percultum  Cookson's  var.,  which  is  represented 
in  the  centre  of  the  photograph,  was  obtained. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  have  a  peculiar  shade 
of  slatey  or  bluish  purple.  Looking  at  these 
results  from  a  raiser's  point  of  view,  thera  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  best  varieties  are  found 
among  the  secondary  hybrids. 

From  the  scientific  point  of  view,  the  results 
of  the  secondary  crosses  cannot  fail  to  be  instruc- 
tive in  their  bearing  on  the  laws  jf  ii^heritance, 
and  where  records  have  been  faithfully  kept  no 
doubt  the  lessons  derived  will  ultimately  lead  to 
a  workable  formula  that  will  determine,  more  or 
less,  the  exact  results  that  are  possible  at  the 
time  of  cross-fertilization.  H.  J.  Chapman, 
Oahoood,    Wi/Iam. 


THE   UPRIGHT-FLOWERED   LILIES. 

The  upright-flowered  Lilies,  whose  blooms  are 
more  or  less  cup-shaped,  form  a  well-marked 
group.  Some  of  the  members  are  especially 
valuable  for  garden  decoration,  because  their  cul- 
tural requirements  are  comparatively  simple. 
Most  of  them  may  be  purchased  cheaply,  and  they 
flower  well  the  first  season  after  planting.  Ordi- 
nary garden  soil  is  suited  to  several  members  of 
the  section;  indeed,  one  species,  Lilium  croceum, 
known  popularly  as  the  Orange  Lily,  forms  a 
conspicuous  feature  in  many  cottage  gardens. 
The  type  corresponds  with  the  sub-genus  Iso- 
lirion  of  Mr.  Baker ;  the  best  known  and  most 
useful  for  garden  purposes  are  as  follow  ; — 

Lilium  bulbiferum. — This  species  occurs  more 
or  less  plentifully  throughout  a  considerable  part 
of  Central  Europe.  Although  so  well  known,  it 
is  less  often  met  with  in  cultivation  than  some 
of  its  immediate  allies.  It  reaches,  as  a  rule,  a 
height  of  from  2  to  3  feet,  and  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  one  or  other  of  the  forms  usually 
classed  as  varieties  of  L.  dauricum,  but  which 
are  often  grown  in  nurseries  under  the  collective 
title  of  Lilium  umbellatum.  L.  bnlbiferum  is 
distinguished  from  such  varieties  by  the  less 
crowded  head  of  deep  orange-red  blossoms,  and 
also  by  the  small  bulbils  being  produced  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves.  The  species  flowers  in  June, 
and  is  essentially  a  plant  for  the  open  border. 
The  flowers  when  expanded  retain  their  bright- 
ness of  colouring  for  a  longer  period  than  most 
other  Lilies. 

Lilium  concolor. — A  small  but  charming  Lily 
inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Asia  and  extend- 
ing into  Japan.  The  bulbs  are  small,  and 
develop  slender  stems,  which  reach  a  height  of 
1  foot  or  18  inches.  Early  in  July  the  stems  are 
terminated  by  one  to  three  erect,  star-like  flowers, 
about  a  couple  of  inches  across  and  bright-scarlet 
ia  colour.  In  the  variety  Coridion  the  flowers  are 
bright  yellow.  There  is  also  another  form — pul- 
chellum — rather  more  vigorous  than  the  type  and 


with  reddish-crimson  blossoms.  The  flowers  of 
Lilium  concolor  are  of  an  unusually  thick,  wax- 
like nature.  The  plant  is  sometimes  known  as 
Lilium  sinicum.  A  cool,  fairly-drained  soil, 
lightened  if  necessary  by  peat,  leaf-mould,  and 
sand  suits  L.  concolor  well.  Fiom  its  lowly 
stature  it  is  suited  for  planting  in  the  cooler 
parts  of  the  rock-garden. 

Lilium  croceum. — When  planted  in  ordinary 
garden  soil  and  allowed  to  lemain  undisturbed, 
this  Lily  soon  forms  a  dense  mass  or  clump. 
Under  favourable  conditions  it  reaches  a  height 
of  from  4  feet  to. 5  feet.  The  leaves  arc  narrow, 
dark-green  in  colour,  and  very  numerous  ;  tlie 
flowers  are  disposed  in  a  loose,  pyramidal-shaped 
raceme.  Individually  they  are  broadly  funnel- 
shaped  and  of  a  bright  reddish-orange  colour. 
There  is  a  variety  known  as  C'haixii,  that  flowers 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  type,  and  is  also  of 
lesser  stature,  whilst  the  flower-heads  are  more 
compact.  This  Lily  is  grown  in  some  Dutch  nur- 
series imder  the  specific  name  of  aurantiacum. 


Lilium  elegans  or  Thunbergianum. — This 
Lily  must  be  regarded  as  the  mopt  va.i-iable  of  all 
the  members  of  the  genus,  for  the  colour  of  the 
flowers  ranges  from  the  clear  lemon-yellow  of  the 
variety  Alice  Wilson  to  the  rich  blackish-crimson  - 
of  Horsmannii  ov  hgematochroum,  which  is  naw, 
I  am  afraid,  lost  to  cultivation.  Collectively,  these 
varieties  of  L.  elegans  form  a  charming  group  of 
dwarf-growing  plants,  some  being  little  more  than 
5 'inches  high,  although  the  more  vigorous  may 
attain  to  a  height  of  2  feet.  Having  regard 
to  the  small  size  of  the  bulb  and  the  lowly 
stature  of  the  plant,  the  flowers  may  be  consid- 
ered large.  Apart  from  their  value  for  planting 
amongst  dwarf  shrubs,  these  varieties  of  L.  ele- 
gans succeed  well  under  pot  culture,  and  they  are ' 
then  valuable  for  the  embellishment  of  the  green- 
house or  conservatory.  The  flowering  season  is 
variable,  for,  while  the  earliest  sometimes  bloou"" 
towards  the  end  of  May,  most  of  them  are  at 
their  best  in  June.  A  few,  however,  open  in 
Julv  and  even  as  late  as  August.     A  selection  of 


Fig.    76. — VARIETIES    OF    ODONTOGLOSSUM     X     PERCULTUM,    RAISED    FROM    THE    SEEDS 

OF    ONE    POD. 


Lilium  dauricum. — The  typical  form  of  the 
Dahurian  Lily  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  hybrids  which  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  same '  name.  By 
others  these  garden  furms  are  referred  to 
as  Lilium  umbellatum,  but  this  name,  though 
expressive  of  the  compact  umbels  in  which 
the  flowers  are  borne,  is  not  recognised  by 
botanists.  In  the  production  of  this  umbellatum 
group  it  is  vej-y  probable  that,  in  addition  to 
L.  dauricum,  two  other  specie.s — L.  bulbiferum 
and  L.  croceum — have  played  a  part.  Among 
the  best  of  these  garden  varieties  are  grandi- 
florum  (orange-red),  erectum  {red,  flushed  with 
orange,  the  segments  being  very  broad),  incom- 
parabile  (dark  scarlet  red,  the  richest  coloured  of 
all),  and  Cloth  of  Gold  (rich  orange-yellow). 
These  varieties  are  all  good  garden  Lilies,  and 
will  succeed  under  the  same  conditions  as  does 
Lilium  croceum.  They  are  a  bright  feature  in 
the  flower-border  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
in  some  instances  the  flowering  period  extends 
into  July. 


the  best  va-i'ietics  includes : — AKce  Wilson,  a  very 
dwarf  form  with  lemon-yellwv  flowers,  a  rare 
variety  ;  alutaceum,  yellowish-apricot,  grown  by 
some  of  the  Dutch  nurserymen  under  the  varietal 
name  of  Kikak  ;  atrosanguineum,  dark  red;  Bate- 
manni^,  bright  apricot,  the  plant  grows  2  feet 
high  and  flowers  at  the  end  of  July  and  in 
August ;  bicolor,  yellow  flamed  red,  a  flimsy 
flower,  but  very  beautiful ;  flore  plena  or  stami- 
nosum,  some  of  the  stamens  are  transformed  into 
petals,  thus  forming  a  double  flower ;  Hors- 
mannii, already  referred  to;  marmoraturn 
aureum,  yellow,  tliickly  dotted  with  red;  Orange 
Queen,  rich  orange-buff ;  Prince  of  Orange,  a 
robust  yet  dwarf  form,  with  buff-coloured 
flowers;  Van  HoutteJ,  rich  crimson,  very  fine; 
venustum,  clear  orange,  a  late  bloomer ;  and 
Wilsonii,  apricot-yellow,  spotted  with  purple. 
Lilium  elegans  is  a  native  of  Japan,  and  con- 
siderable numbers  of  bulbs  are  received  from  thcii 
cotmtry  during  the  winter  months. 

Lilium  philadzlphicum. — This  delightful  Lily 
is,  with  the  e'.cception  of  the  nearly  allied  Lilium 
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Catesb.'ei,  th<?  only  one  of  the  Isolirion  group 
native  of  the  New  World.  It  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  North  America,  where  it  occurs 
principally  in  open  woods.  Under  cultiva- 
tion it  needs  a  totally  different  treatment  from 
any  of  the  preceding,  for  it  will  thrive  only  in  a 
cool,  moist  soil  containing  a  liberal  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter  such  as  peat  and  leaf-mould. 
Conditions  favourable  to  the  hardy  Cypripediums 
and  Trilliums  are  exactly  suitable  to  this  Lily. 
The  bulbs  are  small,  and  the  slender  stems,  which 
reach  a  height  of  1  foot  to  2  feet,  are  clothed  with 
narrow  leaves,  arranged,  for  the  most  part,  in 
regular  whorls.  The  flowers  are  sometimes  borne 
singly,  although  two  to  five  are  often  found  in  an 
umbel.  They  are  about  3  inches  across,  the  seg- 
ments being  of  an  orange-red  colour  marked  with 
yellow  at  the  base  and  freely  spotted  with 
purplish-crimson  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 
The  segments  are  peculiarly  stalked,  which 
feature  gives  to  the  bloom  an  appearance  uncom- 
mon among  Lilies.      W . 


SAXIFRAGA  GERANIOIDES. 

This  Saxifrage  (see  fig.  77)  belongs  to  a  small 
section,  comprising  four  species,  of  the  mossy 
group,  in  which  the  members  are  all  more  robust 
ia  habit  and  coarser  in  foliage  than  those  usually 
grown  in  gardens.  The  largest  of  the  four  is  S. 
aquatica,  which  is  found  in  the  Pyrenees  grow- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  mountain  streams.  Il 
develops  large  patches  of  fleshy  leaves,  three-to- 
five-partite,  in  rosettes,  while  the  stems  grow 
from  12  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  bear 
corymbs  of  large,  white  flowers.  Compared  with 
those  of  the  c^spitosa  or  muscoides  group,  this 
species  is  somewhat  ragged  in  habit,  and  is 
hardly  worth  a  place  in  the  small  rock-garden. 
S.  geranioides  is  also  a  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
where  it  is  found  growing  en  shadv  rocks.  The 
growth  is  more  compact  than  in  S.  aquatica, 
and  the  plant  does  nut  require  so  much  moisture. 
It  makes  an  excellent  pot  plant  for  the  Alpine 
house,  and  is  readily  grown  from  seed,  which 
ripens  freely,  and  it  may  also  be  propagated  by 
di\  ision.  The  stems  are  somewhat  woody  iit  the 
base,  while  the  upper  part  and  leaves  are  covered 
with  viscid  hairs.  The  white  flowers  remain  in 
good  condition  for  a  considerable  time.  S.  pedr.- 
tifida,  from  Southern  France,  is  rather  smalhi- 
in  habit  than  either  of  the  above-describi  I 
species,  and  has  five-to-seven-cleft  leaves,  with 
narrower,  more  deeply  divided  segments.  The 
remaining  species,  S.  pedemontana,  comes  from 
the  Piedmont,  where  it  grows  on  high  rocks.  It 
forms  closer  mats  of  foliage,  and  the  stems  bear- 
ing the  corymbs  of  white  flowers  are  not  so  leafy 
as  those  of  the  other  species.      Tl'.  /. 


*  THE  GENUS  EREMURUS. 

Ukder  the  brief  title  given  below,  which  may 
be 'translated  A  Critical  I'rview  of  (he  Genus 
Eremuru-i,  Mrs.  Fedtschenko  has  presented  the 
world  with  a  most  comprehensive  and  thorough 
monograph  of  this  favourite  and  striking  lilia- 
ceous genus.  Much  confnsion  has  prevailed  re- 
garding the  identity  and  limits  of  the  species, 
and  an  authoritative  guide  is  most  welcome. 
The  talented  authoress,  who  is  well  known  to 
London  botanists,  is  a  botanist,  cultivator,  and 
explorer,  having  thrice  visited  Russian  Turkes- 
tan, the  centre  of  tiie  greatest  concentration  cf 
the  species  of  Eremurus.  Widow  of  A.  0.  Fedts- 
chenko, she  spent  the  years  1868  to  1871  in 
that  interesting  country  with  her  late  hnsbf-nd, 
who  perished  in  1873  in  a  violent  storm  on  tlie 
Col  du  Geant,  Mont  Blanc,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  investigate  the  glaciers  for  purposes  of  com 
parison  with  those  of  Turkestan.  Since  then, 
in  1897  and  in  1901,  ]\Irs.  Fedtschenko  has  made 
further  extensive  journeys  in  company  with  her 

•  P^irmiirfis  :  Kritische  TTehergirht  der  Oaitiina.  Von  Olga 
Fedtsclienko.  M^moiicHile  I'  Armi^mie  Imp^n  ,!,■  i!rs  Scinirrn 
de  St.  I'vlfrshourfl,  S^rie  8,  vol.  xxi  i.  No.  8.  Quarto  ;  pp.  210, 
with  24  plates.     (St.  Petersburg  )    1909. 


son.  Mr.  Boris  Fedtschenko,  now  attached  to  the 
Imperial  Herbarium  at  St.  Petersburg. 

These  visits  afforded  her  opportunities  for 
studying  at  least  half  of  the  known  species  of 
Eremurus  under  natural  conditions,  and  she  has 
13  species,  besides  a  number  of  varieties,  under 
cultivation  in  her  own  garden  at  Moshaisk.  In 
addition  to  these  advantages,  she  has  been  able 
to  examine  most  of  the  herbarium  specimens  of 
importance  in  defining  the  species.  This  las 
enabled  her  to  elucidate  obscure  points  and  eli- 
minate the  confusion  in  nomenclature. 

Mrs.  Fedtschenko's  monograph  is  a  real 
treasury  of  information — historical,  biblio- 
graphical, geographical,  biological  and  cultural. 
With  the  exception  of  the  purely  descriptive 
part,  which  is  in  Latin,  German  is  the  lan- 
guage used  ;  fortunately,  not  Russian.  Follow- 
ing an  exposition  of  the  characters  employed  in 
the  discrimination  of  the  species  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting chronological  epitome  of  the  progress  of 
discovery  and  record  of  species.  Then  comes 
the  tabulated  distribution  of  tBe  20  species  recog- 
nised by  the  authoresst,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  genus  ranges  from  the  Crimea  and  the 
Caucasus  eastward  to  Western  China.  The 
whole  area  is  divided  into  26  districts,  of  which 
6  to  20  are  within  Russian  Turkestan.  Thirteen 
species  occur  in  19,  the  Pamir  district,  and  the 
number    rapidly    decreases,    both    eastward    and 
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westward,  one  reaching  the  Crimea,  isnd  one,  a 
local  one,  inhabits  the  extreme  west  of  China. 

There  is  one  uoint  on  \\'hich  Mr.s.  Fedtschenko 
expresses  no  opinion,  and  tliat  is  on  the  differ- 
ential characters  of  Eremurus  as  a  genus,  and 
its  affinities.  But  there  is  little  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept that  Eremurus  (as  many  other  adopted 
j_'enera  of  the  Liliacea?)  differs  from  its  nearest 
allies  in  habit  rather  tlian  floral  structure,  and 
it  is  otherwise  hardly  distinguishable  from 
Anthericum.  After  the  description  of  the 
genus,  tliore  is  a  definition  of  the  four  sections 
into  which  it  is  divided,  followed  by  a  key  to 
the  species,  which  is  so  useful  that  a  transla- 
tion will  be  ■  given  below.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  method  of  treating  the  species, 
E.  robustus  may  be  cited.  Reference  to  first 
publication  and  moderately  short  Latin  descrip- 
tion, followed  by  six  pages  of  references  to 
literature,  in  each  case  giving  the  name  em- 
ployed by  the  writer,  and  the  nature  of  the 
communication,  whether  descriptive  or  nomencla- 
torial.  Then  comes  a  list  of  published  figures,  27 
in  number,  and  a  list  of  the  herbaria  in  which 
specimens  have  been  seen.  Then  three  pages  of 
localities  in  which  the  species  lias  been  found, 
witli  all  the  particulars  furnished  by  the  variou.s 

t  Tlie  numbers  in  this  table  tio  not  qviite  correspond  to 
those  rtfRxed  to  the  desrriptions  in  the  body  of  the  worlt, 
where  an  additional  species  is  admitted  aud  a  new  uno 
described  at  tlie  end. 


collectors'  labels.  Next  comes  a  note  on  the 
uses  of  the  species.  From  the  roots  of  E.  robus- 
tus a  kind  of  glue  is  prepared,  and  they  may 
also  be  eaten.  W.  Komarow,  who  has  actually 
eaten  them,  states  that,  boiled,  they  taste  some- 
what like  asparagus. 

Two  pages  are  devoted  to  cultivation,  and 
nearly  five  to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  o£ 
which  this  is  a  specimen :  0.  0.  Wrigley,  at 
Bridge  Hall,  Bury.  Lancashire.  E.  Elwesianus  ; 
scape  9  feet  6  inches ;  raceme  4  feet  8  inches. 
Oard.  Chron.,  1902,  2,  p.  42.  These  references- 
extend  from  1870,  when  E.  robustus  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Fedtschenkos,  to  1905. 

The  pkates  are  reproductions  of  pen-and-ink 
sketches  of  a  diagrammatic  nature,  but  embody- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of  the  species. 
As  to  the  maps  illustrating  the  distribution  of 
the  genus  and  the  species,  they  are  perhaps  the 
least  satisfactory  part  of  the  work,  the  few 
place-names  being  in  Russian  written  characters, 
and  the  longitude  is  calculated  from  Moscow ; 
but  such  full  geographical  details  are  given  in 
the  text  that  this  is  of  relatively  little  impor- 
tance,    ir.  Bolting  Hemsley. 

EREllURUS. 

Definitions  of  the  sections  and  key  to  the 
species  translated  from  the  Latin  in  Mrs.  Olga 
Fedtschenko's  monograph. 

Section  I. — Eremurus.  Leaves  of  the  perianth 
three-nerved,  eventually  rolled  back.  Fila- 
ments u.sually  long. 

E.  spectabilis,  turkestanicus,  altaicus,  Kor- 
shiuskii  aud  sogdianus. 

Section  II. — Ammolirion.  Leaves  /)f  the 
perianth  three  to  five-nerved.  Perianth  narrowly- 
tubular,  bell-shaped  ;  leaves  scarcely  rolled  back. 
Filaments  short,  scarcely  exceeding  the  perianth. 

E.    inderiensis   and   comosus. 

Section  III. — Trochanthus.  Leaves  of  the 
perianth  one-nerved,  eventually  converging  in- 
wards.    Bracts  very  narrow,  not  fringed. 

E.  stenopliyllus,  Olgae  and  chinensis. 

Section  IV. — Henningia.  Leaves  of  the 
perianth  one-nerved,  at  length  converging. 
Bracts  linear  or  lanceolate,  fringed. 

E.  robustus,  Aitchisonii,  hinialaicus,  Kauf- 
mannii,  Griffithii,  persicus,  Alberti,  lactiflorus, 
anisopterus,  bucharicus  and  luteus. 

Key  to  the  Species  of  Ehemurus. 

1.  Capsule  transversely  wrinkled. ..E.  spectabilis 

—  Capsule   smooth        2 

2.  Leaves  hairy      3 

—  Leaves  glabrous  or  fringed  on  the  margin       5 

3.  Perianth    brown-red,    narrow,    tubular, 

bell-shaped,  about  |  inch  long,  bracts 
broad,    white      E.    comosus 

—  Perianth     broadly     bell-shaped,     about 

I    inch   long 4 

4.  Leaves     clothed     with     short,     straight 

hairs.     Perianth  pale   rose  ...   E.    persicus 

—  Leaves    clothed    with     longer,     deflected 

hairs.      Perianth    white,    with    yellow 
centre     E.    Kaufmannii 

5.  Leaves    narrow,  triquetrous,    less    than 

^  inch  broad     6 

—  Leaves   |   to    1^    inch    broad,    distinctly 

keeled      13 

6.  Bracts  naked     7 

—  Bracts    fringed      9 

7.  Perianth    golden-yellow    ...     E.    stenophyllus 

—  Perianth   pink   or   rarely    white      8 

8.  Roots    spindle-shaped.      Leaves    of    the 

perianth  narrower E.  chinensis 

—  Roots   cylindrical.      Leaves  of  the   peri- 

anth broader     E.   OlgiB 

9.  Leaves  of  the  perianth  5-12ths  to  7-12ths 

inch  long    10 

—  Leaves  of  the  perianth  7-12ths  to  8-12ths 

inch    long       11 

10.  Perianth   narrowly  tubular,   bell-.shaped, 

dirty  red.    Pedicels  erect...     E.  inderiensis 

—  Perianth     broadly     bell-shaped,     yellow- 

green  outside,  whitish  within.      Pedi- 
cels long,  spreading  E.  sogdianus 
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Il.'Capsnle     globose,     large,     thick-walled. 
'  '-'Perianth  pale  rose  E.  aaisopterus 

—  Capsule  more  or  less  ovate     12 

12.  Capsule   o\ate-globose,    narrowed   at   the 

base.     Perianth  white     ...     E.  bucharicas 

—  Capsule  oval.     Perianth  yellow  ...     E.  luteus 

13.  Perianth  6-12ths  to  7-12ths  inch  long  ...     14 

—  Perianth   8-12th5   to    10-12ths    inch   long     16 

14.  Pedicels  thicliened  upwards,  indistinctly 

jointed.  Perianth  white,  greenish 
outside.  Filaments  nearly  black,  an- 
thers   linear,    red    £.    turkestanicus 

—  Pedicels  slender,  distinctly  jointed  at  the 

top 15 

15, .  Perianth  orange-red     E.  Korshinskii 

-^  I  Perianth      ochre-yellow      or      brown-red 
^V  E.  altaicus 

}B.  Scape  about  3  feet  high     IV 

- —    Scape  3;^  to  9  feet  or  more  high     13 

17.  Perianth  whitish      E.  lactiflorus 

—  Perianth  red.     Bracts  very  lijng...E.  Alberti 

18.  Perianth  snow-white     E.  himalaicuii 

—  Perianth  red  or  pale  red E.  robustus 

E.  schiwanus  0.  Fedtsch.,  a  new  species  de- 
scribed in  the  addenda  is  allied  to  E.  robustus 
and  E.  himalaicus,  differing  from  both  in  the 
leaves  being  clothed  .with  downy  hairs. 
W.   11    11. 

{!\lme.  Fedtschenko. .requests  ufi  to  announce 
that  she  would  h^  glad  to  exchange  species  of 
Eremurus  with  readers  cf  the  Gardeuer.< 
t'hronirl?.  She  particularly  wishes  to  obtain 
plants,  seeds  or  dt'ied'  specimeiYs  "from  Af,i;hani- 
.^ttiit.  Fialuchistart*.  India  and  China.  In  return 
she  offers  seeds  or  plants  of  those  she  has  under 
exrlfivation,  .'br,  tather,'-Lof  such  as  she  has  to 
spare.  These  include  air  undescribed  variety, 
w:Kioh  she  calls  Eremurus  altaicus  multiflorus, 
which  *is  mucli  finer  than  the  type,  the  scape 
beariiig  as  many  as  7C0  flowers.  ^Mme.  Fedts- 
chehko'  has  the  follo\ving  species  and  varieties 
in' her  own  garden  at  Olgino-  Moshaisk,  Gou- 
vernement  of  Moslcau,  Russia : — E.  spectabilis 
and  var.  iinarginatus  ;  E.  altaicus  and  var.  pal- 
lidns  and  var.  fuscus ;  E.  turkestanicus  (Regel 
1873  not  of  1880)  ;  E.  inderieusis  ;  E.  sogdianus  ; 
E.  himalaicus :  E.  Olgse ;  E.  robustus  and 
var.  pallidus  and  var.  Elwesii  ;  E.  stenophyllus 
a.nd  var.  pra?cox  :  E,  lactiflorus  :  E.  Kanfmannii  ; 
E.  Warei ;  and  E.  isabellinus  (hybrid). — Eds.] 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 

CLEFT  GRAFTINC  OF  CLIANTHU.S 
DAAIPIERI. 
Clianthus  Dampieri.  a  grand  flowering  shrub. 
indi,£!;enous  to  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
and  known  to  the  white  inhabitants  as  the 
Desert  Pea.  is  not  much  grown  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  belief  that  it  is  difficult  of  culti- 
vation. This  ;^s  Jipt  so,  however,  in  regard  to 
grafted  plants,  which  are  satisfied  by  ordinary 
greenhouse  treatment  in  this  country,  and  with  a 
sheltered  spot  out-of-doors  in  the  mildest  parts  of 
Cornwiill  and  South  and  West  Ireland.  The  plant 
is  propagated  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown 
between  sheets  of  moist  blotting  paper,  or,  better 
still,  of  felt.  The  best  time  to  graft  is  when 
the  seed  has  germinated  and  the  shoot  is  visible 
between  the  cotyledons.  As  stock  for  the  grafts 
Clianthus  puniceus  should  he  raised  from  cut- 
tings or  seeds,  preferably  from  the  latter,  which 
may  be  sown  a  fortnight  earlier  than  those  of 
C.  l)ampieri.  \Vhen  tall  stems  are  required  for 
the  latter,  the  stocks  should  be  reserved  for  one, 
two,  or  three  years,  that  is,  till  they  are  of  the 
desired  height,  before  the  grafting  is  carried  out. 
In  the  case  of  newly-raised  seedlings  of  C. 
puniceus,  the  young  plants  are  potted  in  thumbs, 
in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  silver  sand,  and  when 
two  to  three  normal  leaves  have  formed,  they 
are  topped  and  cleft  grafted  with  the  wedge- 
shaped  scions  of  C.  Dampieri,  on  which 
the  cotyledons  are  retained.  The  grafted 
plants  are  provided  with  suitable  liga- 
tures, and  placed  under  cloches  or  hand- 
lights  on  a  floor  of  finely-broken  coke,  coarse 
sand,  or  coal  ashes,  which  must  be  kept  very 
moist.  After  a  few  days  ventilation  should  be 
afforded,  and  in  10  to  12  days  the  cloches  or 
handlights  may  be  removed.  The  temperature 
at  this  stage  should  not  exceed  60°  Fahr.  In 
about  three  weeks  the  grafted  plants  may  re- 
quire to  be  repotted,  and  at  the  same  time  the 


shoots  which  the  stock'  may  have  pushed  forth 
should  be  removed.  The  chief  ditticulties  now 
overcome,  growth  w'ill  be  rapid,  and  the  plants 
will  need  several  repottings,  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce a  bushy  habit,  the  stem  must  be  stopped  at 
the  tenth  or  twelfth  leaf,  which  will  retard  the 
flowering  by  about  three  weeks,  but  there  will  be 
greater  floriferousness  later,  as  every  side  shoot 
will  produce  a  raceme  of  flowers  from  the  leaf 
axils.  During  the  summer  it  is  advisable  to  keep 
the  young  plants  in  a  garden  frame  or  pit,  in  the 
full  sunshine,  only  making  use  of  the  lights  in  very 
wet  or  windy  weather.  The  plants,  it  they  pass 
the  winter  in  the  greenhouse  without  the  loss  of 
the  points  of  the  lateral  shoots,  will  begin  to 
show   for  flower  in  March.     /*'.   M. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  WtsTuN,  Gaidener  lo  H.  J.  King,  E^q.,  Eastwell 
J'ark,  Kent. 

Peaches. — The  fruits  are  ripening  very 
slowly,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  remove  a  few 
of  the  leaves  or  to  tie  back  any  shoots  that  inter- 
cept the  sun's  rays.  The  foliage  should  te 
syringed  in  the  afternoons  of  warm  days  to  ward 
off  red  spider  and  other  insect  pests;  but  when 
the  fruits  commence  to  ripen  s}Tinging  should  be 
discontinued.  See  that  the  rcots  have  a  suffi- 
ciency of  moisture  ;  trees  planted  close  to  high 
walls  in  warm  situations  need  moisture  very 
fr€queatly.  AVhmever  watur-is-appUed,  it  sh,u  d 
be  given  copiously.  In  the  cage  of  trets  that  are 
carrying  large  crops  of  fruits,  51  dressing  tf  arti- 
ficial manure,  alternated  with  farpiyard  liquid 
manure,  will  be  of  benefit.  The  artificial  maimre 
should  be  washed  into  the  soil,  and  it  is  there- 
fore best  to  apply  it  before  watciing.  The. 
liquid  manure  should  be  properly  dihited  bet'oi-e 
it  is  given.  Attend  to  the  gathering  of  the  fruits 
as  they  ripen,  and  when  they  are  picked  store 
them  in  the  fruit  room  until  they  are  required. 
Vov.  a  succession  throughout  the  season  the  fol- 
lowMig  varieties  are  recommended  :  Duchess  of 
Cornwall,  Early  Alexander,  Amsden  June.  Alex- 
andra Noblesse,  Grosse  ^lignonne.  Goshawk, 
Bellegarde,  Violette  Hative.  Dyniond,  Barring- 
ton,  Thomas  Rivers  and  Sea  Eagle. 

Xertarines. — The  remarks  as  to  watering,  kc, 
apply  equally  to  Nectarines.  For  a  succession  of 
these  fruits  the  following  varieties  should  be 
planted:  Early  Rivers'.  Rivers'  Early  Orange, 
Darwin  Spencer.  Stanwick  Elruge,  Lord  Napier, 
Pineapple  and  Victoria. 

Peaid. — These  fruits  are  developing  rapidly, 
and  especially  those  on  wall  trees.  1'he  best 
fiuit  should  be  supported  by  tying  a  piece  of 
matting  around  the  stalk  and  fastening  it  to  the 
trellis  or  branch.  If  this  precaution  is  not 
taken,  the  fruits  of  large  varieties,  such  as  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  and  Souvenir  du  Congres,  will 
be  likely  to  drop  because  of  their  weight  even 
before  they  are  mature.  The  fruits  should  ke 
exposed  to  the  suu  as  much  as  possible,  in  order 
to  develop  the  colour  and  flavour.  Afford  water 
and  manurial  stimulants  wherever  necessary, 
giving  extra  attention  in  this  matter  to  late 
fruiting  varieties.  Keep  the  hoe  constantly  at 
work  in  the  fruit  plantations.  Should  wasps 
attack  the  fruits,  the  latter  must  be  protected  by 
wasp-proof  netting,  but  do  not  cover  up  the 
fruits  unless  absolutely  necessary,  as  it  prevents 
them   colouring. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  \'icarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  lilstree,  Hertfordsliiie. 

Portahle  frames. — These  are  generally  termed 
cold  frames  and  are  indispensable  to  the  kitchen 
gardener,  being,  in  my  opinion,  much  more  useful 
than  brick  pits.  If  sufficient  of  these  were  pro- 
vided in  gardens  we  should  hear  much  less  of  the 
so-called  "  French  "  system  of  gardening.  1 
have  for  years  used  and  advocated  the  use  of 
these  frames.  Just  double  the  number  of  frames 
to  the  number  of  lights  should  be  provided,  and 
they  should  all  be  of  a  standard  size.  Better 
results  may  be  obtained  with  these  frames  than 
from  any  number  of  cloches.  Our  system  is  to 
build  up  one  large  bed  according  to  the  size 
required,  with  leaves  and  manure,  half  of  which 
should  be  taken  out  every  year  and  renewed. 
The  old  manure  and  leaves  not  only  form  splendid 


material  for  manurial  purposes,  but  also  for  th& 
growing  of  crops  which  .do  not  require  bottom 
heat  through  the  winter  and  spring.  Steps 
should  now  be  taken  to  arrange  the  frames 
on  that  portion  of  the  hot-bed  which  is  to 
remain.  The  soil  shojld  be  made  up  fairly  close 
to  the  glass,  leaving  sufficient  room  only  for  the 
development  of  the  various  crops.  Lettuces,  late- 
Endive.  Parsley,  Cauliflowers,  and  Spinach — pro- 
viding these  are  likely  to  fail  outside — may  all 
be  grown  in  these  frames.  The  soil  in  all  cases 
should  be  freed  from  wireworm  and  put  together 
moderately  dry.  The  glass  should  be  thoroughly 
washed,  as  the  plants  wnll  need  all  the  light 
possible. 

B'ptroot. — This  crop  has  made  remarkable  pro- 
gress during  the  past  few  weeks,  and  there  is 
a  danger,  if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  ren.ain  too 
long  in  the  ground,  that  they  will  become  too 
large  for  table  use.  j\ledium-sized  Beetroot 
should  always  be  chosen  in  preference  to  coarser 
ones.  Beetroot  may  be  pulled  any  time  when 
large  enou;di,  and,  if  carefully  stored,  will  last 
in  excellent  condition  all  through  the  winter 
months.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  break 
the  end  of  the  main  root :  the  leaves  should  be 
twisted  off  with  the  hand  and  not  cut. 

French  /?e&'h.v:^-=-A  sowing  should  be  made  in 
7-inch  pots. '  Germinate  the  seeds  iiV  a  gentle 
heat,  and  when  the  seedlings  ^ -are  through 
the  soil  arrange  the  pots  on  shelves  quite  cloye 
to  the  glass  in  a  cool  house.  Syringe  the  under 
side  cf  the  foliage  twice  daily  with  tepid  water. 
Ne  plus  Ultra  is  a  capital  variety  for  sowing  at 
this  season. 

Cajjsicums  and  ('hUies. — These  should  be 
removed  from  cold  frames  to  a  house  having  an 
intermediate  temperature. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harhiss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Ttenoval'inij  Peach  trees. — The  present  is  a 
suitable  time  to  attend  to  those  trees  which  have 
yielded  unsatisfactory  crops  during  the  first 
season.  If  the  soil  of  the  border  is  sour,  remove 
as  much  of  it  as  possible  and  replace  with  fresh 
loam.  Open  out  a  trench  at  the  end  of  the 
border  about  3  feet  wide  and  as  deep  as  the 
drainage  material.  Carefully  fork  the  soil  fi-om 
among  the  roots,  gradually  working  towards  the 
tree.  See  that  the  roots  are  )xot  injured  and 
eover  them  with  damp  mats.  Shculd  the  roots  be 
growing  in  both  inside  and  outside  borders,  the 
whole  of  the  inside  border  should  be  re- 
placed. When  the  soil  has  been  removed,  make 
sure  the  drains  are  in  working  order  :  should  the 
subsoil  be  cold  and  heavy  a  layer  of  cement 
should  be  placed  over  it  to  present  the  roots 
growing  into  it.  A  layer  about  9  inches  or  a 
foot  in  thickness  of  brickbats,  placed  evenly  in 
the  bottom  of  the  trench,  will  provide  suitable 
drainage.  Over  this  place  a  layer  of  tuives,  grass 
side  downwards.  The  size  of  the  new  border 
must  depend  on  the  amount  of  roots,  but  do  not 
make  it  too  large;  rather  leave  room  for  adding 
fresh  soil  later.  Very  strong  roots  may  be 
shortened  back,  and  those  that  are  damaged 
severed  with  a  clean  cut,  but  preserve  as  many  | 
fibrous  roots  as  possible.  -:\.  good  compost  con- 
sists of  calcareous  loam,  mixed  with  plenty  of 
old  brick  rubble  and  burnt  garden  refuse. 
Should  the  loam  be  excessively  rich,  it  may  be 
toned  down  by  adding  a  quantity  of  common 
garden  soil.  Unless  the  soil  is  very  poor,  no 
manure  should  be  included.  Place  the  roots  in 
layers  towards  the  surface  of  the  border  and 
make  the  soil  quite  firm  by  treading.  When  ■ 
finished  give  sufficient  water  to  soak  the  border  | 
through.  Shade  the  trees  for  a  week  or  two  and 
spray  them  two  or  three  times  each  day.  Do  not  | 
allow  cold  draughts  from  the   front  ventilators,  f 

Liffiiitj  fruit  ^/Tf,s-.— Young  trees  which  have] 
made   extra  strong   growth  should   be   lilted,   as  , 
this  is  the  best  way  to  bring  them  into  a  proper  J 
fruiting  condition.    The  soil  should  be  in  a  moist  I 
condition,   but  not  too  wet,   before  the  work  Is  I 
commenced.     Dig  out  a  trench  a  few  feet  from 
the  trees  and  fork  some  of  the  soil  from  about  the 
roots  till  the  ball   is  small  enough  to  be  lifted, 
but  preserve  as  much  ■soil  as  is  possible  about 
the  fibrous  roots  to  prevent  a  check.     Cut  back 
all    strong-growing    roots    and    those    that -.grow 
downw-ards.  When  replanting  the  trees,  take  care 
not  to  place  them  too  deeply,  always  allowimj  a 
few  inches  for  the  soil  to  settle  down. 
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PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 


B>  A.  C.  Ba 


,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  F'oi;d,  Peiicarrow, 
Cornwall. 


}hiic(trdla. — The  plants  which  have  been 
grown  out-of-doors  during  the  summer  should 
;iovv  be  carefully  lifted  and  potted.  Before  com- 
.menciiig  the  work  see  that  the  soil  about  the 
roots  is  thoroughly  moistened.  As  the  potting 
"is  proceeded  with,  carefully  remove  the  surface 
'soil  from  the  roots  and  see  that  each  ball  of  soil 
rests  Hrmly  on  its  base  in  the  pot.  Use  the 
smallest  puts  that  will  accommodate  the  root- 
mass,  and  press  the  fresh  soil  firmly;  the  com- 
.post  should  consist  of  a  mixture  oi  loam,,  leaf- 
soil,  and  sand.  The  plants  should  be  kept 
shaded  and  be  frequently  syringed  until  they 
have  recovered  from  the  disturbance  at  the  roots; 
afterwards  place  them,  together  \\ilh  the  pot- 
'-grown  plants,  in  the  house  where  they  will 
■fiower.  As  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  repot 
Bouvardias  after  this  date.  They  flower  best  in 
relatively  small  pots;  food  can  be  afforded  when 
they  are  well-rooted  in  the  shape  of  concentrated 
manures.  Where  Bouvardias  are  grown  solely 
for  supplying  cut  flowers,  good  results,  with  less 
labour,  are  obtained  by  planting  them  in  pre- 
pared beds  in  an  intermediate  house.  Red  spider, 
.green  fly,  and  mealy  bug  are  the  chief  enemies 
of  the  Bouvardia.  The  first-named  may  easily  be 
.combated  by  moisture,  fumigations  easily  dispose 
'of  the  aphis,  and  mealy  bug  may  be  killed  by 
methylated  spirit  applied  with  a  small  brush. 

•Soiivfnir  de  la  Mahnai-^on  Carnations. — The 
layered  shoots  are  now  well  rooted  and  ready  for 
.potting.  It  will  be  wise  to  sever  them  from  the 
parent  plants  a  few  days  previous  to  performing 
this  work.  Care  must  be  exercised  in  lifting  and 
potting  the  young  plants  so  that  no  injury 
'  accrues  to  their  roots.  The  pots  must  be  well 
provided  with  material  for  drainage,  so  as  to 
allow  a  perfectly  free  passage  of  water.  A  suit- 
able compost  is  three  parts  loam,  one  each  of 
decayed  manure  and  leaf-soil,  with  some  sand 
added,  the  quantity  of  the  last-named  being 
regulated  by  the  texture  of  the  loam.  Extreme 
■care  must  be  exercised  in  watering  these  plants, 
and  during  the  winter  watering,  whenever 
possible,  should  be  performed  on  the  mornings  of 
fine  days.  Although  these  Carnations  require 
greenhouse  treatment  during,  the  winter  months, 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  should  be  afforded  them 
wherever  the  external  conditions  permit. 

L'll'iuins. — Directly  bulbs  are  received  from 
the  nurseryman  they  should  be  potted,  as  there 
is  a  risk  of  them  deteriorating  if  they  are  kept 
out  of  the  soil  for  any  great  length  of  time.  To 
obtain  flowers  of  Lilium  longiflorum  Harrisii  at 
Christmas,  potting  early  in  autumn  is  impera- 
tive. A  good  potting  medium  is  composed  of 
loam  and  peat  in  equal  quantities,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  leaf-soil  and  sharp  sand.  The  bulb.s 
should  be  placed  low  down  in  the  pots,  leaving 
ample  space  for  future  top-dressing.  Should  the 
presence  of  disease  be  suspected,  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  should  be  shaken  amongst  the  scales  of 
the  bulbs.  After  being  potted,  they  should  be 
plunged  out-of-doors  in  cocoanut  fibre  or  ashes, 
where  the  later  varieties  may  remain  until  spring. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  LAwuENCEt 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Masdevallia. — The  Masdevallias  have  showy 
and  curious  flowers,  and  the  various  species 
iiloom  throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year.  At  the 
present  time  the  following  are  in  flower: — M. 
deorsa,  M.  nidifica,  ^I.  vilifera,  M.  anchorifera, 
M.  maculata.  M.  infracta,  ]\I.  Schlimii,  M. 
tridens,  j\I.  calura,  ^1.  x  Ajax,  M.  campylo- 
glossa,  il.  X  Jessie  Winn,  and  'SI.  muscosa.  No 
species  excites  greater  curiosity  and  interest  than 
the  last-named  by  reason  of  the  extiaordinary 
sensitiveness  of  its  trap-like  labellum.  Other 
dwarf-growing  varieties  are  j\f.  Wageneriana,  M. 
Estradae,  M.  melanopus.  M.  floribunda.  M.  pic- 
turata,  M.  O'Brieniana,  M.  Arminii,  M.  hierogly- 
phica,  M.  triadactylites,  J\I.  ionocharis.  JI.  x 
'G.viriana,  M.  caudata  .Schuttleworthii,  M. 
X  .  Courtauldiana,  M.  rosea,  M.  x  Stella, 
M.  -X  Geleniana,  M.  Shuttryana,  var.  Cham- 
berlainiana,  S].  simula,  iM.  Schrnderiana,  and 
M.  polysticta.  These  should  all  be  placed  in 
a  position  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  either  sus- 
pended or  stood  on  an  elevated  stage.  Contrast- 
ing greatly  both  in  flowers  and  growth  with  those 
already  mentioned  are  M.  macrura,  M.  Trochilus, 


M.  elephanticeps,  M.  Peristeria,  J\l.  Gargantua, 
Isl.  Epihippium,  ]\L  coriacea,  and  M.  x  Curlei. 
^I.  macrura  is  the  giant  of  them  all,  having 
leaves  more  resembling  those  of  a  Cattleya  than 
a,  Masdevallia,  with  flowers  also  of  large  size, 
the  petals  being  of  a  distinct  and  pleasing  colour. 
Species  and  hybrids  characterised  by  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers  include  -M.  coccinea,  which  em- 
braces the  many  distinct  varieties  of  the  JM.  Har- 
ryana  section,  alsoiM.  amabilis,  M.  "Veitchiana,  M. 
ignea,  M.  coccinea  var.  Lindeni,  M.  x  Chelsoni, 
M.  Barlajana,  M.  splendida,  M.  x  Heathii,  and 
the  yellow  M.  Davisii,  which  is  distinct  from 
all  the  others.  Plants  of  this  last  and  of  M. 
Veitchiana  are  liable  to  deteriorate  if  allowed  to 
flower  out  of  season,  therefore,  if  any  flower-spikes 
appear  during  the  winter  months,  they  should 
be  pinched  out.  The  present  is  the  most  suitable 
time  to  thoroughly  overhaul  the  plants,  because 
it  is  now  that  they  make  tlfe  greatest  number  of 
roots,  and  the  cool  moist  weather  of  autumn  is 
favourable  to  their  speedy  reestablishment. 
Large  healthy  specimens  that  may  be  required  for 
exhibition  purposes  next  season  should  not  be 
disturbed  unnecessarily  now,  otherwise  they 
may  fail  to  bloom  satisfactorily  later.  Large 
plants  that  have  become  siiabby  by  los- 
ing their  centre  leaves  may  be  divided  into 
suitable  clumps,  placing  these  in  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  or  they  may  be  potted  singly.  As  re- 
gards the  small  or  dwarf-growing  forms, 
many,  if  the  soil  is  in  a  good  condition  and 
they  have  sufficient  space  for  further  develop- 
ment, will  need  no  root  disturbance.  If,  however, 
the  compost  is  sour  the  plants  should  be  repotted 
at  once.  When  in  a  healthy  condition,  Masde- 
vallias are  vigorous  rooting  plants,  and  require  a 
good  amount  of  space,  but  if  roots  are  few  it  is 
safer  to  err  on  the  side  of  affording  small  pots 
rather  than  large  ones,  because  the  larger  the 
l.'ulk  of  soil  the  longer  does  it  take  to  dry  after 
being  watered. 

Putting. — The  pots  should  be  about  half  filled 
with  clean  crocks^  and  over  which  should  be 
placed  some  rough  Sphagnum-moss  and  some  of 
the  potting  material.  The  latter  should  consist  of 
Osmunda  fibre,  Polypodium  fibre  and  Sphagnum- 
moss  in  equal  parts,  with  plenty  of  small  crocks. 
Keep  the  crown  of  the  i^lant  on  a  level  with  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  work  the  compost  carefully 
among  the  roots,  potting  each  plant  with 
moderate  firmness.  The  critical  time  with 
Masdevallias  is  immediately  after  repotting,  any 
excess  of  moisture  at  the  root  or  in  the  atmo- 
sphere at  that  time  generally  results  in  loss  of 
leaves  and  roots.  For  a  few  weeks,  water  must 
be  carefully  given,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  kept  fairly  moist,  but  when  the  new  roots 
have  entered  the  fresh  compost  the  quantity  of 
water  may  be  gradually  increased,  and.  as  colder 
weather  comes  on.  the  humidity  of  the  air  slightly 
reduced.  Grow  the  plants  in  the  cool  house,  and 
to  prevent  black  marks  on  the  foliage  do  not 
allow  a  temperature  lower  than  45°.  A  winter 
night-temperature  of  SO*-"  is  best,  with  an  increase 
of  several  degrees  by  day,  but  during  very  cold 
weather,  and  when  much  fire-heat  is  necessary, 
the  lower  temperature  is  preferable. 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  \V.  A.  CuoK,  Gardener  to  Sir  Rdmund  G.  Lodek,  Bart., 
Leoiiardslee,  Sussex. 

Ci/rtanten. — Prepare  the  soil  for  the  planting 
of  the  corms,  which  should  be  placed  in  warm 
nooks  and  sheltered  corners :  they  are  especially 
effective  under  trees.  From  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  September  is  the  best  time  for  planting  spring- 
flowering  hardy  Cyclamen.  Those  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  section,  including  C.  europseum — both 
the  red  and  white-flowered  varieties — and  C. 
neapolitanum,  are  now  showing  their  flower- 
buds.  They  are  charming  little  plants.  Their 
principal  requirements  are  a  well-drained  soil,  a 
warm  position,  and  an  abundance  of  water  during 
dry  weather. 

Hi/aeinthus  candiran<. — In  order  that  the 
flowering  season  of  this  stately  plant  may  be  pro- 
longed, it  is  necessary  to  provide  the  roots  with 
copious  supplies  of  liquid  nourishment  and  to 
cut  off  all  the  old  flower-spikes. 

Silcnc  acanlis  and  S.  alpino. — The  dead 
flowers  should  -be  removed,  or  they  will  develop 
seeds  which  will  furnish  a  crop  of  seedlings  next 
spring  where  they  are  not  required. 

(^olchicum. — The  soil  around  these  should  be 
cleared  and  freed  from  rubbish  or  weeds,  and  a 


little  soot  and  Clay's  fertiliser  worked  into  the- 
soil  with  a  hand  fork.  This  will  assist  the  de- 
velopment of  the  flowers,  which  will  soon  be 
produced.  One  of  the  best  for  garden  purposes 
is  C.  autumnale  album  plenum.  C.  Deeaisnei 
and  C.  giganteum  are  other  fine  autumn-flowering 
varieties. 

C/iri/.<ant/ienititn  maximum. — If  the  old  in- 
florescences are  cut  off,  a  second  crop  uf  flowers 
will  appear.  King  Edward,  Queen  Alexandra, 
and  Jlrs.  Caroline  Lothian  Bell  are  some  of  the 
best  varieties,  the  last-named  producing  very 
large    flowers. 

Mir/iafhnas  Daises. — Place  neat  stakes  to 
these  plants  to  train  them  in  position  and  to 
secure  them  from  damage  by  the  wind.  A  selec- 
tion of  the  best  kinds  includes  H.  J.  Cutbush, 
Rosy  Morn,  Surprise,  ericoides,  Hon.  Edith 
Gibbs.  Ophir,  Grace  Darling,  Admiration,  Fasci- 
nation Amellus  bessarabicus,  and  Darkness. 
Tliese  flowers  brighten  up  the  borders  till  frost 
cuts  them  down,  and  in  addition  they  are  most 
useful  for  cutting  purposes. 

Bf.rhcridopsi.'i  corallina. — This  plant  on  a 
north-east  wall  is  flowering  splendidly.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  coral-red  shade  and  are  produced 
freely.  It  is  very  impatient  of  dryness  at-  the 
roots.  *  ■  " 

Oari/opteris  MastacantTiiis '-^his  autumn- 
flowering  shrub  is  sometimes  considered  tender, 
but  it  has  withstood  24'^'  of  frost  in  these  garden^ 
and  is  now  a  mass  of  flowers.  Its  propagation 
is  easily  effected  by  cuttings;  it  is  not  at  all 
partial  as  to  soil,  but  a  mixture  of  leaf-sc'l  and 
loam  with  sand  appears  to  suit  it  best. 

Yucca. — Having  flowered  profusely  this  sea- 
son, the  old  flower-stems  of  Yuccas  should  be 
removed,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
plants. 

General  worh. — The  beds  and  borders  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  their  summer  appearance,  there- 
fore it  is  extremely  necessary  to  keep  all  dead 
and  decaying  flowers  and  foliage  picked  off,'  the 
grass  verges  cut,  and  all  weeds  eradicated.  TJve 
lawns  should  be  mown  frequently,  and  the  paths, 
rolled  after  rain.  JMake  preparations  for  the 
lifting  of  those  plants  that  are  to  be  housed 
during  the  winter  by  inserting  a  spade  around' 
the  roots:  this  will  sever  the  larger  ones  and 
fibrous  roots  will  form  nearer  the  stem. 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    GARDENS. 

By  W.  \V.    Hettigrew,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

Honie-propa<iated  rer.^iis  purr/iased  plants  for 
park  decoration. — A  few  months  ago  in  the 
American  Florist,  a  number  of  park  superinten- 
dents in  the  United  States  carried  on  an  in- 
teresting correspondence  on  the  subject  as  to 
whether  park  authorities  should  propagate  their 
own  bedding  plants  or  purchase  them  from  the 
trade.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  find  that  any 
doubt  could  exist  on  this  question,  and  that  a 
number  of  park  officials  were  found  to  advocate 
the  purchase  of  bedding  plants  in  preference  to. 
the  establishment  of  a  propagating  department 
in  connection  with  public  parks.  While  reading 
this  discussion,  I  was  not  at  the  time  aware  of  the 
fact,  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowledge, 
that  even  in  our  own  country  there  are  two 
opinions  on  this  matter,  and  that  in  the  parks 
of  at  least  one  well-known  English  town  all  the 
bedding  plants  used  are  purchased  by  tender 
from  nurserymen.  The  responsible  chief  of  the 
parks  in  question  has,  however,  long  since  beeil 
dissatisfied  with  this  arrangement,  and  has  done 
his  best  to  alter  it,  but  without  success,  as  his 
committee  are  apparently  too  conservative  to 
bring  themselves  to  alter  a  condition  of  things 
which  has  been  so  long  in  existence.  While 
it  must  be  admitted  that  municipal  authorities, 
being  generally  more  or  less  model  employers — 
as  they  ought  to  be — cannot  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  private  trading  firms,  even  in  the 
matter  <if  jilant  nniltiplication,  yet  the  difference 
in  cost — supposing  it  does  exist — between  home- 
grown plant-s  as  compared  with  those  ptu'chased.  is 
.so  infinitesimal,  and  the  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter  so  decided,  that  even  ajiart  from 
other  muuerous  advantages  accruing  from  home 
propagation,  there  seems  to  be  no  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  every  park  system  having  its 
own  propagating  doftartment.  This  is  especially 
the  case  wliere  tin*  ipiantity  of  plants  required 
runs    into    hundreds    of    thousands    every    year. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LIStlER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 
W.C. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13— 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  14— 

Roy.  Hort.   Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr.   Edward  A    Bunyard    on    the    "  Physiology   of 
Pruning  ").      British  Gardeners'  Assoc.   Ex.  Council 
meet. 
THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16- 

Nat.    Rose   Soc,   Autumn   Exh.    at   Hort.    Hall,  West- 
minster.  

Average   Mean   Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— SS-a". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London.  — IFf</'ifSi/rty,  September  8  (6  p.m.);  Max,  55"; 
Min.  45». 
Ganlemys'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  l.ondan.— Thursday,  September  9 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  SO ;  Temp.  58°  ;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  September  8:  Max.  55"  Cam- 
bridge ;  Min,  49°  Yorkshire. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY'— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Twenty-fourth  Annual  Unreserved  Sale  of  Pot  Plants,  at 
Dyson's  Lane  Nurseries,  Upper  Edmonton,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Son,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

TUESDAY- 

Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths 
and  other  Plants,  at  Burnt  Ash  Road  Nurseries,  Lee, 
S.E.,  by  order  of  Messrs.  B.  Mailer  tk  Son,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  11, 

WEDNESDAY— 

Great  Annual  Trade  Sale  of  Winter-flowering  and  other 
Plants,  at  The  Nurseries,  South  Woodford,  by  order  of 
Mr.  John  Fraser,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

THURSDAY— 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Sale  of  Winter-blooming  Heaths, 
&c.,  at  Longlands  Nursery,  Sidcup,  S.E.,  by  order  of 
Messrs.  H.  Evans  &  Soiis,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 


The  gfoves  of  Sequoia  gig-inte,!, 

The  Big  tijg  i.^ig  Trees''  of  California,  are 
California,  among  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
(See  They  are  remarkable  not  only  for 

^inSit^tto"^  ^'^^'"  ^'2**  ""<^  beauty,  but  also 
for  their  splendid  isolation.  The 
blue  gum  (Eucalyptus)  of  Australia  may  rival 
the  Sequoia  in  height — for  both  are  said  to 
attain  to  upwards  of  300  feet — but  in  ma- 
jesty the  "  Big  Trees  "  are  peerless.  The 
height  of  the  tallest  specimen  is  estimated  to 
be  335  feet  and  its  lowest  limbs  a  hundred 
feet  above  the  ground.  Curiously  enough, 
the  cones  of  Sequoia  gigantea  are  small,  and 
each  cone  contains  from  100  to  200  parchment- 
like  seeds  not  unlike  those  of  the  Parsnip. 
The  cinnamon-coloured  bark  is  as  much  as 
40  inches  thick  and,  furrowed  longitudinally, 
gives  the  trunks  the  appearance  of  huge 
fluted  columns. 

The  principal  groves,  situated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  are  the 
South  Park  grove,  consisting  of  some  1,300 
trees ;  Calaveras,  which  contains  a  hundred 
giants  and  many  smaller  specimens ;  the 
Tuolumne  grove,  each  of  whose  30  trees  is 
more  than  300  feet  high  ;  the  Mariposa  grove 
of  600  trees ;  the  Fresno  grove,  covering  an 
area  of  two  square  miles;  the  General  Grant 
and  Tulare  river  groves. 

The  groves,  within  which  the  range  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  species  is  confined,  lie  all  in 
the  same  forest  belt,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
4,000  feet,  a  hundred  miles  di.stant  from  the 
coast,  in  the  centre  of  California. 

The  Big  Trees  stand  in  prime\'al  forest  asso- 
ciated with  .Sugar  Pines  (Pinus  Lambertiana), 
Incense  Cedars  (Librocedrus  decurrens),   and 


Firs  (Abies  grandis  and  A.  magnifica),  them- 
selves marvels  of  vegetable  growth,  but 
which,  magnificent  though  they  be,  appear, 
when  seen  from  an  eminence,  as  dwarfs  in 
company  with  giants. 

Though  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  their 
venerable  age  no  less  than  their  stately 
beauty  would  save  them  from  so  mean  a  fate, 
nevertheless,  the  woodman's  axe  has  been 
busy  among  the  trunks  of  the  Sequoias. 
Trees  which  grew  from  seeds  sown  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era  have 
proved  too  tempting  to  the  greed  of  lumber- 
men. Such  vandalism  has  now  ceased.  The 
groves  contained  in  the  national  parks  are 
patrolled  by  soldiers  and  kept  cleared  of 
undergrowth  in  order  that  forest  fires  may  not 
destroy  the  trees.  Thus,  protected  by  Gov- 
ernment, the  Big  Trees  are  held  in  trust  for 
lovers  of  Nature  for  all  time.  We  may  be  sure 
that  in  the  future  the  trees  will  he  spared  not 
only  from  death  but  also  from  further  mutila- 
tion such,  for  instance,  as  that  depicted  in 
our  .Supplementary  Illustration. 

In  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  his  essays, 
A.sa  Gray,  -nriting  of  Sequoia  and  its 
Histori/,  discusses  the  significance  of  its  isola- 
tion. 

He  asks,  "  were  they  created  thus  local  and 
lonely,  denizens  of  California  only  .  .  .  ? 
Are  they  veritable  Melchizedeks,  without 
pedigree  or  early  relationship  and  possibly 
fated  to  be  without  descent?  Are  they  now 
coming  upon  the  stage  to  play  a  part  in  the 
future?  Or  are  they  remnants,  sole  and 
scanty  survivors  of  a  race  that  has  played  a 
grander  part  in  the  past  but  is  now  verging 
to  extinction  ?  Have  they  had  a  career  and 
can  that  career  be  ascertained  or  surmised,  so 
that  we  may  at  least  guess  whence  they  came 
and  how  and  when?" 

The  essay,  which  more  modern  writers 
might  take  as  a  model,  and  which  should  be 
read  in  its  entirety,  proceeds,  in  order  to  an- 
swer these  questions,  to  examine  into  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  nearest  relatives  of  Sequoia 
gigantea.  the  Hed-wood  S.  sempervirens  of 
wider  distribution  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  much  more  distantly-related 
Bald  Cypress  (Taxodium)  of  the  swamps  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  Glyptostrobus,  a  Chinese 
plant  closely  allied  to  Taxodium.  Appeal- 
ing to  the  geological  record,  Asa  Gray 
shows  that,  in  the  tertiary  period,  the  Bald 
Cypress,  a  Glyptostrobus,  and  more  than  one 
Sequoia  co-existed  in  Europe.  By  following 
the  geological  evidence  further  he  is  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Sequoias  now  remarkable 
for  their  restricted  range  and  numbers  are  of 
an  ancient  stock.  Their  ancestors  and  kin- 
dred formed  a  large  part  of  the  forests  which 
once  flourished  throughout  the  Polar  re^ons, 
now  desolate  and  ice  clad  and  which  extended 
into  the  low  latitudes  of  Europe.  He  con- 
cludes that  "  dift'erences  of  climate  or 
circumstances-  of  migration,'  or  both,  must 
have  determined  the  survival  of  Sequ^w 
upon  the  Pacific  and  of  Taxodium  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  still  the  Eed- 
woods  will  not  stand  in  the  east,  nor  could 
Taxodium  find  a  congenial  station  in  Cali- 
fornia. Both  have  probably  had  their  oppor- 
tunity in  the  olden  times  and  failed."  But 
man  has  now  intervened,  and  the  Sequoias 
flourish  tended  by  his  art  in  regions  whence 
inexorable  Nature  long  ago  decreed  their 
banishment. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  — The  next 
meeting  'will  be  held  at  Vincent  Square,  West- 
minster, on  Tuesday,  September  14.  At  3 
o'clock  a  lecture  on  "  The  Physiology  of  Prun- 
ing "  wiU  be  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Bunyakd. 
A  show  of  home  bottled  and  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables  (including  fruits  bottled  in  water  and 
in  syrup,  jams,  &c.)  will  be  held  on  December  1 
to  4.  Dried  or  bottled  fruits  and  vegetables  of 
any  kind  may  be  shown,  subject  to  the  condi- 
tions that  they  contain  no  chemical  preservative 
or  artificial  colouring  matter,  that  they  be 
tasted  by  the  judges,  and  that  the  fruit  used  has 
been  grown  in  the  British  Isles. 

Flowers  in  Season. — Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
&  Sons,  Swanley,  send  a  bloom  of  Dahlia  coro- 
nata,  obtained  from  Mexico.  This  is  the  flower 
that  attracted  notice  last  season  as  the  so-called 
Scented  Dahlia.  As  in  the  flowers  last- year,  we 
failed  to  detect  this  attribute  in  Messrs.  Can- 
nell's  specimen.  It  resembles  a  large  single- 
flowered  Dahlia  with  scarlet  florets.  Messrs. 
Cannell  also  send  a  dwarf  bedding  Dahlia 
named  Little  Othello.  The  foliage  is  very  dark 
and  distinct.  It  is  recommended  for  bedding 
purposes,  and  is  said  to  harmonise  well  with  sil- 
ver-leaved Pelargoniums  or  with  Phlox  Comtesse 

de  Jarnac.    Mr.  Smith,  of  Newry,  sends 

several  interesting  specimens,  including  Berberia 
primosa,  from  Yunnan,  with  whitish  fruits ;  B. 
virescens,  just  commencing  its  autumn  colouring, 
which  will  last  well  until  Christmas,  and  will  be 
still  beautiful  by  reason  of  its  brilliantly-coloured 
bark;  Coriaria  nepalensis,  in  flower  and  fruit; 
Carniola  (Genista)  mantica,  with  the  second  crop 
of  flowers  ;  Clematis  integrifolia  Durandii,  a  hand- 
some perennial  variety  ;  Cfethra  acuminata,  not 
so  sweetly  scented  as  C.  canescens,  but  earlier  in 
blooming  and  very  distinct;  Euonymus  verruco- 
sus, just  assuming  its  brilliant  autumn  colour ; 
Mallotus  japonicus  ;  Rosa  gymnocarpa,  in  fruit, 
and  two  new  Cratseguses,  C.  Integra  and  C.  dif- 
fusa, with  exceptionally  long,  thick  thorns. 
Amongst  several  interesting  and  uncom- 
mon shrubs  sent  by  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  & 
Son,  Exeter,  were  the  following : — Sambucus 
canadensis,  Sophora  flavescens,  Desmodium  tilise- 
folium,  Pentstemon  cordifolius,  Sorbus  ameri- 
cana,  Pavia  macrostachya,  Paliurus  aculeatus,. 
Eucryphia  pinuatifolia,  and  Coriaria  terminalis. 

A  selection  of  remarkably  fine  Pentste- 

mons  has  been  received  from  Messrs.  Fokbes, 
Ltd..  Hawick,  N.B.  This  firm's  strain  of  these 
useful  bedding  flowers  is  well  known  as  a  very 
flue  one ;  the  flowers  sent  are  not  only  large, 
but  possess  a  wide  range  of  colours. 

"The    Botanical    Magazine.  "—The    issue-l 
for  September  contains  notices  and  descriptions 
of  the   following  : — 

Aphelandra  tertr.\gona,  tab.  8272. — The- 1 
species  has  been  described  previously  under  the  I 
name  of  Justicia  tetragoua,  and  it  agrees  also- 1 
with  the  plant  figured  in  1798  as  Justicia  cristata.  F 
A  two-year-old  plant  flower»d  in  a  warm  house  at  I 
Kew  Gardens  during  September  of  last  year,  and  I 
another  specimen  flowered  this  year  in  May,  the-f 
time  of  flowering  depending  on  the  age  of  the  I 
plant  and  the  treatment  afforded  to  it.  It  enjoys- j 
a  rich  loamy  soil  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  j 
at  the  roots.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  is  a  J 
brilliant  pink. 

MEGACLiNnjM   purpureorachis,    tab.    8273. —  | 
This    plant    was    described    in    the    Gardeners'  \ 
Chronicle,  vol.   xlv.,  p.  293,  as  M.   Bufo,  wheal 
exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  at-j 
the    Royal    Horticultural    Society's    meeting    in. . 
April  last.     The  specimen  from  which  the  plant 
in    the    Botanical    Magazine     was    illustrated, 
flowered    in    the    Royal    Botanic    Garden,    Glas- 
nevin,  in  September,  1908.     The  flowers  are  de- 
veloped  on   a  broad,   flattened,   slightly   twisteii 
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rachis,  which  is  freely  dotted  with  purple  spots. 
The  individual  flowers  are  brown.  The  plant 
thrives  best  in  an "  intermediate  house,  with  a 
night  temperature  of  55"^.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  L.  Gentil,  on  the  Upper  Lomami,  a  tributary 
of   the   Congo. 

E.XOSTEMMA  SIIBCORD.\TDM,  tab.  8274. — The 
species  differs  from  others  of  the  genus  in  its 
subcordate  leaves.  It  is  very  closely  allied  to 
E.  floribunda,  but  has  larger  calyx-segments.  The 
plant  forms  a  small  shrub  about  3  feet  high. 
Its  flowers,  which  are  pure  white  and  very  frag- 
rant, are  produced  in  autumn.  It  thrives  best 
in  a  warm  plant  house,  such  as  is  suited  for 
Ixoras. 

EupuoBBiA  Ledienii,  tab.  8275. — The  species 
is  nearest  to  E.  coerulescens,  from  which  it  differs 
by  its  more  numerous  and  less  sinuous  angles,  its 
more  distant  and  less  marked  constrictions  "and 
shorter  spines.  The  spines  are  produced  in  pairs, 
and  are  from  2  to  4  lines  long.  The  cymes 
include  three  involucres,  each  of  the  latter  being 
1^  to  2  lines  long,  glabrous  and  yellow. 

Peliosanthes  violacea  var.  Clahkei,  tab. 
8276. — This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  species 
of  Peliosanthes  cultivated  at  Kew.  It  differs 
from  the  type  form  in  having  a  dark  purple 
perianth.  The  leaves  are  oblong-lanceolate,  about 
1  foot  in  length  and  2^  inches  wide.  The  racemes 
are  about  6  inches  long,  the  flowers  being  solitary 
in  the  axils  of  oblong,  acuminate  bracts.  The 
flowers  are  about  15  lines  in  diameter.  The 
plant  flowers  at  Kew  usually  in  April  in  a  tropi- 
cal house. 

Cherry  Leaf  Scorch.— In  certain  districts 
the  crop  of  Cherries  is  in  some  years  seriously 
reduced  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  a  fungus- 
disease  which  attacks  and  kills  the  leaves.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  disease  is  a  dull-brown  col- 
our of  the  leaves  on  which  yellow-orange  spots 
appear.  The  si^ots  increase  in  size. and  ultimattly 
invade  the  whole  leaf.  The  dead  leaves 
remain  on  the  trees,  and  on  them  the  winter, 
spores  (asco-spores)  develop.  Infection  of  the 
young  leaves  takes  place  about  June.  Where  it 
is  possible  to  devote  the  labour  to  the  purpose, 
the  disease  may  be  stamped  out  by  gathering  all 
the  affected  leaves,  both  those  on  the  trees  and 
on  the  ground,  and  burning  them.  This  whole- 
sale picking  and  destruction  of  diseased  leaves 
was  carried  out  some  years  ago  in  a  district  of 
Prussia  (Altenlaude)  with  complete  success.  The 
disease,  which  had  for  years  ruined  the  Cherry 
crop,  was  stamped  out  by  systematically  burn- 
ing the  leaves  during  two  successive  winters. 

Flora  of  the  Lower  and  Middle  Congo. 

— The  first  part  of  the  third  volume  of  the  fifth 
series  of  the  botanical  contributions  to  the 
Annates  cin  Mu^it  du  Congo  Bdgz  is  a  continua- 
tion of  the  Flora  of  the  Lower  and  Midrllz 
Congo,  by  Dr.  E.  de  Wildeman,  who  seems  to 
possess  an  inexhaustible  capacity  for  work.  This 
part  comprises  27  plates  and  147  pages  of  letter- 
press. Among  the  plants  firjured  Dorsteuia 
^ambuyaensis  is  remarkable  for  its  wide-spread- 
ing involucre  with  linear  bracts  4  inches  long. 
Of  the  polymorphic  genus  Clerodendron  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  new  species  in  Africa.  C. 
Pynaertii  has  a  large,  open,  campanulate  calyx 
from  which  emerges  a  very  slender  corolla  less 
ihan  an  inch  long.  C.  excavatum  has  stout, 
hollow,  prickly  branches  bearing  dense  clusters 
cf  almost  sessile  flowers  with  a  closed  calyx  and 
a  very  slender  tubular  corolla  5  inches  long. 
Monnera  congolana  (Anonacese)  bears  flowers  on 
very  long,  naked  stalks  in  clusters  on  the  old 
wood.  Cuestis  Laurentii  {Connaraceaae)  has 
densely-woolly  beaked  pods,  and  Trochomeria 
Verdickii,  of  which  only  the  male  flowers  are 
known,  is  a  singular  cucurbitaceous  plant  having 
included  stamens  and  long,  exceedingly  narrow 
reflexod  petals. 


Presentation  at  Cape  Town. -Mr.  H.  ]. 
Chalwin,  on  his  retirement  from  the  curator- 
ship  of  the  Municipal  Gardens,  Cape  Town, 
was  presented  with  a  dressing-case,  and  an 
illuminated  address.  The  Mayor  (Mr.  F.  W. 
Smith)  presided,  and  the  presentation  was  made 
by  the  Acting  Commissioner  (the  Hon.  D.  P.  de 
Villiers  Graaff).  Mr.  Chalwin  has  since 
1881  had  the  charge  of  the  Municipal  Ciardens, 
or  Staads  Tuin,  which  are  descended  from 
Governor  Van  der  Stel's  famous  garden  of 
230  years  ago.  In  the  year  1891  arrangements 
were  made  for  the  Government  to  hand  over  the 
Botanical  Gardens  to  the  City  authorities,  and 
to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  towards  their  upkeep. 
Sir.  Chalwin  brought  together  the  finest  collec- 
tion of  Orchids  in  South  Africa. 


Fig.  yS. — effect  of  the  unfavourable 

season  on  the  seeding  of  sweet  peas 

of  the  spencer  type. 

The  Sweet  Pea  Seed  Crop.  — U  is  well 
known  that  the  Spencer  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas 
do  not  seed  nearly  as  freely  as  those  of  the  old 
type.  It  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  some  of  the  choicest  **  Spencers  "  do  not 
yield  a  tenth  of  what  the  old  varieties  did,  and 
this  in  a  favourable  season.  This  year  the  pro- 
portion will  be  nearer  that  estimated  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Aldersey,  viz.,  one  twenty-fifth  or  one- 
thirtieth.  In  the  seed^growing  districts  t  f 
Essex  the  Sweet  Pea  crop  is  giving  growers 
anxious  concern.  Seed-pods  on  plants  on 
the    flat,     which     have    not    been    stickcd.    are 


almost  a  blank — in  many  instances  the  amount  of 
seed  used  for  stock  will  not  be  returned.  Crops 
which  have  been  sticked  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  spring  was  late  and  cold,  frosts  continued 
into  .June,  and  right  through  the  summer  the 
temperature  was  low,  especially  at  night-time. 
This  condition  of  affairs,  combined  with  rain 
almost  every  other  day,  except  for  a  fortnight 
in  xVugust,  has  prevented  the  flowers  setting. 
The  photograph,  reproduced  in  fig.  78,  was  sent 
us  by  a  well-known  firm,  and  represents  the  end 
of  a  row  of  Sweet  Peas  as  it  appeared  after  the 
rainstorm  of  August  25. 

Odourless  Onions.  —  According  to  an 
American  contemporary.  Wing  Hop,  a  Chinese 
gardener,  who  owns  a  small  truck  farm,  declares 
that  he  has  produced  an  odourless  Onion.  For 
years  Hop  lias  been  working  on  the  production 
of  an  Onion  which  would  have  all  the  taste  and 
other  qualities  of  the  normal  vegetable  but 
would  be  free  from  the  disagreeable  odour 
which  offends  so  many  people.  Now  he  claims 
to  have  succeeded,  and  his  contention  is  borne 
out  by  the  statement  of  many  of  his  white 
neighbours  and  rivals.  Having  regard  to  the 
close  association  between  taste  and  smell,  we 
confess  to  a  certain  measure  of  doubt  as  to 
whether,  in  divorcing  the  odour  from  the  Onion, 
Mr.  Wing  Hop  has  been  able  to  retain  the 
flavour. 

Cineraria  and  Chrysanthemum  Fly.— 
Leaflet  No.  27  of  the  series  issued  by  the  New 
Zealand  Department  of  Agriculture  describes  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  Department  to 
check  the  ravages  made  by  the  larvse  of  the  flies 
Phytomyza  negricornis  and  P.  chrysanthemi. 
The  larvsB  tunnel  through  the  leaves  after  the 
fashion  of  leaf-miners  in  general,  and  in  bad  sea- 
sons are  very  destructive.  Mr.  Kirk,  Govern- 
ment Biologist,  finds  that  the  females  do  not  lay 
eggs  on  plants  which  have  been  sprayed  with  tar 
water  (5  lb.  coal  tar  boiled  in  one  gallon  of 
v/ater  for  20  minutes  ;  then  diluted  with  50  gal- 
lons of  fresh  water  and  stirred  till  well  mi.xed). 
This  remedy  might  well  be  tried  in  this  country 
as  a  .specific  against  the  Celery  fly,  which  in 
some  seasons  does  so  much  damage  to  the  young 
plants.  Since  the  Celery  plants  are  attacked  in 
the  very  young  stage,  there  would  be  little  risk 
of  the  tar  affecting  the  taste  of  the  mature 
Celery.  The  Leaflet  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
on  the  Celery  Kly,  No.  35,  recommends  the  use 
of  a  spray  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  paraffin, 
soft  soap  and  water  (paraflin  1  quart,  soft  soap 
i    lb.,    water   10   gallons). 

SOCIETE      FRANCAISE      D  HORTICULTU  RE      DE 

LoNDRES. — The  annual  report,  balance  sheet, 
and  list  of  members  has  been  issued  by  the  Lon- 
don Society  of  French  Gardeners.  The  continued 
and  steady  increase  numerically  and  financially 
which  the  society  enjoys  is  due,  in  a  large 
measure,  to  the  personal  and  active  interest  of 
the  president,  Mr.  George  Schneiher.  The 
society,  which  will  soon  attain  its  majority,  ha3 
been  the  means  of  helping  many  a  young  gar- 
dener to  advance  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
this  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel.  The  issue 
under  notice  contains  an  excellent  portrait 
frontispiece  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitch,  accompanied 
by  a  biographical  notice.  There  is  also  the  usual 
matter  relating  to  the  society's  rules,  lists  of 
members,  library  catalogue,  balance-sheet,  and 
reports  of  the  monthly  meetings.  An  account 
also  appears  of  the  annual  dinner,  with  the  text 
of  the  various  speeches  delivered  on  that  occa- 
sion. The  remainder  of  the  volume  is  devoted 
to  the  papers  read  by  the  young  member.^  at  the 
society's  monthly  meetings.  Of  these  articles, 
the  more  interesting  are  those  ..on  the  leading 
London  parks.  Pear  culture  in  England,  the 
Temple  Show,  Roses  for  forcing,  the  Bouvardia, 
and  ail  acccnint  of  Messrs.   RocnFouu's  nursery. 
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Cucumber  and  Melon  Canker.  —  This 
disease,  described  recently  by  Dr.  Grossen- 
EACHER  as  being  due  to  a  fungus  Mycospliaerella 
citrullina  Grossenb.,  has  now,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Mr.  G.  Massee,  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  this  country.  The  symptoms  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  Melons  are  as  follow  : — 
Wilting  of  leaves;  stem  nodes,  particularly  those 
hear  the  ground,  present  a  water-logged  appear- 
ance and  may  exude  gum ;  the  plant  collapses 
arid  dies.  At  a  late  stage  the  diseased  patches 
becoine  ashy-grey  or  white  in  colour  and  the 
epidermis  is  broken  up  and  studded  with  numer- 
ous perithecia  belonging  to  the  conidial  stage  of 
the  fungus.  Later  in  the  ascigerous  stage  the 
resting  spores  are  produced.  Mr.  Massee  has 
found  that  the  disease  is,  unfortunately,  not  con- 
fined to  ilelons,  but  also  affects  Tomatos,  which, 
according  to  the  grower's  statement,  were  so 
rapidly  affected  as  to  fall  over  like  ninepins. 
Cucumbers,  which  are  said  to  be  immune  from 
this  disease  in  the  United  States,  are  at- 
tacked by  it  in  this  country.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  warm  moist  conditions  of  indoor  cultivation 
iu'ovide  those  under  which  the  fungus  becomes 
actively  parasitic ;  for  inoculation  experiments, 
successful  in  this  country,  are  generally  failures 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  plants  are  culti- 
vated in  the  open.  The  spores  appear  to  be 
very  resistant  to  fungicides,  and  it  is  reoom- 
-mended,  as  a  preventive  measure,  to  spray  the 
plants  several  times  with  Bordeau.x  mi.\ture.  The 
report  in  the  Jhdlcttn  is  illustrated  by  a  plate 
showing  the  canker-like  effect  on  the  stem  of  the 
Tomato,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  desciiption  of 
the  two  forms  of  spores,  condia  and  ascus-spores. 

The  Use  of  Cut  Potatos  for  "  Seed.' — 

From  experiments  carried  out  at  Frankenthal 
by  Messrs.  J.  Osterspey  &  Renner,  and  pub- 
lished in  Milt,  der  Deui^icher  Landwiri^rhaft 
Gesell.,  Jlay  1,  1909,  it  appears  that  the  yield 
obtained  from  Potato  tubers  cut  lengthwise  is, 
under  suitable  conditions,  equal  to  that  of  mid- 
sized tubers  of  the  same  weight.  The  times  at 
which  it  is  best  to  cut  the  tubers  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be  planted 
and  on  the  weather.  In  dry  soils  and  during  cold 
weather,  it  is  found  that  the  cutting  of  the 
tubers  is  best  done  shortly  before  planting ; 
whereas,  on  wet  soil  and  during  warm,  damp 
weather,  the  tubers  should  be  cut  some  days  (two 
to  eight)  before  they  are  planted.  When  cut 
some  days  before  planting,  the  tubers  may  be 
protected  from  drying  by  a  covering  of  sacks. 

Fumigation  of  Nursery  Stock.  —  Ex- 
periments made  by  W  E.  Brixton,  and  re- 
ported in  the  Journal  nf  J^conoinic  Entonio/oiji/, 
I.,  1908.  demonstrate  that  carbon-bisulphide  and 
carbon  tetrachloride  are  efficient  substitutes  for 
hydrocyanic  acid  gas  for  the  fumigation  of  nur- 
sery stock.  Apples  infested  with  San  Jose  scale 
were  used  for  the  experiments.  AVhen  carbon- 
bisulphide  was  used,  it  was  found  that  60  ounces 
to  100  cubic  feet,  allowed  to  act  for  three  hours 
at  59°,  killed  all  the  scale  and  left  the  trees 
uninjured.  Carbon  tetrachloride,  30  ounces  to  100 
cubic  feet,  was  equally  fatal  to  the  scale  and  in- 
nocuous to  the  trees. 

Thc-  Experimental  Error  in  Field 
Trials,  a  sliort  paper  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall, 
F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Rothamsted  E.xperimental 
Station,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  (Vol.  xvi..  No.  5,  August,  1909), 
should  prove  valuable  to  horticultural  instructors 
and  others  who  are  occupied  m  carrying  out 
that  most  difficult  form  of  experiment  known 
as  field  trials.  Mr.  Hall  shows  by  striking 
examples  that,  in  all  such  methods  of  experi- 
ment, there  is  inevitably  an  element  of  error, 
and  that  the  unavoidable  error  may  be  as  much 
as,     or,     indeed,     exceed,   10  per   cent.       Hence 


it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  conclusion 
of  value  from  results  which  fall  within  this  mar- 
gin of  error.  In  order  to  eliminate  the  experi 
mental  error,  due  to  chance  differences  of  soil, 
&c.,  it  is  necessary,  either  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ments year  after  year,  or  to  conduct  them  on  a 
number  of  plots.  It  is  no  good  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  experimental  plot  and  to  think  that 
the  error  will  be  eliminated  if  the  results  are 
estimated  from  samples  taken  from  selected  parts 
of  the  large  plots.  Increased  accuracy  is  rather  to 
be  obtained  by  increasing  the  number  of  plots  and 
decreasing  their  size,  so  that  the  whole  produce 
of  each  plot  may  be  measured.  In  the  past,  so 
many  results  of  field  trials  have  proved  mislead- 
ing or  untrustworthy,  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
these  considerations,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  engaged  in  this  form  of  experimentation  will 
give  heed  to  Mr.  Hall's  advice. 

Tulipomania. — A  very  attractive  paper  on  the 
introduction  of  the  Tulip  is  contributed  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  JIurray  to  the  current  number 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  (Vol.  xxxv..  Part  1,  July,  1909).  Mr. 
Murray  gives  an  historical  account  of  what  is 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Tulip  into  England,  beginning  with  the  quota- 
tion from  Richard  Hakluyt,  who,  in  1582,  in 
his  Ihmemhranres  of  Thivijs  to  be  Endeavoured 
at  Constantinople,  records  the  bringing  into  Eng- 
land from  Vienna  of  divers  kinds  of  flowers 
called  Tulipas,  procured  from  Constantinople  a 
little  before  by  an  excellent  man  called  JI. 
Carolus  Clusius.  It  is  probable,  however,  as  Mr. 
Murray  proceeds  to  point  out,  that  it  was  An- 
GERius  Ghislenius  Busbequius,  an  ambassador 
of  Ferdinand  I.  to  the  Sultan,  who  first  brought 
seeds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople 
to  Western  Europe.  The  cult  of  the  Tulip  spread 
fast,  for  even  in  1590  Tulips  were  becoming  popu- 
lar in  Holland.  Mr.  Murray's  paper,  which  is 
admirably  illustrated,  provides  fascinating  read- 
ing, not  only  with  respect  to  the  history  of  the 
Tulip  and  of  its  chief  forms,  but  also  of  that 
astonishing  period  when  a  veritable  mania  for 
Tulips — recalling,  but  also  far  surpassing,  a  re- 
cent mania  for  a  less  beautiful  plant — broke  out 
in  Holland  and  spread  over  Europe. 

Bankruptcy  Statistics  Relating  to 
Gardeners.    Florists   and    Nurserymen. — 

The  26lh  annual  report  of  the  Inspector-General 
in  Bankruptcy  for  last  year  contains  the  follow- 
ing particulars:  In  1904  there  were  49  failures 
a'mong  gardeners,  florists,  and  nurserymen,  with 
liabilities  estimated  at  £29,104.  In  1905  there 
were  31  failures,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
£27,065.  In  1906  there  were  32  failures,  with  a 
total  indebtedness  of  £62,343.  In  1907  there 
were  45  failures,  with  liabilities  amounting  to 
£35,467,  and  last  year  there  were  48  failures, 
with  liabilities  amounting  to  £43,811,  so  that 
compared  with  1907  there  was  last  year  an 
increase  of  three  in  the  number  of  failures,  and 
an  increase  of  £8,344  in  the  estimated  amount  of 
the  liabilities. 

Publications  Received.  —  Comments  of 
the  Joint  Railway  and  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee on  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
Railway  Conference  (London;  Tavistock  Hotel, 
Coveut  Garden,  W.C  )— Proceedings  of  the 
Agri-  Horticultural  Society  of  Madras.  (.January 
toJIaioh,  VM).]— Bulletins  Nos.  109  and  110 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Nebraska,  (Nebraska  :  Lincoln.)  —  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agric  Ature,  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  Bulletin  No.  82 :  Part  I.  The 
Colorado  Potato  Beetle  in  Virginia  in  190.S,  by 
C.  H.  Popenoe.  Bulletin  No.  61  :  Part  VII.  New 
Breeding  Records  of  the  Coffoe-Bean  Weevil,  by 
E.  S.  Tucker.  (Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing Office.) -Some  Small  Houses.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Walter  G.  Ross.  (Loudon:  W,  G.  Ross,  1, 
West  Street,  Finsbury  Circus,  E.G.) 


A  MARKET  FRUIT-GROWER'S  YEAR. 

The  first  15  days  of  August  were  remarkable, 
for  the  most  part,  for  intense  heat,  long  hours 
of  sunshine,  and  absolute  drought.  For  ripen- 
ing the  Plum  and  early  Apple  crops  this  weather 
v.-as  splendid ',  but  in  my  own  district,  where 
the  rainfall  of  June  and  July  had  been  only 
moderate,  more  good  would  have  been  done  by 
an  alternation  of  showers  and  sunshine.  How- 
ever, we  had  rain  enough  in  the  next  ten  days, 
greatly  impeding  the  raising  of  the  Potato  crop, 
mainly  consisting  of  Second  Earlies,  which  in 
this  southern  district  are  quite  fit  to  be  dug  up 
in  August.  .My  crop  of  British  Queens  proved 
disappointing.  The  haulm  had  been  magnificent; 
but,  partly  because  there  had  not  been  rain 
enough  in  June,  and  partly  on  account  of  dis- 
ease, it  died  off  prematurely,  and  thus  reduced 
the  yield  of  tubers  from  a  promised  10  tons  per 
acre  to  about  7  tons.  Up-to-date,  on  the  other- 
hand,  now  just  being  lifted,  seems  likely  to  yield 
fully  10  tons  per  acre. 

Plums  and  their  Prices. 
That  the  Plum  crop  is  a  small  one  in  the 
country  at  large  is  proved  by  the  prices  realised 
up  to  the  time  of  writing.  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific appears  to  have  been  generally  better  cropped 
than  any  other  variety.  These  Plums  sold 
well  for  the  most  part,  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  half- 
sieve  of  28  lbs.  having  been  the  prevailing  price, 
though  in  one  week-end  there  was  a  temporary 
glut,  which  brought  the  price  down  to  2s.,  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  Is.  6d.  for  a  small  consign- 
ment. A  recovery,  however,  quickly  took  place, 
and  Czars  came  in  at  3s.  or  3s.  6d.,  rising  later 
to  4s.  or  4s.  6d.  My  own  crops  of  both  these 
varieties  were  excellent;  but  Czars  were  not 
generally  abundant.  The  greatest  yield  with  me 
was  that  of  Gisborne,  picked  green  because  there 
was  a  wide  gap  between  the  ripening  of  Czars 
and  the  colouring  of  Victorias,  and  the  demand 
was  so  good  that  these  green  Plums  sold  at  3s. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  half-sieve,  as  compared  with  last 
year's  Is.  6d.  for  ripe  Gisbornes.  The  yield  of 
Gisbornes  exceeded  that  of  either  of  the  two  ear- 
lier varieties  named  above,  being  at  the  rate  of 
5  tons  3  cwts.  per  acre.  This  Plum  is  much 
underrated.  Usually  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for 
tarts,  puddings  or  jam.  Fruits  of  the 
V  ictoria  variety  are  reported  to  be  gen- 
erally thin  on  the  trees,  but  are  '  abun- 
dant in  my  plantations.  I  have  not  marketed 
any  at  the  time  of  writing,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  expect  them  to  sell  v.ell.  Pond's  Seed- 
ling and  ilonarcii  are  not  abundant,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  predict  that  they  will  make  £s.  or  6s.  per 
half-sieve.  It  is  quite  cheering  to  have  rem.i- 
nerative  prices  for  Plums,  after  two  or  three 
years  of  miserably  low  prices. 

Apples. 

As  in  the  case  of  Plums,  the  prices  of  Apples 
indicate  a  general  shortness  in  the  supply.  For 
fruits  of  best  quality,  dessert  varieties,  4s.  to  5s. 
per  half-sieve  of  21  lbs.,  have  been  common 
rates,  while  large  culinary  Apples  iiave  made 
3s.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  Apples  this 
season  are  small,  and  in  the  cases  of  some  varie- 
ties they  are  scabby  or  spotted  also.  The  aphis 
and  the  Apple  sucker  are  accountable  for  the 
failure  of  many  Apples  to  develop  properly ; 
moreover,  the  check  to  the  flow  of  ?ap 
caused  by  the  cold  we.ither  of  June  and  July 
had  an  injurious  influence.  One.  great  help  to 
the  sale  of  Apples  hitherto  has  been  the  absence 
of  strong  wind  to  cause  windfa  i,  -^diicli  fre- 
quently causes  a  glut  in  the  markets  at  the  end 
of  August.  Some  varieties  have  fallen  freely, 
it  is  true,  but  in  nothing  like  the  numbers  com- 
mon in  windy  seasons.     Cooking  varieties  that 
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were  sold  last  year  at  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  (best)  and 
Is.  to  Is.  3d.  (second  quality),  have  been  making 
(juite  half  as  much  again  this  season.  One  of 
the  best  tests  of  a  prolific  Apple  season  is  to  be 
found  in  the  observation  of  the  very  old  trees  to  be 
seen  in  farm  orchards  and  cottage  gardeiis. 
Last  year  these  old  trees  were  fairly  loaded  with 
the  poor  fruit  which  is  all  that  they  ever  bear; 
lliis  year  they  are  almost  or  entirely  barren. 

Blackbirds  have  been  and  are  still  e,\tremely 
mischievous  in  pecking  holes  in  dessert  Apples, 
and  even  in  the  more  attractive  fruits  of  culinary 
sorts.  The  proportion  of  Apples  thus  rendered 
unmarketable  is  a  serious  item  in  the  grower's 
returns.  In  the  case  of  one  variety,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  gather  the  fruit,  before  it  was  ripe, 
to  prevent  the  spoiling  of  more  than  half  the 
crop.  The  thrush,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes, 
does  not  interfere  materially,  if  at  all,  with  the 
Apple  crop.  If  the  fruit-grower's  interest  alone 
liad  to  be  considered,  the  extermination  of  black- 
birds would  be  desirable,  on  account  of  their 
voracity  for  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cherries, 
Currants,  Apples,  Pears  and  ripe  Plums. 
Thrushes  are  as  bad  amongst  small  fruits,  but 
not  in  the  case  of  Apples  or  Pears,  so  far  as  my 
observation  enables  me  to  judge.  "We  have  a 
plague  of  wasps  this  season,  the  worst  ever 
known.  Fruits  pecked  by  birds  are  devoured 
by  wasps,  and  some  kinds,  such  as  Plums  and 
'Nectarines,  are  attacked  by  them  and  by  large 
blue  flies. 

Budding  Plum  Trees. 

The  budding  of  Plum  stocks  has  been  extremely 
troublesome  this  season,  because  it  has  been 
impossible  to  get  the  wood  out  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  bud  scions  without  tearing  the 
inner  layer  of  the  bark.  Possibly  the  rapid 
.ripening  of  j  oung  shoots  by  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  the  first  half  of  August  is  accountable 
for  this  difficulty. 

'  In  the  rush  of  fruit  picking  and  marketing, 
'and  the  digging  and  marketing  of  Potatos,  much 
pressing  work  is  apt  to  be  neglected.  Hoeing 
by  horse-power  or  by  hand  can  be  carried  on  if 
extra  labour  be  employed  ;  but  such  delicate  work 
-as  the  summer  pruning  of  Apple  trees  cannot  be 
.entrusted  to  a  casual  labourer.  In  my  own  case, 
I  would  rather  leave  it  undone  than  give  it 
lo  anyone  but  myself.  The  mere  thin- 
ning of  mature  trees  can  be  done  by  any  in- 
telligent workman  with  a  little  instruction  ;  but 
it  is  so  easy  to  do  more  harm  than  good  by 
summer  pruning,  particularly  among  young 
trees,  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  the 
selection  of  the  operator.  Even  in  the  case  of 
hoeing,  it  is  not  easy  everywhere  to  obtain  extra 
men  while  the  corn  harvest  is  in  full  swing,  and 
.where  there  is  not  this  difficulty,  a  grower  is 
tempted  to  defer  urgent  work  until  his  regular 
hands  are  available  for  it,  in  order  to  keep  down 
T6xpenses.  This  is  seldom  a  good  policy,  as  it 
commonly  happens  that  weeds  become  rampant 
at  this  period  of  the  season,  while  rainy  weather 
in  the  autumn  renders  it  impossible  to  destroy 
Jhem  thoroughly  later.  For  this  reason  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Potato  growing  on 
a  fruit  farm  is  not  desirable,  because  it  absorbs 
the  attention  of  men  who  are  wanted  for  hoeing 
during  the  period  of  raising  the  Potato  crop. 
The  miserably  low  prices  of  Potatos  for  the 
Second  year  in  succession  have  influenced 
me  in  this  conclusion.  The  fact  is  that 
the  production  of  Potatos  in  Great  Britain 
JB-  now  overdone,  not  on  account  of  any 
increase  in  the  acreage  of  the  crop,  but  on  ac- 
fccunt  of  the  yield  having  been  enhanced  by  the 
choice  of  prolific  varieties,  improved  cultivation 
and  manuring,  the  use  of  sprouted  seed,  and 
spraying.  My  starting  price  for  Second  Earlies 
this  season  was  only  half  what  it  was  in  the 
first  two  or  three  years  of  the  present  century. 
A  Suitifwrii  Oruwcr. 
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(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  yesponsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Hampton  Court  Grapes. — In  order 
to  ascertain  the  actual  weight  of  the  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  shown  at  the  re- 
cent R.H.S.  meeting  from  Hampton  Court, 
they  were  weighed  next  morning  at  Frogmore, 
and  found  to  exceed  3  lbs.  each,  one  weighing 
as  much  as  3  lbs.  14  ozs.  In  his  book  on  Vines 
caul  Vine  Culture,  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron  refers  to 
the  berries  of  the  Hampton  Court  vine  as  being 
small,  but  berries  almost  an  inch  long  and  nearly 
5  inches  in  circumference  such  as  were  exhi- 
bited cannot  be  called  small.  When  Mr.  Barron 
saw  the  vine  it  was  carrying  the  enoi-mous  crop 
of  1,700  bunches  in  one  season,  and  the  berries 
were  no  doubt  small,  and  the  bunches  were 
about  half  a  pound  each.  The  great  vine  at  Cum- 
berland Lodge  is  held  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hampton  Court  vine,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
belief  abroad  that  it  bears  more  resemblance  to 
the  Hamburgh  strain  once  known  and  grown  in 
the  old  vinery  at  Chiswick  many  years  ago  as  the 
Frankenthal.  If  there  be  some  differences  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  hammered  form  of  the  ber- 
ries at  Cumberland  Lodge,  no  such  marks  being 
seen  on  the  Hampton  Court  berries,  that  may  be 
evidence  of  distinctness  or  of  a  product  of  diverse 
soil.  It  would  be  interesting  could  "  eyes  "  be 
obtained  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  finest  Black 
Hamburgh  vines  in  the  kingdom  and  be  grown 
at  Wisley  under  similar  conditions.  It  could 
then  be  clearly  determined  whether  all  Black 
Hamburghs  are  alike  or  whether  any  of  them 
differ.     V>. 

Antirrhinum  sempervirens.  —  Although 
overlooked  by  your  correspondent  Wyndham 
Fitzherbert  {p.  166),  this  Antirrhinum  is  men- 
tioned in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening. 
Following  a  description  of  Antirrhinum  molle,  it 
is  stated  that  Antirrhinum  sempervirens  comes 
close  to  this  species.  Again,  in  such  an  old  pub- 
lication as  Loudon's  Hortus  Uritannlcus,  the 
name  occurs.  Its  native  country  is  there  given 
as  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  date  of  introduction 
1821.      \V\ 

Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis. — I  enclose  a  spike 
of  Sweet  Pea  Helen  Lewis  with  seven  flowers  on 
it.  We  find  this  variety  one  of  the  best  of  its 
colour  for  furnishing  cut  blooms  for  decorating 
purposes.  Several  other  spikes  had  five  flowers, 
but  this  is  the  first  I  have  cut  with  seven. 
Thos.  Simpson^  Henham.  Gardens,  Wangford 
Suffoll'.  [The  unusual  number  of  flowers  is  due 
to  fasciation. — Eos,] 

Robinia  Pseud  acacia  (False  Acacia).— 
Probably  no  other  tree  can  compare  with  the 
False  Acacia  for  withstanding  the  prolonged 
heat  and  drought  of  our  larger  centres  of  indus- 
try, a  fact  that  has  been  brought  forcibly  home 
to  us  by  the  behaviour  of  the  tree  both  in  France 
and  England  during  unusually  warm  summers. 
When  most  vegetation  is  burnt  up,  the  Lime  and 
Elm  look  seared  and  sickly,  and  the  Holly  is 
dying  out  owing  to  the  long-continued  drought 
and  heat,  the  Acacia  stands  nobly  forth  in  all  its 
freshness  of  branch  and  leaf,  and,  if  anything, 
blooms  all  the  more  freely  for  the  scorching  heat 
and  want  of  moisture  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
Almost  by  the  hundred  may  the  False  Acacia  be 
seen  in  London  and  many  other  English  towns. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  trees,  with 
its  great  wealth  of  pure  white  flowers  and  beau- 
tiful Pea-green  foliage.  As  a  town  tree,  it  re- 
tains its  rich  verdure  till  well  on  in  autumn.  It 
grows  freely  in  almost  any  soil,  reproducing  itself 
in  suitable  positions,  and  soon  forms  a  handsome 
tree  of  almost  giant  proportions.  The  most  suit- 
able for  town  planting  are  the  upright-growing 
and  free-flowering  kinds.  The  varieties  known 
as  Decaisneana,  microphylla  and  sophorfef"lia 
are  most  to  be  desired.      .1.    /'.    W filter. 

Two  Good  Late  Strawberries.  — 17.  H.  Y. 
p.  171.  is  ill  error  regarding  the  variety  Leader. 
At  the  latter  end  of  last  century  you 
did  me  the  honour  to  print  in  your  columns 
a  note  in  which,  under  a  system  of  culture  de- 
tailed, I  claimed  for  Leader  tlie  distinction  of 
producing  the  largest  weight  of  fruit  possible 
in  anv  variety  then  in  cultivation.  Leader, 
as  its  name  impbi's.  is  a  first  carlv  Strawberry. 


but  is  not  by  any  means  of  recent  introduction. 
Subject  to  these  two  corrections,  his  note  is 
very  practical.  1*.  G.,  Whitfield  Gardens,  Al- 
lensmore,  Hereford. 
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CARLISLE    HORTICULTURAL. 

Sei'tember  1,  2. — The  second  annual  show 
of  this  society,  held  in  the  Market  Hall  on  these 
dates,  was  a  great  success.  The  budding  is 
large,  spacious,  and  well  lighted,  and  very  suit- 
able for  a  flower  show.  Exhibits  of  Sweet  Peas, 
of  which  there  were  upwards  of  1,000  vases, 
formed  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  show. 
Competition  in  most  of  the  classes  was  very  keen. 
The  Silver  Cup  offered  for  the  best  exhibit 
of  24  blooms  of  Cactus-flowered  Dahlias  was  won 
by  ilr.  G.  Bowness,  Riverside  Nursery,  Glas- 
gow ;  the  2nd  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr.  G. 
FiNDLEY,  East  Layton  Hall,  Darlington.  The 
best  exhibit  of  12  Cactus  Dahlias  was  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Veitch,  The  Cemetery,  Carlisle.  The 
same  exhibitor  was  also  first  in  the  class  for  12 
Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias,  but  he  was  beaten  by 
Mr.  G.  Bowness  in  the  class  for  six  vases  of 
Pompon  Dahlias.  Jlr.  Bowness  also  won  the 
premier  place  in  the  class  for  four  vases  of  Cac- 
tus-flowered Dahlias.  : 

In  the  classes  for  Roses,  Miss  Helen  Rhodes, 
Barrock  Park,  won  the  Ist  prize  for  12  blooms 
and  Mr.  W.  S.  Haslington  was  placed  1st  for 
six  varieties.  Miss  Rhodes  taking  2nd  place  in 
this  class.  Mr.  VV.  'Veitch  excelled  in  the 
classes  for  Fancy  Pansies,  Show  Pansies.  Stocks 
and  Gladioli.  The  best  collection  of  hardy  herba- 
ceous flowers  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  Robert- 
son. The  Knells ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Rhodes,  Barrock 
Park.  Stove  plants  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  A. 
Knight.  In  a  good  competition.  Mr.  Adam 
Knight,  Brayton  Hall,  carried  off  the  premier 
honour  for  a  decorated  dinner  table  :  Mr.  C.  Row- 
land, Mickleton,  being  2nd. 

"Vegetables. — A  Silver  Cup  was  offered  for  a 
collection  of  vegetables.  The  trophy  was  won  by 
Mr.  C.  Rowland,  Jlr.  J.  Foreesteb,,  Whitley 
Bay,  being  second.  Mr.  Rowland  also  ex- 
celled in  tile  class  for  a  collection  of  six  varie- 
ties of  vegetnbles.  This  exhibitor  also  showed  the 
best  Parsnips  and  the  best  Onions  and  Celo-y. 
Other  prominent  prize-winners  in  the  vegetable 
classes  were  Jlessrs.  J.  J.  Grieve,  W.  Clarke, 
G.  iliLLiCAN,  Hallbankgate,  J,  H.ardcastle, 
H.   Pigney,  R.   Horne  and  T.  Tait. 

Fruit. — In  the  important  class  for  a  collec- 
tion of  fruit,  Mr,  A.  Hardwood,  Netherby,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  ;  2nd,  >lr.  \V.  Scott, 
Edenhall.  The  best  black  Grapes  were  shown 
by  Mr.  \V.  Scott,  and  the  best  white  Grapes 
by  !\lr.  W,  Fixter.  Mr.  Scott  also  showed 
the  best  collection  of  hardy   fruit. 

The  amateur  and  cottry^iers'  classes  were 
numerous,  and  well  contested. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  were  a  ■  feature  of 
the  show,  the  more  important  being  the  fol- 
lowing : — Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  ex- 
hibited a  large  circular  group  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  for  which  a  Gold  Medal  was 
awarded ;  Jlessrs.  George  Fairburn  &  Sons, 
Botcherby  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  w-ere  also  awarded 
a  Gold  iledal  for  a  display  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  floral  designs  and  Sweet  Peas ; 
a  Silver  gilt  Medal  was  awarded  to  Mesisrs. 
Little  &  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  for  a  stand  cf 
hardy  plants  in  pots ;  Mes.«rs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  received  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  an 
exhibit  consisting  chiefly  of  Dahlias  ;  a  fine  col- 
lection of  vegetables  was  staged  by  Messrs. 
Clibran  &  Son,  Altrincham :  it  consisted  of 
well  -  grown  specimens,  and  was  awarded 
a  Sliver  Medal:  Messrs.  Stormonth  &  Son, 
Kirkbride,  Carlisle,  received  a  Silver  Medal  for 
a  very  interesting  example  of  a  water  garden 
and  rockery  ;  for  a  collection  of  Pliloxes  growi» 
in  pots  .Me.ssrs.  E.  V.  Fairburn  &  Son,  Eden- 
town  Nurseries,  Carlisle,  received  a  Silver 
Medal ;  the  stand  also  included  an  assortment 
of   cut   herbaceous   plants. 

The  Cumberland  County  Council  (per  Afr. 
W.  B.  Little)  exhibited  30  varieties  of  Apples 
from  the  coiinlv  experimental  fruit  plots,  with 
a  view  to  demonstrating  the  most  suitable  varie- 
tie>i   for   the   locality. 
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CENTENARY    EXHIBITION,    SEPTEMBER    8    and    9. 


The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  this  year  has  marked  the 
centenary  of  the  Society,  which  was  established 
in  1809.  Though  this  centenary  exhibition  was 
not  of  much  greater  extent  than  usual,  it  cer- 
tainly well  maintained  a  high  average  of  merit. 
The  leading  features  were  the  Grapes  and  other 
indoor  fruits,  the  wonderful  collections  of  hardy 
cut  flowers,  and  the  splendid  vegetables.  Hardy 
fruits  and  certain  cut  flowers  would  have  been 
even  finer  had  the  season  been  more  propitious  ; 
but  development  has  been  slow  in  the  recent 
summer,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  sunshine  has 
naturally  been  felt  even  more  severely  in  northern 
districts'  than  in  the  English  southern  counties. 

We  fear  that  the  Society  is  not  so  prosperous 
as  it  should  be.  Its  present  energies  are 
mainly  devoted  to  the  holding  of  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  horticultural  subjects  of  in- 
terest, and  to  the  promotion  of  two  great  competi- 
tive exhibitons  each  year.  For  some  time  past 
these  competitive  exhibitions  have  not  attracted 
the  number  of  people  necessary  to  maintain  the 
financial  position  at  a  proper  degree  of  pros- 
perity. This  condition  of  affairs,  reacting  upon 
the  shows  themselves,  has  tended  to  impoverish 
the  displays  and  weaken  enthusiasm.  But  the 
centenary  is  likely  to  have  a  good  effect  in  cor- 
recting these  matters.  It  has  caused  the  Council 
and  others  to  read  up  the  history  of  the  Society, 
and  thus  to  recognise  and  take  pride  in  the 
valuable  work  that  has  been  done  through  its 
agency.  They  are  now  reading  the  destiny  of  the 
Society  in  the  light  of  its  proud  past,  and  it  was 
evident  during  our  short  visit  to  the  Scottish 
capital  that  there  is  a  feeling  of  discontent  at 
the  present  condition  of  things.  This  feeling 
could  easily  be  detected  during  the  proceedings 
at  the  dinner  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the 
Royal  British  Hotel,  when  Mr.  J.  W.  McHattie 
(vice-president)  presided,  and  speeches  were  made 
by  Jlr.  W.  H.  Massie,  Mr.  R.  Laird,  Mr.  J. 
Methven.  J. P.,  Mr.  J.  Whytock,  Mr.  David  W. 
Thomsoi.,  the  Chairman,  an'd  others.  Two  points 
raiser!  in  these  speeches  deserve  serious 
consideration.  The  first  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Whytock,  and  related  to  the  suitability  of 
the  Waverley  Market  for  the  spring  and  summer 
shows.  We  think  it  likely  that  Scottish  people, 
being  more  accustomed  to  it,  fail  to  notice  the 
somewhat  depressing  effect  which  this  building 
has  upon  the  general  visitor.  For  ourselves,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Whytock's  suggestion  that  the 
shows  may  prove  more  attractive  to  the  general 
public  if  they  are  held  in  one  of  the  city  parks 
is  a  very  reasonable  one. 

The  other  point  was  raised  by  the  Chairman, 
and  consisted  in  a  plea  for  the  two  leading  Scot- 
tish societies  to  amalgamate.  The  Royal  Caledo- 
nian Horticultural  Association  and  the  Scottish 
Horticultural  Society  are  each  doing  good  work 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  for  Scottish  horticul- 
ture generally,  but  the  position  would  doubt- 
less be  much  strengthened  if,  instead  of  separate 
organisations,  a  united  executive  were  estab- 
lished for  the  furtherance  of  a  definite  pro- 
gramme. 

In  the  following  report  reference  is  made  to  the 
leading  classes,  but  there  are  so  many  classes 
fo."  cut  flowers  and  small  numbers  of  specimen 
plants,  that  it  has  not  been  possible  to  refer  to 
them  all  in  detail.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Chairman  at  the  dinner  referred  in  feeling  terms 
to  the  loss  the  Society  sustained  on  Monday  last 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  "j.   Forbes. 

The  arrangements  for  the  present  show  were 
largely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Richardson, 
the  secretary,  Mr.  McKenzie,  being  temporarily 
indisposed. 

Dessert  Tables. 

This  class  is  similar  to  that  recently  reported 
at  the  Shrewsbury  Show,  differing  only  in  de- 
tail, the  lesser  number  of  dishes  of  fruit, 
&c.  The  tables  in  this  case  were  10  feet  by  4 
feet  6  inches.  Not  more  than  16  dishes  of  fruit 
could  be  shown,  and  these  had  to  be  selected 
from  a  list  of  fruits  published  in  the  schedule. 
The  1st  prize  consisted  of  £5,  and  the  2nd 
£3  10s.  Separate  prizes  were  awarded  for  the 
decorations  of  plants  and  flowers. 

There  were  only  two  exhibits  in  this  class,  one 


from  the  Duke  of  Portl.'INd,  K.G.,  Welbeck, 
Notts,  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  and  the  other  from 
the  Earl  of  Haeeington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
'(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre).  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  The  point- 
ing was  as  follows  : — 


Apples    (1) 


Apples 

Figs 

Grapes. 


(2) 


Black  (1) 
Grapes,  Black  (2) 
Grapes,  White  (1) 
Grapes.  White  (2) 
Melon  (1) 
Melon  (2) 
Nectarines   (1)... 
Nectarines   (2)... 
Peaches   (1) 
Peaches   (2)      ... 
Pears   (1) 
Pears   (2) 
Plums    ... 


Possible 
nuuiber 

of  points. 

...     7 

...     7 

...     7 


10 


Total 


127 


Number 
of  points 
awarded. 

61 

6i 

5^ 

7i 


7 

5 
6 
7 

^ 

6 

5i 


107 


The  Grapes  shown  were  Madresfield  Court, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Chasselas  Napoleon,  there  being  one  bunch  of 
each.  The  Peaches  were  Princess  and  Belle- 
garde,  the  Nectarines,  Elruge.  Victoria  and  Pine- 
apple, Plums  Washington.  Melons  The  Budget  and 
an  unnamed  seedling.  Figs  Negro  Largo,  Pears 
iMarguerite  Marillat  and  Jules  Guyot,  and  Apples 
Ribston  Pippin  and  Cox's  Orange  Seedling. 
The  2nd  prize  collection  was  little  inferior  to 
that  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  for  the 
number  of  points  awarded  was  103  in  place  of 
107.  There  were  excellent  fruits  in  the  Duke  of 
Portland's  collection.  The  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling  Apple,  Stirling  Castle  Peach,  Gros 
Maroc.  Muscat  Hanibro,  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Allington  Pippin 
Apples  and  ilarguerite  Marillat  Pears  were  all 
good. 

For  the  decorative  arrangement  the  Earl  of 
H-IRHINGTOn  also  gained  the  1st  prize,  being 
awarded  18  points,  whilst  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land obtained  17  points.  Montbretias  entered 
largely  into  both  arrangements,  and  in  that  from 
the  Earl  of  Harrington  they  were  associated 
with  Francoa   ramosa. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

CoUf'tion  of  (wc/re  dis/tr^. — Not  more  than 
two  dishes  were  allowed  of  each  of  the  following 
kinds,  namely :  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  one  dish  each  of  any  other 
kind  of  fruit.  There  were  two  exhibits,  and  the 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 
His  Grapes  were  Muscat  of  Alexandria  (two 
bunches)  and  Madresfield  Court  (two  bunches). 
The  Muscats  were  very  large,  pointed  bunches, 
and  the  berries  were  moderately  well  coloured. 
Excellent  Apples  were  shown  in  Peasgood's  Non- 
such (of  great  size  and  good  colour).  Other 
dishes  included  Pc>ar  Marguerite  Marillat, 
Peaches  Sea  Eagle  and  Princess,  Fig  Negro 
Largo,  Nectarines  Victoria  and  Pineapple, 
Plums  Kirke's  and  Washington,  and  a  seedling 
Melon.  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford, 
Longniddry  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Galloway),  and  3rd,  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  Culzean  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  David 
Murray). 

CoUecdori  of  twch-e.  di.^hes  of  fruit  (rjrowii 
in  an  orchard  housf^), — Of  three  exhibits  in  this 
class,  the  best  was  shown  by  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land. His  Apples  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and 
Emperor  Alexander.  Pears  Souvenir  du  Congres 
and  Marguerite  Marillat,  Peaches  Diamond  and 
Stirling  Castle,  Nectarines  Pitmaston  Orange  and 
Humboldt,  Apricot.  Hemskerk.  Plums  .Jefferson's 
and  Kirke's,  and  Fig  Negro  Largo.  The  Apples 
were  the  finest  fruits  in  the  exhibit.  2nd,  the 
Earl  of  H.4RRINGT0N.  The  Apples,  Pears  and 
Peaches  were  best  in  this  collection.  3rd.  the 
American  Ambassador,  Wrest  Park,  Bedford- 
shire (gr.   Mr.   Geo.   MacKinlay). 


Challenge  Trophy  for  Grapes. 

This  class  w-as  for  eig^t  bunches  of  Grapes  and 
not  more  than  two  bunches  of  one  variety.  The 
1st  prize  consisted  of  a  Challenge  Trophy  with  £8 
in  cas'n  and  a  Gold  Badge.  The  Challenge  Trophy 
is  presented  by  Jlr.  W.  H.  Massie,  and  has  to  le 
won  three  times  before  it  becomes  the  property 
of  the  winner.  There  were  four  exhibits  in  this 
class,  and  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Captain 
Stlrling,  Keir,  Dunblaney  (gr.  Mr.  Thos. 
Lunt).  This  exhibit  was  of  the  highest  merit, 
quite  sufficient  to  give  honour  to  the  entire  show. 
The  names  of  the  varieties  shown  and  the  num- 
ber of  points  awarded  each  were  as  follow  ; — 


Number 

of 
bunch. 

1.  Cooper's  Black 

2.  Alnwick  Seedling  ... 

3.  Mrs.    Pince 

4.  Muscat  of  Alexandria 


Possible  Number 

number  of  points 

of  points.  awarded, 

...     8  ...         7^ 

...    8  ...        6i 

...     9  ...        81 

...  10  ..        10 


5.  Muscat  of  Alexandria     ...  10  ...  9 

6.  Cooper's  Black     8  ...  6^ 

7.  Madresfield    Court           ...  9  ...  7 

8.  Jladresfield  Court            ...  9  ...  7i 

71         ...       62| 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  maximum  number  of 
points  was  awarded  in  the  case  of  a  bunch  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  But  the  pointing 
generally  was  low,  owing  to  the  high  standard 
imposed"  by  the  judges.  2nd,  The  Earl  of  H.iB- 
rington,  who  was  awarded  SQi  points  out  of  a 
possible  number  of  76  points  ;  but  the  compara- 
tive nearness  to  the  quality  in  the  1st  prize 
exhibit  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
Earl  of  Harrington  inelude.l  more  Muscat- 
flavoured  varieties  than  were  shown  by  Capt. 
Stirling.  The  3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Lady 
Armistead,  Castle  Huntley  (gr.  Mr.  Jas. 
Beisant).  'This  exhibitor  gained  51  points  out  of 
a  possible  number  of  71,  and  J.  Thomson-P.4TON, 
Esq.,  Norwood,  Alloa  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Kirk),  who  ob- 
tained the  4th  prize,  won  46  points  out  of  a  pos- 
sible 70. 

Other  Grape  Classes. 

Collection  of  fou-  bunches. — There  was  an  ex- 
cellent array  of  Grapes  in  this  class,  but  the  best 
were  shown  by  Sir  James  Sivewright,  Tul- 
lyallan  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  George  Stewart).  He 
showed  the  va'-ieties  Jladresfield  Court,  Black 
Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black 
Alicante.  Of  the  four  bunches,  that  of  Madres- 
field Court  was  the  best,  being  admirable  in 
every  detail.  2nd,  Sir  H.  E.  JIaxwell,  Bart., 
Monreith,  Wigtownshire  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Gordon), 
who  showed  Alnwick  Seedling,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. Black  Hamburgh,  and  Black  Alicante. 
3rd,  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  Yester  (gr  Mr.  Jno. 
Highgate).     There  were  seven  exhibits. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria. — The  best  two  bunches- 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  were  shown  by  Capt. 
Stirling,  and  they  were  certainly  the  two  best 
bunches  of  Grapes  we  have  seen  this  season.  They 
were  very  heavy,  shapely  bunches,  and  the  berries 
were  large  and  well  coloured.  2nd,  The  Marquis 
of  Tweeddale.  3rd,  —  Hamilton  Ogilvy.  Esq., 
ArcherSeld  (gr.  Mr.  Thos.  MacPhail).  There 
were  four  exhibits.  Capt.  Stirling  also  woi> 
the  1st  prize  for  a  single  bunch  of  this  variety. 

Black  Hamburgh. — The  best  in  this  class  were 
shown  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxivell,  whilst  the 
2nd  and  3rd  prizes  were  won  by  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  and  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  respec- 
tively. There  were  15  exhibits.  The  best  single 
bunch  was  shown  by  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell. 

Single  Bunch  Classes.'  - 
The  best  single  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  and 
Alnwick  Seedling  were  shewn  by  Sir  'HerberI 
Maxwell.  Sir  Jas.  King.  Bart.,  Carstairs 
House  (gr.  Mr.  Jno.  Shiells)  had  the  best  Gros 
Colniar  in  a  small  bunch  of  extraordinarily  large 
berries.  Capt.  Stirling  won  the  first  prize  for 
Lady  Downe's  Seedling,  and  Sir  Jas  Sive- 
wright  the  1st  prize  for  Madresfield  Court.  This 
was  a  magnificent  bunch.  The  best  bunch  of  a 
black  Grape,  any  variety,  was  one  of  Gros  Maroc 
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shown  by  Lady  Armistead,  Castle  Huntley  (gr. 
Mr.  Jas."  Beisant),  and  the  best  white  Grape  by 
tiie  Dowager  La:dy  Kinross,  North  Berwick,  who 
had  Buokland  Sweetwater  in  very  fine  condition. 
The  black  Grape  showing  finest  bloom  was  a 
bunch  of  Cooper's  Black,  shown  by  Capt.  Stir- 
ling. All  these  classes  were  represented  by 
jnniicrous  exhibits. 

Miscellaneous  Fruits. 

il/e/t>/(-s".— The  best  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  was 
Sutton's  Superlative,  shown  by  H.  J.  Younger, 
Esq.,  Benmor©;,  Kilmun  (gr.  Mr.  Robt.  Green- 
law), and  tho  berft  green^fleshed  Melon  an  un- 
named seedling  shown  by  the  Earl  of  Stair, 
Oxenford  Castle,  Dalkeith  (gr.  Mr.  Ben  Ness). 

Peaches  and  Nectarines. — The  best  collection 
of  six  Peaches  was  shown  by  the  Marquis  of 
TwEEDDALE.  the  Variety  being  Royal  George. 
2nd,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  who  showed  the 
■^iariety  Bellegarde.  There  were  16  exhibits. 
Capt.  Stirling  won  the  1st  prize  for  Nectarines 
ivith  the  variety  Pineapple;  2nd,  H.  J. 
Younger,  Esq.     There  were  17  exhibits. 

Figs. — One  dish  of  Figs  was  shown  by  F.  B.al- 
FOUR,  Esq.,  Fernie  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  Brown),  who 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 

Plums. — There  were  sev-ia  exhibits  of  12  fruits 
of  Gage  Plums,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to 
an  unnamed  variety  shown  by  the  Earl  of 
Stair;  2nd,  the  variety  Golden  Gage,  shown  by 
Hamilton  Ogilvy,  Esq.  The  best  yellow  Plums 
were  Jefferson,  shown  by  Col.  Richardson, 
Ballathie,  Stanley  (gr.  Mr.  Jno.  Davis).  2nd, 
the  same  variety  shown  by  Mrs.  Loughton, 
Walkinshaw,  Renfrew  (gr.  Mr.  G-  Watson).  In  the 
■class  for  12  red  Plums  there  were  15  exhibitors. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  variety  Font- 
hill,  shown  by  the  American  Ambassador.  The 
best  purple  Plum  was  Kirke's.  shown  by  Col. 
E.  R.  Stewart  Rich.vrdson.  The  2nd  and  3rd 
prizes  were  gained  by  the  variety  already  men- 
tioned. In  a  class  for  four  varieties  of  dessert 
Plums  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  American 
Ambassador,  who  showed  the  varieties  Kirke's. 
Jefferson,  Washington,  and  Transparent  Gage. 
2nd,  R.  G.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  Congalton  Gardens, 
Drem.  3rd,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss.  There  were 
four  exhibits. 

Th  1st  prize  in  a  class  for  four  dishes  of 
culinary  Plums  was  also  gained  by  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador,  his  varieties  being  Magnum 
Bonum,  Diamond,  Fonthill,  and  Belgian  Purple. 
2nd,  R.  G.  Sinclair.  Esq.,  and  3rd,  L.  Breit- 
meyer.  Esq.,  Cucktield  Park,  Sussex  (gr.  ilr. 
Hugh  MacFadyen).     There  were  seven  exhibits. 

Apples. — The  best  collection  of  four  dishes  of 
pot-grown  or  orchard-house  Apples  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Bell,  Forgandenny  (gr.  Mr.  David 
NicoU).  His  varieties  were  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Emperor  Alexander,  James  Grieve,  and  Gas- 
■coyne's  Scarlet.     2nd,  The  Duke  of  Portland. 

The  most  important  class  for  Apples  was  one 
for  a  collection  of  12  varieties,  ripe  or  unripe, 
five  fruits  of  each  variety.  There  were  four  ex- 
hibitors, the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Richard  M.  Whiting,  Credenhill.  Hereford, 
who  showed  the  varieties  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Queen  Caroline,  Baron 
Wolseley.  Lord  Suffield,  Glory  of  the  W^est, 
■Queen,  Stirling  Castle,  James  Grieve.  Charles 
Ross,  Lady  Sudeley  and  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh. 
2nd,  the  American  Ambassador.  3rd,  Mr. 
Jno.  Lee,  Kingscroft,  Cheshire. 

For  a  similar  class,  limited  to  Scottish  culti- 
vators, the  most  succes.sful  exhibitor  was  Colonel 
Gordon,  Castle   Douglas   (gr.   Mr.   James  Duff}. 

The  best  collection  of  six  varieties  (open) 
was  shown  by  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Davenport,  Here- 
ford (gr.   ^Ir.  Robt.  Currie). 

There  were  also  numerous  classes  for  single 
dishes  of  specified  varieties. 

Pears. — The  most  important  class  called  for 
12  varieties,  and  the  best  collection  was 
shown  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  ;  2nd,  the 
American  Ambassador.  The  fruits  were  gen- 
erally unripe. 

The  local  class  for  a  similar  number  of  vari-*-- 
"ties  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Home. 

In  a  class  for  four  dishes  of  pot-grown  or 
orchard -h on. -^e  Pears,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
the  Duke  of  Portland;  and  the  2nd  prize  by 
Mr.  Adam  Brydon,  Tweed  Bank,  Innerleithen. 


Groups  of  Miscellaneous  Plants. 

The  class  for  a  niiseellaneous  group  called  for 
an  exhibit  to  be  arranged  on  a  circular  space 
18  feet  in  diameter.  I'hcre  was  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  either  of  the  exhibits.  The  1st 
prize  was  given  to  Colonel  Stewart  Richard- 
son for  an  arrangement  having  a  pretty  effect, 
but  composed  of  plants  of  only  indifferent 
quality.  Better  plants  were  to  be  seen  in  the 
group  shown  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  whose 
Codiaeums  especially  were  far  superior  to  those 
in  the  1st  prize  e.xhibit.  Our  Edinburgh  friends, 
however,  will  be  well  advised  if  efforts  are  made 
to  increase  the  importance  of  this  class,  for  at 
present  the  groups  compare  most  unfavourably 
with  the  best  of  those  to  be  seen  at  provincial 
exhibitions  in   England. 

Specimen  Plants. 

The  best  collection  of  four  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower  was  shown  by  C.  Dickson,  Esq., 
Lasswade  (gr.  Mr.  Duncan  jNJackay),  the  varie- 
ties being  Acalypha  hispida,  Statice  profusa, 
Oncidium  incurvum,  Bougainvillea  Sanderiana. 
2nd.  Sir  D.  E.  Hay,  Bart.,  King's  Meadows  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  E.  Hughes). 

There  was  only  one  exhibit  of  four  Orchids, 
this  being  also  shown  by  C.  Dickson,  Esq. 

The  best  single  Orchid  was  a  good  specimen 
of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderse.  shown  by  C. 
W.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Dalhousie  Castle  (gr.  Mr!  W. 
G.  Pirie). 

For  a  collection  of  six  fine  foliage  plants  the 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Earl  of  Home, 
He  had  large  specimens  of  Alocasia  metallica, 
Phyllotfenium  Lindenii,  Maranta  zebrina,  An- 
thurium  crystallinum,  Alocasia  spectabilis,  and 
Dieffenbachia  magnifica.  2nd,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson. 

Another  class  was  for  six  fine  foliage  plants 
in  pots  not  exceeding  9  inches  in  diameter.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Earl  of  Home,  who 
showed  Alocasias.  Anthuriums.  CodiEeums.  and 
a  Cordyline.  2nd,  Sir  Wilfrid  Law^son,  who 
included  a  very  pretty  specimen  of  Heliconia 
illustris. 

There  were  numerous  exhibits  in  a  class  for  six 
plants  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  a  dinner 
table,  but  although  the  specimens  themselves 
left  but  little  to  be  desired,  most  of  them  were 
placed  in  such  showy  receptacles  as  to  detract 
from  their  effect.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded 
to  J.  Neilson,  Esq..  Castle  Douglas  (gr.  Mr. 
Jno.  M.  Stewart).  His  plants  included  Panda- 
nus  Veitchii  variegata.  two  Codieeums,  two 
Cordylines,  and  one  Aralia  Veitchii.  2nd,  Mrs. 
Younger.  Alloa  (gr.   ^Ir.  Jas.  Fairholm). 

The  best  table  Ferns  were  shown  by  Miss 
Gillespie.  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity  (gr.  Mr.  Alex. 
Johnstone).  These  included  five  varieties  of 
Gymnogramma  and  one  Nephrolepis.  2nd,  Mr. 
Jas.  Jarvie,  Burn  Brae  House,  Falkirk.  The 
plants  exhibited  in  both  of  the  above  classes 
were  excellent. 

Begonias. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  not  numerous, 
but  there  were  some  good  plants  shown  in  classes 
for  24  specimens,  three  specimens,  and  one 
specimen.  The  1st  prize  for  six  plants  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Robert  Brown,  Union  Villa, 
Eskbank.  2nd.  Mrs.  De\v.\r,  Drylaw  House 
(gr.  Mr.   W.  T.   Galloway). 

CcT  Flowers. 

This  section  included  a  very  important  class  for 
35  vases  of  flowers  cut  from  the  open,  each  ex- 
hibit to  occupy  a  space  of  6  feet  by  5  feet.  The 
1st  prize  consisted  of  a  Silver  "  Centenary  "  Cup 
and  3  guineas,  the  2nd  prize  was  5  guineas,  and 
the  3rd  prize  3  guineas.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  a  magnificent  group  of 
flowers  shown  by  Mrs.  Fleming  Hamilton, 
Kirkcowan  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Young).  We  cannot 
enumerate  all,  but  may  remark  that  the 
Montbretias,  Gladioli,  Anemones,  Carnations. 
Lobelia  cardinalis.  Chleone  obliqua,  and 
Alstroemeria  psittacina  were  among  the  most  at- 
tractive. 2nd.  M.  G.  Thorburne.  Esq.,  Glenor- 
miston,  Innerleithen  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Dickson)  ;  3rd, 
Mr.  Adam  Brydon,  Tweedbank,  Innerleithen. 
These  exhibits  together  made  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  show,  and  provided  a  great  wealth 
of    fluwers. 

Gladioli  were  shown  uncommonly  well  in 
classes  for  24  spikes,  12  spikes  and  six  spikes, 
distinct  varieties,  respectively.  The  lat  prize 
in  the  class   for  12  spikes  was  awarded  to  Mr. 


Joseph  C.  Fordy,  Warkworth,  Northumi>erland. 
Some  of  the  spikes  bore  12  fully-expanded 
flowers  on  each,  and  another  12  unopened  buds. 
The  colours  were  selected  to  afford  variety.-  Par- 
ticular mention  is  deserved  by  a  variety  known 
as  Sorcerer,  which  had  flowers  of  extraordinary 
tints  of  purple,  red,  cream  and  white.  2nd,  Mr. 
Andrew  Bennett,  Tile  Houses,  Tweedmouth ; 
3rd,  j\Ir.  Peter  Skillen,  Eaglesham,  Renfrew- 
shire. 

The  1st  prize  for  24  spikes  was  won  by  Messrs. 
Geo.  Mair  &  Son,  Preitwick,  and  the  "2nd  prize 
by  ^Messrs.  A.  E.  Campbell  &  Son,  Gourock. 

There  were  numerous  classes  for  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Peas,  Chrysanthemums,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Violas,  Pansies,  Montbretias,  Peren- 
nial Asters,  &c.,  and  for  bouq<iets  and  other 
floral  arrangements. 

The  best  collection  of  36  Rose  blooms  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Adam  &  Cr aigmile,  Fernielea 
Nurseries,  Aberdeen ;  2nd,  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker 
&  Sons,  Aberdeen;  3rd,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast.    There  were  numerous  exhibits. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  won  the  1st  prize  for 
li  H.T.  Roses.  Messrs.  D.  Croll,  Dundee,  had 
the  best  collection  of  18  Tea  Roses. 

The  best  garden  or  decorative  Roses  were 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline. 

There  were  two  good  exhibits  of  Roses  in  a 
class  for  collections  arranged  in  spaces  of  15  feet 
by  5  feet,  to  be  seen  from  one  side  only,  shown 
with  buds  and  Ro.se  foliage  only.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  and  the  2nd  prize  to  Mr.  William 
Ferguson,  Brucefield  Nurseries,  Dunfermline. 
It  was  surprising  so  many  fine  Roses  could  be 
exhibited  so  late  in  the  season. 

Sweet  Peas  made  a  fine  display  in  the  classes 
for  nine  and  six  dishes  respectively.  The  1st 
prize  for  nine  dishes  was  won  by  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Baillie  H.-vMiLTON,  Laugton,  Duns  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
D  Kerr).  These  were  very  remarkable  for  their 
good  size  and  colours.  2nd,  Mr.  Thos.  Fender, 
Cultoquhey  Gardens,  Crieff.  There  were 
numerous  exhibits.  .: 

The  1st  prize  for  six  bunches  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Thos.  M.  Kirkwood,  Cultoquhey,  Crieff. 

Decorated  Dinner  Table. 

There  were  six  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a 
decorated  dinner  table,  and  the  1st  prize  wag 
given  to  Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons,  High 
BlantjTe,  who  had  a  very  light  arrangement  of 
a  small-flowered,  yellow  Oncidium  and  Francca 
ramosa.  This  exhibit  was  very  dainty,  but  we 
heard  some  criticisms  of  the  prevailing  colour, 
which  was  yellow,  this  being  deemed  by  some 
to  be  little  provocative  of  a  good  appetite.  The 
2nd  prize  was  won  by  Lord  Elphinstone,  Car- 
berrv  Tower  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Kidd),  who  used  Mont- 
bretias, Gloriosa  superba,  Roses,  Francoa,  &c. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Hrayton,  Carlisle 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Knight),  had  the  3rd  prize  for  an 
arrangement  of  Spiraeas  and  Carnations,  the  com- 
plexion of  this  exhibit  being  pink. 

Collections  of  Vegetables. 

The  1st  prize  in  this  class  and  the  Centenary 
Cup  offered  for  the  best  single  exhibit  in  the 
classes  for  vegetables  were  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland.  Nottinghamshire,  with  an  exhibit 
that  well  deserved  these  high  awards.  The  out- 
standing feature  was  the  Celery,  this  being  most 
remarkable  and  equal  to  any  we  have  seen 
anywhere.  The  varieties  were  Solid  White 
and  Superb  Pink.  Other  "  dishes  "  included 
Prizetaker  Leeks.  Autumn  Mammoth  and 
Early  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Ailsa  Craig  and  The 
Globe  Onions,  *'  Black  "  Beet,  Superlative  and 
Satisfaction  Potatos,  Princess  of  Wales  and  Per- 
fection Tomatos,  Delicacy  Cucumber,  Tender  and 
True  Parsnip,  Centenary  and  Sutton's  Selected 
Gladstone  Peas,  New  Red  Intermediate  Carrots 
and  Best  of  All  Rtniner  Beans.  2nd.  Lord 
L.\uderdale,  Thirlstane  Castle  (gr.  Mr.  R. 
Stuart).  These  exhibits  were  "  pointed,"  but 
the  li.st  of  points  had  been  removed  from  Mr. 
Gibson's  stand.  In  the  other  case,  however,  the 
exhrbitm-  was  awarded  53  points  out  of  a  pos- 
sible number  of  76. 

In  the  following  class,  which  was  also  for  12 
dislies.  12  kinds,  the  competition  was  limited  to 
growers  in  Scotland.  In  this  competition  were 
six  exliibits.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Earl  of  We.myss,  (Josford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Galloway); 
2nd.  J.  R.  S.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Tulliebelton 
House  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Harper).  The  produce  shown 
in   this   class   was   also   of   excellent    quality. 
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Centenary  Cups. 

The  Centenary  Cups  offered  to  competitive  ex- 
hibitors in  the  various  sections  were  awarded  as 
follow  :— 

For  vegetables  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Wel- 
beck  Abbey,  Notts,  (gr.  i\lr.  J.  Gibson). 

For  fruit  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derby  (gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre) 

For  cut  flowers  to  Mrs.  Fleming  Hamilton, 
Kirkowan  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Young). 

For  plants  to  Col.  Stewart  Richardson,  Bal- 
lathie,  Stanley,  N.B.  (gr.  Jlr.  J.  E.  Davis). 

Honorary  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  16 
Potato  plants  in  pots.  Tliese  plants  represented 
seedlings  from  the  stock  of  S.  etuberosum, 
originally  distriiiuted  from  the  Edinburgh 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  It  is  said  that  this 
stock  is  not  the  typical  S.  tuberosum,  but  whether 
it  has  slight  variations  from  the  described  species 
or  not  matters  but  little.  The  point  is  that 
Messrs.  Sutton  claim  that  by  selling  this  stock 
and  by  crossing  it  with  commercial  varieties  of 
Potatos  they  have  succeeded  in  raising  seedlings 
that  remain  perfectly  immune  from  disease,  al- 
though tliey  are  growing  in  the  midst  of  Potatos 
badly  affected  by  the  fungus  Phytophthora  infes- 
tans.  They  believe,  further,  that  these  plants 
will  not  lose  this  quality  of  immunity  as  they 
become  older.  It  will  be  seen  that  should  such 
liopes  as  Messrs.  Sutton  entertain  prove  to  be 
correct,  the  importance  of  these  hybrids  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  It  is  only  three  years 
since  the  S.  etuberosum  bore  seeds,  therefore 
there  has  not  yet  been  time  to  prove  what  crop- 
ping qualities  the  seedlings  possess.  It  has  to  be 
seen  whether  any  of  them  raised  up  to  the  present 
will  crop  sufficiently  for  commercial  or  garden 
purposes,  but  ISfessrs.  Sutton  state  that  they 
.have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will. 

Bey.  J.  AiKMAN  Paton,  Soulseat,  Castle  Ken- 
nedy, showed  a  collection  of  wild  types  of  Potato, 
including  S.  tuberosum,  S.  etuberosum,  S. 
Maglia,  S.  verrucosum,  S.  Commersonii  (both 
varieties),  S.  tuberosum  var.  Borcale  and  a  num- 
ber of  hybrids  of  these,  notably  plants  of  S. 
Commersonii  x  S.  tuberosum  (wild).  It  is  the 
first  time  this  cross  has  been  obtained,  and  the 
hybrids  (nine  in  all)  show  the  foliage  and  stems 
and  fruit  of  S.  Commer.sonii,  with  the  flower  of 
S.  tuberosum  in  form  and  colour.  The  hybrids 
are  remarkable  as  being  crosses  of  distinct 
species,  and  yet  are  quite  fertile.  They 
form  berries  freely  and  the  "  selfed  "  seedlings 
should  next  year  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
Mendelian.  '  Among  other  hybrids  shown 
were  one  of  S.  verrucosum  x  S.  etubero- 
sum, in  which  the  female  parent's  charac- 
ters seem  to  dominate.  Mr.  Paton  also 
showed  some  plants  and  tubers  of  a 
new  "  immune  "  strain  obtained  by  crossing  S. 
etuberosum  with  cultivated  varieties.  These 
show  immense  vigour,  and  no  disease  has  been 
seen  on  the  leaves  last  year  or  this  year,  al- 
though all  other  sorts  of  Potato  growing  along- 
side have  been  laid  low.  Jlany  are  first-rate 
croppers  and  of  good  flavour.  The  strain  is  ex- 
ceedingly promising. 

iXfessrs.  R.  B.  Laird  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Edinburgh, 
■exhibited  a  large  group  of  plants,  including  Cala- 
diums,  Codiajums.  Palms.  Schizanthus,  Roses, 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  Ferns,  Liliums  and 
other  good  garden  species. 

Mr.  John  Downte,  Edinburgh,  put  up  a  group 
of  greenhouse  Ferns  and  tuberous  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Laing  &  Mather,  Kehso,  exhibited  a 
grand  group  of  variegated  Ivies  in  pots,  also 
golden-leaved    Privets  and   other   shrubs. 

Messrs.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
group  of  shrubs,  with  a  few  specimen  Conifers  in 
tubs,  some  being  8  and  9  feet  in  heicrht.  This 
group  contained  some  fine  plants  of  Hydrangea 
paniculata   grandiflora  in  full  bloom, 

Messi-s.  C'unningh.\m,  Fraser  &  Co.,  Comely 
Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh,  showed  a  collection 
of  hardy  flowers  in  great  bunches,  and  arranged 
on  a  low  table,  well  within  the  line  of  sight.  A 
fine  bunch  of  Scabiosa  caucasica,  also  bunches  of 
Pentstemon  barbatus,  Artemisias,  Kniphofias. 
Montbretias,  and  many  other  species  were  of 
^considerable  merit. 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Dundee,  arranged 
a  hank  of  hardy  flowers,  which  was  speciallv 
noteworthy.  A  bunch  of  Montbretia,  named  M. 
rosea,  was  remarkable  for  its  colour  tint,  uncom- 
mon in  Montbretias. 


Messrs.  Thomas  Methven  &  Sons,  Edinburgh, 
arranged  an  exhibit  of  plants  on  the  ground  floor. 
It  consisted  of  three  cone-like  groups,  surrounded 
by  a  ground  covering  of  dwarf  plants,  which 
connected  four  corner  groups.  The  plants  con- 
sisted of  Palms,  Hydrangeas,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Liliums,  Codiccums,  Gloxinias,  Chrysanthemums, 
&c.  In  the  centre  of  each  corner  group  the  prin- 
cipal plant  was  a  good  specimen  of  Roupala 
corcovadensis. 

Messrs.  Tillie,  Whyte  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  vegetables,  in  which  too 
great  prominence  was  given  to  some  large  Mar- 
row's of  ordinary  character. 

The  culture  of  Mushrooms  in  the  Scotland 
Street  Tunnels.  Edinburgh,  has  been  referred  to 
more  than  once  in  these  columns.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  Scottish  Mushroom  Co.  exhibited  a 
miniature  bed,  with  real  Mushrooms,  apparently 
growing  upon  it,  although  the  expert  could  easily 
detect  that  these  had  been  placed  in  position 
directly  the  model  bed  had  been  made.  Fresh 
Mushrooms,  of  excellent  quality.  Mushroom 
spawn  and  ketchup  were  shown  in  considerable 
quantities. 

Sweet  Peas  were  shown  in  numerous  in- 
stances, as  these  flowers  are  plantiful  in  the 
north  long  after  the  main  display  in  the  London 
district  is  past.  In  addition  to  a  collection  of 
flowers  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  another  and 
larger  collection  was  shown  by  Jlr.  H.  Eckford, 
Wem,  Salop.  The  flowers  were  small,  but  the 
colours   good. 

Mr.  Thos.  W.  Darlington,  Warton.  Cam- 
forth,  Lancashire,  had  also  an  exhibit  of  Sweet 
Peas  arranged  in  about  40  tall  receptacles. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Holmes,  Tain,  exhibited  Sweet 
Peas,  and  some  remarkable  pods  of  new  culinary 
Peas,  the  latter  being  imnamed  seedlings. 

Messrs.  Wells,  Jlerstham,  Surrey,  had  a  large 
group  of  cut  flowers  composed  of  border  Chrysan- 
themums.  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  &c. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  furnished 
a  very  large  table  space  with  an  exhibit  con- 
sisting principally  of  Dahlias  in  various  types. 
The  Cactus  varieties  were  displayed  in  the  form 
of  a  cone  7  or  8  feet  high,  in  very  tall,  loosely- 
decorated  pillars,  and  also  on  flat  boards.  The 
Pompon  varieties,  arranged  in  sprays,  were  ex- 
ceedingly pretty,  and  the  sparing  use  of  Gypso- 
phila  merely  served  to  relieve  them  without 
detracting  from  the  colour  effects.  The  new 
PtBony  type  was  represented  by  a  number  of 
varieties,  and  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  public.  In  large  gardens,  where  space 
is  of  little  account,  this  type  gives  pleasure  by 
reason  of  the  plant's  showy  and  exceedingly 
floriferous  character.  The  show  and  single- 
flowered  Dahlias  were  represented  in  fewer  quan- 
tities. Messrs.  Dobbie's  peculiar  specialities, 
such  as  Violas  and  fancy  Pansies,  were  shown 
in  sprays  and  upon  boards;  in  the  latter  case, 
each  bloom  was  provided  with  the  old-fashioned 
paper  collar.  Roses  and  border  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  likewise  included  in  this  great  floral 
eronp,  which  was  the  largest  and  best  of  the 
kind  exhibited.  Messrs.  Dobbie  also  exhibited 
about  40  varieties  of  Potatos.  The  tubers,  which 
represented  choice  varieties,  were  clean,  shapely 
specimens,  and  arranged  in  baskets.  Turnips, 
Beet,    Parsnips    and    Parsley    were    also    shown. 

Mr.  D.  iMcOmish,  Nurseryman,  Crieff,  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which  pro- 
minence was  given  to  varieties  of  perennial 
Phlox,  Pentstemon  and  Chrysanthemums.  A 
pink  Phlox  named  Gruppen  Ktinigen  was  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  its  individual 
flowers.  Other  varieties  of  extra  merit  were 
Selma,  General  Van  Heute,  Frau  Von  Lassberg 
and   Maximilian. 

Jfr.  Jno.  Phillips,  Granton  Road  Nurseries, 
Edinburgh,  showed  a  small  table  group  for  the 
purpose  of  displaying  excellent  plants,  1^  feet 
high,  of  Cordyline  (Dracsena)  panache,  a  variety 
having  narrow,  green  leaves  with  white  and 
cream  variegation.  Some  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  Nephrolepis  and  Rocliea  falcata  were  also 
included    in   this  exhibit. 

Messrs.  Jno.  Mason  &  Co.,  Jameston,  exhi- 
bited border  Chrysanthemums,  fancy  Pansies 
and  Violas.  The  Violas  and  Pansies  were  of 
exceedingly  good  quality,  but  the  pale-coloured 
sorts  suffered  in  effect  from  their  association 
with   the    "  white   collar." 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Honnslow,  Middle- 
sex, exhibited  a  first-class  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  with  a  few  soft  fruits,  including 
Plums,  Damsons,  &c. 


Messrs,  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, exhibited  perennial  Phloxes  and  flowers  of 
Viola  cornata. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Bromwich.  contri- 
buted a  group  of  Ferns,  in  which  some 
of  the  choicest  and  most  decorative  varieties 
were  shown  in  well-grown  specimens  of 
moderate    size. 

Messrs.  Thomas  Smith  &  Sons,  Stranraer, 
had  Roses  and  herbaceous  flowers,  the  Roses  ex- 
hibiting first-class  quality  for  September  blooms. 

Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons,  Blantyre,  N.B., 
had  a  large  collection  of  Carnations,  chiefly  bor- 
der  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh,  also  ex- 
hibited a  large  collection  of  Sweet  Peas. 

From  Essex,  Messrs.  Wall.ace  &  Co.,  Kiln- 
field  Gardens,  Colchester,  exhibited  a  very  lai'ge 
group  of  Montbretias,  in  which  the  varieties 
were  numerous.  Included  among  them  were  the 
newer,  large-flowering  sorts,  such  as  Prome- 
theus, Pageant,  Lady  Hamilton,  Germania,  Here- 
waj'd,  E,  Davison,  King  Edward,  Lord 
Nelson,  and  Orion.  These  flowers  travel 
excellently,  therefore  they  appeared  as  fresh 
and  good  as  if  exhibited  in  Colchester  itself.  A 
small  group  of  Gladiolus  priniulinns  hybrids  and 
other  Gladioli  shown  by  the  same  firm  were  in- 
teresting. 

Messrs.  Thos.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  Mid- 
dlesex, exhibited  one  of  their  excellent  groups 
of  tuberou.^-rooted  Begonias,  the  collection  being 
easily  the  best  in  quality  of  those  shown  at 
Edinburgh. 

Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie,  Glencarse,  Perth- 
shire, exhibited  a  number  of  fruiting  trees  in 
pots  suitable  for  orchard-house  cultivation,  also 
gathered  fruits  of  a  number  of  varieties  of 
Gooseberry.  The  same  firm  exhibited  Coleus, 
Fuchsias,  Streptocarpus.  Gloxinias.  Salvias  and 
other  nlants :  also  plant  frames  with  a  patent 
method  of  fixins^  the  lights  at  any  angle,  this 
being  a  convenience  when  the  cultivator  is  at- 
tending to  the  plants,  as  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him   to  hold   the   light   with   either  hand. 

Awards  to  Honorary  Exhibitors. 
Gold  Medals. 
Messrs.     Dobbie     &     Co..     Rothesay;     Messrs. 
Thos.    S.    Ware,    Ltd.,    Feltham;    and    Messrs 
Storrie    &    Storrie,    Glencarse. 

Silver  Medals 
Jtr.  D.  JlcOmish,  Crieff;  ilr.  John  Downie, 
Edinburgh  ;  Mes.srs.  Thos.  Methven  &  Sons, 
Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  Sons,  Aber- 
deen ;  Mr.  D.  Nicoll,  Forgandenny ;  Messrs.  S, 
Spooner  &  Sons,  Honnslow  ;  and  Messrs.  R.  Wal- 
lace  &   Co.,   Colchester. 

Bronze  Medals. 
Messrs.  M.  Campbell  &  Sons,  Blantyre,  N.B.  ; 
'Messrs.  Gunn  &  '  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham; 
Jlessrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Jferstham.  Surrey; 
Messrs.  Thos.  Smith  &  Son,  Stranraer,  N.B.  ; 
Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Glass.  54.  Prince's  Street.  Edin- 
burgh ;  and  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Fraser  &  Co., 
Coroelv  Bank  Nurseries,  Edinburgh. 


CLACKMANNANSHIRE    HORTICUL- 
TURAL. 

September  3,  4. — The  75th  annual  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  Alloa,  on  these 
dates.  Exclusive  of  the  industrial  section,  the 
entries  exceeded  in  number  those  of  last  year. 

Flowering  and  foliage  plants  were  well  shown, 
whilst  the  exhibits  of  cut  flowers  generally  wore 
of  average  quality  as  seen  at  these  exhibitions.. 
The  clas.ses  for  floral  decorations  wei-e  well  con- 
tested. Mr.  F.  G.  Small  being  the  most  success- 
ful exhibitor.  f 

Mr.  L.  McLean,  Greenfield,  Alloa,  excelled  in  J 
the   class   for   a   collection   of   fruits,   last   year's 
winner,   Lord   Balfour.   Kennet  (gr.   Mr.   J.  J. 
Wann),  being  placed  2nd. 

Jfr.   C.  Palmer.   Alloa,  showed  the  best  four 
bunches    of    Grapes,    Mr.    Wm.    .Simpson    being  I 
awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Exhibits  of  fruits  by  amateurs  were  very  fine, 
especially  Apples,  shown  by  Mr.  Jas.  Stewart, 
Junr.  .       ■ 

Vegetables  in  the  open  classes  were  consider- 
ably below  the  average  in  quality  compared  with 
former  years,  Tomatos  being  the  only  exception. 
The  best  vegetables  in  the  exhibition  were  shown 
by   an  amateur,   Mr.   F.  Clark. 
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NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

September  2,  3. — The  National  Dahlia 
Society,  with  which  is  incorporated  the  London 
Dahlia  Union,  held  its  first  exhibition  of  the  sea- 
son at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  these 
dates.  It  is  unfortunate  to  have  to  record  that, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  season,  the  result  was 
somewhat  disappointing.  Dahlias  are  so  back- 
ward this  year,  the  wonder  is  indeed  that  so  good 
an  exhibition  resulted.  Everywhere  growers  com- 
plain of  their  plants  having  few  or  no  blooms. 
K\en  the  trade  exliibits  were  not  so  imjiortant  or 
so  numerous  as  usual.  The  prospects  for  the  second 
show  in  about  three  weeks'  time  are  much  better, 
although  frost  has  already  been  experienced  in 
some  parts.  The  failure  on  this  occasion  is  all 
the  more  regrettable  as,  with  the  union  of  the 
two  chief  organisations  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Dahlia,  a  record  display  was  expected. 
The  weather  on  both  days  of  the  show  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  and  there  appeared 
to  be  rather  a  better  attendance  on  the  opening 
day  than  usual. 

Several  novelties  were  submitted  for  award, 
but  only  four  were  granted  the  Societ3''s  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit,  all  of  them  being  of  the  Cactus- 
flowered  type. 

The  arrangements,  under  the  management  of 
the  Secretaries,  Messrs.  H.  Hawes  and  H.  H. 
Thomas,  were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Nurserymen  Classes. 

Show  Dahlias. — The  quality  of  the  blooms 
generally  in  this  section  was  much  below  that  of 
ordinary  years.  The  most  important  class  was 
for  48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  but  only  two 
growers  competed.  Neither  of  the  exhibits  was 
of  a  high  standard,  although  there  were  many 
good  blooms  in  both  groups.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  \V.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  who 
showed  Richard  Dean  (a  fine  bloom),  j\Irs.  Every, 
J.  T.  West,  Champion  RoUo  (a  fine  bold  flower). 
Purple  Prince,  George  Hobbs,  Hon.  Mrs.  Wynd- 
ham,  Willie  Garrett,  Southern  Queen,  T.  S. 
Ware,  Dr.  Keyes,  George  Rawlings  (a  beautiful, 
dark  variety).  Lord  Salisbury,  ^\illiam  Roupeli 
{yellow;  a  choice  bloom);  \\  m.  Rawlings,  Grac- 
chus, Spitfire,  Florence  Tranter,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Mrs.  Kendall,  Henry  Clarke,  Chieftain,  David 
Johnson,  Burgundy,  Virgiiiale,  Prince  Henry  (a 
purple  sport),  Henry  Watson,  Norma,  Harry 
Keith,  John  Walker,  Claret  Cup  (an  exceedingly 
fine  bloom),  Mrs-  David  Saunders,  Prince  of 
Denmark,  Sunbeam,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Duchess 
of  York,  Harbinger,  Joseph  Ashby,  Joe  James, 
Victor,  Jlrs.  Gladstone  (soft  pink  tone,  a  very  re- 
fined bloom),  Mrs.  John  Downie,  Mrs.  J.  Fowler, 
Arthur  Rawlings  (exquisite  flower),  Merlin  (fine 
shape  and  of  a  beautiful  orange  scarlet  colour), 
T.  J.  Saltmarsh,  Excellent,  and  Shottesham  Hero. 
2nd,  Mr.  S.  Mortimkr,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  with  smaller  flowers.  Some  of  the  best 
shown  by  this  exhibitor  were  Gwendoline,  Mrs. 
C.  Moyes,  The  Reverend,  Pleasaunce,  Glowworm, 
Mrs.  David  Saunders  and  Emmie  Walton. 

The  smaller  class  for  24  blooms  of  distinct 
varieties  was  contested  by  three  growers.  Mr. 
John  Walker,  7,  High  Street,  Thame,  Oxon, 
was  placed  first,  his  flowers  being  well  coloured 
and  shapely,  although  rather  under  average  ex- 
hibition size.  He  exhibited  Colonist,  J.  Hick- 
ling,  Purple  Prince,  Henry  Clarke,  A.  N. 
Burnie,  ■Mrs.  D.  Saunders,  \Vm.  Keith,  R.  T. 
Rawlings  (a  tine  bloom  of  this  elegant  yellow 
variety).  Mrs.  Foreman  (also  shown  well).  The 
Reverend,  Wm.  Rawlings  (the  rich  crimsun 
purple  tone  being  intensely  developed),  Rothesay. 
A.  Rawlings,  J.  Walker  (a  fine  white  flower). 
Richard  Dean,  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  JMrs.  Glad- 
stone, J.  T.  West,  Hon.  .Airs.  P.  Wyndham  (a 
big  bloom,  but  the  centre  florets  were  scarcely 
developed  ;  the  colour  is  yellow  at  the  base,  with 
pink  lips).  Kathleen,  Duchess  of  York  (the 
citron  and  purple  colouring  is  very  pleasing)  ; 
Marjorie,  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  Dr.  Keyes. 
2nd,  Mr.  George  Humphreys,  The  Nurseries, 
Kingston  Langley,  Chippenham,  whose  best 
specimens  were  those  labelled  Purple  Prince, 
W^m.  Rawlings,  Miss  Cannell.  Mrs.  P.  McKenzie, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Southern  Queen,  and  Nubian. 
3rd,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale,  Vine  Nurseries,  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent. 

Fannj  Dahlias. — There  were  only  two  ex- 
hibitors in  a  class  for  18  blooms  of  distinct  varie- 
ties, aud  neither  display  was  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Wm.  Treseder  carried  off  the  1st  prize  with 
Mrs.    John   Downie    (reddish    and    vellow    mark- 


ings), Peacock  (crimson  and  white),  li'rank 
Pearce  (pink,  with  a  few  crimson  stripes) ;  Gold- 
smith (yellow  with  red  tips),  Mrs.  Saunders  (yel- 
low, tipped  with  white,  a  pretty  combination). 
Empress  (mauve  striped  with  crimson),  and 
Dazzler  (yellow  and  reddish  markings). 

Three  competitors  contested  the  class  for  12 
blooms  of  fancy  Dahlias,  viz.  :  Mr.  George 
Humphreys,  Mr.  Mortij[er,  and  Mrs.  M.  V. 
Seale,  who  were  placed  in  the  order  of  their 
names.  The  best  specimens  in  Mr.  Humphrey's 
collection  were  Hercules,  Henry  Clarke,  Comte 
de  La  Saux,  Watchman,  Empress,  Rev.  J.  B. 
Caram  (a  big  yellow  bloom  striped  with  red), 
John  Forbes,  Mrs.  Saunders,  Mrs.  J.  Downie, 
Prince  Henry,  Sunset,  and  Lottie  Eckford. 

There  \vas  also  a  class  for  Show  and  Fancy 
Dahlias  intermixed,  the  schedule  requiring  12 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties  There  were  three 
competitors,  the  1st  prize  being  gained  by  Mr. 
J.  R.  Tranter,  3,  Hart  Street,  Henley-on- 
Thames,  who  showed  small  but  bright  flowers. 
His  finest  examples  were  Goldfinder,  Rebecca  (a 
fine  crimson  self),  Goldsmith  (a  pretty  shade  of 
yellow  suffused  with  reddish  orange  at  the  tip), 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  John  Standish,  John  Nicholson 
(a  good  mauve),  Henry  Keith,  Blush  Gem  (pink 
on  a  white  ground),  Nubian,  Dr.  Keynes,  and 
Miss  Cannell.  2nd,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons, 
Crawley.  The  examples  of  Willie  Garrett, 
Crimson  King,  Tom  Jones  ond  Dorothy  (Fancy) 
were  all  shown  well  in  this  exhibit.  3rd,  Messrs. 
W.  Pe.mberton  &  Son,  Harden  Nurseries,  Blox- 
wich,  Walsall. 

C'arfu.^  Dahlias. — The  most  important  class 
was  that  in  which  a  Silver  Challenge  Cup  of  the 
value  of  15  guineas  was  offered  as  the  1st  prize. 
The  schedule  called  for  18  bunches  of  distinct 
varieties,  six  blooms  in  each  bunch.  There  have 
been  two  similar  cups  offered  before  in  this  class, 
and  these  have  been  won  outright  by  ^lessrs. 
James  Stredwick  &  Son,  with  an  unbeaten  re- 
cord. Again  this  year  they  outdistanced  ail 
other  competitors  with  a  collection  all  of  their 
own  raising,  and  including  several  new  varieties 
shown  for  the  first  time.  One  of  these  seedlings, 
a  fine  reddish-crimson  flower,  named  after  Mr. 
H.  H.  Thomas,  received  the  Silver  Medal  offered 
for  the  finest  bloom  of  a  Cactus  Dahlia  in  the 
open  classes,  'J'he  others  were  J.  B.  Riding, 
Harold  Peerman,  Saxon  Queen  (new,  of  a  pale 
salmon  tint).  Red  Admiral,  Penguin  (flesh 
coloured),  Wm.  Marihal,  Saxonia  (crimson),  C.  E. 
Wilkins,  Jupiter  (a  Fancy,  yellow  at  the  base, 
shaded  with  pink  and  splash-.-d  with  crimson), 
lolanthe,  Rosette  (bronze  centre  wdth  rosy-red 
tips;  new);  Ruby  Grinsted,  Aviator  (purplish- 
mauve,  new),  Satisfaction,  Snowdon,  Rev.  Jamio- 
son,  Indomitable  (mauve-HIac,  new). 

The  2nd  prize  exhibit  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
J.  BuRRELL  &  Co.,  Howe  House  Nursery,  Cam- 
bridge. This  was  also  a  creditable  collection, 
especially  considering  the  unfavourable  season. 
Sorcerer  (bronzy  red,  with  white  tips).  Nelson, 
C.  E.  Wilkins  (soft  pink,  witii  a  yellowish 
centre).  Brigadier  (a  fine  red  bloom),  Rev.  A. 
Bridge  (yellow,  tipped  with  pink),  and  Faunis 
are  a  selection  from  this  exhibit  3rd,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons. 

There  was  another  class  in  which  the  flowers 
were  similarly  displayed,  but  this  was  for  12 
varieties  only.  Three  entries  were  staged,  and 
between  the  1st  and  2nd  prize  groups  there  was 
a  good  competition.  Mr.  G.  Humphreys,  The 
Nurseries,  Kingston  Langley,  Chippenham,  was 
awarded  the  premier  place,  Mr.  John  Walker 
being  placed  2nd,  and  Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  3rd. 
The  winning  flowers  were  not  the  largest,  but 
tiiey  were  very  refined,  the  colours  well  de- 
veloped. Especially  good  was  the  red  coloured 
Dr.  G.  G.  Gray,  and  others  shown  finely  were 
Harold  Peerman  (yellow),  Mrs.  Macmillan  (pink), 
Nelson  (dark  red),  Mrs.  GaskiU  (deep  pink  with 
yellow  centre),  and  Ruby  Grinsted.  Mr.  Walker 
showed  Brutus,  Snowstorm,  W.  T.  Rogers, 
Satisfaction,   Mrs.   H.   Shoesmith,  &c. 

Cactus  Dahlia---  shown  on  hoards. — In  the 
largest  class  for  48  blooms,  distinct,  three  ex- 
hibits were  staged.  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams 
&  Co.,  Salisbury,  won  the  Ist  prize  in  a  good 
competition  with  Messrs.  Jamks  Sthedwick  & 
Son  and  ^Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  who  were 
placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

The  1st  prize  exhibit  contained  Clincher,  Great 
Western,  Glory  of  Wilts  (yellow),  Capt.  Cody 
(reddish).  Kathleen  Bryant  (crimson),  Evening 
Star,    Nisi    Prius    (reddish    on   an    oramre    base), 


Thos.  Parkins,  The  Bride  (a  new,  big  white 
variety),  Joan  of  Arc  (fine  of  form,  with  a  golden 
base  and  pink  upper  florets),  Dr.  G'.  G.  Gray 
(scarlet),  and  Electric. 

Some  of  Messrs.  Stred wick's  best  flowers  were 
J.  B.  Riding,  Advance  (a  big  scarlet  or  brick-red 
flower),  Osiris,  Felicity,  Red  Admiral,  lolanthe. 
Watchword,  Ivernia,  Clincher,  Etruria,  and 
Romane. 

Pompon  Dahlias. — There  were  two  exhibits 
in  the  class  for  24  varieties,  shown  in  bunches 
of  10  blooms.  Exquisite  little  flowers  were  shown 
by  both  exhibitors,  but  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  were  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
They  showed  Nerissa,  Zerlina,  Jessica,  Hecla, 
Rosebud,  Galatea,  Hesperia,  Girlie,  Marietta, 
Ideal  Yellow,  Ganymede,  Dr.  Jim  and  San  Toy. 

Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  class  for  12  varieties,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  John  Walker  and  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  &  Co.  in  this  order.  The 
struggle  was  keen  between  the  1st  and  2nd  prize 
exhibitors.  Messrs.  Burrell  showed  Bacchus, 
Hecla,  Midget,  Darkest  of  All,  Adelaide,  Mari- 
etta, Nellie  Broomhead,  San  Toy,  Emily  Hopper, 
Phyllis,  Hesperia,  Little  Mary,  Sylvia,  Marietta, 
Tommy  Keith  and  Harbinger. 

Single  Dahlias. — The  larger  of  two  classes  pro- 
vided for  these  pretty  flowers  was  for  24  varie- 
ties, shown  in  bunches  of  10  blooms.  The  re- 
sponse was  poor,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  and 
Mrs.  M.  V.  Seale  being  the  only  exhibitors.  The 
1st  prize  was  won  by  the  former  firm,  who 
showed  Leslie  Seale,  Miss  Roberts,  Columbine, 
AVinonia,  Eclipse,  Polly  Eccles,  Eric.  Hector,. 
Mikado,  Kitty,  Peggy,  Brilliant,  &c.  '  The  2nd 
prize  group  contained  good  blooms  of  Rosebank 
Scarlet,  Invicta,  Columbine,  Cynthia  and  Polly 
Eccles. 

There  was  only  one  exhibit  in  the  class  for  12 
varieties ;  the  exhibitor  was  Mr.  John  Walker, 
and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  similar 
varieties   to   those   named   above. 

Amateur  Classes. 

Show  Dahlias. — The  best  dozen  show  varieties 
were  put  up  by  Mr.  T.  Jones,  Ruabon,  in  com- 
petition with  three  other  growers.  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper,  The  Hamlet,  Chippenham,  w^^s  placed 
2nd.  Mr.  Jones  showed  good  blooms  of  Rev  J. 
Godwin,  Mariner,  Duke  of  Fife,  John  Hickling, 
Mrs.  Gladstone,  &c. 

For  six  show  varieties  there  were  five  entries, 
Mr.  Chas.  Luckin.  Apsley,  Pulborough,  win- 
ning the  premier  place  with  a  good  half-dozen 
blooms ;  especially  fine  were  Mrs.  W.  Saunders 
and  Diadem.  2nd.  Mr.  John  H.\ycock, 
Waggoners'  Inn,  Gyfellin,  near  Wrexham. 

Fancy  Dahlias  were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Sid- 
ney Cooper,  Chippenham,  and  ^Ir.  A.  P.  Iron- 
side, Chippenham,  in  the  class  for  twelve  and  six 
blooms  respectively. 

The  best  exhibit  of  Show  or  Fancy  Dahlias 
intermixed  was  shown  by  Mr.   Sidney  Cooper.. 

Cac/us  Dahlias.— A  Silver  Challenge  Cup 
valued  at  £20  was  offered  for  six  vases  of  dis- 
tinct varieties  The  result  was  poor.  The  flowers 
in  the  1st  prize  exhibit  hung  as  thougli  top- 
heavy  and  hid  themselves  in  the  Berberis,  Privet, 
»S:c.,  which  was  used  for  decorative  relief.  The 
exhibitor  was  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  Worth  Rectory, 
Three  Bridges,  Sussex.  There  were  only  two 
exhibits,  the  other  being  very  dull  in  appearance. 

The  Rev.  Bridge  also  excelled  in  the  class  for 
nine  varieties  in  bunches  of  three  blooms.  The 
flowers  generally  were  good  and  included  Ruby 
Grinsted,  Nelson,  J.  B.  Riding.  F.  A.  Havemeyer, 
Snowdon,  Ivernia,  Mrs.  Marshall.  Rev.  T.  W. 
Jamieson.  2nd,  F.  Grinsted.  Beaufort  Park, 
Battle,  Sussex,  whose  blooms  of  Harold  Peerman 
(yellow)  gained  the  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the 
best  bunch  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  the  amateurs' 
classes. 

A  Gold  Badge,  ofTered  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  & 
Co.,  for  the  best  exhibit  of  six  varieties  sliown 
in  bunches  of  three  blooms,  was  won  by  Mr.  H. 
Jackson.  The  Leys,  W^oburn  Sands. 

The  best  24  blooms  shown  on  boards  was  put 
up  by  Mr.  James  Bryant,  Salisbury,  and  the 
best  12  blooms  by  Mr.  Montague  W.  Dance, 
Scliool  House.   Abbott's  Ain,   Andover. 

Tlio  best  Pompon  varieties  were  shown  by  Mr. 
TT.  PROWN,  Dahlia  Dene,  Havelock  Road,  Luton, 
Beds.,  and  tlic  best  single-flowered  varieties  by 
Rev.    A.    Bridge. 

The  finest  exhibit  in  the  decorative  chu'sea 
was   a   slnjwcr   bouquet   of  Cactus   Dahlias  with 
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appropriate  foliage,  shown  by  Mrs.  M.  V.  Se.\le. 
A  small  blush  variety  was  used  with  Asparagus 
trails  and  variegated  Nepeta  glechoma. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  showed 
Roses,  Dahlias  and  garden  flowers.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  C.-vnnell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  e.x- 
hibited  Cactus  and  Pseony-flowered  Dahlias  in 
variety.  A  large  white  variety  of  the  Pieony- 
flowered  type  named  South  Pole  was  of  con- 
siderable merit.      (Gold   Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  showed  rows  of 
Cactus-flowered  Dahlias  in  vases  in  front  of  Pom- 
pon varieties  with  Cactus  Dahlias,  Palms  and 
Grasses  at  the  back.      (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  John  E.  Knight,  Wolverhampton,  showed 
Dahlias   and   Chrysanthemums.      (Silver   Medal.) 

AWARDS. 

Certificates  were  awarded  to  those  following  : 

JB.  H.  Thomas. — A  lai'ge-flovvered  Cactus- 
flowered   variety,  with   bright-red   florets. 

lolanthe. — A  Cact xs-flowered  variety  of  rose- 
red  colour  with  yellowish  tone  in  the  tips  and 
centre. 

Indomilable. — A  Cactus-flowered  variety  of 
mauve-lilac  shade. 

Red  Admiral. — A  fine  reddish-scarlet  Cactus- 
flowered   variety. 

All  these  were  shown  by  Jlessrs,  James 
Stredwick  &  Son. 


(Dbituavi). 


John  Forbes. — We  regret  to  record  the  death 
on  Monday,  the  6th,  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Hawick,  in  his  68th  year.  He  com- 
menced business  as  a  nurseryman  in  1870,  and 
became  well  known  as  a  specialist  in  florists* 
flowers  and  hardy  plants.  He  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  improvement  of  such  flowers  as  Pent- 
stemons.  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  Antirrhinums, 
Delphiniums,  Pansies  and  similar  subjects.  But 
his  nursery  firm,  which  was  turned  into  a  limited 
company  last  year,  also  engaged  in  general  plant 
culture,  and  was  the  first  to  send  out  a  white 
sport  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  which  was 
named  "  Caledonia."  Mr.  Forbes  was  a  typical 
Highlander ;  a  native  of  Aberfeldy  in  Perth- 
shire. Except  for  serving  three  years  on  the 
Town  Council  of  Hawick,  all  his  time  was 
devoted  to  his  business.  Two  years  ago  he  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Warrant  as  nurseryman  to  his 
Majesty  the  King,  an  honour  which  he  appre- 
ciated highly,  and  which  well  befitted  one  of  the 
oldest  and  ablest  of  Scottish  nurserymen.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  Wilton  Cemetery  on 
Thursday  last. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Black  Hamburgh  C4rapes  :  T.  N.  D.  There  is 
no  disease  present  in  the  Grapes  ;  the  failure  to 
colour  properly  must  be  attributed  to  some 
cultural  defect.  It  is  generally  an  indication 
of  loss  of  vitality  in  the  vine,  such  as  may 
result  from  overcropping  or  from  sappy,  im- 
Wiatured  wood.  Endeavour  to  well  ripen  the 
canes  this  autumn  by  allowing  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  the  vinery,  and  taking  care  not  to  pro- 
vide too  much  water  at  the  roots.  If  the 
border  is  formed  outside,  protect  it  from  ex- 
cessive  autumn    rain. 

BouvARDiA  Unhealthy:  H.  H.  There  is  no 
disease  present  in  the  plant,  the  trouble  is  due 
to  some  error  in  treatment. 

Californun  Clematis:  .7.  J.  This  is  a  variety 
of  C.  ligusticifolia,  often  known  as  C.  cali- 
fornica.  C.  ligusticifolia  is  allied  to  C.  vir- 
giniana.  The  flowers  are  white,  3  inches  in 
diameter,  and  produced  in  terminal  and 
axilliry  panicles.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  extending  from  Missouri  to  North 
Mexico  and  British  Columbia.  The  var.  cali- 
fornica  has  no  great  marked  difference;  the 
leaves  are  somewhat  smaller  and  perhaps  more 
tomentose  than  those  of  the  type. 

Fungus  in  Lawns:  F.  G.  The  so-called 
"  Fairy-rings  "    in     grass     are     caused     by     a 


fungus  (Marasimus  oreadcs).  The  best  plan  is 
to  dig  out  the  affected  sward,  soak  the  soil 
with  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash, 
and  replant  fresh  turf.  If  you  do  not  wish  to 
disturb  the  lawn  you  can  get  rid  of  the  fungus 
by  well  moistening  the  turf  to  a  width  of 
2  feet  to  3  feet  from  the  dark  ring  of  grass 
with  1  lb,  of  sulphate  of  iron  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  water. 

Grapes  Diseased  :  G.  T.  B.  The  berries  are 
affected  with  Grape-rot,  caused  by  Glceos- 
porium  ampelophagum.  The  fungus  is  prob- 
ably present  on  the  shoots,  where  it  forms 
small  greyish  spots.  All  affected  canes  should 
be  removed,  otherwise  the  disease  will  appear 
again  next  season.  The  cause  of  failure  in  the 
Peas  is  not  known. 

Leaves  of  Loquat  Disfigured  :  H.  G.  The 
leaves  are  badly  attacked  by  the  fungi  caus- 
ing Apple  and  Pear  scab  (Fusicladium  den- 
driticum  and  F.  pirinum),  and  have  probably 
been  infected  with  spores  from  neighbouring 
Apple  or  Pear  trees.  Spray  next  spring  with 
half-strength  Bordeaux  Mixture,  commencing 
when  the  leaves  are  unfolding. 

Melon:  Tunnidiffe.  No  disease  is  present;  the 
injury  is  caused  by  a  mite.  Remove  the 
affected  parts,  and  spray  the  plants  with  an 
insecticide. 
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Muscat  of  Alexandria  Gr.a.pes:  A.  H.  H. 
The  most  frequent  cause  of  the  discoloration 
of  the  berries  of  this  variety  is  sulphur  when 
used  in  the  vinery  as  a  fungicide.  Cold  draughts, 
hot,  di-y  air  caused  through  excessive  fire- 
heat,  or  touching  the  berries  during  thinning 
operations  may  also  be  suspected. 

Navies  of  Fruits:  J.  L.  Land.  Plums— 1, 
Denniston's  Superb;  2,  Ouliin's  Golden. — 7'J. 
Bennett.  Apple  Irish  Peach.— IF.  D.  S.  The 
seedling  Apples  are  not  fully  grown.  They 
exhibit  no  improvement  upon  varieties  already 
in  commerce. — //.  Sprighf.  1,  Pott's  Seed- 
ling; 2,  Pitmaston  Duchess;  3,  Lord  Suffield. 

Names  of  Plants  :  E.  W.  Hibiscus  syriacus. — 
C  L.  Impatiens  Roylei. — 11'.  B.  Scabiosa 
ochroleuca. — H .  S.  4,  Tibouchina  macrantha  ; 
5,  not  recognised,  send  when  in  flower ;  6, 
Callicarpa  purpurea. — B.  0.  1.  Begonia  mani- 
cata ;  2,  B.  incarnata ;  3,  Pellionia  pulchra  ; 
4.  Gyninogramma  ochracea  ;  5,  Adiantum  his- 
piduhim. — Lciresffr.  Eriobotrya  (Photinia) 
japonica  (Loquat). — J.  B.  D.  Viburnum  Opu- 
lus  (Guelder  Rose). — F.  H.  1,  Veronica  lon^i- 
folia   subsessilis ;    2,    Erigeron   philadelphicus ; 

3,  Galega  officinalis  (Goat's  Rue)  ;  4.  Potentilla. 
send  when  in  flower:  5,  Acsena  millefolia  ;  6, 
A.  microphylla. — IP.  <>.  11'.  1,  Onoclea  sensi- 
bilis  ;  2,  Lomaria  prucera  ;  3,  Sedum  carneum  ; 

4.  Erigeron  mucronatum  ;  5,  Campanula  pulla 
alba ;  6  and  7,  next  week. 

Palm  Injured:  F.  C.  S.  The  portion  of  leaf 
sent  shows  damage  by  red  spider,  which  would 
suggest  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  house   in 


which  feh&  plant  w^as  grown- is-too  warm,  especi- 
ally at  nigiit-time,"and  too  dry.  Such  appear- 
ance is  also  shown  on  plants  used  for  decora- 
tion in  the  house,  and  especially  where  gas- 
light is  used.  Another  cause  might  be  foul 
air  in  the  house,  arising  from  eitLer  the 
stokehole  or  drains. 

I'eaches  Unhealthy  :  Peach  Leaves  and  P.  R., 
Old  Southgate.  Your  fruits  are  attacked  by 
the  Shot-hole  fungus  (Cercospora  circum- 
scissa).  Spray  with  ammoniacal  solution  of 
copper  carbonate,  the  first  time  just  when  the 
leaves  are  expanding,  and  repeat  the  operation 
at  intervals. 

Phlox  LTnhealthy  :  H.  R.  Rhizoctonia  has  de- 
stroyed the  roots;  treat  the  soil  with  lime. 

Prize-money  Withheld;  B.  A.  Your  letter  is- 
not  explicit,  but  we  understand  you  exhibited 
fruit  which  you  did  not  cultivate.  This  is- 
clearly  an  infringement  of  conditions  at  any 
flower  show,  and  we  are  not  surpris^'d  that  thfr 
committee  disqualified  all  your  exhibits  in  con- 
sequence. 

Runner  Beans:  H.  tt  Co.  There  is  no  disease 
present.  The  discoloration  has  been  caused 
by  cold. 

Scale  on  Ash  :  B.  H.  L.  The  tree  is  infested 
with  the  common  Ash- bark  scale  Chionaspis 
fraxini.  The  snmll  white  elongated  "  scales  " 
are  the  male  puparia  ;  the  larger  grey-coloured 
ones  the  females.  This  insect  also  occurs  on. 
the  Willow.  Paraffin  emulsion,  if  applied  witht 
a  stiff  brush,  will  destroy  the  pests.  Two  ap- 
plications should  be  given,  one  now  and  th& 
second  in  early  spring.  Spraying  has  little  oi^ 
no  effect  in  ridding  trees  of  this  scale. 

Shanked  Grapes  :  F.  E.  S'.  li^  Co.  The  Grapes. 
you  submit  are  badly  shanked.  This  may  be- 
due  to  a  varietv  of  causes,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent source  of  the  trouble  is  an  inefficient, 
border.  During  the  coming  season  overhaul 
the  root  system  and  ascertain  if  the  roots  arfr 
perfectly  healthy.  At  the  same  time  see  that- 
the  provision  for  drainage  is  adequate  and 
tndeavour  to  obtain  plenty  of  young  fibrous- 
roots  near  to  the  surface.  Shanking  may  also 
be  caused  by  any  cultural  error  that  gives  a. 
check  to  the  vines,  including  overcropping^ 
destruction  of  the  foliage  by  red  spider,  strip- 
ping off  a  great  quantity  of  fully-developed 
leaves  at  one  time,  chills  or  sudden  changes. 
of  the  temperature  of  the  house,  planting  in, 
borders  composed  of  too  rich  materials,  exces- 
sive dryness  at  th^  roots,  &c. 

Sweet  Peas  :  F.  E.  S.  dh  Co,  The  flower-buds^ 
jliave  been  destroyed  by  aphides.  Spray  the* 
plants  with  an  insecticide. 

ToM.\TOS  Discoloured  :  E.  H.  The  hard,, 
yellow  patches  have  been  attributed  to  a  lack 
of  potash  in  the  soil.  When  preparing  fresh 
compost  for  your  plants  incorporate  with  it 
plenty  of  wood-ashes.  Supply  the  growing, 
plants  with  a  little  potassic  manure  at  inter- 
vals :  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potasb 
dissolved  in  water  will  be  beneficial. 

Vallotas,  Nerines  and  Belladonna  Lilies:. 
Amateur.  For  cultural  purposes  the  Bella- 
donna Lily  and  Nerine  may  be  classed  to- 
gether when  grown  in  pots.  Success  in  flower- 
ing them  depends  on  resting  them  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  condition  in  a  garden  frame,  or  ins 
a  sunny  part  of  the  open  garden  during  the 
summer.  When  the  foliage  turns  yellow  it. 
indicates  that  the  resting  season  has  arrived- 
Water  should  be  withheld  until  the  flowering, 
spikes  appear,  or  until  the  production  of  new 
leaves  indicate  that  the  bulbs  will  probably 
not  flower,  when  the  plants  should  be  watered^ 
and  good  growth  secured  for  flowering  in  the 
next  season.  Vallotas  are  evergreen,  and  do* 
not  require  such  vigorous  drying  during  the- 
resting  season  as  the  Nerines.  They  flower 
best  when  grown  in  comparatively  small  pots. 

Violas  Dying:  T.  \V .  S.  The  soil  has  become- 
too  acid  for  the  plants.  Apply  lin  e  as  a  cor- 
rective. 

Communications  Received.— Pennick  &  Co.— E.  H.  J, 
— H.  F.-A.  S.-E.  A.  B.  -W.  E.  E.— E.  H.— H.  W.  W.-- 
G.  W.  G.~R.  E.  G.— F.  W.  P.-G.-F.  J.  C— R.  A.— 
O.  de  V.  C.~R.  H.-A.  G.-R.  A.  R.-H.  C— J.  W.  S, 
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Sequoia  gigantea  in  California. 
Thk  standing  tree,  known  as  the  "Grizzly  Giant,"  is  123  feet  in  circumference  at  its  hase 
'The  Fallen  Monarch,"  in  the   upper  picture,  is  believed  to  have  been   uprooted  a  hundred  years  ago. 
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WAKING    AND    PLANTING    OF 
FRUir    TREE    BORDERS. 

IN  former  years  Vine  and  Peach  borders 
were  usually  made  too  wide  and  too  deep- 
In  some  instances  tl'.ey  were  as  much  as 
l.j  fe(\t  to  17  feet  in  width  and  from  2^  to 
3^-  feet  in  depth,  thus  containing  an  un- 
necessary amount  of  compost,  which,  at  the 
best,  only  became  sparsely  furnished  with 
routs.  Trees  growing  in  such  large  borders 
seldom  fruited  wellj  thus  showing  conclusively 
tliat  the  extra  labour  involved  and  expense 
incurred  were  wasted. 

I  have  .satisfied  myself  by  many  years  of 
practical  ex[)erience  that  a  border  about 
10  feet  wide  and  2  feet  3  inches  deep,  imme- 
diately inside  or  outside  the  front  wall,  as  the 
case  may  be,  sloping  down  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  border, 
and    enclosed    by    a    9-ir,ch    retaining    wall, 


aiTord.s  ample  root-space  for  the  production  of 
heavy  crops  of  first-rate  Grapes  and  Peaches. 
This  depth  provides  for  a  4-inch  layer  of 
brickbats  or  clinkers,  broken  somev.hat  fine 
on  top,  for  drainage  purposes.  The  same 
depth  of  stones  with  a  little  gravel  on  the 
top  would  answer  the  purpose  equally  as 
well.  The  bottom  of  the  border  supporting 
the  drainage  material  should  consist  of  a 
few  inches  of  concrete  or  "  pounded  "  chalk, 
made  to  slope,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  for 
every  foot,  to  the  retaining  wall.  A  gutter 
brick  should  be  embedded  in,  and  level  with, 
the  concrete  or  chalk  surface,  covered  by  an- 
other placed  upside  down,  and  connected  with 
a  drain,  as  a  means  of  carrying  away  super- 
fluous water  from  tb.e  border.  The  drainage 
material  should  be  covered  with  thin  turves 
1  foot  wide  and  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  grass- 
side  downward,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fine  soil 
from  getting  into  the  drainage. 

In  the  initial  stages  of  Grape  and  Peach- 
growing,  the  cultivator  should  aim  at  securing 
a  network  of  roots  in  the  border,  and  then  to 
feed  them  well  by  giving  frequent  surface- 
dressings  of  artificial  manure  during  the 
period  the  Vines  and  Peach  trees  are  develop- 
ing their  crops.  These  fertilisers  should  be 
afforded  immediately  before  applying  water, 
so  that  the  manorial  properties  may  be  washed 
down  to  the  roots  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
same  slope  to  the  south  should  be  given  to  the 
surface  of  the  border  as  advised  for  the  base, 
so  as  to  expose  the  soil  to  the  sun's  ra3-s.  The 
roots  will  push  into  this  warm  layer  of  soil  and 
soon  reach  the  mulch  3  or  4  inches  deep  of 
short  manure,  which  should  be  laid  on  all  fruit 
borders  in  the  autumn  to  be  renewed  in 
the  spring.  In  the  case  of  "  lean-to  "  and 
"  hip-roofed  "  vineries,  I  prefer  planting  the 
vines  in  a  strip  of  border  formed  inside  the 
house  and  extending  about  2  feet  from  the 
front  wall,  this  being  enclosed  by  a  4TVinch 
brick  wall,  9-inch  piers  being  built  into  this  at 
intervals  of  9  feet  for  sujiporting  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  The  roots  will  speedily  extend 
to  the  outside  border  between  the  arches  sup- 
porting the  front  wall. 

In  the  case  of  span-roofed  vineries,  I  have 
in  my  mind's  eye  vineyards  \\here  there  are 
several  ranges  of  vineries  erected  side  by  side 
on  the  pier  sj-stcm — that  is,  where  half  the 
rafters  of  each  successive  pair  of  houses  spring 
from  the  same  pier-supported  plank,  and  in 
which  houses  the  same  temperature  and  humi- 
dity prevail  throughout.  The  gIr.;s-covered 
space  in  each  house  was  dug  or  trenched 
from  18  inches  to  24  inches  deep,  and 
liberal  dressings  of  short  manure  were  in- 
corjiorated  with  the  soil  i:i  the  process.  Into 
tliis,  in  some  cases  pebbly,  soil  the  vines  were 
planted  early  in  March.  I  have  never  seen 
heavier  crops  of  fine  Graph's  (including  Muscat 
of  Alexandria)  than  those  obtained  from  these 
vines. 

With  such  evidence  as  this,  I  hesitate  to 
advocate  an  unnecessary  expenditure  in  the 
making  of  vine  borders,  except  in  the  cases 
where  the  soil  is  unsuitable  or  water  is 
present.  Hei'etofore  many  people  were 
deteiTed  from  attempting  to  grow  Grapes 
by  reason  of  the  expenditure  which 
the  formation  and  composition  of  the 
viiie  border  on  the  lines  recommended  at 
the  time  would  incur.  Should  it  be  found 
necessary  to  concrete  the  border  inside  a  span- 
roofed  vinery  or  Peach-liouse  when  the  roots 


are  confined  therein,  the  base  of  such  border 
should  slope  slightly  from  both  sides  to  the 
middle,  where  the  gutter  bricks  should  be 
placed  as  described  above. 

A  base  of  concrete  or  pounded  chalk  not 
only  serves  to  prevent  the  roots  from  push- 
ing into  the  substratum,  but  it  also  con- 
fines the  roots  in  the  prepared  soil.  But 
where  there  is  a  substratum  of  chalk  or  lime- 
stone, it  will  only  be  necessary  to  lay  thereon 
a  few  inches  thick  of  brickbats  broken  finely 
on  the  top  and  covered  with  tun'es,  the  pro- 
vision being  made,  as  described  above,  for 
carrying  away  any  superfluous  water  that 
might  otherwise  accumulate  about  the  roots, 
at  an  undesirable  time  of  year. 

New  borders  should  be  made  in  sections  to- 
begin  with.  In  the  case  of  a  lean-to  vinery, 
in  which  the  vines  are  planted  3  feet  apart  in 
the  2  feet  ^'ide  inside  border,  a  breadth  of 
3  feet  outside  will  afford  ample  room  for  the 
roots  for  the  first  year,  and  the  soil  may  be 
kept  in  position  by  means  of  a  turf  wall.  The 
border  may  be  completed  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing years.  Thus,  in  forming  the  borders  in 
a  20  feet  wide  span-roofed  hou.se,  make  them 
in  sections  5  feet  wide  each  side  the  first  >  ear, 
completing  the  work  during  the  two  following 
years  in  sections  2^  feet  wide  each.  In  the 
case  of  a  span-roofed  vinery  30  feet  wide,  the 
completion  of  the  borders  might  extend  over  a, 
period  of  four  years. 

As  regards  suitable  composts  for  vines  and 
Peach  trees,  these  plants  are  not  so  particular 
as  to  soil  as  many  people  suppose.  Given 
a  deep,  calcareous,  loamy  soil  into  wdiich  a 
liberal  dressing  of  good  manure  has  been  dug 
or  trenched,  the  Vine  or  Peach  tree  will! 
flourish  and  produce  heavy  crops  of  fruit  year 
after  year  under  judicious  management. 
Where  the  natural  soil  is  either  too  light  or 
too  heavy  in  texture  for  the  production  of 
good  fruit,  borders  of  prepared  soil  must  be 
made.  If  the  time-honoured  top  3  inches 
of  pasture  land  is  not  available,  any  good 
loamy  soil  may  be  substituted,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  old  lime-rubble,  wood-ashes,  and 
horse-droppings  at  tlie  rate  of  one  cartload  of 
each  to  five  loads  of  loam  and  one  barrowful 
of  soot,  the  Mhole  being  thoroughly  mixed. 

Young  vines  raised  in  heat  from  "  eyes  "' 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  should  be  planted  in  inside  borders  as 
soon  as  they  have  made  2  or  3  feet  of  growth, 
and  before  the  roots  become  matted  in  the 
pots.  Tliey  should  be  planted  in  their  per- 
manent positions  about  I  inch  deeper  in  the 
soil  than  they  were  in  the  pots  and  from 
3  to  4  feet  apart.  If  the  latter  distance  be 
allowed  between  the  permanent  vines,  super- 
numeraries might,  with  advantage,  be  planted 
between  them  for  furnishing  a  crop  of  Grapes 
in  the  following  year.  The  plants  should  ho 
«  atered  at  the  roots  a  few  hours  before  being 
turned  out  of  the  pots.  In  planting,  pass  the 
bands  lightly  round  the  ball  of  earth  and 
roots  in  order  to  disturb  the  surfa<'e,  thereby 
enabling  the  roots  to  push  more  easily 
into  the  new  soil.  Having  previously  re- 
moved a  spadeful  or  two  of  the  compost- 
forming  the  border  at  the  intervals  already 
mentioned,  and  marked  off  by  sticks  long 
enough  to  reach  the  first  wire  of  the  trellis, 
insert  tlie  individual  plants  into  the  holes  thus 
made,  pressing  the  soil  well  about  the  roots 
and  afterwards  watering  with  tepid  water  to 
settle  the  soil.  This  done,  tie  the  young  vines 
to    the   sticks    and    apply    a    surface    dressing 
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of  sliort  manure  to  the  thickness  of  2  or 
3  inches.  Maj'  and  June  are  suitable  months 
for  planting  vines,  of  the  current  year's  rais- 
ing, in  outside  borders,  in  which  case  the  stems 
.ire  taken  into  the  vinery  through  holes  made 
in  the  brickwork  or  wall-plate.  Where  cut- 
back vines  of  the  previous  year's  raising  are 
used,  they  should  be  planted  a  few  weeks 
before  growth  begins,  say,  early  in  March, 
shaking  every  particle  of  soil  from  the  roots, 
disentangling  and  shoi-tening  them  and  cut- 
ting off  any  damaged  portions.  The  rest 
should  be  spread  regularly  over  the  soil,  giv- 
ing them  a  downward  inclination  southward 
(assuming  the  house  and  border  face  that 
direction).  Cover  them  with  6  inches  of  soil  and 
apply  a  surface-dressing  of  half-rotted  stable 
manure  of  the  thickness  advised  above,  fol- 
lowing with  sufficient  water  to  settle  the  soil 
about  the  roots. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees,  obtained  from 
the  nurseries,  after  they  have  shed  their  foli- 
age, should  be  transplanted  in  the  manner  re- 
commended for  cut^back  vines  raised  in  the 
previous  year.  As  a  further  argument  in 
favour  of  the  making  of  narrow  and  somewhat 
shallow  fruit-borders,  I  may  add  that  I  have 
cut  prize  Grapes  even  from  vines  growing  in 
a  3-feet  wide  border.     S.  W.  Ward. 


ACANTHUS  PERRINGII. 

The  Acanthus,  or  Bear's  Breech,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  cultivated  mainly  on  account  of 
its  handsome  foliage,  although  the  stout  spikes 
of  rose-coloured  or  white  flowers  are  also  attrac- 
tive. The  commonest  species  met  with  in  gardens 
IS  A.  mollis,  which  is  found  all  over  the  south  of 
Europe.  It  is  a  stately  plant,  the  large,  shining, 
green  leaves  on  .specimens,  growing  in  deep, 
strong  soil,  forming  handsome  tufts  4  feet  or 
5  feet  across.  Other  species  in  cultivation  in- 
clude A.  longifolius,  a  very  distinct  plant,  with 
leaves  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  and  narrow  in 
proportion,  bearing  spikes  of  purplish-rose 
coloured  flowers ;  and  A.  spinosus,  distinguished 
by  its  very  spiny,  deeply  cut  leaves.  This  latter 
species  seldom  flowers  except  when  planted  in 
hot,  dry  situations  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  facing 
south.  Both  species  are  natives  of  Southern 
Europe.  Another  less  often  seen  is  A.  hirsutus, 
from  Asia  Minor,  which  produces  a  tuft  of 
radical  leaves  close  to  the  ground.  The  leaves  and 
flower-stems  are  covered  thickly  with  a  hairy 
pubescence.  It  is  to  this  latter  species  that 
A.  Perringii  is  most  closely  related.  Plants  of  A. 
Perringii  were  received  at  Kew  in  1904  from  Mr. 
W.  Siehe,  of  Mersina,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
described  it  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1905, 
vol.  xxxvii.,  p.  2.  Mr.  Siehe  there  states  that 
he  discovered  it  in  1903  in  the  Cappadocian  Anti- 
taurus  growing  on  cliffs  composed  of  a  chalky 
loam  at  an  elevation  of  from  5,000  to  6,000  feet. 
The  plant  is  very  deep-rooting  and  spreads  freely 
by  means  of  underground  rhizomes.  The  leaves 
are  all  radical,  about  10  inches  long,  grey  in 
colour,  toothed  and  spiny,  and,  like  the  stem, 
covered  with  a  fine,  hairy  pubescence.  The  in- 
florescence grows  about  2  feet  high,  the  flowers 
being  rosy-red  in  colour.  The  specimen  shown 
in  fig.  80  is  growing  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
at  Kew ;  the  extreme  heat  causes  it  to  flower. 
Planted  in  the  open  beds  it  grow's  well  and  is 
quite  hardy,  but  it  does  not  bloom.  This  also 
applies  to  A.  hirsutus  and  A.  spinosus.  A. 
mollis  and  A.  longifolius  will  grow  freely  and 
flower  well  in  the  open  on  the  borders  of  shrub- 
beries or  in  open  beds  on  lawns.  A.  mollis  is 
grown  in  gardens  under  the  names  of  A.  cande- 
labrum, A.  latifoHus,  A.  lusitanicus,  and  A. 
Schottii,  while  the  plant  sent  out  some  years 
ago  as  A.  Caroli  Alexandri  is  only  a  form  of  A. 
spinosus.     W.  I. 


*  LOCAL  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 
OF  PLANTS. 

The  twD  books,  of  which  the  titles  are  given 
below,  treat  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
the  plants  of  given  districts  from  totally  different 
standpoints.  Mr.  Hamilton  Davey  has  pro- 
duced a  county  flora  on  the  conventional  model 
of  drainage  areas,  with  numerous  localities  for 
the  plants  under  each  area  and  the  authorities 
for  the  same.  Some  idea  of  the  plan  and  scope 
of  the  work  may  be  gathered  from  the  headmge 
of  the  "Introduction,''  namely:  Topography, 
climate,  geology,  history  of  botanical  research, 
botanical  districts,  list  of  books,  herbaria,  &c., 
quoted,  summary,  and  plan  of  the  flora.  This 
part  occupies  88  pages,  as  against  570  pages  of 
enumeration  of  the  species  represented  in  Corn- 


of  the  author's  eight  districts,  and  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  page  is  taken  up  with  localities. 
Anemone  nemorosa  occupies  a  whole  page  in  the 
same  manner,  and  there  are  scores  of  other 
instances.  This  calls  to  mind  a  remark  by  the 
late  Dr.  Reichenbach  that  we  should  soon  have 
all  the  native  plants  labelled  !  No  one  surely 
would  contend  that  any  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  givmg  such  details  of  the  occurrence  of  these 
conmion  plants.  Of  much  more  interest  is  their 
general  distribution  in  and  beyond  the  United- 
Kingdom  Oh  the  contrary,  it  seems  inex- 
pedient to  give  exact  localities  of  the  ra'rer 
plants.  An  ideal  county  flora  should  include  all 
that  Hooker's  Students'  Flora  of  the  British 
Islands  contains  concerning  the  plants  of  the 
county,  and  in  addition  local  conditions  and 
other  facts  of   interest,   such  as  associations  dfi 


Fig.  So. — acanthus  pekkingh: 

wall  and  bald  records  of  localities,  the  results  of 
many  years'  trampings  by  the  compiler  and 
numerous  coadjutors.  The  work  compares 
favourably  with  other  county  "  Floras  "  on  the 
same  plan  ;  but  who  will  have  the  courage  to 
depart  from  this  plan  and  give  less  space  to 
localities  and  more  space  to  biological  facts,  local 
conditions  and  traditions,  the  derivation  of  the 
botanical  names  and  the  general  distribution  of 
the  genera,  and  species  under  consideration  ? 
Taking  Clematis  vitalba,  the  first  plant  in  the 
list,  as  an  example.     This   is  recorded   from  all 

•  Flora  of  ComwaU.  Being  an  account  of  the  Flowering 
Plants  and  Ferns  found  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  including 
the  Scilly  Islands.  By  F.  H.  Davey,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Octavo, 
pp.  Isxsviii  +  570,  with  six  portraits  and  a  map.  {Penryn  : 
F.  Chegwidden,  1909.    Price  2l8.  net.) 

Les  Aspects  de  la  Vigitation  en  Belgique,  par  Charles 
Bommer  et  Jean  Massart,  Essai  de  Giograpkie  Boianii/ne 
des  Distr'u^ts  LitioTnu.r  et  Jlluviaux  de  la  Jielgique,  par  Jean 
Massart.  One  vol,  large  folio,  86  plates.  One  vol.  octavo, 
numerous  tables  and  maps  and  82  small  photographs. 
(Brussels:  Jardin  Botanique  de  1'  Etat,  1908.) 


[Fhotof^raph  by   W.  Irving, 
COLOUR    OF    FLOWERS,    ROSY-RED. 

plants  and  the  position  they  fill  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  vegetation. 

Judging  Mr.  Davey's  book  by  what  it  does 
comprise,  it  is  only  fair  to  repeat  that  it  compares 
favourably  with  similar  compilations,  and  that 
it  will  be  indispensable  to  all  who  wish  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  what  is  known  of  the 
flora  of  the  county ;  much  information  may  be 
easily  gathered  from  the  introduction.  It 
will  come  as  a  surprise  to  persons  unfamiliar 
with  the  distribution  of  plants  how  few  are 
peculiar  to  Cornwall  so  far  as  the  United  King- 
dom is  concerned,  and  how  near  the  total  is 
the  same  in  each  of  the  southernmost  counties 
eastward  to  Kent.  Of  flowering  plants  and 
Kerns  the  author  enumerates  953  native  species, 
whilst  "  denizens,"  "  colonists,"  "  aliens," 
and  "  casuals  "  bring  the  total  up  to  1,180.  Out 
of  this  total  only  a  score  have  not  been  recorded 
from  any  other  British  county,  and  several  of 
these  are  certainly  introduced  plants      As  might 
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"be  expected,  some  of  the  rarer  plants  nave  not 
been  observed  growing  by  the  author,  among 
them,  apparently,  Adlantum  Capillus- Veneris, 
which  is  becoming  very  rare,  though  we  have 
heard  lately  of  a  locality  where  it  is 
fairly  plentiful,  but  which  is  not  to  be  divulged 
even  to  the  author  of  a  county  flora. 
Interesting  as  the  native  flora  of  Cornwall  is,  it 
is  poor  in  comparison  with  that  of  New  Zealand, 
or  of  Chili,  for  example,  whose  members  find 
such  congenial  conditions  in  the  Duchy  and  con- 
stitute the  chief  delights  of  the  gardens. 

Including  coves  and  bays.  Cornwall  has  a  coast 
line  of  about  500  miles,  the  vegetation  of  the 
various  parts  of  which  is  not  specially  described 
by  Mr.  Davey      This  by  way  of  comparison. 

The  second  work  before  us  deals  in  great 

detail  with  the  vegetation  of  the  much  smaller 
coast  line  of  Belgium,  both  of  the  coast  and  the 
-alluvial  districts  behind,  and  of  both  wild  and 
-cultivated  elements  in  the  vegetation.  It  is  the 
first  part  of  a  com^,rehensive  and  elaborate 
pictorial  and  descriptive  account  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  whole  of  Belgium,  illustrated  by 
400  folio  plates  and  numerous  small  views.     As 


the  conservators,  and  aii' ii'itusually  severe  wind- 
storm will  often  undo  the  work  of  years  and 
alter  the  whole  face  of  certain  strips  of  land. 
Fortunately  the  very  heaviest  wind-storms  have 
a  narrow  course. 

The  long  series  of  photographic  views  of  the 
natural  and  artificial  vegetation  are  admirably 
reproduced,  all  the  leading  elements  being  easily 
recognised,  and  the  various  plant-associations 
under  different  conditions  brought  to  view. 
Gregarious  vegetation  and  mixed  vegetation  of 
two  or  three  or  few  or  numerous  elements 
appear.  In  the  more  composite  associations  it  is 
surprising  to  see  such  plants  as  Herminium 
monorchis,  Epipactis  palustris,  and  Parnassia 
palustris  sufficiently  abundant  to  be  conspicuous 
in  some  views.  The  native  plants,  as  we  need  not 
tell  botanists,  are  the  same  as  those  inhabit- 
ing the  coast  of  Britain.  Prominent  among 
them  is  the  Mat  Grass  or  Marram,  Ammophila 
arundinacea  (Psamma  arenaria),  which  is  ap- 
parently the  only  kind  of  herb  that  is  actually 
planted  for  sand  binding.  Previous  to  planting, 
the  naked  sand  dunes  are  prepared  by  deeply 
inserted     rows     of     branches    of    thorn    bushes. 


rici-Augusti,  all  red-flowering  species  with 
crusted  foliage.  The  most  attractive  of  the  three 
is  S.  Grisebachii,  which  is  a  native  of  Mace- 
donia. It  has  silvery  leaves,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  handsome  rosettes.  The  flower-stalks 
attain  to  a  height  of  9  inches  or  more 
when  fully  developed,  bearing  at  the  top  the 
nodding  inflorescence  of  purplish-crimson  flowers. 
The  plant  on  the  left  is  S.  Stribrnyi,  a 
recent  introduction  to  gardens.  Seedlings  of 
it  appeared  in  a  batch  of  young  plants  of 
S.  Grisebachii  raised  from  collected  seed. 
The  rosettes  of  leaves  in  both  species  are 
similar,  but  the  inflorescence  of  S.  Stribrnyi  is 
more  braiiched.  The  stem,  branches,  and  flowers 
of  this  species  are  covered  with  glandular  hairs, 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red.  S.  intermedia,  as 
may  be  noticed  from  the  figure,  is  intermediate 
between  the  other  two  species,  the  red  flowers 
being  borne  on  longer  pedicels.  This  also  came 
up  amongst  seedlings  of  S.  Grisebachii.  A  full 
account  of  the  red-flowering  Saxifragas  with 
crusted  foliage  will  be  found  in  the  Gardeners^ 
Chronicle,  April  24,  1909,  p.  258.      W.  I. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


[riioto^rnplt  by   \V.  Irving, 

Fig.    8i.  —  three    red-flowering    saxifr.\gas. 
[s.  stribrnyi,  s.  intermedia,  and  s.  grisf,bachii.] 


planned,  there  will  be  five  parts:  (1)  Districts 
Littoraux  et  Alluviaux  ;  (2)  Districts  Flandrien 
«t  Campinien  ;  (3)  Districts  Argilo-sablonneux  et 
Cretace  ;  (4)  Districts  Calcaire  et  Jurassique  ;  (5) 
District  Ardennais.  This  will  be  the  final  con- 
solidation and  elaboration  of  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  the  subject,  many  of  which  have 
appeared  in  the  forty-third  and  succeeding 
volumes  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Jioyale  de 
Botajiiqite  de  Belgiqw.  The  first  part  is 
specially  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  treats  of  the 
composition  of  the  vegetation  concerned  in  the 
preservation  of  the  land  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
and  precariously  held  by  extensive  breakwaters, 
dams  and  stockades.  Beginning  with  the  sea- 
weeds on  the  outer  face  of  the  breakwaters,  we 
are  taken  over  the  areas  covered  by  every  tide, 
over  those  covered  by  ordinary  spring  tides,  and 
over  others  inundated  by  exceptionally  high 
tides  and  stra-storms,  on  to  the  cultivated 
alluvial  plains  dotted  with  homesteads.  Within 
the  protective  works  of  timber,  ston&  and  brick 
are  enormous  stretches  of  more  or  less  moving 
6anda_  the  binding  of  which  is  the  great  task  of 


Common  Pines  and  Poplars  are  the  first  trees 
planted  for  sheltering  the  crops  and  homesteads 
of  the  reclaimed  land. 

The  Aspects  de  la  Vegetation  en  Bdgique  are 
interesting  and  valuable,  alike  to  the  botanist 
and  the  practical  man,  and  our  only  objection  to 
the  work  from  a  practical  standpoint  is  its  size. 
For  educational  purposes  it  is  unwieldy  ;  but  we 
are  glad  to  leain  that  there  is  to  be  an  issue  of 
the  plates  about  one-quarter  the  size  of  the 
present  edition. 

It  may  be  added  that  some  of  the  maps  and 
photographs  illustrate  the  conditions  of  60  or 
70  yeais  ago  as  compared  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent  time.      W .   B.    li. 


THREE  RED  FLOWERING  SAXIFRAGAS. 

The  three  red-flowering  Saxifragas  illustrated 
in  fig.  81  are  all  natives  of  Macedonia  and  Bul- 
garia. They  belong  to  a  section  of  the  genus 
which  includes  the  Pyrenean  S.  media,  the 
Italian  S.  porophylla,  and  the  Griecian  S.  Frede- 


SPIRANTHES  ROMANZOVIANA. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  record  that  this  rare 
little  Orchidaceous  plant  (the  Irish  Spiranth) 
was  found  a  fortnight  ago  in  the  extreme  North 
of  Ireland.  Hitherto  its  only  recorded  stations 
in  Europe  were  in  the  South  {at  Bantry  Bay) 
and  West  of  Ireland. 

HABENARIA    VIRTDIS. 
I  HAVE  never  seen  this  Habenaria  so  plentiful 
as  on  some  of  the  waste  heaps  of  the  limestone 
quarries    in    County    Tyrone.     Orchis    pyramida- 
lis,  0.  conopsea  and  Epipactis  latifolia  were  also* 
abundant.     A.  D.    Webster. 

DENDROBIUM  SANGUINOLENTUM 
ALBUM. 
Flowers  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  an  albino 
form  of  Dendrobium  sanguinolentiun  have  been 
forwarded  by  Mr.  James  Geddes,  The  Lodge, 
Red  House,  Ascot,  who  states  that  the  flowers, 
on  opening,  are  yellowish,  but  change  to  white 
when  mature.  The  typical  form  has  the  seg- 
ments tipped  with  claret  purple,  but  in  Mr. 
Geddes'  variety  no  colouring  is  present.  The 
flowers  are  developed  on  short  racemes  of  from 
four  to  eight  blooms.  The  type  plant  received 
from  Ceylon  flowered  at  Syon  House  in  1842,  but 
the  species  is  widely  distributed  along  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  and  varies  considerably  in  different 
localities  both  in  size  and  colour  of  flower.  Mr. 
H.  N.  Ridley,  in  his  Materials  for  a  Flora  of 
the  Malayan  Pfniiisiilay  describes  the  plant  as 
having  white  sepals  tinted  with  rose,  and  white 
petals,  and  an  albino  of  such  a  section  of  the 
species  might  be  expected  more  readily  than 
from  the  original  heavily  coloured  form,  which, 
however,  is  the  one  more  commonly  seen  in  gar- 
dens. The  same  author  also  enumerates  as  D. 
sanguinolentum  var.  cerina,  the  Dendrobium 
cerinum  of  Rchb.  f.  in  Gardeners^  Chronicle, 
1879,  ii. .  p.  554.  '*  Flowers  yellowish  ochre, 
occurs  with  the  other  " — the  D.  sanguinolentum. 
It  is  a  desirable  warm-house  species  flowering  at 
different  seasons,  but  generally  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  lasting  in  bloom  for  a  long  time. 

CYPRIPEDTUM  STONEI. 
A  PHOTOGRAPH  of  a  fine  specimen  of  this  hand- 
some old  Bornean  species  is  sent  us  by  C  E. 
Franck.  Esq.,  Hill  Court.  Yatton,  Somerset,  in 
whose  garden  the  plant  flowered.  Tlie  photo- 
graph shows  the  plant  bearing  four  spikes  of  t\vp 
flowers  each.  The  species  was  introduced  by 
Mcs'srs.  Low  &  Co.  in  1860.  It  is  an  attractive 
species  having  white  dorsal  sepals  with  two  or 
three  blackish  lines,  narrow,  docurvcd  petals  and 
elongated  roso-tinted  lip.  The  plant  requires  a 
warm,   moist  atmosphere. 
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TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 


SPARTIUM  JUNCEUM. 
By  the  middle  of  July  or  thereabouts,  at  i,\'hich 
time  the  earliest  blossoms  of  the  Spanish  Broom 
expand,  most  of  the  yellow-flowered  Leguminosie 
of  a  shrubby  character  are  past.  The  fact  that 
this  Spartium  continues  to  bloom  from  July  till 
the  end  of  August  is  a  great  point  in  its  favour, 
as  at  that  time  comparatively  few  hardy  shrubs 
are  in  flower.  Ii,  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
detailed  description,  therefore  it  will  suffice  to 
say  that  it  can  be  readily  distinguished  from  the 
other  Brooms  by  the  long,  green,  Rush-like 
shoots  which  are  very  sparingly  furnished  with 
small  narrow  leaves.  The  flowers  are  compara- 
tively large  and  borne  in  great  profusion.  This 
Spartium  is  of  a  rather  naked  habit  of  growth, 
for  which  reason  it  should  be  associated  with 
other  shrubs  and  allowed  to  overtop  them.  In 
this  way  the  slender  shoots  dispose  themselves  in 
a  very  graceful  manner,  and  have  a  very  pretty 
■effect  when  laden  with  their  golden  blossoms. 
The  plant  is  more  satisfactory  in  a  rather  poor 
than  in  a  rich  soil ;  indeed,  it  will  thrive  on 
dry  sandy  banks,  but  under  these  conditions 
it  does  not  attain  the  same  dimensions  as 
when  more  liberally  treated.  In  any  selection 
of  late  summer-flowering  shrubs  the  Spanish 
Broom  should  be  given  a  place.  The  plant 
may  be  raised  readily  from  seeds,  but  it  does 
not  transplant  readily,  for  which  reason  it  is 
-usually  grown  in  pots  till  planted  permanently. 
When  raised  in  considerable  quantities  from 
seed,  there  is  a  slight  amount  of  individual 
variation,  but  the  only  recognised  variety  is  the 
double-flowered  form,  which  is,  however,  scarce 
in  cultivation  and  of  no  great  merit  as  a  garden 
,  plant.      W. 

THE  SYCAMORE  FUNGUS. 
Everyone  interested  in  trees  must  be  familiar 
with  the  conspicuous  black,  pitch-like  spots 
which  so  mar  the  appearance  of  Sycamore  leaves 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  These  are  due  to 
Rhytisma  acerinum,  a  fungus  which,  appearing 
as  small  yellowish  spots  on  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves  towards  the  end  of  June,  gradually 
increase  in  size  and  intensity  of  colour  until 
they  attain  to  fuUy  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and 
are  inky-black,  with  a  margin  of  dirty  yellow. 
The  attacked  portion  of  the  leaf  becomes 
wrinkled  and  much  thickened  in  texture, 
while  all  the  affected  foliage  drops  prema- 
turely. After  lying  on  the  ground  during  the 
winter  the  thread-like  spores  are  produced  in 
large  quantities  at  the  time  when  the  foliage  of 
the  Sycamore  is  appearing  in  May  and  June. 
The  Sycamore  is  not  the  only  tree  affected  by 
this  fungus,  for  the  Norway  Maple  and  our 
native  Acer  compestre  are  equally  liable  to 
attack,  and  have  in  some  instances  suffered  very 
severely  from  this  cause.  The  fungus  is  becom- 
ing more  plentful,  and  it  disfigures  the 
Maple  and  Sycamore  leaves  to  a  wide  extent. 
Another  fungus  which  infests  the  leaves  of  these 
trees  is  Rhytisma  punctata,  which  may  at  once 
be  distinguished  from  the  above  species  by  the 
many  small  black  spots  studded  thickly  together, 
which  combine  to  form  the  large  conspicuous 
blotches  for  which  affected  trees  are  remarkable. 
Both  species  are  sometimes  found  on  the  same 
leaf.  As  the  attacks  of  this  fungus  continue 
from  year  to  year,  and  it  causes  almost  every 
leaf  to  drop  prematurely,  the  health  of  the  trees 
is  greatly  impaired,  and  they  become  easy  preys 
to  the  still  more  destructive  coral  spot  fungus, 
Nectria  cinnabarina.  By  burning  the  leaves 
affected  with  Rhytisma  before  the  spoi'es  are 
liberated  in  spring  the  spread  of  the  fungus  is 
prevented  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner.  The 
Sycamore  fungus  is  very  plentiful  on  trees  around 
London.     .-1.  D.    Wehster. 


ELM  WOOD. 

Elmwood,  Lord  Northcliffe's  pretty  country 
estate  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  (see  figs.  82,  83,  and 
84)  has  many  interesting  garden  features.  These 
include  an  old-fashioned  lean-to  vinery  against 
the  older  part  of  the  house,  the  ancient  Fig 
trees,  with  massive  trunks,  and  many  other  ob- 
jects which  tell  of  the  gardener's  art  in  a  bygone 
age,  and  in  a  not  less  degree  the  improve- 
ments wrought  during  the  eight  years  in 
which  Mr.  Henry  Charman  has  been  head  gar- 
dener at  Elmwood.  Being  situated  close  to  the 
sea,  between  ilargate  and  Broadstair.s,  the  neces- 
sity for  protection  from  the  winds  evidently 
prompted  the  original  owner  to  provide  a  fine 
plantation  of  trees  on  one  side.  The  trees 
are  now  dense  and  tall,  and  form  a  very 
fine  feature.  Large  patches  of  hardy  Ferns 
are  planted  as  an  undergrowth,  and  spring- 
flowering  bulbs.  At  the  end  of  the  shady  walk 
leading  from  the  wood  is  an  extensive  fishpond, 
containing  Water  Lilies.  Both  with  a  view  to 
shelter,  and  to  display  different  effects  in  the  gar- 
den, separate  enclosures  are  arranged,  each 
worked  out  on  a  different  plan. 


the  house  has  a  fine  old  Fig  tree  in  the  centre, 
the  borders  being  planted  with  fragrant  flowers, 
among  which  Heliotrope  was  prominent.  Beside 
it  is  a  Rosary  arranged  on  the  usual  plan,  but 
rendered  homely -looking  by  the  old  flint  wall  on 
/tne  side  and  the  rustic  trellis  covered  with 
Rambler  Roses  on  the  other.  There  are  two  Iris 
gardens,  with  large  masses  of  varieties  of  Iris 
germanica,  which  must  have  looked  very  pretty 
when  in  bloom ;  and  Carnation  borders,  the 
plants  having  produced  an  immense  quantity  of 
flowers  this  season.  Some  2,000  plants  of  border 
Carnations  are  cultivated,  the  favourites  being 
Trojan.  :\Jrs.  F.  AV.  Flight,  Raby  Castle,  Uriah 
Pike,  ^liss  Audrey  Campbell,  Mrs.  Eric  Ham- 
bro,  Helmsman,  ■Mary  Morris  and  Duchess  of 
Fife. 

Tennis  courts  are  bordered  by  grass  that  is  not 
mown.  In  these  margins,  quantities  of  Daffodils, 
Crocuses.  Snowdrops,  and  other  spring-flowering 
plants  have  been  planted.  Some  long  borders 
of  annuals  are  very  effective  with  Stocks,  Lark- 
spurs, Dianthuses,  and  other  showy  flowers. 
Sweet  Peas,  also,  are  grown  in  great  quantity 
and  variety. 

The   houses   are   chiefly   on  the   modern   plan, 


Fig.  82. — elmwood,  rent,  a  residence  of  lokd  northcliffe. 


In  one  of  these  spaces,  with  its  smooth  lawn  in 
the  centre,  is  a  pretty  bungalow,  which  Lord 
Northcliffe  use.«  as  a  study,  and  which  is  well 
stocked  with  works  of  reference,  as  well  as  a 
very  interesting  collection  of  trophies  and 
curiosities  from  many  parts  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing rugs  formed  of  the  skins  of  gigantic  Polar 
bears  captured  during  the  Jackson-Harmsworth 
expedition  to  the  Polar  regions.  Another  in- 
teresting relic  is  the  boat  "  JIary  Harmsworth," 
which  formed  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Blue  flowers  and  fragrant  plants  are 
favourites  with  Lady  Northcliffe,  and  they 
appear  in  ^reat  variety  in  the  open  garden  and 
also  in  the  glasshouses  Around  the  bungalow 
is  a  border  of  Rosemarj'  and  Lavender,  and  on 
one  side  of  the  lawn  is  a  broad,  herbaceous  bor- 
der, densely  set  with  bright  flowers,  the  patches 
of  Montbretias  being  specially  effective.  At  the 
end  is  a  border  with  large  specimens  of  Fuchsia 
Riccartonii,  with  tall  plants  of  Eulalia  japonica 
variegata  between  them,  and  in  front  a  row  of 
the  double-flowering  salmon-pink  Pelargonium 
Mrs.  Chas.  Lawrence,  a  variety  which  ^Ir.  Char- 
man  considers  one  of  the  best  both  for  borders 
and  for  pot  culture.    One  pretty  little  nook  near 


and  are  well  furnished  with  decorative  plants. 
They  include  a  warm  tank-house,  containing  on 
the  stages  Coleus  in  variety  and  Ferns,  with  As- 
paragus Sprengeri  and  other  plants  suspended 
overhead.  In  the  tank  are  several  large  alliga- 
tors, which  were  obtained  when  very  small  from 
Florida,  and  which  are  now  fully  grown. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  main  block 
Caladiums  ai-e  in  fine  condition,  and  with  beau- 
tifully-coloured leaves.  The  plants  of  a  large 
batch  of  Calanthe  Yeitchii  have  very  strong 
growths,  promising  well  for  winter  flowering. 
There  are  also  Codiaeums  (Crotons),  Cordy- 
lines  (DracEenas),  and  other  decorative  plants, 
and  on  the  roof  the  red  and  yellow  Climb- 
ing Lily  (Gloriosa  superba)  has  a  profu- 
sion of  its  showy  flowers.  Here  Gymno- 
grarame  schizophylla  shows  well  as  a  basket 
plant,  and  the  end  wall  is  clad  with  Ferns  and 
large-leafed  Begonias — probably  the  original  B. 
Rex,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most  beautiful. 
The  next  house  has  a  fine  collection  of  Naegelias 
of  the  N.  cinnabarina  class,  with  fine,  velvety, 
green  leaves  marked  with  purple,  and  pyramidal 
heads  of  white,  yellow  and  scarlet  flowers  ;  a  batch 
of  well  grown  plants  of  Browallia  speciosa,  covered 
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with  bright  blue  flowers,  ornamental-leafed 
Acalyphas,  profusely-flowered  Bougainvillea 
ohibra,  and  sky-blue  Plumbago  capensis  over- 
head. 

In  the  greenhouse  the  delicate,  pale  blue 
Ipomiea  coerulea,  which  partly  covers  the  roof,  is 
a  very  beautiful  object.  Although  the  individual 
blooms  do  not  last  long,  they  are  produced  in 
succession  over  a  long  period,  and  few  plants 
rival  this  species  for  the  delicacy  of  its  tints. 
Among  the  plants  in  bloom  1  noticed  a  pure 
white  variety,  which,  however,  cannot  compare 
with  the  typical  form  in  point  of  attractiveness. 
On  the  stages  were  tuberous-rooted  Begonias  of 
the  fringed  or  crimped  strain,  with  large,  white, 
pink,  yellow  and  scarlet  flowers,  all  displaying 
the  characters  which  constitute  the  section,  and 
which  have  become  fixed.  Sti^eptocarpus  are  well 
grown  at  Elmwood,  where  they  bloom  finely. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations  are 
favourites,  and  have  flowered  well  this  year. 
Plants  of  Cyclamen  persicum  are  raised  annually 
in  large  numbers  from  seeds,  and  young  plants 
are  found  to  be  the  most  reliable  for  blooming. 
The  elegant,  pale  blue  Trachelium  coeruleum  is 
grown  in  quantity,  and  is  now  making  a  good 
show.      Chrysanthemums    are    largely    and    well 


France  for  cool  and  palatable  salads.  If  we  only 
had  summers  in  England  like  those  experienced 
in  France,  there  would  be  no  risk  in  starting 
"  French  "  gardens  all  over  the  country  ! 

Orleans  is  the  centre  of  a  great  industry 
in  trees,  shrubs,  Roses,  Conifers,-  fruit-tree 
stocks,  &c.,  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
establishments  is  that  of  MM.  Barbier  et  Cie. 
This  firm  has  three  large  and  quite  distinct 
establishments.  One  of  these,  about  16  miles 
outside  Orleans,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
with  a  few  friends,  under  the  guidance  of  MM. 
L.  and  R.  Barbier.  The  establishment  at  La  Ferti 
St.  Aubin  comprises  about  400  acres  of  rather 
heavy  loam,  devoted  principally  to  the  rais- 
ing of  young  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  trees, 
shrubs.  Roses,  and  Conifers.  In  this  nursery 
experiments  were  being  carried  out  with  certain 
kinds  of  Australian  and  Chilian  Apple-stocks, 
with  a  view  to  securing  one  that  w'ill  best  with- 
stand the  ravages  of  the  woolly  aphis  or  Ameri- 
can blight.  One  Chilian  variety  called  "  Hindo- 
bro  *"  gave  excellent  results.  Shoots  of  this 
variety  were  grafted  on  Apple  trees  smothered  in 
American  blight.  They  made  fine  growth  in  due 
course,  but  have  remained  quite  immune  from 
the  blight  itself.     Apple  "  Northern  Spy,"  which 
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cultivated.  The  vines  and  Peach  and  Nectarine 
trees  are  said  to  have  given  satisfactory  crops 
this  season,  and  there  are  excellent  Grapes  still 
hanging.  The  kitchen  gardens  also  are  in  good 
order.     /?. 


NURSERIES  AND  GARDENS  IN  NORMANDY. 

(Concluded  from  page  178.) 
Orleans. 
Leaving  Angers  on  August  13.  about  2  p.m., 
Orleans  was  reached  about  three  hours  later. 
Several  nurserymen  of  the  district  met  the  party, 
and  visits  to  some  nurseries  close  at  hand  were 
made  in  the  cool  of  the  evening.  The  country 
between  Angers  and  Orleans  is  very  flat,  but  not 
a  square  yard  of  ground  seems  to  be  wasted.  On 
both  sides  of  the  railway  are  to  be  seen  hundreds 
of  acres  of  vineyards,  Wheat  fields,  Beet.  Maize, 
Turkwheat.  Hemp,  &c.,  and  here  and  there  great 
stretches  of  ma  rah  or  gardens  devoted  to  inten- 
sive cultivation.  As  at  Mondeville,  near  Caen, 
these  "  French  "  gardens  looked  particularly 
green  and  refreshing  in  the  scorching  sun,  and 
it  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  realise  from  the 
intense    heat    why    there    is    such    a   demand    in 


is  reputed  in  England  to  be  a  great  check 
to  the  American  blight,  has  also  been  tried,  but 
the  results  have  not  been  altogether  satisfactory. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the 
interesting  things  seen  at  this  nursery.  Atten- 
tion, however,  may  be  called  to  a  charming  little 
shrub — Ligustrum  Ibota  variegata — with  small 
oval  leaves  variegated  wi^h  creamy-yellow  and 
green.  It  is  very  compact  in  habit,  and  should 
make  a  good  substitute  for  the  Golden  Privet. 

In  this  nursery  also  it  was  pleasant  to  find 
quite  a  large  lake  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
hybrid  Water  Lilies,  and  also  to  great  masses  of 
the  Indian  Sacred  Bean — Nelumbium  speciosum. 
This  latter  plant — which  one  sees  only  in  hot- 
houses in  England — looked  handsome  in  the 
open  air  with  its  huge  Nasturtium-like  leaves. 
Unfortunately  the  plants  were  not  in  blossom, 
but,  judging  by  the  nunil^cr  of  buds  upon  tliem, 
they  promised  to  provide  a  fine  sight  later. 

In  the  town  nurseries  of  MM.  Barbier  there  arc 
numerous  glasshouses,  and  all  kinds  of  plants  are 
propagated  here  with  marvellous  rapidity.  It 
was  quite  an  interesting  sight,  for  instance,  to 
see  several  gardeners  busily  engaged  in  grafting 
tree    Pieonies    (P.  Moutan)    upon    the    tuberous 


roots  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  {P.  chinensis).  The 
roots  are  cut  into  pieces  about  6  inches  long, 
a  triangular  piece  is  taken  out  of  the  side,  and 
the  shoot  of  the  tree  pEeony.  cut  to  fit,  is  inserted, 
tied,  and  waxed  with  a  dexterity  only  secured 
by  long  practice.  Other  men  dibble  these  grafts 
into  narrow,  sandy  beds,  over  which  lights  and 
frames  are  placed  and  kept  heavily  shaded.  In 
12  months  the  plants  are  established  and  ready 
for  sale. 

In  all  the  nurseries  visited,  bell-glasses  or 
cloches  are  extensively  used  for  propagating 
purposes.  Trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds  are  put 
under  them  either  as  cuttings  or  grafts,  two 
rows  of  cloches  being  generally  placed  upon  the 
narrow,  sandy  beds.  The  cuttings  or  grafts  put 
in  during  the  autumn  are  sufficiently  established 
by  the  following  spring  or  early  summer  ;  the 
cloches  are  then  available  for  placing  over  other 
batches  of  cuttings  to  be  rooted  during  the 
summer  months.  Sand  is  used  freely,  and  is 
mostly  obtained  from  the  rivers — the  Loire  and 
its  tributary,  the  Loiret. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  at  each  of  the 
towns  visited  a  cordial  reception  was  given  to 
the  English  visitors,  and  the  same  would,  no 
doubt,  be  accorded  to  any  British  nurseryman 
or  gardener  wishing  to  visit  the  different  estab- 
lishments. The  entente  cordiale  is  very  much 
in  evidence  in  commercial  gardening,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  to  be  learned  by  paying  a  visit 
to  France.     John  Weathers. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^ 
Bart.,  Burfurd,  Surrey. 

Bepofting  Odontoglossunus. — The  present  is  the 
most  suitable  time  for  overhauling  the  cooj 
Odontoglossums,  as  at  this  season  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  equable  moist  tem- 
perature, such  as  is  favourable  to  the  plants 
getting  re-established  before  winter  sets  in.  This 
is  especially  important  in  cases  of  unhealthy  spe- 
cimens, and  there  are  few  collections  that  have 
none.  These  should  be  turned  out  of  their  pots, 
and,  after  the  decayed  compost,  dead  roots,  and 
useless  back  pseudo-bulbs  are  removed,  potted  in 
receptacles  just  large  enough  to  accommodate 
them  for  one  season.  Such  weak  plants  must, 
for  a  few  weeks  after  being  repotted,  be  kept  at 
that  end  of  the  house  where  the  least  quantity  of 
fresh  air  is  admitted.  Keep  the  atmosphere 
about  them  as  moist  as  possible,  afford  very  little 
water  to  the  roots,  and  shade  them  whenever 
necessary.  Plants  which  flowered  early  in  the 
year  are  now  making  their  new  growths,  and 
roots  will  soon  be  pushing  freely  in  all  direc- 
tions. No  time  should  be  lost  in  affording  fresh 
rooting  material  to  those  that  need  it. 
Plants  that  have  not  yet  started  into 
growth  should  not  be  disturbed  at  this  season, 
but  the  repotting  should  be  deferred  till 
new  growths  appear  and  the  roots  are  active. 
Previous  to  repotting  the  plants  they  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  small  yellow  thrips,  which 
are  apt  to  escape  notice  till  the  leaves  are  dis- 
figured. If  only  one  or  two  are  visible  in  the 
interior  of  the  growths,  the  house  should  be 
vaporised  on  two  consecutive  evenings.  Vaporise 
after  sunset,  first  taking  the  precaution  to  well 
moisten  the  paths  and  beneath  the  stages.  For 
an  hour  or  two  previous  to  the  operation,  main- 
tain a  moderate  degree  of  warmth,  which  will 
entice  the  insects  out  of  their  haunts  on  to  the 
leaves,  where  the  vapour  will  soon  kill  them. 
When  repotting  cool-growinj;  Odontoglossums, 
the  beginner  should  guard  against  using  pots  that 
are  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plants, 
over-potting  generally  ending  in  failure,  especi- 
ally if  the  watering  can  gets  into  inexperienced 
hands.  The  pots  should  vary  according  to  the 
sizes  of  the  plants,  and  if  room  enough  is  left 
for  one  or  two  seasons'  growth,  that  will  be 
sufficient.  That  the  plants  mav  be  put  into  pots 
of  a  suitable  size,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  off  the 
old  pseudo-bulbs  that  are  of  no  further  u"?© 
to  the  plant,  leaving  about  two  behind  each 
leading  growth.  If  these  back  pseudo-bulbs 
belong    to    special     varieties    or    rare    hybrids. 
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they  should  be  carefully  labelled,  and  if  laid 
upon  damp  cocoanut  fibre  or  Sphagnum- 
moss,  and  managed  much  in  the  same  way  as 
imported  plants,  some  of  them  in  time  will  break 
into  growth.  If  potted  carefully  into  the 
smallest  pots  that  will  hold  them  they  will 
grow  into  healthy  plants.  When  repotting 
established  plants,  the  back  part  of  each  should 
be  placed  as  near  to  the  edge  of  the  pot  as 
possible,  0nd  the  base  of  the  plant  just  on  a 
level  with  the  rim.  The  fresh,  clean  pots  should 
contain  crocks  to  about  one-half  of  their  depth, 
and,  above  this,  a  thin  layer  of  rough  Sphagnum- 
moss.  A  suitable  compost  for  these  Odonto- 
glossums  consists  of  Osniunda  fibre,  Polypodium 
fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions. 
Cut  up  the  fibres  moderately  fine,  so  that  the 
materials  will  pass  through  a  half-inch  sieve  ;  if 
the  moss  is  also  cut  up  and  sifted  through  a 
quarter-inch  sieve  it  will  mix  better  with  the 
other  materials  than  if  used  in  a,  coarser  state. 
Previous  to  using  the  Sphagnum^-paoss  it  should 
be  cleaned  of  all  rubbish  and  be  piosely  examined 
for  small  slugs  and  snails.  If  it  is^very  damp  it 
should  be  squeezed  and  then  spread  in  the  sun 
to  dry.  Add  plenty  of  small  crocks  to  the  com- 
post. We  pass  the  crocks  through  a  quarter-inch 
sieve,  and  the  dust  is  removed  by  using  a  sieve 
with  a  very  fine  mesh.  Mix  the  materials  well 
together,  and  pot  each  plant  with  moderate 
firmness,  but  not  so  hard  that  water  cannot  pass 
freely  away.  The  critical  period  with  Odon- 
toglossums,  as  with  many  other  species  of 
Orchids,  is  just  after  potting,  and  any  excess 
of  moisture  at  the  root  then, will  cause  the  roots 
to  decay  and  many  leaves  drop  off.  It  is  advis- 
able to  afford  only  as  much  water  as  will  keep 
the  surface  of  the  compost  moist,  and  this  especi- 
ally around  the  edges  of  the  pot,  which  will  in- 
duce the  new  roots  to  pu^  their  way  rapidly 
through  the  soil  to  the  extra  moisture.  In  some 
cases  after  root  disturbance  the  pseudo-bulbs  will 
shrivel,  but  no  extra  waterings  should  be  given 
with  the  idea  of  causing  them  to  plump  up 
quickly.  Under  proper  treatment  they  will  re- 
turn to  their  normal  condition,  when  new  roots 
become  active  and  plentiful. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex, 

Bedding  plants. — It  is  time  all  cuttings  of 
bedding  plants  were  inserted.  Any  plants  which 
will  be  lifted  later  should  be  prepared  for  this 
by  cutting  the  soil  around  them  with  a  spade. 
Very  choice  subjects  should  soon  be  brought 
under  cover,  but  the  general  housing  of  out- 
door plants  may  be  left  until  the  first  week  in 
October,  unless  severe  frosts  occur  before  that 
date.  The  winds  and  rains  of  autumn  are  liable 
to  break  many  of  the  shoots  unless  the  plants 
are  properly  stalked.  Cuttings  of  bedding  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  open  for  as 
long  as  possible ;  but  if  the  weather  turns  cold 
and  wet,  place  them  in  cold  frames.  During 
fine  days  the  lights  may  be  left  off. 

Hardy  pJoni  border. — Liliums,  Dahlias, 
Perennial  Phloxes,  Asters,  and  other  autumn- 
flowering  plants  have  grown  tall  this  season, 
and,  in  consequence,  they  will  need  extra  care 
iu  staking.  Now  that  the  plants  are  fully  grown, 
it  is  a  good  time  to  plan  any  rearrangement  in 
this  border  that  may  be  deemed  advisable. 
Although  this  is  not  the  best  time  to  renovate 
herbaceous  borders,  because  many  of  the  plants 
are  now  in  flower,  nevertheless  new  ones  can  be 
formed.  Lobelia  cardinalis  var.  Queen  Victoria 
is  particularly  effective  in  our  borders  just  now, 
and  the  various  Statices  and  Pentstemons  are 
most  decorative.  Cuttings  of  Pentstemons  should 
be  inserted  now.  They  will  require  the  protec- 
tion of  a  cool  frame  during  the  winter.  Other 
plants  that  are  at  their  best  just  now  include 
Chelone  barbata,  0.  glabra.  Hydrangeas  of  sorts, 
Salvias,  Monardias,  and  Nandina  domestica.  The 
leaves  of  the  Nandina  colour  a  beautiful  red  in 
autumn  ;  the  flowers  are  white,  being  borne  in 
large  panicles.  The  blooms  are  succeeded  by  red 
berries. 

Bog  and  aquatic  plants. — Many  of  these 
plants  grow  very  rapidly  at  this  season,  and, 
the  stronger-growing  kinds  are  liable  to  smother 
the  weaker  ones.  Any  necessary  thinning 
should  be  done,  so  that  the  specimens  may 
be  kept  to  their  allotted  spaces.  Flowering 
plants,  such  as  Liliums,  Richardias  and  Spirseas, 


should  have  their  old  flower-spikes  removed.  It 
is  a  good  time  to  plant  these  subjects,  for  the 
roots  soon  take  hold  of  the  soil,  which  is  much 
warmer  now  than  it  is  in  spring-time. 

Alpine  garden. — Weeds  have  been  very 
troublesome  this  season,  and  much  labour  has 
been  required  to  keep  them  in  check.  Propaga- 
tion should  be  continued.  Seeds  should  be 
sown  and  cuttings  inserted.  If  alterations  are  to 
be  effected,  preparations  should  at  once  be 
made  to  obtain  the  requisite  soil  and  stones,  and 
to  place  these  in  position..  '  By  doing  this  now, 
everything  will  be  ready  and  the  soil  well 
settled  before  planting  time  arrives. 

Boses. — The  autumn  crop  of  Roses  is  a  very 
good  one.  The  ground  about  the  plaints  must 
be  kept  stirred  with  the  hoe,  not  only  to  pre- 
vent weeds,  but  that  the  land  may  become  pro- 
perly aerated.  Make  secure  any  long  shoots, 
and,  in  the  case  of  strong-growing  Tea,  Hybrid 
Tea  and  Rambler  varieties,  cut  out  all  the  old 
wood. 

Lawns. — These  should  be  mown  frequently 
when  the  grass  is  dry,  and  if  the  weather  con- 
tinues showery,  they  will  require  frequent  roll- 
ings. The  paths  and  the  verges  must  be  made 
tidy,  and  if  the  former  are  weedy,  a  weed-killer 
should  be  used.  The  grass  edging  should  be 
protected  from  this  corrosive  substance  by  means 
of  a  long  plank,  which  can  be  shifted  as  the  work 
proceeds. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — This  has  been  an  ileal  sea- 
son for  this  popular  vegetable.  The  plants  are 
strong,  and  give  every  promise  of  a  fine  crop. 
It  is  a  good  plan  at  this  season  to  examine  the 
bed  and  remove  all  decaying  leaves  and  super- 
fluous growths.  It  frequently  happens,  when 
Brussels  Sprouts  are  planted  on  rich  ground, 
that  large,  loose  growths  are  formed  at  the  base. 
These  should  be  taken  away,  as  they  impede  the 
light  and  air  which  are  necessary  to  ripen  the 
stems.  In  expo.sed  places,  and  where  winds 
from  the  west  are  prevalent,  it  is  advisable  to 
support  the  plants  in  some  way.  This  is  easily 
accomplished  by  driving  stakes  in  the  ground  at 
intervals,  and  securing  to  these  stout  cords  by 
which  to  fasten  the  plants. 

Cucumhers. — Strong  plants  should  now  be 
planted  on  well-prepared  beds  in  the  Cucumber 
house.  A  bed  of  leaves  and  long  litter,  which 
should  have  been  previously  well  mixed  and 
turned,  should  be  built  up  at  the  bottom,  and 
on  this  a  mixture  of  good  light  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  in  equal  proportions.  Cucumbers  do  much 
better  during  the  winter  months  when  growing 
in  a  light  rather  than  a  heavy  soil.  The  plants 
should  be  neatly  staked  until  the  trellis  is 
reached,  and  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  them  to  grow  freely.  Close  the  ventila- 
tors early  in  the  day,  and  damp  the  foliage  with 
tepid  water,  both  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon.  Do  not  hurry  the  plants  into  bear- 
ing, and,  even  when  they  commence  to  bear, 
great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  overtax  them. 
Plants  in  full  bearing  need  careful  attention  as 
the  days  shorten.  Thin  out  the  old  and  regu- 
late the  young  growth  as  much  as  possible  ;  give 
frequent  top-dressings  of  fresh  compost,  and, 
immediately  the  plants  appear  to  be  losing  their 
vigour,  afford  plenty  of  stimulants  in  fre- 
quent but  weak  doses.  Never  allow  the 
fruits  to  remain  on  the  plants  a  day  longer 
than  is  necessary.  If  they  are  not  wanted  for  im- 
mediate use,  place  the  ends  in  a  little  water,  by 
which  plan  they  w-ill  keep  fresh  and  good  for 
several  days.  Plants  in  heated  pits  will  require 
much  the  same  kind  of  treatment.  Portable 
frames  on  hot-beds  employed  for  Cucumber  cul- 
ture will  need  to  be  lined  frequently  with  fresh 
manure:  all  the  sun-heat  possible  should  be  con- 
served, and  the  lights  opened  only  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day.  Cover  the  glass  at 
night-time  with  mats  or  similar  materials.  If 
careful  attention  be  paid  to  these  details,  and 
the  plants  are  kept  free  from  insect  pests,  they 
will  continue  to  fruit  in  favourable  seasons  until 
the  middle  or  end  of  October.  Where  plenty  of 
glass  is  available,  and  fresh  Cucumbers  are  re- 
quired all  through  the  year,  another  sowing 
should  be  made.  Place  the  seed  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  let  them  germinate  in  strong  heat. 
Prolific,  short-fruited  varieties  should  be  selected 


for  this  sowing.      Such   are  Lockie's  Perfection 
and  the  old  Syon  House. 

Endive. — Continue  to  blanch  Endive  in  the 
open,  tieing  the  leaves  when  they  are  quite  dry. 
Or  the  plants  may  be  lifted  and  placed,  not 
too  thicklv,  in  a  dark  building  to  blanch. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreaian,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Pot  fruit  trees. — The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots  is  rapidly  extending.  They  are  not  only 
valuable  for  furnishing  high-class  dessert  fruits^ 
but  they  are  also  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 
The  fruits  may  not  be  equal  in  size  to  those 
grown  on  permanent  trees,  but  their  flavour  and 
colour  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Where  the 
means  for  growing  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
borders  is  limited,  a  few  dozen  trees  in  pots  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  especially  for  early 
forcing.  A  number  of  pot  trees  of  Cardinal 
Nectarine,  which  we  have  forced  very  early  for 
the  past  eight  years,  shov  no  signs  of  deteriora- 
tion and  give  even  better  results  each  year.  All  the 
yellow  varieties  of  Nectarines  do  well  in  pots,  bu^ 
Pineapple  and  Humboldt  are  the  two  best.  Ot" 
Peaches,  Hale's  Early,  Royal  George,  Stirling 
Castle,  BeUegarde  and  Dymond  are  all  suited  for 
this  system  of  culture.  Plum  trees  are  extremely 
adaptable  for  fruiting  in  pots.  The  varieties 
Early  Transparent  Gage,  Denniston's  Superb,. 
Jefferson,  Greengage,  Kirk's  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop  will  furnish  a  supply  of  fruits  over  a  long 
period.  Of  Apples  the  following  are  excellent 
for  this  purpose  :  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  James  Grieve,  The  Houblon,  Peasgood's 
Ncnesuch,  Emperor  Alexander  and  Gascoyne's- 
Seedling.  Pears  may  be  represented  by 
Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Souvenir  du  Congres  and 
Doyenne  du  Comice.  If  a  stock  of  pot  trees  is 
to  be  obtained,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  pur- 
chasing the  trees,  as  they  will  need  repotting. 

Bepotting  fruit  trees. — Preparations  should  be 
made  for  repotting  the  main  batch  of  these  trees. 
Prepare  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  and  place  it 
under  cover  so  that  it  will  be  in  a  good  con- 
dition for  use.  It  is  preferable  to  have  the 
compost  a  little  too  dry  rather  than  too  wet. 
Some  cultivators  do  not  advise  repotting  the 
trees  every  year,  but  unless  they  are  growing 
in  very  large  pots  which  they  have  not  filled 
witli  roots  the  best  results  are  obtained  by  re- 
potting annually.  For  Peaches,  Nectarines  and 
Plums  the  compost  advised  in  a  previous  Calendar 
will  be  suitable,  but  for  Apples  and  Pears  a  more 
substantial  compost  should  be  used,  and  less  lime 
rubble  included.  Young,  well-rooted  trees 
should  be  afforded  a  slightly  larger  pot, 
but  over-potting  must  not  be  practised.  Pot 
firmly  and  be  careful  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the 
space  between  the  ball  and  side  of  the  pot,  using 
a  thin  rammer  for  this  purpose.  Apply  water 
carefully  till  the  roots  are  again  active. 

Tontatos. — Should  the  plants  intended  for 
autumn  fruiting  still  be  out-of-doors  they  should 
be  placed  in  a  house  without  delay.  When  three 
or  four  trusses  of  fruits  have  set,  give  the  plants 
a  top-dressing  of  loam  and  well-decomposed  horse 
manure,  and  later  when  the  roots  have  taken 
hold  of  this  top-dressing  give  them  an  occasional 
sprinkling  of  some  fertiliser.  Stop  the  leading 
shoot  w^hen  sufficient  fruits  have  set,  and  remove 
all  side  growths.  Water  must  be  applied 
with  care.  Keep  the  plants  near  to  the  glass 
and  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  by  opening 
the  ventilators  whenever  the  weather  is  favour- 
able. Place  them  into  their  fruiting  pots  as  soon 
as  they  are  sufficiently  well  rooted — 9-inch  pots 
will  be  large  enough — and  employ  a  lighter  com- 
post than  that  which  was  used  for  the  main  crop. 
The  flowers  must  be  pollinated  every  day. 
Fumigate  the  house  occasionally  with  a  nicotine 
compound  to  keep  white  fly  in  check. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT   GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  EastweW 
Park,  Kent. 

Apricots. — After  the  trees  have  been  cleared 
of  their  fruits,  late  growths  should  be  entirely 
removed  and  the  necessary  pruning  attended  to 
without  delay.  The  object  in  pruning  at  this 
time  is  to  remove  any  shoots  that  are  not  re- 
quired, so  that  those  which  will  furnish  next 
year's  crop  may  be  fully  exposed  to  sunshine  and 
thus  become  thoroughly  ripened  before  the  end 
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of  the  season.  If  the  pruning  is  done  now,  no 
winter  pruning  will  be  necessary.  Give  the  trees 
a  good  washing  with  the  garden  engine,  and 
afford  water  to  the  roots  if  required.  Note  any 
trees  that  have  made  gross  growth  with  a  view 
to  root-pruning  them  next  month. 

Preparations  for  planting  fruit  trees. — If 
much  planting  is  contemplated  this  season,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  make  an  early  start  in  pre- 
paring the  ground.  An  ideal  sod.  for  fruit  trees 
is  a  deep  fertile  loam  If  the  land  is  naturally 
poor  in  quality,  it  should  be  enriched  with  fresh 
loam  at  planting  time.  A  compost  suitable  for 
mixing  with  the  soil  is  formed  of  three  parts 
good  loam,  and  one  part  burnt  soU  and  wood- 
a.shes,  with  some  old  mortar  rubble  or  lime  ;  in 
the  case  of  stone  fruits  a  good  quantity  of  this 
last  material  should  be  used.  If  the  soil  is  already 
sufficiently     rich,     it    should     be     deeply     dug. 


Pears,  manure  should  not  be  used  at  the  time  of 
planting,  as  it  encourages  a  gross,  unfruitful 
growth,  often  necessitating  root-pruning.  The 
cultivator  should  encourage  his  trees  to  produce 
firm  shoots  of  moderate  size  which  will  develop 
into  fruit-bearing   wood. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Baktlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Violets  in.  frames. — The  plants  should  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters  so  as  to 
become  established  before  the  winter  sets  in. 
Before  lifting  them  see  that  they  are  thoroughly 
moist  at  the  roots.  Frames  for  "Violet  culture 
should  face  to  the  south,  and  be  well  screened 
from  east  and  north  winds.  Partially  fill  the 
frames  with  stable  litter  and  leaves  or  manure 


the  frames  for  at  least  a  fortnight,  or  the  foliage 
will  become  drawn  and  weak.  The  single-flowered 
varieties  are  not  so  amenable  to  frame  culture  as 
the  double  kinds.  In  cold  districts  it  is  advisable 
to  plant,  at  least,  a  few  lights  of  the  single  varie- 
ties. In  this  case  afford  3  or  4  inches  more  space 
between  the  plants.  Very  fair  results  can  be 
obtained  by  placing  shallow  frames  over  Violet 
plants  in  the  borders  where  they  are  permanently 
planted.  A  few  specimens  in  pots  are  useful  for 
decorative  purposes  in  the  house  or  conservatory. 
For  this  purpose  use  relatively  small  pots,  pot 
firmly,  and  stand  the  plants  in  the  open  for  a 
short  time  before  placing  them  in  their  winter 
quarters. 

Preparations  for  winter. — As  frost  may  now 
occur  at  any  time,  arrangements  should  be  made 
to  safeguard  such  tender  plants  as  Euphorbias, 
Cinerarias,    Primulas    and    Salvias,    which    have 


Fig.    84. — BORDERS    OF    HARDY    FLOWERS    IN    THE    GARDENS    AT    ELMWOOD,    KENT. 

iSee  p.  196.) 


or  bastard  trenched,  thoroughly  breaking  up  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  ;  on  no  account  bury  the 
top  spit  of  soil  to  replace  it  with  the  inert  sub- 
soil. If  the  soil  is  not  naturally  well  drained, 
provision  must  be  made  for  the  removal  of 
surplus  moisture.  Clear  the  ground  of  all 
perennial  weeds  and  burn  them,  or  they  will 
prove  a  source  of  trouble  later  on.  Leave  the 
soil  rough  for  the  present  to  allow  of  weathering. 
The  mistake  is  often  made  of  digging  in  rank 
animal  manure  previous  to  planting  fruit  trees. 
This  applies  more  particularly  to  Apples.  Pears, 
and  all  stone  fruits.  In  the  case  of  small  fruits, 
such  as  Raspberries  and  Gooseberries,  manure 
may  be  used  at  planting  time,  as  these  fruit  on 
shoots  of  the  previous  season's  growth.  In  the 
case  of  large  trees,  such  as  Apples,  Plums  and 


from  a  Mushroom-bed,  treading  the  litter  well, 
or  the  plants  will  sink  after  they  have  been 
planted  a  few  weeks.  A  layer  of  soil  about  6 
inches  deep  should  be  placed  on  the  manure  and 
leaves ;  when  the  plants  are  in  position  they 
should  be  just  clear  of  the  glass.  A  suitable 
compost  is  one  formed  of  three  parts  loam, 
one  part  each  of  leaf-soil  and  decayed 
manure,  and  a  sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  If  red 
spider  is  suspected,  the  foliage  of  the  plants 
should  be  dipped  in  an  approved  wash  as  they  are 
lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Allow  ample  room 
between  the  plants  and  plant  them  firmly,  keep- 
ing the  crown  just  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  For 
a  time  no  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots,  but 
the  foliage  should  be  sprayed  towards  the  close 
of  dry  afternoons.     Do  not  place  the  lights  on 


been,  for  some  time  past,  growmg  in  the  open  on 
beds  of  ashes  or  in  cold  frames.  Moving  plants  to 
a  fresh  position  affords  a  good  opportunity  for 
inspecting  them  for  insect  pests,  tying  the 
growths,  or  washing  the  pots. 

Miscellaneous  hulhs. — Besides  the  customary 
Hyacinths.  Tulips,  Narcissus,  &;c.,  such  bulbs 
as  Ixia,  Babiana,  Sparaxis,  Camassia,  and 
Chionodoxa  are  very  valuable,  when  gently 
forced,  for  the  spring  decoration  of  conserva- 
tories, and  for  use  in  the  house.  Their  require- 
ments are  very  similar.  The  bulbs  should  be 
potted  moderately  closely  together  in  5-inch  pots 
in  a  mixture  of  good  soil,  with  a  plentiful  addi- 
tion of  sand.  Throughout  the  winter  they  mi'at 
be  grown  under  cool  conditions,  admitting  air  to 
the  frames  as  freely  as  conditions  permit. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  shoutd  be  sent  to  the  Pl'B- 
Lr5ttER,  4".  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  leell  as  specimens  of  plants 
ivr  naming,  should  be  additssdi  to  the  EDllORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden.   London. 

Communuations  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPKR,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  o/ good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/ic  Editors  do  not 

undertake  to  pay  /or  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  coiumunications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Ediiors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  ^y  their  correspon- 
dents. 

tllustrations.-  The  Ediiots  ivill  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 

photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  /lowers,  trees,  S-c,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  rendingta 
the  EditoJS  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  renders,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

NeViBpapers.— Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
catc/ulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  sec. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  20- 

Nat.  Chrvs.  Soc.  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet,  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21— 

Nat.   Dahlia   Soc.    late    E.\h.    at    Roy.   Bot.    Gardens, 
Regent's  Park  (2  days). 


Average  Mean  TEMrERATi;nE  for  the  ensuing  week, 
deduced  from  oii=ervatioi)s  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 55  9°. 

ACTtlAL   TeMPERATURKS:  — 

LotiDoti.—  lVeilfiesttny,  September  15  (6  P.M.):  Max.  62°; 
Min.  48°. 
Gardemis'  Chtonictc  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  London  — Thun^dny.  September  t6 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  SO;  Temp.  61°;  Weather— 
Sunshine. 


Provinces.— lyrrfjifsrfnv,  September  15:  Max. 


> 


bridge  ;  Min.  52'-  Scotland  E.  coast. 


Cam- 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  fi7  &  C3,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

THURSDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plants,  two 
Horses,  Greenbnuces,  Piping,  Sheds,  Furniture,  and 
effects,  at  the  Ehns  Gardens,  GoUlers  Green  Roa  I, 
Hendon,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Morle  &  Co.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

A  Private  Collection  of  Established  Orchids  and  others, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
12.15. 


Many  years  ago  a  deputation  of 

The         silk-worm       cultivators      waited 

Microscope  upon  Louis  Pasteur,  who  was  en- 

■w  ^^i  ^         gagBc'  in  tlie  invettisation  of  tlie 
Tool  Tor       .  ,  ^ 

General  Silk-worm  disease,  then  causing 
Use.  much  havoc  and  loss  to  an  im- 
portant French  industry.  Pas- 
teur endeavoured  to  explain  to  the  members 
of  the  deputation  that  the  disease  of  the 
worms  was  due  to  a  parasitic  microbe,  and 
showed  them  how  the  disease  could  be 
detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  To 
the  objection  that  the  microscope  was  too 
complex  an  apparatus  for  ordinary  man  to 
use,  Pasteur  replied  by  pointing  to  his  little 
daughter  of  12  years  of  age,  who  was  acting 
as  a  skilled  assistant  to  him  in  his  investiga- 
tions. Since  that  time  this  instrument  has 
come  more  and  more  into  use,  not  only  in  the 
laboratory,  but  also  in  the  workshop,  and  it 
is  certain  that,  in  the  near  future,  the  ready 
assistance  ■which  it  can  render  to  all  kinds  of 
industries  will  be  yet  more  fully  recognised. 

A.lready  it  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in 
use  for  detecting  adulteration  in  food 
stuffs :  a  suspected  Tea-leaf  may  be  inter- 
rogated by  its  means  in  a  minute  or 
two   and   by   reason   of   the   peciiliarly-.shaped 


cells  or  idioblasts  which  Tea-leaves  contain 
the  suspicion  justified  or  dismissed.  The 
structure  of  dead  things,  of  iron  and  steel,  for 
instance,  is  found  to  be  no  less  extraordinary 
than  that  of  living  tis.?ues,  and  the  changes 
which  dead  structures  undergo  are  investi- 
gated by  its  means.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  modern  industry  of  brew- 
ing is  based  on  the  use  of  the  microscope. 
By  its  use  Hensen,  of  Copenhagen,  was  able 
to  show  that  brewers'  yeast  as  formerly  em- 
ployed consisted  of  many  varieties  of  ,Sacc- 
haromyces,  and  that  the  brewer,  in  using  ordi- 
nary yeast,  was  beha-i-ing  like  a  cultivator  who 
used  for  bread-making  purposes  all  the  plants 
growing  in  a  corn-field.  By  means  of  the 
microscope  and  modern  methods  of  microbe- 
cultivation,  his  pupils  were  able  to  weed  out 
undesirable  forms  of  yeast  and  to  obtain  pure 
cultures  of  those  which  set  up  the  desired 
forms  of  fermentation. 

It  may  be  predicted  surely  that  what  has 
been  done  for  beer  w-ill  be  done  for  cider. 
Tlie  use  of  the  microscope  in  medicine,  in  the 
discovery  of  new  worlds  of  microscopic  or- 
ganisms, is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than 
passing  mention.  Now,  according  to  an 
interesting  article  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Barnard 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Nature  it  appears 
that  the  microscope  is  coming  into  general 
use  in  the  dairy,  the  mineral-water  factory, 
in  paper-making,  printing,  and  in  the  cotton 
and  silk  industries.  The  architect  is  beginning 
to  use  it  before  deciding  on  the  stone  for  his 
buildings ;  the  great  laundries,  dveing  and 
cleaning  establishments  are  finding  in  this  in- 
strument a  precious  ally.  Not  oiJy  may  the 
nature  of  the  "  dirt  "  to  be  removed  be  de- 
termined by  its  means,  but  also  that  of  the 
fabric — whether  silk  or  cotton,  for  example. 
Ey  the  examination  of  a  thread  the  nature 
of  the  fabric  may  be  discovered,  and  thus  the 
cleaner  or  dyer  may  safeguard  himself  when 
an  article,  reputed  to  be  of  pure  silk,  but 
which  he  determines  by  microscopic  exami- 
nation to  be  of  very  mixed  nature,  is  put  into 
his  charge. 

In  horticulture,  too,  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment is  coining  into  more  general  recognition. 
With  but  a  very  small  amount  of  skill  a  gar- 
dener may  detect  with  certainty  many  of  the 
fungus  and  insect  pests  with  which  he  has  to 
contend.  As  we  all  know  full  well,  it  is  of  the 
first  importance  to  identif}-  these  pests  at  the 
earliest  moment :  a  few  days'  delay,  and  the 
damage  is  done.  When  gardeners  recognise 
how  easy  it  is  to  use  and  how  valuable  a  tool 
it  is,  they  will  carry  a  lens  as  they  carry  a 
pocket-knife,  and  will  provide  themselves  with 
a  microscope  as  they  provide  tliemselves  with 
a  fumigating  or  spraying  outfit,  and  at  very 
little  cost.  From  being  a  toy  for  the  leisured, 
the  microscope  has  become  a  tool  for  the  busy 
man.  

We  are  glad  to  see  the  issue 
Artiflci::il      of    a    new    edition    of    Ville's 
Manure.       *  Artificial  Manures,  which  al- 
most   a    generation    ago    was 
recognised  as  the  standard  treatise  on  these 
important  adjuncts  to  good  culture.     M.  Ville 
was  one  of  the  world's  most  eminent  pioneers 
in  educating  the  agriculturist  in  the  use  of 
what  were  formerly  called  chemical  manures, 

•  By  M.  Georges  Ville.  Translated  by  Sir  Willinm 
Crookes.  D  Sc.,  F.R.S.  New  edition  revised  by  Sir  W. 
Crookes  and  Prof.  John  Percival,  M.A.  (Longmans 
Green  &  Co.) 


and  his  exposition  of  the  nature  and  part 
played  by  the  latter  in  the  nutrition  of  crops 
in  general  still  stands  unrivalled  for  clearness 
and  accuracy.  The  translation  by  Sir  Wm. 
Crookes  has  lost  none  of  the  good  qualities  of 
the  original. 

Part  I.  is  concerned  with  the  composition  of 
plants,  the  assimilation  of  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen.  In  regard  to  the 
last  element  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Ville's 
experimental  work  was  ahead  of  his  time, 
and  that  his  conclusions,  based  upon  careful 
research  in  respect  of  the  fixation  of  free 
atmospheric  nitrogen  by  leguminous  plants, 
although  formerly  disputed,  have  been  amply 
corroborated  by  more  recent  workers. 

The  nature  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
plants  is  discussed  in  subsequent  chapters, 
and  their  function  in  the  economy  of  crop 
production  is  emphasised.  In  chapters  4  and  5 
the  composition  of  farmyard  manure,  its 
origin  and  cost  in  comparison  with  that  of 
artificial  manure,  are  thoroughly  dealt  with. 
After  an  exposition  of  the  principles  under- 
ling the  use  of  typical  fertilisers,  old  and 
new,  Ville  devotes  the  rest  of  his  treatise  to 
the  discussion  of  the  best  and  most  economi- 
cal means  of  applying  them  to  farm  practice. 
He  kept  careful  accounts  of  the  results  and 
cost  of  his  own  farming  operations,  and 
obtained  similar  figures  from  other  sources. 
Perhaps  it  is  this  part  of  the  work  which  wilf 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  men  on  the  land, 
and  although  the  farmer  rarely  trusts  figures 
which  concern  the  cost  and  ultimate  return 
from  isolated  farm  operations,  he  will  find 
carefully  marshalled  facts  and  figures  which 
show  the  economic  value  of  the  right  applica- 
tion of  artificial  manures  in  the  growth  of  all 
the  more  important  agricultural  crops. 

The  volume  has  been  revised,  in  the  light  of 
discoveries  made  since  Ville's  time,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  work  as  it  was  originally  pre- 
sented. Substitutions  have  been  made  in  the 
formul.'e  of  mixtures  of  manures  for  Wheat, 
Barley,  Mangel,  Bean,  and  other  crops  where 
cheaper  materials  have  become  available,  and 
additional  matter  has  been  added  upon  the 
nature  and  use  of  basic  slag,  basic  superphos- 
phate, nitrate  of  lime,  and  other  fertilisers- 
which  have  come  into  use  in  recent  years. 

An  excellent  and  up-to-date  chapter  has  also 
been  written  by  Sir  William  Crookes  upon  the 
fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  for 
manurial  purposes. 

We  heartily  recommend  the  volume  as  a 
classic  which  should  be  upon  the  shelves  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  raising  of  crops  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  fertility  of  the  land. 


M.  ViGER,  who  hns  recently  been  appointed  an 
honorary  correspondiiit;  member  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  has  for  many  years  past 
occupied  the  position  of  President  of  the  National 
Horticultural  Society  of  France.  Wherever 
French  horticulture  is  represented,  either  at 
home  or  abroad,  i\I.  Vigek  is  to  be  found  in  his. 
official  capacity.  Formerly,  when  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  great 
interest  in  the  sister  industry.  English  visitors  to 
French  horticultural  shows  are  well  aware  of  M. 
ViGEii's  kindly  courtesy  and  hospitality.  There 
are  many  honoured  names  among  those  comprised 
in  the  list  of  honorary  and  corresponding  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  but  we 
fitid  only  two  other  names  of  Frenchmen,  namely, 
M.  Andre  and  JI.  Georges  JIanti;', 
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Cecond  Dahlia  Show. — The  second  show  of 
tii^  National  Dahlia  Society,  which  was  formerly 
iic!:l  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Dahlia 
Union,  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day next,  September  21  and  22,  at  the  Royal 
Dotanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  N.W.  Full  par- 
ticulars of  the  show  may  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes  at  the  above  address. 

Legacy  to  a  Gardener. — Under  the  will  of 
Caroline,  Lady  Save  and  Sele,  Hereford,  a 
number  of  legacies  are  bequeathed  to  servants. 
These  amount  to  about  £3,000,  and  they  include 
a  sum  of  £200  left  to  her  ladyship's  gardener, 
JMr.  William  Clarke. 

Mr.  J.  Bennett.  -Friends  of  Mr.  J.  Bennett, 
gardener  to  the  Hon.  C.  H.  W'ynn,  Riig,  Corwen, 
I^.  Wales,  will  learn  with  regret  of  the  recent 
bereavement  he  has  suffered  in  the  death  of  his 
V  :f3  after  a  prolonged  illness. 

Messrs.    Dickson    &    Robinsons    Onion 

Show. — This  Manchester  firm  held  a  competition 
on  Wednesday  last  for  the  finest  Onions  grown 
by  its  customers.  Competitors  were  required  to 
send  four  bulbs,  the  judge  being  Mr.  Ben. 
AsHTON,  Lathom  House  Gardens,  Ormskirk. 
Ten  prizes  were  offered,  and  nearly  120  exhibits 
were  judged.  We  are  informed  by  telegraph  of 
the  names  of  the  principal  prize-winners, 
which  are  as  follow : — 1st,  Mr.  Edwin 
Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstrce, 
with  four  bulbs  weighing  8  Ihs.  5  ounces;  2nd, 
Mr.  BowERMAN,  Hackwood  Park  Gardens, 
Basingstoke,  8  lbs.  10  ounces;  3rd,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, Tyntesfield   Gardens,   Flax   Bourton,  8  lbs. 

6  ounces ;  4th.  jMr.  Johnson,  Duffield  House 
Gardens,  Slough,  8  lbs.  4  ounces ;  5th.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Merstham  House  Gardens,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  8  lbs.  7  ounces;  6th,  I\Ir.  AvERY,  Loud- 
water  House  Gardens,  Rickmansworth,  7  lbs. 
3    ounces;    7th,    Mr.    Folkes,    Ampthill,    Beds., 

7  lbs.  10  ounces. 

"  Horticultural     Directory."  —  We    are 

asked  to  state  that  the  Editor  of  the  Ilorfind- 
tural  DifPctory,  12.  ^Mitre  Court  Chambers.  Fleet 
Street,  London,  will  be  obliged  if  head  gardeners 
will  notify  him  of  any  changes  of  title  or  address 
that  have  occurred  since  October,  19C8. 

The    Cultivation    of    Indigo    in    India.^ 

The  progress  which  synthetic  Indigo  is  making 
may  be  inferred  from  the  returns  published  by 
the  Government  of  India  with  respect  to  the 
areas  under  different  crops.  Though,  as  compared 
with  1897-8,  the  areas  under  cultivation  in  1906-7 
show,  in  the  case  of  all  other  crops,  a  consider- 
able increase  and  a  total  increase  of  18  million 
acres,  the  area  under  Indigo  cultivation  has 
dimini.^hed  by  about  900.000  acres.  Whether  im- 
proved methods  of  cultivation  will  enable  the 
natural  product  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
prepared  in  the  laboratory  remains  to  be  seen. 

Dry  Rot  of  Potatos. — The  evidence  that  the 
fungus  of  dry  rot  of  Potatos  may  attack  not  only 
the  stored  tuber  but  the  growing  plant,  appears 
now  to  be  fairly  conclusive.  Beside  the  evi- 
dence of  Smith  in  America,  and  of  Miss  Long- 
man in  this  country,  we  have  that  published  by 
Mr.  Pole  Evans  in  the  Annual  Ilcport  of  the 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Evans  finds  that,  in  the  Transvaal,  the  fungus 
attacks  the  tubers  in  all  stages  of  their  growth, 
and  sets  up  in  them  a  putrid  rot  whilst  they  are 
still  in  the  soil.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  whilst 
the  Transvaal  docs  not  admit  infected  Potatos — 
or,  rather,  such  as  can  be  discovered  to  be  in- 
fected— into  the  country,  the  other  colonies  of 
S.  Africa  have  adopted  no  such  prohibitive 
measures.  'vV'hen  the  Union  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  it  is  probable  that  uniformity  of  legisla- 
tion with  respect  to  the  control  of  horticultural 
and  agricultural  pests  will  be  adopted. 


Lignum  Nephriticum.— Those  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  correspondence  concerning  the 
origin  of  Lignum  Nephriticum  which  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  these  pages  will  find  an  admir- 
able and  conclusive  article  on  the  subject  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Otto  Staff  in  the  Kcw  Bulhtin, 
No.  7,  1909.  The  account  refers  to  the  attention 
which,  by  reason  of  its  medical  and  physical  pro- 
perties, Lignum  Nephriticum  attracted  in  the 
17th  century,  and  points  out  that  the  suggestion 
due  to  Linnisus  that  it  is  the  wood  of  the  Horse- 
radish tree  (Moringa  pterygosperma)  is  errone- 
ous. After  full  investigation  Dr.  Staff  found 
that  the  old  JNIexican  vernacular  name  for 
Lignum  Nephriticum,  namely,  Coatli,  is  men- 
tioned in  Mexican  literature  relating  to  plant 
names  as  referring  to  Eysenhardtia  amor- 
phoides.  It  was  then  discovered  that  speci- 
mens of  the  timber  of  Eysenhardtia  exist  at  Kew, 
and  that  one,  obtained  from  the  International 
Exhibition  at  Paris  in  1900,  was  marked  Cuatl. 
On  infusion  with  water  the  wood  of  this  speci- 
men gave  the  blue  colour  characteristic  of 
Lignum  Nephriticum.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
searches, Dr.  Staph  obtained  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  information  on  the  history  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  properties  of  this  wood,  which 
knowledge  he  has  brought  together  in  the  pages 
of  the  Bulletin. 

The  Botanical  Garden  of  John  Hopkins- 
University. — Like  the  Berlin  Gardens  described 
in  a  recent  is.sue,  the  gardens  of  John  Hofkins' 
University  have  been  established  primarily  as  an 
aid  to  research  and  instruction.  Of  the  four  sec- 
tions into  which  the  gardens  are  divided  (see 
I'iiivci'sitt/  Oirriihir  No.  217),  two  are  devoted 
t:)  the  cultivation  of  plants  illustrating  the  vege- 
tative and  reproductive  organs  of  plants.  The 
third  serves  to  illustrate  plant  relationships, 
species,  genera,  &c.  The  fourth  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  for  economic  and  cultivated  plants  re- 
spectively. The  three  genera,  Dianthus,  Rosa 
and  Chrysanthemum,  have  been  chosen  to  illus- 
trate  the  origin  of  horticultural  varieties. 

Publications  Received. —  The  Forest  Flora 
of  New  South  Wales.  {Vol.  IV..  Part  5.)  By 
J.  H.  ^Maiden. — Hints  and  Vt  rinkles  on  Tomato 
Culture  for  !^arket.hyOh-.ei-\-er."  (J  Stoddart.) 
Price  Is.  net.— F!unter's  Improved  System  of 
Mushroom  Cultivation  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer  and  fly  seasons.  (Elt  &  Co..  Biitish 
and  Foreign  Patent  Office,  14,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W .C)  — Imperial  Department  of  Agri^ 
culture  for  the  West  Indies.  Cotton  Gins. 
How  to  erect  and  work  them,  by  K.  Y.  Connell. 
The  Grafting  of  Cacao,  by  Joseph  Jones.  (London  : 
Dulau  &  Co..  37,  Soho  Square,  W.)  Price  4d. 
each. — Agricultural  Bulletin  of  the  Straits  and 
Federated  Malay  States.  (August.)  (Singapore  : 
The  Melhodist  Publishing  House.)  — 77ie  Agri- 
cvltural  Journal  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  (August.)  (Capo  Town :  The  Cape 
Times,  Limited)  Price  Gd. —  The  Royal  Order- 
ing of  Gardens,  by  Major  Reginald  Rankin. 
(London  ;  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.G.)  — 77ic  Estate  Magazine.  (September). 
Price  ed— British  Rainfall,  1908,  by  Hugh 
Robert  Mill.  (London  ;  Edward  Stanford,  12,  13, 
and  1-i,  Long  Acre,  VV.C.)  Price  10s.— Syl'oge 
Florae  Congolanae,  by  Theophile  and  Helene 
Durand.  (Bruxelles  :  Albert  Do  Boeck,  Rue 
Royale,  '205  )— 5(r  Joseph  Banks,  "  The  Father 
of  Australia,*'  by  J.  H.  Maiden,  (London: 
Kegan  Paul.  Trench,  Thibnor  A  Co.,  Ltd.)  — Cafa- 
logue  and  Field  Book  of  British  Basidiomycetes, 
by  M.  C.  Cooke.  L.L.D..  M.A.,  A.L.S..  V.H.M., 
Sec.  (London  :  John  Wheldon  &  Co.,  38,  Great 
Queen  Street  )  Price  '2a.  Gd.  net. — Journal  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  (September.)  Agri- 
cultural Statistics.  1"J08.  Price  ^iid.  — Board  of 
Agricultural  and  Fisheries'  Leaflets:  No  222, 
Meadow  Saflron  ;  No.  224,  Narcissus  Cultivation; 
and  No.  22G,  Broom-Rape.  Free  from  the  Secre- 
tary, Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4, 
Whitehall  Place.  London. — Agricultural  and 
Horticullural  Preparations,  by  F.  Pilkin^ttm 
Sargeant,  Edited  by  John  Humphries.  (The 
Pharmaceutical  Press,  72,  Great  Russell  Street, 
London.)  . 


VIOLAS  FOR  BEDDING. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
As  a  lover  and  cultivator  of  Violas  for  nearly 
30  years,  I  rejoice  at  the  renewal  of  interest  in 
these  charming  flowers.  In  looking  over  reports 
of  trials  made  many  years  ago  at  Chiswick  Gar- 
dens and  at  Regent's  Park,  I  was  impressed  by 
this  fact — how  completely  the  old  rayed  type  of 
flower  has  been  superseded  in  recent  years.  The 
late  Dr.  Stuart,  of  Chirnside,  Scotland,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  raise  a  perfectly  rayless  Viola.  He 
informed  me  that  a  friend  remarked  to  him  in 
his  garden  one  day,  "  If  you  could  only  get  that 
white  variety  without  rays  in  the  centre  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement."  Dr.  Stuart 
kept  a  sharp  look  out  amongst  his  seedlings,  but 
it  was  10  years  before  he  succeeded  in  finding 
a  rayless  flower.  It  was  in  1887  that  he  first 
found  a  pure  white  variety  without  rays  or 
markings  of  any   kind. 

Failures  with  Violas  in  the  south  largely  arise 
from  planting  the  wrong  varieties.  If  Violas 
can  be  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's Gardens  at  Wisley,  they  can  be  grown 
anywhere  in  England.  The  last  trial  of  Violas  at 
Wisley  was  in  1904  5,  and  the  superintendent, 
Mr.  Wright,  in  his  report,  published  in  the 
Society's  Journal,  said,  "  All  the  varieties  made 
excellent  growth,  and  with  a  mulch  of  well-de- 
cayed leaf-mould  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist 
the  plants  blossomed  freely  and  continuously 
from  May  to  the  late  autumn."  With  a  view  to 
discovering  those  varieties  which  would  grow 
and  flower  best  in  the  south,  I  formed  at  Mark's 
Tey,  Essex,  in  October,  1907,  a  large  collectic  i 
from  all  the  leading  growers  and  raisers.  The  same 
plants  have  survived  two  winters  and  flowered 
.splendidly  during  two  summers.  I  have  noted  the 
following  particulars  respecting  those  which  have 
drawn  up  the  following  data  on  those  which  have 
done  best: — While:  Snowflake,  a  beautiful, 
pure-white,  rayless  flower  of  excellent  substance, 
and  a  strong  grower;  Seagull,  a  charming  ray- 
less flower  of  fine  form,  the  plant  is  compact  and 
rather  dwarf;  Peace,  similar  in  form  and  habit 
to  Seagull,  but  shows  lavender  shading  in  con- 
tinued damp  weather,  rayless ;  Sylvia  (Dr. 
Stuart's),  a  fine,  rayless,  creamy-white  variety  ; 
White  Empress,  a  large-flowered,  rather  taller- 
growing,  cream-coloured  variety,  rayless ;  Pen- 
caitland,  white,  with  yellow  blotch  and  rays, 
dwarf  in  habit,  and  very  effective  as  a 
bedder.  Yellow :  Kingcup,  a  clear-yellow  ray- 
less flower,  the  growth  is  rather  tall;  Royal 
Sovereign,  dwarfer  than  the  last-named,  golden- 
yellow,  rayless ;  Redbraes  Yellow,  a  splen- 
did yellow  variety  of  medium  habit,  rayless ; 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Cade,  a  fine  flower  medium  in  shade 
and  habit,  rayless ;  Bullion,  very  bright  and 
dwarf,  early  in  blooming,  rayed  ;  Walter  Welsh, 
a  tall,  deep-coloured,  yellow  variety,  with  rays, 
excellent  for  a  back  row  in  a  bed  of  Violas. 
Primrose:  Primrose  Dame,  a  clear-primroso 
colour,  rather  tall,  rayless,  a  most  effective 
variety  ;  Snlphnrea,  dwarf  in  habit,  very  free  in 
flowering,  the  large  flowers  are  slightly  rayed. 
Lig/tt  blue  and  lavender:  Blue  Duchess,  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  pale  blue,  rayed  like  Duchess  of 
Fife,  from  which  it  is  a  .sport ;  Kitty  Bell,  laven- 
der, hardy  and  free,  rayless;  Florizel,  similar  in 
colour  to  Kitty  Bell,  rayless ;  William  Niel, 
rosy  lavender.  Dark  ISlue:  Blue  Rock,  ex- 
tremely hardy,  a  most  effective  variety;  Royal 
Scot,  similar  in  a  mass  to  Blue  Rock,  but  not 
such  a  fine  flower  ;  Archd.  Grant,  deepest  violet, 
a  strong  grower,  rather  late  in  blooming  ;  Edina, 
deep  purple-violet,  with  blotch,  really  a  bedding 
Pansy.  Crimmn-purple :  Jubilee,  this  proved 
the  hardiest  of  the  crimson-purple  varieties, 
medium  in  height  and  most  fioriferous.  All  the 
foregoing  were  propagated  '  by  root  cuttings  in 
the  summer  of  1907,  and  were  planted  out  in 
oiJcn  beds  in  October  of  that  year  on  a  stiff,  clay 
soil.      WiUiain  Cuthbertmn. 
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CENTENARY   OF  THE  ROYAL  CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A   SUMMARY   OF   ITS   HISTORY. 

The  origin  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  takes  our  mind  back  to  December  5. 
1809,  and  to  a  place  called  "  The  Physicians' 
Hall."  A  meeting  held  on  that  date  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  17  gentlemen : — Sir  James 
Hall,  Bart.,  Alex.  Gibson  Hunter,  James  Hare, 
Dr.  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.,  Dr.  James  Home,  Dr. 
Andrew  Coventry,  Thomas  Dickson,  Andrew 
Dickson .  James  Macdonald ,  George  Whittit , 
John  Fletcher,  John  Hay.  Thomas  Shade. 
Edward  Sang,  Patrick  Lyon,  Walter  Nicol.  and 
Patrick    Neill. 

The  Last  Post  has  long  been  sounded  over 
the  grave-s  of  these  men,  but  we  should  do 
honour  to  their  memory,  because  it  was  those 
17  gentlemen  who  met  together  100  years  ago 
and  who  formed  the  society.  Dr.  Duncan  was 
elected  to  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  resolved 
to  constitute  itself  a  society  for  encouraging  and 
improving  the  cultivation  of  the  best  fruits, 
flowers,  and  most  useful  culinary  vegetables.  It 
was  moved  and  seconded  "  that  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  Bart..  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Richard 
Anthony  Salisbury,  each  of  whom  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  patrons  of  the  English 
Horticultural  Society,  be  enrolled  as  honorary 
members  of  the   society." 

The  meeting  then  made  choice  of  the  following 
office-bearers  for  1810 : — President,  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith;  vice-presidents,  Sir 
James  Hall,  Bart.,  of  Douglass,  Dr.  Rutherford, 
Dr.  Coventry,  and  Alex.  G.  Hunt«r ;  secretaries, 
Mr.  Walter  Nicol  and  Mr.  Patrick  Neill ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Andrew  Dickson. 

The  first  council  was  composed  as  follows  : — 
Professionals  :  Thomas  Dickson,  James  M'Donald. 
Edward  Sang,  Thomas  Somerville,  John 
Fletcher,  and  John  Hay.  Amateurs :  Dr. 
Duncan,  sbp.,  Dr.  James  Home,  R.  Hodshon  Cay, 
George  Bruce,  Thomas  Hutchison,  and  James 
Smith.  This  was  the  first  council,  and  were  we 
to  call  the  roll  we  should  again  find  none  to 
answer   to   their   names. 

Mr.  Andrew  Dickson  was  empowered  to  re- 
ceive subscriptions  and  annual  payments,  and  to 
discharge   all   debts   incurred   by   the   society. 

Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  first  vice-president, 
having  taken  the  chair,  the  thanks  of  the  meet- 
ing were  unanimously  given  to  Dr.  Duncan,  sen., 
for  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  him  in 
promoting  the  institution  and  for  the  suitable 
manner  in  which  he  had  conducted  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
Caledonian   Horticultural   Society. 

The  next  business  was  to  form  committees  to 
draw  up  schedules,  and  what  was  termed  "  Prize 
Questions,"   which  was  duly   done. 

The  first  exhibitor  of  the  society  was  Mr. 
M'Donald,  Dalkeith  Gardens,  who  showed  a 
quantity  of  blanched  Seakale  shoots,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  read  an  account  of  how  these  had 
been  produced.  The  first  judges  were: — Walter 
Nicol,  Robert  Liston,  Thomas  Hutchison,  George 
Bruce,  Thomas  Dickson,  and  James  M'Donald. 

The  first  prize  that  was  offered  was  a  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Radishes  raised  in  the  open 
ground  and  offered  for  sale  in  the  Edinburgh 
market.  This  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Thomson,  gardener,  Duddingston,  for  300 
Radishes  brought  to  market  from  the  open 
borders.  The  first  communication  read  to  the 
society  was  a  paper  by  Dr.  Duncan,  entitled 
*'  An  Account  of  a  Method  of  Preparing  a  Sopo- 
rific Medicine  from  the  White  Juice  of  the 
Lettuce."  The  second  was  from  Mr.  John 
Sheriif,  "  On  the  Curie  Disorder  in  Potatos," 
and  in  connection  with  this  lecture  the  follow- 
ing extract  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  pro- 
phecy :  — 

It  may  perhaps  be  alleRed  that  Potatos  in  particular 
situations  never  become  diseased  or  curled.  To  tliis  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  contrary  fact  has  been  a5cer- 
taiined  by  e.\perience,    for   it  is  apprehended   that  not  a 


single  healthy  plant  of  any  sort  of  Potato  that  bears 
apples  or  berries,  and  that  was  in  culture  20  years  ago, 
can   now  be  shown. 

It  may  also  be  said  that  Potatos  which  have  become 
diseased  or  curled  have  been  restored  to  health  for 
several  seasons.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that 
vegetables  as  well  as  animals  may  be  sick  and  recover, 
and  that  from  unknown  as  well  as  known  causes. 

Mr.  Knight  restored  the  wood  of  the  languishing 
Golden  Pippin  and  enabled  it  to  produce  fair  flowers 
and  fine  fruit  by  protection  and  a  favourable  soil,  but 
this  was  only  a  temporary  renovation,  as  the  health  of 
an  aged  valetudinarian  is  preserved  for  a  few  years  by 
the  aid  of  cordials  and  the  general  influence  of  a  milder 
climate. 

It  is  well  known  that  Potatos  cultivated  in  situations 
where  the  plants  annually  ripen  their  berries  soon  be- 
come diseased  or  curled,  while  plants  from  the  same 
individual  seedling  in  upland  situations,  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  warmth  any  season  to  mature  their  fruit, 
continue  for  a  longer  time  comparatively  healthy.  In 
the  first  case  premature  old  age  seems  to  be  brought  on 
by  excessive  annual  seed  bearing.  In  the  last  case  the 
plants,  or  rather  bulbs,  as  they  make  less  exertion  con- 
tinue longer  vigorous.  The  maximum  of  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  every  individual  vegetable,  as  well  as 
animal,  is  predetermined  by  Nature  under  whatever 
circumstances  the  individual  may  be  placed.  The  mini- 
mum, on  the  contrary,  is  entirely  determined  by  these 
very  circumstances.  Admitting,  then,  that  a  Potato 
might  reproduce  itself  from  bulbs  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  in  the  shady  woods  of  South  America. 
of  which  it  is  a  native,  on  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Europe,  we  find  it  soon  becomes  abortive  in  the  culti- 
vated champaign  of  Britain.  That  some  particular 
sorts  of  Potatos  are  longer  lived  than  others  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  surely  it  is  not  much  more  philosophical 


the  expense  of  the  society,  and  that  the  com- 
mittee be  also  enjpowered  to  make  application  to 
Government  for  aid  if  such  a  measure  shall  seem 
to  them  to  be  advisable."  They  were  afterwards 
allowed  a  Government  grant  of  £200  a  year.     ' 

The  first  bunch  of  Grapes  of  the  variety  Black 
Hamburgh,  was  shown  on  September  3,  1811,  of 
which  the  largest  berry  weighed  170  grs.,  and 
measured  3.3  inches  in  circumference.  In  this 
instance  an  extraordinary  medal  was  awarded. 

In  1813  awards  were  made  for  home-made 
wines,  nearly  all  the  prizes  being  gained  by 
ladies.  In  1814  exhibitors  were  allowed  to 
choose  prizes  for  themselves,  and  it  is  related 
that  some  selected  spectacles,  and  others  um- 
brellas, teapots,  dessert  spoons,  mirrors,  fruit 
knives,  writing  desks,  and  such  like  articles. 
Meanwhile  the  society  continued  to  offer  medals 
for  seedling  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  plants,  and 
flowers,  adding  to  the  number  of  its  members 
and  altering  its  rules  and  regulations  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  times  rendered  necessary. 

In  the  year  1815  it  was  proposed  by  Sir  John 
Sinclair  that  the  society  obtain  a  horticultural 
survey  of  the  Netherlands  made  by  intelligent 
men,   and   it  was  imagined   that  this  might   be 
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to  expect  that  the  horticulturist  should  be  able  to  give 
everlasting  vigour  to  individuals  than  that  the 
physician  should  be  able  to  do  so  to  those  of  the  human 
race. 

Reasoning  from  what  we  know,  there  appears  little 
doubt  of  the  Potato  in  a  cultivated  state  being  a  short- 
lived plant,  and  therefore,  though  it  may  be  preserved 
longer  healthy  by  growing  it  in  elevated  or  shady 
situations,  and  perhaps  by  cropping  the  flowers  and 
thereby  preventing  the  plants  from  exhausting  them- 
selves by  annually  maturing  their  seeds,  yet  we  have 
every  reason  to  expect  that  disease  will  sooner  or  later, 
according  to  circumstances,  make  its  attack.  The 
obvious  inference  is  that  to  obtain  vigorous  plants  and 
secure  productive  crops,  recourse  must  frequently  be 
had  to  varieties  newly   raised    from    seed. 

The  third  communication  was  from  Mr. 
MacMurray,  on  the  Gooseberry  caterpillar  and 
the  maggot  which  infests  Onions.  The  fourth 
was  from  Mr.  Wighton,  MelvUle  House,  on 
destroying  insects  and  canker  in  fruit  trees,  all 
work  which,  at  the  end  of  100  years,  still 
occupies  our  attention. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  March  28,  1811,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  *'  to  look  out  for  a  proper 
place  for  a  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
F.dinburgh  in  which  experiments  on  horticulture 
may    be   conducted   under   the    direction   and    at 


executed  at  the  expense  of  £100,  but  as  the 
ordinary  funds  of  the  society  could  not  afford  it, 
a  particular  subscription  was  set  on  foot  for  this 
purpose.  In  1817  the  council  signified  its  wish 
that  the  survey  should  be  undertaken  in  that 
year.  In  this  year  also  Messrs.  Cuninghame,  of 
Comely  Bank  Nursery,  were  awarded  a  silver 
medal  and  five  guineas  for  their  Mushroom  beds, 
"  from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  may 
now  be  supplied  with  fresh  Mushrooms  during 
nearly  all  the  year,  and  with  genuine  ketchup." 

A  medal  was  also  offered  in  this  year  to  the 
gardener  who  had  served  for  the  longest  period 
tho  same  master  or  family  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  employer.  The  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Alex.  Greig,  who  had  been  gardener  in  the 
family  of  Colonel  Blair,  of  Blair,  for  45  years. 

The  Report  of  the  deputation  sent  by  the 
society  to  Flanders,  Holland,  and  the  north  of 
France  was  now  produced,  but,  being  too  volu- 
minous to  be  read,  was  meanwhile  left  over,  nud 
was  published  in  book  form  in  1823  under  the 
title  Journal  of  a  Horticultural  Tour  Through 
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Some  Parts  of  Flanders,  Holland,  and  the 
North  of  France.  Mr.  Neill,  who,  along  with 
Mr.  John  Hay  and  Mr.  :MacDonald,  Dalkeith, 
formed  the  deputation,  was  the  author  of  the 
Report. 

In  June,  1818,  it  is  reported  how,  at  one  of  the 
meetings,  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  stated 
that  several  highly  respectable  members  had  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  the  society  interesting 
itself  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  commo- 
dious permanent  and  regular  fruit  and  flower 
market  in  Edinburgh,  the  want  of  which  de- 
prived the  inhabitants  of  many  comforts  and 
luxuries  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
pour  into  the  city  from  the  numerous  gardens 
which  surround  it.  After  some  observations  by 
the  Earl  of  Womyss  illustrative  of  the  import- 
ance of  such  a  market,  this  business  was  referred 
to  the  council. 

On  September  4,  1823,  the  14th  anniversary 
of  the  society  was  celebrated,  on  which  occasion 
120  members  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  dessert 
consisted  of  80  dishes  of  Grapes,  40  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Apricots,  30  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  20  of  Gooseberries,  22  Melons, 
and    10    Pineapples. 

Referring  to  the  meeting  held  on  March  28, 
1811,  when  the  advisability  of  having  an 
experimental  garden  was  broached,  we  find 
the  matter  again  brought  up  on  January  13,  1824, 
when  a  committee  was  formed  to  raise  funds 
for  securing  and  maintaining  an  experimental 
garden.  On  July  15,  1824,  the  society  obtained 
possession  of  ground  at  Inverleith,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liam M'Nab  was  engaged  to  provide  a  plan  for 
laying  out  a  garden,  for  which  he  was  duly 
awarded  a  gold  medal.  In  this  year  also  the 
Royal  Charter  was  procured.  James  Barnet  was 
at  this  time  brought  from  London  to  be  the  first 
superintendent  of  the  gardens,  but  some  years 
afterwards  he  was  dismissed  for  mismanagement. 
Mr.  M'Nab  was  appointed  his  successor  in  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  1850  by  Mr. 
Evans. 

The  first  big  flower  show  was  held  in  the  gar- 
dens on  August  7,  1828,  when  there  was  shown 
amongst  other  things  35  seedhng  Gooseberries 
by  Mr.  White,  of  White  Hill  Gardens,  Lasswade. 

On  July  3,  1830,  another  flower  show  was 
held,  and  a  musical  promenade,  where  refresh- 
ments were  supplied,  proved  extremely  popular. 

The  meeting  of  July  3,  1837,  was  postponed, 
owing  to  the  death  of  King  George.  David  IF. 
Tli omson ,   Edi  n hu  rgh. 

(To  he  continued.) 


TWO  NEW  GENTIANS. 

Any  addition  to  this  beautiful  family  of  rock- 
garden  and  border  plants  is  welcome,  especially 
those  that  axe  easily  grown.  During  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive displays  in  the  rock-garden  is  furnished  by 
a  bank  of  the  Willow-leaved  Gentian  (G. 
asolepiadea),  in  both  blue  and  white  varieties. 
Although  difficult  to  transplant,  this  species 
comes  up  freely  from  self-sown  seed  in  damp, 
shady  corners,  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  seed 
is  gathered  and  allowed  to  become  dry  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  germinate.  Another  late-flowering 
species  is  the  well-known  G.  septemfida,  a  native 
of  the  Caucasus.  This  latter  is  a  most  variable 
plant,  and  three  different  forms  have  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine. 

In  habit  and  appearance  the  new  species  G. 
Freyniana  (see  fig.  85)  most  nearly  resembles 
G.  septemfida,  but  differs  chiefly  in  having 
much  larger  flowers.  These  are  more  inflated 
towards  the  mouth,  while  the  fringed  crest 
which  intervenes  between  the  larger  segments 
of  the  corolla  is  not  so  prominent.  During  July 
and  August  the  beautiful  dark  blue  flowers, 
with  a  paler  throat,  are  produced  in  terminal 
heads,  in  which  the  blooms  are  closely  packed 
together ;  each  flower  lasts  in  perfection  for  nearly 
a  fortnight.  This  Gentian,  like  most  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  prefers  a  half-shady  posi- 


tion; the  group  shown  in  fig.  85  is  growing  in 
a  north-western  aspect,  where  the  sun's  rays  only 
reach  in  the  late  afternoon.  Planted  in  deep 
well-drained,  loamy  soil,  each  plant  produced 
several  procumbent  stems  about  9  inches  or  more 
in  length,  each  terminated  by  a  head  of  flowers. 
G.  Freyniana  is  a  recent  introduction  from  Asia 
Minor,  the  plants  illustrated  having  been  re- 
ceived in  1906.  Other  late-flowering  Gentians 
include  the  North  American  G.  Andrewsii,  with 
blue  flowers  having  a  contracted  mouth  tipped 
with  white,  and  the  Japanese  G.  scabra  var. 
Buergeri,  a  tall-growing,  autumn-flowering  plant 
also  having  blue  flowers. 

Gentiana  coRi'MBiFERA. — All  the  New 
Zealand  Gentians  are  somewhat  similar  in 
habit  and  appearance,  and  were  formerly 
included  in  one  comprehensive  species  under 
the  name  of  G.  saxosa.  Cheeseman,  how- 
ever, in  the  recent  Flora  of  New  Zealand, 
admits  16  different  species  which  are  described 
with  well-marked  characters.  Whilst  our  gar- 
dens contain  many  representatives  of  the  genus 
from  all  over  the  northern  temperate  regions,  so 
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Fig.  86. — gentiana  corymbifeka,  a  new 
species  from  new  zealand. 

far  as  I  am  aware,  the  new  species  G.  corymbi- 
fera  (see  fig.  86)  is  the  only  one  in  cultivation 
from  the  south.  Seeds  were  received  from  New 
Zealand  under  the  name  of  G.  pleurogynoides, 
which  is  a  Tasmanian  species,  but  which  name 
has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  some  of  the 
New  Zealand  plants.  G.  corymbifera  is  found 
on  the  mountains  of  the  south  island  at  elevations 
ranging  from  1.000  to  4,000  feet.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  abundant  and  flowers  there  from 
January  to  March.  It  grows  from  12  io  18  inches 
high,  with  usually  simple  stems  branching 
toward  the  top  and  bearing  corymbs  of  white 
flowers  from  ^  inch  to  1^  inch  in  diameter.  Like 
many  New  Zealand  plants  it  did  not  survive  the 
winter  in  the  open,  all  those  planted  out-of-doors 
being  killed.  The  plant  shown  in  the  illustration 
was  grown  in  a  cold  frame  at  Kew.  Before  sending 
up  the  inflorescence  it  produced  a  tuft  of  narrow, 
strap-shajied  leaves  about  4  inches  long.      W.  I 


OURISIA  COCCINEA. 
Mr.  Arnott's  note  on  this  plant  (see  p.  417) 
leads  me  to  describe  my  experience  with  this 
beautiful  but  capricious  native  of  Chili.  About 
six  years  ago  I  made  a  long  bed  on  a  ledge  about 
18  inches  above  the  ground  level,  which  was  only 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  under  three  hours  in  the 
day.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  sandy  peat 
mixed  with  small  fragments  of  charcoal.  Having 
obtained  several  plants  of  Ourisia  coccinea,  I  set 
them  out  in  this  bed  and  watered  them  well. 
The  spot  is  intensely  dry,  and  unless  moisture 
is  artificially  supplied,  none  but  drought-loving 
plants  can  exist.  The  Ourisias  grew  well,  and 
the  second  year  I  had  over  40  flower-spikes  about 
18  inches  in  height,  and  congratulated  myself 
that  the  plants  were  permanently  established. 
However,  the  next  year  their  ranks  were  thinned^ 
although  copious  waterings  were  frequently 
given,  and  in  four  years  not  a  plant  was  left. 
Last  year  I  wrote  to  JVfr.  Walpole,  of  Mount 
Usher,  where  I  knew  the  plant  was  a  weed,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could  spare  me  some  specimens. 
He  most  generously  sent  me  a  small  hamper  full, 
and  these  were  carefully  planted  in  the  same 
bed  and  well  watered.  This  was  in  October,  but 
during  the  winter  they  all  died,  and  there  is 
now  not  one  left.  I  noticed  that  these  plants 
had  been  grown  in  loam,  but,  seeing  that  the 
first  lot  did  so  well  in  sandy  peat  for  a  time, 
I  thought  that  a  change  to  another  soil  would 
not  affect  them  injuriously.  The  first  batch  was 
also  planted  in  October  and  commenced  to  grow 
at  once,  and  did  splendidly  for  two  years,  but 
those  from  Mr.  Walpole  never  made  any  growth. 
I  am  wondering  if  the  soil  had  become  sour,  and 
if  they  would  have  done  better  if  I  had  made  up 
a  fresh  bed  of  sandy  peat.  I  am  very  vexed  at 
this  failure,  especially  after  having  succeeded  so 
well  for  two  years,  and,  as  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
plant,  am  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  induce 
it  to  thrive,  though  I  fear  it  is  useless  to  per- 
severe in  the  endeavour.  Undoubtedly,  the  ex- 
treme dryness  of  the  garden  is  much  against  it,  as 
watering  can  never  satisfactorily  take  the  place  of 
natural  moisture.      \V yndham  Fitzherhtrt. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
ihe   opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Cure  for  Shot-hole  Fungus. — I  enclose  a 
fair  sain[ile  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  grown  in 
a  Loul  reach-house.  After  a  severe  attack  of 
.shut-liole  fungus  (Cercospora),  I  sprayed  the  trees 
with  liver  of  sulphur,  at  the  rate  of  -^  ounce  to 
one  gallon  of  water,  but  this  did  not  stamp  out 
the  disease.  On  June  21,  the  trees  were  com- 
pletely stripped  of  their  foliage.  Thinking  I 
had  got  some  other  disease,  I  sent  some  leaves 
for  your  examination,  and  you  recommended  me 
to  spray  theni  with  powdered  sulphur  and  lime, 
with  excellent  results.  The  trees  have  carried  an 
average  crop,  and  the  foliage  now  is  very  clean. 
I  have  sprayed  them  witb,  the  sulphur  and  Ume 
five  times,  and  you  will  see  the  fruit  is  not 
damaged  in  any  way.  The  Peaches  are  Violett© 
Hative  and  the  Nectarine  Rivers'  Orange.  Thos. 
I'atc/nan.  [The  following  specific  was  recom- 
mended : — Put  8  lbs.  of  good  quicklime  into  a 
barrel,  add  one  gallon  of  water,  and  when  the 
lime  begins  to  slake  add  8  lbs.  powdered  sulphur. 
Stir  well  until  the  lime  is  thoroughly  slaked, 
then  add  water  to  make  50  gallons  of  the  mix- 
ture. This  should  be  kept  stirred  during  its  ap- 
plication to  the  trees.  The  specific  is  most  efHca- 
cious  just  when  the  leaves  have  first  expanded, 
but  its  use  should  be  continued  at  intervals. — 
Eus.j 

Strawberry  Leader.  -  Permit  me  to  thank 
I\.  (•'.,  }i.  187.  for  correcting  my  statement  re- 
specting Leader  Strawberry.  I  have  known  the 
variety  only  for  the  last  four  or  five  years.  It 
was  an  error  to  place  tlie  note  under  the  heading 
of  a  late  Strawberry^  as  my  note  stated  that 
Leader  is  quite  as  eavly  in  fruiting  as  Royal 
Sovereign.     \V.  II.  Y . 
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Vegetable  Exhibition  at  Lowfield  Nur- 
sery, Crawley. — Messrs.  J.  Clieal  &  Sons  last 
year  offered  prizes  for  vegetables,  the  result  being 
so  satisfactory  that  a  second  exhibition  was  ar- 
ranged this  season.  The  show  took  place  on 
Wednesday,  the  8th  inst.  Sixteen  classes  were 
provided  and  suitable  prizes  offered  in  each. 
The  exhibits  were  accommodated  in  a  large  tent 
erected  in  the  nursery.  The  chief  class  was  for 
eight  kinds  of  vegetables,  four  prizes  being 
offered ;  the  first  prize  w-as  won  by  Mr.  J. 
Sparks,  of  Horsham,  in  competition  with 
eight  exhibitors.  There  was  a  similar  class  re- 
stricted to  amateur  growers,  eight  exhibits  being 
staged.  There  were  also  classes  for  Potatos, 
Turnips,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Celery,  Cabbages, 
l.eeks,  Brussels  Sprouts,  and  Carrots.  In  some 
cases  no  fewer  than  23  persons  competed.  Large 
numbers  of  visitors  attended  the  show,  and 
many  also  inspi^cted  the  nurseries.  Some  SO 
mem"bers  of  the  Crawley  and  District  Gardeners' 
Debating  Society  paid  a  visit  to  the  exhibition, 
and  were  entertained  to  tea  by  Jlessrs.  Cheal. 
.•1.  D. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society. — As  I  have 
tor  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  this  Society, 
I  would  like  t«  say  a  word  on  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  future 
of  the  Botanic  Gardens.  These  suggestions  are  : 
(1)  That  the  gardens  should  be  thrown  into 
Regent's  Park,  and  (2)  that  the  gardens  of  the 
Zoological  Society  should  be  enlarged  with  a 
view  to  uniting  the  two  Societies.  There  are 
many  objections  to  the  second  proposal.  The 
objects  of  the  two  Societies  are  wholly  different. 
The  new  buildings  that  would  have  to  be  erected 
would  cost  thousands  of  pounds.  The  adoption 
of  the  first  proposal  would,  in  my  view,  be 
most  unfortunate.  London  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  one  ideal  place  still  available  for  flower 
and  horticultural  exhibitions  and  for  outdoor 
rece;3tions  by  fxubic  bodies  and  societies. 
Regent's  Park  is  already  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  in  London,  covering,  with  Prim- 
rose Hill,  some  470  acres,  and,  except  in  the 
principal  avenues,  the  frequenters  over  acres 
are  few  and  far  between.  I  favour  an  amalga- 
mation with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  a 
well-managed  and  consequently  flourishing 
body.  Under  enlightened  control  the  Botanic 
Garden  would,  I  am  sure,  soon  become  what 
it  should  be — one  of  the  brightest  and  most 
useful  places  in  London.      .7.   S.   Ruhinsfein. 

Robinia  pseudacacia  as  a  Street  Tree.— 

As  stated  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  A.  D. 
Webster  on  p.  187,  no  tree  is  more  useful 
for  street  purposes  than  the  False  Acacia 
and  the  varieties  grafted  on  it.  It  is  not 
generally  recognised  that  the  conditions  under 
which  street  trees  grow  are  very  different 
from  those  which  obtain  in  parks  and  gardens. 
In  the  making  of  a  new  street  the  engineers  al- 
most always  remove  the  soil  and  get  to  what 
they  call  the  hard  bottom — the  subsoil.  The 
tree  is  expected  to  live  in  this  subsoil,  a  solid 
mass  almo.st  devoid  of  nitrogenous  food.  Trees  on 
the  False  Acacia  root,  being  well  equipped  with 
nitrifying  bacteria,  do  not  suffer  through 
this  dearth  of  nitrogenous  food,  and,  conse- 
quently, maintain  a  healthy  green  cclour  and 
vigorous  growth  when  other  trees  are  starved  and 
withered.  The  vigorous  habit  and  great  britlle- 
ness  of  the  growth  must  be  borne  in  mind  by 
those  who  use  the  Robinias  in  streets  and  ex- 
posed places.  The  head  and  side  growths  should 
have  an  annual  pruning  during  the  first  few 
years  to  encourage  a  stocky  growth.  If  this  is  neg- 
lected the  long  branches,  having  a  great  leverage, 
bre.nk  in  a  most  disappointing  manner.  Those 
who  have  dry,  hot,  sandy  banks  to  deal  with,  will 
find  a  useful  friend  in  the  common  False  Acacia. 
Taking  a  lesson  from  the  Belgian  railways,  where 
many  of  the  sandy  railway  banks  are  held  to- 
gether by  False  Acacia,  I  planted  a  few  thousand 
seedlings  on  a  dry  roadside  "cutting"  three 
years  ago.  This  cutting  was  through  a  loose, 
sandy  gravel.  To-day  it  is  a  mass  of  vigorous 
green  bushes,  and  the  moving  face  firmly  fixed 
by  the  mass  of  roots.  The  Belgians  every  winter 
mow  the  shoots  as  low  a-s  possible  with  a  scythe- 
like chopper,  and  the  resulting  growth  is  a  dense 
mass  of  sturdy  shoots,  often  attaining,  even  on 
dry,  sandy  banks,  a  length  of  6  feet  by  midsum- 
mer. One  of  the  best  forms  I  have  found  for 
streets  is  the  variety  Bessoniana.  Inermis  is  a 
variety  which  lends  itself  magnificently  to  archi- 


tectural effects — to  foi-m  a  trim  line  in  the  front 
of  a  bold  building.  Probably  one  of  the  best 
effects  to  be  seen  from  Inermis  is  at  Leaming- 
ton, where  a  row  of  magnificent  trees  is  to  be 
seen.     Pein. 

From    what    Mr.     Webster     says   on 

p.  187,  respecting  the  capacity  of  Robinia  and 
certain  varieties  of  it,  to  withstand  heat  and 
drought,  I  fully  expect  these  trees  would 
be  more  successful  than  some  species  in  our 
towns,  for  what  with  the  paths  being  either 
paved  or  asphalted,  and  the  roads  tarred,  very 
little  maisture  can  get  to  the  roots  of  trees. 
Species  that  love  moisture  do  not  have  a  very 
ideal  existence,  especially  if  extra  watering  to 
make  up  the  necessary  amount  is  forgotten. 
Alec  D.   Berneij,   Leamington.  Spa. 

The  Culture  of  Lilies. — 1  am  particularly 
interested  in  the  remarks  of  A.,  on  p.  163,  on  the 
deplorable  custom  of  the  Japanese  of  denuding  the 
bulbs  of  Lilies  of  their  roots  prior  to  packing 
them  for  shipment  to  England.  I  have  repeatedly 
called  attention  to  the  matter  during  the  past 
25  years.  This  practice  appears  almost  uni- 
versal among  the  Lily  exporters  of  Japan.  Dur- 
ing the  past  40  years  or  so  many  consignments 
of  L.  auratum  liave  been  worthless,  the  bulbs 
being  rotten  or  affected  with  fungus.  Of  the 
sound  bulbs  which  are  received,  a  large  number 
quickly  perish  when  placed  in  contact  with  the 
soil ;  whilst  the  few  that  flower  fail  to  succeed 
in  the  following  yeai.  The  reason  of  the 
failure  is  not  far"  to  seek.  The  Lily  makes  but 
two  sets  of  roots  each  year — the  basal  and  the 
fibrous.  The  basal  roots  are  formed  when  the 
flowers  are  fading,  and  are  generally  cut  away 
with  any  old  roots  that  remain.  Hence,  for  any 
subsequent  growth  or  flowering  the  plant  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  stem  roots  so  abundantly  pro- 
duced above  the  bulb,  and  the  latter  usually 
collapses  w-hen  the  flower-stem  is  approaching 
its  full  height.  This  is  the  brief  history  of  many 
thousands  of  Lily  bulbs  that  reach  England  each 
year,  the  great  bulk  of  them  failing  to  produce  a 
basal  root  at  all.  Were  it  otherwise,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  whatever  in  establishing  many 
kinds  in  large  numbers.  This  state  of  things  is 
extremely  disappointing,  and  it  is  time  that  pur- 
chasers demanded  that  the  bulbs  be  shipped  with 
th"  full  complement  of  their  roots  as  dug  from 
the  soil.  Such  a  proceeding  would  naturally  do 
away  with  the  existing  system  that  obtains  in 
Japan  of  moulding  the  bulbs  in  tempered  clay, 
and,  in  place  of  the  now  plump-looking  and 
rather  heavy  bulbs,  wMth  rootless  base  and 
fungus-affected  core,  we  should  see  a  less  plump, 
fresh-looking  bulb,  somewhat  shrivelled  it  may 
be,  so  far  as  the  outer  scales  are  concerned,  but 
with  roots  intact  and  capable  of  immediate  re- 
suscitation when  replanted  in  the  soil.  To  what 
extent  shrivelling  would  take  place  would  largely 
depend  on  the  system  of  packing,  though,  for 
Liliums  generally  in  the  dormant  state,  ordinary 
packing  between  thin  layers  of  rather  dry  soil 
would  suffice.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
instructive  to  recall  the  fact  that  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson,  when  collecting  Lily  bulbs  in 
China,  made  a  point  of  retaining  all  the  root- 
fibres  to  the  bulbs,  and  no  trouble  was  subse- 
quently experienced  in  establishing  the  plants. 
An  alternative  plan  to  importing  bulbs  would 
b:'  the  raising  of  seedlings  on  a  large  scale,  and 
this,  in  conjunction  with  the  raising  of  home- 
grown stocks  of  Lilies  from  scales  and  bulbils,  is 
well  worth  attempting  in  this  country.  An  im- 
portant point  to  remember  in  this  work  is  that 
many  species  of  Lilies  require  to  be  treated  not 
as  perfectly  hardy  subjects,  but  rather  as  cool 
greenhouse  plants  during  their  two  first  seasons 
of  growth.  At  fir.st  sight  it  may  appear  a  little 
illogical  to  accord  greenhouse  treatment  to  a  per- 
fectly hardy  subject,  but  the  disappointments, 
failures  and  losses  of  either  open-air  or  cold-frame 
treatment  are  known  to  all  who  have  engaged  in 
the  propagation  of  the  Lily  by  these  means 
Frequently  in  the  case  of  L.  auratum  and  L. 
speciosum  in  all  their  forms,  and,  indeed,  many 
other  species  of  Lilies  that  do  not  produce 
bulbifcrous  growths  on  the  more  exposed  parts 
of  their  stems,  there  will  be  found  near  the  base 
and  just  below  the  ground  level  a  number  of  bul- 
bils tliat  will  furnish  useful  stock.  Your  corre- 
spondent speaks  of  L.  rubollum  as  a  compara- 
tively free  seeder  from  imported  bulbs,  and  says 
"  seed  may  readilv  be  obtained  and  ripened  "  if 
the  bl  loms  be  pollinated.  That,  however,  is  not 
my  experience,  inasmuch  as  a  large  percentage  of 


the  bulbs  do  not  reach  the  flowering  stage  at  all. 
But  where  flowers  are  produced,  there  is  no  bet- 
ter way  of  increasing  this  delightful  plant.  In  the 
note  on  p.  169,  referring  to  the  home-raised 
Lilies  shown  in  the  Supplementary  Illustration, 
the  concluding  sentence  is  as  follows:  "  Being  a 
stem-rooting  Lily,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted 
3  to  4  inches  deep."  I  believe,  however,  that  all 
stem-rooting  Lilies  may  be  buried  much  more 
deeply  than  this  to  their  advantage.  It  is  also 
important,  too,  that  these  stem-rooting  kinds  be 
given  a  rich  food  supply,  renewed  or  augmented 
annually  at  the  surface.     B.  H.  Jrnk'tns. 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL, 

September  14. — Exhibits  in  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table section  formed  the  principal  feature  at  the 
meeting  on  Tuesday  last,  held  in  the  Society's 
hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  The  most 
important  display  was  a  collection  of  fruit  trees 
in  pots,  shown  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyaed  &  u 
Co.,  Ltd.  This  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 
There  were  also  fine  exhibits  of  Melons,  Grapes 
and  other  hothouse  fruits ;  also  vegetables,  in- 
cluding a  large  collection  of  Potatos.  A  variety 
of  Strawberry  received  an  Award  of  Merit  from 
the  Fruit  .\nd  Vegetable  Committee. 

Exhibits  before  the  Floral  Committee  con- 
sisted maiidy  of  Dahlias  and  hardy  perennials. 
This  Committee  recommended  12  Awards  of 
Merit  to  novelties. 

There  were  several  interesting  displays  of 
Orchids,  and  the  Orchid  Committee  recom- 
mended awards  which  included  one  Botanical 
Certificate  and  one  Award  of  Merit. 

At  the  three  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture 
room  an  address  on  the  "  Physiology  of  Prun- 
ing "  was  delivered  by  Jlr.  Edward  A.  Bunyard. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  W.  ilarshall.  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  May,  Jno.  Green, 
A.  Kingsmill,  J.  F.  McLeod,  jno.  Jennings, 
W.  Howe,  Jas.  Walker,  W,  Bain,  Chas.  Dixon, 
Arthur  Turner,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  H.  J. 
Jones,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  E. 
H.  Jenkins,  W.  J.  James,  W.  Y.  Baker,  George 
Paul,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  R.  Hooner  Pearson,  and 
R.    W.    Wallace. 

A  large  and  representative  exhibit  of  Bamboos 
was  staged  by  Mr,  L.  R.  Russell,  nurseryman, 
Richmond.  It  was  arranged  as  a  floor  group 
adjacent  to  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance 
door,  and  was  as  effectively  displayed  as 
is  possible  with  a  group  of  this  character. 
The  front  was  undulating  in  outline,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  pool  planted  with  coloured 
Nymphreas.  The  Bamboos  were  excellent  speci- 
meirs,  some  being  veiy  large.  The  more  note- 
worthy were  Bambusa  palmata,  a  variegated  form 
of  B.  disticha  named  Alphonse  Karri,  B.  tesse- 
lata,  Phyllostachvs  Castillonis,  P.  mitis,  P.  vio- 
lescens,  the  specific  name  being  in  allusion  to 
the  coloured  stems ;  Arundinaria  fastuosa.  A, 
anceps,  A.  nitida,  and  A.  Simonii.  The  Water 
Lilies  w'ere  very  large,  especially  fine  being  the 
white  variety  Wm.  Doogue.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  a  collection  of  ornamental  shrubs  and 
trees  as  sprays.  The  group  was  filled  with  in- 
teresting subjects,  and  it  was  a  pity  they  were 
so  crowded,  which  caused  much  of  their  beauty 
to  be  overlooked.  The  autumn  tints  of  the 
various  species  of  Acer,  Berberis  and  Quercus 
were  very  pretty,  Quercus  Albertii  has  very 
large  foliage,  which,  when  young,  is  tinted  with 
reddish-brown.  Another  fine  Oak  is  Quercus 
dentata.  Lonicera  Hildebrandtii  is  a  giant 
amongst  Honeysuckles,  the  flowers  are  6  inches 
or  more  in  length,  the  .stem  being  stout  and 
woody.  Paulownia  imperialis  was  noticed,  with 
its  massive  leaves ;  also  Rhus  tYphina  that  as- 
sumes such  pretty  tinting  at  this,  season.  Ber- 
ried subjects,  including  a  large-fruited,  crimson 
form  of  Pyrus  aucuparia  named  fructii  dulcis 
and  HippophiB  rhamnoides  with  Crab  Apples  in 
variety  added  a  touch  of  colouring,  and  the  dis- 
play was  further  brightened  with  hardy  Fuchsias, 
Hydrangeas  and  Hibiscus  in  flower.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries. 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  beautiful  specimens  of 
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both  golden  and  silver  varieties  of  Gymno- 
grammes.  The  genus  is  an  extensive  one,  and 
the  plants  represented  the  finest  for  decorative 
purposes.  None  was  more  elegant  than  G.  chry- 
sophylla,  of  which  several  forms  were  shown,  in- 
>cluding  G.  c.  grandiceps  superba,  G.  c.  Reginse, 
and  G.  c.  Alstonii.  Others  equally  beautiful 
were  G.  peruviana  var.  Mayi,  with  silvery 
farina ;  G.  flavescens ;  G.  schizophylla,  and  its 
variety  elegans ;  G.  pulchella  Wettenhalliana ; 
and  G.  p.  W.  var.  superba,  with  crested  fronds. 
In  addition  to  the  Ferns,  Messrs.  May  showed 
varieties  of  large-flowered  Veronicas.  (Silver 
Flora   Jledal.) 

A  very  large  exhibit  cf  Dahlias  was  displayed 
by  IMessrs.  Carter,  Page,  &  Co.,  52  and  53, 
London  Wall,  London.  It  embraced  Cactus, 
Single,  Pompon,  and  Pseony-flowered  varieties, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  120  distinct 
Tiinds  of  the  Cactus  type.  The  majority  were 
displayed  iu  baskets,  but  vases  and  tall  epergnes 
were  also  utilised,  the  flowers  being  arranged 
"with  grasses.  Asparagus,  and  other  greenery. 
The  flowers  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  re- 
presented the  best  ill  commerce.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  JMedal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
■exhibited  Dahlias,  including  a  selection  of  the 
Paeony-flowered  type,  of  which  Yellow  Colosse, 
Souvenir  de  Gustave  Douzon  (red),  Madame  Van 
den  Daei  (pink,  with  white  centre),  and  F.  Grin- 
£ted  {with  striped  florets)  were  prominent.  Of 
the  Cactus-flowered  varieties,  one  labelled  Pro- 
genitor had  cut  florets  suggesting  tasselling. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  showed 
Dahlias  and  perennial  Asters,  the  latter  includ- 
ing Beauty  oi'  Colwali  (heliotrope)  and  Feltham 
Blue,  both  excellent  varieties.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Jlr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham, 
Surrey,  staged  many  fine  blooms  of  show  Dahlias 
and  an  assortment  of  choice  Cactus-flowered 
kinds.     (Silver  Flora  iMedal.) 

Messrs.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  also  made  a 
fine  display  with  these  seasonable  flowers,  having 
blooms  of  all  the  types.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Other  exhibitors  of  Dahlias  were  Messrs. 
James  Stredwick  &;  Sons,  St.  Leonards ;  Messrs. 
J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley ;  and  IMessrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons  showed  single  and 
pompon  varieties  in  great  assortment,  besides 
many  of  the  finest  of  the  show  and  Cactus  types. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Amos  Perry.  Enfield  Chase,  Middlesex, 
showed  named  varieties  of  Delphiniums,  of 
which  Lemartiu  (light  blue),  Pluto  (dark  blue), 
Mrs.  Creighton  (dark  blue  with  purple  centre), 
and  King  of  Delphiniums  (opal)  were  the  more 
noticeable.  Interspersed  amongst  these  were 
spikes  of  large-flowered  Pentstemons,  also  A^'al- 
lota  purpurea  (flowering  well  in  small  pots), 
Amaryllis  Belladonna,  and  other  hardy  subjects. 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin,  showed 
Gladioli,  and  an  extensive  group  of  these  flowers 
was  di.^playcd  by  Messrs.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cam- 
bridge.    (Silver-gilt  Banksian  IMedal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate, 
London,  N.,  showed  a  floor  group  of  hardy 
flowers,  in  which  were  large  bunches  of  Pent- 
iStemons,  Liliunls,  .Tritomas,  Delphiniums,  Eri- 
gerons,  Phloxes,  Gaillardias,  and  other  season- 
-able  subjects  in  the  choicest  varieties.  (Bronze 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Bare  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
■Garden,  exhibited  a  collection  which  included 
hybrid  Kniphofias,  the  type  and  coloured  varie- 
ties of  Anemone  japonica,  many  pretty  Phloxes, 
Gaillardias,  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Actea  alba  in 
iruit,  also  early  bulbous  flowers,  amongst  which 
Sternbergia  lutea  was  prominent.  Adjoining  the 
hardy  flowers  JMessrs.  Barr  showed  30  varieties 
of  Eucalvptus  as  seedlings.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Br.azier.  nurseryman,  Caterham, 
displayed  a  bank  of  hardy  flowers  as  a  corner 
exhibit,  in  which  were  noticed  Pentstemons, 
Phloxes,  Antirrhinums,  Scabiosas,  early  Chry- 
santhemums,   and    Carnations. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prtchard,  Christchurch,  Hants., 
displayed  seasonable  hardy  flowers.  Crinum 
Powellii.  Gaura  Lindheimeri,  Lythium  roseum 
superbum,  Antholyza  crocosmijeflora,  Del- 
phinium Dwarf  King,  Montbretias  in  variety, 
and  many  others  were  finely  shown.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 


The  Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  also 
exhibited  hardy  flowers 

IMessrs.  Wm.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  decorative  varieties  of  Ciirysanthemums, 
also  Pentstemons,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other 
flowers. 

Mr.  W.  Leggett,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester, 
exhibited  Rose  blooms,  amongst  which  we 
noticed  Elizabeth  Barnes  (rose-red  with  silvery 
reverse)  and  Mme.  Leon  Pain  (a  pretty  blush 
variety  of  pleasing  shape). 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
displayed  a  small  rock-garden  exhibit  largely 
planted  with  succulents. 

Thre3  large  pans  of  Vallota  purpurea  were 
shown  by  Mrs.  Matthews,  Chesham  Park, 
Anerley  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Trower).  They  were  re- 
markably well-flowered  plants.  (Cultural  Com- 
mendation  and   Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

Awards  of   Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Leslie  Wells. — This  early- 
flowering  variety  has  rich,  yellow  flowers  of  de- 
corative size.  The  plant  is  said  to  possess  an 
unusually  good  habit.  (Shown  by  Messrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co.) 

Dahlia  Little  Beeswing. — A  most  charming 
Pompon  variety  of  neat  form  and  small  size. 
The  florets  have  a  yellow  base  and  red  margins. 
(Shown  by   Messrs.   Keynes,   Williams  &  Co.) 

Dahlia  Edward  Mawley. — A  brilliant  crim- 
son Show  variety  of  the  best  exhibition  form. 
(Shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries, 
Slough.) 

Dahlia  Jupiter. — This  is  a  large  flower  of  the 
Cactus  type,  in  which  the  florets  are  yellow  at 
the  base,  the  rest  being  pink  splashed  with  crim- 
son.    (Shown  by  Messrs.  Stredwick  &  Sons.) 

Zkthlia  Prima  Donna. — This  is  a  first-class 
Cactus  variety,  with  long  florets,  not  so  white 
as  Snowdon,  but  having  a  cream  tint.  (Shown 
by  Mr.    H.   Shoesmith.) 

Cactus  Dahlias. — Awards  of  Merit  were  re- 
commended to  the  following  Dahlias,  which 
were  described  in  the  last  issue,  p.  192,  col.  1 : — 
H.  H.  Thomas,  lolanthe.  Indomitable  and  Red 
Admiral,  all  from  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  &  Co., 
St.  Leonards. 

Helen  iuni  "  Eiverslea  Beavti/.'" — Apparently 
a  variety  of  H.  autumnale,  this  plant  has  bright 
yellow  flowers  that  would  be  very  effective  in 
a  border.  (Shown  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  nur- 
seryman, Christchurch.)  A  similar  variety  with 
rather  deeper  tint  was  recently  shown  by  Mr. 
Hudson  from  Mr.  de  Rothschilds  garden  at  Gun- 
nersbury  House. 

7'ofi'ntilla  atrosangvinea  Oihson's  Scarlet. — 
This  is  not  a  new  plant,  but  somewhat  rare. 
The  flowers  are  very  brilliant  in  colour. 

/i*/i(/.s  sinica. — A  small  plant  of  this  species 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt.  Its  large,  pinnate  leaves 
were  coloured  brilliant  scarlet.  It  is  obviously 
an  excellent  decorative  shrub  for  the  lawn  or 
shrubbery,  the  colour  developing  in  autumn. 

Orchid  Committee. 
Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair),  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (Hon.  Sec),  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart..  Harry  J.  Veitch,  H. 
Little,  W.  Boxall.  J.  Forster  Alcock,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  J.  Charlesworth,  W.  Cobb,  F.  Sander, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  P.  Bound,  W.  H.  White,  W. 
H.  Hatcher,  H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  J. 
Wilson  Potter,  and  Stuart  Low. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  staged  an 
effectve  and  interesting  group,  for  which  a  Silver 
Flora  Medal  was  awarded.  There  were  excellent 
examples  of  Cattleya  Iris  and  its  finer  variety 
inversa,  a  number  of  which  occupied  the  centre. 
Around  them  were  brightly-coloured  Ltelio- 
Cattleya  Eila.  L.-C.  Carissima,  L.-C.  Nysa,  L.-C. 
Phcenix  (C.  Dowiana  aurea  X  L.-C.  Hy.  Green- 
wood), L.-C.  Bletchleyensis,  L.-C.  Baroness 
Schroder,  Cattleya  Pittiana,  and  other  hybrids. 
L.-C.  Phoenix,  a  very  pretty  hybrid,  with  light, 
buff-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  tinged 
with  rose,  and  claret-purple  lip  with  a  golden 
base  ;  plants  of  special  interest  were  Cycnoches 
Egertonianiim  viride,  with  a  long  raceme  of 
green  male  flowers,  and  two  erect  spikes  of  large, 
fleshy  female  flowers,  which  were  also  green,  with 
ivory-white  labelhinia.  Each  spike  bore  two 
flowers.  Also  Rliynchostylis  retusa,  with  two 
flov/er-spikos  ;  the  firctty  little  Sigmatostalix  radi- 
cans,  and  Pulyslachya  Leonensis. 


IMessrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Hay  ward's 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
an  attractive  group,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
a  fine  selection  of  their  original  strain  of  the 
beautiful  Cattleya  Iris  (bicolor-  X  Dowiana), 
the  flowers  varying  from  bronzy-orange,  with 
magenta-crimson  lip,  to  reddish-brown,  with 
ruby-puiple  lip.  All  the  forms  are  brightly 
coloured  and  last  a  long  time  in  bloom.  Among 
hybrids  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  were  Sophro- 
Cattleya  eximia,  with  bright  red  flowers; 
Sophro  Lselia  Heatonensis,  rich  scarlet,  with 
yellow  base  to  the  lip;  S.-L.  Gratrixiae  ;  Sophro- 
Lselio-Cattleya  Leda ;  and  S.-L.-C.  Marathon 
(S.-L.  Psyche  x  C.  Enid),  of  Cattleya  shape,  and 
with  very  richly-coloured  flowers.  Other  fine 
subjects  noted  were  Cattleya  Venus,  bright  yel- 
low, with  a  broadly-expanded,  ruby-coloured  lip, 
veined  with  gold  ;  Cattleya  St.  Gothard,  a  large 
and  finely-formed  hybrid  ;  Cattleya  Gaskelliana 
alba  ;  and  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 
a  select  group  of  well-grown  specimens,  contain- 
ing both  interesting  species  and  good  hybrids. 
Among  the  former  were  two  specimens  of 
Cycnoches  maculatum  ;  the  pretty  little  Walnewa 
pulchella  ;  Sigmatostalix  radicans ;  Physosiphon 
Loddigesii,  with  many  racemes  of  reddish- 
orange  flowers ;  Cirrhopetalum  refractum ;  On- 
cidium unicorne ;  Ccelia  macrostachya ;  Cyc 
nocheg  chlorochilon  ;  Angrascum  distichum.  &c. ; 
a  row  of  tall,  yellow  spikes  of  Oncidium  oblonga- 
tum  being  at  the  back  of  the  group.  Among 
the  hybrids  were  two  very  dissimilar  plants  of 
Sophro-La?lio-Cattleya  Dan'aa  (C  Harrisoniana  X 
S.-L.  loeta),  with,  in  the  one  case,  cream-white 
flowers,  tinged  and  marked  with  rose,  the  other 
having  yellow-tinted  sepals  and  petals.  Lselia 
pumila  delicata,  a  pretty,  white  form,  tinged 
with  lavender,  and  with  violet  markings  on  the 
lip  ;  Cattleya  Haroldiana  var.  Hiidegarde,  white, 
with  violet  marbling  on  the  front  of  the  lip; 
and  Brasso-Cattleya  Pocahontas  alba,  a  pretty, 
white,  fragrant  flower,    were   also   interesting. 

Mr.  Edward  V.  Low,  Orchid  Nursery,  Vale 
Bridge,  Hayward's  Heath,  staged  a  small  group 
of  Cattleya  Iris,  C.  Adula,  and  a  plant  of  a  dis- 
tinct variety  of  C.  conspicua  (bicolor  Grossii  X 
Gaskelliana),  with  dull,  rose-tinted  sepals  and 
petals,  the  base  of  the  lip  being  white  and  the 
front  rosy-lilac.  Others  shown  by  Mr.  Low 
were  Cypripedium  Maudije,  C.  Lord  Ossulston, 
and  C.  Naudii.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

R.  G.  Thwaites,  Esq.,  Chessington,  Christ- 
church Road.  Streatham  (gr.  Mr.  J.  IM.  Black), 
showed  the  new  Cattleya  Roupelliana  (superba 
X  Hardyana),  a  pretty  and  distinct  flower,  of  a 
bright,  deep  rose  colour,  the  lip  being  rose- 
purple  on  the  outside  of  the  tube,  and  claret- 
crimson  in  front ;  also  Sophro-Laelia  Ortonii  (S. 
grandiflora  X  L.  Diana),  scarlet,  with  a  yellow 
lase  of  the  Up ;  and  several  good  plants  of 
C'attleya  Adula. 

Sir  Jeremi.u-i  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park 
(gr.  Mr.  Collier),  sent  Dendrobium  Phaljenopsis 
Gatton  Park  variety,  a  large,  white  form, 
sli!;htly  tinged  with  lavender,  and  marked  with 
violet  on  the  lip ;  and  the  pure  white  D.  P. 
album. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  IMcBean,  Cooksbridge, 
staged  a  pretty  group,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  good  specimen  of  Vanda  Sanderiana,  with 
two  spikes.  The  exhibit  also  contained  Cattleya 
Iris,  C.  aurea,  two  elegant  examples  of  the 
white  Oncidium  incurvum  album,  0.  Schlimii, 
Dendrobium  Dearei,  Cypripedium  insigne  San- 
derianum,  C.  Jas.  H.  A^'eitch,  and  C.  Rothschildi- 
anum. 

^lessrs.  Stanj.ey  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
seven  plants  of  Cattleya  iridescens  (bicolor  X 
Eldorado),  the  variety  'splendens  securing  an 
Award  of  Merit.  All  had  the  labellums  with  an 
orange-coloured  isthmus,  the  fronts  varying  in 
tints  of  rose  and  purple  ;  the  sepals  varied  from 
green  to  gold  colour  and  buff. 

Sir  TiiEVOR  Lawrence.  Bart.,  K.C.V.O., 
Burford  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  showed  the 
pretty  Sophro-La?lio-Cattleya  Dame,  S.-L.-C. 
pum-eximia  (L.  pumila  X  S.-C.  eximia),  and  two 
rare  Angra'cums.     (See  Awards.) 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tr.vcy,  Twickenham,  sent  a  apcoi- 
mrn  (if  Cirrhopetalum  mnculosum  (syn.  Bulbo- 
phylluin  tunbcllatum).  with  several  nmbols  of 
pretty  wliito  flowers  spotted  with  purple. 

■J.  Korstkh  Alcock.  Esq..  I'^xhims.  North- 
church,  sent  Cypripedium  Wiertzianum  Exhims 
variety. 
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Award  of  Merit. 
Caitleya  iridesrens  sphndens  {hicolor  X 
Eldorado),  from  Me-sara.  Stanley  &  Co.,  South- 
gate.  A  pretty  hybrid,  in  shape  resembling  C. 
Iris.  Sepals  and  petals  cream-white,  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow  and  rose  colour.  Base  of  the 
lip  and  column  white ;  isthmus  orange  coloured, 
the  expanded  front  mottled  with  purple. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Angrcecum  stylosum,  from  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  Burford  (gr.  Mr.  \V.  H. 
White).  An  elegant  species,  allied  to  A.  articu- 
latura  and  A.  EUisii.  The  plant  bore  a  pendu- 
lous raceme  of  12  pure  white  flowers  ;  the  long 
filiform  spurs  are  greenish  and  slightly  tinged 
with  brown. 

Cultural  Commendations. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  K.C.V.O.,  for  a  noble 
specimen  of  Augrjecum  Kotschyi,  with  eight 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  with  long  spurs,  tinged 
with  cinnamon  brown,  and  spirally  twisted  on 
the  apical  halves.  The  plant  was  illustrated  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  16,  1906,  p.  379. 
The  largest  spike  bore  15  flowers. 

To  Mr.  Collier,  gr.  to  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman, 
Bart.,  V.M.H.,  for  a  fine  plant  of  Angi'aecum 
Eichlerianum,  nearly  3  feet  in  height,  and  bear- 
ing 13  large  flowers,  produced  singly  from  the 
bases  of  the  leaves,  and  distributing  the  flowers 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  plant.  In  growth  it 
resembles  A.  infundibulare.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greenish  ;  the  lip  large  and  white. 

fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Willard, 
W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  G.  Keif,  F.  Perkins,  Thos. 
Coomber,  A.  R.  Allan,  H.  Markham,  H. 
Hooper,  G.  Hobday.  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques, 
J..  Mclndoe,  C.  Foster,  0.  Thomas,  W.  Poupart, 
H.  Parr,  J.  Davis,  and  W.  Fyfe. 

Rarely  has  there  been  seen  at  these  exhibitions 
a  finer  display  of  pot-grown  fruit  trees  than  that 
shown  on  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyar.o 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone.  The  group  occupied 
the  entire  width  of  the  Hall,  and  included  70 
trees,  all  heavily  fruited,  and  50  dishes  of  picked 
fruit.  Apples  were  largely  represented.  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Bountiful,  James  Grieve,  Banmann's 
Red  Reinette,  Rival,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
Charles  Ross  were  represented  by  admirable 
specimens.  Of  Plums,  President,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Golden  Transparent,  and  Belle  de  Sep- 
tembre  were  very  heavily  fruited,  being  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  specimens.  Peaches  in- 
cluded Sea  Eagle.  Princess  of  Wales.  Duchess  of 
York,  and  Thos.  Rivers.  Pears,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Marguerite  Marillat,  Princess,  and  many 
others.  Tlie  picked  fruit  was  equally  fine.  (Geld 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
staged  a  collection  of  some  30  Apple  trees,  in- 
cluding Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Newton  Wonder, 
Bismarck,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet,  Pott's  Seedling, 
and  Charles  Ross.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  Wisbech,  exhibited  a  large 
number  of  Red  Victoria  Apples.  It  is  a  roundish, 
slightl,y-flattened  variety  of  an  intense  blood-red 
hue.  The  fruits  are  of  good  size,  and  would  no 
doubt  sell   well   in  shops. 

A  small  plant  of  the  Wonderberry  was  sent 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Pike,  Malmesbury,  W'ilts.  With 
it,  provided  from  open  ground  at  Kingston,  was 
a  strong  plant  of  the  wild  Solanum  nigrum, 
showing  the  growth,  leaf,  flowers,  and  berries  to 
be  identical  with  the  Wonderberry  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  committee. 

M.  Drummond,  Esq,  Welwyn,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Keif),  staged  in  boxes  capital  samples  of  12 
varieties  of  Plums,  of  which  Pond's  Seedling, 
Victoria,  Late  Orange,  Monarch,  Sultan  and 
Transparent  Gage  were  especially  fine.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  NiCHOLLS  sent  from  Maidstone  18  dishes 
of  pot-grown  Pears,  many  of  them  superb  speci- 
raens.  Specially  good  were  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Nouveau  Poiteau,  Marie  Louise  D'Uccle,  Beurre 
Bachelier,  Marguerite  Marillat,  St.  Lezin,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield.  Beurre  Baltet,  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gres,  and  Triomphe  de  Vienne.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Lord  Llancattock,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Coomber),  exhibited  15  fine  bunches 
of  Grapes  in  variety,  viz.  (black),  Appley  Towers, 


Gros  Maroc,  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's, 
and  Alnwick  Seedling  ;  (white)  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  same  exhi- 
bitor showed  eight  beautiful  fruits  of  Melon 
Hendre  Seedling,  all  being  finely  netted  and 
richly   coloured.     (Silver-gilt   Knightian   Jledal.) 

W.  Waldorf  Asior,  Esq.,  Cliveden,  Bucks. 
(gr.  Mr.  Camm),  showed  six  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  from  vines  three  years  planted 
in  half  paraffin  casks.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

H.  B.  Brandt.  Esq.,  Nutfield,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Heron),  displayed  30  bunches  of  excellent 
Grapes,  including  good  samples  of  Prince  of 
Wales,  Appley  Towers,  Black  Alicante.  Gros 
Mtt.roc,  and  rather  small  Diamond  Jubilee,  Golden 
Quee-n,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal.) 

Lady  W.antage,  Lockinge  Park,  Berks,  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Fyfe).  arrang3d  a  large  collection  of  hot- 
house fruits,  charmingly  decorated  with  branches 
of  Crab  Apples  and  coloured  foliage.  In  the  back- 
ground were  fine  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Black  Alicante,  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  22  bunches  in  all.  On  dishes  were 
fine  fruits  of  James  Grieve,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet, 
Charles  Ross,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lady  Sude- 
ley,  and  Miller's  Seedling  Apples ;  Crimson 
Galande,  Hale's  Early,  and  Dymond  Peaches ; 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines ;  Kirke's,  Lawson's 
Golden  Gage,  Magnum  Bonum,  Jefferson,  Wash- 
ington, Victoria,  and  otheir  Plums;  with  numer- 
ous other  fruits.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

C.  F.  Raph.\j;l,  Esq.,  Porters  Park,  Shenley, 
Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Grubb),  staged  a  remarkably 
fine  and  representative  collection  of  vegetables, 
filling  a  table  30  feet  in  length.  He  had  capital 
red  and  w-hite  Celeries,  superb  Leeks,  several 
pyramids  of  Cauliflowers,  and  Onions,  the  latter 
including  Giant  Rocca  and  Ailsa  Craig;  good 
Conference,  Perfection,  and  Sunrise  Tomatos ; 
Autocrat  and  Gladstone  Peas.  Several  dishes  of 
fine  Runner  Beans,  Potatos,  Marrows,  and  other 
produce.     (Silver-gilt   Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  DoBBiE  &  Co.,  Rothesay,  displayed  a 
collection  of  41  varieties  of  Potatos  set  up  hand- 
somely in  baskets.  The  varieties  included  Lady 
Llewellyn,  White  City,  The  Factor,  Midlothian 
Early,  Favourite,  British  Queen  .  and  Epicure ; 
and  of  coloured  varieties  Eightyfold,  Rouge 
Royale,  King  Edward  VII,  Crimson  Beauty, 
Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  Royal  Purple.  (Silver- 
gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Award  of  Merit. 

Strawberry  Laxlon's  Perpetual. — This  variety 
resulted  from  crossing  Monarch  and  St.  Joseph. 
It  is  a  heavy  fruiter,  the  trusses  showing  20 
fruits  on  each.  The  flavour  is  excellent,  the  fruits 
being  of  good  size,  roundish,  and  of  a  deep  red 
colour.     Shown  by  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros. 

Competitive  Classes. 

Of  the  eight  classes  in  the  schedule  seven  were 
represented  by  exhibits.  In  the  class  for  four 
dishes  of  early  Pears,  Sir  Mark  Collett,  Seven- 
oaks,  Kent  (gr.  Mr.  M.  NichoUs),  won  the  1st 
prize  with  fine  samples  of  Triomphe  de  Vienne, 
Marguerite  Marillat,  Beurre  Mortillet,  and  Sou- 
venir du  Congres.  jl.  H.  Price,  Esq.,  Welwyn, 
Herts,   (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bateman),  was  placed  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  two  dishes  of  Pears,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Church  was  placed  1st  with  Clapp's  Favourite 
and  .Souvenir  du  Congres.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Avers, 
Rayleigh,  Essex. 

In  the  class  for  four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
assumed  to  be  early,  Mr.  Bateman  won  the  1st 
prize  with  Cox's  O'range  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley, 
Washington,  and  Charles  Ross,  all  good.  Mr. 
Church  was  placed  2nd. 

In  the  class  for  two  dishes  of  dessert  Apples, 
Mr.  NrcHOLLS  had  very  fine  house-grown  fruits  of 
Wealthy  and  Lady  Sudeley.  2nd,  Viscount 
Enfield,  Wrotham  Park  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Markham), 
wit-h  Lady  Sudeley  and  capital  Worcester  Pear- 
main. 

In  the  classes  for  culinary  Apples,  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  Maidstone  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  very  fine  fruits  of 
Grenadier.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Lord  Gros- 
venor,  Stirling  Castle,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Ecklinville   Seedling. 

iMr.  Markham  also  excelled  in  the  class  for 
three  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  having  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  Queen,  and  Ecklinville' Seedling. 
2nd,  Mr.  Church,  with  Warner's  King.  Belle  du 
Bois,  and  Lord  Derby. 


In  the  trade  classes,  Messrs.  Seaerook  &  Sons, 
(■helmsford,  were  the  only  competitors.  They 
fiUed  their  allotted  space  of  9  feet  by  3  feet  with 
many  baskets  of  fine  Apples  and  Pears.  Speci- 
ally good  Apples  were  Lord  Suffield,  Duchess  of 
Oldenberg,  Red  Bietigheimer,  Jas.  Grieve,  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  Stirling  Castle,  Ecklinville 
Seedling,  Emperor  Alexander,  Langley  Pippin, 
and  Lady  Sudeley. 

VEGETABLE   TRIALS   AT   WISLEY. 

A  deputation  from  the  Committee  visited  Wis- 
ley  gardens  last  week  to  inspect  the  trials  of 
Runner  Beans,  Cauliflowers,  and  late  Potatos. 
Of  Runner  Beans,  the  smooth-podded  section  was 
first  seen,  and  from  these  were  selected  Count 
Zeppelin,  of  the  old  case  knife  form,  stringless 
pods  12  inches  long,  singularly  tender  and  "deli- 
cious eating  when  cooked  (He'inemann,  Erfurt). 
Dark  Dun,  a  selection  of  the  climbing  French 
type,  very  prolific  pods,  short  but  fleshy  (Jas. 
CHARTER  &  Co.).  Climbing  Bean,  selecte'd.  Ten- 
der and  True  form  (Carter  &  Co.) ;  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  a  very  fine,  smooth-podded  Bean  and  a 
heavy  cropper  (Sutton  &  Sons).  Also  of  the 
Scarlet  or  Dutch  Runner,  all  selected  splendid 
croppers.  Scarlet  Emperor,  pods  long  and  deep 
green  in  colour,  and  Red  Giant,  pods  long,  nar- 
row, and  of  pale  hue  (Jas.  Carier  &  Co.).  Also 
Prizewinner,  certificated  in  1892. 

Mr.  E.  Beckett  had  sent  from  Aldenham  gar- 
dens a  vhite-flowered  variety  named  White  Em- 
peror. This  was  the  heaviest  cropper  of  all,  and 
the  pods  were  as  long  and  as  handsome  as  any. 
All  these  received  three  marks,  and  these  awards 
were  sanctioned  by  the  full  Committee  on  Tues- 
day last. 

A  large  trial  of  Cauliflowers  was  inspected, 
and  most  of  the  varieties,  so  far  as  they  had 
turned  in,  produced  very  fine  white  heads.  The 
old  Early  Snowball  was  the  earliest  (Bare  & 
Sons),  a  capital  stock.  Good  successions  were 
King  of  the  Cauliflowers  (Barr  &  Sons),  Mag- 
num Bonum  (Sutton  &  Sons),  Dwarf  Mammoth 
(Carter  &  Co.),  and  Conqueror  (Vilmorin  et 
ClE,  Paris).  All  these  stocks  received  three 
marks,  and  this  was  confirmed  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee. 

Of  Potatos,  Up-to-Date  seedlings  generally 
predominated.  Those  selected  and  placed  before 
the  Committee  on  Tuesdav  were  Duchess  of  York 
(W.  Holmes,  Tain,  N.B"),  long,  white;  Vera 
O'Brien,  flatfish  oval  (Tullins,  Kildare) ;  Wide- 
combe  Intermediate,  round  (Pickering,  Ash- 
burton),  and  Scottish  Chief,  large  flattish  round 
tuber  (Barr  &  Sons).  Each  of  these  varieties 
received  three  marks. 


THE    LECTURE. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting  of  Fellows  on  Tues- 
day last,  Mr.  Edward  A.  Bunyard.  in  an  interest- 
ing address  on  the  subject  of  the  physiology  of 
pruning,  empliasised  the  importance  of" the  primer 
approaching  his  work  with  a  knowledge  of  plant 
physiology,  thus  enabling  him  to  vary  his  treat- 
ment according  to  the  different  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  the  subject. 

A  series  of  lantern  slides  was  used  to  show 
the  structures  of  leaf,  stem,  and  root.  The  lec- 
turer pointed  to  the  difference  between  the 
ascending  inorganic  sap  and  the  descending  or- 
ganic or  elaborated  sap.  The  development  of 
buds  was  considered,  and  the  difference  between 
wood  buds,  dormant  buds,  and  fruit  buds  plainly 
shown  by  diagrams.  One  of  the  points  eluci- 
dated under  this  head  was  that  the  nature  of  all 
buds  in  the  embryo  stage  is  the  same,  the  differ- 
ences being  a  question  of  development.  The 
formation  of  fruit  spurs  was  next  considered. 
Some  excellent  slides  showed  the  slow  ad- 
dition of  buds  until  finally  the  fully-developed 
spur  is  produced.  The  lecturer  expressed  the 
hope  that  pruners  would  study  the  physiological 
aspects  of  their  trees,  and  thus  obtain  a  know- 
ledge which  will  enable  them  to  prune  with  in- 
telligence. 

Scientific  Committee. 

August  31. — Present:  Mr.  G.  Massee.  F.L.S., 
V.M.H.  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  J.  W.  Odell,  \V. 
Cuthbertson,  W.  Hales,  J.  Eraser,  G.  Saunders, 
and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec),  and  Messrs.  K. 
Alexander,  E.  H.  Wilson,  and  F,  N.  Meyer  (of 
the  U  S..\.  Dep.  Agr.),  visitors. 

Malformations  in  Trifolium. — Mr.  J. 
Fraser,  F.L.S.  .  showed  specimens  of  Trifoliiun 
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hybridum  with  the  pedicels  elongated,  the  calyx 
with  elongated  teeth,  the  petals  widely  separated 
and  the  stamens  exposed,  and  the  pistil  de- 
veloped into  a  trifoliate  leaf  consisting  of  a  stalk 
bent  in  the  part  where  the  style  usually  begins, 
and  carrying  the  leaflets  above  this.  Mr.  Fkaser 
remarked  that,  according  to  this  evidence,  the 
ovary  is  made  up  of  the  base  of  the  petiole  with 
its  stipules,  the  top  of  the  petiole  forms  the  style, 
and  the  leaflets  form  the  stigma  of  the  normal 
flower.  He  also  showed  T.  pratense  with  the 
primary  capitulum  having  two  opposite  bracts  at 
its  base,  above  these  a  calyx  with  many  teeth, 
springing  from  the  inside  of  "which  were  the  pedi- 
cels, unusually  elongated,  then  a  second  calyx  en- 
closing a  corolla  of  five  petals,  sometimes  partly 
affected  with  cUoranthy,  and  exposed  stamens 
then  a  leafy  bract,  and,  in  the  centre,  numerous 
Howers.  The  central  flowers  have  a  well-formed 
calyx,  are  apetalous,  with  exposed  stamens  and 
a  small  pistil  m  the  centre.  The  chairman  re- 
marked that  the  occurrence  of  virescence  such  as 
was  exhibited  in  the  specimens  shown  was  the 
result  of  the  attack  upon  the  base  of  the  plant 
of  a  small  grub  belonging  to  the  family  Diptera. 
Hi/hrid  Radicula.—'Mr.  Fbaser  also  showed 
specimens  of  what  he  considered  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  Radicula  (Nasturtium)  palustris  and  R. 
sylvestris.  The  plant  had  occurred  in  company 
with  both  its  supposed  parents,  and  had  imper- 
fect flowers.  In  most  of  its  characters  it 
appeared  midway  between  the  two  plants  named 
although  perhaps  nearer  to  R.   palustris. 

T/ie  Wondfrherry.~MT.  Cuthbertson  showed 
a  specimen  of  the  American  "  Wonderberrv," 
said  to  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Buhb.^nk  (see  fig 
"73  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  4,  p.  172) 
He  also  showed  Solanum  nigrum  for  comparison 
The  plant,  though  differing  in  some  few  details 
from  the  specimen  of  Solanum  nigrum  shown 
IS  apparently  only  a  form  of  that  very  wide! 
spread  .ind  variable  weed  of  cultivated  land 
Mr.  AlEYEB  remarked  that  the  fruit  of  S  nigrum 
was  frequently  made  into  pies  and  eaten  in 
different  parts  of  the  States,  and  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  plant  exhibited  from  „he  spon- 
taneously occurring  plant. 

Spencer  Sweet  Peas.—Mv.  Cuthbertson  also 
made  some  remarks  regarding  the  reasons  why 
the  Spencer  type  of  Sweet  Pea  is  shy  in  pro- 
ducing seed,  showing  photographs  and  flowers  in 
illustration  of  his  remarks  (see  fig.  78  in  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  p.  185,  September  11).  The 
reasons  he  considers  to  be  as  follow  : — 

1.  The  keel  is  not  constricted  or  clamped,  and 
consequently  the  anthers  and  stigma  are  not 
compressed  together  as  in  the  old  type  of  flower. 

2.  The  open  keel  tends  to  allow  the  pollen  to 
drop  into  the  base  of  the  keel  without  coming 
in  contact  with  the  stigmatic  point.  In  the 
old  type  this  was  hardly  possible. 

3.  In  many  of  the  waved  forms  the  style  grows 
beyond  the  anthers  before  the  anthers  dehisce, 
and  the  point  is  thus  never  brought  into  contact 
with  the  pollen. 

4.  In  some,  notably  salmon  and  orange- 
coloured  varieties,  the  anthers  are  nearly  sterile. 

5.  The  large  waved  standard  does  not  act  as 
an  umbrella  in  bad  weather.  The  hooded 
standard  did  deflect  the  rain  from  the  vital  parts 
of  the  flower. 

Note. — The  Unwin  or  moderately  waved  type 
of  flower  is  a  good  seeder.  It  follows  the  old 
type  very  closely  in  the  formation  of  its  keel. 
^  Chinese  plants.— Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  showed  an 
interesting  series  of  photographs  of  some  of  the 
pla,nts  he  had  met  with  in  his  last  travels  in 
China.     Among  them  were  pictures  of — 

1.  Pinus  Bungeana,  taken  in  S.W.  Ichang,  at 
an  altitude  of  3.500  feet,  showing  the  white  bark 
of  the  stem  and  exposed  parts  of  the  root.  Mr. 
Wilson  said  he  regarded  this  Pine  and  Pinus 
sylvestris,  which  has  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world  a  very  light  bark,  as  the  two  most 
picturesque  of  the  Pines. 

2.  Cunninghamia  sinensis,  a  picture  of  a  soli- 
tary tree  130  feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  girth. 
This  tree  forms  pure  forest  in  China  at  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and  is  the  commonest 
timber  tree  in  Central  China,  where  it  is  very 
valuable.  The  photograph  was  taken  in  S.W. 
Tatien-lu. 

_  3.  Gingko  biloba.  Mr.  Wilson  remarked  that 
it  had  recently  been  stated  that  this  tree 
occurred  truly  wild  in  China,  but  although  he 
had   traversed   the    whole   of   the  land   where   it 


v/as  said  to  occur,  he  had  found  only  cultivated 
trees.  The  photograph  was  taken  at  Kiating, 
and  depicted  a  tree  90  feet  high  and  24  feet  .in 
girth. 

4.  Actinidia  chinensis,  a  beautiful  shrub  pro- 
ducing green  fruit  with  a  russet  tinge,  of  excel- 
lent flavour  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  making  good 
preserves.  This  plant  has  flowered  in  France  and 
England  (see  Supplementary  Illustration  and  fig. 
32  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle',  3\i\y  31,  19C9),  but  so 
far  only  staminate  flowers  have  been  produced. 
Hermaphrodite  flowers  are  borne  by  some  plants, 
and,  perhaps,  rarely,  pistillate  flowers  only. 

5.  Cypripedium  tibeticum.  This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  herbaceous  plants  in  open  places  at  an 
altitude  of  11,500  feet  to  12,000  feet.  It  was 
figured  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  June  2,  1906, 
p.  347. 

Simrt  in  Phlox  decussala. — From  Sir.  Dougl.as 
came  an  inflorescence  of  Phlox  decussata,  some 
of  the  flowers  of  which  were  white  with  the 
faintest  tinge  of  violet,  and  others  (the  greater 
number)  were  white  with  broad  stripes  of  violet- 
mauve.  The  plant  had  for  15  years  borne  only 
vhite  flowers,  but  last  year  and"  this  year  it  has 
produced  some  coloured  flowers. 

Winter-rot  in  Polatos.~Mr.  Wigley  sent  from 
Hartridge,  Gravesend,  specimens  of  Potato  badly 
affected  with  winter-rot,  due  to  Fusarium  solani 
The  variety,  Midlothian  ilarly,  had  been  lifted 
as  soon  as  the  tops  died  down,  and  some  tubers 
selected  for  seed  next  season  ;  these  were  placed 
in  the  sun  to  "  green."  and  had  "  sweated  with 
dark  liquid  drops  at  the  eyes,  and  had  softened 
on  that  side  and  then  shrivelled."  None  of  the 
stored  Potatos  (kept  cool)  showed  signs  of  the 
disease  at  present,  while  50  per  cent,  of  the 
portion  saved  for  seed  were  affected. 

Large  Larch  sawfly—Ur.  E.  M.  Holmes 
sent  specimens  of  the  larvaj  of  this  destruc- 
tive insect  (Nematus  erichsoni)  collected  in 
the  Lake  district,  where  the  Larch  is  being 
defoliated  by  them  on  Latrigg  and  Skiddaw. 
This  insect  seems  likely  to  destroy  the  Larches 
in  the  district  unless  some  natural  enemy  should 
prove  effective. 

Malformed  Ci/pripedium.—Mr.  R.  W. 
Richards,  of  Usk  Priory,  sent  a  flower  of 
Cypripedium  insigne  in  which  the  two  lateral 
petals  had  a  slight  tendency  towards  the  form 
of  the  lip,  and  the  bract  was  green  and  leathery 
instead  of  membranous. 

Aster  diseased. — From  Patcham,  Sussex,  came 
specimens  of  Asters  att.acked  by  a  species  cf 
Fusarium.  This  fungus  attacks  the  plants  bv 
the  roots,  which  are  killed,  and  the  plant  wilt's 
through  lack  of  water.  It  is  unsafe  to  plant 
Asters  in  soil  where  they  have  previously  been 
attacked.  The  soil  in  which  Asters  are  grown 
should    be   limed. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBOEICULTURAL. 

September  4.— The  members  of  the  Aberdeen 
and  North  of  Scotland  branch  of  this  society  en- 
joyed an  excursion  to  Fasque  Estate,  Ki'ncar- 
dineshire,  on  the  above  date.  Most  members  of 
the  party  met  at  Aberdeen  Station,  and  thence 
journeyed  to  Laurencekirk,  where  brakes  were 
in  waiting  to  convey  the  company  to  Fasque, 
some  five  or  six  miles  distant.  On  arriving 
at  Fasque  the  party  was  met  by  Jlr.  Alexander 
Dewar,  factor  on  the  estate,  and  the  business  of 
the  day  was  at  once  entered  upon.  The  visitors 
were  conducted  through  a  plantation  to  inspect 
the  serious  damage  done  to  young  Larch 
trees  by  attacks  of  aphis.  So  bad  was  it 
that  many  of  the  trees  appeared  to  be 
almost  dead.  The  complete  immunity  from  dis- 
ease shown  by  the  Japanese  Larch,  as  compared 
with  the  common  Larch,  was  the  subject  of 
comment.  Japanese  Larches  appeared  also  to 
be  entirely  free  from  attacks  of  aphides.  The 
party  was  joined  by  Sir  John  Gladstone,  who 
drew  attention  to  two  very  fine  Larch  trees, 
one  on  either  side  of  ,i  drive.  They  are 
approximately  80  feet  in  height,  one  espe'cially 
being  a  very  fine  specimen,  perfectly  straight, 
and  having  a  magnificent  bole.  A  fine  Beech 
tree  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  castle 
measures  15  feet  6  inches  in  circumference  at  a 
height  of  5  feet  from  the  ground.  It  was  planted 
with  others  in  1707  to  "omniein.ir.ite  the  Union 
of  England  and  Scotland.  A  visit  was  next  paid 
to  the  gardens.  Lu-  '^con  was  served  in  tho 
castle. 


DERBYSHIRE    AGRICULTURAL  AND 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  7,  8.— The  forty-eighth  annual 
exhibition  was  held  under  advers'e  weather  condi- 
tions. The  horticultural  tents  were  well  filled  with 
exhibits  of  flowers,  plants,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
The  number  of  entries  was  larger  than  in  1908, 
the  total  for  this  year  being  over  1,100.  The 
competitioii  in  all "  classes  was  keen ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases  the  number  of  entries  ranged 
from  12  to  24.  Four  magnificent  competitive 
and  two  non-competitive  groups  fiUed  the  centre 
of  the  large  round  tent,  while  on  the  stages 
around  the  sides  were  arranged  several  large 
collections  of  cut  flowers,  including  Roses,  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas, 
Gloxinias,  Violas,  &c.  In  the  fruit  classes  nearly 
100  bunches  of  Grapes  were  staged,  besides  large 
quantities  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Melons, 
&c.  The  vegetable  classes  were  keenly  con- 
tested, while  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  showed 
high-class  cultivation  throughout.  Floral  table 
decorations  formed  a  pleasing  feature,  there 
being  no  fewer  than  18  tables.  The  prin- 
cipal competitive  class  was  for  a  group  of  plants 
occupying  an  area  of  300  superficial  feet. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Sir  Geo.  Kenrich, 
Whetstone,  Birmingham;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Holmes,  West  End  Nurseries,  Chesterfield.  The 
principal  prize-winners  in  the  fruit  classes  were 
Messrs.  W.  Parker,  Market  Rasen  ;  J.  Frith, 
Foston  Hall;  S.  Barker,  Clumber ;  Jlr.  Wade- 
son,  Doveridge  Hall ;  Mr.  H.  D.  Smith,  Alvaston ; 
and  Mr.  J.  Drake.  Important  prizes  in  the  vege- 
table classes  were  won  by  Messrs.  H.  D.  Smith, 
S  Barker,  J.  Woodward,  G.  Wadeson,  A. 
Shambrook  and  F.  A.   Brace. 

Non-competitive  exhibits  included  a  large  group 
of  Gladioli  shown  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son, 
Langport.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  Seagrave  &  Co.,  Sheffield,  exhibited 
Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  Clibrans,  Altrincham,  staged  an  ex- 
tensive exhibit  of  vegetables.     (Gold  Jledal.) 

Mr.  J.  Knight,  Wolverhampton,  showed  Cac- 
tus Dahlias  and  Chrysanthemums.  (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  staged  an 
imposing  group  of  Roses.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Mr.  Wm.  Sydenham  put  up  a  remarkably  good 
group  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  Pentst'emons, 
Helianthus.   &c. 

Sweet  Peas  were  staged  in  great  variety  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Cole,  Derby. 

In  the  centre  of  the  large  tent  were  fine  groups 
of  foliage  plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  Wm.  Vause, 
Leamington,  and  Messrs.  Wm.  Barron  &  Sons, 
Barrowash  ;  the  latter  firm  had  a  large  group 
of  ornamental  shrubs  hi  the  open. 


DUTCH    BULB    GROWERS'. 

The  following  Awards  were  recently  granted 
by  this  society  : — 

First-class  Certificates. 

Tulip  van  Tuhergen.—A  new  double-flowered 
variety  with  golden-yellow  flowers,  raised  from 
double-early  Tulip  Couronne  d'Or. 

Tulip  Yellow  Queen. — A  clear  yellow  variety 
recommended  for  forcing.  Apparently  raised 
from  the  White  Pottebakker  variety. 

Awards  of  Merit. 
Tulip    King    of    the    Scarlets.— A    dark-red 
variety  with  large  flowers;   a  good   variety   for 
bedding. 

Tulip  President  Taft. — A  variety  with  large 
flowers,  the  long  segments  being  while,  feathered 
with  rose.  This  variety  received  an  Award  of 
Merit  at  a  former  meeting,  when  it  was  exhibited 
as  Joost  van  Vondel. 

Gladiolus  Lcnwinei  Pinh  Beantij. — An  e.arly- 
flowering  variety,  with  d.ark  rosy  fl"owers,  with  a 
striking   dark-red   blotch. 

Gladiolus  gandarcnsis  Lilij  Lehmann. — A 
seedling  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  shaded 
with  rose. 

Gladiolus  gandavinsis  Pure   ]Vhite. 

(rladiolus  gandavensis  Mi.da  Geertrttide. — A 
seedling  variety  with  creamy-white  flowers, 
feathered  with  rose  in  the  centre. 

Phlox  decussata  Ni/mph. — A  large  flowering 
variety,  of  soft  rose  colour,  white  in  the  cettira..;. 
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OESETT  &  DISIEICT  AGRICULTURAL 
AND  HORTICULTURAL. 

September  9. — The  above  society  held  its  15th 
annual  show  on  this  date  in  the  grounds  of  Orsett 
Hall  in  tine  weather.  Exhibits  of  hardy  fruit 
are  always  a  leading  feature  at  this  show, 
and  this  year  the  fruits  of  Worcester  Pearmain, 
Warner's  Kin^,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch  Apples,  in  the  classes  for  12  specimens 
of  these  varieties,  were  remarkably  fine, 
especially  those  shown  by  Jlr.  T.  Rudgwell  and 
Mr    F.  Kemp-Smith,  both  of  Orsett. 

The  most  successful  e.xhibitors  in  the  fruit  and 
other  open  classes  were  Mr.  T.  Rudgwell,  who 
won  six  first  and  three  2nd  prizes ;  Mr.  C. 
Butcher,  Gravs,  six  1st  and  seven  2nd  prizes ; 
F.  H.  B.  C.  Whitmore,  Esq.,  Orsett  Hall  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Neighbour),  six  1st  and  six  2nd  prizes; 
Mr.  F.  E.  Belcher,  Mr.  W.  Sutton,  Mr.  T. 
Sutton,  and  Mr.  J.  Ibbs,  Chadwell-St.-Mary. 

The  vegetable,  plant  and  cut  flower  classes 
were  fairly  well  filled,  and  the  e.xhibits  generally 
were  commendable.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  dinner-table  decorations  and  the  other 
decorative  classes. 


Qm\fe/m 
iarrCcibondenU 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LONDON  BRANCH.) 
A  meeting  of  the  London  branch  took  place 
at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Thursday, 
September  9.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  occupied  the 
chair.  Several  applications  for  membership 
were  accepted.  Mr.  Vincent  Cockram  was  elected 
tj  the  post  of  branch  secretary.  A  discussion  fol- 
lowed a  resolution  put  forward  by  Mr.  North  to 
the  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  forthcoming  borough 
and  county  council  elections,  that  this  meeting 
urge  upon  the  executive  council  the  need  for 
drawing  up  a  programme  of  the  hours  of  labour 
and  rate  of  pay  of  the  gardeners  employed  by 
municipal  authorities,  and  of  ascertaining  the 
views  of  prospective  candidates  with  regard  to 
the  programme  submitted.  Mr.  Friend  seconded. 
Mr.  Frogbrook  suggested  that  a  sub-committee 
be  appointed  to  collect  evidence  and  enquire  into 
the  varying  rates  of  pay  adopted  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  throughout  the  country,  with 
a  "view  to  placing  the  results  of  the  enquiry 
before  the  executive  council.  A  sub-committee 
was  then  appointed  by  the  meeting  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

UNITED     HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT 
AND    PROVIDENT. 

September  13. — .\t  the  monthly  meeting  of 
this  Society,  six  new  members  were  elected.  The 
death  certificate  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson 
was  produced,  and  the  amount  standing  to  his 
credit  in  the  Society's  books  (£65  17s.  3d.)  was 
passed  for  payment  to  his  nominee,  Mrs.  Wilson. 
The  amount  paid  for  .-sickness  since  the  last 
meeting  was  £47  6s.  The  annual  dinner  will  be 
held  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  in  October. 


William  Fowler. -We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  on  Sunday,  September  12,  of  Mr. 
William  Fowler,  who  was  for  a  long  period  gar- 
dener to  the  present  and  the  late  Lord  Polwarth, 
at  ilertoun  House,  near  St.  Boswella.  Mr.  Fowler 
was  81  years  of  age.  He  retired  from  service  at 
Mertoun  three  years  ago,  and  resided  at  St. 
Boswells  in  a  cottage  kindly  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal by  his  late  employer.  Mr.  Fowler  had  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  Coniferous  plants,  and  he 
was  well  known  as  a  hardy  fruit  grower.  He 
leaves  a  widow  older  than  himself,  a  daughter, 
and  three  sons,  two  of  whom  have  long  since  re- 
sided in  America.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler  is  gardener 
at  iJlanerne,   near  Duns. 

Thomas  G.  Bishop. — We  regret  to  record  the 
death  of  Mr.  Thos.  G.  Bishop,  for  21  years  man- 
ager at  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros..  Ltd.,  Town  Close 
Nurseries,  Norwich.  Mr.  Bishop  journeyed  to 
London  with  Mr.  Daniels  on  Monday  last  to 
attend  the  autumn  sales.  On  the  same  evening, 
after  parting  with  Mr.  Daniels  at  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  he  proceeded  to  his  hotel  alone 
and  was  taken  suddenly  ill  in  the  street,  expir- 
ing almost  immediately.  Mr.  Bishop  was  about 
60  years  of  age  ;  he  leaves  a  widow  and  one  son, 
to  whom  much  sympathy  will  be  extended  in 
their  sudden  bereavement. 


Calceolaria  :  F.  JC.  S.  db  Co.  There  is  no  trace 
of  disease  in  the  plants.  The  trouble  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  unfavourable  season. 

CHRrsANTHEMU:\i :  G.  H.  P.  No  disease  is  pre- 
sent. The  root  is  decayed  owing  to  the  soil 
being  soddened  with  water. 

Cost  of  Trenching  Land  :  Bpadcr.  The  ap- 
proximate cost  of  trenching  light  soil  two  spits 
deep  is  lOd.  per  rod.  This  works  out  at 
£6  13s.  4d.  per  acre. 

Cyclamen  Failing  to  Flower  :  M.  TF.  The 
buds  have  been  injured  by  mites.  Spray  the 
plants  with,  or  dip  them  in,  an  insecticide. 

DiANTHUS  Shown  as  Annuals:  Exhibitor.  You 
do  not  state  which  species  was  exhibited.  Most 
Dianthuses  are  biennials  or  perennials,  and 
these  would  not  be  permissible. 

Gooseberries  Diseased  :  ./.  B.  The  foliage  is 
badly  attacked  by  Glceosporium  ribis.  Collect 
and  burn  all  the  fallen  leaves.  Spray  the 
bushes  next  spring,  when  the  fruit  is  set,  with 
Bordeaux  mixture. 

Gumming  in  Citcumbers  :  E.  M.  The  gumming 
in  your  Cucumbers  is  owing  to  the  soil  being 
too  wet.  When  the  fruits  are  young  give 
plenty  of  ventilation  early  in  the  day. 

Melons  Unhealthy  :  F,  C.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  the  Cucumber-leaf  blotch.  Spray 
them  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  The  Begonias 
have  been  kept  too  wet  at  the  root.  The 
Chrysanthemum  has  no  disease  on  the  part 
sent.  The  trouble  is  due  to  some  error  in 
culture. 

Mildew  on  Oak  Leaves:  //.  D.  W.  W.  The 
leaves  are  attacked  by  a  fungus,  Erysiphe 
guttata.  This  mildew  has  been  very  common 
on  Oak  trees  this  season.  The  fungus  can  be 
destroyed  by  flowers  of  sulphur,  but  you  can 
do  nothing  in  the  case  of  large  trees. 

Names  of  Plants:  IUi\  T.  A.  H.  Lonicera 
Halleana. — H.  A.  T.  Tropseolum  speciosum. — 
B.  T.  H.  Probably  Bulbophyllum  Watsoni- 
anum.  No  flower  found. — E.  C.  Horhy. 
1,  Polypodium  aureum  j  2,  Lomaria  (Blech- 
num)  spicant. — Enquirer.  1,  Erica  vagans  ;  2, 
E.  cinerea  ;  3,  Mentha  sylvestris. — .S'.  Calluna 
vulgaris. —  W.  0.  IF.  6,  Alyssum  argenteum  ; 
7,  abnormal  growth  of  Gentiana  Pneumo- 
nanthe. — .1/.  C.  T .  Helichrysum  petiolatum. — 
/.  D.:  Campanula  persicifolia. —  II'.  L.  (Grcvn- 
hill  Park).  Prunus  Padus,  the  Bird  Cherry. 
The  fruits  are  eaten  by  birds.  Though  nauseous 
to  most  persons,  yet  in  Siberia  they  are  com- 
monly eaten. — A'.  B.  1,  Hibiscus  rosa  sinen- 
sis ;  2,  H.  Cooperi ;  5,  Rondeletia  speci- 
osa ;  4,  Hoffmannia  Ghiesbrechtii  variegated 
form;  5,  Acalypha  Macfeeana. — F.  7).,  Treut. 

1,  Dracrena  rosacea ;  2,  D.  intermedia ; 
3,  Dieffenbachia  Bausei ;  4,  Dracoena  con- 
gesta  ;  5,  D.  fragransj  6,  D^  indivisa  ;  7,  Pteris 
cretica  albo-lineata ;  8,  Scolopendrium  vul- 
gare ;  9,  Rhce  (Tradescantia)  discolor. — 
0.  B.  O.  1,  Epidendrum  fragrans ;  2,  E. 
cochleatum ;  5,  Oncidium  pubes ;  4,  Ada 
aurantiaca. — Cheltenham.  1,  Nicotiana  glauca; 

2,  Veronica  tetragona  ;  3,  probably  a  Pitcair- 
nea. — Torhay.  Santolina  incana. —  W.  G.  M. 
Epilobium   angustifolium. 

Orchid  Leaves  Injured  :  Gardener.  The  injury 
has  probably  been  caused  by  some  error  in  the 
cultivatioA  of  the  plants,  or  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  heating  apparatus  causing  an  ir- 
regular temperature.  The  greatest  danger  is 
when  the  temperature  of  the  houses  is  exces- 
sive at  night-time.  A  frequent  reason  for  un- 
sightly foliage  on  evergreen  Orchids  is  allow- 
ing the  plants  to  retain  their  leaves  under  cul- 
tivation much  longer  than  they  would  in  their 
native  habitat. 

Palm  Seed:  James  Burns.  Attalea  Cohune,  the 
kernels  of  which  are  said  to  yield  an  oil  used 
by  the  natives  of  British  Honduras  for  lighting 
and  cooking.  The  oil  is  thought  to  resemble 
that  of  the  Cocoanut. 

Peaches  Diseased:  A^.  B.  The  fruits  were 
thoroughly  decayed  and  covered  with  mould 
when  received.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  cause  of  the  trouble  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. 


Pear  Leaves  Diseased  :  E.  Smith.  The  trouble 
is  caused  by  the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite.  Hand- 
picking  the  injured  leaves  and  fruit  in  June 
is  the  only  means  of  exterminating  the  pest, 
which  haj'bours  in  the  buds  during  winter. 

Pruning  Apricots:  Amateur.  You  will  find  a 
note  on  this  subject  in  the  weekly  Calendar  on 
"  The  Hardy  Fruit  Garden,'^  p.  198.  If  fruit 
buds  have  tormed  on  the  bases  of  the  shoots 
you  refer  to,  do  not  prune  the  latter.  In 
course  of  time  they  will  become  established  as- 
fruit  spurs. 

Pruning  Bush  Apple  Trees  :  Beader.  Bush 
Apple  trees  may  be  pruned  any  time  from  the 
middle  or  end  of  November  up  to  the  middle 
or  end  of  January,  but  the  sooner  the  trees 
are  pruned  after  they  have  shed  their  foliage 
the  better.  Bush  Apple  trees  only  require  knife 
pruning  once  in  the  year — at  the  time  indi- 
cated above — in  addition  to  the  summer  pinch- 
ing of  the  young  growths  early  in  July.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  go  over  the  trees  again  to- 
wards the  end  of  August  and  pinch  back  all 
extra-strong  growing  secondary  young  growths 
that  may  have  pushed  from  the  more  even- 
sized  shoots,  in  order  to  promote  a  balance  o£ 
growth.  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  equally 
to  bush,  pyramid,  standard,  and  espalier- 
trained  trees  of  Apple,  Pear,  Plum  and  Cherry. 
During  the  present  year  young  trees  have 
generally  made  an  unusual  quantity  of  strong 
secondary  growths,  which  necessitated  the 
shoots  being  pinched  back  in  August,  as  re- 
commended above. 

Red  Spider  on  Peaches,  &c.  :  Peaches.  {!)  If  a 
good  supply  of  water  is  available  in  your 
Peach  houses  so  that  the  trees  can  be  tho- 
roughly watered  at  the  roots  and  washed  over- 
head on  bright  afternoons  with  sufficient  force 
to  dislodge  any  red  spider  or  other  insect  that 
might  effect  a  lodgment  on  the  foliage,  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  keeping 
your  trees  clean  and  healthy,  providing  you 
have  sufficient  labour  at  command  to  do  the 
work.  (2)  During  the  wet  and  cold  weather 
w^hich  we  have  experienced  during  the  last 
three  or  four  months,  you  could  not  reasonably 
expect  to  succeed  in  growing  good  crops  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  in  unheated  glass- 
houses. Had  the  weather  conditions  been  more 
favourable  no  doubt  you  would  have  secured 
satisfactory  results.  We  have  known  ex- 
cellent Melons  to  be  grown  year  after  year 
in  unheated  pits  during  favourable  summer 
weather,  but  the  sashes  of  the  pits  were 
covered  with  mats  and  shutters  on  cold  nights. 
(3)  Plantations  of  young  fruit  trees,  generally, 
have  suffered  from  attacks  of  aphis  and 
caterpillars  this  year  during  the  spring  and 
early  summer  months,  owing  to  uncongenial 
character  of  the  weather  experienced  at  the 
time  when  the  trees  were  developing  young 
and  tender  growths.  The  trees  have  recovered 
from  the  check  and  are  now  making  satisfac- 
tory growth.  We  should  advise  you  to  stop 
the  extra  strong  growths  at  once  (see 
answer  to  Beader) ;  the  weather  conditions  you 
refer  to  afford  an  additional  reason  for  stop- 
ping the  young  shoots  now,  as  this  will 
result  in  more  light  and  air  reaching  the  re- 
maining portions   of  the   shoots. 

Storing  Filberts:  E.  H.  .Vundford.  The  best 
place  in  which  to  keep  Filberts  and  Cobnuts 
fresh  and  plump  during  the  winter  months  is 
a  cool  room  or  cellar,  but  not  a  damp  one,  or 
the  Nuts  vvill  go  mouldy.  Spread  the  Nuts  on 
the  floor,  or  on  shelves.  If  the  place  where  the 
Nuts  are  stored  is  dry,  they  should  be 
placed  in  layers  of  dry  sand  in  a  tub  or  other 
receptacle.  On  no  account  .store  Nuts  on  hay, 
chaff,  or  straw,  which  may  become  mufty  and 
taint  the  Nuts. 

Tomato:  A.  J.  cL'  S\  We  do  not  recognise  the 
variety.  As  it  appears  to  be  immune  from  the 
disease  which  has  attacked  the  rest  of  your 
plants,  it  would  be  advisable,  provided  its  crop- 
ping qualities  are  good,  to  save  the  seed  with 
a  view  to  cultivating  it  next  season. 

CointnunicatJons    Received. — J-   J-    T.  — D.    R.    W.— 

J.  W.  M.-F.  M.— M.  C.  A.-W.  F.  G.-W.  H.  Y.— 
E.  H.  J.-S.  A.-E.  S.— W.  D.— G.  M  ,  Ltd.— J.  W.  M., 
Ltd.— J.  T.  B.  P.— H.  S.  T.-W.  W..  Liverpool-T.  H., 
Ireland-L.  V..  Berlin-E.  A.  B.— F.  J.  C— W.  H.— 
E.  G.  L.— D.  W.  T.-W.  T.-W.  A.  C.-J.  G.  W.— Reg. 
Farrier- C.  T.  D.— J.  O'B.— Amateur- W.  Truster— F.  S. 
—Admiral  G.-W.  I.— L.  H.-S.  McG.  &  Son-Rev.  H.— 
S.  &  8.— K.  B.— Zola. 


Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


SOME    CHOICE    BEDDING    VIOLAS. 

Above,    Sulpiiukea    and    Primrose   Dame  ;     on    the    lei-t,  White    Empress    (with  vem.ow  eve)  ; 
ON  the  right,  Blue   Rock  ;    below,   Snowilake. 

I'rinled  by  Temple  Press  Lid..  London,  E.C. 
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HARDY  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

OF  tlie  hardy  Orchids,  the  Cypripediums 
have  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive 
flowers.  The  species  vary  so  greatly  in 
stature  that  the  handsome  Xorth  American  C. 
Reginfe  has  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height, 
whilst  the  Japanese  C.  dehile,  with  its  Tway- 
blade-like  leaves  and  small,  greenish-white 
flowers,  is  a  mere  pigmy.  Although  hardy 
plants  they  frequently  fail  owing  to  unsuit- 
able conditions,  but  with  a  little  care  and 
attention  in  choosing  the  right  situation  and 
allowing  them  a  fre«-rooting  medium,  they 
may  be  grown  with  succ&ss.  Cypripediums 
prefer  a  cool,  sheltered  and  shady  place ;  they 
are  generally  seen  in  a  wild  state  in  open 
woods,  with  their  roots  ramifying  among.st  the 
decaj'ed  leaves.  In  the  rock-garden  suitable 
;jlaces  may  be  found  for  them  in  the  low-lj-ing, 
frhady  parts,  provided  the  soil  has  plenty 
of  drainage  and  is  well  prepared.  They  are 
not  deep-rooting  plants,  therefore,  ail  that 
is  necessary  is  to  take  out  the  original  soil 
t^»  the   depth    of   about   1    foot.     If   the   soil 


is  heavy,  plenty  of  material  for  drainage 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bole ;  but  if  the  subsoil  is  sandy,  this  will 
not  be  needed.  The  most  suitable  compost 
consists  of  equal  parts  rough  peat  and  well- 
deca3-ed  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  sand  and  some 
charcoal ;  a  little  Sphagnum-moss  incorporatad 
witli  the  rooting  medium  is  helpful  in  retain- 
ing moisture  in  the  soil.y  Most  of  the  species 
will  grow  well  in  this  compost,  but  our  native 
C.  Calceolus,  also  C.  macranthum,  and  C. 
ventricosum  are  exceptions.  These  require  soil 
of  a  calcareous  nature,  and  if  lime  is  deficient 
it  should  be  supplied  hy  adding  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  the  loam. 

The  best  time  to  plant  hardy  Cypripediums 
is  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  crowns  can 
be  procured.  Do  not  allow  the  plants  to  be- 
come dry  when  planting,  as  the  fleshy  roots 
soon  shrivel  when  out  of  the  ground.  As  the 
roots  grow  in  a  horizontal  direction  it  Will  be 
necessary  to  make  a  wide  hole  when  planting, 


Fig.   87. — CYPRIPEDIUM    AC.4ULE. 

SEPALS,  white;  lip,  kose  coloured. 

so  that  the  roots  may  be  spread  out  carefully, 
placing  the  crowns  about  2  inchts  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Soil  should  then  be 
worked  well  in  between  the  roots  and  the 
\\liole  made  moderately  firm. 

Hardy  Cypripediums  are  also  well  adapted 
for  culture  in  wide,  shallow  pots  or  pans ; 
indeed,  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  this  method  of 
culture  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller,  less 
easih'-grown  species.  The  same  compost  as 
advised  for  planting  out-of-doors  may  be  em- 
ployed, and  the  surface  of  the  pot  should  be 
covered  with  fresh  Sphagnum-moss  except  in 
the  case  of  those  species  requiring  calcareous 
soil.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  a  north  frame 
with  the  pots  plunged  to  the  rims  in  ashes  or 
other  suitable  plunging  material.  They  may 
be  fully  exposed  during  the  summer  months, 
but  should  be  protected  during  .severe  weather 
in  winter. 

The  following  species  are  to  be  seen  in  culti- 


vation, although  onlv  about  six  or  seven  are- 
common  : — 

C.  ACAULE  (see  fig.  87)  (syn.  C.  humile). — 
This  remarkable-looking  plant  comes  from 
North  America.  It  has  a  pair  of  broad, 
hairy  leaves,  from  between  which  it 
pushes  up  a  flower^tem  over  6  inches 
long,  surmo*inted  by  a  green  bract  in  which 
a  {single  flower  develops.  The  sepals  are 
whitish,  while  the  large  pouch  is  of  a  bright 
rose  colour  veined  with  crimson.  This  species 
is  distinct  from  the  others  in  having  the  pouch, 
split  right  down  the  front,  giving  it  the 
appearance  of  a  two-lobed  flower.  C.  acaule  is- 
one  of  the  oldest  of  cultivated  species,  having, 
been  introduced  into  this  country  in  1786. 

C.  AHiETiNUM  [Hot.  Mar].,  tab.  1569].— This 
is  a  beautiful  little  plant  from  the  damp 
woods  of  North  America,  but  it  is  less  easy  to 
cultivate  than  most  of  the  other  kinds.  The 
sepals  are  greenish-white,  while  the  lip  is 
white  sufl'used  with  rose.  The  species  was  in- 
troduced into  this  country  in  1808. 

C.  Calceolus  (see  fig.  88). — A  native  of 
this  country,  and  an  excellent  subject  for 
naturalising  in  woods,  especially  where  the 
soil  is  of  a  heavy  and  calcareous  nature.  In 
positions  where  it  is  suited  it  soon  forms  large 
tufts,  and  the  stems,  about  2  feet  high,  each 
produce  one  to  three  flowers.  These  have  deep 
brown  sepals,  while  the  lip  or  pouch  is  yellow. 
The  plant  is  also  found  wild  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe,  and  as  far  north  as  Siberia. 

C.  californicum  (see  fig.  89). — A  charming, 
little  plant  with  stems  about  9  inches  high, 
bearing  a  raceme  of  four  to  six  flowers,  having 
tawny  yellow  sepals  and  a  blush-white  lip, 
obscurely  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  a  native 
of  California,  and  has  been  in  cultivation  in. 
Europe  since  1888. 

C.  candidum  [Bot.  May.,  tab.  5855]. — 
This  is  similar  in  habit  to  C.  californicum. 
The  flowers  have  a  white  lip  and  greenish- 
brown  sepals.  Introduced  from  North  America 
in  1826. 

C.  debile  [Bot.  Mag.,  tab.  8183].— An  in- 
teresting little  plant  from  Japan,  whence  it 
uas  introduced  some  three  or  four  years  ago. 
It  has  a  pair  of  leaves  like  our  native  Tway- 
blade  (Listera  ovata),  from  which  sprijigs  a 
slender,  drooping  stem,  bearing  a  small,  single 
flower.  Tlie  sepals  are  green,  and  the  greenish- 
white  lip  has  purplish  lines  near  the  mouth. 

C.  FASCICULATU.M  [Bot .  Mag.,  tab.  7275]. — • 
This  species  develops  several  flowers  on  each 
stem,  which  grows  about  1  foot  high.  The 
sepals  are  greenish,  as  is  also  the  lip,  which 
has  a  purple-brown  margin.  Plants  w'ere  in- 
troduced from  North  America  in  1888.  The 
species  is  still  somewhat  rare,  as  it  has  proved 
difficult  to  keep  in  cultivation  for  any  great 
length  of  time. 

C.  GXJTTATCM  [Btd.  Mag.,  tab.  7746]. — Intro- 
duced into  cultivation  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1829,  this  species  is  one  of  the  prettiest, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  difiicult 
to  establish.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  wide 
distribution,  being  found  in  Russia,  Northern 
Asia,  and  North-west-ern  America.  It  prefers 
soil  of  a  light,  open  nature,  with  plenty  of 
moisture  when  actively  gi-owing,  but  requires 
to  be  kept  rather  drier  in  the  winter.  The 
handsome  flowers  are  of  relatively  large  size, 
the  sepals  and  lip  being  white,  spotted  and. 
blotched  with  crimson-purple. 
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C.  JAPONIOUM. — This  Japanese  plant  is  re- 
markable for  its  pair  of  broad  and  distinctly 
ribbed  leaves,  from  which  cne  or  two  flowers 
are  produced  singly  on  short  stalks.  They  are 
large  and  handsome,  striated,  and  blotched 
with  green,  white,  and  rose-purple.  A  full- 
page  illustration  is  given  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  6,  1903,  p.  355,  fig.  138.  The 
plant  grows  freely  in  the  shade,  but  fre- 
quently, for  some  reason  undetermined, 
strong  crowns  fail  to  flower.  Introduced  in 
1874. 

C.  MAOEANTHTJM  (see  fig.  90). — This  Siberian 
species  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  members 
of  the  group,  growing  about  1  foot  high  and 
bearing  large,  almost  uniform,  rose-purple 
flowers.  It  requires  a  more  loamy  soil  than 
most  of  its  congeners,  and  succeeds  best  under 
the  same  conditions  as  C.  Calceolus,  with 
which  species  it  is  often  found  growing  wild. 
It  is  an  excellent  plant  for  pot  culture,  as  it 
grows  freely  and  forms  good  turfs-  in  pans. 
Wide  pans  are  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the 
roots  to  spread  laterally.     Introduced  in  1829. 

W.  I.,  Kew. 

(To  be  continued.) 


NURSERY     NOTES. 


SWEET   PEAS    AT    MARK'S   TEY,    ESSEX. 

I  RECENTLY  visited'the  seed  farm  of  Messrs. 
Debbie  &  Co.,  at  Mark's  Tey,  to  inspect  the 
Sweet  Peas  that  are  largely  grown  both  for  trial 
and  seed  purposes.  Of  the  standard  varieties 
there  were  seen  row  after  row,  each  line  one 
hundred  or  more  feet  in  length,  and  all  alike 
covered  with  blossoms.  Tlie  splendid  new  laven- 
der-coloured variety,  Masterpiece,  which  will  be 
placed  in  commerce  this  autumn,  was  represented 
by  a  large  stock  ;  it  is  one  of  the  most  floriferou.s 
varieties.  Mrs.  Henry  Bell,  and  the  improve- 
ment on  that  variety  which  will  be  distributed 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Hugh  Dickson,  were 
both  in  excellent  condition.  The  rich  crimson 
variety  named  The  King  is  a  notable  flower  alike 
in  colour,  size  and  substance,  but  it  was 
found  that  the  colour  does  not  withstand  the 
sun's  rays.  A  somewhat  similar  variety,  named 
Sunproof  Crimson,  does  not  possess  this  defect. 

The  bicolor  Mrs.  .\ndrew  Ireland  is  one  of 
the  best  Sweet  Peas  in  cultivation,  whether  it  is 
regarded  as  an  exhibition,  or  garden  variety.  At 
Mark's  Tey  it  develops  a  mass  of  flowers,  and  the 
plants  are  singularly  persistent  in  flowering.  I 
was  pleased  with  a  pink  variety  named  Edrom 
Beauty,  which  is  in  the  way  of  Helen  Lewis,  but 
is  richer  in  colour  and  superior  in  substance.  In 
addition  to  these  novelties,  all  the  standard 
varieties  of  Sweet  Pea  in  commerce  are  repre- 
sented in  the  collection.  The  seeds  are  sown  in 
pots  each  season,  and  the  plants  are  transplanted 
outside  in  April. 

Many  new  varieties  are  raised  each  year  in 
this  nursery  ;  these  are  carefully  inspected,  and 
those  which  show  promise  are  saved  for  growing 
again  the  next  season.  At  present  there  are 
many  seedlings  of  merit.     IF. 

WARREN  NURSERIES,  HAYES. 
This  nursery,  devoted  principally  to  the  culture 
of  Carnations,  has  but  recently  been  established 
by  Mr.  Charles  Blick,  for  many  years  gardener 
to  the  late  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith.  The  nursery 
embraces  some  four  acres  of  meadowland,  and 
already  four  spacious  span-roofed  greenhouses 
have  been  erected.  These  houses  contain  the  en- 
tire stock  of  novelties  and  seedlings  in  the  Hayes 
collection  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Smith's  death. 
There  are  upwards  of  20.000  flowering  plants  in 
pots,  exclusive  of  10,000  specimens  planted  out- 
of-doors,  whilst  about  half  an  acre  of  land  is 
allotted  to  seedlings.     A  robust  habit  of  growth 


appeals  very  strongly  to  raisers  of  these  flowers, 
and  in  this  direction  it  is  satisfactory  that  a 
weakly  grower  is  now  rarely  seen.  In  former 
times  the  yellow-ground  fancies  and  the  edged 
class  were  not  infrequently  weak  j  to-day  such 
weakness  is  superseded  by  a  strength  which 
amounts  to  vigour.  Good  varieties  of  a  helio- 
trope shade  are  not  numerous.  The  variety 
Silver  Fox  of  this  shade  surpasses  anything  seen 
in  this  very  extensive  collection  for  size,  form 
and  substance  of  petal.  Other  self-coloured  novel- 
ties not  yet  in  commerce  include  some  very 
handsome  scarlet-flowered  varieties,  of  which  The 
Chartist,  Royal  Scarlet  and  Redskin  are  of  excep- 
tional merit,  the  two  first-named  varieties  being 
possessed  of  a  particularly  strong  fragrance.  Black 
Douglas  belongs  to  those  of  the  maroon-crimson 
shade,  and  is  in  every  way  excellent.  Maharajah, 
with  flowers  of  glowing  crimson,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  gem  of  the  crimson  set.  Selim  is 
of  crimson-scarlet  and  of  faultless  form.  Snow- 
don,  Honeymoon  and  Magdalene — the  last-named 
notable  for  its  dwarfness — are  a  trio  of  pure 
white  varieties  of  exquisite  beauty  and  purity. 
Waverley  is  of  pink-cerise  shade.  Lady  Bury,  a 
deep  rose-coloured  variety,  is  of  especially  good 
form  and  very  distinct.  Amongst  the  *'  selfs  " 
not  yet  in  commerce  is  Solfaterre,  a  large,  clear- 
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(See  p.  209,) 

cut,  yellow  flower.  It  is  unique  among  the  yel- 
low selfs,  and  in  its  own  set  marks  considerable 
progress.  The  collection  of  yellow-ground 
Fancies  and  Picotees  is  remarkable.  Some  19 
Fancy  varieties  are  to  be  placed  in  commerce 
this  year,  and  the  display  of  the  whole  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  the  British  florist.  The 
Hayes  garden  has  been  renowned  for  its  yellow 
Fancy  Carnations.  Some  of  the  more  notable 
varieties  are  as  follow : — King  Coffee,  a  large 
flower  with  reddish  markings.  The  Justice,  de^ 
licate  rose,  suffused  over  the  yellow  ground 
flower  of  superb  form ;  habit  of  growth,  dwarf. 
Jason  has  petals  suifused  with  rose  and  purple, 
the  flower  being  of  great  size.  Hengist,  with  crim- 
son markings,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  petals. 
Hercules  is  a  magnificent  flower  some  3^  inches 
across.  Flamingo  is  a  scarlet  flower  of  great 
beauty.  Father  O'Flynn,  a  seedling  from  Douce 
Davie,  is  lined  and  feathered  with  scarlet  mark- 
ings. Criterion,  a  beautifully  refined  flower,  is 
also  tinged  with  scarlet,  while  Claude  Egerton,  a 
large,  perfectly-formed  flower  has  crimson-scarlet 
markings,  Annie  Thompson,  a  flaked  and  striped 
flower,  is  probably  the  largest  of  the  set,  "  Hera 
has  a  rose  suffusion  over  a  buff-yellow  ground. 
Defiance  is  notable  for  its  exceptional  dwarfness; 


the  petals  are  marked  with  deep  rose-scarlet.  Both 
Nicou  and  Harmony  are  of  buff-yellow  with  rose 
suffusion,  varying  in  degree :  the  latter  is  the 
lighter  toned,  Rhea,  Marjory  Devas,  Deer- 
slayer,  Miss  Dalnina  Baring,  and  Tantalus  are 
others  of  great  beauty. 

The  collection  of  Picotees  is  likewise  a  notable 
one.  Her  Majesty,  the  premier  heavy  purple- 
edged  variety  both  in  1908-9,  was  conspicuous, 
F,  W.  Goodfellow,  a  heavy  rose-edged  seedling, 
obtained  a  Certificate  at  the  National  Carnation 
show  this  year.  Other  new  Picotees  here  in- 
clude Peter  Pan,  John  Ruskin,  Dora  Spenlow, 
Exquisite,  Regal  and  Peg  Woffington — all  meri- 
torious varieties.  There  is  also  a  large  collec- 
tion of  standard  sorts,  the  whole,  at  the  time  of 
mv  visit  in  August,  making  a  charming  dis- 
play.   E.  H.  J. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  first  batch  of  Cauliflowers  has  been  sown 
in  frames.  During  wet  weather  the  frames  will 
be  covered  with  lights,  but  ample  ventilation 
allowed  day  and  night.  The  plants  must  not  fee 
coddled,  or  they  will  show  flower-buds  early  in 
March. 

Ox-Heart  Cabbages  are  doing  well,  but  we  had 
to  put  the  lights  on  the  frames  to  prevent  their 
damping-off.  In  12  or  15  days  they  will  be 
pricked  out  3  inches  apart,  rejecting  indifferent 
and  blind  plants.  They  must  be  planted  deeply 
to  encourage  the  development  of  roots  and  to 
strengthen  the  "  collar,"  which  is  the  weakest 
part  of  a  Cabbage  plant. 

The  planting  of  Onions  in  their  final  quarters 
has  been  deferred  until  rather  late,  owing  to  bad 
weather  having  delayed  the  growth  of  the  seed- 
ling plants.  We  have,  therefore,  covered  the 
soil  with  an  inch  of  finely-sifted  decayed  manure. 

Batavian  Green  and  Endives  planted  in  the 
middle  of  August  require  bright  weather.  When 
bUinching  In  November,  we  shall  cover  them 
with  dry  hay  or  straw,  as  we  fear  the  usual  plan 
of  tying  them  would  cause  decay  this  damp  sea- 
son. 

The  Carrots  sown  in  the  old  manure  beds  will 
be  ready  for  pulling  within  a  fortnight.  This 
crop  has  not  required  much  attention,  beyond  the 
occasional  waterings  and  thinning  in  August. 

Lettuces  sown  late  in  August  are  now  to  be 
placed  in  their  final  quarters.  After  removing  the 
decayed  leaves,  they  will  be  planted  at  the  rate 
of  four  to  each  cloche.  We  do  not  set  them  too 
deeply  in  the  soil,  as  this  causes  the  lower  leaves 
ii  rot.  When  well  established,  the  plants  may 
be  afforded  a  little  ventilation  during  the  day. 
The  sowing  of  Lettuces  for  next  spring  com- 
mences early  in  October.  On  October  2,  Little 
Black  Gott  will  be  sown,  and  this  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  sowings  every  two  days.  Cos  Lettuces, 
the  Flat  of  Paris,  the  Grey  of  Paris,  and  the 
White  of  Paris  will  be  sown  in  the  order  named, 
beginning  on  October  6.  The  strong-growing 
varieties,  the  Passion  and  Palatine  Lettuces, 
will  be  inserted  on  or  about  the  10th  of  the  same 
month.  The  Palatine,  although  a  very  old 
variety,  is  not  much  grown,  but  it  forms  a  good 
head,  travels  well,  and  has  a  very  fine  flavour. 
We  have  prepared  the  winter  quarters  for  the 
Lettuces,  and  the  beds  will  receive  a  top-dressing 
consisting  of  3  inches  of  fine,  decayed  manure. 
Care  is  taken  to  see  that  only  good  material  is 
used  for  this  purpose,  as,  owing  to  the  damp 
weather,  it  is  vei'y  possible  that  mildew  will  be 
prevalent  during  the  winter.  As  a  rule,  gar- 
deners do  not  make  use  of  manure  from  old  beds 
for  growing  Cabbage  Lettuces  late  in  the  summer, 
for  it  frequently  happens  that,  as  the  nights 
become  colder  in  September,  mildew  attacks  the 
roots,  and  the  disease  spreads  during  winter  or 
early  spring,  when  material  from  the  old  beds  is 
used. 

As  the  crops  ara  being  cleared  off  the  ground, 
it  is  dug  and  heavily  manured  ready  for  next 
season.  In  this  way  time  is  saved  early  in  Janu- 
ary, when  the  making  of  hot-beds  is  commenced.  - 
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THRIPS. 

In  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Oarden€?-s'  Chronicle 
may  be  found  a  description  of  an  attack  by  the 
small  insects  known  as  thrips  on  Melons  and 
Cucumbers  in  frames.  Wliilst  this  shows  that 
the  destructive  habits  of  so  minute  an  offender 
have  been  known  to  gardeners  for  a  long  time, 
it  is  by  no  means  the  first  reference  in  scien- 
tific literature  to  the  possibility  of  such  an  at- 
tack. It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  gardeners  now 
know  their  thrips,  but  it  is  only  the  occasional 
farmer  who  is  familiar  with  the  insect,  although 
it  occurs  just  as  commonly  on  his  crops,  and  does 
much  more  damage  than  he  generally  suspects. 
The  itching  sensation  produced  by  thrips  as  it 
runs  over  the  face  is  due  to  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  animal's  feet,  as  shown  in  1744  by  Von 
Geer,  who  christened  it  "  bladder-footed  " — a 
name  it  retains  in  Germany  to  this  day.  The 
Potato  thrip  was  described  by  Linnsus  in  1752, 
but  there  is  another  form  of  attack  which  we 
fear  it  is  not  possible  to  credit.  John  Hill,  in 
his  quaint  quarto  published  in  London  in  1773 
and  entitled  A  Decade  of  Curious  Insects,  is 
undoubtedly  referring  to  a  species  of  thrips  in 
his  description  of  a  "  studious  gentleman  very 
subject  to  the  headache  "  discharging  vast  quan- 
tities of  an  insect  whilst  sneezing  !  Other  early 
references  are  by  Bjerkander  in  1790,  who 
ascribes  damage  to  Corn  by  thrips,  and  by  Mars- 
ham,  who  gives  a  full  description  of  a  thrips' 
plague  on  Corn  in  England  in  1795.  Neverthe- 
less, it  was  stm  considered  an  open  question  by 
C.  A.  Dobson  in  1847  whether  any  real  damage 
was  done  to  the  Corn  by  the  insect.  In  1834 
there  was  a  plague  of  thrips  on  Olives  in  Italy  in- 
vestigated by  Passerini,  and  another  in  1842, 
according  to  Tamburin,  who  also  considered 
methods  of  treatment  and  prevention,  whilst 
Regel  records  swarms  of  thrips  in  the  hot-houses 
of  St.  Petersburg  in  1858.  The  annual  reports 
of  Miss  Ormerod  are  generally  a  fair  index 
of  the  ebb  and  flow  of  noxious  insects  of  her 
time,  but  she  only  records  thrips  in  her  report 
for  1884,  where  it  is  alleged  that  in  one  case  'Z5 
per  cent,  of  an  Oat  crop  was  destroyed  by  the 
pest.  She  merely  mentions  it  again  in  1894  as 
on  the  same  plant. 

Thrips  are  usually  much  in  evidence  during 
hot,  sultry  weather,  when  they  migrate  in  large 
numbers,  and  are  hence  known  as  "  thunder  fly." 
The  Germans  have  a  useful  distinction  between 
black  fly  (Thripidse — black  in  the  mature  condi- 
tion) and  green  fly  (Aphidae  or  plant  lice).  It  is 
usually  a  species  of  Thrips  that  gets  into  the  eye 
during  the  summer,  and  their  irritating  effect 
on  the  skin  has  been  already  referred  to.  They 
are  all  very  small,  and  vary  from  l-50th  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  the  latter  consti- 
tuting relatively  giant  forms  not  found  in 
Britain.  Examined  under  a  magnifying  glass, 
they  are  easily  identified  by  their  four  long  nar- 
row wings  with  a  conspicuous  fringe  at  the  mar- 
gin. Some  species,  however,  are  never  winged, 
and  others  again  are  winged  according  to  sex, 
time  of  year,  or  food  conditions.  The  larval 
form  is  similar  to  the  adult  and  has  the  same 
food  habits,  but  it  is  never  winged,  and  in  some 
species  is  either -yellow,  orange,  or  blood  red  in 
colour.  A  kind  of  pupal  stage  precedes  the  adult 
winged  fo'rm,  which  is  usually  motionless,  and 
in  which  no  food  is  taken.  Thrips  feed  probably 
by  suction,  like  green  fly,  but  this  is  a  point  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  which  has  not  yet  been 
finally  settled.  They  pump  up  the  juices  both 
of  the  foliage  and  of  the  flower,  and  in  Oats,  for 
example,  cause  the  straw  to  become  deformed 
and  twisted,  and  the  grain  to  shrivel.  Pea  and 
Bean  thrips  often  do  very  great  damage,  attack- 
ing the  plant  just  as  it  is  about  to  flower.  This 
species  is  described  in  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
Leaflet  No.  48,  1905.  On  the  contrary,  one 
species  is  said  to  be  even  beneficial,  and  to  suck 
green  fly,  whilst  the  thrips  themselves  are  at- 
tacked by  certain  mites,  bugs,  beetles  and  thread 
worms.       I' 

The  species  of  thrips  of  the  greatest  interest 


to  gardeners  are  those  which  may  be  referred  to 
generically  as  the  greenhouse  thrips.  This  form 
has  been  recently  investigated  by  H.  M.  Russel 
(U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bull.  64,  1909), 
to  whose  results  it  is  of  interest  that  attention 
should  be  drawn.  Our  knowledge  of  the  green- 
house thrips  dates  from  1833,  and  is  due  to 
Bouche.  The  insect  punctures  the  tissues  of  the 
food  plants  and  sucks  out  the  plant  juices, 
chlorophyll,  &c.,  immediately  about  the  punc- 
ture. It  then  proceeds  to  attack  another  part, 
with  the  result  that  the  plant  becomes  covered 
with  pale  spots  corresponding  to  the  centres  at- 
tacked and  somewhat  resembling  a  form  of  red 
spider  attack.  With  the  progress  of  the  attack, 
and,  according  to  the  number  of  insects  present, 
these   spots   tend   to   run   together  and   to   form 


pupal  stage  10  to  15  hours,  pupal  stage  four  to 
five  days).  Each  female  lays  only  a  few  eggs, 
probably  from  10  to  20,  and  under  favourable 
conditions  12  generations  may  be  produced  each 
season. 

Fortunately,  the  pest  may  be  controlled  by  a 
variety  of  remedies.  Fumigation  with  nicotine 
papers  gives  good  results.  This  should  be  done 
at  night  and  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  using  two 
sheets  of  the  paper  for  every  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
space.  Early  in  the  morning  the  house  should  be 
well  ventilated,  having  been  allowed  to  remain 
closed  all  night.  This  fumigation  may,  of  course, 
also  be  effected  by  nicotine  liquid  extracts.  Spray- 
ing with  nicotine  liquids,  however,  is  only  effec- 
tive in  so  far  as  the  spray  actually  reaches  the 
offenders,   those   remaining  often   soon  re-popu- 
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larger  blotches,  so  that  finally  the  foliage  in  bad 
cases  is  entirely  destroyed.  Not  only,  therefore, 
is  the  vitality  of  the  plant  drained  by  the  with- 
draw-al  of  its  sap  n-id  tlie  destruction  of  its 
chlorophyll,  but  the  plant  becomes  useless  for 
ornamental  purposes.  The  eggs  are  laid  singly 
in  the  tissues  of  the  food  plant,  preferably  on 
the  fresh  young  leaves  rather  than  on  the  limp 
attacked  ones,  and  the  larva  when  it  hatches  out 
settles  down  on  the  same  leaf  to  feed.  One  leaf 
may  contain  as  many  as  250  larvoe  in  addition  to 
pupiB  and  adults.  The  comparatively  simple 
metamorphosis  is  effected  in  situ  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaf.  The  entire  life  history  extends 
over  probably  from  20  to  33  days  (egg  stage,  four 
to  eight  days,  larval  stage  12  to  20  days,  pre- 


lating  the  plant.  Fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 
acid  gas  is  very  fatal  to  all  thripidte.  There 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary of  estimating  the  cubic  capacity  of  the 
house,  and  with  ordinary  precautions  the  remedy 
is  a  perfectly  safe  one.  The  work  should  be 
(lone  at  night  and  with  the  foliage  dry.  •.  Use 
from  1-lOOth  to  1.20th  of  a  grain  of  pota.ssium 
cyanide  per  cubic  foot  of  space  for  a  period  varying 
from  two  hours  to  all  night,  varying  the  strength 
and  exposure  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  particular  case  (lightness  of  house,  variety 
of  plant,  &c.).  In  all  cases  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated  from  seven  to  ten  days  after 
the  first  application,  as  the  eggs  will  produce 
fresh  larva!.     C. 
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NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 

Culture    of    Epiphytes. 

A  FEW  trials  have  been  made  at  La  Mortola 
to  establish  epiphytic  plants  in  the  open.  The 
late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury  was  the  first  to  try 
experiments  in  this  direction  by  hanging  up  three 
plants  of  Tillandsia  xiiJiiioides  on  a  piece  of  wire 
in  the  Pergola  some  35  years  ago.  The  plants 
have  grown  well,  and  they  flower  frequently, 
though  they  receive  little  more  than  rain  water. 
To  these  a  few  other  similar  Bromeliads  were 
added  in  later  years.  Tillandsia  dianthoidea  now 
seems  quite  at  home  on  the  branches  of  a  small 
Lemon  tree.  Tillandsia  stricta  has  just  finished 
flowering.  T.  Duratii  also  does  well  in  a  very 
■sunny  position  on  a  branch,  and  is  very  conspicu- 
ous with  its  pure  white,  scaly  leaves. 

Tillandsia  usneoides  was  brought  from  Mexico 
three  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ross,  of  Munich,  and  sent 
to  ua.  It  has  grown  very  well,  and  occasionally 
flowers.  It  does  equally  well  in  the  shade  and 
in  sunny  situations,  though  the  latter  may  be 
more  to  its  liking. 


grow  without  any  Sphagnum,  and  send  their 
roots  up  and  down  the  st-em.  They  flower  every 
year  in  July,  sometimes  in  great  profusion,  and 
are  the  best  proof  that  epiphytic  gardening  on 
the  Riviera  is  well  worth  trying.  There  must  be 
a  good  number  of  Orchids  which  will  grow  as 
easily  as  Oncidium  bifolium.  The  difficulties  only 
consist  in  getting  the  right  species  and  in  ensur- 
ing that  the  plants  have  not  been  weakened  by 
long  cultivation  uniier  glass.  A  few  years  ago  I 
procured  a  few  species  from  South  Brazil.  They 
are  growing  well,  and  some  have  already  flowered 
several  times,  for  instance,  Leptotes  bicolor, 
Oncidium  longipes,  and  Sophronitis  violacea. 
Cattleya  citrina  has  just  now  one  flower  open. 
A  few  other  Orchids  have  been  planted  this 
year  on  trees ;  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
they  will  succeed.  They  get  an  occasional 
watering,  and  are  exposed  to  wind  and  cold  in 
winter.  The  only,  yet  sufficient,  protection 
during  the  very  cold  days  of  last  winter  con- 
sisted in  a  few  newspapers,  loosely  wrapped  over 
the  plants.  Cattleyas,  most  of  the  Dendro- 
biums,    Stanhopeas    and    other    tropical    Orchids 
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Several  Billbergias  are  doing  very  well  on 
trees,  for  instance,  B.  nutans,  which  grows  easily 
and  flowers  in  great  profusion  in  spring. 
Billbergia  vittata,  with  its  large,  drooping, 
highly-coloured  flower-spike,  forms  a  large  tuft 
on  the  stem  of  a  Cocos  capitata.  BiDbergia  Bi- 
notii  and  B.  Limoniana  are  just  now  very  fine  in 
flower  on  the  stem  of  a  Phcenix  canariensis.  The 
large  bases  of  the  leaves  of  these  Palms  furnish 
ample  opportunity  for  epiphytic  gardening. 
One  may  often  notice  that,  behind  these  leaf 
bases,  a  number  of  plants  germinate,  and  not 
infrequently  little  Fig  trees  (Ficus  Carica)  arise 
and  send  their  roots  down,  just  as  their  great 
cousins  do  in  the  Tropics. 

The  most  magnificent  epiphytic  plants,  Orchids, 
have  also  been  tried  in  a  small  number  in  the 
open.  Prof.  Penzig  has  grown  in  the  Genoa 
Botaric  Ga!(i^n  a  plant  of  Oncidium  bifolium  for 
many  years.  Six  years  ago  a  few  pseudo-bulbs 
were  brought  to  La  Mortola  by  Sir  Thomas 
Hanbury,  and  ha\'e  been  established,  some  on  a 
little  Lemon  tree  and  others  on  the  stem  of  a 
large  Ficus  macrophylla.     The  plants  continue  to 


cannot  be  expected  to  grow  under  these 
circumstances,  but  if  we  can  succeed  with  the 
hardy  species  we  shall  be  able  to  add  another 
charming  and  interesting  feature  to  our  gardens. 
I  should  be  very  grateful  if  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  would  kindly  send 
us  hardy  epiphytic  Orchids  from  their  native 
places  in  temperate  climates. 

A  third  family  producing  epiphytic  plants  is 
the  Cactaceae.  Of  this  family  we  have  some  30 
different  species  of  Rhipsalis  growing  on  the 
stems  of  Phoenix  canariensis,  Cocos  capitata,  and 
Olive  tiees,  cliiefly  on  the  north  sides.  Once  these 
Rhipsalis  have  taken  root,  they  grow  surpris- 
ingly well  in  the  open.  The  large  crowns  of 
the  Palms  afford  sufficient  shelter  against  heat 
and  cold,  but  the  epiphytes  must  be  watered 
occasionally,  as  little  rain-water  penetrates 
through  the  large  masses  of  foliage,  Rhipsalis 
virgata  is  especially  grateful,  also  R,  Saglionis, 
Cassytha,  trigona,  pentaptera,  and  many  other 
species,  Rliipsalis  do  far  better  here  on  Palm 
stems  in  the  open  than  in  pots  wintered  under 
an  unheated  glass  shelter.     A.  B. 


POTENTILLA  TONGUEI. 

This  very  beautiful  Cinquefoil  is  referred  to  in 
the  Index  Keice?isis  as  P.  nepalensis,  but  the 
Kew  Handlist  confirms  my  opinion  that  it  is  cf 
garden  origin.  In  all  probability  it  is  one  cf 
the  set  of  hybrid  Potentillas  which  was  raised 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  some  cf 
which  were  very  beautiful,  although  the  taste  for 
the  double-flowered  Potentillas  caused  the  single 
varieties  to  be  overlooked.  Whatever  the  cause, 
P.  Tonguei  has  never  been  extensively  grown  in 
gardens,  and  not  infrequently  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  procure  from  the  nurserymen.  Now, 
however,  it  is  not  so  rarely  met  with  in  com- 
merce, so  that  those  who  wish  to  own  it  should 
have  no  great  difiiculty  in  securing  plants. 

The  habit  of  growth  makes  it  more  adapted  to 
the  rockery  than  to  the  border,  inasmuch  as  it 
looks  at  its  best  when  trailing  over  rocks,  whilst 
it  has  long,  naturally  drooping  flower-stalks. 
The  blooms  show  much  better  on  a  rockery  than 
on  the  level ;  in  fact,  it  is  of  little  use  in  the  border 
unless  it  is  planted  near  the  front  and  allowed 
plenty  of  room  to  develop.  When  cultivated  in 
the  border  the  flower-spikes  should  be  sup- 
ported by  stakes,  as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the 
double-flowered  varieties,  but  the  plant  is  much 
prettier  when  supports  can  be  dispensed  with. 

This  Cinquefoil  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  garden 
soil.  On  the  rockery  the  roots  should  be  planted  on 
a  flat  terrace,  so  that  the  rain  will  percolate  readily 
into  the  soil,  and  placed  so  that  the  stems  will 
hang  over  the  stones  in  front,  where,  when 
its  beautiful  red  and  yellow  flowers  are  expanded, 
it  will  prove  most  ornamental.  In  its  general  as- 
pect it  differs  greatly  from  the  ordinary  class  of 
summer-flowering  rock  plants,  and  its  duration 
of  bloom  is  so  prolonged  that  its  worth  is  all  the 
greater.  I  have  not  found  it  produce  seeds,  but 
propagation  is  easy  by  divisions  of  the  plants  in 
early  autumn,  rooting  the  pieces  carefully  in 
pots,  as  it  is  difficult  to  take  them  off  with  many 
roots  attached. 

GERANIUM  FREMONTII 
H.-iRDT  Geraniums  are  somewhat  numerous,  yet 
there  is  still  room  for  new  ones  of  a  really  dis- 
tinct character,  as  it  must  be  admitted  that 
there  are  several  perennial  Crane's  Bills 
which  are  too  much  alike.  There  is,  therefore. 
a  welcome  awaiting  Geranium  Fremontii  from 
those  who  like  the  genus  and  who  desire  to  have 
a  representative  collection.  This  species  has 
been  introduced  for  two  or  three  years,  but  is 
rarely  catalogued  for  sale.  It  forms  a  pleasing 
border  subject  and  may  also  be  grown  on  the 
rockery,  its  stature  (1  foot  or  I5  foot)  not  being 
too  great  for  the  larger  rock-gardens. 

With  me  it  thrives  satisfactorily  in  a  rather 
dry  and  sunny  border,  producing  purple-lilac, 
dark-veined  flowers  which  are  larger  than  a  half- 
crown,  and  are  somewhat  starry  in  form.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  soft,  light  green,  lighter  under- 
neath, and  prettily  veined.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
native  of  Colorada  ;  in  any  case,  the  plant  is  quite 
hardy  in  my  garden.    S.  Arnotl. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


L  ANT  AN  AS. 

The  true  species  of  Lantana  are  very  limited 
in  numbers,  but  the  list  of  garden  varieties  is 
lengthy.  In  many  parts  of  the  tropics  Lan- 
tanas  are  troublesome  weeds,  but  in  this 
country  they  are  exceedmgly  useful  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  greenhouse  during  the  summer 
months,  and  also  for  bedding  out,  especially  iu 
the  arrangement  of  some  of  the  mixed  beds  of 
flowering  subjects  which  are  so  popular  nowa- 
days. This  year  the  months  of  June  and  July 
were  so  wet  and  cold  that  many  bedding 
slants  proved  unsatisfactory,  but  the  Lantanaa 
gave  plenty  of  colour  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  time,  and  they  are  still  blooming  with  the 
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greatest  freedom.  For  bedding  purposes  the 
larger-growing  forms  are  often  grown  into  good- 
sized  specimens  and  employed  as  dot  plants  or 
associated  with  other  subjects  that  attain  about 
the  same  height.  The  dwarf-growing  varieties, 
on  the  contrary,  are  frequently  used  for  edging 
purposes.  A  generation  or  more  ago  a  great 
number  of  varieties  were  in  cultivation  ;  indeed, 
in  the  catalogue  of  iHessrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  k 
Son,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  for  the  year  1876,  no 
fewer  than  54  varieties  are  offered.  It  would  not, 
I  think,  be  possible  to  obtain  that  number  at  the 
present  time,  nor  are  so  many  desirable. 
A  marked  peculiarity  common  to  the  different 
Lantanas  is  the  great  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  after  expansion,  of  which 
a  popular  free-growing  variety,  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
furnishes  a  good  illustration.  In  this  the  flowers 
are  yellow  when  first  expanded,  changing  after- 
wards to  bright  pink.  Other  good  varieties  are 
Chelsea  Gem,  of  an  exceedingly  rich  crimson  and 
amber;  Drap  d'Or,  a  dwarf  variety  with  bright 
yellow  flowers;  Incendie,  reddish-crimson  and 
orange  ;  Distinction,  orange  and  scarlet ;  Gogol, 
amber-orange;  Magenta  King,  magenta-purple; 
La  Neige,  white  ;  Raphael,  yellow  and  maroon  ; 
and  Rayon  de  Soleil,  deep  yellow.  I  have  left 
the  mention  of  one  of  the  most  popular  kinds 
till  the  last,  since  some  confusion  prevails  with 
regard  to  its  nomenclature,  and  also  because  it 
is  especially  valuable  as  a  greenhouse  climber. 

Treated  in  this  way,  the  Lantana  in  question 
has  for  many  years  formed  a  notable  feature 
in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew,  where  it  is  trained 
up  one  of  the  supports  and  carried  along  the  roof. 
Thence  the  slender  shoots  hang  down  and  form  a 
living  curtaijr,,  which  from  spring  till  autumn  is 
plentifully  fprinkled  with  its  Utile  rounded 
clusters  of  lavender-coloured  flowers.  At  Kew  it 
is  grown  as  Lantana  salvifefolia,  but  in  the  parks 
and  other  public  places  where  it  is  so  frequently 
seen  it  is  almost  invariably  known  as 
Lantana  delicatissima.  Out-of  doors  and  fully 
exposed  to  the  sunshine  the  flowers  acquire  a 
somewhat  deeper  tint  than  they  do  under  glass 
and  in  a  shaded  structure. 

The  propagation  and  cultivation  of  Lantanas 
are  in  no  ways  exacting.  The  treatment  given  to 
Fuchsias  will  suit  them  well,  as  they  will,  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  remain  inactive  through- 
out the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  start  freely 
into  growth,  and  should  be  repotted  at  that  sea- 
son. The  young  shoots  so  plentifully  borne 
at  that  period  will  strike  as  readily  as  those  of 
Fuchsias.  Grown  altogether  in  pots  they  are 
benefited  by  an  occasional  stimulant  during  the 
flowering  season.      TF. 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSE  MRS.  F.  W.  FLIGHT. 
In  the  gardens  of  ^Slrs.  T.  F.  Blackwell,  The 
Cedars,  Harrow  Weald  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dinsmore), 
Pillar  and  Rambler  Roses  are  effectively  dis- 
played around  the  flower  garden  and  along 
the  grassy  walks  through  the  extensive 
naturally-arranged  garden  of  flowering  shrubs 
and  old-fashioned  herbaceous  plants.  The 
Wichuraiana  hybrid  Roses  are  very  beautiful, 
the  old  Noisette  Aimee  Vibert  having  masses  of 
white,  fragrant  flowers.  Lady  Gay  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  and  most  graceful,  but  the  handsome 
and  floriferous  Rose  Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight,  illus- 
trated in  the  Gardeners'  C/irojiirle,  September 
28,  1907,  is  one  of  the  best,  its  branches  being 
terminated  with  large  bouquets  of  rose-pink 
flowers,  each  bunch  perfect  in  itself,  and  the 
whole  bush  making  a  fine  sight.  In  point  of 
efffict  the  old  Crimson  Rambler  holds  its  own,  its 
masses  of  bloom  being  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  any  other.     B. 


ST.  GILES'S  HOUSE. 

St.  Giles's  House,  the  Dorsetshire  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  is  situated  some  16  miles 
from  the  cathedral  city.  It  is  approached  by  a 
pleasant  drive  of  three  miles  from  Verwood  sta- 
tion, on  the  London  and  South-Western  railway. 
The  mansion  (see  fig.  91)  stands  in  a  beautifully- 
timbered  park  of  430  acres.  It  dates  from  the  16th 
century,  being  a  large,  solid  pile  of  Elizabethan 
architecture,  erected  on  the  site  of  a  former  house. 
On  the  south  side  is  an  ornamental  lake  of  about 
7  acres.  This  is  fed  by  the  river  Allen,  which 
divides  near  the  mansion,  part  running  under  the 
house,  through  what  was  once  a  moat,  into  the 
lake.  From  the  lake,  the  river  continues  its 
course  through  the  adjacent  village  of  St.  Giles. 


the  chalk  subsoil  removed  to  a  depth  of' 
4  or  5  feet.  Broad  gravel  paths  intersect  this 
garden,  being  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  in  the 
middle,  where  the  paths  cross,  is  a  fountain,  sur- 
rounded by  a  water  basin,  containing  varieties 
of  Nymphseas.  On  either  side  of  the  path,  and 
at  the  same  level,  is  a  margin  of  turf  of  some 
6  feet  in  width,  and  then  the  sunken  por- 
tions are  formed,  also  in  grass,  these  being  about 
18  inches  below  the  surroundings.  This  garden 
was  designed  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  the  work 
being  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Axford,  the  gar- 
dener. In  each  of  the  four  excavated  quarters 
large  beds  have  been  cut  in  the  turf.  These  are 
planted  in  summer-time  with  Heliotropes,  Antir- 
rhinums, Pelargoniums,  &c. 

Stretching  from  this  garden,  as  far  as  the  eyfr 


Fig.  91. — ST.  Giles's  house,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  shaftesbury. 


Near  to  the  lake  are  some  very  large  trees  of  the 
London  Plane,  also  particularly  fine  specimens  of 
Pinus  pinea,  the  Stone  Pine. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  house,  on  either  side 
of  a  gravel  path  leading  to  the  village  church,  is 
a  row  of  Lime  trees.  These  form  a  pretty 
avenue,  which,  in  years  to  come,  will  add  con- 
siderably to  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings.  The 
village  church  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
last  October,  and  is  now  in  course  of  recon- 
struction. 

On  the  south  side  is  a  terrace  garden,  which, 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  (tlie  first  week  in  August), 
was  gay  with  summer  bedding  plants. 

On  the  east  side  is  a  sunken  garden.  This  was 
constructed  some  four  years  ago,  the  neces- 
sary   land    being    taken    from    the    park,     and 


can    discern,    and    on    rising    ground,    is   a    long^ 
double  avenue  of  Beech  trees. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  mansion  is  a 
walled-in  garden  of  about  7  acres.  This  was 
formerly  devoted  to  vegetable  culture,  but  within 
the  last  few  years  it  has  been  converted  into  a 
fruit  and  flower  garden.  It  includes  a  pergola,  the 
pillars  or  uprights  of  which  are  built  of  bricks, 
and  the  top  cross-pieces  of  massive  Larch  poles.  It 
is  clothed  with  Roses  in  variety,  Ceanothus 
azureus.  Polygonum  Baldschuanicum,  Vitis 
species,  and  other  climbers.  Looking  through 
on  either  side  as  one  passes  beneath  this 
pergola,  Roses  are  seen  in  profusion, 
planted  in  beds  in  their  several  varieties. 
Surrounding  these  Rose  beds  on  the  outer 
sides  are  hedges  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa.     The 
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yellowish  appearance  of  these  Conifers  denotes 
their  dislike  of  the  chalk  subsoil.  Beyond  the, 
pergola  and  in  another  division  of  the  garden 
are  two  small  orchards  of  Apple  trees ;  whilst 
another  part  has  been  transformed  into  two  very 
pretty  formal  Rose  gardens.  Surrounding  the 
Rose  gardens,  and  backed  by  Yew  hedges,  5  feet 
high,  are  long  borders  of  herbaceous  plants.  On 
the  walls  are  trained  trees  of  Peach,  Apricot, 
Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  cordon  Gooseberries  and 
Currants,  all  of  which  have  borne  heavy  crops  of 
fruit  this  season. 

Many  improvements  have  been  carried  out  by 
the  gardener,  Mr.  Axford,  who  has  had  charge 
of  these  gardens  for  the  past  10  years. 

The  glasshouses  are  devoted  to  flowering 
plants  exclusively,  and  among  a  general  assort- 
ment of  decorative  subjects  was  a  fine,  healthy 
collection  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carna- 
tions. At  the  time  the  alterations  were  made 
in  the  walled-in  gardens,  new  vegetable  quarters, 
some  5  acres  in  extent,  were  formed  in  a  field 
situated  some  distance  from  the  older  garden. 
In  these  quarters  I  noticed  large  crops  of  vege- 
tables, their  condition,  as  that  of  the  gardens 
generally,  denoting  care  and  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  gardener  and  his  staff.  WUmot  H. 
Yates. 


The  Week's  Work. 


VEGETABLES. 

CABBAGES. 

For  tho  past  few  years  I  have  sown  Cabbage 
seeds  in  ordinary  soil,  which  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
and,  when  large  enough,  transplanted  the  seed- 
lings in  the  heaviest  ground  in  the  garden,  on  a 
border   with  a  south   aspect. 

By  this  system  I  find  that  the  plants  do  not 
have  the  same  tendency  to  "  clubbing  "  which 
they  had  when  grown  from  start  to  finish  in  the 
ordinary  soil. 

Another  aid  to  the  prevention  of  "  clubbing  " 
in  Cabbages  is  to  preserve  the  roots  from  being 
broken  when  lifting  the  young  plants  prepara- 
tory to  planting  them  out  in  their  permanent 
quarters,  therefore,  the  trowel  should  always  be 
used  so  that  the ,  plants  can  be  lifted  with  a 
good  ball  of  soil  and  with  the  roots  intact.  It 
is  obvious  that  in  transplanting  a  good  ball 
of,  soil  can  be  kept  around  the  roots  if  lifted 
from  heavy  ground,  whereas  this  would  not  be 
possible    if   lifted   from    gravelly   or   sandy    soil. 

When  the  plants  have  rooted  w-ell,  nitrate  of 
soda  is  applied  sparingly  bet^veen  the  rows,  about 
once  a  fortnight,  and  the  soil  is  afterwards  hoed. 
Beifore  the  plants  get  too  large  and  the  roots  run 
too  much,  the  soil  is  drawn  well  up  around  the 
stems. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  tall  and  leggy, 
which  has  been  the  case  this  season,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather,  many  resort  to  the  practice  of  plug- 
ging, i.e.,  making  a  slit  with  a  sharp  knife  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  stem  and  inserting  a  plug 
of  wood  or  cork  to  keep  the  wound  open.  This 
may  delay  a  plant  running  to  seed,  but  I  have 
never  found  it  check  the  length  or  growth  of 
the  stem. 

If  a  plant  is  inclined  to  grow  leggy,  and  its 
own  weight  causes  it  to  incline  co  one  side, 
thereby  exposing  some  of  the  roots,  a  spadeful 
or  two  of  soil  placed  on  the  e.xposed  roots  is  all 
that  is  required.  Winningstadt  is  a  good  sum- 
mer Cabbage,  as  firm  as  a  cannon  shot  and 
almost  as  heavy. 

St.  John's  Day  is  a  profitable  variety  and  a 
good  one  for  any  purpose.  Incomparable  Win- 
ter is  a  good,  compact,  round  Cabbage,  and 
where  there  is  a  large  demand,  as  in  public 
institutions,  it  should  always  be  grown,  especi- 
ally for  use  during  early  winter,  as  it  will  with- 
stand a  considerable  amount  of  frost. 

For  autumn  sowing  one  of  the  best  is  "  First 
and  Best."  Meins  No.  1  and  EUam's  Early  are 
also  very  suitable  for  this  planting.  Thos. 
Francis,    Wedneshuri/,  Staff's. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C,  Baktlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Fokd,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Coleus. — Insert  cuttings  of  desirable  varieties 
to  provide  stock  for  propagating  purposes  next 
spring,  remembering,  however,  that,  as  Coleus 
seeds  give  a  good  proportion  of  excellent 
varieties,  it  is  unnecessary  to  save  stocks  of 
merely  ordinary  sorts.  With  the  approach  of 
dull  days  and  cold  nights,  plants  growing  in  all 
but  the  hottest  houses  will  cease  to  be  orna- 
mental. These  should  be  discarded  to  afford  ac- 
commodation for  the  now  more  valuable  winter- 
flowering  plants. 

Euphorbia  jndcherrijna  {Poi7is€ttias). — When 
housing  these  plants,  do  not  transfer  them  imme- 
diately from  cool  frames  to  a  hot-house,  for  such 
a  sudden  change  of  temperature  will  cause  an 
undesirable  burst  of  activity,  resulting  in 
weak  "  heads."  Should  the  plants  have  been 
kept  during  the  summer  in  pit-s  fitted  with  hot- 
water  pipes,  it  would  be  as  well  to  let  them  re- 
main there  for  the  time  being,  for,  as  the 
weather  turns  colder,  artificial  heat,  in  gradually 
increased  quantities,  can  readily  be  afforded 
them.  Weak  applications  of  chemical  manure, 
alternated  with  manure  water,  will  now  be  of 
benefit. 

Schizostylls  coccinea. — This  valuable  bul.bous, 
plant  only  flowers  satisfactorily  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  country.  In 
most  gardens,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pot  up, 
or  plant  in  boxes,  a  number  of  early  plants  in 
the  autumn.  Keep  them  close  in  a  frame  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  plants,  when  well  estab- 
lished, will  flower  well  in  a  greenhouse  or  warm 
pit.  Some  excellent  cut  blooms  may  be  obtained 
if  a  temporary  frame  is  placed  over  the  plants 
when  they  are  growing. 

Winter  ■flowering  plants. — Allow  ample  room 
to  such  subjects  as  Jacobinia,  Peristrophe  speci- 
osa,  Thyrsacanthus  rutilan.s.  Coleus  thyrsoides, 
Reinwardtia,  Eranthemum,  etc.  They  will  only 
need  .shade  from  the  sun's  rays  for  a  short  time 
on  the  hottest  days.  Winter-flowering  plants 
will  now  require  regular  supplies  of  manure. 
Keep  the  surface  soil  free  from  weeds,  and 
lightly  stir  it  occasionally  with  a  pointed  stick. 

Auricula. — Winter  is  usually  a  critical  time 
for  Auriculas,  and,  unless  every  care  is  taken, 
the  most  valued  forms  often  dwindle  away. 
Throughout  the  winter  sea-son  the  frames  should 
face  to  the  south,  and  the  plants  should  be  either 
stood  on  a  good  layer  of  cinders  or  gravel,  or 
arranged  on  a  temporary  staging.  During  fine 
weather  the  lights  should  be  entirely  removed, 
but  the  plants  must  not  be  exposed  to  cold  rains, 
for,  if  water  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  heart 
of  the  plants,  decay  results.  At  this  season,  and 
until  growth  recommences,  Auriculas  must  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  do 
not  let  them  become  quite  dry.  The  essentials 
for  successfully  wintering  these  plants  are  to  keep 
them  as  hardy  as  possible  without  exposing  them 
to  frost,  and  to  water  them- only  when  necessary. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Late  vinery. — Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
get  the  latest  Grapes  to  ripen  perfectly,  this 
being  an  absolute  necessity  if  they  are  intended 
to  be  kept  for  a  long  time  before  they  are  cut. 
The  varieties  Lady  Downes  Seedling,  Gros 
Colmar,  and  Lady  Hutt  require  a  longer  period 
for  riponing  than  most  other  late  Grapes,  and 
for  this  reason  they  should  be  grown  in  a  house 
by  themselves.  In  the  case  of  the  variety  Lady 
Hutt,  the  bunches  need  to  be  well  exposed  to  the 
light.  This  Grape,  when  properly  finished,  will 
last  in  a  good  condition  until  March.  Ventila- 
tion must  now  be  practised  with  great  care,  and 
the  temperature  in  the  vinery  must  not  be 
allowed  to  drop  below  60  degrees  until  the  Grapes 
are  quite  ripe.  If  wasps  are  troublesome,  the 
ventilators  must  be  covered  with  hexagon  wasp- 
proof  netting.  Remove  all  new  lateral  growths 
and  exomine  the  bunches  carefully  for  diseased 
berries,  which  must  be  cut  out  and  burned. 
Watering  will  also  need  to  be  done  very  care- 
fully. On  no  account  must  the  borders  be  made 
sodden,  and,  when  water  is  applied,  see  that 
it  is  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of 
the    house.     Outside    borders,    especially    where 


the  subsoil  is  cold  and  heavy,  are  generally  in 
a  very  soddened  state,  owing  to  the  frequent 
rains.  If  they  are  covered  with  a  dressing  cf 
stable  manure,  or  other  mulch,  it  is  advisable  to 
remove  this  and  lightly  fork  up  the  surface  of 
the  border.  When  rains  are  frequent  the  bor- 
ders should  be  covered  with  boards  or  lights,  to 
carry  off  the  water,  but  they  should  be  removed 
whenever  it  is  fine,  so  that  the  soil  may  receive 
the  full  benefit  of  sunshine. 

Yoiiiuj  vines. — Vines  planted  last  spring  have 
made  satisfactory  growth,  btit  it  is  essential  that 
the  shoots  should  become  thoroughly  mature 
before  it  is  time  to  prune  them.  For  thia 
reason,  assist  the  vines  to  ripen  the  wood  by 
allowing  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times, 
and,  if  the  weather  is  very  damp,  allow  a  little 
heat  to  circulate  in  the  water  pipes.  Although 
the  roots  must  be  given  a  sufficiency  of  moisture, 
do  not  apply  too  much  water ;  damping  and 
syringing  may  now  be  discontinued.  The  lateral 
growths  may  be  allowed  to  grow  freely. 

Mid-season,  vities. — Remove  all  lateral  growths 
and  shorten  the  side  shoots,  if  this  is  necessary, 
to  allow  light  and  air  to  reach  the  main  stem. 
Vines  which  have  ripened  heavy  crops  of  Grapes 
should  be  given  a  soaking  of  farmyard  manure 
water  before  the  leaves  fall.  This  liquid 
manure  should  not  be  used  in  the  case  of  vines 
whose  roots  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Such  vines  should  be  given  the  treatment  recom- 
mended in  a  previous  Calendar. 

Melons. — At  this  season  of  the  year  artificial 
warmth  must  be  freely  employed  for  maturing 
the  fruits.  Great  care  w-ill  be  needed  in  the 
culture  of  the  plants,  and  especially  in  watering. 
If  too  much  water  is  given,  it  affects  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  also  liable  to  cause  canker 
in  the  stem.  Stimulants  also  must  be  applied 
with  more  consideration  than  hitherto,  and  it 
will  be  better  to  withhold  liquid  manure  en- 
tirely. A  little  artificial  manure  sprinkled  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed  or  placed  in  the  watering- 
can  will  be  be.st,  but  this  also  must  be  discon- 
tinued when  the  fruits  commence  to  colour.  Do 
not  syringe  the  plants ;  all  that  is  necessary  in 
this  direction  is  to  damp  the  walls  and  paths 
occasionally.  When  the  fruits  are  ripening,  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  quite  dry,  and  a  little 
air  admitted   by  the  top   ventilators. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Damping  and  watering. — Owing  to  the  un- 
favourable summer,  the  growths  of  most  tropical 
Orchids  are  much  softer  in  texture  than  in 
ordinary  seasons,  but  the  cooler-growing  species 
have  benefited  by  the  mild,  damp  weather.  The 
amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  must  be 
regulated  with  great  care  until  fire-heat  is  more 
extensively  employed.  In  the  present  weather 
it  is  a  mistake  to  maintain  so  much  moisture  in 
the  house  as  is  u.>ual  during  a  dry,  warm 
autumn.  The  East  Indian,  Cattleya,  and  Mexi- 
can houses  will  require  to  be  damped  to  a 
moderate  extent  only  in  the  mornings  and  after- 
noons. In  the  case  of  the  intermediate  and  cool 
houses,  where  fire-heat  is  not  at  present  re- 
quired, one  good  damping  in  the  morning  will 
be  sufficient,  although  on  very  bright  days  it 
may  be  advisable  to  sprinkle  the  paths,  &c., 
again  during  the  afternoon.  Keep  tile  houses 
comparatively  dry  during  the  middle  of  the  day, 
especially  the  Mexican  house  and  those  in  which 
Dendrobiums  and  Cattleyas  are  cultivated. 
Afford  plenty  of  ventilation  whenever  the  con- 
ditions outside  will  permit,  but  not  such  as  to 
cause  great  fluctuations  in  temperature.  Dur- 
ing sunny  periods  advantage  should  be  taken  to 
admit  an  increased  quantity  of  air,  as  this  will 
assist  the  ripening  of  the  pseudo-bulbs,  of  such 
genera  as  Uendrobium,  Catasetmn,  Cycnoches, 
Mormodes,  Cattleya,  Lcelia,  Cyrtopodium,  Lisso- 
chilus,  Chysis,  Schomburgkia,  Calanthe,  Epi- 
dendrum,  Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  and  O. 
Londesboroughianum.  These  plants  are  more 
benefited  by  direct  sunshine  now  than  at 
any  other  time  of  the  year,  but  there  are  other 
species  of  Orchids  that  are  liable  to  injury  if  ex- 
posed to  strong  sunlight  during  autumn.  Of  these 
may  be  instanced  Phaltenopsis  (especially  those 
species  with  green  foliage).  Aerides.  Angra?cum, 
Vanda.  Anasctochilus.  Phaius,  evergreen  Ca- 
lanthes,  Zygopetalum,  Cypripediums,  Oncidiums, 
Masdevallias,  and  Odontoglossums.  Dendrobiums 
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now  resting  require  very  little  fire-heat, 
but  thoy  delight  in  plenty  of  sunshine  and  an 
abundance  of  fresh  air.  Cold  draughts  must  not 
be  perniiited,  and  damping  should  be  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  plants  will  not  get  dry  so 
quickly  as  they  did  a  month  or  two  ago.  there- 
fore greater  care  must  be  exercised  in  affording 
water.  The  cultivator  must  be  guided  princi- 
pally in  this  matter  by  the  condition  of  the 
pkint,  whether  it  is  in  active  growth,  or  at  rest, 
or  approaching  the  flowering  stage.  In  any  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  this  is  a 
specially  wet  season,  and  those  who  water  by 
rule  of  thumb  and  who  give  the  same  amount 
as  they  have  given  in  other  years  will  probably 
find  later  that  many  of  the  more  tender  plants 
have  decayed  or  the  leaves  have  become  spotted 
and   diseased. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  lion.  \'iCARy  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshiie. 

Celery. — Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine 
days  for  the  earthing  up  of  the  stems.  This  work 
requires  great  care,  for  good  Celery  is  often  spoilt 
through  the  earthing  up  being  entrusted  to  un- 
skilled persons.  All  offsets,  decaying,  or  split 
leaves  should  be  removed  before  the  soil  is  placed 
in  position.  On  the  day  preceding  the  operation 
the  plants  should  be  given  a  copious  watering. 
Make  a  good  sprinkling  of  scK)t  between  the 
plants.  It  is  advisable  to  employ  three  pairs  of 
hands  for  this  work,  one  to  hold  the  leaves  to- 
gether and  place  the  soil  tightly  round  the  base 
of  the  plant,  and  one  on  either  side  to  break  up 
and  supply  the  soil.  The  great  secret  in  the  pro- 
per blanching  of  Celery  is  to  apply  but  little 
soil  at  one  time  and  make  frequent  addi- 
tions. At  this  season  from  seven  to  nine 
\vcel:s  will  be  required  to  complete  the 
blanching.  If  the  work  has- to  be  done  single- 
handed,  each  plant  after  cleaning  should  be 
securely  tied  round  with  a  piece  of  raffia,  and 
the  soil  added  at  one  side  at  a  time,  cutting  the 
raffia  as  the  work  proceeds.  This,  however,  is  a 
slow  process,  and  is  not  to  be  recommended  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  Earth  must  not  be  added  to  the 
later  batches  for  some  time  to  come,  bearing  in 
mind  that  late  Celery  is  likely  to  keep  in  a  more 
satisfactory  condition  through  severe  weather, 
when  not  too  early  or  severely  blanched. 

l^oinatos. — The  season  is  now  too  far  advanced 
to  allow  the  fruits  to"  remain  longer  in  the  open, 
unless  protected  by  a  sunny  wall  or  building.  All 
those  that  have  already  attained  a  moderate  size- 
should  be  cut  with  long  stalks  attached  and  sus- 
pended under  glass  to  finish.  Although  these 
fruits  may  not  be  of  the  highest  quality,  they 
will  be  found  useful  for  sauces  and  such-like  pur- 
poses. Plants  fruiting  in  houses  will  require  a 
little  fire-heat.  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  too  much  will  be  equally  as  bad 
as  none  at  all.  Endeavour  to  keep  a  free  circu.a- 
tion  of  air  night  and  day,  and  the  atmosphere  as 
dry  as  possible.  Watering  should  be  done  early 
in  tlie  morning.  Remove  all  surplus  growths  and 
shorten  the  largest  of  the  leaves.  Tie  up  and 
expose  the  bunches  as  much  as  possible  to 
the  sun.  As  soon  as  the  fruits  show  signs  of 
colouring  let  them  be  gathered.  Plants  in- 
tended for  winter  fruiting  should  be  placed  in 
their  final  pots  and  grown  on  near  to  the 
glass  in  an  intermediate  house.  Encourage  the 
plants  to  make  short-jointed,  sturdy  growths  by 
admitting  air  freely  whenever  the  weather  per- 
mits. Avoid  excessive  fire-heat,  and  with  regard 
to  water  at  the  roots,  it  is  better  to  keep  tlie 
plants  moderately  dry  than  to  apply  too  much 
moisture. 

Leti'uce. — Prick  out  into  cold  frames  the  young 
plants  which  have  been  raised  for  supplying 
salad  in  winter.  Varieties  .suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose are  Hick's  Hardy  White,  Improved  Brown 
Cos,  and  Hardy  Hammersmith  Cabbage.  Make 
one  more  sowing  of  these  varieties  in  a  cold 
frame. 

THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  lo  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 
Filberts  and  Cobnut'^. — In  common  with  all 
fruits  this  season,  these  are  much  later  in  ripen- 
ing than  usual.  They  will  soon  be  ready  for 
gathering,  and  this  must  be  given  attention  or 
they  will  drop  and  many  be  lost.  Nuts  should 
be  well  dried  before  storing,  and  thev  must  he 
stored  in  a  place  where  rats  and  mice  cannot 
reach  them. 


Walnu/s. — In  the  case  of  Walnuts  it  is  often 
best  to  allow  them  to  fall  from  the  trees  and  to 
gather  them  up  daily.  The  husks  should  be 
removed  and  the  nuts  partially  dried  previous  to 
storing  them  in  sand  or  in  tubs  in  a  cool  cellar. 
If  Walnuts  are  kept  in  a  dry  atmosphere  the 
kernels  will  shrivel  and  rapidly  deteriorate. 

Ra?pber7-ies. — If  the  old  canes  have  not  been 
cut  out,  this  thould  be  done  at  once.  The  young 
canes  should  be  thinned  to  the  required 
number,  remembering  that  better  crops  of  Rasp- 
berries are  obtained,  and  the  berries  themselves 
are  of  better  quality,  when  the  shoots  are  allowed 
plenty  of  space.  The  unfavourable  weather  has 
retarded  the  ripening  of  autumn-fruiting  Rasp- 
berries, but,  in  the  event  of  a  sunny  period, 
there  is  still  plenty  of  time  for  them  to  mature. 
In  order  to  assist  the  process,  the  fruits  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  by  removing  any  shoots 
that  are  not  required.  When  the  canes  and 
foliage  hang  over  the  fruits,  the  latter  have  little 
chance  of  ripening  in  a  season  such  as  the 
present. 

Mulberries. — Mulberry  trees  are  usually 
planted  on  lawns ;  in  such  cases  it  is  best  to 
allow  the  fruits  to  ripen  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  will  fall  when  the  tree  is  shaken 
gently,  as  the  fruits  are  superior  in  colour  and 
flavour  when  fully  ripe.  If  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing on  cultivated  ground,  this  practice  can  also 
be  adopted  if  clean  straw  is  spread  beneath 
them. 

Strawberries.— The  planting  of  Strawberries 
should  be  completed  without  delay,  so  that  the 
plants  may  become  established  before  the  winter. 
It  is  too  late  now  to  plant  Strawberries  for  fruit- 
ing next  season,  but  they  may  be  put  out  in 
permanent  quarters  for  supplying  an  early  batch 
of  runners  next  summer  and  furnishing  early 
fruits  in  1911.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have 
special  "  layer  plants  "  where  large  quantities  of 
Strawberries  are  forced  annually,  and  where 
home-grown  runners  are  required  for  the  pur- 
pose. Remove  the  runners  from  established 
plants  and  stir  the  ground  with  a  Dutch  hoe 
whenever  it  is  dry  enough.  Weeds  have  grown 
rapidly  this  autumn,  and  every  effort  should  be 
made  during  favourable  weather  to  destroy 
them. 

Geiviral  work. — When  the  various  fruits  have 
been  gathered  and  the  nets  are  no  longer  re- 
quired, they  should  be  thoroughly  dried  for 
storing.  See  that  they  are  properly  labelled, 
and  place  them  where  mice  cannot  injure  them, 
as  these  vermin  often  cause  great  damage  to 
nets  during  the  winter  months.  They  are  best 
suspended  from  the  rafters  of  a  dry  loft  or  shed. 
It  will  be  advisable  to  remove  all  mulchings 
placed  about  fruit  trees,  so  that  the  ground  may 
be  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays. 


THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Bedding  plants. — Tender  plants  necessary  for 
stock  purposes  should  now  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  stood  in  frames 
where  heat  can  be  used  when  necessary. 
If  any  variety  of  Pelargonium  has  not  produced 
sufficient  cuttings  for  next  year's  stock,  the  old 
plants  can  be  lifted  and  placed  either  in  pots  or 
baskets.  The  top  shoots  may  be  taken  off,  in- 
serted around  the  sides  of  pots,  and  placed  in  a 
warm  pit.  Such  plants  as  Streptosolen  and 
Plumbago  should  be  lifted  from  the  beds,  potted, 
and  placed  under  glass.  In  cold  districts,  cut- 
tings and  stock  plants  of  bedding  subjects  should 
be  shifted  from  cold  frames  to  a  greenhouse  or 
heated  frame,  the  atmosphere  of  a  cold  frame 
being  too  moist  during  dull  weather  and  liable 
to  cause  damping  in  the  plants.  Water  the 
plants  only  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Polyanthus  and  Primrose. — These  shoidd 
now  be  planted  in  their  permanent  positions, 
adding  plenty  of  manure  and  leaf-mould  to  the 
soil.  Old  plants  need  a  top-dressing  of  de- 
cayed manure.  They  bloom  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  ob- 
tained over  a  long  period  if  some  are  placed  in 
warm,  sheltered  positions. 

Bulbs. — Eranthis  hyemalls  (Winter  Aconite) 
sliould  be  planted  without  delay.  It  forms  an 
effective  combination  with  Chionodoxas  and 
Scillas,  or  interspersed  with  Snowdrops. 
The  Eranthis  is  a  fine  subject  for  plant- 
ing in  the  shade  of  trees,  or  on  the  hardy 
plant     border.      Bulbocodium     vernum     should 


also  be  planted.  The  ground  should  be  prepared, 
for  the  planting  of  Crocuses.  Among  the  best 
varieties  are  Queen  Victoria  (pure  white),  Caro- 
line Chisholm  (white),  purpurea  grandiflora, 
Louis  d'Or  (yellow),  and  Baron  von  Brunowr 
(blue).  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  should  be  planted 
as  soon  as  the  beds  have  been  cleared  of  their 
summer  occupants.  The  following  is  a  selection 
of  bedding  Hyacinths  : — Single  white  :  La  Gran- 
desse,  Mont  Blanc,  i\Ime.  Van  der  Hoop.  Double 
white :  Avalanche  and  Florence  Nightingale. 
Red  :  Von  ScliiUer,  Orange  Brilliant,  Etna,  Roi 
des  Beiges,  Gigantea.  Blue  :  Masterpiece,  King 
of  the  Blues,  Electra,  Grand  ilaitre,  Pieneman, 
Czar  Peter.  YeUow :  Ida,  King  of  the  Yellows, 
La  Citronniere,  MacMahon.  "  Mauve :  Mauve 
Queen,  Haydn,  and  L'Esperana.  When  Tulips 
are  planted  in  the  same  beds  as  Hyacinths,  a 
succession  of  flowers  is  maintained,  as  the  Tulips 
flower  after  the  Hyacinths  are  past.  The  Tulips- 
should  be  of  different  colours  to  the  Hyacinths. 
For  instance,  if  white  Hyacinths  are  used  over 
a  groundwork  of  blue  Myosotis,  they  can  be  fol- 
lowed by  red  or  yellow  Tulips.  It  is  now  time 
that  all  orders  for  bulbs  were  sent  to  the  nursery- 
men. On  receipt,  the  bulbs  should  be  taken- 
from  the  packets  and  spread  out  in  a  cold  store 
until  required  for  planting. 

Bulbs  for  the  Alpine  garden. — Many  of  the 
small-flowering  Narcissi,  including  Narcissus- 
minimus,  N.  cyclamineus,  N.  juncifolius,  N. 
triandrus  alba,  N.  citrinus,  and  N.  odorus,  are 
suitable  for  the  rock-garden.  They  are  best 
planted  in  clumps,  and  a  quantity  of  rich  soil 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  ordinary 
soil.  Other  btilbous  plants  suitable  for  the- 
rock-garden  are  Chionodoxa,  Camassia,  Ery- 
throniimi,  Galanthus,  Ourisia,  Anomatheca,  aiid 
Calochortus.  These  should  all  be  planted  in 
light,  sandy  soil,  and,  if  the  soil  of  the  rock-gar- 
den is  of  a  cold  nature,  it  will  be  better  to  place- 
them  all  in  a  layer  of  sharp  silver  sand.  The 
following  Anemones  are  suitable  for  the  rock- 
garden  : — A.  blanda,  A.  alpina.  A.  narcissiflora, 
A.  Pulsatilla,  and  its  variety  alba. 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS. 

By  W.  W.   Pettigrew,    Superintendent    of   City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

The  use  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs. — 
There  are  few  better  or  cheaper  methods  of  en- 
hancing the  beauty  and  charm  of  public  parks 
during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  of 
the  year  than  by  the  judicious  planting  of 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  beds  and  borders. 
Evergreens  in  the  form  of  Laurels,  Bays,  Aucu- 
bas,  Hollies,  and  the  conimoner  types  of  Conifers- 
have  undoubtedly  their  place  and  use  in  the 
formation  of  shrubberies,  but  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  planting  of  these  in  most  of  our 
parks  has  been  done  to  the  exclusion  of  many 
equally  suitable  but  more  beautiful  subjects. 
The  majority  of  us  who  deal  with  this  kind  of 
work  have  to  plead  guilty  to  an  excessive  use 
of  evergreens  in  park  plantations,  and  have  to 
confess  to  finding  it  dithcult  to  overcome  this  un- 
fortunate prejudice  in  their  favour.  This  is  all 
the  more  regrettable  since  there  is  now  such  a 
wealth  of  varied  and  beautiful  material  at  our 
command  for  the  purpose.  Even  when  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  hide  an  object,  or  block  out 
a  view  from  some  standpoint,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  attain  the  desired  end  without  resorting  to  the 
use  of  the  usual  sombre-looking  evergreens.  For 
instance,  few  plants  make  a  denser  growth- 
than  does  Berberis  stenophylla,  yet  what  a  grace- 
ful habit  it  has,  and  what  a  wealth  of  bloom  it- 
produces  in  the  spring,  and  how  infinitely 
superior  to  the  Common  Laurel  as  a  hedge  !  Un- 
der suitable  soil  conditions.  Rhododendrons,  toij,, 
though  slow  growing,  make  a  delightful  substi- 
tute for  ordinary  evergreens.  To  obtain  the  best 
results  from  tlie  use  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
it  is  advisable  to  plant  them  in  bold  groups  and 
lo  have  them  arranged  so  that  different  species 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  same  border.  Shrubberies  containing 
groujis  of  such  plants  as  Almonds,  Peaches, 
Double-flowering  Cherries,  I'yrus  floribunda. 
Brooms,  Double  Gorse,  Hawthorns,  Guelder 
Roses  and  Mock  Oranges  are  objects  of  beauty 
and  interest  until  such  time  as  the  herbaceous 
border  attains  its  full  glory  and  claims  the  whole 
of  tlio  attention  of  visitors.  It  is  needless  to 
poitit  out  that  the  variety  to  select  from  ^  is  so 
gre.it  tjiat  no  one  combination  sucli  as  indicated 
need  be  repeated  frequently  in  any  given  park. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4t.    Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  o/  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Ccmtnunicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  weeU  as  possible  ami  duly 
signed  by  the  tin  iter.  I/desired,  the  signattire  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 
Ne-9,sp&pers.— Correspondents  sending  neu'spapers  should  be 
catejulto  mark  the  paragraplts  they  wish  Die  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  28- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Masters'  Memorial  Lec- 
ture on  the  "  Production  of  Varieties,"  by  Prof.  Hugo 
de  Vries  at  3  p.m.). 
WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29— 
Michaelmas  Day.    Quarter  Day, 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 54-6°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

l^ottDon.—Weiinesiiay,  September  22  {6  p.m.):  Mas.  68°; 
Min.  62". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  OlEce,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
CoventGarden,  London. — Thursday,  Septemlicr  23 
(10  A.M.);  Bar.  300;  Temp.  60'^;  Wialhei  — 
Heavy  mist. 
Provinces. — Wednesday,  September  22  :  Max.  62"  Cam- 
bridge ;  Min.  53°  Scotland  E.  coast. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MOND.W,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRID.AY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Trade  Sale  of  Bulbs,  in  variety,  Liliums,  &c.,  at  G7  &  63, 

Cheapside.  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 

25,4(X)  d.  &  s.  Begonias,  at  the  Cambria  Nursery,  New 

Eltham,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 
FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside, 

E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Petep  Barr. 


By  the  death  of  Peter  Barr  in  his 
8.3th  year  horticulture  loses  one 
who,  in  the  last  century,  contri- 
buted largely  to  its  enrichment. 
Some  men  so  outlive  their  contemporaries, 
however,  that  their  names,  though  not  un- 
familiar, have  nevertheless  something  of  the 
nature  of  an  echo.  So  it  must  seem  to  the 
younger  generation  in  respect  to  Peter  Barr, 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  persona- 
lity, his  energ}',  enterprise,  and  his  devotion 
to  floriculture. 

He  appeared  never  to  be  satisfied  with  any 
plant  as  he  found  it,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
saw  in  everything  the  possibility  for  develop- 
ment and  improvement.  Peter  Barr  was  not 
content  to  increase  plants  which  were  already 
plentiful  and  popular,  but  selected  those  which 
others  passed  unnoticed,  or  failed  to  realise 
what  they  would  become  under  special  culti- 
vation. Those  whose  memory  can  recall  the 
history  of  floriculture  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  will  remember  how  he  worked 
upon  group  after  group  of  plants,  collecting 
as  many  species  and  varieties  as  was  possible 
in  each  group.  With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  true 
florist,  he  would  regard  certain  characteristics 
in  a  particular  flower  as  worthy  of  develop- 
ment, and  other  features  which  in  his  opinion 
should  be  eliminated.  His  patience  in  carry- 
ing out  persistent  and  minute  observations 
was  inexhaustible. 

Some  readers  may  remember  how  he  col- 
lected all  the  species  of  Helleborus  he  could 
discover  for  cultivation  in  his  trial  grounds, 
which,  in  those  days,  were  at  Tooting.  No 
one  had  hitherto  given  these  plants  special 
notice,  therefore  visitors  to  the  trials  were 
impressed  by  the  variety,  diversity  and 
beauty   exhibited  in  them.     Peter  Barr   had 


a  great  love  for  Irises  and  Pseonies,  and  these 
were  greatly  improved  and  popularised  under 
the  cultivation  he  afforded  them.  Eventu- 
ally his  attention  became  concentrated  on 
bulbs.  He  first  studied  Tulips,  an  interest 
probably  inherited  from  his  father,  who 
had  a  collection  of  florists'  varieties.  But 
even  Peter  Barr  was  unable  to  make  these 
popular,  although  he  greatly  advanced  the 
interest  in  garden  Tulips,  and  especialh'  late- 
flowering  and  decorative  types.  He  worked 
for  a  considerable  time  upon  Liliums,  and 
devoted  his  attention  to  tracing  the  origin  of 
varieties  with  a  view  to  correcting  the  nomen- 
clature of  this  genus.  It  was  mainly  through 
his  persistent  efforts   that   the  Royal  Horti- 


of  them  had  vanished  from  gardens.  Barr 
refused  to  believe  that  all  these  varieties  were 
lost,  and  he  at  once  began  a  search  for  them, 
which  ^\as  carried  into  e\ery  part  of  the 
country.  He  succeeded  in  discovering  many, 
and  his  chief  rewards  were  in  finding 
the  collections  of  ilr.  Wm.  Backhouse,  of 
Darlington,  and  Mr.  Edward  Leeds,  at  Man- 
chester. These  two  men,  with  assiduous  care, 
had  been  cultivating  collections  of  Daffodils 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Peter  Barr  even- 
tually secured  both  collections,  and  classified 
the  varieties  according  to  their  parentage  and 
structural  characters.  Later,  in  1884,  came 
the  Daffodil  Conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the    Royal    Horticultural    Society.     At    this 


THE    LATE    PETER    BARR,    V.M.H. 


cultural  Society  was  induced  to  hold  a  con- 
ference upon  Lilies,  which  was  the  means  of 
bringing  many  species  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public. 

But  the  name  of  Peter  Barr  will  for  ever  be 
primarily  connected  with  the  development  of 
the  Narcissus.  If  an  account  of  his  work  in 
collecting  Narcissi  and  tracing  the  identity  of 
particular  varieties  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion were  written,  it  would  afford  remarkable 
testimony  to  his  irrepressible  energy  and 
zeal.  In  regard  to  the  Narcissus  his 
imagination  was  stirred  by  reading  Parkin- 
son's statement,  written  in  1629,  that 
there   had   been   nearlv   100   sorts,    but   most 


conference  his  classification  was  discussed  and 
in  the  main  accepted.  The  conference  was 
the  means  of  lifting  the  Daffodil  into  a 
position  of  greater  prominence.  Its  cultiva- 
tion increased  in  a  remarkable  manner,  and 
the  tendency  has  continued  until  the  present 
daj'.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  plants  certificated 
by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  show 
what  a  large  number  of  excellent  varieties  of 
Narcissus  has  been  introduced  by  the  firm  of 
Barr.  One  of  the  finest  trumpet  varieties 
ever  raised  was  named  after  Peter  Barr,  and 
was  figured  in  these  columns  May  3,  1902. 

We  have  not  referred  to  his  travels,  but  it 
will  be  remembered  that  after  exploring  most 
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of  the  Daffodil  habitats  in  Europe,  Mr.  Barr, 
when  about  the  age  of  70  years,  coninieucecl, 
ivith  all  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  a  3'puth, 
a  tour  round  the  world  which  lasted  about 
seven  years.  He  toured  through  Canada, 
and  afterwards  visited  the  chief  cities  and 
parks  in  the  United  States,  gradually  work- 
ing towards  San  Francisco,  taking  Colorado, 
Utah,  and  Nevada  on  his  way.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded through  Oregon  and  AVashington,  to 
British  Columbia,  and  finally  started  from 
Vancouver  for  Yokohama.  Leaving  Japan, 
he  proceeded  to  China,  to  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  eventually  breaking  his  voyage  home 
at  Cape  Colony  for  the  purpose  of  spending 
21  months  in  South  Africa.  He  was  inter- 
viewed time  after  time,  upon  j  his  favourite 
subject — the  Daffodil — occasionally  delivering 
lectures  on  this  plant.  In  most  civilised  parts 
he  was  hailed  as  "  The  Dalfod-il  King  " — a 
name  which  we  believe  was  first  applied  to 
Peter  Barr  by  the  late  Dr.  Ma.stefs.  Many 
interesting  letters  from  the  traveller  were 
published  in  these  columns. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Peter  Barr's 
name  was  included  in  the  original  list  of  those 
selected  for  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in 
1S97,  and  no  man  more  richly  deserved  the 
honour. 

On  returning  to  Britain  he  settled  at  Kirn, 
near  Dunoon,  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
Although  already  approaching  his  80th  year, 
he  acquired  a  garden  and  recommenced  his 
trials  of  hardy  flowers,  making  specialities  of 
Helleborus  (a  group  of  plants  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  occupied  his  attention  ahno-st  at 
the  commencement  of  his  career)  and  Polyan- 
thuses. His  death,  even  at  his  advanced  age, 
was  quits  unexpected.  Less  than  a  fortnight 
ago  he  was  present  at  fhe  Centenary  Exhibi- 
tion of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
'Siwiety  in  Edinburgh,  apparently  as  vigorous 
in  mind  and  body  as  ever.  A  week  later  he 
conversed  with  the  present  writer  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Hall,  at  West- 
minster. He  had  ycome  south  on  a  visit  to  his 
relatives,  and  wa*  staying  at  the  house  of  his 
son  George.  On  the  day  of  his  death  Mr.  Barr 
spent  a  very  busy  time  in  calling  upon  friends 
in  London,  and  in  the  evening  dined  with 
members  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  was 
taken  ill  during  the  night,  and  died  of  heart 
failure  in  the  early  hours  of  Friday,  the  17th 
inst.  The  funeral  took  place  on  the  following 
Tuesday  at  Islington  Cemetery  at  East 
Finchley. 

Deceased  was  lorn  in  Scotland  in  1825,  near 
the  former  village  of  Govan,  which  has  long 
since  been  incorporated  in  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  millowner,  who 
was  also  an  amateur  florist.  He  left  his 
father's  weaving  factory  whilst  still  a  boy, 
and  obtained  a  situation  as  me.ssage  lad  in 
Thyhne's  seed  establishment,  where  he  be- 
came a  seedsman,  remaining  there  until 
he  was  20  years  of  age.  He  then  removed  to 
Newry,  and  was  engaged  in  the  business 
of  Daly,  Drysdale  &  Co.,  leaving  after  a 
year  for  Worcester,  in  which  city  he  served 
for  a  few  years  in  Mr.  Richard  Smith's  seed 
business.  Eventually  Mr.  Barr  and  a  friend 
from  Scotland  commenced  a  business  in 
Worcester,  but  mainly  owing  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  other  partner  the  business  was 
given  up.  Mr.  Barr  proceeded  to  London  and 
was  engaged  in  the  business  of  Butler  & 
McCulloch,  Covent  Garden.     In  1862  he  again 


commenced  business,  with  a  partner,  in  the 
premises  of  the  present  firm  of  Barr  &  Sons, 
under  the  title  of  Barr  <fe  Sugden.  The  busi- 
ness of  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons  will  be  unaffected 
by  the  death  of  the  founder,  he  having  re- 
tired from  the  firm  in  189G. 


Our  Supplementary  Illustration  showsa 
group  of  Eremuri  growing  in  Mr.  Be.\mish's 
garden  at  Ashbourne,  Co.  Cork.  Planted  in- 
formally in  a  nook  with  a  background  of  trees, 
against  which  the  flower-spikes  appear  in  relief, 
they  form  a  pleasing  group.  The  specimens  m 
flower  are  principally  E.  robustus  and  its  variety 
Elwesianus.  Mr.  Beamish's  garden  is  filled  with 
interesting  plants,  and  tender  subjects  find  the 
situation  genial.  A  description  of  the  garden  at 
Ashbourne  ia  given  in  the  issue  for  June  19, 
1909.  Those  who  are  specially  interested  in 
Eremuri  will  find  much  information  in  Madame 
Fedtschenko's  note  on  the  genus,  published  in 
the  issue  for  September  11,  p.  181. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday,  the  28th  inst.     In   the   afternoon  Pro- 


THE    LATE    PETER    BARR    WHEN    22    YEARS 
OF    AGE. 

lessor  H.  de  Vries  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Production  of  Horticultural  Varieties," 
being  the  second  Masters  Memorial  lecture. 

A      special     Exhibition     of     Forced 

Spring  Bulbs  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Hall  on  March  8  and  9,  1910. 
The  object  of  this  show  is  to  demonstrate 
the  varieties  best  suited  for  gentle  forcing, 
and  exhibits  of  small  and  large  collections 
are  invited  from  amateurs  and  the  trade. 
R.H.S.  i\i  dais  will  be  awarded  according  to 
merit.  At  this  exhibition,  the  Council  also  offer 
(subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the  Society)  the 
following  prizes,  presented  to  them  by  the 
Gkneral  Bulb  Growers  Society  at  Haarlem  ; — 
Division  1.— For  Amateurs  and  Gentlemen's 
Gardeners. — E'lglifecn  Hyacinths,  distinct:  1st 
prize,  £6  6s.,  and  six  other  prizes.  Twelve 
ITijacinlhs,  distinct:  1st  prize,  £5  5s.  and  four 
other  prizes.  Six  Hyacinths,  distinct :  1st  prize, 
£2  2s.,  and  three  more  prizes.  Four  pans  con- 
taining Hyacinths,  ten  roots  of  one  variety  in 
each  pan.  The  bloom  of  each  pan  to  be  of  dis- 
tinctly different  colour  to  those  of  the  other 
three  pans:  1st  prize,  £4  4s.,  and  three  other 
prizes.  Division  II. — For  Trade  Growers. — 
Collection  of  SOO  Hyacinths,  in  at  least  3il  varie- 
ties, grown -in  pots  or  glasses.  Prize,  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  General  Bulb  Growers'  Society  at 
Haarlem.        Collection   of  200  Hyacinths   in   '30 


varieties  in  pans,  10  roots  of  one  variety  in  each 
pan.  Prize,  the  Gold  JMedal  of  the  General 
Bulb  Growers'  Society  at  Haarlem.'  Regula- 
tions: For  Cla£«es  3,  4,  and  5  each  bulb  must  be 
in  a  separate  pot,  size  optional.  Classes  3,  4,  5, 
and  6  must  all  be  single  spikes :  no  spikes  may  be 
tied  together.  Exhibitors  may  only  compete  in 
one  of  the  classes  numbered  3,  4,  and  5.  All 
bulbs  must  have  been  forced  entirely  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland.  Bulbs  Grown  in  Moss 
Fibre,  etc. — Subject  to  the  general  rules  of  the 
Society,  the  Council  offer  the  following  prizes, 
presented  to  them  by  Mr.  Robert  Sydenh-4M: — 
Bulbs  grown  in  moss  fibre  or  similar  material 
(not  earth)  and  without  drainage. — Amateurs 
AND  Gentlemen's  G.ajrdenees. — Six  single 
Hyacinths,  in  separate  vases,  not  exceeding  6 
inches  in  diameter,  to  be  selected  from  any  of 
the  following  varieties:  Innocence,  Isabella, 
Jacques,  Johan,  King  of  the  Blues,  Koh-i-noor, 
Ornamente  Rose,  Princess  May,  Queen  of  the 
Blues,  Roi  des  Beiges,  Rose  a  Merveille, 
Schotel.  1st  prize,  25s.,  and  four  additional 
prizes  in  each  class.  Six  vases  of  Tulips  (vases 
not  exceeding  7  inches  in  diameter),  no  restric- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be 
selected  from  the  following  varieties :  Duchesse 
de  Parma,  Duzart,  Fabiola,  Joost  van  Vondel, 
Keizerskroon,  jMontresor,  Prince  of  Austria, 
Rose  Gris  de  Lin,  Thomas  Moore,  Van  der  Neer, 
Vermilion  Brilliant,  White  Pottebakker.  Six 
vases  of  Narcissi  (vases  not  exceeding  7  inches 
in  diameter),  no  restriction  as  to  the  nuniber  of 
bulbs  in  a  vase,  to  be  selected  from  the  follow- 
ing varieties :  Beatrice,  Beauty,  C.  J.  Backhouse, 
Emperor,  Frank  Jliles,  Glitter,  Horace,  Leonie, 
Lilian,  Lulworth,  Madame  de  Graaff,  Phyllis, 
Victoria,  and  White  Lady.  If  there  are  more 
than  seven  exhibits  in  either  of  the  classes,  an 
extra  prize  of  7s.  6d.  will  be  awarded. 

Flowers  in  Season.  —  We  have  received 
blooms  of  an  improved  strain  of  Papaver  nudi- 
caule  (Iceland  Poppy),  from  Messrs.  Storrte  & 
Stohrie,  Glencarse,  Perthshire.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  u-sual  and  exhibit  many  delightful 
shades  of  colour.  The  raisers  have  given  the 
name  Excelsior  to  the  strain. 

Brussels  International  Exhibition. — An 

International  Hnrticiiltural  Congress  will  be  held 
in  conjunction  with  the  great  International  Hor- 
ticultural Show  at  Brussels,  1910.  The  proceed 
ings  will  extend  over  four  days,  viz.,  April  30, 
May  1,  2,  and  3.  The  subjects  to  be  dealt  with 
are  numerous,  and  have  been  grouped  into  seven 
principal  sections.  They  are,  briefly  :  I. — Flori- 
culture. II.— Fruit  Tree  Culture.  HI.— Market 
Gardening.  IV. — Scientific  and  Educational.  V. — 
Horticultural  Economy.  VI. — Horticultural 
Mechanics.  VII. — Special  Processes,  such  as 
Electricity  and  Etherisation  as  applied  to  Plant 
Culture.  Programmes  of  the  Congress  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary,  Congres  Interna- 
tional d'Horticulture,  28,  rue  Ste.  Catherine, 
Brussels. 

Royal  Botanical  Society. — The  seventieth 
annual  meeting  of  tliis  society  was  held  on  the 
21st  inst  at  Regent's  Park.  The  Council's  report 
stated  that  the  visitors  to  the  gardens  during  the 
year  under  review  numbered  20,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  financial  crisis  was  again 
discussed,  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Rubinstein  proposed 
that  the  Society  should  seek  for  an  equitable 
amalgamation  with  the  Eoyal-  Horticultural 
Society.  The  Chairman,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley 
Marlay,  stated  he  could  not  accept  the  prnposal. 
He  doubted  whether  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  was  as  enthusiastic  about  the  matter  as 
Mr.  Rubinstein  tried  to  make  out.  The  Council 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  had  not  come  to 
Jlr.  Rubinstein's  conclusion  that  the  Society 
was  uttcrl>'  baukrunt. 
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Mr.  a.  Herrington. — We  note  in  one  of  the 
American  papers  that  Mr.  A.  Heerington,  who 
has  hitherto  held  the  position  of  Parks  Super- 
intendent on  the  Florham  estate,  has  been 
appointed  landscape  architect  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  important  alterations.  The  Flor- 
ham estate,  belonging  to  Mr.  H.  McK.^Y 
TwoMBLY,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  As  many  of  our  readers  knew  Mr. 
Heerington  before  leaving  this  country  some 
years  ago  for  America,  they  will  be  interested  to 
learn  that  he  is  regarded  in  the  United  States 
as  a  landscape  gardener  of  great  ability. 

Acreage  of  Hops. — A  preliminary  statement 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  from  the  returns  collected  on 
June  4  last,  showing  the  acreage  under  Hops  in 
England,  with  a  comparative  statement  for  the 
years  1908  and  1907.  In  Kent,  the  premier  Hop 
county,  the  total  acreage  is  19,636,  compared  with 
23,975  acres  in  1908  and  28,169  acres  in  1907. 
For  the  other  counties  the  details  are  as  follow  : 


1908.  1007. 

Acres.  Acres. 

45  46 

1,636  1,842 

5,572  6.143 

113  129 

544           648  744 

2,775        3,579  4,243 

3,054        3,353  3,622 


1909. 
Acres. 
25 
1,414 
4,997 


Gloucester    ... 

Hants. 

Hereford 

Salop 

Surrey 

Sussex 

Worcester  . . . 
The  total  area  in  England  is  32,539  acres,  as 
compared  with  38,921  "acres  in  1908  and  44,938 
acres  in  1907. 

Dr.  Jean  M assart,  the  distinguished  director 
of  the  Botanical  Institute  founded  by  the  late 
Leo  Ereera,  and  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Brussels,  has  just  been  awarded  the  Decennial 
prize  for  botanical  science,  given  by  the 
Belgian  Government.  This  prize  is  worth 
£200.  The  jury  appointed  to  award  the  prize 
was  composed  as  follow:  M.  Malaise,  of  the 
Academy  (president),  M.  Michells,  Professor  at 
the  Athenee  Royal  of  Liege  (secretary),  and 
Professor  Jean  Chalon,  of  Namur,  Th.  Durand, 
Director  of  the  State  Botanic  Garden,  Brussels, 
and  Mons.  Gravis,  Professor  at  the  University 
of  Liege.  It  is  the  third  time  that  this  prize 
has  been  awarded.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was 
given  to  Canon  Cabnoy,  and  10  years  ago  to 
Professor  Cogniaux.  The  prize  was  awarded  on 
the  present  occasion  by  three  votes  given  for 
Dr.  Massart  against  two  given  for  Prof.  De 
Wildeman.  The  jury  was  called  upon  to  examine 
all  the  botanical  works  published  in  Belgium  dur- 
ing the  last  10  years,  with  the  exception  of  those 
written  by  jurymen  themselves,  whose  acceptance 
of  office  placed  them  outside  the  competition. 

Attempt  to  Develop  Bulb  Culture  in 
Scotland. — A  consignment  of  120,000  bulbs  of 
Narcissus  bicolor  grandis,  weighing  over  3  tons 
and  destined  for  Fareham,  in  Hampshire,  was 
recently  despatched  from  Leith  by  Mr.  James  W. 
Scarlett,  Sweethope,  Inveresk.  A  further  con- 
signment of  the  same  variety  for  Inveraray, 
Aberdeenshire,  to  be  despatched  on  an  early  date 
will  brmg  to  a  close  an  attempt  which  has  been 
made  to  extend  the  season  of  Daffodil  blooms 
and  Irises  in  the  markets,  principally  those  of 
London,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Newcastle. 
Everyone  knows  that  bulbs  can  be  grown  at  less 
expense  in  the  open  garden  than  under  glass, 
therefore  advantage  is  taken  of  climatic  condi- 
tions for  cultivating  them  both  early  and  late. 
Supplies  are  obtained  from  Algeria,  France,  the 
SciUy  Isles,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Cornwall  and 
other  places.  The  season  of  cut  blooms  from  out- 
door plants  commences  shortly  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  and  continues  without  a 
break  until  the  latest  localities  have  reaped  their 
harvest.  For  the  purpose  of  further  extending 
the  season  Mr.  Scarlett  was  asked  by  an 
eminent  London  firm  eight  years  ago  to  co- 
operate  in    cultivating   bulbs    in   Scotland.     Mr. 


Scarlett  spared  no  time  or  trouble  in  carrying 
out  the  idea.  An  area  of  5  acres  was  ultimately 
planted  with  Iris  (English  and  Spanish), 
Gladiolus  Brenchleyensis,  Narcissi  Emperor, 
Horsfieldii,  grandis,  Barrii  conspicuus,  Poeticus 
ornatus,  Grand  Monarch,  and  others.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  found  that  the  blooms  were  ready 
for  market  too  early,  for  those  grown  in  Lin- 
colnshire being  just  in  theii'  prime,  the  market 
was  glutted.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  an 
industry,  already  giving  employment  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  should  have  to  be 
discontinued  owing  to  an  over  supply  at  a  parti- 
cular season. 


CENTENARY   OF  THE  ROYAL  CALEDONIAN 
HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A   SU-MMARY   OF   ITS   HISTORY. 
(Concluded  from  page  203.) 

On  July,  1838,  Queen  Victoria  was  petitioned 
to  become  patroness  of  the  Society,  but  Lord 
John  Russell  refused  the  request  on  the  ground 
that  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society  was 
merely  a  local  institution.  The  secretary  (Dr. 
Neill)  replied  to  this  letter,  and  the  following  is 
an  extract : — 

I  trust  being  excused  for  calling  your  special 
attention  to  the  great  mistaiie  implied  in  the 
above  answer — in  ranking  the  Cal.  Hort.  Society  as 
a  "  local  institution."  Our  Society  is  in  every  respect 
a  national  one  as  much  as  is  the  Highland  and  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Scotland — being  incorporated  by 
Royal  Charter — in  the  receipt  of  ;^200  a  year  from  the 
Treasury  towards  the  carrying  on  of  its  experimental 
garden  and  nursery — distributing  its  premiums  and 
roots  and  seeds  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland 
from  the  most  southerly  counties  to  the  Islands  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland  (to  which  last  we  voted  a  premium 
only  a  few  months  ago) — and  being  the  single  and  only 
gardening  society  of  Scotland  that  possesses  these 
characters. 

It  will  be  obliging  if  you  will  state  these  facts  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  as  they  doubtless  remove  our  Society 
out  of  the  category  of  institutions  to  which  His  Lordship 
must  be  understood  as  alluding  when  be  characterizes 
them  as  local  and  numerous. 

To  S.  M.  Phillips,  Esq.  (Under  Secretary  of  State). 

The  following  reply  to  Dr.  Neill's  letter  was 
received  from  the  Hon.  Fox  Maule,  Under-Sec- 
retary of  State : — 

Whitehall,  July   i8,    1838. 

Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  nth  instant  and 
to  inform  you  that  from  the  reasons  therein  stated  His 
Lordship  concurs  with  you  in  opinion  that  the  "  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society  "  does  not  belong  to  those 
institutions  which  are  denominated  "  local  institutions," 
and  His  Lordship  has  therefore  again  submitted  your 
application  for  patronage   to  Her  Majesty. 

And  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  you  that  Her 
Majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  consent  to  be 
the  Patroness  of  "  The  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society." 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c., 

(Signed)   F.    Maule. 

Dr.    P.    Neill,   Secretary.   CanonmiUs. 

Among  the  prizes  offered  in  1839  was  one  for 
the  ,best  bulbs  of  Hyacinths  produced  in  Scot- 
land, either  as  o5-sets  from  bulbs  of  not  less 
than  tliree  years  growth  in  Scotland  or  from 
seed  ripened  in  the  country.  The  first  Society's 
medal  was  awarded  to  Sir  John  Robertson 
for  presenting  a  collection  of  French  Roses  to 
the  gardens. 

In  1840  a  proposal  was  made  to  issue  a  monthly 
periodical  called  the  Scotti.sh  Gardener,  of  which 
Dr.   Neill   was  the  first  editor. 

Dr.  Neill  died  on  September  3,  1857,  and  by 
his  will  left  £500  sterling  for  the  purpose  of  the 
interest  thereof  being  applied  to  furnish  a  medal 
or  other  award  every  second  or  third  year  to  a 
distinguished  Scottish  botanist  or  cultivator,  to 
be  voted  by  the  Society,  consideration  to  be  had 
to  the  productions  exhibited  by  such  individual 
at  the  Society's  competitions. 

In  May,  1841,  there  was  another  great  show 
held,  and  a  band  of  music  was  brought  from 
Glasgow  by  swift  canal  boat.  At  this  show 
there  were  seven  exhibitors  of  Cape  Heaths ; 
Mr.  Stirling,  Melville  Castle,  gained  the  first 
prize.  In  December  of  the  same  year  it  was 
decided  to  build  a  horticultural  hall,  and  the 
treasurer  was  instructed  to  collect  subscriptions 
for  this  purpose.  Plans  and  estimates  were  pro- 
vided by  George  Cousins,  architect,  Edinburgh, 


the  estimates  amounting  to  £557 ;  he  was  in- 
structed to  proceed  with  the  building.  In  INIay, 
1843,  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  hall. 
Among  other  exhibits  were  six  Calceolarias 
from  Archerfield,  which  had  been  carried  all  the 
way  by  two  men  on  a  handbarrow,  a  distance 
of  21  miles.  Each  man  was  awarded  5s.  for  his 
trouble  !  In  1884  a  Camellia-house  was  added  to 
the  garden,  and  Lord  Murray  offered  to  build  a 
Mushroom-house  at  his  own  expense.  An 
orchard-house  was  also  built  in  this  year,  and 
a  great  Hollyhock  and  Dahlia  show  was  held  in 
1845. 

Mr.  James  M'Nab,  having  been  appointed  his 
father's  successor  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  in 
1849,  resigned  his  position  in  the  Society's 
gardens,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  ilr,  Evans. 
In  1850  I  notice  the  first  mention  of  John 
Lamont's  name  and  that  of  Mr.  Thomas  Methven 
as  showing  at  the  exhibitions,  but  Messrs. 
Dickson  &  Co.  and  Dickson  &  Sons  were  fre- 
quent exhibitors  previous  to  that  year. 

In  April,  1853,  it  was  suggested  to  build  a 
Crystal  Palace  at  a  cost  of  £16,000,  in  which  to 
hold  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  and  to  retain 
tlie  building  as  a  permanent  fixture  in  the  gar- 
den. In  1856  the  Society  found  itself  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  and  turned  the  garden  into  a 
nursery,  which,  however,  was  not  a  success. 
An  endeavour  was  then  made  to  get  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  it  off  their  hands,  which,  though 
at  first  refused,  was  ultimately  agreed  to,  the 
Govermnent  paying  the  Society  £1,000  for  the 
buildings  they  had  erected.  The  garden  now 
forms  part  of  the   Botanic  Gardens. 

There  are  oiUy  two  persons  now  living,  so  f{ir 
as  I  can  trace,  who  used  to  exhibit  at  the  shows 
held  in  these  gardens.  One  is  Mr.  David  Thom- 
son, who  .showed  Muscat  Grapes  from  Archer- 
field,  and  the  other  Mr.  John  Paterson,  late  of 
Millbank,  now  of  Salton,  who  showed  Heaths 
in  the  year  1858 — 51  years  ago. 

Contemporary  with  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural was  another  society,  called  the  Edinburgh 
Horticultural  Society,  which  at  this  time  was  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  On  December  6,  1865, 
the  suggestion  was  made  to  unite  the  two 
Societies,  as  it  was  superflous  to  have  two  doing 
the  same  work.  It  being  agreed  that  the  union 
would  be  altogether  beneficial,  the  Edinburgh 
Horticultural  Society  was  incorporated  with  the 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  ilr. 
John  Stewart,  W.S.,  was  secretary,  Mr.  William 
Young,  assistant  secretary,  and  Mr.  Gumming, 
treasurer.  I  would  here  express  the  hope  that 
history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that  once  more  we 
may  see  horticultural  societies  uniting  to  make 
one  strong  national  society  for  Scotland. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  united  Societies  was 
held  on  December  7,  1865,  at  which  all  the  then 
councillors  of  both  Societies  retired,  and  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  remodelling  the 
council    to    suit  the    views    of    both    Societies. 

The  first  president  was  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch. 

Vice-presidents. — The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Earl 
of  Dalkeith,  Earl  of  Stair,  and  Earl  of  Hadding- 
ton. 

The  first  councillors  were : — Sir  W.  Gibson- 
Craig,  Professor  Syme,  Alex.  James  Adie, 
C.E.,  David  Smith,  "W.S.,  Thomas  Methven, 
.Tohn  Downie,  Andrew  Lawson,  John  Lament, 
•\V.  Thomson  (Dalkeith),  Alex.  M'Leod  (New- 
battle),  W.  Melville  (Dalmeny  Park),  and  John 
Currie  (Grange  Road) ;  and  the  secretary,  John 
Stewart,  W.S.  ;  assistant  secretary,  William 
Young  ;  and  treasurer,  Charles  Cumming.  And 
yet  again,  as  in  1809,  the  "  Last  Post  "  has 
been  sounded  over  the  graves  of  this  band  of 
workers. 

No  history  of  this  Society  would  be  complete 
without  a  few  remarks  about  Mr.  Y'oung. 

Extract  from   T/ie   Gardeners^   Chronicle, 

of  September  12,  1891. 

Mr.  William  Young.  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal 

Caledonian    Horticultural    Society,    is    an    amateur    gar. 

dener  of  more  than  local  fame.     Reared  in  the  town  of 

Haddington,   the   centre  of   East   Lothian   gardening   in 
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th?  earlier  decades  of  the  century,  he  carried  with  him 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  eventually  settled,  his  taste  Jor 
florists'  floivers,  particularly  Auriculas,  in  the  culture 
and  breeding  of  which  he  is  a  specialist.  His  knowledge 
of  florists'  flowers  and  his  aptitude  for  managing  flower 
shows,  quickly  brought  him  into  notice  with  all  in- 
terested in  gardening  progress.  For  the  past  50  years 
he  has  been  a  foremost  hgure  in  horticultural  move- 
ments. He  was  r5  years  Treasurer  to  the  Scottish 
Pansy  Society,  for  seven  years  he  was  Secietary  to  the 
Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society,  and  for  30  years  he 
has  acted  as  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  twenty  years  of  that  time 
can  atitorc,  and  without  salary  or  any  pecuniary  benefit 
whatever.  In  short,  he  is  an  enthusiast  whose  enthu- 
siasm increasing  years  in  no  way  lessens. 

PRESENT.4TI0NS   TO    THE    L.4TE   ASSIST.INI 
SeCRET-VRY. 

In  1865  the  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Pansy  Society  recognised  his  services 
to  horticulture  by  the  presentation  of  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  and  a  marble  timepiece  for 
his  efficient  and  gratuitous  services  as  secre- 
tary. The  Pansy  Society,  at  the  same  time,  pre- 
sented him  with  a  writing  desk. 

1884. — Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society 
presented  him  with  tlie  Neill  Prize. 

1893. — His  friends  in  horticulture  presented 
him  with  £100  and  a  silver  salver  suitably  in- 
scribed in  recognition  of  his  50  years'  services 
to  the  cause  and  advancement  of  horticulture. 

1897. — Last  act :  R.C.H.S.  erected  a  monument 
over  his  grave  in  Warriston  Cemetery.  His 
death  occurred  in  November,  1896,  and  followed 
close  on  his  resignation  in  the  same  year. 

Amongst  the  first  acts  of  the  reconstituted 
Society  was  the  calling  of  a  meeting,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  holding  an  int«rnational  show  in  1859. 
The  show  was  held  on  September  15  and  16, 
1869,  and  is  described  as  follows  in  the  gardening 
papers  of  the  day.  "  It  must  be  confessed, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  grandest  exhibitions  of  Grapes  ever  held. 
One  of  the  most  singular  features  of  the  show  was 
the  bringing  to  the  fore  in  such  a  conspicuous 
manner  of  an  entirely  new  exhibitor.  Sir. 
Johnston,  of  Glamis  Castle,  who  took  all  the 
leading  prizes  in  the  Grape  classes.  The  fruit 
was  cut  from  three-year-old  vines  and  grown  in 
aerated  borders.  The  exhibition  of  plants  was 
also  very  fine,  the  Heaths  in  particular." 

One  thousand  five  hundred  gardeners  visited 
the  show  on  the  first  day  between  the  hours  of 
9  to  11.  previous  to  the  public  being  admitted. 
A  dinner  was  held  in  the  Douglas  Hotel,  the 
Earl  of  Dalkeith  being  in  the  chair,  at  which  150 
gentlemen  were  present. 

In  1875  another  international  show  was  held, 
and  it  was  described  as  being  one  of  unusual 
magnitude  as  regards  both  the  quantity  of  fruits 
and  the  number  of  plants,  wliich,  it  may  be  said, 
were  literally  crammed  into  the  Assembly  Rooms, 
the  Music  Hall,  and  its  side  rooms.  There  were 
fruit,  and  plants,  and  vegetables  enough  to  have 
set  off  to  splendid  advantage  a  place  at  least 
three  times  the  size ;  but,  unfortunately,  there 
was  no  such  place  available. 

The  next  incident  of  importance  occurred  in 
1882,  one  which  many  will  remember.  The 
Music  Hall  being  too  small  for  our  exhibitions, 
we  resolved  to  rent  the  Waverley  Market,  though 
ill  fear  and  trembling  lest  we  might  not  get 
enough  exhibits  to  fill  that  great  space.  We 
were  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  the  ex- 
hibits had  become  so  numerous  that  they  taxed 
the  capacity  of  the  Market  to  the  utmost.  This 
was  also  an  international  show,  which  has 
been  described  as  follows: — "This  show  could 
scarcely  have  been  a  greater  success.  The  place 
of  exhibition  is  almo.st  perfect  for  a  gathering  of 
the  sort,  and  the  exhibits  were  very  numerous 
and,  as  a  rule,  of  high  merit..  The  management 
was  excellent,  and  the  number  of  visitors  ex- 
ceeded 15,000,  and  there  was  £1,C00  offered  in 
prize  money.  Plants  were  never  more  numerously 
shown  in  Edinburgh  before,  nor  was  the  quality 
ever  better." 

In  the  year  1891  another  great  international 
show  was  held,  which  was,  without  doubt,  the 
finest  and  most   extensive   flower   show   held    in 


Scotland,  £1,300  being  offered  in  prize  money. 
Our  last  international  was  held  in  1905.  The 
Centenary  show  on  September  8  and  9  last  com- 
pared favourably  with  those  of  former  years. 
David.    II'.   Thomsun,  Edinburgh. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

I  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opi}iio:is  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  late  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.— It  was  with 
a  deep  sense  of  sorrow  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
Peter  Barr.  He  was  a  figure  in  horticulture  that 
will  not  be  easily  replaced.  His  reputation  was 
entirely  of  his  own  making.  From  humble  con- 
ditions he  gradually  climbed  to  prosperity  and 
repute.  Endowed  with  perseverance  and  energy, 
he  yet  had  in  him  the  warmest  of  human  in- 
stincts, joined  to  the  richest  fund  of  humour. 
Few  men  had  a  heartier  hand-grip  for  friends,  a 
cheerier  or  more  joyous  laugh-  May  his  peace- 
ful end  be  that  of  all  of  us,  and  may  we  be  able 
to  look  back  in  our  last  hours  with  that  deep 
sense  of  satisfaction  which  marked  the  closing 
days  of  our  old  and  dear  friend.    A.  D. 

The  somewhat  sudden  death  of  Peter 

Barr  will  come  as  a  painful  surprise  to  a  large 
number  of  those  who  saw  him  on  the  previous 
Tuesday  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  when 
the  "  Daffodil  King,"  strong-voiced  and  with 
much  of  his  usual  vigour  of  speech,  appeared  in 
fairly  good  health.  Mr.  Barr  led  a  most  strenu- 
ous life  until  he  retired  from  the  firm  which 
he  founded.  Upon  hundreds  of  occasions  have 
I  seen  him  at  6  a.m.  speeding  away  to- 
wards the  trial  grounds  at  Tooting,  there  to 
put  in  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  prior  to 
a  hurried  breakfast  and  away  to  the  shop  in 
Covent  Garden,  where  he  remained  very  often 
until  quite  late  at  night.  At  Tooting  the 
whole  of  the  stocks  of  seed  trials  came  under 
his  personal  observation,  though  without  doubt 
he  displayed  his  greatest  zeal  when  working 
among  the  Hellebores,  Pajonies,  Lilies,  Colchicums 
or  Irises,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  of  him  that 
he  acted  as  a  pioneer  in  popularising  these 
groups  of  plants.  At  that  time,  too,  Mr.  Barr 
had  in  the  late  Robert  Parker  a  near  neighbour 
and  contemporary  worker  in  the  same  field. 
Tulips  and  Daffodils,  the  latter  particiUarly,  took 
up  much  of  his  time,  and  when  engaged  in 
separating  and  roughly  grouping  and  describing 
the  "Edward  Leeds  "  Daffodils  on  their  first 
flowering  at  Tooting,  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds.  It  was  in  this  superb  lot  of 
early  seedlings  that  were  found  such  well-known 
sorts  as  Grandee,  Frank  Miles,  Wm.  Goldring, 
Katherine  Spurrell,  Cynosure,  John  Nelson  and 
others.  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  many  of 
them  on  their  first  flowering  in  the  early  'seveti- 
lies  at  the  Tooting  trial  grounds.  It  is  interesting 
to  recall  that  at  one  time  Mr.  Barr  was  the  most 
ridiculed  man  who  came  to  Ihe  South  Kensington 
shows,  because  he  persistently  exhibited  his 
flowers  in  blacking  bottles.  'To-day,  however,  the 
most  approved  exhibition  vase  for  other  flowers  be- 
sides Daffodils  is  but  a  modification  of  the  black- 
ing bottle  of  former  years.  From  the  very  nar- 
row beds  of  Daffodils  as  first  seen  at  Tooting  to 
the  acres  of  these  flowers  at  Surbiton  and  else- 
where to-day,  is  a  great  stretch,  but  this  vast 
industry,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
people,  is  the  result  of  Peter  Barr's  labours,  and 
he  lived  to  see  it  in  its  full  development.  E.  II. 
Jeid-iii~^. 

Violas  for  Bedding  (see  p.  £01). — In  an 
interesting  and  instructive  communication  on 
these  plants,  Mr.  Cuthbertson  remarks  that,  "  if 
Violas  can  be  grown  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  at  Wisley,  they  can  be  grown 
anywhere  in  England,"  and  many  will  be  in- 
clined to  agree  with  him.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  have  long  since  regarded  the  very 
shallow,  light,  loamy  and  gravel-drained  soils  of 
this  portion  of  south-west  Sliddlesex  a  more 
severe  test  to  Violas,  inasmuch  as  directly  under 
the  15  inches  or  so  of  top  soil  there  are  several 
feet  of  roughish  gravel  and  sand  through  which 
all  moistui'c  percolates  as  through  a  sieve.  In  soils 


such  as  obtain  at  Wisley,  there  is  usually  a  great 
depth  of  the  material  present,  and  this,  whilst  of 
a  hungry  nature,  is  not  of  a  dust-dry  character. 
Having  obtained  an  unqualified  success  with 
Violas  even  in  my  own  district,  and  knowing 
also  of  the  Wisley  success,  I  unhesitatingly  say 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  failure  even  in  the 
South  of  England  and  on  very  light  or  sandy 
soils.  My  method  of  procedure  was  as  follows. 
The  stock  was  increased  by  means  of  freshly- 
rooted  cuttings  and  not  by  division,  this  being 
essential  to  success.  The  ground  was  dug  as 
deeply  as  circumstances  permitted,  a  little  lime 
being  worked  in  and  a  heavy  dressing  of  cow 
manure  placed  deeply  in  the  soil.  The  cow 
manure  was  useful  as  a  moisture-conserving 
agent.  Planting  was  done  in  October.  Firm 
planting  is  essential ;  I  believe  Violas  resent 
loose  soils  about  their  roots  as  much  as  dryness. 
The  surface  of  the  beds  were  kept  as  low  as 
possible,  and  rather  deep  trenches  were  drawn 
the  full  width  of  a  6-inch  wide  hoe,  the  young 
plants  being  firmly  bedded  in  the  centre.  The 
object  of  the  trench  was  to  admit  of  earthing-up 
the  plants  to  the  level  of  the  bed,  and  the  young 
plants  being  stopped,  growths  quickly  appeared 
from  the  base.  By  drawing  the  soil  about  them 
in  this  way  a  greater  number  of  roots  was 
secured.  This  method  is  strongly  recommended 
to  those  having  to  deal  with  light  soils.  In 
ordinary  bedding  arrangements  a  far  greater 
measure  of  success  may  be  secured  by  similar 
means  and  by  arranging  the  surface  of  the  bed  in 
a  slight  depression  or  level  with  the  surrounding 
soil  instead  of  being  mounded  as  so  often  seen. 
The  list  of  varieties  given  by  Mr.  Cuthbertson  is 
of  great  value,  and  appears  at  a  most  opportune 
moment.     IJ.  II.  Jenl-ins,  Hampton  Hill. 

Damage  by  Thunderstorm.-  I  have  never 
before  witnessed  such  a  severe  thunder  and  hail- 
storm as  that  which  occurred  here  on  the  after- 
noon of  Friday,  17th  inst.  The  storm  was  at 
its  height  for  three-quai-ters  of  an  hour,  during 
v.hich  lime  rain  fell  to  the  amount  of  1.85  inch. 
The  total  rainfall  during  the  whole  of  the  storm 
was  2.12  inches.  Hailstones  of  unusually  large 
dimensions  fell  and  covered  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  nearly  3  inches.  IMuch  damage  was 
done  in  gardens.  The  ground  beneath  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  was  covered  with  fruits  and  leaves, 
and  most  of  the  fruits  that  did  not  fall  are  badly 
bruised.  Great  damage  was  also  done  to  Chry- 
santhemums, much  of  the  foliage  being  stripped 
off,  and  the  buds  badly  damaged.  Kitchen  garden 
crops,  including  Celery,  Lettuces,  Beet,  Cauli- 
flowers and  Winter  Greens  have  the  appearance 
of  being  riddled  with  shot.  Several  Oak  trees 
on  the  estate  and  the  adjoining  one  of  West 
Hall,  were  struck  by  lighting.  J.  B.  Lowe, 
Broadoal-s  Gardens,   IT'e.^7  Byflcrt,  Surrerj. 

OuRisiA  cocciNEA.  — Onp.  203  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
relates  his  unfortunate  experience  with  this 
plant.  He  need  not,  however,  despair  of  being 
able  to  grow  it  successfully.  For  many  years  I 
have  cultivated  the  species  and  studied  its 
habits.  I  should  think  that  when  grown  in  an 
elevated,  sumiy  position  it  would  be  necessary, 
during  hot  weather,  to  stand  over  it  with  a 
watering-can  to  keep  the  plant  from  wilting.  It 
does  best  with  me  on  the  ground  level  and  in 
partial  shade.  I  have  plants  in  a  position  where 
they  get  scarcely  any  sun;  they  have  grown 
well,  but  they  produce  very  few  flowers.  Mr. 
Fitzherbert  speaks  of  it  doing  well  in  one  place 
for  one  or  two  years  and  then  going  off.  Such 
an  experience  with  herbaceous  plants  is  not  un- 
common, and  is  mainly  due.  I  think,  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil.  Most  of  the  Achilleas,  for 
instance,  grow  and  flower  abundantly  here  on 
the  same  site  for  two  years.  In  the  spring  of 
the  third  year  it  is  only  round  the  edges  of  the 
group  that  living  portions  are  found.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  such  cases  tho 
plants  exhaust  the  soil  of  the  particular  kind 
of  food  they  require,  and  the  more  generous  tho 
cultivation  tho  sooiun'  do  the  plants  suffer  ex- 
haustinii.  In  porous  ."ioils  the  plants  are  tho 
shortest  lived,  whilst  in  retentive,  heavy  loam 
they  succeed  longest.  The  shoots  of  Ourisia, 
which  are  always  pushing  out  in  search 
of  food,  indicate  their  need  for  fresh  soil. 
.\s  soon  as  the  plants  have  flowered  tliey  should 
bo  lifted  and  replanted  in  good  turfv  soil  with 
a  little  leaf-mould  and  manure  addccl.  Tnaled 
thus,  tliey  have  given  mo  excellent  results. 
Mirhdil   Cuthherl.mn,   nolhesay. 
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Hydrangeas  at  Rufford  Abbey  Gardens. 

• — During  a  recent  visit  to  Rufford  Abbey  Gar- 
dens I  was  much  impressed  with  a  number  of 
plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  flowering  in  tubs. 
The  plants  were  ranged  each  side  of  a  broad 
terace  walk.  They  were  uniform  in  size, 
being  nearly  5  feet  in  height  and  21  feet  in 
circumference.  Each  plant  carried,  on  en 
average,  100  well-developed  trusses  of  bloom, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  cold,  inclement  weather, 
looked  remarkably  fresh  and  of  a  good  colour. 
A.  llulloek,  Copped  Hall  Gardens,  Eppinrj. 

Propagation    of    Clianthus    Dampieri. — 

F.  M.  (p.  182)  fails  to  indicate  that  this  plant, 
which  is  known  as  the  Glory  Pea,  is  of  a  climb- 
ing or  trailing  habit.  It  can  be  grown  easily  as 
a  cold,  greenhouse  climber  trained  to  the  rafters, 
but  its  best  effects  are  obtained  as  a  basket  plant. 
The  basket  shovdd  be  not  less  than  18  inches  in 
diameter  and  of  corresponding  depth.  Well- 
grown  specimens  drape  the  sides  w'ith  their 
trailing  shoots  4  or  5  feet  in  length,  bunches  of 
vivid  scarlet  and  black  flowers  being  produced 
from  every  node  of  the  previous  year's  wood. 
The  variety  tricolor  has  red,  white  and  black 
flowers,  but  is  not  so  brilliant  as  the  type. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  growing  the  seedUngs 
to  a  suitable  size  for  grafting  if  the  seed  is  sown 
in  felt  or  blotting  paper  as  recommended.  They 
w  ill  germinate  quite  wall  in  a  porous,  sandy  com- 
post. As  a  stock,  and  especialy  for  plants  in- 
tended for  outdoor  culture,  I  prefer  them  worked 
on  stocks  of  Colutea  arborescens  raised  from  seed. 
I'his  stock  is  much  harder,  and  has  a  tendency 
to  dwarf  slightly,  the  growth  of  the  scion.  Side 
or  veneer  grafting  is  preferable  to  wedge  graft- 
ing when  the  stcck  and  scion  are  so  small  and 
tender.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  bare  the 
cambium  layer  on  one  side  of  the  stock  and  on 
the  corresponding  side  of  the  scion,  binding  the 
stock  and  graft  firmly  together  with  soft  wool. 
No  trouble  will  be  experienced  with  growths 
from  the  stock  if  the  latter  is  cut  off  hdow  the 
seed  leaves  or  cotyledons.  The  Colutea  seedlings 
may  be  slightly  drawn  to  produce  a  longer  stem 
for  grafting,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
overdo  this.  When  sowing  Colutea  seed  for 
stocks,  two  seeds  should  be  placed  in  a  2^-inch 
pot  filled  well  up  to  the  rim  with  soil.  For 
grafting  select  the  stronger  plant,  removing  the 
other.  The  "  Glory  Pea  "  likes  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  hairy  foliage  should  not  be 
wetted.  When  repotting,  keep  the  point  of 
union  well  up  out  of  the  soil.  It  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  graft  shoots  of  Clianthus  Dampieri 
when  they  have  attained  their  fuU  dimensions 
and  are  clothed  with  the  woolly  tomentum.  No 
matter  what  stock  is  used,  the  scion  wilts  or 
rots.  Seedlings,  however,  treated  as  described, 
grow  together  quite  readily.  The  soil  in  which 
established  plants  are  growing  should  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side  in  winter.     H. 

Making    and    Planting    of    Fruit    Tree 

Borders.— Mr.  Ward's  article  on  this  subject 
(see  p.  193)  is  very  opportune,  as  the  season  is 
near  when  the  making  of  borders  will  demand 
attention.  I  have  formed  many  fruit  borders 
during  the  last  decade,  and  experience  has  proved 
that  a  small  border  well  filled  with  fibrous  roots 
is  far  preferable  to  a  wide,  deep  border  contain- 
ing roots  of  a  whip-thong  character.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  concreting  the  bottom  of  all  fruit 
borders,  and  in  enclosing  the  borders  within 
brick  walls,  so  that  the  roots  are  strictly  con- 
fined and  the  cultivator  knows  where  they  are. 
As  regards  the  size,  I  would  give  less  area  than 
ilr.  Ward  advocates,  and  I  prefer  the  bottom  to 
have  a  sharper  incline  than  he  states  in  order 
to  afford  a  more  perfect  drainage.  The  ques- 
tion of  soil  for  the  borders  requires  con- 
sideration ;  in  selecting  the  time-honoured  top 
spit,  care  should  be  taken  that  such  loams  do 
not  contain  an  excess  of  iron.  I  have  handled 
a  top  spit  from  a  deer  park  in  which  every 
kind  of  fruit  tree  (except  vines)  produced  first- 
class  crops,  but  in  the  same  kind  of  soil 
Muscat  vines  dwindled  away.  The  sectional  pre- 
paration of  the  border  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
but  I  prefer  stout  planks  for  supporting  the  sec- 
tions and  keeping  them  in  position  rather  than 
turf  walls,  and  would  only  add  another  section 
to  the  border  when  the  first  one  was  well  filled' 
with  roots.  When  the  necessary  loam  for  the 
border  has  to  be  bought  in,  the  section  system 
spreads  the  expense  and  labour  over  a  number 
of  years.     T.  H.  Slade,  Horsham. 
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September  14. — I'resfnt:  A.  W.  Hill,  Esq., 
M.A.  (in  the  C^hair) ;  with  Dr.  Voelcker,  and 
ilessrs.  J.  Fraser,  W.  Hales,  J.  W.  Odell,  and 
Geo.    Gordon,    V.JI.H. 

Prunus  Chaproni. — Mr.  Odell  submitted 
the  fruit  and  leaves  of  a  Prunus  growing  in  a 
plantation  at  Henley.  A  comparison  with  the 
description  and  plate  of  the  lieviie  Horticoh, 
1881,  p.  457,  of  Prunus  Chaproni,  showed 
apparent  agreement  except  that  the  fruits  of  the 
sample  were  a  little  smaller.  Mr.  Hill  under- 
took to  see  whether  he  could  determine  anything 
further  regarding  it  from  ihe  Kew  records. 

(Enothera  sp.,  itr. — Jlr.  Fe.iser  showed  a 
specimen  of  LEnothera  Lamarckiana  in  flower 
which  he  had  found  in  his  garden,  and  was 
self-sown.  He  took  the  form  to  be  that  of  the 
primitive  species  named  02.  rubrinervis  by  DE 
Veies.  Last  year  the  veins  of  the  leaves  were 
reddish,  whUst  this  year  they  were  almost 
v.hite,  due  possibly  to  the  sunless  season.  The 
fruits,  however,  were  streaked  with  red.  Mr. 
Fr.iser  thought  that  this  variety  was  taking  the 
place  of  03.  biennis  in  Surrey  in  both  the  garden 
and  the  wild  state. 

A  flesh-coloured  specimen  of  Echium  vulgare, 
collected  in  1901  by  Jlr.  Fraser,  was  shown  still 
retaining  the  flesh  colour.  Jlr.  Fr-\see  showed 
further  sprigs  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  var.  glabres- 
cens,  and  Erica  cinerea,  gathered  in  Surrey 
growing  on  a  chalk  cliff  at  an  elevation  cf 
too  feet.  The  difficulty  of  growing  Heaths  and 
Rhododendrons  on  chalky  soils  is  generally 
known,  and  Mr.  Fe.^seSi  was  surprised  to  find 
the  present  specimens.  The  soil  was  about 
18  inches  deep,  with  a  further  6  inches  of  de- 
cayed chalk.  As  5  inches  of  soil  would  be  a 
sufficient  depth  .  for  the  Ericas,  it  was  thought 
possible  that  the  upper  stratum  was  free  from 
lime,  and  Dr.  Voelckee  undertook  to  analyse 
a  sample  if  sent  to  him. 

Diseased  Pears. — Mr.  WiGLEy,  of  Whitehill, 
Gravesend,  sent  some  Pears  attacked-  by  the 
fungus  Gloeosporium  fructigenum.  The  trees 
should  be  winter  sprayed  with  copper  sulphate 
solution  (1  lb.  to  25  gallons  of  water),  and  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  summer. 

Lettuce  dijing.^Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces, 
both  young  and  old  plants,  were  received  from 
Mr.  HaskiNS,  of  Bournemouth,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  browned  and  deca\ed  at  the  edges. 
Mr.  Gordon  said  that  he  had  experieiiced  the. 
same  trouble,  and  he  thought  it  was  due  merely 
to  the  excessively  wet  season  and  cold  weather, 
and  was  not  attributable  to  either  soil  conditions 
or  disease.      ' 

NATIONAL    ROSE. 

September  16. — The  autuinn  exhibition  was 
held  on  this  date  in  the  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster. It  was  not  expected  that  the  show 
would  prove  remarkable,  as  all  classes  of  garden 
flowers  have  been  more  or  less  adversely  affected 
bv  the  unfavourable  summer.  Nevertheless,  the 
Hall  was  well  filled  with  exhibits,  and,  although 
the  quality  of  the  blooms  generally  was  below 
average,  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view  the 
show  was  a  great  success  and  the  attendance 
sati.'-factory.  The  feature  of  the  exhibition  was 
the  spleneiid  exhibits  shown  by  nurserymen  in 
the  classes  for  displays  of  Roses. 

Nurserymen's  Classes. 
There  was  excellent  competition  in  the  class 
for  36  blooms  of  distinct  varieties  shown  on 
boards.  Scottish  and  L-ish  exhibitors  won  all 
the  prizes,  their  blooms  being  larger  and  much 
brighter  than  those  shown  by  southern  growers. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  "Messrs.  J.  Cocker 
&  Son,  Aberdeen,  with  large,  well-coloured 
blooms,  showing  generally  little  damage  from 
weather.  The  varieties  were  as  follow  : — J.  B. 
Clarke,  Caroline  Testout,  Annie  Wood,  Jlrs.  D. 
McKee,  Marie  Baumann  (fine  bloom).  Gustave 
Piganeau.  Mrs.  T.  Roosevelt,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi, 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mme.  E.  \'erdier.  A.  Rigotard, 
Gladvs  Harkness,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mme.  Melaniu 
Soupert.  Hugh  Dickson  (extra  large,  finelv- 
coloured  bloom),  Lyon  Rose.  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Duke   of  Edinburgh    (a  fi:io   dark    Rose),     Capt. 


Hayward  (exquisite  in  shape),  Bessie  Brown, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  VVagram,  Richmond, 
Lohengrin,  Due  de  Rohan,  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Carola,  Lady  Suffield,  Jlarquise  Litta,  Freiherr 
von  JIarschall,  A.  K.  Williams,  and  Farben- 
konigin.  2nd,  Jlr.  H0GH  Dickson,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Belfast,  with  a  fine  exhibit.  Notable 
blooms  were  those  labelled  Caroline  Testout, 
Hugh  Dickson,  JIme.  Haussman,  Jlrs.  Stewart 
Clark,  JIme.  VVagram,  Comtesse  de  Turenne, 
Countess  of  Caledon,  Gladys  Harkness,  and  JIme. 
Eugene  Verdier.  3rd,  Jlessrs.  APAii  &  Cr.\ig- 
jiile,  .\berdeen ;  4th,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  & 
Sons,  Newtownards. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  Tea  and  Noisette 
varieties^  Messrs.  Ad.im  &  Cracgmile  were  placed 
1st,  followed  by  Jlr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth, 
with  Jlr.  J.  PiGG,  Royston,  3rd.  The  blooms 
generally  were  below  average  quality,  many  show- 
ing traces  of  damage  in  the   basal  petals. 

Bloo.ms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  class  for  36  distinct  varieties,  the  blooms 
shown  in  trusses,  all  types  of  the  flower  being 
admissible,  was  represented  by  four  good  dis- 
plays. Each  group  measured  10  feet  by  3  feet, 
the  vases  being  arranged  on  a  terraced  staging, 
witli  a  dark  cloth  background  and  base. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Jlessrs.  Frank  Cant 
&  Co.,  Colchester,  who  showed  Hugh  Dickson, 
Lady  Ashtown  (pink),  JIme.  Jlelanie  Soupert  (a 
buff-tinted  H.T.  variety),  Rainboiv,  Betty  (very 
fine).  Princess  Marie  Jlerchertsky  (pale  pink), 
Sulphurea  (yellow),  JIme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Gus- 
tav  Clriinerwald,  JIme.  Ravary  (small,  but  '  of 
beautiful  form),  Clara  Watson,  &c.  2nd,  Jlr. 
John  Crossling,  Penarth,  with  an  exhibit  con- 
taining many  fine  examples,  notably  Jlamam 
Cochet,  Jlrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  JIamie,  Betty^ 
Victor  Hugo,  JIme.  Jean  Dupuy,  J.  B.  Clarke, 
and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay.  3nd,  Jfr.  J.  JIat- 
TOCK,  New  Headington,  Oxf(^ni,  Who  followed 
Mr.  Crossling  closely.  '  •*- 

Five  growers  competed  in  the  class  for  12  dis- 
tinct varieties,  seven  blooms  c^  ■'^h,  shown  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  6  feet  by  feet.  The  1st 
prize  was  won  easily  by  Mr.  xIugh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  but  the  use  of  inelegant  zinc  vases 
did  not  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  display. 
The  flowers  of  Jlrs.  John  Laing,  Hugh 
Dick.son  (magnificently  coloured),  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Princess  Marie  Jlerchertsky  (soft 
pink).,  W.  E.  Lippiatt,  Gladys  Harkness  (especi- 
ally good),  Ulrich  Brunner,  Dean  Hole.  JIme. 
Wagram,  J.  B.  Clarke  (deep  red),  and  Jlrs^ 
Stewart  Clark  were  all  of  excellent  quality.  2nd.. 
Jlessrs.  Jas.  Cocker  &  ..fioNS,  Aberdeen,  with 
smaller  blooms.  They  Appeared  rather  stiff,, 
being  wired,  but  their  colours  were  finely  de- 
veloped, notably  in  Hugh  Dickson,  Gustav 
Griinerwald.  A.  K.  Williams,  and.  Alfred 
Colomb.     3rd,  Jlessrs.   Alex.   Dickson ■&  SoNS. 

Very  keen  competition  resulted  in  the  class  for 
12  blooms  of  any  variety  of  Rose,  to  be  shown  in 
a  vase.  The  pink  Jlrs.  John  Laing,  finely  shown 
by  Mr.  John  JIattock,  Headington,  was  ad- 
judged the  best,  although  we  preferred  a  vase 
of  Hugh  Dickson  which  was  unplaced.  The  2nd 
'prize  was  also  awarded  to  Jlrs.  John  Laing, 
shown  by  Jlr.  W.  Ferguson,  Dunfermline;  3rd, 
Fran  Karl  Druschki,  shown  by  Messrs.  D.'Prioe 
^  Son,  Colchester.     There  were  nine  exhibits. 

Decorative  Roses. 

In  this  section  all  H.P..  H.T.,  T.,  and 
Noisette  varieties  mentioned  in  the  Society's 
Arrangements  for  1909  were  not  admissible. 
The  schedule  required  the  bunches  to  be  arranged- 
sj  as  to  show  the  foliage  and  habit  of  growth, 
of  each  variety. 

The  largest  class  was  for  a  group  measuring 
8  feet  by  ii  feet,  and  embracing  24  distinct  varie- 
ties. Not  fewer  than  three,  nor  more  than  seven, 
trusses  of  each  variety  were  required.  There  wa» 
good  competition  amongst  four  exhibitors,  all 
staging  bright   and   pretty   displays. 

The  1st  prize  was  won  by  Jlessrs.  Frank 
C.-iNT  &  Co.,  Colchester.  The  more  prominent 
varieties  were  Trier.  Irish  Glory,  Edu  Jleyer, 
Rainbow.  La  Tosca,  Georges  Na'bonnand,  Apri- 
cot, and  Ecarlate.  2nd.  Jlessrs.  Paul  &  Son, 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  with  General 
JIcArthur.  JIme.  Ravarv,  Betty,'  Le  ProgrfeSfc  |JI 
Jlrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  and  other  pretty  sorts,  iti'}  |^ 
Jlr.  .Iohn  JIattock.  Not  much  difference  was 
observable  between  these  three  exhibits. 
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There  was  a  class  for  12  varieties,  other  condi- 
tions being  similar,  and  in  this  the  prizes  were 
won  by  Mr.  Ch.\s.  Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  J. 
Crossling,  Penarth,  Mr.  W.  Ferguson,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  Prince,  Longworth.  Jlr.  Crossling 
and  Mr.  Ferguson  were  bracketed  equal  2nd, 
Mr.  Prince  receiving  the  3rd  prize.  Mr. 
Turner,  who  was  awarded  the  premier  place, 
showed  Betty  (rose  on  creamy  yellow,  fine,  big 
blooms),  Irish  Elegance  (big,  pink  single),  Le 
IJrogres,  Liberty.  .Mnie.  Ravary  (soft  apr;cot), 
Mme.  Abel  Chatcnay,  Gustav  Granerwald,  £c. 


Pernet  Ducher,  Betty  (rose  en  pale  lemon),  Gruss 
an  Teplitz  (fine,  dark,  fragrant  rose).  Vis- 
countess Folkestone,  Mme.  J.  Grolez,  and  Mrs. 
H.  Cuthush  (Polyantha).  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Mattock, 
who  sliowed  Laurette  Messimy  (a  pretty,  small 
variety,  a  shade  of  gold  shot  with  rose,  and 
tinted  deeper  at  the  edges),  Irish  Elegance, 
Bardou  Job,   &c. 

Dwarf  Polyanth.a.  or  Poiipon  Roses. 
There  were  five  exhibits  in  a  class  for  12  varie- 
ties   of   these    charming   little    Roses,    shown    in 


Fig.  94. — angr^cum  kotschyi:  flowers,  white. 

{Shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  White)  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  o  1  September  14. 
A  Cultural  Commendation  was  awardsd.     See  p.  206.] 


There  was  a  class  for  12  varieties,  shown  in 
as  many  Bamboo  stands,  each  stand  having  ac- 
commodation for  nine  blooms.  Three  growers 
entered,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  to  Mr. 
Cha3.  Turner  for  a  smart  display,  more  notice- 
able for  its  general  effect  than  its  high-quality 
blooms.      We     noticed     Papa     Gontier,     Mme. 


trusses.  Much  the  best  collection  was  staged 
by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  who  had  Martha 
(rose),  Philippine  Lambert  (flattish,  but  elegantly 
shaded  blush  with  a  golden  base),  Eugenie 
Lamesch,  Perle  d'Or,  Leonie  Lamesch,  &c.  2nd, 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  with  pretty  sprays 
of  Leonio  Lamesch,  Perle  d"Or,  aud  White  Pet. 


Groups  of  Roses. 

For  a  group  of  Roses  arranged  on  the  floor,  In  a 
space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet,  there  were 
two  competitors,  Messrs.  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dere- 
ham, Norfolk,  and  Messrs.  Paul,  Cheshunt,  the 
prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  given.  Both 
were  corner  exhibits,  Messrs.  Hobbies  having  a 
number  of  rambler  varieties,  which  lend  them- 
selves admirably  for  grouping.  LiteiTnixed  with 
these  there  were  choice  blooms  of  H.T.,  T., 
H.P.,  and  other  large-flowered  kinds.  Messrs. 
Paul  filled  baskets  with  large  blooms,  amongst 
which  we  noticed  Mrs.  George  Laing,  Fisher 
Holmes,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman,  Crawford,  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay,  Richmond,  Irish  Glory  and  La 
Tosca. 

The  best  efforts  were  seen  in  the  class  for  a 
representative  group  of  cut  Roses  arranged  on 
tables  in  an  area  of  18  feet  by  6  feet.  Mr.  G. 
Prince,  Longford,  won  with  a  splendid  exhibit, 
in  which  good  blooms  were  shown.  It  was  a 
bower  of  Roses  arranged  with  the  skill  of  an 
artist,  nothing  appearing  obtrusive  or  over- 
crowded. 2nd,  jNlessrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peter- 
borough, also  with  an  elegant  exhibit;  5rd, 
another  fine  display  shown  by  The  King's  Acre 
NuRSEaY  Co.,  Hereford. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bradley,  Peterborough,  excelled  in 
the  class  for  a  group  of  Roses  occupying  60  square 
feet,  this  being  the  fourth  time  in  succession 
he  has  won  the  1st  prize  in  this  class ;  2nd, 
Messrs.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin. 

Amateur  Classes. 

The  quality  of  the  flowers  shown  by  amateur 
growers  was  generally  much  below  that  in  the 
nurserymen's  exhibits.  For  18  blooms  of  dis- 
tinct varieties,  M  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Bearton, 
Hitchin,  was  placed  1st  with  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Alf.  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Hugh  Dickson, 
Gladys  Harkness,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Maman 
Cochet,  S.  M.  Rodocanachi  (a  fine  bloom),  Coin- 
tesse  de  Raimbaud,  and  Caroline  Testout,  &c.  ; 
2ud,  Mr.  Conway  Jones,  Hucclecote,<Jloucester, 
who  showed  good  flowers  of  the  varieties  W.  E. 
Lippiatt,  Hugh  Dickson,  '^'ictor  Hugo,  and  Mrs. 
W.   J.   Grant. 

Nine  exhibitors  competed  in  the  class  for  12 
blooms  of  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  0.  Times, 
Hitchin,  winning  the  1st  prize  with  a  very 
bright  lot,  but  some  blooms  showed  evidence  of 
damage  by  unfavourable  weather.  We  noticed 
Mrs.  John  Laing  (a  remarkably  fine  bloom  that 
was  awarded  a  Silver  iMedal)"  Horace  Vernet, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Bes- 
sie Brown,  Hugh  Dickson,  Prince  Arthur,  Helen 
Keller  and  Duchess  of  Bedford.  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
Speight,  Market  Harborough,  with  an  even  lot, 
very  fine  being  Gustav  Griinerwald,  Chas.  Gra- 
ham and  George  Harkness. 

In  competition  with  two  other  exhibitors,  Mr. 
W.  Upton,  Claremont  Street.  Leicester,  showed 
nine  good  blooms  in  Class  18,  having  Caroline 
Testout  (very  big).  Horace  Vernet,  W.  E.  Lip- 
piatt (very  dark),  Maman  Cochet,  LTlrich  Brun- 
ner  and  Mrs.  J.  Laing  as  his  best  examples. 
Those  in  the  2iid  prize  group,  shown  by  Jlr.  C. 
F.  Leslie,  Hertingfordbury,  were  large,  but 
rather  over-blown. 

In  Class  19,  for  six  blooms,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Arkwright,  Binfield 
Rectory,  Berks.,  with  six  excellent  flowers,  in- 
cluding Gustave  Piganeau,  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
Earl  of  Warwick  (this  gained  a  Silver  Medal), 
Mrs.  David  McKee,  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria  and  La 
France ;  2nd,  Mrs.  C.  M.  B.ibnes,  Rochford, 
Essex. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Darlington,  Potters  Bar,  excelled 
in  the  class  for  12  distinct  varieties  shown  in 
trusses  with  an  excellent  display  ;  and  the  2nd 
prize  group,  shown  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pem- 
berton,  Havering-att^?-Bower,  was  also  good. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Roses  were  generally  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  1st  prize  for  12  blooms  was 
won  by  Mr.  Conway  Jones;  whilst  Mr.  W. 
Whittle.  Leicester,  showed  best  in  the  class  for 
six  varieties. 

Considerable  space  was  devoted  to  decorative 
classes,  one  annexe  being  filled  with  decorated 
dinner  tables,  the  1st  prize  being  awarded  for  an 
arrangement  in  which  silver  bowls  and  vases 
were  filled  with  Mme,  Abel  Chatenay  Roses,  re- 
lieved  with    greenery. 

Premier  Blooms. 
A'ursfri/Hicji's      Clashes. — H.P.      Mrs.      John 
Laing,   H,T.   Earl  of  Warwick,   both  shown  by 
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Messrs,  Adam  &  Craigmile;  T.  Souvenir  de 
Pierre  Netting,  shown  by  Messrs.  S.  M'Gredy 
&  Son. 

Amateurs'  Classes. — H.P.  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
shown  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Times  ;  H.T.  Earl  of  War- 
wick, shown  by  the  Rev.  H.  S.  Aekwright; 
T.    Maman    Cochet,    shown     by     Mr.     E.     B. 

LiNDSELE. 

Gold  Medal  Roses. 

Claudius  H.T. — A  very  fragrant  variety,  the 
tone  being  bright  rose,  suffused  with  purple. 
Shown  by  iUessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons. 

Miss  Cynthia  Forde  H.r.— Somewhat  after 
the  type  of  Lady  Ashtown  :  a  big,  round  bloom, 
blush  pinlc.  with  paler  colour  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  petals.  The  colour  is  more  pro- 
nounced in  the  infolding  petals.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Hugh  Dickson. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holland.— A  more  elegantly- 
shaped  flower  than  those  already  described,  the 
petals  recurving  pleasingly.  The  colour  is  pale 
rose,  lighter  at  the  edges.  Shown  by  Messrs.  _ 
Samuel  M'Gredi-  &  Sons,  Portadown. 


STIRLING    AND    DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

September  14.— The  monthly  meetings  of  the 
above  societv  were  resumed  on  the  above  date. 
The  President,  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie,  occupied  the 
chair.  The  subject  for  the  evenuig  was 
"  Roses,"  the  essayist  being  Mr.  Geo.  Shearer, 
manager  at  Messrs.  Wm.  Drummond  and  Sons 
nurseries,  Stirling.  The  lecturer  treated  his  sub- 
ject in  an  exhaustive  manner,  and  was  accorded 
a  well-merited  vote  of  thanks.  The  evenmg  was 
also  observed  as  "  Hospital  Night,"  the  mem- 
bers bringing  floral  contributions  which  were 
afterwards  distributed  to  the  local  hospitals.  Mr. 
Chapman,  Torbrex  Nursery,  has  offered  a  prize 
for  the  best  paper,  limited  to  1,500  words,  on  the 
society's  summer  excursions. 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

September  20.— A  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,   on   this   date;   Mr.    T,    Bevan   presided, 

Mr,  Curtis  reported  on  the  forthcoming  con- 
ference to  be  held  at  the  Essex  Hall,  on  October 
6,  Papers  on  the  following  subjects  will  be  given  : 
"  Chrysanthemums  as  Annuals,"  "  Early  Single 
Chrysanthemums,"  "  Late  Market  Chrysanthe- 
mums," and  "  The  Best  Chrysanthemums  for 
Cut  Flowers."  There  will  be  two  sittings,  at 
each  of  which  two  papers  will  be  read  and  dis- 
cussion invited:  the  first  sitting  will  be  held  from 
3  o'clock  to  5  p.m.,  and  the  second  from  6  o'clock 
to  8  p.m. 

To  increase  the  interest  of  this  gathering,  ex- 
hibits not  exceeding  20  feet  by  3  feet  are  in- 
vited. It  was  arranged,  subject  to  confirmation, 
that  the  annual  dinner  be  held  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  November  29, 

The  chairman  and  Mr.  Harman  Payne  gave 
some  particulars  concerning  the  representation  of 
British  horticulture  at  the  Brussels  International 
Exhibition,  1910. 


NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

SEprEMBER  21.  22. — The  second  show  held  this 
season  bv  the  above  Society  took  place  in  the 
Boyal  Botanic  Gardens  on  Tuesday  and  ^^  ed- 
nesday  last.  The  exhibition  ranks  with  the 
finest  held  by  the  National  Dahlia  Society.  All 
types  of  Dahlias  were  well  represented,  com- 
petition being  keen  in  most  of  the  classes. 
The  attendance  was  satisfactory,  the  day  being 
beautifully  fine.  The  Society  is  now  encourag- 
ing the  culture  of  decorative  Dahlias,  as  distinct 
from  those  valuable  for  show  purposes  only. 
There  was  a  record  number  of  entries. 

Open  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  three  vases  of  Cactus  Dahlias, 
of  distinct  varieties,  put  into  commerce  for  the 
first  time  in  1907-8,  Mr.  John  Walker  secured 
the  leading  honours  with  Harold  Peerman,  C.  E, 
Wilkins  and  Helium;  2nd,  Messrs,  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams &  Co,,  Salisbury;  3rd,  Mr,  M.  V,  Seale, 
Sevenoaks, 

In  the  class  for  12  Cactus  varieties  arranged 
in  six's,   Messrs,   J,   Stredwick  &  Son,   Silver- 


hill  Park,  St.  Leonards,  secured  first  honours, 
staging  magnificent  blooms  of  Harold  Peerman, 
Red  Admiral,  C.  E.  Wilkins,  Dawn,  Indomit- 
able, W,  Marshall,  Satisfaction.  Quimbo,  Suow- 
don,  W.  H,  Wenham,  Ruby  Griusted  and  H,  H. 
Thomas;  2nd,  Messrs,  J,  Burrell  &  Co,,  Cam- 
bridge; 3rd,  Messrs,  J,  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley, 

Messrs,  Stredwick  &  Son  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  24  Cactus  varieties,  distinct,  arranged 
on  boards,  being  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  &  Co.,  and  Keynes,  Williams  &  Co,, 
in  the  order  named, 

Mr.  M,  V.  Seale  obtained  the  first  prize  in 
the  smaller  class  for  12  Cactus  varieties,  having 
choice  blooms  of  Mrs.  T.  W.  Willis,  Imperial, 
Lady  Kenmare,  Clincher  and  Diadem;  Mr.  S. 
ilORTiMER,  Rowledge,  and  Messrs.  J.  Che.al  & 
Sons  'vere  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

The  best  six  blooms  of  one  variety  of  Cactus 
Dahlia  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  Wil- 
liams &  Co.,  the  variety  being  Glory  of  Wilts. ; 
2nd,  W.  Marshall,  shown  by  Mr.  John  Hicks. 

The  best  nine  bunches  of  Pompon  Cactus 
varieties,  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  were 
shown  by  Jlessrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge, 
who  showed  a  fine,  even  set  of  flowers,  including 
Wm.  Jlarshall,  Lena,  Nora,  Martha,  Argus, 
Cheerful,  Minima,  Alwyn  and  Mary ;  Mr.  M.  V. 
Seale  followed  closely,  and  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  & 
Sons,  Crawley,  were  placed  3rd. 

The  class  for  24  show  and  fancy  Dahlias 
brought  a  fair  competition.  Mr.  John  Walker 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  well-finished 
blooms  of  T.  Pendered,  S.  Mortimer,  Kathleen, 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  Mr.  J.  Downie,  Blush  Gem, 
Duchess  of  York,  J,  T,  West,  and  Chieftain; 
2nd,  JMr,  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  with  bright 
but   slightly   smaller   flowers;   3rd,   Mr,    M,    V. 

SE.iLE. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  12  show  and  fancy 
varieties,  distinct,  Mr,  R.  BuRGIN,  Bedford,  was 
placed  1st,  Messrs.  J,  Che.^l  &  Sons  being 
awarded  the  2nd,  and  Mr.  S.  H,  Cooper  the  3rd 
prizes. 

Pompon  Dahlias  were  shown  splendidly  in  a 
class  for  12  varieties,  by  Mr.  Chas,  Turner, 
Slough  :  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.  being  placed 
2nd ;  and  Jlr.  M.  Y.  Seale  3rd. 

Single  Dahlias. — For  12  varieties,  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  '  &  Sons  took  the  leading  honours,  fol- 
lowed  by   Mr.   John   Walker, 

The  best  vase  containing  three  varieties  of  a 
Paeony-flowered  Dahlia  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chas, 
Turner  ;  and  this  exhibitor  also  won  the  pre- 
mier prize  for  six  bunches  of  garden  Cactus 
Dahlias. 

AM,A.TEims'   Classes. 

In  the  class  for  nine  varieties  of  Cactus  Dah- 
lias Mr,  F.  Grinsted,  Battle,  was  placed  1st ; 
Mr,  Chas,  Luckin  2nd ;  and  Sir  John  Kennedy, 
K.C.B,,  Holmhurst,  St,  Leonards  (gr.  W.  E. 
Peters),   3rd. 

The  best  six  blooms  of  white  or  pink  varie- 
ties of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Bridge;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Tofield,  New  Mai- 
den. 

Mr.  H.  Jackson  obtained  the  1st  prize  for 
six  varieties  of  Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches  of 
three  blooms;  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  Berkhamsted, 
following. 

Other  prize-winners  in  the  classes  for  Cactus 
varieties  were  Mr.  John  Hicks,  Mr.  F.  H, 
Curry  (Palmer's  Green),  Mr,  H,  Brown 
(Luton),  Mr.  H.  Jackson,  Mr.  F.  Grinsted, 
Mr.  Geo.  Davidson  (Thornton  Heath),  Mr. 
Tho.mas  Jones  (Ruabou),  and  iMr.  A.  H.  Bur- 
gess. 

Show  Dahlias  were  best  shown  by  Mr,  S,  H, 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Chas.  Luckin,  who  were 
awarded  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  12  and 
six  varieties  respectively. 

First-class  Certificates  were  awarded  to  Prima 
Donna  (Cactus),  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Shoesmith, 
and  Tristan  (Pompon),  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Charles  Turner. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Dahlias  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay  (Gold  Medal);  Messrs.  Hobbies.  Ltd., 
Dereham  (Gold  Medal) ;  Jlessrs.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Ltd.,  Feltham  (Gold  Medal) ;  and  Mr.  J.  West, 
Brentwood  (Gold  Medal).  iMessrs.  'J.  Burrei.l 
&  Co.,  Cambridge,  staged  a  group  of  Gladioli 
(Gold  Medal) ;  JNIessrs.  R.  H-arkness  &  Son, 
Hitchin,  exhibited  cut  Roses  (Gold  Medal) ;  and 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  showed 
Hollyh'jcks  in  variety  (Silver-gilt  Medal). 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER   IN   WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  September  22. 

A  cool,  dry  and  glootity  week.— The  present  spell  of  un- 
seasonably cold  weather  has  now  lasted  five  weeks,  during 
which  period  the  highest  temperature  in  the  thermometer 
screen  has  on  only  sis  days  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
time  of  year,  while  on  four  of  the  nights  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer indicated  readings  slightly  below  the  freezing 
point.  Both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is  now  1° 
colder  than  is  seasonable.  A  light  fall  of  rain  took  place  oti 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  but  since  then  the  weather  has 
been  quite  dry.  No  measurable  quantity  of  rainwater  has 
passed  through  either  of  the  percolation  gauges  for 
more  than  a  fortnight.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
only  3^  hours  a  day,  which  is  IJ  hours  a  day  short  of  the 
usual  duration  at  this  season.  Calms  and  light  airs  have 
alone  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  mean  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  4  per  cent.  E.  M.,  Berkltamsted,  September 
22,  1909. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Cortespondents  are  requested  to  write  the  names  of  peraons 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.    Aa  chm^e   ts 

made  for  these  announcements,  butt/  a  small  conli  d'u/ton 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  collecting  liox  Jar  the  Gaidcners' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  be  thankfully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.'] 

Mr.  F.  W.  Green,  1^  years  Foreman  at  Kings  Weston 
House,  Bristol,  previously  2  years  at  Greenham  Lodge, 
Newbury,  as  Gardener  to  A.  J.  Pell,  Esq.,  Wilburton 
Manor,  Ely,  Cambridgeshire. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Guise,  for  7  years  Gardener  to  James  Porter, 
Esq.,  Berthlwyd,  Conway,  N.  Wales,  as  Gardener  to 
A.  Bradbury,  Esq.,  at  the  same  address. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Martin,  Gardener  to  Frank  Taylor,  Esq.,  Craig 
Wen,  Menai  Bridge,  Anglesey,  as  Gardener  to '.Mrs. 
Sandeman,  Dan-y-Park,  Crickhowell,  Breconshire. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Wright,  recently  in  the  Gardens  at  Brightleigh 
Outwood,  and  previously  at  Chartreuse,  Thun,  and 
Prcf^ny,  Geneva,  as  Gardener  to  W.  Maling  Grant, 
Esq.,  Sandhurst  Grange,  Send,  near  Woking,  Surrey. 
(Thanks  for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F.  box.— Eds.). 

Mr.  James  Wiggins,  late  of  Northwood  Cottage,  Hind- 
head,  as  Gardener  to  J.  Webster,  Esq.,  Tower  Lodge, 
Sandown  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Smallridge.  for  the  past  8  years  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Hills,  Holfield  Grange,  Coggeshall,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Hudson  Kearley,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Wittington,  Marlow,  Bucks. 

Mr.  Thomas  Templeton,  for  nearly  5  years  Foreman  in 
Skibo  Castle  Gardens,  Dornoch,  N.B.,  as  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  HoBHousE,  Hadspen  House,  Castle  Gary,  Somerset. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Hf.ath,  for  the  past  4  years  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Alfred  Lodek,  Aldwickbury,  Harpenden,  Herts, 
as  Gardener  to  Lockett  Agnew,  Esq.,  Hallingbuiy 
Place,  Bishops  Stortford,  Herts.  (Thanks  for  2s. 
received  for  R.G.O.F.  Box.— Eos.) 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Dobie  &  Mason.  22,  Oak  Street,  Manchester— Bulbs. 
Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Middlesex  -Orchids. 
C.  R.  Shilling,  Hartley   Nurseries,  Winchfield,   Hants.— 

General. 
H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent— Bulbs,  Rosea 

Strawberries,  and  Violets.  ^ 

H.AYEs  S:  Sons,  Keswick,  Cumberland- Hardy  Plants. 
DiCKSoNs,  The  Nurseries,  Chester— Roses. 

FOREIGN. 

F.  Delaunay,  100,  Route  des  Ponts-de-C^,  Angers  (France)- 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 
J.  M.  Thorndurn  &  Co.,  33,  Barclay  Street,   New  York 

U.S.A.— Seeds  of  American  Trees  and  Shrubs.  1 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37,  Cortlandi  Street,  Ne| 

York— Bulbs. 
WiLHELM  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart,  Germany— Roses  and  Bulb 
Georg  Arends,  Ronsdorf    (Rheinland),   Germany— Har^ 

Plants. 


DEBATING    SOCIETY. 


BATH  GARDENERS'. -The  first  meetin?  of  IH_ 
winter  session  was  h?!d  on  Monday,  September  13,  at  the 
Forester's  Hall,  Mr.  W.  Grant  (vice-chairman)  jiresiJed 
over  a  good  attendance.  Unfortunately  the  lecturer 
appointed  for  the  evening  was  prevented  from  attending 
throngh  illnesss.  The  vacancy  ivas  filled  by  the  secretary, 
who  read  extracts  upon  the  French  system  of  Intensive 
Gardening.    .A.B. 
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M:  ARKETS. 


Plants  In  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  tContd.}, 


COVENT  GARDEN,  September  22. 

[We  cannot  acceft  any  responsibility  for  tbe  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  lo  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  wiio  are  responsible  for  the  quotaiious.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  uoi  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  llie  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Asters,  per  dozen 
bunches         ...    li 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 
blooms,  best 
Anserican  (var.)     1 

—  second  size    .-,    0 

—  smaller,  per 
doz,      bunches     9 

—  "Malmaisons," 

p.  doz.  blooms  1 
Catileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  12 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...    1 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

bunches  ..  2 
Enchans  giandillora, 

per  dz.  blooms  2 
Gaillardias,       per 

dozen  bunches  1 
Gardenias,  per  doz,  1 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches         ...    2 

—  Brenchleyensis    3 
Gypsophila   ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches         ...    1 

—  paniculata      ...     2 

—  double 6 

Heather     (while), 

per  bunch  ...  0 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

dozen  blooms  1 
Lavender,  per  doz, 

bunches  ...  4 
Lilinm      auratuui 

per  bunch      ...     2 

—  candidum       ...     1 

—  longillorum    ...     1 

—  lane  1  f  oliuin 
rubruai  ...    1 

—  album 1 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches    5 

—  extra  quality  ...  12 


s-d.  s.d 


0- 

4  0 

6- 
9- 

2  0 
1  0 

0- 

12  0 

0- 

60 

0-14  o| 

6- 

2  0 

0- 

4  0 

6- 

3  6 

6- 
6- 

2  6 
2  0 

0- 
0- 

4  0 

5  0 

6-2  6 
0-3  0 
0-  a  0 

4-0  6 

0- 

2  0 

0-60| 

0- 
0- 

6- 

3  0 

■2  6 
2  0 

0-2  0 
0-20 

0- 
0- 

6  0 
15  0 

Margueiites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 

and  yellow  ... 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bundles 
Odon  to  glossuin 

crispum,      per 

dozen  blooms 
Pelarg  ouiu  m  s, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,    double 
scarlet 

Pyrethrunis,       per 

dozen  bunches... 

Richardia   atncana 

(calla),  per  doz. 

Roses,    12   blooms, 

Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid   ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai  se  ri  u  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Merniet 

—  Liberty 

—  Miue.Chatenay 

—  Mrs.    J.    Lauig 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride 

—  UlricUBrunner 
Scabious,  per  doz. 

bunches  

Spiraea,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Stocks,      double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Sweet  Peas,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Violets        


3  0 
3  0 


4  0- 

4  0- 

2  0- 

2  0- 

1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 

1  6- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 
1  0- 

1  0- 

2  0- 
2  G- 

2  0- 
2  0- 

0  3- 

1  6- 


6  0 

eo 

4  0 

3  0 

2  0 
2  0 

2  0 

3  0 
2  0 

2  6 

3  0 
2  6 
2  0 
2  6 
2  0 

2  0 

4  0 

3  6 

3  0 

4  0 

0  4 
2  6 


Cut  Foliage,  ftc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adidiitum  ciinea- 
liiiu,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrostis,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparag  us  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  pet  doz. 

—  — medm.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croion  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bclis.  (Cnglisli) 
■-  (I-rencli) 
Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 


s.d.  s.d. 


S  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
16-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


s.d.  s.d. 
Hardy    foliage 

I  various),    per 

dozen  bunches  3  0-90 
Ivy-leaves,   bronze    2  0-26 

—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 

perdz. bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,     dz.    bchs. 

(  li  "  g  1  isii), 

small-leaved...     4  0-60 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Physalis     Fran- 

chetlii,  per  dz. 
bunches  ...    5  0-60 

Sniilax,  per  dozen 

trails     6  0-80 


Plants  Id  Pots,  ftc. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Auipelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.dz., 
green   ... 

—  variegated     ... 
Asparagus   plumo- 

I        sus  nanus,  pec 

1        dozen  

I  —  Sprengeri 
}   —  tenuissi  mus 
'Asters,  per  dozen 
Campanula         iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 

per  dozen 
C  hrysantheumms, 

per  doz, 
I  —  special  plants.. 
iCIematis,  per  do/. 
jCocos  Weddelli- 
I  ana,  per  dozen.. 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
t^roloiis,  per  dozen 
jCyperus  altenii- 
1  folius,  dozen  ... 
I  —  laxus,  per  doz. 
'iJracaenas,  perdoz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-30  0 

3  6-50 

n  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


12  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-50 


8  0-12  0 
18  0  30  0 

8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 

3  0-40 
18  0-30  0 

4  0-50 
4  (^-  5  0 

9  0-24  0 


Erica  gracilis  ni 
valis,  per  doz,  10 

Euony  mus, perdz., 
in  pots 3 

—  fioui  the  ground  3 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8 

—  in  small  and 
large  60's       ...  12 

—  in  48's,  per 
dozen  ...         ..    4 

—  choicer  sorts...    8 

—  in  32"s,  p.  doz.  10 
Fious  elastica,  per 

dozen 8 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  3 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen   ...         ...     4 

Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata        12 

Isolepis,  per  dozen    4 
Kentia       Belniora- 
ana.  per  dozen  15 

—  Fosteriana,  per 
dozen  ...        ...  18 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen       ...  12 

L  i  1  i  u  in  1  o  n  g  i  - 
floruni,  per  dz.  10 

—  lancifoimm,  p. 
dozen...  ...  10 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen      ...  18 


.d.  s.d. 

0-15  0 

0-8  0 
0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-20  0 

0-  6  0 
0-12  0 
0-18  0 

0-10  0 
0-8  0 
0-5  0 
0-6  0 

0-5  0 

0-24  0 
0-6  0 

0-24  0 

0-30  0 

0-18  0 

0-12  0 

0-15  0 

0-30  0 


s.d.  s.d 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  6  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 

show  varieties, 

per  dozen      ...    6  0-90 

—  Ivy  leaved      ...     5  0-60 

—  Zonals™        ...    3  0-50 


s.d.  s.d. 
Selag  inella,  per 

dozen 4  0-60 

Spired  japonica,  p. 

dosen  ...        ...  6  0-90 

—  pink  variety  ...  8  0-12  0 

Verbenas,  per  dzn,  3  0-  4  U 

Veronicas,  per  doz.  3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 
Apples     (English), 
per  bushel  : 

—  Warner's  King  3  ft-  4  0 

—  Keswick  Codlin  2  3-36 

—  LordGrosveiior  2  0-30 

—  Stirling  Castle  2  6-36 

—  Eckliavilles  ...  2  &-  3  0 

—  Suffields        ...  3  0-36 

—  Early  Juliens...  2  6-29 

—  Lord  Derby  ...  3  6-39 

—  Newton    Won- 
der         2  9-33 

—  Stone  Pippin...  3  0-36 

—  (juarrendens, 

peri  bushel  ..  2  6-36 

—  WorcesterFeir- 

main,  4  sieve...  2  0-30 

—  Lisbous,  cases  4  0-60 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...  7  0-80 

—  No.  1        „    ...  6  0-70 

—  Extra        „    ...  7  0-80 

—  Giant       „     ...  9  0-11  0 

—  Claiet coloured  4  0-50 

—  Red  Doubles  ..  7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    „     ...  5  0-56 

—  Loose,  per  dz.  0  6-10 
Damsons,  ^  sieve  ..  16-19 
Figs  (Guernsey),  p. 

dozen 0  9-13 

Grape  Fruit,  case  9  0-12  0 
Grapes  : 

—  Gros     Colmar, 

per  lb. 0  10-  1  6 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

per  lb 0  9-13 

—  English     Ham- 

bros,  p.  lb.     ...  0  5-0  10 

—  Alicantes,    per 

lb 0  6-10 

—  Muscats,  p.  lb.  0  10-  2  6 

—  Lisbon,  p.  case  5  0-60 

—  M  a  d  re  s  fi  e  1  d 

Court,  per  lb....  16-23 

—  Denia,  p. barrel  5  6-70 

—  Almeria,     per 

barrel 9  0-10  0 

Lemons,  box : 

—  Messina,  300  ..  S  0-12  0 

—  Do.         360...  9  0-18  0 

—  (Naples),  case  13  0-22  0 
Limes,  per  case  ...  3  0    — 

Vegetables  :  Averat^ 

s.d.  s.d. 
Arlichokes(Globe), 

•  per  dozen  ...  2  &-  3  0 
Beans,    Broad,  per 

bushel 16-20 

—  Runner,      per 

bushel 13-16 

Beetroot. perbushel  13-20 

Cabbages,    p.  tally  2  9-30 

—  Greens,  bushel  10-16 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen       ...  8  0-10  0 
Carrots     (English), 

dozen  bunches  10-16 

—  per  bag  ...  2  6-30 
Cauliflowers,  tally  2  9-36 
Celeriac,  per  do/.  16-26 
Chicory,  per  lb.  ...  0  SJ-  0  4 
Cucumbers,  p.  dz.  10-20 

—  per  flat,  2J  to  3 

dozen 4  0-50 

Endive,  per  dozen  10-16 
Horseradish,     for- 

ei(^n,  new,  per 

bundle  ...  19-20 

Leeks,  12  bundles  2  0-26 
Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz.  3  6-30 

Mint,  doz.  bunches  2  0-26 

Mushrooms, per  lb.  0  9-0  10 

—  broilers  ...  0  4-06 


Lychfees,  perbo."s.,. 

Melons    (English), 

each      

—  (Guernseyj     ... 
.  Cantaloupe    ... 

—  Valencia,  case 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish)       

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

bag       

— •  Brazils,     new, 

percwt. 
-~  Barcelona,  bag 

—  Cob,  per  lb. ... 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100 
Oranges — 

—  Natal  seedless, 
per  box 

—  Jamaica,  per 
case 

Peaches    (English) 

—  (French),  p.  bx. 
Pears     (English), 

per  bushel 

—  Williams(Frenc 
crate    ...        .„ 

—  Jargonelle,  j 
sieve    

—  Hazel, p. bushel 

—  PitKiasion 
Duchess,  per 
bushel 

—  (Californian) : 

—  Benrre  Hardy, 
per  box 

—  Duchess,  p. box 
Pineapples,  each  ... 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Plums  (English),  J 

sieve : 

—  Diamond 

—  Bush    ... 

—  Victoria 

—  Gisborne 

—  Belle  de  Louv- 
ain         

—  Cox'sEmperor 

—  Goliath 

—  (Californian),p. 
box        

—  Gages  (Eng- 
lish), i  sieve... 


s.d.  sd. 
10-13 

10-20 
0  9-  1  G 
16-26 
7  0~1J  0 

2  0-12  0 


3)  0-35  0 
30  0-32  0 
0  3  — 
10  0-14  0 


10  0-12  0 
2  0-12  0 
10-13 


19-20 
2  6-29 


5  6-60 

6  0-66 
2  0-40 
4  0-60 


2  0-23 
16-19 
2  0-26 

1  6-  1  9 

2  0-23 
2  0-26 

2  0-26 

5  6-70 

3  6-46 


a  Wholesale  Prices. 

Mushrooms,  but- 
tons, per  lb.   ...    0 

Mubtardand  Cress, 
per  dozen  pun.     1 

Onions  (Lisbons), 
per  box  ...    8 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag    3 

—  pickling,  pec 
busliel 3 

—  Valencia,  per 
case      7 

Parsley,  J  sieve    ...    1 
Peas  (English),  per 

bag      3 

Potatos    (English), 

perbushel      ...    1 
Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches    1 
Salsafy,  per  dozen 

bundles  ...    3 

Spinach,  J  sieve  ...    1 
Stachys     tuberosa, 

per  lb 0 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ...     2 

—  (English),  s.s...     2 

—  second  quality    1 

—  (Valencia),  per 
package         ».    4 

Watercress,  p.  flat    4 


s.d.sd. 

9-0  10 

0    — 

6-10  0 
6-4  6 

0-4  0 

0-8  0 
6    — 

0-4  0 

6-  1  9 

3-16 

6-4  0 
3-16 

34- 

0-2  6 
0-2  3 
6-  1  9 

6-7  6 
0-6  6 


Remarks. — There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  Apple 
trade,  especially  for  large  culinary  varieties.  Plums  have 
not  been  plentilul,  but  are  now  arriving  on  the  market  in 
increased  quantities :  their  prices  are  low,  except  for 
selected  fruits.  There  are  large  quantities  of  English  Pears 
on  the  market,  but  they  are  selling  slowly.  There  has  been 
a  good  demand  for  Californian  fruit,  which  doubtless  will 
continue.  Supplies  of  French  William's  Bon  Chretien 
Pears  are  practically  finished  :  a  few  crates  only  are  coming 
from  the  Paris  district.  Lemons  are  selling  freely,  but  con- 
signments are  short.  Home-grown  Tomatos  are  much 
cheaper  owing  to  larger  sujiplies.  £,  H-  R.,  Covent  GarJcri, 
Wednesday,  September  22,  1909. 


Potatos. 


percwt. 
Bedfords—  s.d.  s.d. 

British  Queen        ...  2  6-29 

Epicure        2  6-30 

Eclipse         2  9-30 

Blacklands 2  3-29 

Lincolns  — 

Epicure        2  3-26 

Sbarpe's  Express...  2  9-33 


percwt. 
LIncolns—  s.d.  s.d. 

British  Queen        ...  2  9-33 
Kents  - 
SharpL-  s  Express  ...  3  0-  3  3 

Epicuie         2  6-29 

May  Q,ieen 3  0-33 

Eclipse         3  0-33 

Snowdrops 3  0-38 


COVENT  GARDEN  FLOWER  MARKET. 

One  of  the  most  diOicult  matters  connected  with  these 
notes  is  the  quoting  of  prices.  If  they  are  placed  at  a  low 
estimate  the  country  buyer  complains  he  is  overcharged, 
but  if  they  are  given  high  those  who  sell  on  commission 
grumble.  There  is  a  surplus  of  most  subjects.  This 
morning,  after  the  close  of  the  market,  large  supplies  were 
left  unsold.  Good  specimen  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
were  obtainable  at  2s.  per  dozen;  yet  3s.  to  4s.  might  be 
regarded  as  an  average  value  ;  a  few  of  extra  special  quality 
make  fancy  prices,  but  ordinary  blooms  are  very  cheap. 
Asters  are  remarkably  good,  and  since  the  foreign  grower 
found  it  unprofitable  to  send  blooms,  English  growers  have 
been  doing  better.  Dahlias  do  not  make  the  prices  they  did 
in  former  years,  and  it  is  only  the  best  quality  blooms  that 
sell  at  remunerative  prices.  Roses  of  best  quality  have  been 
selling  better.  Supplies  of  Carnations  have  fallen  ofl  a  little, 
but  flowers  will  soon  be  available  from  plants  housed  early. 
Blooms  which  sell  one  morning  at  Is.  per  dozen  are  often 
worth  2s.  a  day  or  two  later.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  down 
in  price  again.  Gardenias  are  more  plentiful  and  are  not 
cleared  except  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  Of  hardy  flowers 
many  are  of  inferior  quality. 

Pot  Plants. 

There  is  not  much  that  is  new  in  this  department.  Chry- 
santhemums are  the  leading  feature  in  flowering  plants,  and 
it  IS  dithcult  to  give  their  prices,  which  range  from  3s.  to  30s. 
per  dozen,  but  9s.  to  12s.  per  dozen  is  an  average  quotation. 
Ericas  have  not  been  selling  readily.  Marguf;rites  are  well- 
flowered  and  have  good  foliage,  but  since  Chrysanthemums 
have  been  available  they  are  not  wanted.  Pelargoniums, 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  and  other  summer  flowers  are  not 
quite  finished.  Growers  of  Hardy  Evergreens,  Climbers, 
etc.,  have  already  commenced  to  send  in  supplies.  Wall- 
flowers and  various  other  hardy  plants  are  seen.  A.  H., 
Covent  Garden,  September  22,  1909. 


ENQUIRIES   AND    REPLIES. 

Hydrangea. — We  have  in  these  gardens  two 
plants  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  growing  in  tubs. 
One  plant  is  carrying  201  flower-trusses  and  the 
other  198.  The  tubs  are  about  2  feet  in  dianuter. 
Is  this  a  record?  H.  *?.,  Alice  Holt  GardenSj 
Farnham.  [We  have  no  records  in  this  matter 
(see  also  p.  220).— Eds.] 


ioTrecjpondcnk 


Remarks.— There  is  no  alteration  in  either  prices  or 
consignments.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St, 
rancras,  September  22,  1909. 


*  ^*  The  Editors  will  he  glad  to  rcceivp,  for 
consideration,  large  plwlographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
Ditntary  Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Amateur  Exhibitor  :  H.  F.  According  to  the 
Code  of  Rules  for  Judging,  issued  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  no  person  is 
allowed  to  compete  as  an  amateur  who  sells 
plants  (except  when  giving  up  possession  of  the 
place  where  they  grow,  or  in  the  case  of  new 
seedlings  or  sports),  grafts,  cuttings,  or  buds 
for  budding,  nor  any  person  in  the  employ  of 
a  nurseryman.  A  further  paragraph  states 
that  the  rule  does  not  necessarily  exclude  a 
person  who  occasionally  sells  surplus  produce 
arising  from  an  over-abundant  crop,  but  who, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  officials  of  the  show  at 
which  the  question  arises,  does  not  intention- 
ally grow  crops  for  sale.  An  amateur,  there- 
fore, is  a  person  who  grows  his  produce 
solely  for  his  enjoyment  or  domestic  use,  and 
not  with  the  object  of  pecuniarily  benefiting 
by  it.  Assuming  the  circumstances  arc  ex- 
actly as  stated  in  your  letter,  we  think  the 
accepted  rules  on  the  question  would  permit 
the  committee  to  regard  you  as  an  amateur. 

Belladonna  Lilt:  Amateur.  In  order  to  culti- 
vate Amaryllis  Belladonna  successfully  in  pots 
liberal  treatment  is  necessary.  The  best  time 
to  pot  the  bulbs  is  about  midsummer,  or  in 
early  winter,  after  they  have  fmishcd  flower- 
ing. Place  one  large  bulb  in  a  6-inch  pot,  or 
three  bulbs  in  a  7-inch  pot,  using  a  compost 
consisting  of  six  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part 
leaf-mould,  one  part  dried  cow  manure  and 
sufficient  coarse  sand  to  make  the  whole  porous. 
During  winter  the  bulbs  may  be  grown  in  a 
cold  fraitie,  affording  ventilation  on  favourable 
occasions  and  covering  the  glass  with  mats  or 
litter  during  severe  frosts.  When  the  plants 
are  growing  freely  in  late  winter  and  early 
spring  give  a  little  weak  manm'O  wali-r  occa- 
sionally. It  is  not  advisalde  to  repot  tiie  bulbs 
for  several  years  pruvidi'd  tlie  drainage  of  tlio 
pots  is  good  and  the  soil  sweet.  Remove  a 
little  of  the  surface  soil  after  the  flowering 
p('r!t)d,  replacing  this  with  equal  parts  fibnms 
loam    and    t-uw    manure.     Feed    liberally    with 
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manure   water   when    tlie   plant.5  are    growing. 
For  the  culture  of  the  plants  in  the  open  air, 
select  a  south  border  preferably  in  front  of  a 
greenhouse,  or  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  as 
the    Belladonna   Lily    is   not   perfectly   hardy. 
Take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and  m 
the  trench  thus  formed  put  a  4-inch  or  6-inch 
layer  of  brick  rubble   for  drainage  ;  over  this 
spread  a  layer  of  mamrre,  filling  up  with  good 
fibrous     loam     intermixed     with    a  little   leaf- 
mould.     Plant  the  bulbs  6  inches  to  9  inches 
deep,   placing   coarse   sand    around   each   as  it 
is  planted.     During  severe  weather  it  is  advis- 
able to  protect  the  young  growths  with  Fern 
bracken  or  similar  material.  JIulch  the  border 
annually  with  well-decayed  manure,  and  water 
liberally    if    the    weather    is    dry    during    the 
season  "of  active  growth. 
Book-keeping:     Anxious.     You     will     find     J. 
Thornton's    Primer    of     Book-keeping     (Mae- 
millan  &  Co. ;  Is.)  useful  for  your  purpose    or 
Fir-*t    Lessons    in    Book-keepinq     (JlacmiUan ; 
2s.  6d.)  by  the  same  author.     Evening  classes 
on   such   subjects   are   now   commonly   held   in 
most    districts ;    enquire    if    there    is   not    one 
within  easy  reach  of  your  neighbourhood. 
Culture  of  V.a.llot,4S  .ind  Neeines  :  Kcnsing- 
lon.     The  secret  of  success  with  these  bulbs  is 
not  to  disturb  them  while  the  soil  remains  m 
a  good   condition.      Some  of  the  finest  plants 
are  found  in  cottage  windows  in  country. dis- 
tricts, where  they  remain  in  the  same  pots  for 
many' years.     During  summer,  when  growth  is 
active,  Vallotas  require  an  abundance  of  water, 
with  occasional  applications  of  liquid  manure. 
Unlike   most   bulbous   plants,    Vallotas   should 
never  be  kept  dry  for  a  resting  season.     Repot- 
ting, when  necessary,  i5  best  done  in  September 
after  flowering.     Use  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam, 
mixing  with  it  a  little  leaf-mould,   dried  cow 
manure  and  coarse  sand.     Nerines  flower  best 
when  pot-bound,  so  that  it  is  not  advisable  to 
repot  them  till  the  bulbs  almost  crowd  each 
other  out  of  the  pot.     Potting  should  be  done 
in  July,  or  immediately  after  flowering,  about 
the  eiid  of  October.     As  Nerines  make  their 
growth    during    the    winter,    they    should    be 
grown   close   to   the   glass   in   a   pit   or   house 
facing    south.      Maintain    a    temperature    not 
lower  than  45°  to  50°  at  night-time,  rising  to 
55°  during  the  day.     Never  allow  the  soil  in 
the  pots    to   become   dry   during   the   growing 
season.     Liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial  when 
the  pots   are   full   of  roots.     In  spring,   when 
the    foliage    shows    signs    of    decay,    gradually 
withhold  -water  and  place  the  pots  in  a  frame 
where  the  bulbs  will  receive  a  thorough  baking 
from  the  sun.     In  August  or  September,  when 
growth  is  starting,  soak  the  soil  with  water, 
after   which  the   flower-spikes  will  soon  push 
forth.    For  a  potting  compost  use  the  following 
mixture :    three   parts    fibrous   loam,    one  part 
leaf-mould,   one  part  dried   cow   manure,   and 
plenty  of  coarse  sand.     (Gladiolus  next  week.) 
CycL-IMEN  :  G.  H.     When  once  the  plants  ai'e  so 
badly   infested   with  thrips,  as   those  you   de- 
scribe in  your  letter,  it  is  difficult  to  eradicate 
them.     The  pest  gets  down  in  the  crown,  be- 
tween the  leaf  and  flower  stalks,  consequently 
fumigation  is  not  perfectly  effective.  Your  best 
plan  will  be  to  thoroughly  wash  the  plants  in 
a  solution  of  nicotine  emulsion,  prepared  for 
use  according  to  the  directions  supplied  by  the 
makers.     This  washing  should  be  repeated  at 
frequent    intervals    before    the    plants    blooni. 
Keep  the  Cyclamen  apart  from  any  other  in- 
fested plants.    If  they  are  not  thoroughly  clean 
at  the  time  they  bloom,  the  plants  must  be 
fumigated    with    a   nicotine    compound.     Read 
the  article  on  thrips  on  p.  211. 
Exhibitions  :  jf?.  E.  G.  1,  The  Law  Reports  only 
quote  decisions  in  cases  which  are  heard  in  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  and  we  cannot  find  any 
case  reported  which  covers  the  precise  facts  to 
which  you  refer.     Technically,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  prevent  your  prosecuting  by  issuing  a 
summons  for  "  attempting  to  obtain  money  un- 
der false  pretences,"  w-here  the  fraudulent  in- 
tent is  obvious.     However,  the  jury  would,  cf 
course,  make  up  their  own  minds  in  each  par-^ 
ticular  case  as  to  whether  the  defendant  really 
intended  to   defraud,    or  whetlier  he  honestly 
thought  the  rule  was  one  which  would  not  be 
strictly  adhered  to.     Case  No.   1  seems  to  be 
the  most  flagrant.    In  case  No.  2  the  defendant 
would    probably   urge  that    he   thought   there 
would  be  no  objection  to  his  representing  the 


family  combined.  (2)  Under  the  circumstances, 
we  do  not  think  anyone  would  blame  you  for 
totalling  disqualifyiiig  the  exhibitor.  Steps  of 
this  kind  are  often  taken  in  competitions  of 
another  nature. 

Grapes  JIouldt  and  Spotted  :  E.  It".  The 
bunches  are  infested  with  mealy  bug  and  they 
are  in  a  very  dirty  condition  generally.  There 
is  no  disease  present.  Mealy  bug  can  be 
eradicated  by  means  of  a  brush  and  methylated 
spirit. 

Insect  in  Pot.ito  :  F.  T.  _M.  The  decayed 
Potato  is  swarming  with  one  of  the  spr-ing 
tails  (Lipura  fimetaria).  This  is  a  very  abun- 
dant insect,  and  often  swarms  in  soil  heavily 
charged  with  manure  or  other  rotting  vegeta- 
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tion.  Remove  decayed  vegetable  matter  and 
burn  it.  Give  the  land  a  good  dressing  of  gas 
lime  and  use  artificial  manures  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable. 

Musc.tT  Grapes  Diseased  :  H.  N.  The  berries 
are  affected  with  the  fungus  Gla-osporiuni  fruc- 
tigenum.  Apples  are  often  attacked  with  the 
same  disease.  Cut  out  and  burn  all  diseased 
berries  and  spray  the  vines  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  Potassium  sulphide.  Diseased 
Apples  should  also  be  burned. 

Names  of  Fruzts:  IT'.  L.  S.  1,  Beauty  of  Bath; 
2,  Kerry  Pippiu  ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert. — 
A".  B'ja'fnn.  The-fruits  were  not  numbered. 
The  large  Apples  are  Eckljnville  Seedling,  and 
the  smaller  ones  Dumelow's  Seedling  (syn.  Well- 
ington).— Zdlet.'  The  Plums  received  were 
covered  with  mould.— J.  B.  H.  1.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert  ;  2,  Manks  Codlin  :  3.  Tower  of. 
Glamis ;  4,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defiance.-^ 
Groves.    Pear  Beurre  d'Amaiws,  Apple  Lane's 


Prince    Albert. — Gorclonston.     1,    Manks    Cod- 
lin ;    2,   Lane's   Prince    Albert ;   3,    Dumelow's 
Seedling  ;  4,  Black  Diamond  ;  5,  Lord  SuflSeld ; 
6,     Lord     Grosvenor. — Hode/ins.       1,     Beurre 
Sterkmans  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel;  3,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey  ;   4,   Glc..i   Morijeau ;   5,   Beurre   Hardy ; 
6,  ConseiUer  de  la  Cour ;  7,  not  recognised ;  8, 
Beurre     d'Amanlis ;     9,     Chaumontelle ;     10, 
Doyenne  du  Comice. 
Names   of   Plants  :   S.    McG.   ifc   Son.    Pittos- 
porum    tenuifoliura    var.     Mayi. — Bev.   J.  A. 
Hyde.    Ilex  Cassine. — E.  F.     1,  Jlesembryan- 
themum   spectabile ;   2,   Lastrea   spinulosa ;  3, 
Polystichum    aculeatum ;    4,    Athyrium    Filii- 
fcemiua    cristata. — O.       1,    Staphylea    pinnata 
(Bladder  Nut);  2,  Polygonum  cuspidatum;  3, 
Colutea      arborescens      (Bladder     Senna) ;     4, 
Cupressus  nootkatensis ;  B.  T.     1,  Odontoglos- 
sum    gloriosum ;    2,    Oncidiuni    prsetextum;  3, 
Brassia   verrucosa  ;   4,   Oncidium   flexuosum. — 
.-1.  .¥.,  Barnet.    1,  Didymochtena  lunulata;2, 
Asplenium    Belangeri ;    3,    Codisum    (Croton) 
augustifolium  ;  4,  C.  Johannis ;  5,  C.  Evansia- 
num ;  6.  Ruellia  macrantha. — D.  M.     Semper- 
vivum   tortuosum   variegatum — the   tj'pe  form 
is   figured    in   Botanical   Magazine,   t.    296.— 
ir.  1).  B.     Asclepias  Curassavica. —  Worceskr- 
shire  Young  Gardener:    Catalpa  bignonioides. 
— }'.     Phlomis    fruticosa.-^i^.    A.    C.      Ligus- 
trum    lucidum    salicifolium. — J.    0.    S.     Both 
forms    of    Cattleya    Harrisoniana. —  IF.    L.    1, 
1,  No  flowers,  probably  Coronilla  glauca ;  2,  3, 
4,    garden   varieties   of   Montbretias    crocoBmi- 
flora ;    5,    Antholyza   paniculata ;   6,    a  Salvia, 
probably  S.  invoiucrata  (Bethellii) ;  send  vjhen 
in  flower. 
Prolification    in    Helenium    autumn.\le::  K. 
(See  fig.   95.)    This  is  a  case  of  prolification. 
■The  whole  capitulum  and  the  prolifications  in 
your    specimen    are    virescent,    the    branchlets 
appearing  to   arise   froai   tho     centre     of    the 
flower.     Prolification  in  this  species  is  not  to 
be  seen  frequently,  but  nevertheless  speciipens 
have  been  sent  us  previously,  aad  we  noi?  re- 
produce the  figure. 
Sequoia  gigantea  :  G.  C.     Your  tree  is  not  eo 
large  as  many  specimens  to  be   found  in  dif- 
ferent parts    of   the   couutry,    some    of  which 
are   upwards   of   100   feet   in   height. .  :  It,  cer- 
tainly   had    not    reached    its    full    limit   in  JO 
years,  which  is  only  a  short  time   in  the  life 
of  the  Sequoia,  and  has  probably  died  through 
the  soil  being  too  cold  and  wet,  as  this  tree 
requires  a  deep  but  moderately  dry  and  warm 
soil.     The   wood   i.->  of   little   value   except  for 
firewood  and  rough  fencing,  being  soft,  cross- 
grained,  and  stringy.  •     • 
TsEE   Planting   on    Disused   Pit   Banks  and 
Rubbish  Heaps  :   W.  P.    Several  pit  banks  in 
the    Black    Country    have    been    planted  with 
trees  during  the  past  five  years.    The  best  plan 
is  to  dig   fairlv  large  holes  and  to  put  mm 
fresh    soil,    say,    half-a-bushel    basket-full  in 
each.     The    best    trees   for   planting  are  those 
not  taller  than  12  or  18  inches,  as  the  situation 
on  these  mounds  is  an  exposed  one,  and  taller 
trees  are  liable  to  damage  by  wind.    Trties  of 
Scotch    Fir,    Austrian    and    Corsican    Pines, 
Spruce,  Alder,  Birch,  Wych  Elm  and  Turkey 
Oak  succeed  best.     Larch,  0:ik  and  Sycamore 
do  not  grow  so  freelv  as  the  other  kinds  najnM. 
The  Scotch  Fir,  Birch,  and  Alder  grow  rapidly 
after  two  years'    planting. 
Vallota  :  .-1.  7'.     We  can  only,  suppose  that  the 
-    firm   overlooked   the   condition   stated  in  your 
fir.st  letter.     At  any  rate,   it  is  a  commerc1.1l 
transaction   that  -we   cannot   discuss  in  these 
columns,  for  it  is  governed  by  ordinary  trade 
usage. 
Wonderbeeby  :  D.   M.  L.     See  fig.  73  in  the 
issue  for  September  4,  p.  172.     Information  o« 
this     subject     appeared     m     the     Gardeners 
Chronicle.   March  27.   1904,   p.    204.     See  also 
report  of  the  Scientific  Committee  in  the  last 
issue,  p.  207. 

Communications   Peccivcd..-E.  W.  (We  .^  gW  Jf.^ 
have  round  tho  ticatmont  fitisfactoiy.)— H.  fa.  ^.,  I' 
have  published  similar  reports  from  your  county)-B.  ut 
thanks  for  28.  received  for  tlie  R  f^-O.F.   bori-D.  u 
Fiskeville,  U.S.A.-H.  A.-M.  D.-F.  S.-^M.  N.-S.  »•<»• 
&  Sons-  George  Bunyard-^A.  B.  (Pear  Slug)-- J- ^^"'V; 
J    W.  P.-W,   H.   S,-E.  P.-F.  C.   P.-O.  M.-^-  ^ 
(thanks  for  Is.  for  the  B.G.O.  Fundl-H.  T.  A.-B.tt 
,1.  W.-W.  H.  B.-P.  J,  C.-C.  F.  B.-T.  H._J.S.B'_ 
P.  W.  P.  &  S.-T.  M.  N.-A.   S.,  Gerniany.-W-  "y, 
C^E.  L.-W.  F.-C.,H.  P.-J.  J.  T'-H.  W;-J.  D--I*-^- 
--w!  d:-M.  CS.-6.  C:-\:  D.  W.-H.  W.  WjrW.K 
-R.  Favrer-R.  R.  B.-H.  G,-U  S.-Dr.  K.-W."'' 
— L.-F.  C.  F. 
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A  Group  of   Ekemuri  in   Flower  in    Mr.   ISeamish's  Garden,   Ashhourne,   Co.  Cork. 
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THE    AMPEZZO    DOLOMITES. 

rp  HE  Ampezzo  Dolomites  are  not,  I  believe, 
genuine  Dolomites  at  all.   But,  anyhow. 


i 


they  are  strangely  beautiful,  and,  of 
their  beauty-spots,  Misurina  is  certainly  the 
most  marvellous.  A  large  and  hideous,  but 
delightful,  hotel  stands  on  the  ridge  at  the  end 
of  a  little  emerald  lake,  and  beyond  it  the 
gronnd  goes  falling  into  unimaginable  depths, 
on  the  far  ^ide  of  which  towers  gigantic  the 
back  wall  of  the  Cortina  Mountains— Mar- 
■narole,  Antelao,  and  the  Pfalzgau  stone  slopes 
up  among  the  wastes  at  the  back  of  Sorapiss. 
Then,  immediately  above  Misurina  to  the 
right,  looking  up  the  water  from  the  hotel, 
stands  the  gaunt  and  ghastly  mass  of  the 
Cadinenspitze,  which  from  Misurina  seems  only 
a  long  rampart  of  naked  jags ;  on  the  left  the 
ridge  and  high  round  tower  of  Popena  liides 
Cristallo.  The  lake  itself  is  deep-bosomed  in 
woods,  and  its  shores  artistically  wave  in  and 
out,  with  as  much  appearance  of  design  as 
any  Chinese  pool.  At  the  end,  mirrored  in 
the  green  water,  placed  uncannily  at  precisely 


the  right  point,  rise  the  three  tremendous 
peaks  of  the  Drei  Zinnen,  huge  pyramids  of 
naked  dolomite,  golden,  peach-coloured  or 
apricot  by  day,  beneath  a  blue  film  of  detritus  : 
and  on  a  luckj'  evening  (preferably  in  Septem- 
ber) glow  ing  to  an  incandescent  scarlet  at  the 
moment  of  sundown. 

And  the  actors  are  worthy  of  their  stage. 
On  the  grassy  lawn  by  the  roadway  abound 
huge  ancient  clumps  of  Gentiana  asclepiadea  ; 
the  woods  and  copsy  slopes  are  thickly  starred 
with  exquisite  Anemone  trifolia,  a  magnified 
counterpart  of  A.  nemorosa,  but  flushing  far 
more  commonly  to  a  celestial  blue.  Atragene 
flops  and  flounders  over  every  bush,  and  the 
air  is  sweet  with  the  pallid  clusters  of  Daphne 
striata  laxly  wandering  among  the  poached- 
egg-like  butterflies  of  Poh^gala  chamiebuxus. 
On  many  banks  the  white  Pinguicula  grows 
fine  and  fair  as  my  Haberlea  rhodopensis  vir- 
ginalis.  Here  and  there  on  high  knolls  in  the 
woodland  the  visitor  is  surprised  by  clumps  of 
Gentiana  acaulis,  and  sometimes,  on  a 
boulder,  by  straj-ed  seedlings  of  Saxifraga 
squarrosa.  I  even  found,  by  the  very  lake- 
side, a  truant  bush  or  two  of  Rhodothamnus 
Chama;cistus,  still  covered  with  its  wide 
salvers  of  pink. 

The  Col  di  Varda  is  that  neck  of  broken 
cliff  at  the  far  south  end  of  the  Cadinenspitze, 
just  above  the  hotel.  Thither  I  made  my  first 
expedition  from  Misurina.  Up  and  up  through 
that  delightful  forest  as  undergrowth,  was 
Bellidiastrum  Michelii,  like  drifted  snow,  and 
the  Anemone,  with  the  Atragene  lavishing 
everywhere  its  tone  of  purple.  Commoner 
plants  abound,  Arenarias,  Saxifraga  rotundi- 
folia,  Pinguicula,  and  masses  of  delicate  Silene 
pusilla,  virginal  in  the  purity  of  its  little 
flowers,  so  daintily  notched  at  their  edge.  But 
lovely  as  is  the  type,  it  can  never  hope  to 
rival  the  rose-red  form,  which  I  found  at 
Heiligenblut  (too  late  to  write  about  in  my 
last  letter— see  p.  67,  July  31,  1909).  This 
lived  in  running  water,  forming  wide  tufts  all 
covered  with  sprayed  blossom  of  the  purest 
and  most  brilliant  salmon-rose.  Fortunately 
it  has  arrived  safe  at  home,  where  I  hope  its 
beauty  may  as  bountifully  continue. 

The  path  now  wanders  towards  open  places, 
and  stone  slopes  are  seen  coming  nearer. 
Polygala  and  Daphne  cover  the  ground, 
the  bushes  of  Alpenrose  are  rich  with 
blossom.  And  then,  on  the  first  stony  bank, 
of  cliff  and  scree,  Rhodothamnus  begins  to 
come  by  its  own.  Here  and  there  one  has 
already  seen  it,  but  the  cliffs  and  crannies 
are  clearly  its  real  home.  For  Rhodothamnus 
Chamsecistus  is,  to  my  great  surprise,  one  of 
the  most  passionately  sasatile  of  rock-plants, 
haunting  microscopic  chinks  even  more  in- 
separably than  Potentilla  nitida,  and  almost 
as  exclusively  as  Phyteuma  comosum. 
Further,  though-  what  soil  it  has  is  vegetable 
humus,  all  the  rock  in  which  it  grows  is  clearly 
limestone  of  the  most  limy  character.  On 
these  bone-white  cliffs,  now  that  one  has 
come  up  above  the  Pine  woods  on  to  the  open 
slopes,  everywhere,  high  and  low,  are  flaunt- 
ing bushes  of  Rhodothamnus,  all  aglow  with 
their  wide  rosy  cups.  The  only  hope  of  get- 
ting sound  roots  is  from  small  seedlings, 
which,  when  gently  tugged  at  in  their  cleft, 
may  possibly  come  out  with  fibres  intact,  or 
by  a  rare  blessing,  the  sandwiching  slabs  may 
be  lifted  or  prised  away,  and  thus  the  whok 
plant  secured. 


Under  one's  feet  in  the  screes,  Saxifraga 
cfesia  and  S.  squarrosa  occur  in  insepar- 
able brotherhood.  I  started,  last  year, 
admirablj-  clear  and  definite  rheories  as  to  the 
distribution  of  these  two  Saxifrages,  so  dis- 
tinct and  yet  so  near.  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  one  occurred  in  one  region  and  one  in 
another.  Well,  now  I  have  all  my  mind  to 
unmake  again.  I  confess  I  can  trace  no  sort 
of  a  rule  to  judge  the  distribution  of  ctcsia  and 
squarrosa.  I  daren't  even  say  that  csesia. 
begins  lower  and  that  squarrosa  goes  higher  ; 
as  soon  as  I  think  I  have  settled  this  I  am  sure 
to  find  squarrosa  abundant  at  a  low  level  and 
csesia  at  a  high  elevation.  But  this  perversity 
is  nothing  compared  with  then-  habit  of  grow- 
ing together.  Wlij',  in  the  name  of  goodness, 
should  the  two  separate  species  have  ever 
been  evolved  if  their  only  result  is  to  form 
combined  colonies  ?  And  they  are  so  very 
close  together.  Surely  the  only  possible  rea- 
son for  such  a  clear,  though  minute  differ- 
entiation should  be  a  differentiation  of  habitat 
and  requirement?  And  jet,  apparently,  they 
have  gone  to  all  the  trouble  of  forming  two 
separate  species  with  no  other  motive  liian  to 
go  on  living  together  as  if  they  were  one. 
True  it  is  that  often,  in  other  ranges,  Saxi- 
fraga csesia  occurs  alone,  and  in  the  mossy 
gorges  of  Sotto  Agudo  S.  squarrosa  holds  sole 
sway;  but  here,  on  these  stony  slojjes,  it  is 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  until  at  last  one 
grows  perfectly  bewildered  and  unable  to  tell 
one  from  the  other. 

Higher  still,  and  higher,  among  big  naked 
cliffs  and  over  shingly  slopes  which  offer  the 
best  chance  for  strayed  seedlings  of  Rhodo- 
thamnus or  Potentilla  nitida.  For  this  sUvery 
jewel  now  clusters  densely  in  all  the  rock 
rifts,  though  I  will  not  j'et  treat  of  her  in 
detail,  until  we  come  to  the  high  ridges  of  the 
Drei  Zinnen,  where  it  forms  sheets  of  flower. 
Among  the  fallen  stones  grow  other  things — a. 
white  Silene  acaulis ;  here  and  there  a  rare 
tuft  of  Papaver  rhteticum,  an  exquisite  hamy,, 
blue-leaved  form  of  alpinum,  with  big  lemony 
blooms;  Gentiana  Clusii  (probably),  smaller  in 
flower  but  far  more  brilliant  in  blue  than  the- 
big,  dingy  goblets  of  acaulis  in  the  woods 
below ;  Rhodothamnus  everywhere  now,  in 
sheets  of  rosy  glory;  and,  under  one  damp 
rock,  in  a  barren  scree,  the  fragrant  lilac 
tufts  of  Iberidella,  with  big,  fringy  white  bells 
of  Soldanella  growing  in  the  mossy  dells  of 
shadow.  But  there  are  no  more  Saxifrages 
now  except  the  silver  stars  of  the  dingy-blos- 
somed S.  crustata,  which  in  these  limy  Alps 
seems  wholly  to  displace  wdiat  one  had  be- 
lieved to  be  the  universal  S.  Aizoon.  Begi- 
nald  Fancr. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


BERBERIS  GAGNEPAINII. 
This  elegant  Barberry  is  one  of  a  number 
of  closely-allied  forms,  or  species,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Northern  India  and  Western 
China,  several  of  which  have  been  raised  by 
Messrs.  J.  Vcitch  &  Sons  from  seeds  collected  for 
them  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson.  B.  Gagnepainii,  C. 
K.  Schneider  {Villi.  Ifcrb.  Soiss.,  2me  scrie,  vol. 
viii.,  1908,  p.  196)  (see  fig.  96),  first  flowered  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  in  1907,  and  was  then 
identified  at  Kew  with  15.  acuminata,  Franchct 
{BiiU.  Svc.  Bui.  Fraiirr,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  387),  and 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Maijaziae.  t.  8^85,  under 
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that  name,  and  described  by  Dr.  Stapf  as  differing 
from  the  Indian  B.  Wallichiana,  D.C.,  in  having 
narrower  leaves  with  a  longer  tapering  tip  and 
longer,  more  numerous,  stronger  marginal  spines. 
Typical  B.  acuminata  has  also  larger,  coarser, 
thicker  leaves,  armed  with  stouter  spines  than 
those  of  B.  Gagnepainii  j  this  is  also  under  cul- 
tivation by  Messrs.  Veitch.  How  far  these  dif- 
ferences in  foliage  and  habit  are  due  t«  local 
conditions  is  uncertain  ;  but  they  do  not  correlate 
with  obvious  floral  modifications.  Schneider 
founded  B.  Gagnepainii  on  Wilson's  No.  3,148. 
collected  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet,  and  the 
specimens  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  bearing  that 
number  have  smaller  leaves  than  the  present 
plant.      The   specimen  fio;ui'ed   in   the   liotaiu'-al 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 

ORCHIDS  AT  LYTHAM  HALL. 
The  collection  of  Orchids  in  the  gardens  of 
J.  Talbot  Clifton,  Esq.,  at  Lytham  Hall, 
Lytham.  has  become  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  in  Europe.  So  rapidly  has  the 
collection  increased,  that  a  new  block  of  houses 
has  been  constructed,  which  accommodate  the 
plants  comfortably,  there  being  separate  houses 
or  divisions  for  each  important  section.  The 
beneficial  results  following  this  provision  are 
already  to  be  seen.  The  main  block  of  com- 
modious, span-roofed  structures  are  fitted  in- 
ternally     with     the      latest     improvements      in 


Fig.  g5. — berberis  gagnepainii  :   flowers  yellow. 


Magamne.  is  numbered  1503,  and  recorded  as  a 
shrub  3  to  5  feet  high,  from  elevations  of  5,000 
to  6,000  feet.  So  it  is  a  little  uncertain  whether 
they  are  really  the  same.  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  of  a  delicate  yellow,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  a  pale,  glaucous  green,  changing  to  glaucous 
purple.  Seedlings  of  the  plant  now  figured  are 
3  feet  in  height  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  and 
it  is  estimated  they  will  grow  to  6  feet.  The 
habit  ie  compact,  and  the  plants  flower  and 
fruit  freely.  The  group  of  species  to  which  B. 
Gagnepainii  belongs  is  characterised  by  having 
four  seeds  in  each  berry,  or  at  least  by  having 
four  ovules  in  the  ovary,  for  sometimes  only  two 
or  three  develop  into  seeds.  They  are  attached 
by  relatively  long  stalks  or  funicles  to  the  base 
■^f  the  ovary.     W.   Bolting  Hemifley. 


staging,  and  ample  provision  is  made  for  the 
storage  of  rain-v/ater,  without  which  Orchids 
seldom  thrive  for  any  length  of  time.  A  beauti- 
ful feature  on  the  outside  of  the  main  block  is 
made  by  a  broad  rockery,  extending  along  the 
end  and  sides  of  the  block,  and  planted  with  a 
great  variety  of  Alpine  and  herbaceous  plants. 
Good  hybrids,  fine  varieties  of  showy  species, 
and  pretty,  curious,  and  interesting  Orchids 
alike  find  a  place  in  the  Lytham  Hall  collec- 
tion ;  but  the  natural  species  are  the  special 
favourites,  as  might  be  e.tpected,  seeing  that 
Mr.  Talbot  Clifton,  during  his  many  years 
exploring  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is 
familiar  with  them  in  their  native  habitats. 
Many  of  the  plants  have  been  obtained  on  these 
journeys,     and    some    rare    and    probably    new 


species  which  are  just  establishing  themselves 
were  collected  by  Mr.  and  jMrs.  J.  Talbot  Clifton 
on  their  tour  in  the  East  this  year,  when  they 
visited  Ceylon,  Java,  the  Malay  district,  the 
Philippine  Isles,  and  Burmah,  from  most  of 
which  districts  plants  were  collected,  Mrs. 
Talbot  Clifton  finding  Phalsenopsis  tetraspis,  a 
feat  which  no  other  European  lady  has  yet 
accomplished. 

In  the  first  house  entered  on  a  recent  visit  to 
Lytham,  we  found  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Aerides,  Vandas,  Saccolabiums,  Angrsecums,  and 
allied  plants.  Evtery  species  obtainable  was 
present,  and  some  of  the  rarest,  including  both 
the  white  and  yellow  forms  of  Yanda  Dearei, 
had  been  personally  collected  or  imported  direct. 
The  fine  spikes  of  Vanda  ccerulea,  the  white, 
fragrant  sprays  of  the  plant  known  in  gardens 
as  Saccolabium  Harrisonianum,  Angrsecum 
Eichlerianum,  and  some  others  were  in  bloom. 
An  enormous  mass  of  Vanda  Roxburghii  at- 
tracted attention,  also  some  grand  specimens  of 
Angrfficum  sesquipedaie,  now  developing; 
flowers,  Angra3cum  inbricatum,  and  the  yellow 
Vanda  spathulata,  collected  in  Ceylon.  In  the 
next  division  was  a  remarkable  collection  of 
Coelogynes,  including  recently-imported  plants 
of  C.  Rochussenii,  and  some  undetermined 
species  lately  collected  ;  also  a  number  of  species 
of  Catasetum,  some  of  the  plants  being  in  bud. 
There  were  many  Eulophias  and  Microstylis, 
including  the  low-growing  M.  commelynsefolia, 
covering  the  surface  of  the  pot  in  which  it  is 
grown ;  Cynorchis  purpurescens,  and  other 
Cynorchis  in  flower ;  also  Calanthe  Masuca, 
Chytroglossa  Marileonise,  Sigmatostalix  radi- 
cans,  Polystachya  campyloglossa,  with  singu- 
larly-formed flowers,  and  a  number  of  other 
species  of  botanical  interest. 

In  the  next  warm  house,  a  quantity  of 
Calanthe  vestita  varieties,  C.  rosea,  and  other 
Orchids  brought  from  Singapore  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  Acanthophippium  bicolor,  and  many 
rare  species   were   showing  flower. 

The  Odontoglossums. 

Included  in  the  collection  of  Odontoglossums 
was  a  very  fine  lot  of  0.  crispum,  among  which 
were  many  choice  varieties  and  spotted  forms. 
The  plants  were  in  splendid  condition,  but  the 
show  of  flowers  was  made  chiefly  by  the  hybrids, 
w^hich  are  grouped  at  the  ends  of  the  houses.  In 
one  of  the  groups  of  plants  in  bloom  was  a  dis- 
tinct hybrid  with  finely-formed  flowers,  the 
sepals  of  which  were  cowslip-yellow  evenly 
blotched  with  red-brown,  the  broad  petals,  which 
are  white  at  the  base  and  canary-yellow  on  the 
margins  and  tips,  being  without  spot.  Another 
hybrid  of  unknown  parentage  had  white  flowers, 
prettily  spotted  with  purple,  and  resembling  a 
large,  spotted  0.  Pescatorei.  At  the  end  was  a 
healthy  lot  of  Disas,  D.  grandiflora  having  re- 
cently flowered.  This  house,  like  most  of  the 
others,  has  the  staging  arranged  with  the  lower 
tier  spread  with  shingle  for  giving  off  moisture, 
the  plants  being  arranged  on  the  open  woodwork 
stage  above.  In  another  cool  house  there  is  no 
lower,  moisture-holding  stage,  but  the  moisture 
evaporates  from  the  somewhat  raised  natural 
earth  base  of  the  house.  This  arrangement  over 
comes  the  difficulty  often  experienced  where  the 
lower  staging  for  giving  moisture  is  arranged, 
and  which  interferes  with  the  equal  distribution 
of  the  heat  from  the  water  pipes. 

In  the  next  cool  house,  containing  Odontoglos- 
sums, Cochliodas,  and  Odontiodas,  the  arrange- 
ment of  plants  in  bloom,  included  the  rare 
Odontoglossum  crocidipterum,  a  very  fine  variety 
of  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri,  O.  Rolfece,  O. 
Cooksonii,  0.  grande,  several  good  0.  Adrianse, 
and  other  species  and  hybrids.  A  large  specimen 
of  Odontoglossum  coronariuin  suspended  over- 
head promised  well  for  bloom. 

The  large,  new,  span-roofed  house  had  in  the 
main  division  a  very  complete  collection  of  Den- 
drobiums,  some  of  the  rarer  plants  having  special 
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interest  to  their  owMer  as  being  his  own  intro- 
ductions. These  included  an  interesting  lot  of 
Burmese  species,  of  which  P.  ciliatum  had  many 
plants  in  flower.  So  also  had  the  well-grown  batch 
of  D.  f'srnio.'^um  giganteum,  whose  large,  snow- 
white  fiovrers  showed  great  variation  in  the  tint 
of  the  yellow  on  the  labellums,  some  of  them 
being  red,  at  the  base.  A  batch  of  the  typical  D. 
I'halfienopsis,  generally  called  D.  Statterianum  in 
gardens,  had  many  sprays  of  rose-purple  flowers, 
quite  distinct  from  the  D.  Phalsnopsis  Schro- 
derianum  flowering  beside  it,  and  with  a  good 
number  of  the  graceful,  rose-coloured  D, 
bigibbum.  Others  noted  in  bloom  were  D. 
Fytchianum,  D.  glomeratum,  D.  crystallinum 
album,     D.     cariniferum,     D.     longicornu,     D. 


Cattleyas,  some  of  which  were  in  flower,  the 
superb  B.-C.  Cliftonii,  which  secured  a  First-class 
Certificate  on  December  8,  1908,  was  in  excellent 
condition,  and  Mr.  Float,  the  gardener  at  Lytham 
Hall,  has  succeeded  in  establishing  a  duplicate 
plant.  In  these  houses  we  noticed  a  considerable 
number  of  Cattleya  Iris  in  flower ;  a  very  dark 
Laelio-Cattleya  Gottoiana ;  several  good  L.-C. 
Nysa,  of  which  Clifton's  variety  was  much  the 
best ;  some  hybrids  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora, 
including  the  new  Sophro-Lselio-Cattleya  de  Vere 
Beauclerk  {L.-C.  Bletchleyensis  X  S.-L.  heaton- 
ensis),  with  a  three-flowered  inflorescence  of 
Cattleya-shaped,  rose-purple  flowers,  with  ruby- 
red  veining  on  the  lip.  The  collection  contains  a 
full   set  of   species   and   hybrids   of   Gymbidium, 


Fig.  97. — cypRiPEDiuM  parviflorum. 

Sepals  and  petals,  brown-purple;   lip,  yellow.      (See  p.  228.) 


secundum,  D.  erireflorum,  D.  lamellatum,  and 
other  rare  species.  ^Vhen  the  wide  range  of  the 
natural  habitats  of  the  various  species  grown 
together  in  this  house  is  considered,  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  all  should  represent  such  fine  condition. 
A  cooler,  drier  house  is  used  for  the  deciduous 
varieties  after  the  flowering  period. 

The  next  large  intermediate  house  range  con- 
tained, in  the  first  division,  a  good  selection  of 
Cattleyas  and  Cattleya  hybrids,  with  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  data)  as 
a  central  plant  at  the  entrance.  This  plant  had 
four  very  strong  spikes  of  its  large,  fragrant, 
white  flowers.  Around  this  specimen  were  grouped 
hybrid  La'lio-Cattleyas  in  bloom,  of  which  there 
is  a  very  rich  collection.  Among  a  batch  of  Brasso- 


Lycast«,  Masdevallia,  and  other  important  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  had  an  interesting  series  in 
bloom,  and  especially  the  Masdevallias,  INlil- 
tonias,  Pleurothallis,  and  Oncidium.  Stenoglot- 
tis  longifolia,  Ancistrochllus  Thompsonianus, 
Catasetum  fimbriatum,  some  Cycnoches,  a  well- 
flowered  lot  of  Vanda  Kimballiana,  Zygopetalum 
Roeblingianum,  a  bright  lot  of  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum.  tlie  singular  and  extremely  rare  Chondro- 
rhyncha  Lendyana,  .somo  Pleiones,  and  many 
other  pretty  and  rare  plants  were  also  in  bloom. 
Tiie  PhaliTOopsis  house  contained  a  vigorous 
collection  of  most  of  the  best  species,  the  I'. 
amabilis  Rimcsladiann  having  been  brought  from 
Java  on  the  last  visit,  and  these  have  flowered 
well  for  a  long  time,  bearing  still  many  sprays  of 


large,  white  flowers.  There  were  also  wonderful 
collections  of  Bulbophyllums,  Cirrhopetalums, 
and  MegacliniumSj  all  the  varieties  available  in 
cultivation  being  included,  as  well  as  some  re- 
cently-collected species,  which  are  thought  to  be 
new.  Cirrhopetalum  pulchrum  var.  Cliftonii  was 
a  very  fine  plant ;  C.  ornatissimum,  C.  Thouarsii, 
and  others  bear  pretty  umbels  of  flowers ;  all 
the  large-growing,  eastern,  evergreen  Bulbo- 
phyllums and  Trias  picta,  and  other  allies  of 
Bulbophyllum  were  in  excellent  condition. 

Cypripediums  are  not  favourites  at  Lytham, 
but  a  small  collection  is  cultivated,  and  some 
specimens  were   in  flower. 


WIGTONSHIRE  GARDENS. 

During  the  past  month  I  had  the  privilege, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  Mrs. 
McDouall,  of  Logan,  and  Lady  Augusta  Orr- 
Ewing,  of  visiting  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
gardens  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.  Notwith- 
standing the  recent  unfavourable  weather,  with 
its  constant  "  sound  as  of  an  abundance  of  rain," 
Logan  Gardens,  when  I  saw  them  on  September 
4,  were  full  of  interest,  likewise  of  promise  for 
abundant  autumn  bloom.  The  Carnations, 
Roses,  Begonias  and  Sweet  Peas  were  especially 
effective.  A  new  rock-garden  has  been  recently 
created  by  AFr.  Findlay,  the  gardener,  and  it  al- 
ready shows  features  of  floral  fascination,  espe- 
cially in  the  direction  of  Alpines  and  miniature 
campanulate  flowers.  Conspicuous  among  re- 
cent additions  to  the  herbaceous  borders  have 
been  a  luminous  scarlet  Salvia  and  the  dis- 
tinctively-coloured Astilbe  Davldii.  The  Sola- 
nums.  Allamanda.s  and  Bougainvilleas  in  the  con- 
servatories have  been  glorious,  so  also  have  the 
magnificent  "  Malmaison  "  Carnations.  Logan 
Gardens,  in  which  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDouall 
take  a  practical  interest,  are  at  this  season  ex- 
tremely picturesque,  and  they  have  in  addition 
this  peculiar  charm,  that  at  every  turn  unex- 
pected beauties  are  suddenly  and  radiantly  re- 
vealed. 

At  Corsewall  Gardens,  which  I  visited  on  the 
invitation  of  Mr.  Carrick  Buchanan's  capable 
gardener  (Mr.  McColin),  who  has  of  late  effected 
some  striking  transformations  there,  I  was 
greatly  impressed  by  the  vista  of  the  herbaceous 
border  which,  immediately  on  entering,  illumi- 
nated the  gaze.  The  floral  combinations  are,  in 
deed,  supremely  attractive.  They  have  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  background  of  Wichuraiana 
Roses,  and  the  choicest  Sweet  Peas  The 
flower  garden  fronting  the  mansion,  which  looks 
out  upon  Loch  Ryan,  has  also  much  fascination, 
and  the  Hydrangeas  in  the  surrounding  woodlands 
are  the  grandest  I  have  seen,  H.  paniculata  being 
especially  impressive.  Mr.  Findlay  (of  Logan 
Gardens)  tells  me  that  this  variety  is  strikingly 
effective  when  grown  upwards  through  the  dark, 
contrasting  branches  of  Prunus  Pissardii,  the 
Persian  Plum. 

Lady  Augusta  Orr-Ewing's  garden,  situated 
above  a  very  famous  Glen  near  Port  Patrick,  is 
also  highly  interesting  from  various  points  of 
view,  and  under  the  supervision  of  her  ladyship's 
gardener  (Mr.  Jowett),  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. He  receives  every  encouragement  from 
Lady  Augusta,  who  is  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Glasgow.  Lord  Glasgow's  garden  at  Kel- 
burne  is  exquisitely  illustrated  in  Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell's  latest  book.  Lady  Augusta  is  espe- 
cially attracted  by  the  culture  of  Ferns,  Sweet 
Peas,  Roses  and  Oriental  Lilies,  which  are  grown 
with  wonderful  success.  Lilium  giganteum,  in 
the  gardens  at  Dunskey,  is  a  veritable  giant,  and 
worthy  of  its  name.  » 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fruit  under 
glass  at  Castle  Kennedy,  inasmuch  as,  by  the 
time  I  cycled  there,  it  was  growing  late  in  the 
day,  and  the  gardener.  Mr.  Cruden,  was  absent; 
hut  Viscountess  Dalrymple.  who  wns  residing  at 
Lochinch  Castle,  showed  to  me  all  the  objects 
of  chief  interest  in  the  private  flower  garden, 
wiiich  was  looking  its  loveliest  in  the  sunlight 
of    a    tranquil    and    exquisite    day.      Especially 
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.charming  were  the  Roses,  Nymph^as,  herbaceous 
plants  (including  the  Gentians  and  Anchusas), 
and  flowering  trees,  of  which  there  is  a  good 
collection  at  Lochinch,  as  of  Pines,  and  Cedars 
and  Araucarias  at  Castle  Kennedy.  The  "  wild 
garden  "  of  the  Viscountess,  situated  in  a 
sheltered  wood  behind  the  castle,  in  which  she 
cultivates  several  Japanese  Lilies  such  as  Liliuni 
auratum  and  L.  speciosum,  with  gratifying  re- 
sults, is  exceedingly  interesting.  If,  as  I  con- 
ceive, environment  means  inspii'ation,  then  the 
proud  owner  of  Lochinch  and  Castle  Kennedy 
should  unquestionably  be  the  most  inspired  of 
men.  For  that  renov.'ned  region  of  terraces  and 
lakes,  and  gardens,  set  in  a  frame  of  grandly- 
wooded  hills,  may  be  described  as  Nature,  glori- 
fied by  Art.  David  li.  Williamson,  Manse  of 
Kirimaiden,   Wiglonshire,  Scotland. 


PLANT    NOTES. 


HARDY  GYPRIPEDIUMS. 

(Concluded  from  page  210.) 

C.  M0NTANU5I  (C.  occidentalc)  [Bot.  Mag.,  tab. 
7319]. — A  beautiful  and  distinct  little  species  in- 
troduced from  North-western  America  in  1883. 
Three  or  four  flowers  are  borne  on  each  st«ni. 
The  sepals  are  brownish-purple  ;  the  lip  is  white, 
striped  with  red  inside.  This  is  one  of  the 
easiest  of  the  smaller  kinds  to  cultivate,  and  it  is 
quite  hardy. 

C.  PARViFLORUM  (sce  fig.  97). — As  may 
he  seen  from  the  accompanying  illustration, 
this  North  American  species  is  eminently 
suitable  for  pot  culture,  as  well  as  for  growing 
out-of-doors.  The  stems  are  leafy,  about  18  inches 
high,  and  bear  usually  two  flowers.  These  are 
fragrant,  with  yellow  lips,  and  brown-purple 
sepals  and  petals.  This  species  is  sometimes  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  C.  pubescens,  but  although 
there  are  intermediate  forms  connecting  the  two, 
for  garden  purposes  they  are  quite  distinct.  In 
troduced  in  1759. 

C.  PUBESCENS  IBot.  Mag.,  tab.  911].— This  is 
a  robust  species  which  was  introduced  in  179C 
from  North  America.  The  plant  grows  about 
2  feet  high,  and  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  for  the 
shady  rock-garden.  The  large  flowers  are  borne 
two  or  three  on  a  stem ;  they  have  pale  yellow 
lips  and  twisted  yellow  sepals  spotted  with 
brown. 

C.  Regin^  (syn.  C.  spectabile)  [Bot.  Mag.. 
tab.  216]. — This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the  genus 
and  the  easiest  to  grow.  It  will  thrive  well  in 
a  shady  border  and  form  large  tufts,  with  many 
stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  two  or  three  flowers 
being  borne  on  each  stem.  These  are  pure 
white,  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  lip  suffused 
a  rich  rose  colour.  This  species  is  known  as  the 
Mocassin  flower.  A  pure  white  variety  has  been 
in  cultivation,  but  is  probably  lost.  The  type 
has  been  in  cultivation  since  1731. 

C.  THUNBEEcn  (see  fig.  98). — This  is  the 
Japanese  form  of  C.  macranthum,  with  rather 
smaller  and  paler-coloured  flowers.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  a  garden  point  of  view. 

C.  TiBETicuii  (see  fig.  139  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  2,  1906,  p.  347).— A  hand- 
some species  from  Western  China  and  Tibet, 
whence  it  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
&  Sons  through  their  collector,  Mr.  Wilson. 
It  was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  1907.  It 
somewhat  resembles  C.  macranthum  in  habit  and 
iorm  ;  the  flowers,  however,  are  larger,  with  sepals 
tesselated  dark  purple,  and  a  chocolate-purple 
coloured  lip. 

C.  VE.NTRICOSU.M  (sco  fig.  99). — A  natural 
hybrid  from  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  growing  in 
^:ompany  with  its  two  parents,  C.  Calceolus  and 
C.  macranthum.  It  is  intermediate  in  habit 
between  the  two  parents. 

In  planting  Cypripediums,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  they  dislike  open  situations  and 
■drying  winds.  The  places  they  prefer  are  moist, 
well-drained  rockeries  facing  to  the  north  or 
west,  the  shady  banks  of  small  strearof*.-  and  the 
Jiardy  fernery.     TI'.  I. 


LILIUM    SULPHUREUM. 

Of  the  remarkable  Lilies  introduced  from  Up- 
per Burmah  about  20  years  ago  this  has  proved 
the  most  amenable  to  cultivation.  It  flowers  in 
late  summer  and  early  autumn,  and  is,  therefore, 
particularly  valuable  for  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory  at  that  time. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  consider- 
able importations  of  this- Lily  have  been  made, 
and  its  large,  compactly-formed  bulbs  can  now  be 
purchased  at  a  moderate  rate.  LUium  sulphureum 
may  be  either  grown  in  pots  or  planted  in  a 
prepared  bed,  this  latter  method  being  prefer- 
able. 

In  favoured  parts  of  the  country  the  plant  may 
be  regarded  as  hardy,  but  in  other  districts,  even 
if  protected  from  the  winter's  frost,  it  flow'ers  so 
late  that  many  of  the  blooms  fail  to  develop, 
hence  the  species  must  be  regarded  generally  as 
a  greenhouse  subject. 

Good  examples  of  this  Lily  will  attain  a  height 
of   5   feet  to   10   feet,   the   long   wand-like   stem 


Fig.    98. — CYPRIPEDIUM    THUNBERGH. 
Flowers,  pale  purple. 

being  very  thickly  clothed  with  narrow  leaves 
which  when  young  are  tinged  with  reddish- 
brown.  As  in  many  other  Lilies,  the  leaves 
widen  considerably  towards  the  top  of  the  stem. 
The  flowers  are  amongst  the  largest  of  the  trum- 
pet-flowered section,  being  creamy-white  tinged 
on  the  exterior  with  reddish-brown  and  suffused 
inside  with  rich  yeUow. 

A  notable  feature  is  the  production  of  com- 
paratively large  bulbils  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum). 
These  bulbils  afford  a  ready  means  of  mcrease, 
though,  of  course,  they  are  some  time  before 
they  attain  the  flowering  size. 

Lilium  sulphureum  (see  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration, Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  7,  1900) 
was  first  shown  in  flower  by  Messrs.  Low 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  June  25,  1889,  when  a  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  it  under  the  name 
of  Lilium  Wallichianum  superbum.  Though  Mr. 
Baker,  of  Kew,  was  responsible  for  this  name, 
it  aroused   a   good   deal   of   controversy   on  the 


ground  that  the  Lily  in  question  was  specifically 
distinct  from  Wallich's  Lily.  After  a  year  or 
two,  Mr.  Baker  raised  it  to  specific  rank  and 
named  it  Lilium  sulphureum. 

The  latter  part  of  the  '80s  was  remarkable 
for  the  introduction  of  several  striking  Burmese 
Lilies;  in  1888  Lilium  nepalense  was  received, 
the  next  year  Lilium  sulphureum,  followed  soon 
afterwards  by  Lilium  primulinum,  shown  under 
the  specific  name  of  claptonense  (now,  I  believe, 
lost  to  cultivation),  and,  lastl}',  Lilium  Bakeri- 
anura  or  Lowii.      11'. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


CLETHRA. 

The  Clethras  are  as  a  rule  at  their  best  during 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  September. 

C.  alnifolia,  the  Sweet  Pepperbush  of  the 
United  States,  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  best 
of  flowering  shrubs. 

It  forms  a  freely-branched,  rather  upright- 
growmg  deciduous  shrub,  that  reaches  a  height 
of  3  feet  to  5  feet.  The  flowers  are  borne  freely 
in  spike-like  racemes,  being  white  and  very 
fragrant.  Though  it  does  not  flower  tdl  the 
latter  part  of  August  ui  the  open,  this  Clethra 
readily  lends  itself  to  forcing,  and  good  examples 
have  before  now  been  noted  at  the  Temple  Shows. 

There  are  four  varieties  of  Clethra  alnifolia, 
but  the  most  marked  is  that  known  as  tomentosa. 
Apart  from  its  decidedly  tomentose  character, 
this  variety  does  not  flower  till  two  or  three 
weeks  after  the  type,  for  which  reason  it  is 
particularly  valuable. 

Other  species  are  the  larger-growing  Clethra 
acuminata,  also  a  native  of  North  America,  and 
the  Japanese  Clethra  canescens.  This  last  is  said 
to  attain  the  dimensions  of  a  small  tree  in  its 
habitat,  but  it  flowers  freely  in  Britain  as  a  bush. 
The  blossoms,  however,  are  for  the  most  part 
over  before  those  of  Clethra  alnifolia  are  ex- 
panded. 

Clethras  delight  in  a  cool,  moist  soil  of 
a  peaty  nature,  such  as  Rhododendrons  thrive 
in  ;  indeed,  it  is  useless  to  plant  them  in  dry  or 
chalky  soils. 

A  member  of  the  genus  widely  removed  from 
the  preceding  species  is  Clethra  arborea,  a  sniall 
evergreen  tree  native  of  Madeira.  Good  ex- 
amples may  sometimes  be  met  with  in  con- 
servatories. The  spikes  of  waxy-white  flowers 
somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley ;  they  are  produced  freely  during  the 
autumn  months.      11'. 


FOREIGN    GORRESPONDENGL 


ACTINIDIA    CHINENSIS. 

Several  members  of  this  Department  were 
greatly  interested  in  the  Supplementary  Illus- 
trf^tion  of  Actinidia  chinensis  and  the  account 
of  its  flowering  in  England^  as  given  in 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  July  31  last. 
Seme  of  your  English  readers  might  likewise  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  vine  has  already 
flowered  for  three  consecutive  years,  beginning 
in  1907,  at  the  Plant  Introduction  Garden  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  at 
Chico,  California.  The  plants  belonging  to  the 
department  were  secured  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Hankow,  China,  in  1904,  from  Chung- 
king, and  were  said  to  have  been  from  the  same 
lot  which  was  secured  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  on 
the  borders  of  Yunnan,  when  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons. 

Although  flowering  profusely,  the  plants  at 
Chico  have  not  produced  fruit.  An  observer  at 
the  garden  reported  that  the  flowers  were  appa- 
rently perfect,  and  that  he  pollinated  some  by 
hand,  but  that  in  each  case  the  stigmas  withered 
and  died.  Plants  propagated  from  the  original 
importation  and  seedlings  grown  from  a  later 
one  have  been  widely  distributed  in  the 
Pacific  and  Gulf  States  of  the  Union.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  beautiful  plant  may  soon  be 
found  fruiting,  especially  near  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  where  the  climate  is  probably  much 
better  suited  to  it.  The  plant  is  a  very 
rapid  grower.  Walter  Fischer,  United  States 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  (Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry),   Wa^hingt'OTif  D.C. 
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THE    FERNERY. 


THE  POLYSTICHUMS. 
The  shield  Ferns  of  Great  Britain  embrace 
three  species,  viz.,  P.  Lonchitis,  the  Holly  Fern, 
P.  aculeatum,  the  Hard  Shield  Fern,  and  P.  an- 
gulare,  the  Soft  Shield  Fern,  all  of  which  dis- 
play that  peculiar  mitten  or  fingerless  glove- 
shaped  segmentation  characteristic  of  the  genus. 
They  obtain  their  popular  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  spore  heaps  are  protected,  not  by  a 
kidney-shaped  indusium  or  cover  as  in  the  Las- 
treas  (Nephrodiums)  attached  to  the  frond  at 
the  indentation,  but  by  a  perfectly  round  or 
shield-shaped  cover  attached.  Mushroom 
fashion,  at  the  centre.  A  further  peculiarity 
which  facilitates  identification  of  the  species 
early  in  the  year,  when  the  fronds  arise,  is  that 
after  the  tip  has  uncoiled  to  some  extent  the 
coil  turns  over  backwards,  while  in  the  Lastreas 
it  merely  loosens  so  as  to  form  a  long  hook, 
pendulous  in  front  of  the  frond.  The  mitten- 
shaped  sub-divisions  are  serrate  with  acute 
points,  a  pointed,  thumb-shaped,  secondary  sub- 
division projecting  at  an  angle  from  the  base  on 
the  upper  side,  thus  imparting  the  resemblance 
to  a  fingerless  glove.  In  the  Holly  Fern  (P. 
Lonchitis),  whicli  in  this  country  is  a  true  moun- 
tain Fern,  being  rarely  found  below  2,000  feet  (I 
have  found  it  at  1,100  feet),  the  frond  is  only 
once  divided,  the  pinn;H3  or  side  divisions  being 
somewhat  leathery  and  of  the  shape  described 
throughout,  a  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  since 
young  plants  of  P.  aculeatum  strongly  resemble 
this  species,  but  always  have  the  pinnae  sub 
divided  again.  P.  Lonchitis,  reported  to  havo 
been  found  at  lower  levels,  have  frequently  been 
misnamed,  owing  to  neglect  of  this  character- 
istic. The  fact,  however,  that  this  undivided 
feature  constitutes  the  main  difference  between 
P.  Lonchitis  and  P.  aculeatum  involves  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  direction  of  variation.  Both  P. 
aculeatum  and  P.  angulare  vary  considerably, 
and  often  in  the  direction  of  extra  division,  their 
normally  bipiunate  fronds  becoming  tri-  and 
even  quadripinnate.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that 
any  sport  in  this  direction  in  P.  Lonchitis  would 
lead  to  its  acceptance  as  P.  aculeatum,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  writer  found  among  a  colony 
of  P.  Lonchitis,  on  Ben  Lawers,  a  plant  which 
exactly  resembled  P.  aculeatum.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  fact  that  unaccountable  plants  of  P.  aculeatum 
have  cropped  up  in  P.  Lonchitis  spore  sowings. 
Whether  such  plants  represent  decomposite 
sports  of  P.  Lonchitis  or  the  results  of  stray 
spores  of  P.  aculeatum,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
ascertain.  One  thing  is  certain,  however,  and 
that  is  that  if  P.  Lonchitis  be  removed  from  its 
natural  high-level  habitats  to  ordinary  low-level 
situations,  it  persistently  retains  its  mountain 
once-divided  character.  Crested  forms  of  this 
have  been  found  several  times,  so  in  this  direction 
it  may  be  considered  as  amenable  to  variation,  as 
its  very  protean  congeners.  P.  aculeatum,  the 
Hard  Shield  Fern,  grows  to  a  much  larger  size 
than  P.  Lonchitis.  Its  fronds  are  bipinnate, 
have  a  shiny,  hard  surface,  and  are  somewhat 
narrowly  lance-shaped  in  outline.  It  is  inter- 
mediate between  P.  angulare  and  P.  Lonchitis 
both  in  texture  and  habitat,  being  found  in 
abundance  in  Scotland,  especially  in  the  glens. 
P.  angulare  is  rare  in  that  country,  occurring 
only  sparsely  on  the  border  counties,  though 
the  writer  found  a  solitary  plant  in  Perthshire, 
where  it  had  not  previously  been  recorded.  It 
was  growing  amid  a  colony  of  P.  aculeatum,  and 
thus  forms  a  sort  of  parallel  with  the  plant  of 
aculeatum  found  among  Lonchitis  above  alluded 
to.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  three  species,  since,  al- 
though P.  angulare  is  much  softer,  it  has  not  the 
lucent  character  of  P.  aculeatum,  and  differs 
somewhat  in  the  outline  of  the  frond.  I  have 
found  examples  witli  angulare  characters  com- 
bined with  aculeatum  toughness  and  lucency, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  to  which 
species    they    should    be    allocated.      The    idea 


has  been  suggested  that  in  more  southern 
parts  P.  aculeatum  becomes  transformed  into  P. 
angulare  ;  but  this  is  certainly  wrong,  since  quite 
recently,  in  Devonshire,  I  found,  in  one  and  the 
same  lane,  plants  of  P.  aculeatum  and  P.  angu- 
lare side  by  side,  with  their  differentiating  char- 
acters fully  displayed.  In  their  varietal  or  spor- 
tive capacity,  both  the  Hard  and  the  Soft  Shield 
Ferns  have  shown  great  versatility.  The  latter 
species  especially  has  yielded  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  distinct  forms  to  the  Fern  hunter,  no 
fewer  than  233  being  described  in  Mr.  E.  J. 
Lowe's  British  Ferns,  and  25  of  the  former 
species,  while  the  results  of  selective  sowings 
have  been  simply  wonderful.  At  the  time  of  the 
publication  of  that  list  (1891)  there  were  respec- 
tively 151  and  9  forms  recorded,  to  which  a 
number  of  others  from  subsequent  finds  and 
raisings  might  now  be  added.  Most  of  these 
varieties  are  characterised  by  much  finer  and 
more  extended  dissection  or  division  of  the 
fronds,  accompanied  by  such  a  lengthening  and 
widening  and  piling  up  of  the  deli'cate  sub- 
divisions as  to  utterly  transform  the  Ferns 
so    affected    and    rank    them    among    the    most 


THE    ROSARY. 


Fig.  gg. — cypripedium  ventkicosum. 

A  hybrid  from  C.  Calceolus  x  C.  macrantbum. 

(See  p.  228.) 

beautiful  types  e.xtant.  P.  aculeatum  has  re- 
cently provided  a  new  section,  or,  rather, 
two  sections,  both  of  extreme  and  unique 
beauty.  In  one,  the  "  gracillimum,"  or  slender 
type,  the  normal  half-inch  long  pinnule  has  been 
lengthened  into  delicate  filaments  nearly  3  inches 
long,  with  finely-fringed  sub-tassels  on  their  tips, 
while  in  the  other,  the  "  plumose  "  section,  the 
variation  has  taken  the  decomposite  form,  the 
said  pinnules  being  greatly  widened  and  divided 
again  and  again.  Curiously  enough,  a  batch  of 
about  a  score  of  such  varieties  originated  from 
P.  aculeatum  pulcherrimum,  found  nearly  40 
years  ago  by  a  fnrm  labourer  in  Dorset,  and 
which  has  only  once  furnished  spores.  These, 
when  sown,  gave  rise  to  the  batch  of  plants 
alluded  to,  a  number  of  plants  closely  resembling 
the  parent  and  a  few  which  reverted  rather 
more  in  the  direction  of  P.  angulare  than 
P.  aculeatum  being  more  or  less  intermediate. 
The  Polystichum  family  (classed  with  the  .\spi- 
diums  botanically)  is  a  fairly  large  one,  and  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  while  we  have  so  many 
variants  of  wild  origin,  tiiose  of  exotic  species 
of  the  same  family  are  few.  Clias.  T .  Drucry, 
V.M.H.,  F.L.S.  ' 


CULTURAL     NOTES     FOR     OCTOBER. 

The  weather  having  been  so  unsettled,  the 
ground  generally  is  thoroughly  moist,  and  trench- 
ing and  manuring  should  be  commenced  at  once, 
so  that  the  soil  will  be  in  a  suitable  condition  for 
planting  by  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  early 
in  November.  Trench  the  soil  to  a  depth  of 
18  inches,  incorporating  plenty  of  fresh  turfy 
loam  and  manure,  also  some  half-inch  bones. 
If  the  ground  is  waterlogged  it  should 
be  drained.  Roses  are  fine  subjects  for  plant- 
ing on  lawns.  Oval  or  rectangular-shaped 
beds,  varying  in  size  according  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lawn,  should  be  cut  in  the  turf.  The 
beds  can  be  planted  with  varieties  of  Roses  in  one 
or  more  colours,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  employ 
distinct  colours  for  each  bed.  The  planting  of 
Standards  of  a  distinct  colour,  intermingled  with 
dwarf  plants  of  dissimilar  varieties,  form  a 
pleasing  bed  when  the  colours  are  properly 
blended.  Standard  and  China  Roses  can  be  em- 
ployed for  this  system  of  bedding.  The  China 
varieties  are  constant  bloomers.  Some  of  the  old 
varieties  are  amongst  the  best  for  the  purpose, 
including  Old  Blush,  Louis  Philip  (crimson), 
Laurette  Messimy  (pink  and  bronze},  Eugene  de 
Beauharnais  (amaranth),  Cramoisie  Superieure 
(scarlet),  Mme.  Fabvier  (dark  crimson),  Hermosa 
(pink),  and  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (brilliant  scarlet). 
These  can  be  planted  1^  feet  to  2  feet 
apart,  according  to  their  habit  of  growth.  Both 
half-Standard  and  Standard  plants,  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  should  be  employed;  being  of  varying 
height  they  will  break  up  the  uniformity  of  the 
bed.  The  following  varieties,  all  white  flowering, 
are  suitable :  Margaret  Dickson,  Mme. 
Lacharme  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki.  In  smaller 
beds  the  taller  plants  could  be  placed  3  feet 
apart.  Dwarf  Hybrid  Tea  varieties  are  also  suit- 
able for  a  groundwork.  Of  these,  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  (sulphur-w-hite),  Gustave  Regis 
(canary-yellow),  Vicomtesse  Folkestone  (creamy- 
pink),  Bessy  Brown  (creamy-white),  and  Mme. 
Hoste  (lemon  colour)  may  be  employed  with 
Standards  of  LTlrich  Brunner  (rich  carmine), 
Dupuy  Jamain  (bright  red),  and  General  Jac- 
queminot (brilliant  crimson).  Another  pleasing 
combination  is  (Dwarfs)  Senateur  Vaisse  (bright 
crimson),  Charles  Lefebvre  (bright  scarlet),  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  (scarlet  crimson).  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  (bright  crimson),  Victor  Hugo  (crim- 
son), and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  (velvety  crim- 
son), with  Standards  of  Captain  Christy  (rose). 
La  France  (blush),  IMrs.  Sharman  Crawford 
(pink),  and  Countess  of  Rosebery  (salmon). 

Climbing  and  Pillar  Roses  trained  to  arches, 
walls  or  fences  should  be  trimmed  and  made  tidy. 
Groups  of  the  old-fashioned  summer-blooming 
Roses  such  as  the  White  Provence  or  Unique, 
Cabbage  Crimson  (damask),  Crested,  (pink). 
Maiden's  Blush  (mass).  White  Bath,  Blanche 
Moreau  (white).  Old  Pink  and  Crested  (moss), 
and  Lanei  are  a  pleasing  feature  dotted 
about  in  odd  corners  of  the  garden.  To  these 
may  be  added  Hybrid  China  Roses  such  as 
Charles  Lawson  (rose),  Mme.  Plantier  (white), 
and  Paul  Ricaut  (crimson).  The  Japanese  Roses 
(Rosa  rugosa)  are  very  showy,  as  much  for  their 
sweet-scented  flowers  and  handsome,  nearly  ever- 
green foliage,  as  for  their  pretty  hips ;  rugosa 
alba  (single  white),  rugosa  fimbriata  (pink  and 
blusli),  Blanche  de  Coubert  (double  white),  and 
alropurpurea  (rich  crimson)  are  some  of  the  beat 
of  tins  class. 

October  is  the  best  month  for  planting  Rose 
cuttings  in  the  open.  Well-ripened  alioots  about 
9  inches  long  should  bo  taken  off  with  a  portion 
of  the  old  wood.  The  ground  should  be 
well  trenched,  mixing  plenty  of  sand  or 
grit  and  leaf-mould  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench.  Cut  out  a  sloping  trench,  place 
the  cuttings  in  two-thirds  of  their  length 
and  make  them  firm  by  treading  the  soil.  They 
can  be  planted  either  in  lines  or  in  beds  4  feet 
wide.    Place  them  2  inches  apart,  allowing  1  foot 
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between  the  rows.  They  are  best  planted  in  a 
position  facing  due  north.  Apply  a  mulch  of 
waste  fibre  over  the  beds  as  a  protection  during 
winter,  and  to  prevent  evaporation  of  moisture 
in  the  summer.  Tender  varieties  should  be  in- 
serted under  frames  or  handlights.  The  soil  in 
the  frames  should  be  mixed  with  plenty  of  road 
grit,  burnt  earth  or  wood-ashes,  with  a  layer 
of  sand  placed  on  top.  Before  placing  on  the 
lights,  well  water  the  cuttings. 

Vacant  ground  should  be  reserved  for  plant- 
ing Standard  Briar  and  other  Rose  stocks.  In 
the  meantime  the  ground  should  be  well  manured 
and  trenched.  It  is  always  useful  to  have  a 
supply  of  healthy  stocks  for  budding,  so  that 
new  and  desirable  kinds  can  bs  increased  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

Pegging  Shoots  in  Autujin. 

The  following  statement  may  not  appear  ortho- 
dox, but  the  results  in  my  experience  perfectly 
justify  the  treatment.  I  have  found,  where 
long,  ripe  shoots  are  available  on  dwarf  plants 
during  late  autumn,  it  is  a  more  satisfactory  time 
for  pegging  down  than  in  the  spring,  as  it  causes 
a  more  regular  and  earlier  break  over  the  entire 
length  of  the  shoot  and  a  more  even  distribution 
of  the  sap.  Besides,  with  the  exception  of 
shortening  the  shoot  a  few  inches  to  a 
sound  eye,  it  obviates  the  severe  cutting  back  of 
shoots  that  have  been  damaged  either  owing  to 
the  severity  of  the  weather  or  because  the  growth 
was  made  too  early.  This  seems  to  be  a  loss  of 
vital  force,  and  in  some  cases  could  w-eU  be 
avoided.  It  is  much  easier  to  protect  the  wood 
of  tender  varieties  from  severe  frosts  by  covering 
them  with  litter  or  Fern  when  bent  horizontally. 

Newly-planted  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses 
must  be  secured  to  stakes.  When  planting 
place  the  roots  not  deeper  than  they  were  origi- 
nally, and  hnish  by  placing  a  good  mulch  of 
fermented  manure  on  the  surface.  jEstablished 
plants  will  also  be  benefited  by  this  treatment, 
but  the  ground  should  be  lightly  pricked  up  with 
a  fork  Defore  applying  the  midch,  so  tuat  the 
mauurial  properties  will  be  washed  into  the  soil 
by  the  autumn  rains. 

JLstaDlished  Roses  in  pots  that  were  forced  last 
season,  and  repotted  and  top-dressed  last  month, 
may  be  brought  into  a  cold  house  or  frame. 
Early  H.P.s,  Noisette,  China  and  Tea  varieties 
should  be  allowed  ventilation  both  day  and  night 
for  several  weeks  to  come,  but  the  amount  of 
fresli  air  should  be  gradually  reduced  as  the 
nights  get  cooler.  After  the  hrst  watering,  keep 
the  plants  rather  drier  at  the  roots,  and,  on 
brignt  days,  give  a  light  overnead  syringing  in 
the  morning.  The  sc^inted  Tea  varieties  should 
be  ligbtly  pruned,  but  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
may  oe  pruned  a  little  more  severely,  altnough 
not  nearly  so  much  as  when  the  season  is  more 
aavanced.  The  plants  should  be  well  fumigated 
wnen  brought  into  the  house.  Thoroughly 
cleanse  the  glasshouse,  including  the  stages,  so  as 
to  destroy  spiders  and  oiner  injurious  insects. 
The  Tea,  Jlyorid  Tea  and  (Jhiua  rtoses  respond 
to  gentle  forcing  much  better  than  the  ityorid 
Perpetual  varieties. 

It  the  stock  of  Pot  Roses  requires  renewal, 
October  is  a  good  time  to  lift  and  pot  tne  maiden 
plants  from  tne  open  ground.  Pfeiereiice  snould 
be  given  to  tnose  of  me  Tea  section  wliere  cut 
flowers  are  in  request.  Select  and  take  up  care- 
fully those  plants  w-nich  have  three  or  more  well- 
ripened  shoots  and  jileiity  of  fibrous  roots,  as 
these,  when  finally  pruned  back  in  tne  spring, 
will  break  into  si-\  or  more  snoots  and  lorni  a 
bushy  and  compact  head.  When  the  potting  is 
completed,  they  may  be  plunged  in  ashes  outside 
until  required.  Tne  remaiuoer  of  the  Pot  Roses 
propagated  during  winter  and  spring  and 
plunged  outside,  which  are  now  in  bud  and 
flower,  may  be  removed  carefully  and  brought 
into  a  cool  house.  But  before  this  is  done,  the 
plants  should  be  well  vaporised  and  lightly 
pruned.  The  ventilators  should  be  left  open  for 
the  present  both  night  and  day.     If  the  plants 


are  rooted  through  the  pot,  it  will  be  better  to 
stand  them  on  the  stage,  slightly  plunging  them 
in  fibre,  or  some  light  material.  This  will  keep 
the  plants  going  until  they  have  finished  flower- 
ing, until  the  end  of  November. 

Planted-out  Roses  under  glass  are  now  break- 
ing freely,  and  the  wood  being  thoroughly 
ripened,  they  may  be  given  plenty  of  moisture 
at  the  roots.  A  sprinkling  of  freshly-slacked 
lime  lightly  forked  in  the  surface  of  the  bed 
wiU  serve  to  keep  the  ground  sweet  and  free 
from  grubs.  The  top-dressing  given  to  the  bor- 
ders last  month  should  have  enabled  the  plants 
to  make  a  vigorous  growth,  and  the  foliage  will 
occasionally  require  to  be  well  cleansed  with 
water  applied  from  the  garden  engine.  After 
this  month  less  fresh  air  will  be  necessary,  ad- 
mitting just  a  little  during  the  night  at  the  top 
of  the  house,  accompanied  by  a  little  heat  in  the 
hot-water  pipes.    /.  T).  Godwin. 


TOWN  PLANTING. 

CATALPA  BIGXONIOIDES. 
For  various  reasons  this  fast-growing  tree  is  to 
be  recommended  for  planting  in  smoky  localities. 
It  grows  with  vigour  in  many  situations,  such 
as  in  the  Middle  Temple  Gardens,  near  the 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  Chiswick,  Lam- 
beth and  Camden  Town.  It  is  a  tree  of  handsome 
proportions,  and,  when  fully  established,  flowers 
freely.  The  violet-white  of  the  petals  is  well  set 
off  by  the  purple  and  yellow  of  the  throat.  A 
valuable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Indian  Bean 
is  that,  should  accident  befall  it,  and  the  stem  get 
injured,  numerous  strong  suckers  are  produced, 
which,  as  they  grow  with  great  rapidity,  soon 
restore  the  dimensions  of  the  tree.  It  succeeds  in 
almost  any  sort  of  soil.  Amongst  remarkable 
trees  of  tiiis  kind  in  London  is  that  known  as 
Bacon's  Catalpa.  This  fine  old  tree,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  Bacon,  grows  near 
the  centre  of  Gray's  Inn  Gardens.  It  is  of  un- 
usual appearance,  owing  to  having  been  partially 
uprooted  many  years  ago.  The  stem,  which  is 
about  18  inches  in  diameter,  rests  on  the  ground 
for  about  9  feet  of  its  length,  and  has,  fortun- 
ately, been  well  preserved  by  filling  up  the  hollow 
portions  with  cement,  while  the  far-spreading, 
heavy  branches  have  been  supported  by  props, 
and  "thus  prevented  from  breaking  away  from 
the  main  stem.  Though  there  are  many  dead 
and  dying  branches  on  the  tree,  yet  its  general 
health  is  good,  and,  should  no  accident  befall  it, 
it  wiU  live  for  many  years.  It  produced  flowers 
freely  in  the  season  1900.  Perhaps  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  state  that  the  Gray's  Inn  Gardens  were 
laid  oiit  under  the  direction  of  Bacon  towards  the 
close  of  the  16th  century      A.  D.   Webster. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 
The  new  potting  materials. — In  large  and 
varied  collections  of  Orchids  there  are,  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  some  species  or  hybrids  that 
require  repotting.  A  few  remarks,  therefore, 
to  amateurs  now  beginning  to  interest  themselves 
in  Orchids,  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  had 
considerable  experience,  may  prove  useful.  For 
a  great  number  of  years  past  fibre  of  peat  has 
been  largely  used  for  potting  the  plants,  being 
considered  the  best  material.  Unfortunately, 
however,  when  mixed  with  Sphagnum-moss,  this 
decayed  very  rapidly,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
repot  the  plants  frequently.  Although  various 
materials,  such  as  Belgian  leaf-soil,  English  Oak 
and  Beech  leaves,  &c.,  have  been  tried  for  the 
purpose  of  superseding  peat,  none  has  proved  so 
acceptable  and  lasting  to  many  English  growers 
as  the  American  Osmunda  and  Polypodium 
fibres.  My  experience  shows  that  the  majority 
of  plants,  when  properly  potted  in  these  ma- 
terials, cut  up  and  mixed  together,  -have  bene- 
fited. Therefore,  I  am  anxious  to  encourage  those 
who  are  not  quite  satisfied  as  to  the  value  of 
these  new  potting  materials.  Growers  complain 
that,  after  the  plants  have  been  turned  out  of 
their  old  material  and  repotted  into  the  new 
mixture,  the  new  pseudo-bulbs  or  growths  do  not 
attain  to  the  strength  or  size  they  did  in  the 
old   soil.     This,   in  many   instances,   I  know   by 


my  own  practice  to  be  quite  true,  especially  in 
the  case  of  Cattleyas,  Lselias,  Dendrobiums,  and 
Odontoglossums.  But  the  grower  will  find 
that  the  second  and  subsequent  growths 
will  be  double  or  treble  the  size  of  those  which 
were  formed  immediately  after  the  plants  had 
been  repotted,  that  the  flower-spikes  are 
stronger,  and  the  flowers  of  greater  substance, 
also  tTiat  they  will  last  much  longer  both  on  the 
plants  and  when  cut  than  they  did  in  the  old 
potting  mixture.  After  making  a  first  small 
growth  in  the  new  soil,  it  is  ^advisable  to  remove 
the  flower-spike  for  one  season.  By  so  doing,  the 
plant  will  make  the  next  growth  earlier.  When 
repotting  becomes  necessary,  Cattleyas  and 
Odontoglossums,  in  particular,  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed at  the  root  nearly  so  much  as  was  neces- 
sary when  the  old  materials  were  used.  The  lat- 
ter having  become  worn  out  in  a  year  or  two,  it 
had  to  be  removed,  and,  in  most  cases,  this  could 
not  be  done  without  causing  considerable  injury 
to  the  roots.  On  the  contrary,  the  lasting  quali- 
ties of  Osmunda  and  Polypodium  fibres  afford  the 
operator  every  facility  to  repot  the  plants  with- 
out unduly  disturbing  their  roots,  especially 
those  in  front  of  the  leading  growths  or  pseudo- 
bulbs,  and  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence 
to  every  plant.  As  regards  Odontoglossums  and 
Oncidiums,  I  find  that,  if  the  plants,  as 
is  generally  the  case,  are  repotted  soon 
after  the  current  season's  bulbs  have  flowered, 
new  growths  appear  from  the  base  of  these 
growths,  and  the  pseudo-bulbs  shrivel  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  takes  a  very  long  time  to  bring 
them  round  to  their  normal  condition.  There- 
fore, after  having  produced  a  strong  in- 
florescence, it  is  advisable  to  allow  the  plant  to 
remain  in  the  old  soil,  provided,  of  course,  that 
it  has  not  become  sour  or  decomposed.  But  im- 
mediately a  flower-spike  appears  low  down  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves  or  growths,  it  should  be  re- 
moved. When  the  next  growth  is  about  2  or 
3  inches  high,  the  plant  may  be  repotted  without 
fear  of  deterioration.  Beginners  in  Orchid  cul- 
ture, who  generally  commence  with  small,  im- 
ported pieces  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  and 
are  naturally  anxious  to  see  their  plants  flower, 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  practice  of 
allowing  these  tiny  plants  to  produce  a  spike  of 
bloom  has  the  effect  of  weakening  the  plants 
for  a  very  long  time.  It  is,  therefore,  de- 
sirable to  take  the  future  into  consideration  and 
to  remove  the  flower-spikes  for  a  season  or  two. 
Let  the  sole  object  of  the  cultivator  be  to  grow 
the  plants  stronger  and  stronger  until  they  have 
become  so  thoroughly  established  that  they  can 
develop  to  perfection  yearly,  without  distress, 
spikes  of  from  10  to  20  flowers,  all  of  good  form, 
size  and  substance. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN, 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwetl 
Park,  Kent. 

Figs. — The  cold  and  damp  weather  early  in 
the  summer  retarded  the  growth  of  Fig  trees, 
the  result  being  that  very  few  good  fruits  have 
been  gathered  in  this  locality.  The  trees  have 
since  made  a  considerable  amount  of  growth, 
therefore  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
shoots  are  thinly  trained,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  exposed  to  the  autumn  sunshine.  It  will 
need  every  care  to  get  the  lately-formed  shoots 
sufficiently  well-ripened  to  withstand  winter 
frosts.  Fig  trees  growing  in  situations  where 
the  roots  are  allowed  to  extend  into  rich  soil 
are  seldom  satisfactory.  In  such  cases  steps  should 
now  be  taken  to  restrict  the  rooting  space. 
Trees  may  often  be  seen  bearing  satisfactory 
crops  from  season  to  season,  whilst  their  roots 
are  confined  to  very  small  borders  close  to  a  hard 
path  or  roadway.  Such  trees  make  only  a  little 
growth,  but  this  is  short-jointed  and  it  matures 
well.  If  a  Fig  tree  has  its  roots  extending  into 
rich  soil,  such  as  that  which  has  been  heavily 
manured  for  vegetable  crops,  a  trench  should  be 
taken  out  about  3  feet  from  the  wall  on  which 
the  tree  is  drained,  and  the  trench  should  bf 
m.ade  to  the  depth  of  the  drainage  material.  All 
strong  roots  that  are  found  crossing  the  trench 
should  be  cut  off.  The  best  thing  to  do  afterwards 
is  to  build  a  small  wall  to  entirely  restrict  the 
roots  from  entering  the  vegetable  garden.  A 
wall,  however,  may  not  always  be  practicable,  in 
which  case  the  trench  should  be  filled  with  clin- 
kers, brick-bats,  or  chalk,  ramming  these 
materials  thoroughly  firm  as  the  work  proceeds. 
After  such  treatment  the  trees  may  make  but 
little  growth  in  the  foUowinK  season,  but  it  will 
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be  of  such  a  character  as  tends  to  fruitfuhiess. 
Fig  trees  already  growing  in  restricted  borders 
and  carrying  crops  of  fruit  require  copious  water- 
ings and  plenty  of  stimulants  during  dry 
^\eather.  When  Fig  trees  have  to  be  planted, 
care  should  be  taken  to  provide,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, means  for  restricting  the  roots.  This 
will  save  much  time,  and  prevent  disappoint- 
ment. 

PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Baktlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Fokd,  Fencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Chrysanthemums. — Although  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  the  plants  out-of-doors  as  long  as  this 
can  safely  be  done,  at  this  date  all  must  be 
housed,  except,  perhaps,  the  very  latest-flowering 
varieties.  Before  the  plants  are  removed  in- 
doors, cleanse  the  pots  and  spray  the  foliage  with 
a  fungicide,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphide  of 
potassium  or  weak  paraffin  emulsion.  When 
more  plants  are  grown  than  can  be  properly  ac- 
commodated in  the  houses,  there  arises  the 
temptation  to  overcrowd  them.  This  should  be 
resisted,  as  overcrowding  always  leads  to  dis- 
appointment. In  such  cases,  only  the  best  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  show  house.  It  is  too 
often  thought  that  the  leaves  have  served  their 
entire  purpose  when  the  flower-buds  are  in  course 
of  development.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
leaves  are  sacrificed  by  overcrowding  directly 
the  plants  are  removed  to  the  houses,  the  flowers 
are  bound  to  suffer  in  consequence,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  occasionally  one  sees 
good  flowers  developed  on  shoots  that,  in  the 
absence  of  foliage,  appear  to  be  mere  sticks.  For 
some  time  after  the  plants  are  removed  indoors 
they  should  be  given  liberal  ventilation  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  taking  care,  at  the  same 
time,  to  prevent'  cold  draughts  and  drips  of 
water  from  the  ventilators.  It  will  doubtless  be 
necessary  to  fumigate,  or  vaporise,  the  plants  on 
several  occasions  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  days 
to  make  certain  that  thrips  and  aphis  wiU  not 
disfigure  the  flowers.  Watering  must  now  be 
carried  out  with  great  care,  and  the  strength  of 
manure  water  or  other  stimulants  be  decreased 
gradually.  Let  any  plants  which  are  still  left 
out-of-doors  be  made  thoroughly  secure  against 
gdcs. 

Doroninim  plantnijineum. — In  gardens  where 
large,  cool  houses  have  to  be  kept  bright  in 
spring-time,  a  batch  of  this  Doronicum  should  be 
potted  into  5-inch  pots  for  wintering  them  in 
cold  frames.  These  plants  will  flower  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  the  border  out-of-doors  if  given 
very  gentle  forcing. 

C'odiceuni  (Crotoii). — At  this  season  there  are 
plenty  of  good,  well-coloured  cuttings,  and  it 
will  be  found  that  they  wUl  root  more  readily 
now  than  cuttings  will  in  spring.  As  soon  as 
they  have  made  roots,  they  should  be  kept  grow- 
ing steadily  in  a  position  as  near  to  the  glass 
as  possible. 

Schizanthus. — Seeds  should  be  sown  now  in 
pans  of  light,  sandy  soil  and  placed  in  a  cool 
house.  The  plants  will  flower  early  in  spring. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be  handled,  prick 
them  off  into  5-incli  and  6-inch  pots,  using  a  com- 
post of  loam,  leaf-soil,  and  sand.  Three  plants 
will  be  sufficient  to  put  in  a  5-inch  pot,  and  five 
may  be  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot.  These  receptacles 
will  be  quite  large  enough  for  the  plants  to 
flower  in.  Shade  the  seedlings  for  a  few  days 
after  transplantation,  and  afterwards  place  them 
on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  well-ventilated  house. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  BkcivKIT,  Gardener  to  the  lion.  Vicahv  Gibbs, 
Aldeiiliam  House,  Elstree,  Herifordshiie. 

Onions  in  the  store. — Take  advantage  of  wet 
days  to  perfectly  clean  and  rope  the  Onions. 
This  simple  way  of  preserving  them  in  a  good 
condition  until  next  spring  is  still  the  best  known 
to  me.  The  bulbs  should  be  kept  distinct  in 
respect  to  variety,  and  roped  according  to  size. 
Reject  any  bulb  which  appears  unlikely  to  keep 
well,  especially  those  with  thick  necks,  which 
may  be  utilised  for  immediate  use.  The  smallest 
of  the  bulbs  can  be  used  for  pickling  purposes, 
although  those  of  the  Silverskin  variety  are  to 
be  preferred  on  account  of  their  better  appear- 
ance. The  ropes  of  Onions  should  be  suspended 
in  the  coolest  shed  available,  for.  even  an  open 
shed  is  sufficient  for  well-ripened  bulbs  which 
merely  require  to  be  kept  dry. 


AvtaiiDL-sown  Onions. — Use  the  Dutch  hoe 
frequently  between  the  rows,  and  pull  out  any 
weeds  that  are  found  amongst  the  plants.  Apply 
an  occasional  dusting  of  fresh  soot.  Make 
another  liberal  sowing  in  an  unheated  frame  for 
supplying  young  plants  for  winter  salads. 

f'adi.^hes. — If  these  are  in  much  demand,  it 
will  be  well  to  make  frequent  small  sowings  in 
slightly-heated  pits.  The  beds  should  be  formed 
as  near  to  the  glass  as  practicable.  Air  should 
be  admitted  to  the  pits  whenever  outside  con- 
ditions will  allow. 

Cabbages. — Plant  out  the  latest  batch  of  Cab- 
bages in  well-prepared  ground.  Let  the  rows  be 
made  20  inches  to  24  inches  apart,  and  set  the 
plants  at  distances  of  1  foot  in  the  rows.  Fill 
up  any  vacancies  there  may  be  in  the  earlier 
plantations,  and  use  the  flat  hoe  frequently 
amongst  these  latter.  Prick  out  any  surplus 
plants  from  the  seed  beds  into  small  beds  where 
protection  can  be  afforded  during  the  winter. 

Cavil  flowers. — Autumn-sown  plants  should 
now  be  pricked  out  into  cold  frames  on  beds 
which  will  support  the  plants  within  a  distance 
of  about  12  inches  from  the  glass.  If  the  soil 
is  very  rich,  the  plants  will  make  more  growth 
than  is  desirable  during  the  winter.  Put  the 
plants  at  distances  of  3  inches  to  4  inches  apart 
all  ways,  and  make  each  plant  very  firm  at  the 
root.  Examine  Cauliflowers  which  are  now  be- 
coming ht  for  use,  and  keep  them  thoroughly 
protectf^d  in  case  of  frosts  bv  bending  some  of 
the  leaves  over  the  flower.  iDirectly  the  heads 
are  of  a  satisfactory  size,  lift  the  plants  and  place 
them  thickly  together  in  an  open  shed.  In  such 
conditions  they  will  remain  good  for  many  days. 

Carrloons. — This  crop  is  now  ready  for  its  final 
blanching.  Place  brown  paper  around  the 
plants  first  and  hay  bands  afterwards.  Earth 
up  plenty  of  fine  soil  on  either  side  of  the  plants 
and  make  it  firm  about  them. 

Celeriac. — Let  this  crop  be  lifted  and  stored 
in  sand  or  ashes,  cutting  off  the  top  growths  and 
roots. 

Chirort/. — This  is  a  most  useful  and  con- 
venient plant  for  furnishing  salads  in  autumn 
and  winter.  Lift  a  few  roots  as  required,  cut 
back  the  foliage  close  to  the  crown,  and  place 
the  roots  in  the  darker  end  of  the  jMushroom- 
house  or  cellar. 

Beetroot. — This  crop  should  be  lifted  and 
stored,  for  winter  use.  either  in  the  root  room  or 
under  the  shade  of  a  north  wall. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Haruiss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Pot  vines. — In  order  to  have  ripe  Grapes  at 
the  end  of  April  or  early  in  May,  the  vines  must 
be  prepared  for  starting  early  in  November. 
Assuming  that  these  are  thoroughly  matured, 
they  may  be  shortened  to  the  desired  length,  and 
afterwards  scrubbed  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
and  sulphur.  Let  them  be  placed  in  an  exposed 
position  until  it  is  necessary  to  remove  them 
to  the  forcing  house.  More  than  ordinary  care 
will  be  needed  in  selecting  the  vines  for  early 
forcing  this  unfavourable  season,  for,  unless  the 
growths  are  thoroughly  matured,  the  best  results 
cannot  be  expected.  First-class  vines  are  those 
which  have  made  short-jointed  growth  of 
medium  .strength.  Before  placing  the  vines  into 
the  forcing  house,  remove  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face soil  by  means  of  a  pointed  stick,  and  after- 
wards apply  a  top-dressing,  consisting  of  rich 
loam  and  a  liberal  quantity  of  fresh  bones  and 
wood-ashes.  This  top-dressing  should  be  made 
firm  by  means  of  a  wooden  rammer. 

Warly  vines  in  borders. — If  these  vines  are  to 
be  started  at  the  beginning  of  November,  the 
wood  should  now  be  sufficiently  matured  to  ad- 
mit of  the  prunhig  being  carried  out.  It  is  not 
good  practice  to  prune  severely  old  vines  which 
have  been  subjected  to  early  forcing  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  such  cases  as  this,  the  cultiva- 
tor should  make  sure  of  at  least  two  or  three 
good  prominent  buds  on  a  spur.  Such  long  spurs 
should  be  tied  closely  in  to  the  old  rods,  or  they 
will  look  unsightly.  In  cases  where  there  is 
room  to  lay  in  a  little  young  wood,  this  should  be 
done,  for  thereby  a  better  and  more  even  crop 
will  be  obtained.  After  the  pruning  is  finished, 
the  cleansing  of  the  rods  and  the  house  must  be 
given  attention.  Where  mealy  bug  has  been  pre- 
sent, the  cleansing  operations  must  be  done  the 
more    thoroughly.      The    glass,    woodwork,    and 


trellis  should  all  be  well  scrubbed  with  soft- 
soapy  water,  and  afterwards  the  trellis  should  be 
painted  with  paraffin,  well  working  the  liquid 
into  any  holes  there  may  be  in  the  trellis.  Next 
remove  carefully  all  the  loose  bark  from  the 
vine,  paying  particular  attention  to  any  holes  and 
crevices  in  which  insects  pests  might  secrete 
themselves.  Spread  a  sheet  of  canvas  under  the 
vines  to  catch  all  that  is  scraped  from  them,  as 
this  refuse  should  be  promptly  removed  and 
burned.  The  next  operation  will  be  to  wash  the 
vines  two  or  three  times  with  the  Gishurst  Com- 
pound, or  a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur. 
Then  apply  a  good  coating  of  limewash  to  the 
walls.  Lightly  fork  the  surface  of  the  borders  to 
the  depth  of  2  or  3  inches,  and  remove  all  the 
loose  soil  that  can  be  got  away  without  injuring 
the  roots,  next  applying  a  top-dressing  consisting 
of  fresh  loam,  lime  rubble,  wood-ashes,  and 
crushed  bones.  Should  the  borders  require  water, 
this  should  be  given  them  before  the  house  is 
closed.  After  that  time,  water  must  not  be  ap- 
plied until  the  vines  have  made  some  growth. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — If  these  plants  are 
crowded,  they  should  be  given  more  room, 
especially  those  which  will  be  required  for  forc- 
ing early,  it  being  particularly  necessary,  in 
their  case,  that  the  crowns  should  get  thoroughly 
mature  before  the  plants  are  removed  to  the 
forcing  house.  Liquid  manure  may  now  be  given 
more  frequently  and  with  increased  strength,  as 
the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  Remove  all  runners 
and  side  growths.  Should  the  leaves  be  affected 
with  mildew,  they  must  be  syringed  with  some 
weak  fungicide. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Flower  beds. — As  soon  as  the  summer- 
flowering  plants  have  been  removed  from  the 
beds,  the  soil  should  either  be  deeply  dug  or 
trenched.  In  either  case  a  liberal  application  of 
manure  is  usually  necessary,  especially  in  those 
beds  which  are  utilised  for  the  stronger-growing 
plants.  When  this  has  been  done,  the  beds 
should  at  once  be  planted  with  spring-flowering 
subjects,  selecting  dry  weather  for  this  opera- 
tion. Some  of  the  more  popular  plants  for  the 
purpose  are  Wallflowers,  Silene,  Myosotis,  Can- 
terbury Bells,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  and 
various  sorts  of  bulbs.  Hyacinths  should  be 
planted  about  5  inches  deep.  If  the  bed  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  bulbs,  a  mulching  of  short, 
decomposed  manure  or  fibre  should  be  applied  j 
but,  in  the  case  of  beds  that  are  in  close 
proximity  to  the  dwelling-house,  it  is  better  to 
plant  a  few  dwarf,  berry-bearing  shrubs,  or  even 
Wallflowers,  Canterbury  Bells,  or  Myosotis,  in 
order  to  give  to  the  beds  a  moderately-furnished 
appearance  during  winter.  Crocuses  need  only 
be  put  2  inches  deep  in  the  soil,  and  2  or  3  inches 
apart  from  each  other.  SciUas  and  Snowdrops 
should  be  planted  4  inches  deep  and  3  inches 
apart. 

Narcissi. — Large  beds  intended  for  Narcissi 
need  shelter  from  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the 
soil  should  be  well  trenched.  If  there  is  a  path 
on  the  sunny  side,  so  much  the  better,  because 
the  flowers,  being  drawn  slightly  towards  the 
sun,  will  be  seen  at  their  best.  A  trowel  should 
be  used  in  planting,  in  order  that  each  bulb  can 
be  placed  on  a  proper  base.  There  is  always  the 
danger,  if  dibbles  are  used,  of  *'  hanging  "  the 
bulb,  which  means  that  a  hollow  space  would  be 
left  under  its  base.  Narcissi  in  borders  should  be 
planted  in  clumps,  each  clump  consisting  of  one 
variety.  They  also  make  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  beds  containing  shrubs.  Some  of  the 
erect-growing  varieties  may  be  advantageously 
planted  amongst  hardy  Ferns.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  new  yellow  varieties,  it  is  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult to  beat  Maximus  and  King  Alfred.  ot 

Senccio. — Senecios  form  admirable  subjects  for 
the  sides  of  lakes  or  other  moist  positions.  In 
August  and  September  they  are  indispensable. 
If  grown  in  moderately  rich  soil  and  preserved 
from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  other  insects,  the 
foliage  and  flowers  are  equally  handsome. 
Senecio  Veitchianus  grows  6  to  7  feet  in  height. 
S.  Witsonianus.  7  to  8  feet  in  height,  is  probably 
the  best  in  the  group.  S.  Tanguticus  has  a\pecu- 
liarly  graceful  appearance,  owing  to  the  form  of 
its  inflorescences ;  whilst  S.  Clivorum,  with  its 
immense  leaves  and  deep,  orange-coloured 
flowers,  is  as  striking  in  moist  positions  of  tho 
herbaceous  border  as  it  is  in  the  bog  garden. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISrniR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden, 
VV.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  K'ell  as  spcciiiiciis  0/  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addn'ssdi  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Qarden,  London. 
Cotniiiitmcatwns  should  be  written  on  oNt  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/ good  faith. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  K'iU  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  0]  local  eveiite  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 


Appointments  for  October. 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  2- 

Soc.  Fran9.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  6- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Conference  at  Essex  Hail,  Strand. 
MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Affiliated  Societies  Fruit 
Competition.  Conference  of  Horlicuitural  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies  at  4  p.m.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m. 
by  Mr.  Tliomas  H.  Mawson,  on  "  Some  Gardens  of 
the  later  Renaissance.")  British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet. 
THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21— 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Hort.  Soc.  lecture. 
MO.NDAY,  OCTOBER  25- 

Nat.   Chrys.   Soc.   E.>:ecutive  &  Floral  Corns,   meet  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  on  "  RemarUable  Instances  of 
Plant  Dispersion."}     Croydon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 546^. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  September  29  (6  p.m.):  Max.  57*; 
Min.  53°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
CoventGarden.  London  — Thursday,  SepteuiberSO 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  29-9;  Temp.  65»  ;  \i  ealhcr— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  September 29:  Max.  60"  Corn- 
wall: Min.  SI'-"  Yorkshire. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
and  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
TUESDAY— 

Clearance  sale  of  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Greenhouses, 

at    Oxford    Nursery.    Oxford  Road,   Gunnersbury,   by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

Unreserved  sale  of  12,i)00  Established  Orchids  at  the 

Nurseries,   Plumpton,  Sussex,  by  order  of   Mr.   F.  j. 

McBean,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Clearance  sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Tunbridge  Wells 

Nurseries,  Tunbridge   Wells,  by  Protheroe   &   Morris. 

at  11.30.     ■ 
FRIDAY- 

tJi*Teserved  sale  of  a  portion   of  the  Under  Fell  col- 

Idiiiion  of  Cypripediums,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 

Protheroe  i&  Morris,  at  1. 


The  recent  Report  pn  afforesta- 
Sand-  ^uji  gjjj  poas^;  erosion,  ilealt  with 
Binding 


Grasses. 


considerable      fullness     on     the 


former   subject,    but   reserved   a 
detailed  consideration  of  the  latter. 

If,  liowever,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  de- 
velopment fund  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
resources  of  this  country  is  adopted — and  all 
who  care  for  the  progress  of  our  country  hope 
that  it  will  be — then  among  the  more  modest 
schemes  which  might  be  undertaken  without 
delay  is  one  to  tie  down  the  sand  of  the  sea- 
shore by  means  of  sand-binding  Grasses.  For 
it  is  well  known  that,  in  certain  districts,  the 
constant  blowing  inland  of  the  sand  is  at  once 
a  source  of  danger  to  the  permanence  of  the 
coast-line  and  a  menace  to  agriculture.  More 
than  70  years  ago  Sowerby,  in  his  Grasses  of 
Great  Britain,  drew  attention  to  the  havoc 
wrought  in  certain  localities  by  the  wind- 
borne  sand  and  to  the  power,  long  recognised, 
of  sea  Grasses,  and  in  particular  of  the  Mar- 
ram Gra.ss  (Psamma  arenaria)  to  give  stabi- 
lity to  dunes  and  hanks  of  sand.  Speaking  of 
Marram  Grass,  he  observed:  "  Its  economical 


value  is  of  no  trifling  amount,  as  thousands 
of  acres  of  fertile  land,  adjoining  the  low, 
sandy  parts  of  our  coasts,  must  within  a  few 
years  be  reduced  to  almost  hopeless  sterility 
were  it  to  be  removed.  To  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  distressing  effects  produced  upon 
cultivation  by  the  drifting  of  sea-sand,  we 
must  visit  districts  liable  to  its  inroads  and 
notice,  during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds, 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  borne  by  their 
resistless  force  inland." 

In  Elizabethan  times  the  service  rendered 
by  Marram  Grass  in  maintaining  the  coast- 
line on  sandy  shores  was  so  fully  recognised 
that  an  Act  was  passed  prohibiting  persons 
from  destroying  it.  By  reason  of  its  fibrous 
texture  and  because  also  of  the  large  amount 
of  silica  it  contains  Marram  was  in  much  de- 
mand for  the  making  of  mats  and  ropes. 
Hence  the  need  for  the  Elizabethan  Act, 
which  was  renewed  in  the  reign  of  George  II. 
That  the  damage  done  when  once  the  shore- 
sand  begins  to  shift  is  enormous  we  may  learn 
from  the  old  records.  Thus,  in  the  past  cen- 
tury the  sand-floor  advanced  into  the  interior, 
swallowing  up  a  strip  of  fertile  land  five  miles 
in  width.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  a 
district  of  more  than  10  square  miles  on  the 
west  coast  of  .Scotland,  called  by  reason  of  its 
fertility  the  granary  of  Forres,  was  com- 
pletely inundated  by  blown  sand.  Manor 
house,  orchards,  all  were  buried.  It  is  known 
that  in  this  case  the  calamity  was  caused  by 
some  persons  thoughtlessly  pulling  up 
the  tract  of  Marram  Grass  which  bound 
the  surface  of  the  sand-hills  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Marram  Grass  owes  its  sand- 
fixing  properties  to  its  powers  of  living  on 
poor,  sandy  soil,  of  resisting  drought,  and  of 
refusing  to  be  buried,  no  matter  how  deep  the 
sand  piles  itself  about  the  plant.  Like  so 
many  Grasses — Couch,  for  instance — it  roots 
readily  at  the  nodes,  and  so,  when  cut  to 
pieces,  each  bit  forms  a  mature  cutting,  which 
strikes  root  at  once.  In  use  as  a  sand-binder 
it  is  planted  generally  in  late  autumn  in  rows 
from  1  to  3  feet  apart  at  right-angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Wherever 
it  takes  hold  it  offers  resistance  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  sand,  and  soon  sand-hills  are 
formed.  Thus,  in  a  leaflet  for  farmers,  issued 
by  the  New  Zealand  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  subject  of  sand-binding  Grasses, 
records  are  given  of  its  speedy  effect:  "At 
New  Brighton  Marram  Grass  was  planted  on 
the  shore  in  1899.  There  are  now  large  sand- 
hills, and  the  further  drift  of  the  .sand,  which 
previously,  was  very  dangerous,  has  been 
completelj'  checked." 

In  New  Zealand  other  plants  are  also  used 
for  the  same  purpose ;  for  example.  Sea  Lyme 
Grass  (Elymus  arenarius),  which  resembles  a 
gigantic  Wheat,  and  a  native  Grass  (Spinifex 
hirsutus)  and  Sedge  (Scirpus  frondosus). 
But  of  all  the  plants  that  serve  the  purpose 
of  forming  sand-banks  and  thus  at  once  pre- 
venting the  drift  of  sand  over  fertile  land 
and  of  resisting  encroachments  by  the  sea, 
Marram  Grass  is  best,  for  the  reason  that, 
when  it  has  bound  the  sand  into  a  stable  state, 
it  gives  place  to  other  forms  of  vegetation. 
These  serve,  by  their  decay,  to  enrich  the 
ground  with  humus  and  so  help  to  gradually 
build  up  a  fertile  soil.  A  piece  of  work  which 
might  well  be  undertaken  by  the  aid  of  the 
Development  Grant  would  be  a  survey  of 
sandy  coast-lines  and  extensive  Marram  plant- 


ing. Such  reclaimed  land  might  serve  in  turn 
for  the  planting  of  coniferous  trees,  as  it 
serves  in  France  and  Germany. 


Odr  Supplementary  Illustration  repre- 
sents a  flowering  branch  of  Lycium  pallidum,  a 
hardy,  ornamental  shrub.  The  genus  Lycium 
contains  upwards  of  70  species,  but  few  are  of 
horticultural  value.  They  are  natives  of  dry, 
sub-tropical  parts,  including  the  Mediterranean 
region,  South  -\frica.  Southern  China,  Western 
South  America,  and  the  Southern  United  States. 
Lycium  pallidum  is  the  most  ornamental  of  the 
cultivated  species.  It  has  been  known  to 
botanists  since  1844,  in  which  year  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Fremont  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Colorado  River  in  New  Mexico.  Its  habitat 
extends  into  L^tah  and  Arizona.  The  plant  was 
introduced  into  this  country  through  the  agency 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  in  1838.  It  has  proved 
a  very  attractive  shrub,  and  is  especially  useful 
for  planting  on  a  dry,  sunny  baiik,  bed,  or  border, 
being  perfectly  hardy.  Cultivated  specimens  at 
Kew  form  spreading  bushes  from  3  feet  to  4  feet 
high,  with  numerous  short,  thorny  branches. 
The  flowers  are  produced  ill  clusters,  in  the 
month  of  June  they  are  an  inch  long  and  of  a 
pale  greyish-green  colour.  The  glaucous-green 
leaves  are  1  inch  to  2  inches  long,  elliptic,  or 
elliptic-spathulate  in  shape.  The  bright  red  ber- 
ries set  freely  in  this  country. 

Royal  Appointment.  —  Messrs.  Clibkans, 
Nurserymen,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  have  re- 
cently been  granted  a  Royal  Warrant  appointing 
the  firm  Nurserymen  to  his  Jlajesty  the  King. 

The  LATE  Peter  Barr. — At  the  meeting,  on 
Tuesday  last,  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  chairman,  Mr. 
W.  Marshall,  proposed  a  vote  of  condolence 
with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Barb,  who  was 
formerly  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings 
of  this  Committee.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 
In  another  column  of  this  issue,  ]\Ir.  Jno.  Wrioht 
makes  a  suggestion  for  raising  a  memorial  to  Mr. 
Barr,  which  will  also  have  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  Orphan  Fund.  The  proposal 
deserves  general  acceptance. 

"The  Botanical  Magazine." — The  issue  of 
this  journal  for  October  contains  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants : — 

Cekeus  amecamensis,  tab.  8277. — Mr.   N.  E. 
Brown  describes  this  ifexican  s;3ecies  as  being 
closely  allied   to  the  brilliantly-coloured  Cereus 
speciosissimus.     The  stems  of  the  two  plants  are 
similar  in  appearance,  but  those  of  C.  speciosissi- 
mus are  mostly  3-4-angled,  whereas  in  0.  ameca- 
mensis,   whilst   the   more   erect   stems   are   3-4- 
angled,   those    which    grow    more   or   less   hori- 
zontally are  often,  at  least  in  part,  5-angled,  and  1 
the  growing  shoots  do  not  show^  the  dull  purplish  j 
tinge  at  the  tips  wdiich  characterise  those  of  0. 
speciosissimus.     Another    great    difference    is    in  I 
the   flowers,   these   being   pure   white ;   they   are  ' 
produced     in    May    or    June.     The    cultivation 
recommended  for  this  species  is  similar  to  that 
generally     afforded      Phyllocacti,      namely,     an 
abundance    of   heat   and    moisture,    with    ample 
sunshine  in  summer,  and  dryness  near  the  root  ' 
in  winter.     The  figure  printed  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  has  been  made  from  a  plant  presented 
to  kew  in  1900  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes. 

Cissns  ADENOPODUS,  tab.  8278. — This  species 
was  introduced  to  Kew  by  Jlr.  M.  T.  Dawe, 
who  sent  it  from  the  Mnfukainata  Forest, 
Uganda,  in  1905.  Mr.  Sprague  describes  it  as 
being  nearest  to  Cissus  Buchananii,  which  differs 
in  having  five  leaflets  in  place  of  three,  and  a 
very  glandular  inflorescence.  The  average  length 
of  the  petioles  is  I5  to  2^  inches,  and  the  leaflets, 
which  are  deciduous,  2  to  4  inches  long,  and  I3  to 
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2|  inches  wide.  The  upper  surface  is  green  and 
the  under  side  a  brilliant  red,  with  jirominent 
nerves.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  autumn, 
and  the  fruits  ripen  in  the  following  spring. 
Attention  is  drawn  to  what  are  described  as 
"  pearl-glands "  on  the  inflorescence,  young 
leaves,  and  stipules.  They  are  supposed  in  cer- 
tain cases  to  serve  as  "  food  bodies  "  for  ants. 
Like  Cissus  discolor,  C.  adenopodus  is  an  orna- 
mental plant  in  the  tropical  house,  its  long 
trailing  steins  clothed  with  red  leaves,  being 
very  attractive  in  summer. 

Laubelia  sekrata,  tab.  8279. — This  delightful 
and  fragrant  evergreen  was  the  subject  of  a 
detailed  illustration  in  the  Garchnf^rs  Chronicle, 
December  10,  1904,  p.  401,  under  the  name  of 
L.  aroniatica. 

Rhododendron  coomeense,  tab.  8280. — The 
figure  has  been  prepared  from  specimens  sent  to 
Kew  in  1907  by  iUessrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who 
have  raised  a  large  number  of  forms  from  seed 
collected  by  Jlr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  in  China.  Mr. 
BoTTiNG  Hemsley  explains  that  in  proposing  a 
distinctive  name  for  this  plant,  he  does  so  with 
the  object  of  avoiding  possible  confusion,  rather 
than  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  conviction 
that  R.  coombense  deserves  to  rank  as  a  species. 
The  group  of  Rhododendrons  to  which  R.  con- 
cinnuiu  and  R.  coombense  belong,  includes  a 
considerable  number  of  very  closely  allied 
plants.  A  comprehensive  study  of  the  whole 
material,  including  the  introductions  by  Wilson 
and  the  seedling  forms  raised  at  Coombe  Wood, 
is  necessary  in  order  to  lead  to  a  better  know- 
ledge of  the  extent  to  which  seminal  variation 
occurs.  R.  coombense  is  a  dwarf  and  densely 
branching  shrub,  with  sparsely  set  leaves  1^  to 
1^  inch  long.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  trusses  of 
three  to  five  blooms  at  the  tips  of  the  branches 
and  are  li  to  1^  inch  long,  being  coloured  rosy- 
pink  with  a  tinting  of  yellow  on  the  outside  of 
the  petals. 

BULBOPHYLLUJI      (CiRRHOPETALTJM)      CAMPANU- 

LATUM,  tab.  8281. — Mr.  R.  A.  Rolfe  has  referred 
tliis  plant  and  the  whole  of  the  section.  Cirrho- 
petalum  to  which  it  belongs,  to  the  genus  Bulbo- 
phyllum.  At  the  same  time  it  is  suggested  that 
the  recognition  of  the  section  Cirrhopetalum  as 
a  floristic  group  apart  from  Bulbophyllum  has 
certain  practical  advantages  that  appeal  to  culti- 
vators. Therefore  it  is  likely  that  this  plant  will 
generally  be  known  as  Cirrhopetalum.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  Sumatra,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Brussels  Botanic  Gardens.  A  plant 
was  presented  to  Kew  in  1908  and  flowered  in 
October  of  the  same  year.  The  specific  name 
has  reference  to  the  shape  assumed  by  the 
inflorescence  in  consequence  of  the  strong  de- 
curvature  of  the  lateral  sepais  of  the  individual 
flowers.  The  flowers  are  a  very  light  purple 
colour. 

Chrysanthemum  Conference.  —  We  are 
furnished  with  further  particulars  of  the  pro- 
gramme to  be  observed  at  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society's  Conference,  at  the  Essex  Hall, 
Strand,  on  October  6.  The  conference  will  be 
divided  into  two  sessions,  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  president.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D., 
D.C.L.,  will  preside  at  the  afternoon  meeting, 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  given  :  "  Chry- 
santhemums as  Annuals  "  and  "  Early  Single 
Chrysanthemums,"  by  Mr.  W.  Wells.  From 
5  p.m.  to  5  p.m.  there  will  be  an  interval  for 
tea,  after  which  the  evening  meeting  will  com- 
mence under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  TiI0M.-V3 
Bevan  (chairman  of  tlie  Executive  Committee). 
A  paper  on  "  Late  i\larket  Ciirysanthemums," 
and  two  short  papers  will  be  read  on  "  The  Best 
Chrysanthemums  for  Cut  Flowers  " — (a)  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Craog, 
(b)  from  an  iosthetic  point  of  view,  by  Mr.  D.  B. 
Cbaks.       The    proceedings    of    the    conference 


will  be  concluded  about  8  p.m.,  so  that  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  for  members  who  may  arrive 
late  to  inspect  the  exhibits  until  9  p.m.  Prizes 
are  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  for  six 
vases  of  early  single  Chrysanthemums  staged  at 
the  meeting. 

French  Honour  for  a  British  Agri- 
culturist.— Sir  Thomas  Elliott,  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  has  been 
nominated  by  the  French  Government  to  be  a 
Commander  of  the  Order  "  du  Merite  Agricole." 

Anglo  -  Japanese    Exhibition,    1910.— At 

the  Anglo-Japanese  Exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 
White  City  next  year,  the  Ja-panese  gardens 
will  be  laid  out  by  skilled  gardeners  from  Japan. 
These  gardens  will  be  good  object-lessons  to 
those  who  contemplate  the  formation  of  Japanese 
gardens  in  this  country. 

*  Utilisation  of  Vegetables  by  Man.— A 

general  survey  of  the  history  of  the  utilisation  of 
vegetables  by  man  and  the  part  that  plants 
in  general  play  in  human  life  has  been 
issued  under  the  joint  authorship  of  M.  D.  Bois 
and  M.  G.  Gadeceau.  The  chapters  are  written 
from  a  historical  as  well  as  a  scientific  point  of 
view,  and  are  most  comprehensive  in  their  scope. 
The  work  contains  370  pages  divided  into  10 
chapters.  Starting  with  the  origin  of  life  on  the 
globe  and  the  relations  of  the  several  kingdoms, 
the  authors  proceed  to  discuss  such  subjects  as  the 
first  utilisation  of  plants  by  primitive  man,  the 
influence  of  man  on  vegetation,  plants  for  food, 
economic  plants,  forage  plants,  industrial  plants, 
medical  and  poisonous  plants,  and,  finally,  orna- 
mental plants.  In  each  of  these  divisions  the 
authors  have  sub-headings,  in  which  the  various 
Cjuestions  are  exhaustively  treated,  and  fol- 
lowing each  chapter  are  explanatory  notes  or 
references  to  authors  quoted.  The  historical  mat- 
ter recorded  helps  us  to  follow  the  gradual  pro- 
gress made  by  the  various  races  of  mankind  in 
cultivating  and  using  vegetables. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION. 

A  P.ARH.vjiENT.uiY  paper  (Cd.  4886)  has  just 
been  issued  jointly  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
and  Fisheries  and  the  Board  of  Education  con- 
cerning agricultural  education.  The  paper  is 
signed  by  Lord  Carrington  and  Mr.   Runciman. 

We  extract  the  following  clauses  which  speci- 
ally relate  to  the  distribution  of  grants  by  either 
and  both  departments  ; — 

"  2.  In  order  to  avoid  overlapping  or  dupli- 
cation of  work  in  the  sphere  of  Agricultural  Edu- 
cation between  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
secure  that  every  portion  of  the  field  is  as  largely 
aided  and  developed  as  possible,  by  the  com- 
bined and  separate  efforts  of  the  two  Boards,  it 
has  been  arranged  that  in  future  all  Parliamen- 
tary grants  in  respect  of  Agricultural  Education 
shall  be  distributed,  in  the  case  of  institutions 
giving  instruction  to  students  taking  advanced 
courses  in  Agriculture  or  in  some  special  branch 
thereof  as  further  defined  below,  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  as  regards  other  forms  of  Agri- 
cultural Education  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
But  this  distribution  will  be  carried  out  by  both 
Boards  under  conditions  which  will  secure  that 
the  various  sections  of  work  tiius  aided  are  in 
due  relation  to  one  another.  And,  in  order  to 
facilitate  this,  an  Inter-Departmental  Committee 
consisting  of  responsible  Officers  of  the  two 
Boards  will  be  constituted,  to  consider  and  re- 
port to  the  Boards  on  all  questions  which  may 
arise  either  as  to  the  correlation  of  the  duties  of 
the  two  Boards  or  as  to  the  grants  to  be  made 
in  cases  in  which  they  are  mutually  interested. 
This  Committee  will  meet  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  required.  Officers  of  either  Board,  otiier 
than  those  appointed  as  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  assist  the  Committee  from  time  to 

"  Leu  Vil/trhtti,r,  hitr  ri)lf  dani'  Ja  Vic  quoliiliettne,  liy  D. 
Bois  and  G.  Uadeceau.  iPiei-re  Roger  &  Co.,  54,  Rue  Jacob, 
Paris.) 


time  as  the  Committee  or  eitiier  Board  may  think 
desirable. 

"  3.  The  sphere  of  work  thns  falling  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  will  com- 
prise institutions  of  two  types  ; — 

"  [a]  Those  whose  predominant  purpose  and 
work  it  is  to  provide  comprehensive 
courses  of  Agricultural  Instruction  of  an 
advanced  nature,  of  which  the  proper 
benefits  can  only  be  received  by  students 
who,  on  admission,  have  received  a 
satisfactory  general  education,  w>hole-time, 
up  to  the  age  of  17  {or  thereabouts),  or 
later,  or  who  have  otherwise  obtained  a 
preliminary  education  of  a  similar 
standard.  Each  such  institution  should 
serve  more,  usually  considerably  more, 
than  one  Local  Education  Authority's 
area. 
"  (6)  Institutions  restricted  to  one  special  sec- 
tion of  Agricultural  Instruction  (e.g.. 
Forestry,  Dairying,  Cider-making),  the 
main  purpose  of  which  is  to  provide  a 
course  of  specialised  teaching  in  that  sub- 
ject on  such  a  plane  as  will  equip  those 
who  pass  satisfactorily  through  it  to  be 
competent  Instructors  in  that  section  of 
Agricultural  work  in  Agricultural  Institu- 
tions or  as  local  Instructors  in  all  parts  of 
the  country. 

Grants  to  Existing  Institutions. 

"  Government  Grants  will  thus  be  paid  'oy  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  in  respect  of 
their  agricultural  work  to  the  following  institu- 
tions, and  to  such  others  as  may  in  future  be 
found  to  be  of  a  similar  character  or  on  the 
same  educational  plane  : — 

"  University  College  of  North  Wales,  Bangor; 
University  of  Leeds;  Armstrong  College,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne ;  University  College  of  Wales, 
Aberystwyth  ;  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Univer- 
sity College,  Reading ;  Royal  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, Cirencester;  South-Eastern  Agricultural 
College,  Wye  ;  Midland  Agricultural  and  Dairy 
College ;  Harper  Adams  Agricultural  College ; 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Holmes 
Chapel ;  Harris  Institute,  Preston ;  Royal  Veter- 
inary College  ;  Britisli  Dairy  Institute,  Reading ; 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  School, 
Wisley ;  Horticultural  College,  Swanley ; 
National  Fruit  and  Cider  Institute. 

"  4.  While  the  special  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  will,  as  above  shown,  be  to  deal 
w"ith  and  to  influence  the  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  other  independent  institutions  named  in  the 
foregoing  list,  the  relations  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation will,  in  the  main,  be  with  tlie  County 
and  other  Local  Authorities  and  such  other 
Bodies  as  are  supplying  part  of  the  local  system 
of  provision  of  Public,  including  Agricultural, 
Instruction.  And  it  will  be  the  business  of  the 
Inspectors  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  repre- 
sent to  the  County  and  other  Local  Authorities 
the  need  for  continuous  development  of  special 
provision  for  Agricultural  Education,  and  to 
draw  attention  to  the  various  types  and  grades 
of  work  thus  required,  particularly  as  regards 
the  need  for  a  largely  increased  provision  of 
Farm  Schools.  The  Inter-Departmental  Com- 
mittee with  the  views  of  the  Rural  Education 
Conference  before  them  will  give  to  the  Board  of 
Education  all  the  advice  and  information  they 
can  as  to  types  of  School,  meiiiods  of  instruc- 
tion, and  lines  of  organisation  of  instructional 
staff,  most  needing  to  be  encouraged  in  particu- 
lar parts  of  the  country. 

"  5.  There  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  important 
matter  in  connection  witli  some  of  t!ie  cases  com- 
prised in  the  foregoing  paragraph  for  which  some 
special  arrangement  seems  desirable,  viz.,  the 
provision  and  ('(Rcient  maintenance  of  Farms  and 
Experimental  Stations  in  connection  with  Farm 
Scliools  and  such  other  similar  ]tlaces  of  Agri- 
cultural Instruction  as  fall  within  Section  4 
above.  These  Farms  and  Stations  are  greatly 
needed  if  the  educational  work  of  institutions  of 
this  type  is  to  be  carried  on  with  full  efficiency  ; 
and,  as  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that 
sucli  forms  of  practical  work  should  be  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  develop- 
ments in  practical  agriculture,  it  is  believed  that 
such  Government  supervision  and  aid  as  is  made 
to  tlu'in  ..should  be  from  tin*  Board  of  Agriculture. 
It  lia.-.  therefore,  been  arranged  that  such  Par- 
liamentary Cirnnts  as  may  be,  or  become,  avail- 
able for  the  establi.^hmciit  and  maintenance  of 
the  Farms  and  Stations,  and  of  any  experiments 
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or  investigations  carried  on  in  connection  there- 
with, sliall  be  distributed  by  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture; the  Grant  in  respect  of  the  Educational 
work  of  the  Farm  Schools  being  made  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  maintaining  due  relation  between  the 
two  functions  of  the  Schools  and  Stations,  and 
for  making  the  corresponding  grants,  being  de- 
teriuined  by  the  two  Boards  on  the  report  of  the 
Inter-Departmental  Committee  above  described." 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Founder  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society — The  affairs  of  the  Hoyal  Bi^tanio 
Society  being  prominently  before  the  public  at 
the  present  time,  the  following  remarks  may  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers.  While  re- 
cently walking  in  the  churchyard  of  Hazlemere, 
near  High  W  ycombe,  Bucks,  I  came  across  a 
gravestone  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  In 
memory  of  Philip  Barnes,  I'.L.S.,  formerly  of 
Norwich  ;  Founder  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
of  Loudon.  Died  Feb.  24,  1874;  aged  82  years." 
Inside  is  a  small  stained-glass  window,  "  In 
memory  of  Philip  Barnes,  Founder  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  1839,"  also  the  words  "  Con- 
sider the  Lilies."  Making  enquiries,  I  found  the 
stone  does  not  mark  the  actual  grave,  that  being 
under  a  large  Beech  tree,  beneath  which  it  was 
his  wish  to  be  buried.  A  small  stone  slab,  level 
with  the  turf,  with  the  letters  "  P.  B.,"  marks 
the  actual  spot ;  the  larger  stone  was  moved 
from  under  the  tree  because  the  vicar  thought 
the  continual  drip  would  spoil   it.     C.   E.   L. 

The  late  Mr.  Peter  Barr. — Having  known 
the  late  i\Ir.  Barr  intimately  for  40  years,  may  I 
suggest  that  his  memory  should  be  tittinglv  per- 
petuated? If  this  could  be  done  in  a  way  that 
would  secure  permanent  good,  without  calling  for 
appreciable  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  contri- 
buting towards  it,  surelv  it  would  be  worth  the 
doing  !  I  am  led  to  make  a  definite  proposition 
all  the  more  worthy  of  consideration  remem- 
bering Mr.  Barr's  own  efforts  on  behalf  of 
an  object  which  we  all  know  to  be  a  good 
one,  Mr.  Barr's  name  stands  first  on  the  list  of 
the  first  committee  of  the  "  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,"  which  he  assisted  in  establishing, 
and  only  those  who  acted  with  him,  including 
the  present  writer  (ui  1887),  can  know  how  zeal- 
ously our  deceased  friend  worked  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  object.  Would  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  especially  appropriate  if,  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  small  gifts,  an  adeciuate  sum  were  secured 
to  endow  a  memorial  in  perpetuity  in  connection 
with  that  beneficient  charity,  and  thus  commem- 
orate— in  a  way  we  know  he  would  rejoice  in — 
the  honoured  name  of  "Peter  Barr"?  J .  Wr'inht, 
V.M.H. 

Woolly  Aphis.— I  think  probably  most  fruit- 
growers and  nurserymen  will  agree  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  pests  which  they 
have  to  contend  against,  and  a  good  number  of 
gardeners  and  amateurs  will  be  interested  in 
anything  relating  to  it.  Something  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  combating  the  plague  in  the 
.Antipodes  and  also  in  America,  by  working 
Apples  upon  stocks  such  as  Northern  Spv  and 
Winter  Majetin,  which,  it  is  said,  are 'proof 
against  the  American  blight,  and  I  thought  vears 
ago  of  trying  the  effect  of  these  stocks  in'  this 
country;  but  when  I  saw  at  Chiswick  the 
old  tree  of  Northern  Spy  covered  with 
woolly  aphis,  I  concluded  that" it  would  be  waste 
of  time  and  money  to  import  stocks  of  this 
variety.  Of  course,  we  know  that  tliis  aphis  pre- 
fers certain  varieties  of  Apples  to  others  ;  whilst 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and 
others  may  be  completely  covered,  one 
rarely,  if  ever,  finds  a  trace  of  the 
pest  on  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.  although 
growing  alongside.  Still,  I  think  this  is 
only  a  question  of  preference,  and  I  do 
not  believe  we  should  be  free  from  the  pest  if  we 
grew  no  other  variety  than  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burg, that  is,  upon  land  previously  infested  by 
the  blight.  I  have  occasionally  seen  it  upoii 
trees  of  this  variety,  and  if  there  were  no  other 
hosts,  I  think  it  would  increase  upon  this.  It 
would  be  vain  to  tell  of  all  the  remedies  which 


have  been  tried  in  order  to  get  rid  of  Schizo- 
neura  lanigera.  I  have  tested  most  of  them. 
Paraffin  is  useful,  but  very  dangerous,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, it  always  injures  the  trees  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent.  Methylated  spirit,  in  the  hands  of 
a.  ptrscirrint/  amateur,  is  a  certain  cure;  but  if 
his  neighbour  re-stocks  his  trees,  it  is  a  heart- 
breaking job  to  recommence  the  cleansing  pro- 
cess, and,  of  course,  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
treat  large  standards  with  a  camel's  hair  brush 
and  a  drop  of  spirit.  Whale  oil  is  useful,  but, 
alas  !  it  is  neither  pleasant  to  use  nor  agreeable  to 
look  upon  ;  and  so  we  go  on  through  the  list.  I 
would  not  have  written  thus  far  if  I  had  oiJy 
failures  to  chronicle  ;  but  I  think  I  may  say  tha't 
at  last  I  have  met  with  success.  I  tried  some 
nicotine  for  Apple  sucker  (Psylla  mail),  and 
noticed  that  some  patches  of  American 
blight  on  the  stems  of  some  standard 
Apple  trees  turned  a  yellowish  colour,  lost 
all  their  fluffy  appearance,  and  decayed 
away.  So  I  bought  a  lot  more  nicotine,  and 
sprayed  some  bush  trees,  but  failed  to  see  the 
least  result,  although  used  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  A  second  spraying  did  a  little  good,  but 
was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  so  we  "tried  the 
mixture  stronger,  with  the  most  happy  result, 
for  now  it  kills  every  bit  of  American  blight. 
The  remedy  is  prepared  by  Jlessrs.  Walter  Voss 
&  Co.,  Millwall,  London,  E.,  and  is  called 
"  Woburn  Tobacco  Extract."  I  use  a  pint  of  this 
to  12  gallons  of  water,  and  I  dissolve  3  lb.  of  best 
soft  soap,  and  mix  it  in  a  paraffin  cask  full  of 
water.  The  cask  holds  about  36  gallons,  and 
thus  3  lb.  of  soap  and  3  pints  of  nicotine  are  re- 
quired ;  I  find  the  soap  helps  to  keep  the  nico- 
tine on  the  trees.  I  suppose  it  is  a  confession 
of  weakness  to  admit  that  I  could  find  American 
blight  in  our  nursery  to  experiment  upon  ;  but  I 
feel  sure  that  such  will  not  be  the  case  next 
season.  When  I  wrote  in  these  columns  some 
five  years  ago  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
-May  21,  1904,  p.  298),  telling  how  Black  Cur- 
rant mite  could  be  destroyed,  most  people 
thought  the  remedy  was  too  cheap  and  simple, 
and  others  gave  us  credit  for  having  a  stock  of 
mite  on  hand,  and  so  would  not  buy  trees  ;  but 
things  come  round  in  time,  and,  although  one 
still  sees  and  hears  that  no  remedy  is  knoWn  for 
the  Currant  mite,  many  growers' have  thanked 
me  for  clearing  their  p'lantations.  The  present 
remedy  may  take  on  better,  for  it  certainly  does 
not  err  on  the  side  of  cheapness.  As  we  all 
know,  American  blight  hibernates  on  the  roots 
of  the  trees,  so  it  must  not  be  neglected  during 
the  winter.  One  of  the  winter  washes  will  be 
useful  to  cleanse  the  branches  and  stems  of 
the  trees.  I  have  used  Cooper's  V.I.  Fluid 
with  good  effect.  February  is  the  best  time  to 
apply  this,  and  a  good  dressing  of  soot  upon 
the  surface  of  the  soil  is  most  beneficial.  A 
dusting  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  will  also  destroy 
the  underground  aphis,  and  if  gas  water  can  be 
got,  such  as  the  gas  men  pump  out  of  the  mains, 
it  is  fatal  to  American  blight  when  watered 
into  the  soil.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  of  the 
things  named  in  this  paper,  but  simply  'speak  of 
them  as  I  have  found  them  for  the  cotnmon  good 
of  all  interested  in  fruit  or  fruit-tree  culture. 
A.    H.    rearson,    Lowdham. 

Cosmos.— The  annual  Cosmos  has  hitherto 
been  looked  upon  as  purely  an  autumn  flower  in 
this  country,  but  recently  a  new  race  of  earlv- 
flowering  varieties  has  appeared.  It  has  been 
sold  under  several  names,  such  as  Cosmos  prae- 
cox,  Cosmea  Ex-press,  Cosmea  New  Early-flower- 
ing, and  in  America  as  Cosmos  Julia  E.  Lee. 
No  matter  under  what  name,  if  one  gets  the  new 
early-flowering  strain,  one  obtains  something  very 
different  from  the  old  one.  This  new  strain  can 
be  relied  on  to  begin  blooming  in  July  (it  did  so 
even  in  this  late  season),  and  if  no  severe  frost 
occurs,  it  will  continue  in  bloom  until  October 
or  even  November.  To  obtain  early  flowers  the 
seed  must  be  sown  as  other  half-ha'rdy  annuals  : 
that  is,  it  ought  to  be  sown  in  February  in 
gentle  heat.  The  seedlings  should  be  trans- 
planted into  boxes,  or  potted  up  singly  when 
large  enough,  or  they  may  be  planted  out  under 
glass  towards  the  end  of  "May  or  early  in  June. 
This  Cosmos  can  be  planted  2  feet  to  3  feet 
apart,  as  it  makes  great  growth  and  forms  fine 
bushy  plants  3  or  rnore  feet  high  and  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  vary  from 
2  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are 
gracefully  and  beautifully  formed.  The  colours 
are  white,  rose  and  crimson,  and  they  come  re- 


markably true.  The  foliage  is  similar  to  the 
old  bipinnatus,  reminding  one  at  a  little  distance 
of  Asparagus  Sprengeri.  Both  foliage  and 
flowers  last  remarkably  well  when  cut.  I  have 
had  them  for  several  days  on  my  table,  and 
they  make  a  welcome  change  from  the  usual 
summer  flower's.     C. 

Buphthalmum    salicifolium.  — Cue    of   the 

most  useful  of  the  summer-flowering  perennial 
herbaceous  plants  is  Buphthalmum  salicifolium. 
Not  at  all  fastidious  as  to  soil  or  situation,  it 
makes  a  brave  show  all  through  the  summer 
months  when  covered  with  its  bright  yellow, 
daisy -like  flowers.  If  planted  in  bold  masses,  it 
produces  a  striking  effect.  The  plants  grow 
about  2  feet  high,  and  produce  their  flowers  on 
stems  9  inches  long.  The  flowers  last  well 
in  a  cut  state  in  water.  The  plant  i3  readily 
increased  by  division  in  early  spring.  1)'.  H. 
Yates. 

Scyphanthus  elegans. — This  pretty,  yellow- 
flowered  trailer  is  known  in  its  native  country 
(which  I  believe  is  ilexico)  as  the  golden  cup 
flower,  as  implied  in  tlie  first  portion  of  its  name, 
which  is  the  Greek  for  a  cup.  It  is  figured 
on  plate  238  of  volume  iii.  of  .Sweet's  British 
Flower  Garden,  and  on  plate  5028  of  the 
84th  volume  of  the  Botanical  ilar/azine  under  its 
synonym  of  Cirammatocarpus  volubilis.  I  re- 
ceived seeds  of  it  this  spring  from  California, 
and  having  some  two  dozen  plants  more  than  I 
require  for  my  own  use  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
them  to  readers  of  the  Gardeners'  ChronicU 
who  have  a  greenhouse  and  would  like  to  have 
one  specimen.  Each  correspondent  will  kindly 
send  me  a  strong,  small  cardboard  box  and  three 
or  four  stamps  to  pay  its  postage  by  parcel  post. 
Tl'.  E.  Gumhleton,  Bel'jrove,  Queenstown, 
Ireland. 

Hydrangeas  in  Tubs  (see  p.  220).— We 
have  six  plants  growing  in  tubs,  which 
measure  3  feet  in  width  and  20  inches 
in  depth.  The  average  height  of  the  plants 
is  8  feet  and  the  width  10  feet.  They  are 
carrying  about  330  well-developed  trusses  of 
bloom.  During  the  summer  months  they  are 
used  on  the  terraces  here,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  the  winter.  Matthew  Nicholls, 
.St.  Clere  Gardens,  Kemsing,  ^erenoal-s. 

Osmanthus  (Olea)  fragrans.— 1  received 
recently  from  a  friend  in  England  a  flowering 
specimen  of  a  charming  shrub  under  the  name 
of  Olea  fragrans.  He  had  received  it  from  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Rovelli,  at  Pallanza, 
on  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  had  small  bright 
orange-coloured  flowers,  exteiiding  for  about  an 
inch  down  the  stem  under  the  bunch  of  leaves 
which  terminated  the  shoot.  On  looking  up  Olea 
fragrans,  now  referred  to  Osmanthus.  in  the 
Botanical  Ma'/azinf,  I  found  it  figured  on  plate 
1652  of  the  38th  volume,  but  it  did  not 
quite  agree  with  the  specimen  sent  me.  I 
shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  of  the  Gardener.-.-' 
Chronicle  can  tell  me  whether  the  orange  flowered 
plant  is  correctly  named  or  not.  If.  E. 
Gumhleton,  Belgrore,  Qucenstown,  Ireland. 
[We  have  received  specimens  of  the  same  plant 
from  Mr.  Bennett-Poe,  who  also  obtained  it  from 
Messrs.  Rovelli  Brothers.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Osmanthus  fragrans,  which  is  very  variable, 
especially  in  leaf  characters.  Dr.  Henry  collected 
yellow,  as  well  as  white-flowered  forms  of  it  in 
C'hina,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  highly 
fragrant  flowers  used  for  scenting  tea.  The 
figure  in  the  Botanical  Marjazinr  gives  a  poor 
idea  of  the  plant.  Osmanthus  is  closely  related 
to  Ligustrum,  Syringa,  and  .Jasminum,  and  the 
odour  of  the  flowers  is  rather  Jasmine-like.  0. 
aquifolium,  also  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  is 
almost  as  variable  in  foliage  as  the  Hollv. — 
Eas.] 

Romneya    Coulteri A  plant   of  Romneya 

Coulteri  in  the  gardens  of  E.  Byron,  Esq.,  Cul- 
ver, near  Exeter,  has  spread  beneath  an  asphalt 
path,  and  the  shoots  have  forced  up  the  surface. 
The  path  was  made  with  3  inches  of  concrete  and 
superficially  with  4  inches  of  asphalt.  The  off- 
set growing  through  the  path  has  formed  a  strong 
bush  and  bore  many  flower-buds.  The  parent 
plant,  which  was  planted  by  the  gardener.  Mr. 
G.  Camp,  about  ti\'e  vears  a.go.  is  now  8  feet 
high  and  12  feet  through.     .1.  7/ 
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ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

September  28. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  this  date  in  the  Society  s  Hall,  West- 
minster. There  was  a  remarkably  fine  display  of 
flovvers,  fruits  and  vegetables,  the  annexes  as 
well  as  the  large  hall  being  filled  with  exhibits. 
Although  the  weather  was  very  unfavourable — 
rain  fell  unceasingly  during  the  day — the  attend- 
ance was  good.  JOahlias,  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Border  Clirysanthemums,  Gladioli,  and  Roses 
were  very  numerous.  A  representative  col- 
lection of  ornamental  vines,  including  many  new 
species,  shown  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Exhibits  of  vegetables  and  fruits  were  as 
numerous  as  at  the  last  meeting,  there  being  two 
important  groups  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  in  addi- 
tion to  large  exhibits  of  gathered  fruits,  and 
several  collections  of  finely-grown  vegetables. 
Exhibits  of  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as  on 
some  occasions,  although  there  was  plenty  of  in- 
terest in  this  section,  including  several  novelties. 
The  Floral  Committee  granted  eight  Awards  of 
]\lerit,  four  being  given  to  new  Dahlias.  The 
Orchid  Committee  conferred  one  First-class 
Certificate,  three  Awards  of  Merit,  and  one 
Botanical    Certificate. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  w  :om- 
mended  a  First-class  Certificate  to  an  Apple  and 
Awards  of  Merit  to  a  perpetual-fruiting  Straw- 
berry  and   a  variety  of  climbing  Bean. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture  room, 
the  second  of  the  Masters's  Memorial  Lectures 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  before  a 
large  audience.  A  report  of  the  lecture  is  given 
on  p.  238. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bain,  W.  J.  Jajnes.  W  P.  Thom- 
son, J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  H. 
B.  May,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Jas.  W'alkcr,  John 
Green,  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  G.  Reuthe.  J.  F. 
McLeod.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  F.  Page  Roberts, 
R.  C.  Reginald  Nevill,  W.  A.  Btlney.  E.  A. 
Bowles,  Jas.  Hudson,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  W.  Barr, 
Geo.  Paul.  Chas.  Dixon,  H.  J.  Jones.  W.  T. 
Ware,  W.  J.  Bean,  W.  Howe.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
E.  T.  Cook,  C.  Bhck,  Arthur  Turner,  and  R.  W. 
Wallace. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  more  than  50  varieties  and 
species  of  Vitis,  which  now  includes  those  plants 
more  commonly  known  in  gardens  as  Ampelopsis, 
The  specimens  were  shown  as  pot  plants  trained 
to  tall  poles,  several  being  14  feet  in  height. 
Many  were  new  introductions  from  China.  The 
autumn  tinting  of  the  leaves  was  very  beautiful 
in  such  species  as  Vitis  Coignetife,  V.  armata,  V. 
Thomsonii,  V.  Thunbergii  and  V.  Henryana. 
Some  had  leaves  of  very  large  size,  others 
much  .smaller  foliage.  In  some,  such  as  V. 
armata  and  V.  repens,  the  leaves  were  simple, 
almost  cordate,  whilst  others  bore  compound 
leaves,  which  were  sometimes,  as  in  V.  orientalis, 
bipinnate.  Especially  interesting  were  V.  aconi- 
tifolia,  V.  odoratissima,  V.  heterophylla  and  V. 
leeoides.  In  addition  to  the  vines,  Messrs. 
Veitch  showed  sprays  of  brightly-berried  trees 
and  shrubs,  including  Viburnum  rhytidophyllum, 
with  red  and  black  fruits  in  corymbs;  Crataegus 
Crus-galli,  Hippophae  rhamnoides,  Rosa  Mayesii, 
with  red,  urceolate  hips,  and  Cotoneaster  rugosa 
Henryii,  with  bright  green,  lanceolate  leaves  and 
clusters  of  scarlet  berries.  The  same  firm  staged 
a  large  flowered  Tritonia  labelled  Lord  Roberts. 
(Gold   Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed, 
as  a  corner  exhibit,  a  group  of  large-flowered 
Clematis,  set  off  by  coloured  Vitis  and  Bamboos 
at  the  back,  with  a  front  row  of  the  variegated 
Veronica  Andersonii.  Amongst  the  more  notice- 
able of  the  Clematis  were  Mme.  Ed.  Andre 
(claret-coloured).  Nelly  Moser  (having  a  broad 
pink  line  on  a  pale  blue  ground),  Beauty  of 
Worcester  (light  blue),  ViUe  de  Lyon,  and  Cle- 
matis intecrifolia  Durandli  (a  very  free-blooming 
variety  with  flowers  a  metallic  blue  shade).  As 
a  separate  exhibit.  Mr.  Russell  sliowed  16 
varieties  of  hnrdy  Heaths,  including  Erica 
vagans  rubra,  E.  vulgaris  Searlei.  E.  v.  alba 
pumila,  E.  vagnns  carnea  alba,  Menziesia  roli- 
folia  atro-purpurea,  and  M.  p.  alba.  (Silver 
Banksian    Medal.) 

Messrs.  Paul  &  SoN,  Cheshunt,  showed,  as  at 
the  last  meeting,  a  large  collection  of  ornamental 


trees  and  shrubs  as  sprays,  with  several  in  flower 
and  fruit.  Rubus  laciniatus  had  large  bunches 
of  Blackberries,  the  fruits  being  very  fine  for 
tarts,  and  much  superior  to  ordinary  bramble 
berries.  The  fruits  of  Berberis  Thunbergii  are 
coral-red  berries  that  at  once  attract  the  eye 
with  their  pretty  colouring.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  showed  Veronicas  of  the  Andersonii 
section,  in  batches  of  various  coloured  varieties. 
Two  of  the  best  were  Eveline,  with  salmony-pink 
flowers,  and  Valiere,  a  large-flowered  blue 
variety.  Adjoining  the  Veronicas  were  plants  of 
Bouvardia  grandiflora  and  Salvia  splendens,  the 
white  and  scarlet  flowers  intermixed  forming  a 
charming  combination.  Messrs.  May  also  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  Polypodiums,  all  varieties 
of  P.  vulgare.  There  were  two  dozen  distinct 
kinds,  and  it  was  hard  to  believe  they  had  all 
originated  from  one  species.  A  selection  of  the 
more  handsome  includes  P.  v.  trichomanoides, 
with  finely-cut  leaves ;  P.  v.  cambricum  Pres- 
tonii,  P.  V.  grandiceps  Foxee,  P.   v.   cambricum 


Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.,  Bristol,  showed  a 
new  Tea  Rose  labelled  Teresa  Bevan.  The  shade 
is  a  coppery-rose. 

Other  exhibitors  of  Roses  were  Mr.  W. 
Leggett,  Colchester ;  Messrs.  McGredy  &  Son, 
Portadown,  Ireland,  who  had  seedling  and  new 
varieties  (Silver  Flora  Medal),  and  Rev.  W. 
Chalmers-Hunt,  William  Rectory,   Hitchin. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Marks 
Tey,  showed  Sweet  Peas  and  early-blooming 
Chrysanthemums.  These  latter  were  very  fine, 
and  included  Caledonia  (white),  Carrie  (yellow), 
Ethel  (lemon-yellow),  White  Massee  (really  a 
lemon  shade),  Holme's  White,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Pitcher 
(blush),  Harrie  (bronze),  and  Agnes  (bronze),  all 
excellent  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  IMedal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  of 
which  we  noticed  Leslie  (yellow),  Roi  des  Blanc 
(white),  Perle  Chatillonaise  (buff  with  palest 
rose).  Tapis  de  Niege  (white),  and  J.  Bannister 
(a  bronze  sport  from  Perle  Chatillonaise).  The 
same  firm  showed  border  Phloxes  and  Pent- 
stemons.      Iris    is    a    fine    bluish-mauve-coloored 
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Barrowii,  with  large  fronds,  each  beautifully 
laciniated,  and  P.  v.  elegantissimum.  (Silver 
Flora  Medal.) 

A  charming  exhibit  of  Roses  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Sons,  Waltham  Cross, 
Herts.  There  were  boxes,  baskets,  and  epergnes 
filled  with  bright  blooms,  small  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  other  foliage  being  intermingled  amongst 
them.  The  Roses  were  in  great  variety,  promi- 
nent kinds  being  Pharisaer,  Liberty,  Betty  (yel- 
low, with  a  suffusion  of  palest  rose),  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez  (rose),  Joseph  Hill,  Warrior,  Ecarlate 
(red  blooms,  in  sprays),  La  France,  and  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ex- 
hibited Roses  in  great  assortment.  In  the  centre 
of  the  display  was  a  bank  of  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
and  a  red  variety  intermingled.  There  were 
also  fine  vases  of  Mme.  A.  Chatenay,  Lady  Bat- 
tersea,  Papa  Gontier,  Lyon  Rose,  Duke  of  Tcck 
(red),  La  Tosca  (blush  pink),  and  other  well- 
known  kinds.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  C.ant  &  Sons,  Colchester,  showed 
Roses,  amongst  which  the  new  variety,  Claudius, 
was  prominent;  also  Lady  Reay  (a  new  H.T. 
variety,  with  pink  flowers,  recommended  as  a 
bedder).  Killarney  and  Whit-e  Killarney  wore 
both  well  shown.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 


Phlox.  Sheriff  Ivory  and  G.  A.  Strohlein  (red) 
are  also  fine  varieties  of  the  perennial  Phlox. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Burrell  &  Co.,  Cambridge,  showed 
a  large  number  of  seedling  Gladioli,  Cactus 
Dahlias  and  Roses.  The  Dahlias  were  all 
seedlings.  Rosalind  (pale  pink  with  a  white 
centre).  Rival  (yellow),  Leda  (pink),  Janet 
(bronze),  and  Oswald  (scarlet)  are  all  worthy  of 
notice.  The  Roses  included  pretty  bunches  of 
garden   varieties.     (Silver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  Treseoer.  Cardiff,  also  showed  Roses 
and  Dahlias.  Two  bouquets  of  Dahlias  showed 
the  suitability  of  the  flower  for  this  method  of 
floral  decoration.  There  wore  many  fine  show 
Dahlias.  W.  Powell  (yellow)  being  exceptionally 
good.  The  Cactus  and  Pompon  varieties  in- 
cluded the  leading  kinds.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  Jas.  Stredwick  k  Son,  St.  Leonards, 
exhibited  a  stand  of  Dahlias  of  Cactus  varieties 
of  their  raising,  most  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed in  these  columns.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner.  Slough,  sliowed  Dahlias  in 
variety,  including  many  of  the  sluiw  and  Pirony- 
flowered  types.  Eccentric  is  of  this  large-flow- 
ered kind,  being  red  with  white  tips.  Mr. 
Turner  also  exhibited  the  varieties  of  Pompon 
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Dahlias  selected  after  trial  by  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  as  being  best  for  garden  purposes 
(see  p.   240).     (Silver  Mora  Medal.) 

ilessrs.  J.  Che.vl  &  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
e.xhibited  Dahlias,  including  single.  Pompon,  and 
Cactus  varieties.  The  single  kinds  were  very 
pretty,  especially  Columbine,  Serita  (crimson), 
Formosa  (red),  Peggy  (rosy-mauve).  Flora,  and 
Jliss  Roberts.  The  best  of  the  Pompon  varieties 
w'ere  Cyril,  Elsa,  Tommy  Keith,  and  Nerissa  (a 
shade  of  silvery-rose).     (Silver  Banksian  Jledal.) 

JMr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  large 
exhibit  of  Dahlias  intermingled  with  coloured 
foliage,  the  display  being  made  very  decorative. 
It  contained  good  blooms  of  the  most  popular 
kinds.     (Silver  Flora  jUedal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  &  Co.,  London  "Wall, 
London,  again  made  a  fine  display  with  Dahlias 
of  all  varieties  as  at  the  last  two  meetings. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Exhibits  of  Dahlias  were  als3  shown  by  Mr. 
S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey  ;  Mr. 
J.  T.  West,  Brentwood  (Silver  Banksian  Medal), 
and  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  Feltham,  who 
also  showed  perennial  Asters.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Jlr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
showed  50  bunches  of  perennial  Asters  in  ^4 
varieties.  The  group  was  arranged  very  attrac- 
tively, each  variety  being  shown  in  a  glass  vase. 
Mrs.  F.  Brazier  (pale  blue),  Decima  (white), 
Mrs.  Twinam  (pink),  Finchley  White  (the 
largest  of  the  white  varieties).  Hilda  Jlorris 
(slatey-blue),  and  Jlrs.  S.  T.  Wright  (rosy-purple) 
are  a  selection.     (Silver  Flora  iledal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  k  Son,  Highgate,  showed 
miscellaneous  hardy  flowers.  Helianbhus  rigi- 
dus  iliss  Willmott  is  a  fine  variety  of  this  showy 
sunflower;  Potentilla  Gibson's  Scarlet  is  an 
improved  variety  of  P.  atrosanguinea.  There 
w^ere  also  Pentsteinons,  IMichaelmas  Daisies,  Del- 
phiniums, of  which  Dwarf  King  is  a  fine  deep- 
blue  variety,  Pernettya  mucronata  in  fruit, 
Phloxes,  Liliums,  Rudbeckias.  Polygonum  Bis- 
tortii,  and  other  seasonable  subjects.  The  same 
firm  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  Carnations,  princi- 
pally of  the  perpetual-flowering  type.  Lady 
Millar,  of  the  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  type, 
produces  its  pretty  blush  pink  blooms  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.     (Silver  Flora  Jledal.) 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester,  show-ed 
hardy  flowers  in  variety.  Pentstemon  Myddle- 
ton  Gem  has  rose-pink  and  white  flowers. 
Amongst  varieties  of  Asters,  we  noticed  A. 
Bessarabicus,  A.  B.  major,  A.  Amellus  Riverslea, 
and  other  attractive  varieties,  including  that 
known  as  Favourite.  There  was  also  a  large 
number  of  Kniphofias  and  many  varieties  of 
Montbretias.  Knipholia  Wilson  Ker  is  a  large 
red-flowered  variety.  At  one  end  of  the  group 
were  strong  clumps  of  Colchicum  BornmuUer  and 
C.  giganteum. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterliam.  showed  deco- 
rative or  border  Chrysanthemums.  Ethel  Blades, 
Nina  Blick,  and  Leslie  were  prominent.  The 
group  also  contained  perennial  Asters.  Mrs.  F. 
Brazier  (with  big  blue  flowers).  Cottage  Maid 
(paler  blue),  Hilda  Morris,  and  Mrs.  S.  T.  Wriglit 
were  noticed.  iMr.  Brazier  also  showed  Pent- 
stemons  and  Phloxes  in  variety. 

Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son,  York,  showed 
strong  spikes  of  Colchicum  speciosum,  L.  s. 
album,  and  a  dark  variety  labelled  atro-rubens. 
In  the  group  was  Cheiranthus  AUionii,  also 
Monkshoods,  Jliss  Mellish  Sunflower,  and 
Michaelmas  Daisies  in  variety. 

Mes.srs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  Birmingham, 
e.xhibited  large  pans  of  Viola  cornuta.  The 
flowers,  some  white  as  well  as  blue,  were  ex- 
ceedingly numerous.     (Silver  Banksian  JMedal.) 

Messrs.  B.ARR  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  showed  seasonable  hardy 
flowers,  also  Vallota  purpurea,  Nerines  and 
Colchicums  as  pot  plants. 

The  Six  Mills  Nursery,  Stevenage,  exhibited 
Heleniums,  Asters.  Gypsophila  paniculata  fl.  pi. 
and  other  border  flowers. 

Mr.  G.  Reuthe.  Keston,  Kent,  set  up  a  group 
of  hardy  flowers  in  which  we  noticed  a  carmine- 
flowered  variety  of  Lobelia  cardinaJis. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  Cl.ark,  Lto.,  Dover,  staged 
seasonable  border  flowers,  amongst  which  were 
some  excellent  spikes  of  Cimicifuga  simplex. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

A  fine  plant  of  Platyceriuni  alcicorne  was 
shown  by  Jliss  S.  G.  Abet.iall,  Muswell  Hill 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  P.  Cooper).  (Cultural  Commenda- 
tion.) 


Awards  of  Merit. 

Carnation  0.  P.  Bassett. — A  tree  or  perpetual 
variety,  with  very  fragrant,  scarlet  flowers,  in 
which  the  petals  were  much  fringed.  Shown  by 
Mr.  A.  F.  DuiTON. 

Penslemon  Myddhton  Gem. — This  variety  has 
pretty,  clear  rose-coloured  flowers  with  white 
throat,  rather  smaller  than  those  of  the  best 
florists'  strain.  The  point  in  this  one  is  its 
extreme  hardiness  in  ihe  severest  frosts  common 
in  this  country.  It  forms  large  bushlike  plants 
in  Mr.  Bowles's  garden  at  Waltham  Cross,  and 
flowers  abundantly.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Wallace 
&  Co. 

Bose  Flower  of  Fairfield. — This  is  stated  to 
be  a  perpetual-flowering  variety  of  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler.  In  other  respects  the  novelty 
does  not  exhibit  any  marked  difference.  Shown 
by  Messrs.   Stu.art  Low  &  Co. 

Dahlia  Quimlo  (Cactus). — A  maroon-coloured 
variety  with  exceptionally  incurved  florets  and 
of  very  regular  formation. 

Dahlia  Gold  Crest  (Cactus). — A  very  pretty 
variety,  having  a  bright  yellow  base  and  glow- 
ing scarlet-tipped  florets.  Both  these  varieties 
were  shown  by  Messrs.  H.  Stredwick  &  Son. 

Vitis  Wilsonce  (see  fig.  101). — A  new  species 
from  China,   of  the   armata  type.     The   leaf   is 


Fig.  ioi. — leaf  of  vitis  wilson^:  half 
natural  size. 

(Obtained  an  Award  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  last.) 

almost  regularly  five-sided,  with  a  circular  de- 
pression at  the"  stalk  end.  The  margins  are 
almost  entire,  but  the  principal  veins  terminate 
in  small  points.  The  foliage  assumes  a  deep 
red  colour  in  autumn,  which  w-as  well  shown  in 
many  of  the  basal  leaves  on  the  specimen  ex- 
hibited. Shown  by  Messrs.  J.AS. '  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Ltd. 

Dahlia  Little  Donald  (Pompon). — A  finely- 
formed  flower  of  this  miniature  type,  the  flower 
being  of  a  shade  of  maroon.  Shown  by  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer. 

Dahlia  The  Lancer  (Cactus). — A  dark  red 
variety  of  free-blooming  habit.  Some  of  the 
stems  carried  three  good  flowers  on  long  stalks. 
It  is  recommended  as  a  garden  variety. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.   Shoesmith. 

Orcliid  Committee. 

Pre.unt:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair);  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  F.  J.  Hanbury.  R.  Brooman- 
White.  J.  Forster  Alcock,  A.  A.  McBean,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  Walter  Cobb,  .J.  Charlesworth.  H.  A. 
Tracy.  W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  Ballantine,  Gurnev 
Wilson.  W.  Boxall,  AV.  Bolton,  C.  J.  Lucas, 
C.  H.  Curtis,  and  Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 


Lieut. -Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  .showed  a 
splendid  plant  of  the  chastely-beautiful  Cypripe- 
dium  Acta?us  Eianca  (Leeanum  Prospero  x  in- 
signe  Sandera?)  (see  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
fig.  114,  October  10,  1908,  p.  261),  which 
was  given  a  First-class  Certificate,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1908.  It  is  a  very  large  flower, 
of  perfect  form,  and  fine  substance,  the 
large  snow-white  dorsal  sepal  having  a  pale 
emerald-green  base,  the  rest  of  the  flower  being 
yellow.  Lieut. -Col.  Holford  also  showed  La?lio- 
Cattleya  Golden  Fleece  (Golden  Gem  x  Dowiana 
aurea),  with  a  spike  of  seven  Buttercup-yeiiow 
flowers,  having  some  Indian-red  markings  on  the 
lip ;  and  the  fine  Lselio-Cattlej'a  Pizarro  Holford's 
variety  (see  Awards). 

Sir  Jerejii.ah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  staged  an  effective  little 
group,  principally  of  Dendrobiums,  and  which  in- 
cluded a  good  example  of  the  rare  D.  taurinum, 
with  a  strong  spike  of  pretty  white  and  rose- 
coloured  flowers  ;  several  of  the  true  D.  Plialie- 
nopsis  Fitz,  with  many  sprays  of  claret-rose 
flowers ;  and  of  the  lighter-coloured  D.  P. 
Schroderianum,  including  a  specimen  of  D.  P. 
Gatton  Park  variety,  with  large  white  flowers 
haying  violet  markings  on  the  lip ;  D.  bicau- 
datum,  a  Java  species  much  resembling  some  of 
the  Australian  kinds  ;  Cirrhopetalum  appendicu- 
latum ;  and  the  yellow  and  rose-coloured  Lselio- 
Cattleya  Ophir  rosea. 

J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford,  staged  a  small  group  of  finely- 
grown,  rare  Cypripediums,  includmg  the  hand- 
some C.  Thalia  jlrs.  Francis  Wellesley ;  C.  Thalia 
New-HaU-Hey  variety ;  C.  Milo,  and  the  dark- 
coloured  C.  Milo  Cobb's  variety ;  a  very 
dark  form  of  C.  Baron  Schroder,  C.  Ballantinei 
Westfield  variety,  and  a  splendid  plant  of  C. 
Fairrieanum. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  iledal 
for  a  group  rich  in  good  things.  In  the  centre 
was  a  varied  selection  of  their  handsome 
hy  brids  of  Sophronitis  grandiflora  varying  in  tint 
from  light  scarlet  and  red  lo  rose  and  purple. 
Behind  them  were  two  good  plants  of  the  rare 
Angrjecum  Buyssonii  and  some  good  specimens  of 
Vanda  ccerulea.  The  group  contained  many 
hybrid  Cattleyas  and  Lielio-Cattleyas,  including 
a  selection  of  the  variable  and  pretty  Cattleya 
Iris  and  C.  Riioda.  With  them  were  fine  speci- 
mens of  Odontoglossum  grande,  0.  crispum,  the 
0.  crispum  xanthotes  Charlesworthii  being  a 
chastely-beautiful  form;  a  batch  of  the  rose-col- 
oured Phalienopsis  Esmeralda,  a  very  rich  scarlet 
Odontioda,  near  to  Vuylstekese  in  form;  Dendro- 
bium  Coelogyne  and  other  Dendrobiums ;  a 
superb,  dark-coloured  Odontoglossum  Harrya- 
num,  the  singular  Chondrorhyncha  Chestertonii, 
Oucidium  incurvum  album  and  two  new  Cattleyas 
(see  Awards) 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  iledal  for  a  good  group 
of  hybrid  Cattleyas,  L.'elio-Cattleyas,  Odonto- 
glossums,  kc,  among  wliich  w-ero  noted  the  new 
L.-C.  nitens  (Helena  x  Dowiana  aurea),  a  bright 
flower  of  medium  size  and  having  yellow  sepals 
and  petals  tinged  with  red  and  crimped  rose- 
coloured  lip  with  ruby-red  centre  having  golden 
lines  running  from  the  base  ;  and  L.-C.  Walter 
Gott  (C.  bicolor  X  L.-C.  Bletchleyensis),  the 
petals  being  yellow  deeply  tinged  ^vith  bronzy- 
red,  the  lip  rose-purple  with  a  white  base.  In 
the  centre  of  the  group  were  several  plants  cf 
the  new  white  Dendrobium  Sander.-e.  and  others 
noted  were  Lycaste  macrophyUa.  Cirrhopetalum 
refractum,  the  graceful  Eria  densiflora,  somo 
curious  Cycnoches,  with  both  male  and  female 
flowers  ;  the  yellow  Dendrobium  velutinum,  and 
other  rare  species. 

Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Ltd.,  Rawdon, 
Yorkshire,  secured  a  Silver  Flora  jNIedal  for  an 
attractive  and  interesting  group  of  showy 
hybrids,  and  rare  and  curious  species.  The 
centre  was  composed  of  20  well-flowered  plants  of 
Cattleya  Iris  with  varying  tints  of  bronzy -yellow, 
rose  and  purple  in  the  flowers  of  the  different 
specimens.  With  them  were  Cattleya  Fabia.  C. 
ArmstrongiiE.  Brasso. Cattleya  Tiiorntonii.  some 
pretty  hybrid  Odontoglossums ;  Cypripedium 
Wiertzianum  J.  Wilson  Potter's  variety;  C. 
Maudite,  C.  Flambeau,  and  other  Cypripediums; 
the  interesting  species  being  represented  by  a 
fine  Mormodes  pardinum  unicolor,  with  two 
strong     spikes;     the     elegant     little     Seraphyta 
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iimltiflora,  Bulbophylluni  Godseffianum,  Bvassa- 
vula  nodosa  grandillora,  Cirrhopetalum  macu- 
losum,  the  elegant  Angrsecum  pellucidiim,  with 
frmged-lipped  and  semi-transpaieut  flowers,  &c. 

Messrs.  Stu.oit  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  secured  a  Silver  inora  JMedal  for  . 
an  excellent  group  of  well-grown  and 
finely-flowered  Orchids,  which  included  several 
good  novelties  and  rare  species.  The  finest 
in  the  group  was  Cattleya  Rhoda  conspicua 
(see  Awards).  The  centre  of  the  group 
was  of  hybrids,  which  included  a  fine 
specimen  of  Cattleya  Minucia,  with  a  spike  of 
seven  flowers,  good  C.  Iris,  the  pretty  C.  Harold, 
and  others.  At  the  back  were  graceful  spikes  ot' 
the  yellow  Oncidium  oblougatum,  and  on  either 
side  a  selection  of  finely-flowered  Dendrobiuni 
formosum  giganteum  and  Cattleya  Gaskelliana, 
one  charming  light  form  of  which  bore  nine 
flowers.  Among  the  species  were  several  plants 
of  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  Ccelogyne  Veitchii 
with  two  long  drooping  spikes  of  pure  white 
flowers,  several  Cirrhopetalums,  Pleurothallis, 
Oncidium   unicorne,   &c. 

Messrs.  Stanley  k  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
several  plants  of  their  Cattleya  iridescens  (bicolor 
X  Eldorado)  varying  in  colour.  Also  C.  St. 
Gilles,  C.  Minucia,  and  C.  Gaskelliana  alba. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks 
(gr.  Mr.  Stables),  sent  Odontoglossum  Macnabi- 
anum  Rosefieldiense,  a  very  finely-blotched  flower 
with  a  large  white  labellum  with  purple  mark- 
ings in  front  of  the  crest. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
jMr.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
Cypripedium  Chapmanii  superbum. 

E.  EoGERSON,  Esq.,  Oakdene,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester,  sent  the  handsomely-blotched  Odon- 
toglossum  crispum  Ethel,  a  very  fine  and  richly- 
coloured  flower,  which  had  to  be  passed  by  the 
Committee,  as  the  spike  had  been  restricted. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill  (gr. 
Mr.  Thurgood),  sent  Odontoglossum  Stamfordi- 
anum  (bictoniense  album  X  Uro-Skinneri),  with 
greenish  sepals  and  petals  and  silver-white  lip  ,* 
and  the  pale  yellow  and  white  0.  grande 
Pittianum. 

AWARDS. 
First-class  Cbbtificate. 

Lcclio-Catthya  Pizarro  Hoi  ford's  var.  (L. 
Jonglieana  X  C.  Liowiana  aurea)^  from  Lieut. - 
Col.  G.  L.  HoLFORD,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Alexander). — A  notable  flower  in  every 
respect  and  in  which  the  influence  of  L.  Jon- 
gheana  in  narrowing  the  lip  is  Ciuite  eliminated, 
the  flower  being  uniformly  broad  in  all  its  parts. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  bright  puiplish-rose, 
with  a  small  white  base.  The  broad  crimped  lip 
is  deep  copper-red,  changing  to  rose  in  front,  the 
disc  being  ruby-red  of  a  velvety  or  dusky  tint, 
and  obscurely  veined  with  gold. 
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Awards  of  JIeeit. 

Cattleya  Bhoda  conspicua  (Iris  X  Hardy- 
ana),  from  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill 
Park. — This  is  the  most  remarkable  and  beau- 
tiful of  this  very  variable  cross,  some  plants  of 
which  closely  resemble  C.  Iris,  while  others  are 
distinctly  of  C.  aurea  type,  the  preS3nt  plant  being 
in  effect  a  white-petalled  C.  Hardyana,  except 
that  the  lip  is  more  openly  displayed  and  there  is 
more  of  a  violet  tint  in  the  colouring  of  the  lip. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  cream-white,  the  front 
of  the  lip  violet-crmson,  and  the  discs  yellow, 
with  golden-yellow  veins  from  the  base. 

Catlhya  Basil  (Enid  x  Mantinii),  from 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — In  this  the  colour 
and  fine  substance  of  C.  Mantinii  is  transferred 
to  the  large-flowered  C.  Enid  (Mossiaj  x  Wars- 
<;ewiczii).  The  flowers  are  large  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  rose-purple  and  the  lip  is  finely  ex- 
panded, ruby-crimson,  with  yellow  disc. 

Cattleya  Mrs.  Pitt  supcrha  (Harrisoniana  X 
I?iiwiana  aurea),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
&  Co. — A  pretty  light-rose-coloured  flower,  with 
a  distinct  prismatic  arrangement  of  purple  lines 
in  the  tube  of  the  lip. 

Botanical  Certificite. 

T)isa  polygonc'.drs,  from  Messrs.  .Tas  Veitch 
&  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea. — A  very  singular  species  from  S.E.  Cape 
Colony,  with  tall,  erect  spikes,  densely  set  on  the 
upper  part  with  small  yellow  flowers.  The  plant 
was  finely  cultivated  and  bore  four  spikes. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  liunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  E"  Beckett,  W.  Bates,  H.  Parr, 
A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Vert,  H.  jiarkhum,  J.  Davis, 
G.  Reynolds,  J.  .Jaques,  F.  Perkins,  A.  Dean, 
J.  Mclndoe,  0.  Thomas,  H.  S.  Rivers,  J.  Lyne, 
Fred.  Treseder,  G.  Wythes,  and  C.  Foster. 

Sir  il.iRK  Collett,  Bart.,  Sevenoaks  (gr.  Mr. 
Nicholl),  exhibited  some  fine  Pears  named  Cale- 
basse  <Jberdick,  grown  under  glass.  It  was 
thought  to  be  identical  with  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
variety,  and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  exhibitor 
to  send  fruits  from  out-of-door  trees  to  the  next 
meeting  for  comparison. 

Mr.  W.  B.VTES,  Twickenham,  sent  several 
heavily-fruited  branches  of  Langley  Bullace  to 
show  its  cropping  qualities.  Numerous  Apples 
and  several  Plums  w-ere  submitted  for  award,  but 
none  was  granted  this  distinction. 

Jlessrs.  Storrie  &  Storeie,  Dundee,  sent  a 
seedling  Apple,  which  the  Committee  wished  to 
be  grown  at  Wisley  to  test  its  merits  in  the 
south. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Miller  again  showed  the  deep-red- 
coloured  Apple  Red   Victoria. 

Slessrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
two  heavily-cropped  roots  of  a  new  late  Potato 
named  South  Pole.  They  were  asked  to  send 
tubers  to  Wisley  for  trial,  the  variety  being  one 
of  promise. 

A  group  of  fine  fruit  trees  in  pots  some  50  feet 
in  length  was  staged  by  JMessrs.  T.  Rivers  & 
Sons,  Sawbridgeworth.  In  the  front  were  bas- 
kets of  choice,  gathered  fruits.  Apple  trees  in- 
cluded finely-fruited  specimens  of  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
ivlelon,  Washington,  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
others.  Of  Peai-s  there  were  excellent  trees  of 
Conference,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Fondante 
d'Automne,  and  Doyenne  Boussoch.  These, 
with  Plum  President,  Cherry  Guigne  de  Wink- 
ler, and  various  Figs,  Oranges,  and  Peaches, 
constituted  the  principal  features  of  the  group. 
The  gathered  fruits  included  superb  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  Apples,  and 
President,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Admiral,  'Trans- 
parent Gage,  Monarch,  and  Late  Orange  Plums. 
There  were  also  many  bunches  of  Grapes  in 
nine  varieties,  and  some  capital  Pears.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

The  entire  upper  end  of  the  Hall  was 
occupied  by  a  wonderful  collection  of  bush, 
pyramid,  and  flat-trained  trees,  all  lifted  the 
previous  day  from  the  open  ground  at  iMessrs. 
J-is.  Veitch  &  Sons'  fruit  nursery,  Langley. 
There  were  100  trees  in  all.  Of  Apples  the  new 
variety  Rev.  W.  Wilks  was  shown  as  maiden 
trees  superbly  fruited.  This  is  a  grand  early 
Apple,  judging  by  the  excellent  specimens 
shown.  Very  fine  also  were  Tyler's  Kernel, 
Grantonian,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Mrs.  Barron, 
Bramley's  Seedling,  Cellini  Pippin,  Lord  Derby, 
King  of  Tompkins  County.  Bismarck,  and  Cox's 
Pomona.  Pears  included  Beurre  Clairgeau, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  President  Hardy,  Duron- 
deau,  Princess,  Conference,  and  St.  Luke.  There 
were  also  Brown  Turkey,  White  Ischia,  and 
Bourjassotte  Noire  Figs.  A  tree  of  Langley 
Bullace  carried  an  enormous  number  of  fruits. 
(Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  set  up  a  large 
collection  of  some  50  dishes  of  vegetables, 
having  fine  Onions,  Leeks,  Beets,  Carrots, 
Parsnips,  Potatos,  Red  and  Whit«  and  Savoy 
Cabbages,  Tomatos,  and  other  kinds.  (Silver 
Knightian  Medal.) 

J.  A.  Nix.,  Esq.,  Tilgate,  Crawley,  staged  a 
fine  collection  of  fruits,  including  Grapes  Black 
Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh.  Lady  Downe's  Seed- 
ling, Gros  Maroc,  Jlrs.  Pince,  Appley  Towers, 
Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  also 
of  Peaches  good  fruits  of  Walburton  Admirable, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  Nectarine.  In  addition 
were  Nectarines  Victoria  and  Pineapple,  good 
Apples  and  Pears  and  other  fruits,  the  whole 
constituting  a  remarkably  good  collection. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  jMedal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  showed 
a  large  collection  of  hardy  fruits  grown  on  or- 
chard trees.  The  fruits  were  not  over  large,  but 
very  clean,  and  otherwise  in  excellent  condition. 
Of  kitchen  .\pples.  Potts'  Seedling,  Grenadier, 
Edward  VII..  New  Haw'thornden.  Lord  Derby, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Stirling  Castle.  Warner's 
King,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  were  all  excellent. 


Of  dessert  Apples  we  noticed  good  samples  of 
Allington  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  Baumann's 
Red,  Wealthy,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Gravenstein, 
Col.  Vaughan,  and  Ben's  Red.  Pears  were  repre- 
sented by  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurre 
Hardy,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 
and  otihers,  and  Plums  by  Prince  Engleheart, 
Pond's  Seedling,  Grand  Duke,  Kirke's  Blue, 
Wj-edale,  and  Goliath.  Besides  these  there  were 
numerous  other  fruits.  (Silver-gilt  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  S.  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield, 
displayed  a  few  Apple  trees  in  pots  and  several 
dishes  of  fruit,  including  some  of  Red  Victoria 
Apples. 

Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  Hounslow,  set  up  a 
table  of  fine  market  samples,  including  Apples 
HoUandbury,  Hamblings  Seedling,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Gloria  jMundi, 
Baumann's  Red,  Red  Quarrenden,  The  Queen, 
Flower  of  Kent,  Bowhill  Pippin,  Stirling  Castle, 
Warner's  King,  and  Wealthy.  Also  Plums 
Grand  Duke,  Monarch,  Magnum  Bonum,  and 
Emperor.     (Silver  Knightian  JMedal.) 

Mr.  G.  HoBD.\T,  Romford,  staged  a  representa- 
tive collection  of  vegetables,  having  a  table  some 
20  feet  in  length  fully  furnished.  Generally, 
the  vegetables  were  rather  under  than  over  the 
usual  exhibition  size,  as  ilr.  Hobday  holds  what 
is  best  suiteo  for  cooking  should  be  the  exhibi- 
tion standard.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Banks,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  W., 
set  up  a  large  group  of  bottled  fruits,  aU  bottles 
having  the  screw-  capsules.  Almost  every  kind 
of  fruit,  and  even  Rhubarb  stems  was  repre- 
sented.    (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 

Apple  St.  Everard. — A  seedling  from  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  crossed  with  Margil.  The  fruits 
are  of  medium  size,  roundish  like  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  but  they  have  the  stripe  of  Jlargil.  The 
flesh  is  very  richly  flavoured  and  juicy,  the 
variety  being  a  first-class  dessert  Apple.  From 
IMessrs.  Jas.   Veitch  &  Sons. 

Awards   of   Merit. 

Strawberry  Atkins'  Continuity. — The  fruits 
are  roundish,  deep  red  in  colour,  very  crisp  and 
of  good  size.  The  plant  is  evidently  a  free  crop- 
per.    Shown  by  jMr.  J.  Atkins,  Beckenham. 

Runner  Bean  White  Euiperor. — The  pods  are 
a  great  length  and  of  the  rough  runner  type. 
Grown  under  trial  at  Wisley,  it  proved  to  be  the 
heaviest  cropper.  The  flowers  and  seeds  are  both 
white.  Shown  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House   Gardens. 

Competitive  Classes. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Peas,  the  Hon. 
ViCAKY  GiBBS,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  Beckett),  won  the  1st  prize,  having  speci- 
ally fine  pods  of  Gladstone,  Late  Queen  and  Duke 
of  Albany ;  Lady  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Herts, 
(gr.  jMr.  Staward),  was  placed  2nd.  For  one 
dish  of  Peas,  C.  W.atney,  Esq.,  W'atford  (gr.  Jlr. 
C.  Dyke),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  capital 
pods  of  Autocrat ;  2nd,  the  Rev.  Chalmers 
Hunt,  Hitchin.  The  class  for  nine  kinds  of  vege- 
tables saw  Mr.  Beckett  again  to  the  fore,  he  hav- 
ing superb  samples  of  Leeks,  Cauliflowers,  Pink 
Celery,  very  fine  Onions,  good  Windsor  Castle 
Potatos,  Perfection  Tomatos,  Intermediate  Car- 
rots, Perseverance  Runner  Beans  and  Brussels 
Sprouts;  H.  L.  Tathaji,  Esq.,  Elstree  (gr.  Jlr. 
W.  Gaiger),  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize  for  ex- 
cellent products.  In  the  class  for  six  kinds  only, 
Jlr.  A.  Basile,  Woburn  Park  Gardens.  Addle- 
stone,  was  1st  with  capital  Cauliflowers. 
Celery,  Leeks,  large,  flatfish  Onions,  Best  of  All 
Tomatos.  and  supremely  fine  Factor  Potatos  j 
2nd,  Mr.  C.  Hobday,  "  Romford.  There  were 
three  other  exhibits  in  this  class,  but  in  all 
cases  the  prizes  are  restricted  to  two,  no  matter 
how  good  the  competition. 

There  was  no  entry  for  the  \i-aders'  class  for 
12  kinds  of  vegetables.  lu  that  tor  a  collection 
of  salads.  Mr.  Beckett  again  won  the  1st  prize 
easily,  his  group  including  Celery.  Beets.  Toma- 
tos. Cos  and  Cabbage  Lettuces.  Broad-leaved  and 
Curled  Endives.  Chicory.  Cucumbers.  Radishes, 
and  Mustard  and  Cress";  2nd.  Laily  Cowpeu  (gr. 
Mr.  Staward).  There  was  no  entry  in  the  class 
for  a  collection  of  autumn  Strawberries. 
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SECOND  "MASTERS"  LECTURE. 

THE    PRODUCTION    OF    HORTICULTURAL 
VARIETIES. 

On  Tuesday  last,  Prof.  Hugo  de  Vries  delivered 
tlie  second  "  Masters  "  Memorial  Lecture  before 
a  large  audience  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
ioociety's  Hall,  Vincent  Square. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Hall,  F.R.S.,  who  occupied  the 
chair,  in  briefly  introducing  the  lecturer,  referred 
to  the  purpose  of  these  lectures,  which  are  in- 
tended to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr. 
Masters,  and  to  bring  before  the  horticultural 
world  the  researches  of  science  as  its  discoveries 
bear  upon  the  practice  of  horticulture,  and  thus 
to  continue  the  work — the  application  of  science 
to  horticultural  practice — which  Dr.  Masters 
never  lost  an  opportunity  of  furthering. 

Prof,  de  Vries,  in  his  first  lecture  (see  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle,  June  26,  1909,  p.  419)  dealt 
with  Dr.  Masters's  own  researches  in  vegetable 
teratology;  in  this  one  his  subject  was  mainly  his 
own  researches  into  the  origin  of  horticultural 
varieties.  He  pointed  out  that  Darwin's  work  on 
the  "  Variations  of  Plants  and  Animala  under 
Domestication  "  had  lead  the  way  for  prolonged 


Fig.    102. — OENOTHERA    LAMARCKIANA    AND    TWO    OF 

ITS     MUTANTS    WHICH    IT    PRODUCES    ANNUALLY    AT 

AMSTERDAM. 


investigation  in  showing  how  great  a  significance 
attached  to  these  variations  in  supporting  the 
theory  of  evolution.  Varieties  may  be  regarded 
as  "  small  species,"  i.e.,  groups  of  plants  differ- 
ing from  one  another  in  only  one  or  at  most  a  few 
characters,  but  differing  so  that  if  their  origin 
were  not  known,  some  botanists  would  regard 
them  as  distinct  species. 

If,  as  will  be  generally  admitted,  the  facts  of 
variation  strongly  support  the  argument  for 
evolution,  the  lecturer  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 
cess by  which  variations  arose  in  all  its  details 
became  a  most  interesting  and  important  subject 
of  enquiry.'  ~\'hile  the  actual  manner  in  which 
species  are  produced  in  Nature  may  differ,  and  it 
probably  does  differ  in  details,  from  that  in  which 
varieties  are  produced  in  horticulture,  yet  the 
laws  governing  the  process  will  be  the  samein 
both  cases.  In  *'  fixing  '*  the  varieties  which 
arise  in  the  garden,  there  is  ge'nerally  the  diffi- 
culty of  guarding  against  cross-pollination,  since 
numerous  closely-allied  forms  are  usually  culti- 
vated in  close  pro.ximity  to  the  new  form,  and 
there  ia  the  fact  that  many  of  the  variations 
■Khich  H  is  desired  to  reproduce  and  develop 
are  only  faintly  indicated  at  first,  as  in  the  cases 


of  doubling  of  flowers  or  variegation  of  foliage. 
Only  after  careful  selection  and  constant  care  do 
such  variations  become  so  marked  as  to  ensure  a 
sufficient  contrast  with  the  species  from  which 
they  were  derived  to  make  them  worth  cultiva- 
tion as  novelties. 

There  are  thus  two  types  of  varieties  with 
which  the  horticulturist  has  to  deal — the  "  con- 
stant "  variety  and  the  "  ever-sporting  "  variety. 
The  former  type.  Prof,  de  Vries  calls  "  mutants," 
and  in  reply  to  a  question,  pointed  out  that 
**  mutants  "  differ  from  other  variations,  fluctu- 
ating variations  as  they  may  be  called,  in  that 
the  former  arise  suddenly  and  not  by  small  de- 
grees, and  when  they  have  once  appeared  they 
"  breed  true  "  to  their  new  characters  provided 
they  are  self-pollinated,  while  varieties  formed 
after  the  tedious,  oft-repeated  selection  of  small 
differences,  differences  depending  very  often 
upon  methods  of  cultivation,  belong  to  the 
"  ever-sporting  "  type. 

Good  examples  of  "  mutants  "  are  furnished  by 
white  "  sports  "  of  many  flowers  and  by  dwarf 
varieties.  With  these  the  florist's  work  in  fixing 
lies  in  securing  isolation,  and  if  isolation  be  com- 
plete, the  fixing  is  accomplished  in  a  single  year. 
The  extent  and  even  the  occurrence  of  variega- 
tion in  certain  plants,  as  in  the 
variegated  Horse  Radish,  depends 
largely  upon  the  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, and,  the  extent  of  doubling 
seen  in  other  plants  may  vary  enor- 
mously even  on  a  single  plant  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  These 
afford  examples  of  the  **  ever- 
sporting  "  varieties.  Such  varie- 
ties may  arise  fully  developed  or 
may  appear  only  by  steps.  Small 
indications  of  possibilities  appear 
first,  and  the  florist  has  to  isolate 
them  and  "  work  them  up  "  by 
constant  selection  of  the  most 
marked  variations  in  the  desired 
direction. 

The  lecturer  then  went  on  to 
show  iow  varieties  had  been  pro- 
duced under  his  own  obseivation  in 
plants  whose  histories  had  been 
known  for  many  generations. 

His  first  example  was  the  peloric 
form  of  the  common  Toad  Flax. 
This  form  has,  in  all  its  flowers 
five  spurs,  instead  of  only  one  spur 
as  seen  in  the  common  type.  It 
has  been  found  in  a  considerable 
number  of  widely-separated  places 
under  circumstances  that  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  has  been 
produced  from  seed  of  the  common 
type.  It  rarely  produces  seed, 
but,  being  perennial,  is  able  to 
hold  its  own  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years,  though  it  may 
finally  disappear.  Prof,  de  Vries 
sowed  seed  of  the  common  type  in 
his  garden  and  watched  the  pro- 
geny through  eight  generations- 
always  excluding  the  chance  (f 
cross-fertilisation,  without  observ- 
ing any  change  whatever.  In  the 
ninth  generation,  however,  a  plant 
bearing  peloric  flowers  suddenly 
appeared.  Thus  a  sudden  variation  had  occurred 
under  his  own  observation  without  any  previous 
indication  of  deviation  from  the  type.  The  seed 
he  was  able  to  save  from  this  abnormal  specimin 
reproduced  the  variation,  and  similar  variation- 
had  arisen  from  succeeding  generations  at  inter- 
vals. ,    . 

In  like  manner  he  had  seen  sudden  variations 
arise  in  Qinothera  biennis,  where  a  form  with 
very  narrow  petals,  which  he  had  called  "  cru- 
ciata,"  had  appeared,  and  in  the  Dahlia,  where 
the  tubular  corollas  were  darkly  coloured  inside 
instead  of  outside,  as  is  usual. 

As  an  example  of  an  "  ever-sporting  "  variety, 
the  lecturer  gave  an  account  of  the  experimental 
development  of  the  Double  Corn  Marigold 
(Chrysanthemum  segetum),  since  double  flowers  of 
Com'positffi  form  an  excellent  example  of  "  ever- 
sporting  "  variations. 

The  seed  in  this  case  was  derived  from  the 
large-flowered  garden  variety,  in  which  there 
are  on  an  average  21  rays,  though  the  range  of 
variation  in  number  is  up  to  24  and  down  to 
nine.  In  the  fourth  year,  by  selecting  flowers 
showing  the  largest  number  of  rays  each  year, 
the  average  was  raised  to  about  one  hundred. 


It  might  have  been  expected,  said  the  lecturer, 
that  the  average  number  of  ray  florets  might  be 
increased  by  this  process  of  selection,  but  there 
was  also  the  chance  that  a  double  variety  might 
be  secured,  and  this  was  actually  the  case,  for 
in  the  fifth  year  one  was  secured  in  which  about 
200  rays  were  present  in  the  head.  Thus, 
by  selecting  what  was  at  first  a  slight  variation 
from  the  normal,  and  breeding  from  those  of  its 


Fig.    103. — "POLLINATION    CAGE,"    FORMED 

OF      METAL     GAUZE,      IN     PROF.      DE     VRIES' 

EXPERIMENTAL    GARDEN    AT   AMSTERDAM. 

progeny  which  showed  the  greatest  development 
of  that  variation,  a  fixed  double  form  was  at 
length   reached. 

Another  instance  of  an  interesting  "  ever- 
sporting  "  variety  was  afforded  by  the  race  of 
five-leaved  Clovers  which  the  Professor  had  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing. 

The  case  of  "  mutants"  in  ffinothera  Lamarcki- 
ana,  to  which  the  lecturer  next  referred,  afforded 
an  instance  of  not  one,  but  several  new  forms, 
arising  suddenly  in  one  generation,  from  seed  of 
one  plant.  About  a  dozen  of  these  "  mutants  '* 
could  be  relied  upon  to  appear  each  season  ;  the 
number  of  different  "  mutants  "  is,  of  course,  not 
unlimited,  but  the  same  novelties  spring  from  it 
almost  every  year,  and  in  cases  where  they  can 
bo  got  to  produce  seed  by  self-pollination,  they 
breed  true. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
"  mutants  "  is  the  dwarf  form  known  as  nnnella 
(see  fig.  102),  which,  though  much  shorter  in  the 
stem  than  the  type,  bears  flowers  quite  as  large 
and  is,  therefore,  very  showy.  This  form  appears 
in  the  proportion  of  about  2  per  cent,  of  the 
seedlings  from  Lamarckiana  every  year. 


Fig.  104. — VIEW  in  prof,  de  vries' 

EXPERIMENTAL  GARDEN,  SHOWING  THE 
COVERING    OF    WIRE   NETTING. 

Another  "  mutant  "  named  lata  (see  fig.  102) 
has  weak  stems,  and  much  broader  leaves  of  a 
paler  green  colour  than  the  type,  and  with 
rounded  tips,  while  a  form  known  as  alhida  is 
also  fairly  common,  and,  like  the  others,  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  type  even  in  the  seedling 
stages;  it  has  narrow,  whitish  leaves  (see  fig. 
105).  Many  other  mutants  have  occurred  and 
usually  reoccur  among  the  seedlings  of  Lamarcki- 
ana every  year. 
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An  illustration  of  the  field  in  which  the  origi- 
nal plants  of  (E.  Lamarckiana  from  which  tne 
seed  was  obtained  was  shown,  as  well  as  figures 
of  the  "  mutants  "  themselves. 

Prot'essor  do  Vries  then  showed  slides  of  his  ex- 
perimental garden  at  Amsterdam  (see  fig.  104)  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  cultivating  the  plants 
and  ensuring  the  exclusion  of  insects  likely  to 
carry  pollen  by  enclosing  the  flowers  in  paper 
bags  or  growing  the  plants  in  metal  gauze  houses 
(see  fig.  103}.  The  whole  garden  is  protected 
from  birds,  mice,  etc.,  by  being  caged  with  wire 
netting  (see  fig.   104). 

The  Discussion. 

Professor  Percival  raised  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  periodicity  in  the 
occurrence  of  the  periods  during  which 
mutations  occur,  suggesting  that  perhaps 
every  ninth,  tenth,  or  twentieth  genera- 
tion or  so  might  see  their  recurrence  in  certain 
species.  Mr.  Druery  also  referred  to  this  ques- 
tion, basing  his  remarks  upon  his  experience 
among  the  many  "  mutants  "  which  occur  natur- 
ally among  British  Ferns.  Prof,  de  Vries  thought 
that  perhaps  fifty  generations  might  be  nearer  the 
period  at  which  mutations  might  occur,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  question  must  be  pursued 
for  a  long  period,  in  order  that  it  might  be  an- 
swered.    So  far  no  answer  could  be  given. 

Jlr.  C.  C.  Hurst  expressed  his  obligations  to 
the  lecturer  for  his  lucid  lecture  and  en^phasised 


mens  of  polished  sections  of  various  timber  trees, 
and  cases  of  sand-dried  specimens  illustrative  of 
infiorescences,  the  classification  of  fruits,  the  dis- 
persal of  seeds,  &c. 

On  two  large  cards  were  mounted  specimens  of 
pressed  Alpine  plants,  showing  in  a  very  prac- 
tical manner  certain  lime-loving  plants  and  their 
corresponding  allies,  found  chietiy  on  the  older 
siliceous  and  granite  rocks,  as  follows ; — 

Plantes  caliuicoles. — Anemone  alpina,  Rhodo- 
dendron hirsutum,  Primula  auricula,  Gentiana 
acaulis,  Erica  carnea,  Doronicum  scorpioides. 

Plantes  silicicoles. — Anemone  sulphurea.  Rho- 
dodendron ferrugineum,  Primula  viscosa,  Gen- 
tiana Kochiana,  Calluna  vulgaris.  Arnica  mon- 
tana. 

The  most  important  exhibit  was  a  magnificent 
collection  of  Conifers  by  Monsieur  Lachenal, 
of  Neydens  (Haute  Savoie).  It  comprised  137 
species  and  varieties,  of  which  the  following 
were  described  as  "  novelties,"  viz.,  Retinospora 
obtusa  crispa  (a  golden  form  from  Japan),  R. 
obtusa  nana,  R.  tetragona,  Taxus  appressa  varie- 
gata,  T.  cuspidata,  Wellingtonia  compacta  nana, 
Pinsapo  glauca,  P.  g.  pendula,  Pinus  Fremon- 
tiana,  Abies  alcockana  glauca,  and  A.  ,nobilis 
glauca  argentea. 

This  large  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in 
beautiful  condition,  won  a  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur, 
with  the  special  congratulations  of  the  judges. 

Messrs.  Georges  Bocca3,d  fils,  of  Petit  Sa- 
connex,   had   another   collection   of  Conifers,   in- 
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tlic  importance  of  the  facts  Prof,  de  Vries  had 
stated,  namely,  first  that  "  mutants  "  were 
germinal  variations  which  breed  true  so  long  as 
they  are  isolated  and,  secondly,  they  were  of 
sudden    occurrence    completely    developed. 

The  chairman,  in  conclusion,  thanked  Prof, 
de  Vries  for  the  lecture,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  all  who  are  in  any  way  employed  in  raising 
new  varieties  of  plants  will  keep  careful  records 
of  their  work  for,  in  order  that  greater  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  that  underlie  the  causes  of 
variation  may  be  obtained,  there  was  abundant 
need  for  experimenters  to  "  watch,  wait,  and 
record." 


GENEVA    INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 

Tins  exhibition  attracted  large  numbers  of 
visit  nrs  during  the  second  week  of  September, 
and  ib  was  the  most  important  show  of  the  kind 
yet  hold  in  Geneva.  On  the  Scientific  Committee 
figured  the  names  of  such  well-known  and  distin- 
guished botanists  as  de  CandoUe,  Chodat  and  Bri- 
quet, and  indeed  the  scientific  exhibits  on  the  bal- 
cony of  the  hall  were  an  interesting  and  some- 
what novel  feature  of  the  exhibition.  They  com- 
prised a  most  instructive  exhibit  from  the  Ecole 
Cantonale   d'Horticulture,   with  good   speci- 


cluding  very   fine  plants  of  Abies  excelsa  pyra- 
midalis  and  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca. 

The  floral  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  were  disap- 
pointing, but  the  recent  bad  weather  may  partly 
account  for  it.  The  finest  collections  were  sent 
by  iMons,  Georg,  Petit  Saconnex  (gr.  ]Mons.  A. 
Prodalliet).  They  included  fine  masses  of  Gera- 
niums, Primulas,  Cyclamen,  Solanum  Wend- 
landii,  and  Ferns.  There  were  two  splendid  col- 
lections of  Begonias,  one  by  Messrs.  Vachoux- 
Duval  et  fils,  of  Carouge ;  and  another  by 
Mons.  Chas.  Martin,  a  private  gardener  at  Petit 
Saconnex  ;  several  blooms  were  8  inches  across. 

^lons.  Correvon.  of  Chene  Bourg,  and  iNIons. 
L.  VoRAZ-MoLiN.  of  Lyons,  showed  herbaceous 
plants,  which  included  Physostegia  virginica,  Leu- 
cophytus  Brownii,  ]\[orina  persica,  Sylphium 
albiflorum,  Romneya  Coulteri,  &c.,  but  many  of 
the  plants  were  ntjt  in  good  condition.  The 
Gladioli  of  Herr  Wilhelm  Pfitzer,  of  Stutt- 
gart, were  very  fine  and  showy;  and,  from 
Florence,  the  Ecole  Roy  ale  d'Horticulture 
sent  a  collection  of  varieties  of  Anthurium  hy- 
brid um  obtained  from  seed.  The  Fcoi.E  Can 
tonale  d'Horticulture  had  a  fine  show  of  No- 
ptnthes  and  foliage  plants,  and  there  were  two 
other  good  lots  of  handsome  foliage  plants.  The 
table  decorations  were  very  poor  and  ill-ar- 
ranced,  and  the  few  water  plants,  which  occu- 
pied the  centre  of  the  hall,  were  spoilt  by  being 


arranged  in  perfect  symmetry,  a  fashion  which 
we  hoped  was  dying  out  in  both  France  and 
Switzerland. 

Most  of  the  exhibits  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
were  extremely  fine,  the  best  fruit  being  shown 
by  Messrs.  Morel  et  Chasset,  of  Lyons,  and  the 
Ecole   Cantonale   d'   Horticulture. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  exhibited  specimens  of 
Erica  tetralix  labelled  var.  rosea,  for  it  was  the 
ordinary  pale  pink  form  most  common  in  the 
Briti.sh  Isles.  But  Erica  tetralix  is  not  found  in 
Switzerland. 

A  storm  of  wind  and  rain  has  greatly  injured 
some  of  the  flowers  since  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition.   H.  S.  Thompson. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

September  9. — Com  in  idee  present:  Messrs.  E. 
Ashworth,  R.  Ashworth,  Arthur  Ashton,  Ball, 
Cowan,  Holmes,  Holden,  Keeling,  Leemann, 
Parker,  Smith,  Sander,  Ward,  Warburton,  and 
P.  Weathers  (hon.  sec.) 

J.  T.  Clifton,  Esq.,  Lytham  Hall,  Lytham 
(gr.  Mr.  Float),  staged  a  group  of  plants  in  great 
variety.  It  contained  a  well-grown  specimen  of 
a  fine  variety  of  Vanda  coerulea,  also  a  grand 
plant  of  Peristeria  elata  bearing  half-a-dozen 
flower-spikes.  Awards  of  Merit  were  voted  to 
Cattleya  X  Lytham  Hall  {a  hybrid  between  C. 
X  Grossii  x  C.  Gaskelliana),  Miltonia  Schro- 
deriana,  Phaleenopsis  Sanderiana  Coundon  Court 
variety,  Houlletia  odoratissima,  Angrsecum 
Eichlerianum,  Cattleya  X  Armstrongje,  Ljelio- 
Cattleya  X  Nysa  Lytham  Hall  variety,  and  Catt- 
leya X  Maronii  Clifton's  variety.  Botanical  Cer- 
tificates were  awarded  to  Phalsenopsis  Regnieri, 
Sigmatostalix  radicans,  Stenoglottis  longifolia, 
Dcndrobium  canaliculatum,  Pleurothallis  platy- 
rachis,  and  Angrascum  Scottianum.  First-class 
Certificates  were  a\\'arded  to  Vanda  coerulea 
Clifton's  var.,  Dendrobium  acuminatum;  and  a 
Cultural  Certificate  for  Peristeria  elata.  (Silver- 
gilt  Medal.) 

Z.  A.  Wajid,  Esq.,  Cringlewood,  Northenden 
(gr.  Mr.  Weatherby),  staged  a  charming  group 
of  Cattleyas,  Lielio-Cattleyas,  and  choice  hybrids, 
including  several  beautiful  forms  of  Cattleya  x 
Iris.     (Silver-gilt   Medal.) 

H.  J.  Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr. 
Morgan),  showed  a  small  exhibit  of  Cypripediums. 
Most  of  the  plants  shown  had  been  previously 
certificated.     (Bronze  Medal.) 

Mr.  C.  Parker,  Fern  Bank,  Preston,  waa 
awarded  a  Bronze  Medal  for  a  small  group  of 
well-grown  Cypripediums,  including  C.  x  A.  de 
Lairesse,  C.  X  Burtonii  var.  superbum,  C.  X 
Massaianum  var.  superbum,  and  C.    X  Helvetia. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge,  Haywards  Heath, 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  Fletcherianum,  a 
hybrid  between  C,  X  Lord  Derby  X  C.  Gode- 
froyae  var.  leucochilum.  It  was  awarded  a  First- 
class  Certificate.  Cattleya  X  Iris  Vale  Bridge 
variety  received  an  Award  of  Merit. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Vine  House,  Haslingden 
(gr.  Mr.  Dalgleish),  exhibited  Cypripedium  Gode- 
froyie  var.  The  President,  to  which  an  Award 
of  Merit  was  voted. 

J.  Rutherford,  Esq.,  M.P..  Beardwood, 
Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lnpton),  exhibited  Brasso- 
Cattleya  X  Madame  Chas.  Maron. 

N.  Galloway,  Esq.,  Great  Horton,  Bradford, 
was  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of 
Orchids,  of  which  Cypripediums  were  the  prin- 
cipal subjects. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  West  Didsbury,  exhibited 
Cypripedium  X  Rosettii,  C.  X  Stanley  Rogerson, 
C.  X  Olga  Bagshaw  var.  The  Gem.  and  C.  X 
]\Iartha  E.  Rogerson,  the  latter  bein^^  a  hybrid 
between  C.  Godefroyse  var.  leucochilum  and  C. 
niveum. 

The  Rev.  J.  Crombleiiolme.  Clayton-le- 
Moors  (gr.  Mr.  Marshall),  gained  an  Award  of 
Merit  for  Cypripedium  X  argentcum,  a  liybrid 
between  C.  Stoncii  X  C.  Chamborlainianum. 

J.  iMcCartney.  Esq.,  Hey  House.  Bolton  {gr. 
Mr.  Holmes),  showed  a  group  of  Cattleyas, 
LaMias,  and  hybrids.  L^lio-Cattleya  x  Bayardo, 
L.-O.  x  Hciu'ietta,  and  Cattleya  X  Iris  Hey 
House  variety,  were  given  Awards  of  Merit. 
(Silver  Vedni.) 

J.  .J.  Holden.  Esq.,  Southport  (gr.  Mr.  John- 
son), received  First-class  Certilicates  for  Cypri- 
pedium X  Holdenii,  a  beautiful  albino  hybrid  of 
C.  X  MandiiE  X  C.  callcsum  var.  Sanderio,  and 
an  exquisite  form  of  Cattleya  x  Iris,  laboUeJ 
Auburn  House  var. 
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Mrs.  S.  Wood,  Moorfield,  Glossop,  showed  a' 
group  consisting  of  well-grown  Cattleyas  and 
hybrids.  Cattleya  X  Miss  Barney,  and  C.  bicolor 
X  C.  Eldorado  each  received  an  Award  of  Jlerit. 

Messrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  showed  a 
number    of    choice    Cypripediums.      C.     X    Lily 
Measures,  C.  Dourdanense,  and  the  rare  Odonto-  ■ 
glossum  bictonense  var.  album  received  Awards 
of  Merit.     (Bronze  Medal.) 


SHEFFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

September  17,  18. — This  Society  holds  two  ex- 
hibitions annually.  The  early  show  took  place 
on  these  dates  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  The 
schedule  included  only  19  classes,  of  which  two 
were  open  to  any  exhibitor,  the  others  being  re- 
stricted to  members  of  the  Society.  The  display 
of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  was  an 
exceptionally  good  one.  Nearly  100  exhibits 
were  staged,  including  many  handsome  non- 
competitive groups  displayed  by  nurserymen. 
Gold  Jledals  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Wm. 
Artindale  &  Soxs,  Sheffield,  who  exhibited  a 
very  large  collection  of  flowering  plants,  includ- 
ing Glaciioli,  DaUias,  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, &c.  ;  Messrs.  SEAGa.iVE  &  Co.,  who 
displayed  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Dah- 
lias, and  ornamental  plants ;  ilessrs.  Sdtton  & 
Sons,  Reading,  for  an  attractive  stand  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  vegetables;  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co., 
Rothesay,  who  exhibited  Dahlias  and  Potatos ; 
and  Jlessrs.  R.  Proctor  &  Son,  Chesterfield,  for 
a  display  of  Roses  in  more  than  100  varieties. 
A  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Pen- 
NELL  &  Son,  Lincoln,  for  an  exhibit  of  Dahlias, 
Gladioli  and  other  flowers. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  best  collection  of 
cut  flowers  arranged  for  effect,  occupying  a  table 
space  of  30  feet  by  3  feet,  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Seagb-IVE  &  Co.,  the  2nd  prize  being  awarded 
to  J.  J.  Wheat,  Esq.  This  last-named  exhibitor 
secured  the  1st  prizes  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables, a  collection  of  fruit,  and  a  collection  of 
cut  flowers  respectively. 

•The  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  was 
open  to  all,  and  in  this  Mr.  Wheat,  who  won  the 
1st  prize,  was  followed  by  Jlr.  W.  B.uiker. 

Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  were  best 
shown  by  Mr.  J.  H.abeison,  Mr.  Wheat  gaining 
the  2nd  prize  in  this  class. 

Jlr.  W.  Green  showed  the  best  six  vases  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  not  fewer 
than  four  varieties,  and  in  this  class  Mr.  W. 
CiENALE  was  placed  2nd. 

Mr.  C.VRNALE,  however,  excelled  in  all  the 
cla.ises  for  Dahlias,  having  the  best  12  Show  or 
Fancy  Dahlias,  the  best  12  blooms  of  Cactus 
Dahlias  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  and  the 
best  six  bunches  of  Pompon  varieties. 

The  Brincliffe  Challenge  Bowl,  presented  to 
the  Society  by  H.  Atkin,  Esq.,  and  offered  for 
the  best-kept  "cottage  or  allotment  garden,  was 
won  by  Mr.  Shaw. 

There  was  also  a  prize  for  the  best-kept  flower 
garden.     In  this  case  the  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 

J.    BlNGLEY. 

NATIONAL    DAHLIA. 

TRIAL  OF  POMPON  DAHLIAS. 
September  22. — Thirteen  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee visited  Mr.  Charles  Turner's  nursery  at 
Slough,  on  the  above  dat«,  to  inspect  the  trial 
of  Pompon  Dahlias.  The  number  of  varie- 
ties inspected  was  75.  The  Committee  con- 
sidered their  value  from  a  garden  as  well 
as  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view.  The 
maximum  number  of  marks  obtainable  in  each 
case  was  three,  so  that  a  variety  could  gain  six 
marks  if  it  had  the  best  qualities  of  a  garden, 
as  well  as  a  show,  flower.  Eighteen  varieties 
obtained  three  marks  for  garden  decoration, 
and  14  for  exhibition  value.  Only  six  of  this 
number  obtained  six  marks.  The  following 
obtained  three  marks  for  garden  decoration : 
Daisy,  amber,  shaded  orange  ;  Darkest  of  All, 
maroon;  Falcon,  orange-yellow,  tipped  with 
scarlet;  Iris,  amber  and  fawn;  Isabel,  orange- 
scarlet;  Jfars,  bright  scarlet ;  Montague  AVootton, 
white,  heavily  edged  with  crimson  lake ;  Nerissa, 
soft  rose ;  Portia,  deep  mauve ;  Ideal,  yellow ; 
Romulus,  crimson-lake  :  Silvia,  edged  with  rose ; 
Tommy  Keith,  crimson,  tipped  with  white ; 
Vara,  yellow  ;  Virginale,  pure  white  ;  Whisper, 
clear  j^ellow,  edged  with  red  ;  White  Aster,  pure 
white ;  and  Gerlina,  crimson-maroon.  Of  these. 
Tommy    Keith,    Nerissa,     Montague    Wootton, 


Falcon,  Daisy  and  Ideal  also  obtained  three 
marks  as  exhibition  varieties.  Others  that  were 
awarded  three  marks  for  the  same  quality  were 
Adela,  Nellie  Bromhead,  Hecla,  C\  ril,  Clarence, 
Douglas,  Adelaide,  and  Edith  Bryant.  The  wet 
season  caused  the  growth  of  the  plants  to  be 
unusually  robust.  Each  variety  was  represented 
by   six   or  more   plants. 


SOCIETE  FOMOLOGIQUE  DE  FRANCE 
AT  NANCY. 
September  28. — The  Pomological  Society  of 
France,  whose  yearly  meetings  are  held  in  various 
parts  of  that  country,  this  year  chose  Nancy 
as  their  venue,  and  the  show  was  made  in  the 
grounds  of  the  exhibition  now  being  held  there. 
Though  Nancy  is  not  among  the  great  fruit  dis- 
tricts of  France,  except  in  respect  of  the  Vine,  the 
show  was  not  what  might  be  expected  from  this 
Society  or  from  French  cultivators;  indeed,  the 
locality  was  but  poorly  represented.  The  finest 
collection  of  fruit  was  that  sent  by  Jlessrs. 
Nomelot-Bruxe.au,  of  Chatenay.  There  were 
Pears  shown  as  we  expect  to  see  them  in  France, 
and  Apples,  too,  were  good,  the  new  variety 
Jean  Hardy  being  especially  well  shown.  This 
is  an  Apple  which  should  do  well  in  England 
and  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  exhibition 
fruits.  The  show  included  many  collections  cf 
Dahlias,  but  not  of  the  quality  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  see  in  England.  Perhaps  the  only 
exhibit  which  would  have  arrested  attention  at 
the  Horticultural  Hall  at  Westminster  were  the 
superb  Gladioli  shown  by  Messrs.  Lemoine  et 
FTLS.  A  noticeable  feature  of  this  show,  as  of 
so  many  French  exhibitions,  was  the  lack  of 
amateur  support,  which  is  much  to  be  regretted. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Apple:  Bfh-edcre.  You  should  have  sent  the 
fruit  without  cutting  it.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  there  is  any  disease  present.  The  super- 
ficial mould  developed  after  the  fruit  had 
become  split. 

Bananas  :  F.  S.  The  Banana  is  cultivated  in 
only  a  very  few  gardens  in  this  country.  The 
plant  requires  a  warm,  lofty  house  and  plenty 


Fig.  io6. — pear  slug-worm  and  cherry 

SAW  FLY. 
A,  maggot;   B,  chrysalis.    (The  lines  indicate  nat.  size.) 

of  room  for  the  development  of  its  large  leaves. 
It  fruits  in  two  or  three  years  from  the  sucker. 
We  think  the  story  you  mention  is  very  un- 
likely to  be  true. 

Celkry  Diseased:  W.  H.  S.  The  plants  are 
affected  with  root-rot,  caused  by  Sclerotinia 
sclerotiorum.  The  fungus  is  present  in  the 
soil,  which  should  be  treated  with  lime.  No 
disease  is  present  in  the  Pelargonium. 

Cycl.vmen  Unhealthy:  Mayo.  The  damage  has 
been  caused  by  thrips.  Dip  the  plants  in,  or 
syringe    them    with,    tobacco    water. 

Daffodil  Bulbs  Unhe.\lthy  :  A.  J'.  B.  The  in- 
jury is  caused  by  the  bulb-mite.  Apply  lime 
to  the  infected  soil. 

Fairy-rings  in  Grass  :  T.  M.  N.  See  reply  to 
F.  G.  in  the  issue  for  September  11,  p.  192. 

Filbert  :  J.  W.  P.  The  holes  appear  too  large 
for  the  nut-weevil;  one  of  the  cavities  is  large 
enough  to  suggest  mice  as  the  cause.  The 
nut-weevil  is  Balaninus  nucum.  In  autumn  the 
maggots  leave  the  nuts  and  bury  themselves  in 
the  ground,  to  appear  as  perfect  insects  about 
May  or  June.  If  you  shake  the  trees  on  quiet 
evenings  in  May  or  June  many  of  the  weevils 
will  fall  to  the  ground  and  can  be  caught  on 
paper  coated  with  tar  or  some  other  sticky 
substance.  Scrape  the  top  layer  of  soil  from 
beneath  the  trees  and  burn  it. 


Lobelia  Diseased  :  J .  j[.  A  fungus — Theilavia 
basicola — has  attacked  the  roots.  Trea*  the 
soil  with  lime. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  F.  C  P.  The  Pear  was 
rotten  when  it  reached  us. — Bristol.  Colonel 
Yaughan. — II.  M.  Pear  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Apple  Norfolk  Dumpling. — 0.  M.  1,  Your 
fruit  much  resembles  Lord  Grosvenor;  2, 
Northern  Greening. —  W'.  P.  H.  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch. — S.   J.   H.     Plum  Decaisne. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  McG.  tt  Sons.  Acer 
rubrum. — T.  K.  Polygala  myrtifolia  grandi- 
flora  {syn.  Dalmaisiana). —  W.  B.  Helxin© 
Soleirolii. — J.  F.  M.  Sedum  maximum ;  Sola- 
rium jasminoides. — F.  C.  F.  1,  Gentiana 
asclepiadea ;  2,  Euphrasia  officinalis  ;  3,  Sani- 
cula  europea. — F.  E.  1,  Fagus  sylvatica  incisa, 
cut-leaved  Beech  ;  2,  Leycesteria  formosa ;  3, 
Olearia  Haastii ;  4,  Ptelea  trifoliata,  illustrated 
in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  September  29, 
1894,  p.  375 ;  5,  Cratsegus  Pyracantha ;  6, 
Choisya  ternata. — 0.  H.  1,  Oncidium  flexuo- 
sum ;  2,  Cattleya  Harrisoniana ;  3,  Masdevallia 
Simula  ;  4,  Liparis  longipes ;  5,  Octomeria  dia- 
phana  ;  6,  Selaerinella  umhrosa. — Surridge.  1, 
send  when  in  flower ;  2,  Sempervivium  tortuo- 
sum  variegatum;  3,  RuelHa  Portellse  ;  4,  Ges- 
neria  elongata ;  5,  ]\laranta  Massangeana  ;  6, 
Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum  ;  7,  probably 
a  drawn-up  specimen  of  Poa  trivialis  variegata  ; 
8,  probably  Cosmos  bipinnatus,  no  flowers. 

Pear  Slug:  A.  B.j  Epping.  The  sawfly  (set! 
fig.  106)  lays  its  eggs  just  under  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaves  of  the  Cherry  and  Pear,  in 
June  or  perhaps  earlier.  The  slug-worms, 
which  are  covered  with  a  greenish  secretion, 
when  about  six  weeks  old  cast  their  green  or 
blackish-looking  coats  and  appear  as  buff 
caterpillars  free  from  slime,  being  smooth  and 
transversely  wrinkled-  These  caterpillars  go 
down  into  the  ground,  spin  a  cocoon,  and  from 
these  the  sawflies  emerge  in  the  following 
summer.  The  larvse  feed  on  the  upper  surface 
of  the  leaves,  which,  in  some  instances,  they 
remove  entirely,  leaving  the  Pear  or  Cherry 
leaves  as  skeletons.  Dust  the  slug-worms  over 
with  quicklime  or  gas-lime.  The  first  applica- 
tion they  win  throw  off  by  exuding  a  coating  of 
slime,  but  they  cannot  continue  doing  this, 
and  if  a  second  application  is  made  soon  after 
the  first  it  will  kill  them.  The  trees  may  b© 
syringed  with  strong  soap-suds  or  tobacco 
water,  or  with  water  containing  2  lbs.  of  soft 
soap  and  a  peck  of  lime  to  each  30  gallons  of 
water.  Following  a  severe  attack,  the  surface 
soil  should  be  removed  during  winter  to  the 
depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  This  will  contain  a 
very  large  number  of  cocoons,  and  should  be 
burned  or  buried  deeply  with  some  quicklime 
or  gas-lime.  Vaporite  might  be  mserted  in 
the  soil  in  autumn,  if  the  soil  cannot  be  re- 
moved. Many  of  the  sawflies  may  be  caught 
by  shaking  the  trees  in  the  evening  over  a 
freshly  tarred  board  or  cloth. 

Rose  Leaves  Diseased:  .S*.  M'G.  d:  Sons.  The 
fungus  causing  the  injury  is  the  second  stage 
of  the  Rose  rust — Phragmidium  subcorticatum. 
The  first  st-age  appears  as  yellow,  powdery 
spots  on  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  should  be 
sprayed  with  potassium  sulphide  solution — 
1  ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water.  Collect  and 
burn  all  diseased   sprays. 

To  Destroy  Worms  in  a  Lawn  :  W.  Ti'.  Dis- 
solve 2"  oiince  of  corrosive  sublimate  (poison)  in 
15  gallons  of  water,  and  apply  it  over  the 
lawn.  Take  care  that  poultry  does  not  eat  the 
dead  worms.  Another  plan  is  to  mix  a  peck  of 
freshly-made  quicklime  in  40  gallons  of  water, 
allowing  it  to  stand  until  clear,  and  then  apply 
the  liquid  from  a  rose  watering-pot. 

Tomatos  :  Brovghton.  The  discoloration  of  the 
fruits  is  due  to  an  absence  of  potash  in  the 
rooting  medium.  No  disease  is  present.  Dress 
the  soil  with  sulphate  of  potash. — B.  T.  A. 
The  plants  are  affected  with  Tomato-canker, 
caused  by  a  fungus — Mycosph^erella  citruUina. 
An  account  of  this  disease  is  given  in  the  issue 
for  September  11,  p.  186.  It  is  recommended 
to  spray  the  plants  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Communications    Received.— Lord  A  — O.  F.  M.  W.— 

C.  J.— A.  E.  S.— E.  A.  B.— E.  Rodifras,  Brussels-M.  S.— 
J.  Comber— Tunnicliflfe—G.  B.-G.  F.-A.  O.— A.  L., 
Manilla- A.  D-— W.  "U'.— G.  Woodward  itelegraui)— R. 
Farrer— D.  A.  C,  U.S.A.— Mrs.  R.-AV.  B.  H.-A.  C.  B.— 
S.  A.— W.  H.  "W.-  S.  W.  F.— T.  H,-A.  H.  P.--D.  Bois.— 
F.  B.-A.  D.  "W.— W.  H.  W.— Conifers,  St.  Mary  Church 
—A.  R.,  Potter's  Bar.-J.  P.-M.  S. 
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HARDY   HEATHS. 

IN  their  excessive  appret;iatioii  of  exotic 
plants  horticulturists  are  apt  to  over- 
look many  beautiful  species  in  our  own 
British  flora.  Amongst  these  are  the  Heath 
and  Ling,  which  adorn  hill  and  moor  with 
their  conspicuous  masses  of  colour.  In  districts 
where  these  plants  aljound  in  a  wild  state,  the 
cultivation  of  the  native  sjiecies  is  unneces- 
sary. Even  in  such  places,  however,  the  many 
beautiful  varieties  and  several  hybrids  should 
receive  attention,  together  with  other  hardy 
species  not  found  wild  in  the  British  Isles,  for 
they  exhibit  great  variation  in  form  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers ;  rivalling  indeed  the 
Heaths  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

In  a  wild  state  Heaths  are  confined  to 
peaty  soil ;  but,  provided  the  ground  is  fairly 
free  from  lime,  it  is  not  difficult  to  establish 
them  in  the  wild  garden,  pleasure  grounds, 
or  in  open  spaces  in  the  woodland,  planting 
bold  masses  which,  when  in  bloom,  last  for  a 
long  time  and  form  an  imposing  display.  A 
Heath  garden,  or  one  devoted  mainlv  to  these 
plants,  can  be  made  a  very  interesting  and 
singularly  beautiful  spot,  for  though,  as  may 
be  readily  seen  from  the  appended  notes  de- 
scriptive of  the  various  species,  the  chief  dis- 
plays are  in  spring  and  autumn,  one  or  two  of 
them  may  flower  even  in  mid-winter. 

The  soil  need  not  be  deeply  dug  when  pre- 
paring it  for  Heaths:  the  principal  point  is 
to  bury  any  grass  that  may  be  present  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  pi'event  it  gi'owing  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  "Creeping  Conch'*  or  "Cooch 
Grass  "  (Triticum  repens)  is  the  worst  enemy 
in  this  respect,  and  as  far  as  possible  it  should 


be  picked  out  and  burnt.  Leaf-mould  or  peat, 
if  available,  may  be  dug  in  w-ith  advantage 
when  preparing  the  ground.  Subsequent  top- 
dressings  of  leaf-mould  for  two  or  three  years 
after  planting  will  also  be  beneficial. 

In  gardens  where  lime  is  present  in  the 
soil,  beds  of  Heath  may  be  made  by  digging 
out  a  good  depth  of  the  soil,  say,  about 
18  inches  to  2  feet,  and  replacing  it  by  peat 
and  leaf-mould.  The  plants,  however,  must 
not  be  artificially  watered  unless  with  water 
taken  from  a  rain-water  tank,  because  there 
may  be  much  lime  in  the  ordinary  water  of 
the  district. 

Heaths  are  readily  propagated  by  means 
of  seeds,  cuttings,  and  layers.  Preference  is 
usually  given  to  cuttings,  which,  as  a  rule, 
make  the  best  plants.  August  and  Septem- 
ber are  the  most  si'.itable  months  to  insert 
them.  They  may  be  rooted  in  pots  in  a  close 
propagating  frame  with  a  little  bottom  heat, 
or  under  hand-lights  outside.  Convenient 
pots  to  use  are  5-inch  (48  size).  Fill  these  at 
least  half  full  of  drainage,  cover  the  drainage 
with  a  laj-er  of  rough  peat,  making  it  up  with 
finely-sifted  sandy  peat,  pressed  very  firm, 
and  over  this  place  a  layer  of  sand.  The  most 
suitable  cuttings  are  the  points  of  the  semi- 
mature,  small  side-shoots  clothing  the  stems. 
These  may  be  about  an  inch  in  length,  and 
should  be  inserted  fairly  close  together  and 
firmly  in  the  pots.  When  rooted,  which 
should  be  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months, 
the  pots  may  be  placed  on  a  light  shelf  in  a 
cool  greenhouse,  and  transferred  later  to  a  cold 
frame.  April  is  a  good  month  for  planting 
the  rooted  cuttings  in  a  prepared  nursery  bed, 
set  out  3  inches  between  the  plants  and 
6  inches  between  the  rows.  The  young  plants 
should  be  shaded  from  sun  till  established  in 
the  new  soil.  To  induce  the  formation  of 
dwarf,  bushy  specimens,  the  points  of  the 
shoots  should  be  removed  several  times  during 
the  growing  season.  The  following  spring  the 
plants  should  be  again  moved,  either  trans- 
ferring them  to  their  permanent  C(uarters  or, 
preferably  to  the  nursery  for  another  year, 
giving  them  more  room  to  grow.  Each  plant 
should  be  lifted  with  a  good  ball  of  soil  adher- 
ing to  the  roots,  it  being  useless  trying  to 
establish  Heaths  with  little  or  no  soil  attached 
to  the  fibrous  roots.  But  when  once  estab- 
lished, they  require  very  little  attention.  In 
beds  and  conspicuous  positions  the  plants  look 
more  shapely  and  tidy  if  the  old  flower-heads 
are  cut  olf  when  the  blooms  fade. 

E.  ARUOREA  (the  Tree  Heath). — The  species 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  region  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  was  introduced  in  1058.  In 
favourai)le  localities  specimens  sometimes  grow 
15  feet  or  more  in  height.  In  the  London 
district  it  is  slightly  tender  :  thus,  the  points 
of  the  taller  growths  were  cut  back  by  frost 
last  winter.  At  Kew,  E.  arborea  forms  a 
bush  some  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
flowers  appear  during  March,  April,  and  May, 
and  are  of  a  delightful  fragrance,  suggesting 
Vanilla  or  Hawtliorn.  The  variety  alpina  is  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  Spain, 
and  grows  at  an  altitude  of  4,000  to  5,000  feet. 
It  is  a  very  distinct  plant  from  the  type  and 
quite  hardy,  flowering  a  little  later  than 
the  type.  Very  u|iright  and  stately  in 
habit,  it  gives  promise  of  making  a  useful 
lawn  specimen.  The  foliage  is  a  rich  green, 
and  tlie  flowers  white. 


E.  AuSTRALis. — Although  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1769,  this  is  by  no  means  a 
common  plant  in  gardens.  Last  winter  the 
young  shoots  were  badly  cut  in  some  dis- 
tricts, but  the  tall,  woody  growths  were  not 
harmed,  and  by  June  the  plants  were  beau- 
tiful and  green.  In  habit  they  are  inclined  to 
be  straggling,  hence  the  young  plants  should 
be  pinched  frequently.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green,  the  flowers  red,  produced  during 
March  and  April.  The  species  grows  4-6  feet 
high,  and  it  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 

E.  OARNEA  is  a  common  plant  on  the  moun- 
tain ranges  of  Europe.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  introduced  to  this  country  from 
Germany  in  1763.  The  plants  are  dwarf  in 
habit,  6  inches  being  about  the  average 
height.  The  leaves  are  disposed  in  whorls, 
the  flowers  pale  red  and  pendulous,  appearing 
from  .January  to  May.  This  is  one  of  the 
first  plants  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine, 
tab.  11  being  devoted  to  it.  A  common  nur- 
sery name  for  this  plant  is  E.  hcrbacea.  A 
white-flowered  form  is  named  alba. 

E.  ciLiAHis. — This  is  a  common  species  in 
South-western  Europe,  and  it  is  also  plentiful 
on  several  of  the  Cornish  Heath-lands  and  in 
Dorsetshire.  The  stems  are  thin  and 
straggly,  the  plant  about  a  foot  high,  and 
the  ciliated  leaves  rich  green.  The  red 
flowers  are  terminal  and  produced  from  June 
to  October,  being  especially  beautiful  in 
July.  E.  Mawiana,  of  nurseries,  and  a 
native  of  Portugal,  is  considered  by 
botanists  to  be  a  variety  of  E.  ciliaris. 
Flowering  from  July  to  October,  this  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  our  best  Heaths.  Com- 
pact in  growth,  the  rich  purplish-crimsoa 
flowers   are   larger   than   those   of   the   type. 

E.  ciNEREA. — In  company  with  the  Ling 
(Calluna  vulgaris)  this  is  the  Heath  so  com- 
monly met  with  on  the  moors  of  the  British 
Isles  and  in  Central  and  Western  Europe. 
The  flowering  season  is  August  and  Sep- 
tember. The  height  varies  from  6  inches 
to  a  foot.  The  drooping  reddish-purple 
blossoms  are  borne  in  whorled,  leafy  clus- 
ters. There  are  numerous  varieties,  difl'er- 
ing  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers. 
Alba  is  sometimes  found  growing  wild ;  in 
the  garden,  when  planted  in  masses,  it  forms 
a  perfect  sheet  of  white  in  August  and 
September.  Alba  minor  is  a  small-growing 
form,  with  a  lesser  number  of  flowers  in  each 
raceme  and  brighter  green  leaves.  Atro- 
sanguiuea,  deep  red,  and  coccinea,  bright  red, 
are  beautiful  varieties,  but  unfortunately  not 
over-robust  in  growth.  Purpurea  and  rosea 
are  similar  in  habit  to  the  species,  rosea  being 
the  brighter  in  colour. 

E.  LUSiTANicA. — The  common  name  of  this 
species  in  gardens  is  E.  codonntles,  Ijindl., 
under  which  name  it  is  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  1877,  vii.,  463,  fig.  70. 
E.  polytrichifolia,  Salisb.,  is  a  second 
synonym.  In  severe  winters  the  taller  shoots 
are  usuallj'  cut  by  frost,  but  the  plants  soon 
recover.  This  is  a  spring-flowering  species, 
witli  white  blossoms,  which  in  the  bud  state 
are  tinted  with  pink.  In  habit  it  is  upright, 
forming  a  very  handsome  and  striking 
specimen  not  unlike  E.  arborea.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  with  us  it 
grows  from  4  feet  to  5  feet  in  height.  I'luler 
more  favourable  conditions  it  would  uo  doubt 
grow  much  taller.     A.  0. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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BULBOPHYLLUM  SAUROCEPHALUM. 

OuE,  illustration,  which  was  taken  from  a 
Bpecimen  that  flowered  in  Sir  Frank  Crisp's 
collection  at  Friar  Park,  Henley-on-Thames, 
represents  this  curious  Philippine  Bulbophylluni, 
which  was  described  by  the  late  Professor 
Reichenbach  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle,  1886, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  262,  and  has  frequently  appeared  in 
gardens  since  it  was  shown  by  Jlr.  James 
O'Brien  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 


swollen  rachis,  along  which  the  flowers  are  ar- 
ranged, closely  pressing  against  it.  In  the 
species  illustrated,  the  rachis  is  of  a  reddish- 
claret  colour,  the  flowers  being  whitish,  marked 
with  rose-purple.  It  is  a  very  free-growing  plant 
if  placed  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  all  the  specimens  in  culti- 
vation have  been  derived  from  the  plant  origin- 
ally imported.  The  genus  BulbophyUum,  includ- 
ing Cirrhopetalum,  is  one  of  the  most  varied  and 
singular  in  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Several  leading  Orchidists  pride  themselves  on 
their  collections  of  these  plants,  and  only  those 


Fig.    107. — BULBOPHYLLUM    SAUROCEPHALUM,    FROM    SPECIMENS    SUPPLIED    BY 
SIR    FRANK    crisp:     FLOWERS    WHITISH,    MARKED    WITH    ROSE-PURPLE. 


Society  on  April  24,  1894,  when  it  was  accorded 
a  Botanical  Certificate. 

BulbophyUum  saurocephalum  belongs  to  the 
clavatum  group,  based  on  B.  clavatum  (Thouars), 
originally  found  in  the  Mascarene  Isles,  but  more 
recently  in  the  West  Indies,  from  which  speci- 
mens is  was  renamed  by  Griesbach  B.  pachyr- 
rhachis.  Several  other  species  of  the  group  are 
known,  there  being  a  very  strong  resemblance 
between  them  in  general  appearance.  The 
characteristics   of   the   group    are   the    curiously 


who  have  actually  given  way  to  the  hobby  can 
appreciate  the  great  amount  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  pursuit. 

B.  saurocephalum  is  one  of  the  least  showy 
species,  yet  the  examination  of  the  arrangement 
of  its  curious  flowers,  somewhat  resembling  an 
alligator's  head,  repays  the  trouble,  and  after 
the  flowers  have  passed,  the  appearance  of  globu- 
lar seed-capsules,  occasionally  introduces  another 
phase,  the  dark-coloured  flower-stem  remaining 
fresh  for  a  considerable  time.     It  should  be  said 


that  the  inflorescence  is  decurved  and  not  erect, 
as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Sir  Frank  Crisp  in- 
forms us  that  his  plant  bore  four  inflorescences. 

Other  and  showier  sections  of  BulbophyUum 
include  the  large  hooded  B.  grandiflorum,  and 
a  number  of  large  and  pretty  Malayan  species, 
which  have  from  time  to  time  been  iUustrated  in 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle 

The  Cirrhopetalum  section  is  the  most  elegant, 
the  flowers  being  arranged  in  parasol-like 
umbels,   with  some   of  the  segments  fringed. 

MILTONIA      VEXILLARIA      RUBELLA. 

This  pretty  variety  has  smaller  flowers  than 
the  type.  They  are  a  bright  rose  tint  and  are 
produced  later  than  those  of  the  large-flowered 
kind.  Several  specimens,  each  with  five  or  six 
flower-spikes,  are  in  bloom  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
T.  F.  BlackweU,  The  Cedars,  Harrow  Weald  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  Dinsmore.  They  are  effectively  arranged 
with  other  Orchids,  including  the  deep  mauve- 
tinted  Cochlioda  vulcanica,  the  orange-coloured 
Epidendrum  vitellinum,  specimens  of  Cattleya 
Gaskelliana  and  a  tall  plant  of  the  showy  Den- 
drobium  calceolaria  with  five  spikes  of  its  large 
creamy-buff  flowers,  the  slipper-shaped,  pale- 
yellow  lip  having  deep  claret-purple  blotches  on 
each  side. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


DECUMARIA  BARBARA. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 
Decum-aria  is  related  to  Hydrangea.  Only 
two  species  are  known,  namely,  D.  barbara,  a 
native  of  the  Southern  United  States,  and  D. 
sinensis,  which  Dr.  Henry  discovered  in  Ichang, 
China,  as  a  "  creeper,  hanging,  down  from  th& 
waU  of  a  cliff  in  the  Ichang  gorge,  with 
beautiful  clusters  of  fragrant,  white  flowers." 
Both  species  have  opposite,  entire  leaves 
and  stems  which  cling  and  climb  by  means 
of  rootlets  exactly  like  Ivy  and  Hydrangea 
scandens.  D.  barbara  often  ascends  trees  to  a 
considerable  height.  Although  introduced  into 
British  gardens  more  than  a  century  ago  the 
North  American  species  is  scarcely  known  in, 
cultivation,  and  this  may  be  due  to  its  tender- 
ness, for  it  does  not  thrive  out-of-doors  in  the- 
neighbourhood  of  London  without  some  protec- 
tion. At  Kew  it  is  happy  in  the  temperate- 
house,  and  it  is  also  grown  in  Messrs.  "Veitch's- 
Coombe  Wood  nursery.  The  specimen  figured 
in  the  Supplementary  Illustration  is  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Gumbleton,  where  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  on  an  open  wall  in  July  of  this 
year.  The  flowers  are  white  and  fragrant.  The- 
fruit  is  a  turbinate,  ribbed  capsule  containing 
numerous  smaU  seeds  and  an  abundance  of  very 
minute  acicular  raphides  lying  loose  among  the 
seeds.  The  purpose  of  these  raphides  is  not^ 
evident.  The  close  relationship  between  Schizo- 
phragma  and  Decumaria  was  pointed  out  by 
Asa  Gray,  the  main  difTerence  between  them 
being  in  the  flowers,  which  are  all  uniform  and 
fertile  in  Decumaria.  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith  has 
shown  the  flowers  in  section,  and  also  the  root- 
lets with  their  viscous  sucker-like  tips.  The 
Chinese  species  does  not  appea-  *o  be  in  cultiva- 
tion,   ir.  ir. 

LILIUM  YOSHIDAl. 
About  four  years  ago  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
flowered  a  Lily  which  he  had  raised  from  seeds 
obtained  from  the  Philippines,  and  which  he 
thought  sufliciently  distinct  to  rank  as  a  new 
species.  He  therefore  named  it  in  compliment  to 
Mr.  S.  Yoshida,  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Tokio,  who  procured  the  seeds  for 
him.  The  seedlings  made  rapid  growth,  and  in 
their  second   year   one   plant     had    three    stems 
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bearing  15  flowers.  The  following  year  it  had  22 
flowers.  It  was  grown  in  a  frame,  from  which 
frost  was  e.Kclnded,  and  appeared  to  be  bulbless 
and  evergreen.  Several  plants  of  this  Lily  have 
recently  flowered  at  Kew,  and  I  see  no  material 
difference  between  them  and  L.  philippinense,  of 
which  a  fignre  and  description  by  Jlr.  Baker 
■were  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
1373_.  p.  114.  There  is  also  a  figure  of  it  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6250  (1876).  This  plant 
was  introduced  from  the  Philippines  by  Messrs. 
Wallace,  of  Colchester,  and  first  flowered  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  in  1873.  Although  it 
is  said  to  grow  at  a  considerable  elevation,  under 
cultivation  here  it  has  proved  too  tender  to  live 
out-of-doors.  Probably,  now  that  the  Philippines 
are  better  known,  this  fine  Lily  will  be  found 
widely  distributed  and  exhibiting  some  amount  of 
variation.  The  type  comes  near  L.  longiflorum, 
but  it  has  smaller  bulbs,  thinner  stems 
and  narrower  leaves  than  any  form  of  that 
species.  The  flower  also  is  longer  and  nar- 
rower in  the  tube,  and  it  is  more  elegent.  The 
plants  which  have  recently  flowered  differ  from 
that  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  their 
flowers  being  tinged  with  red  on  the  ribs  of  the 
tube,  but  they  are  produced  singly  on  the  stems, 
although  the  plants  flowered  at  Baden  Baden  had 
several  flowers  on  a  stem.  It  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  some  enterprising  collector  to  send  home 
a  big  consignment  of  the  bulbs  of  this  Lily  from 
the  Philippines.  It  ought  to  be  hardy  in  the 
warm  parts  of  the  British  Islands.     IF.   IF. 


NEW  GARDEN  WORMS. 

In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Jlarch  12,  1904, 
p.  161,  I  gave  an  account  of  certain  annelids 
which  I  had  received  from  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Oxford.  Among  them  was  a  new  variety  of 
Allolobophora  veneta  which  I  named  tepidaria. 
Having  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  the 
earthworms  found  in  other  gardens  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  I  am  able  now,  not  only 
to  extend  my  remarks  respecting  the  various 
forms  which  this  very  polymorphic  annelid 
assumes,  but  also  to  report  on  the  discovery  of 
certain  other  species  and  varieties. 

I  purpose,  in  the  present  contribution,  limiting 
myself  to  one  species  with  its  various  sub-species 
or  varieties-  In  the  year  1886  Dr.  D.  Rosa  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  earthworms  of  Venice, 
and  among  them  he  described  a  new  species  un- 
der the  title  Allolobophora  veneta.  About  the 
same  time  I  found  a  similar  worm  in  Ireland,  and 
named  it  A.  hibernica.  The  two  differed  in  cer- 
tain details,  and  as  Dr.  Rosa  was  before  me  in 
point  of  time,  the  Irish  worm  was  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  the  Venetian  one.  In  1904  a  second 
variety  was  discovered  at  Oxford,  and  more  re- 
cently a  second  variety  in  Ireland.  But  up  till 
the  present  year  no  trace  of  the  typical  form  had 
been  found  in  England.  Now,  however,  I  am 
able  to  record  that  not  only  does  the  type  occur 
in  our  gardens,  but  two  other  very  strongly 
marked  varieties  or  sub-species  which  are  new  to 
Britain,   if  not  to  science. 

^  had  occasion  during  the  past  summer  to 
visit  Kew  Gardens,  and  was  able  to  secure  from 
the  Director  and  some  of  the  staff  ready  pro- 
mises of  help  in  my  pursuit.  As  a  result,  a  fine 
■collection  of  annelids  from  the  Frame  House 
reached  me  on  September  3,  and  among  the 
different  species  represented  was  the  type  of 
Rosa's  Venetian  worm.  As  Rosa's  account  is  in 
Italian,  and  is  not  accessible  in  England,  I  give 
a  summary  of  his  diagnosis,  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  understand  the  character  of  the  varia- 
tions which  we  find  in  the  other  English  forms. 
Alio,  veneta,  Rosa,  as  found  in  the  Campo  di 
Marte,  is  from  50  to  70  mm.  (or  2  to  3  inches) 
long  when  preserved  in  alcohol,  and  numbers 
from  120  to  150  segments.  It  is  5  mm.  broad, 
and  almost  exactly  resembles  the  well-known 
Brandling  (Alio,  fcetida)  in  colour,  shape  and  size. 
The  male  pores  on  segment  15  are  visible  on 
small  papilhe,  the  girdle  normally  extends  from 


the  27th  to  the  33rd  segment,  and  there  are 
special  organs  (tubercula  pubertatis)  on  segments 
30  and  31.  The  worm  is  exceedingly  agile,  and 
emits  a  yellow  fluid  from  the  dorsal  pores. 

The  other  details,  relating  to  the  disposition  of 
the  setae  and  the  internal  organs,  are  of  interest 
only  for  systematic  purposes,  and  need  not  be 
translated.  It  will,  however,  be  seen  that  in 
certain  points  there  seems  to  be  a  close  affinity 
between  the  Venetian  worm  and  the  Brandling. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  bears  a  close  resemblance 
to  another  species  known  as  the  Alpine  worm 
(Alio,  alpina,  Rosa) ;  but  the  English  forms  have 
never  hitherto  recalled  the  Brandling  until  I  re- 
ceived the  type  from  Kew.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  a  well-developed  specimen  is  an  exceedingly 
graceful  worm,  but  the  colour  bands  are  not  so 
distinctly  marked  in  the  English  form  of  A. 
veneta  from  Kew  as  in  the  Brandling  and  in  the 
Continental  type. 

Among  the  specimens  from  Kew  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  variation,  and  one  of  the  number 
almost  exactly  corresponds  with  a  sub-species, 
which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe.  I  ob- 
tained, a  few  days  ago,  a  good  collection  of 
worms  from  St.  James's  Gardens,  West  Malvern, 
and  among  them  were  about  a  dozen  specimens 
of  a  worm  which  was  new  to  me.  For  some  time 
I  found  it  difficult  to  determine  whether  or  not 
it  was  one  of  the  forms  of  Dendrobfena ;  but  re- 
peated examination  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  a  new  and  very  strongly  marked  form  of 
Alio,  veneta.  On  account  of  its  striking  resem- 
blance to  a  worm  which  has  been  known  as  Den- 
drobsena  arborea,  I  have  named  it  Dendroidea,  as 
being  the  best  term  to  express  the  fact  that  it  re- 
sembles Dendrobeena  or  the  tree  worm. 

This  new  variety  is  about  35  mm.  (or  1^  inch) 
long  in  alcohol,  and  3  mm.  at  its  widest  part. 
When  alive  and  fully  extended  it  may  reach  as 


Fig.  ioS. — a  new  tarthworm. 

Allolobophoci    (Eisenia)    veneta,    Rosa  :    new    Eub-sp3cies 

[obusta,  troiu  specimen  preserved  in  alcohol.       Should  ba 

B  less  in  diamsur. 


much  as  3  inches.  It  has  the  warm  brown  colour 
of  the  Dendrobgenas,  with  a  light  girdle  and  a 
somewhat  octohedral  tail.  The  girdle  usually 
extends  over  seven  segments,  and  the  tubercula 
pubertatis,  which  are  normally  on  segments  30 
and  31,  sometimes  cover  a  part  of  the  adjacent 
segments,  and  so  make  the  resemblance  to  other 
worms  all  the  more  striking. 

Along  with  these  worms  I  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  another  which  must  also  be  referred  to  the 
same  species,  but  are  so  uiUike  any  of  the  other 
forms  I  have  ever  seen  that  I  have  named  it 
robusta.  In  alcohol  it  is  about  the  same  length 
as  the  last,  but  is  nearly  twice  as  stout,  being 
5  mm.  in  width.  When  alive,  it  is  a  far  more 
delicate-looking  worm  than  the  other  forms,  has 
a  flesh-coloured  head,  and  a  body  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  brown  colour  of  the  Dendroba?nas.  In 
alcohol  it  resembles  Alio,  rosea,  but  it  differs  from 
that  worm  in  having  the  girdle  segments  well 
compacted  on  the  dorsal  surface.  In  Alio,  rosea 
they  are  distinct,  and  the  dorsal  pores  are  very 
conspicuous.  The  worm  has  an  under  surface 
similar  to  that  of  the  Brandling,  and  when  two 
specimens  are  engaged  in  im^jregnating  each 
other's  ova,  they  form  a  knot  which  is  so  com- 
plete that  the  bodies  are  lost  in  each  other's 
embrace,  and  cannot  be  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other. 

I  cannot  here  discuss  tlie  problems  which  are 
raised  by  such  facts  as  I  have  just  adduced.  They 
will  be  considered  elsewhere,  but  it  will  help 
to  present  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light  if  I  close 
with  a  brief  summary,  setting  forth  the  main 
points  of  difference. 

The  English  forms  of  Alio,  veneta  now  known 
are  four  iii  number,  in  addition  to  the  two  found 
in  Ireland. 


1.  Allolobophora  (Eisenia)  veneta,  Rosa. — The 
type  found  at  Kew  in  the  Frame  Houses,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1909.  Colour  like  the  Brandling,  tO 
to  70  mm.  long  and  5  mm.  in  diameter  in  alcohol. 
Widely  distributed  in  Europe,  bu-  subject  be- 
yond most  annelids  to  great  variation. 

2.  Alio.  (Eisenia)  tepidaria,  Friend. — Found  at 
Oxford  in  January,  1904,  and  described  in  this 
journal.  Girdle  limited  to  four  segments, 
29  to  32,  length  in  alcohol  40  mm.,  with  a  dia- 
meter of  2  to  3  mm. 

3.  Alio.  (Eisenia)  dendroidea,  new  sub-species, 
closely  resembling  Dendrobsena  arborea. — Shorter 
than  the  last,  as  that  is  shorter  than  the  type, 
but  similar  in  diameter.  Colour  in  alcohol  brown 
on  the  dorsal  surface,  lighter  underneath.  Found 
at  Kew  and  at  West  ]Malvern. 

4.  Alio.  (Eisenia)  robusta,  new  sub-species  (see 
fig.  108). — Quite  distinct  in  appearance,  both 
when  alive  and  in  alcohol,  from  the  others. 
Length  in  alcohol  35  to  40  mm.,  with  a  diameter 
of  5  mm.  A  very  robust  appearance  in  spirits, 
though  the  worm  is  more  delicate-looking  when 
alive,  and  much  less  active  than  the  last.  Plen- 
tiful at  St.  James's  Gardens,  West  Malvern. 

Should  readers  of  this  article  be  interested  in 
the  subject  they  are  invited  to  send  collections 
of  annelids  to  the  writer  in  tin'boxes  with  damp 
moss,  and  any  particulars  respecting  locality, 
soil,  distribution,  frequency  or  the  like,  which 
might  prove  of  value  for  purposes  of  identifica- 
tion.    Hilderic  Friend,  St.  Asaph,  Malvern. 


THE    ROSARY. 


NEW    POLYANTHA    ROSES. 

Apple  Blossom  (Schmidt). — This  variety  is  a 
profuse  bloomer,  exceptionally  well  suited  for 
forcing,  ordinary  pot  culture,  and  as  a 
bedder.  The  flowers  are  double,  and  of 
the  pretty  shade  indicated  by  the  name  ; 
they  are  freely  produced  in  clusters.  In  form 
and  size  they  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the 
well-known  Crimson  Rambler,  the  petals  being 
rather  short  and  rigid.  The  plants  may  be  in- 
duced to  yield  several  crops  of  flower  throughout 
spring  and  summer  by  removing  the  withered 
flowers  and  inducing  fresh  growths.  Every 
shoot  produces  blooms,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
many  others  of  its  class,  such  as  Baby  Rambler 
(Mme.  N.  Levavasseur),  Baby  Dorothy  Per- 
kins {Maman  Levavasseur),  of  which  Apple 
Blossom  is  said  to  be  a  sport,  and  Mrs.  \V.  J. 
Cutbush. 

Princess  Ena. — This  variety  is  stated  to  be  a 
sport  from  the  Baby  Crimson  Rambler.  Its 
single  flowers,  about  1  to  1^  inch  in  diameter, 
are  produced  in  clusters.  They  are  of  a  deep 
rose  colour  on  first  oi^ening,  but  quickly  pass  to 
a  dull,  pink  shade,  and  showing  to  a  marked 
degree  the  plum  colour  so  noticeable  in  the 
flowers  of  its  parent  when  in  an  advanced  stage. 
The  flowers  of  this  new  variety  are  of  short 
duration. 

Birdie  Blye  (Conrad  Jones  &  Co.). — A  variety 
of  the  Rambler  type,  with  large,  pale  green  foli- 
age, and  producing  sparingly,  on  long,  slender 
stems,  rather  large,  double,  rosy-carmine  flowers, 
that  possess  the  scent  so  marked  in  the  cld- 
fashioned  Roses.  The  clusters  of  blooms  are 
usually  composed  of  three,  four  and  sometimes 
five  individual  flowers,  each  about  2^  inches  in 
diameter.  The  texture  of  the  petals  is  slightly 
flimsy,  and  likely  to  suffer  from  scorching. 

Veilchenbl.^u. — This  variety  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  blue  Rose,  but  the  colour  is  a  shade 
of  rich,  reddish  purple.  It  is  an  exceedingly 
vigorous-growing  Rose  of  the  Rambler  type. 
The  flowers  are  senii-donble,  about  Ij  inch 
in  diameter,  and  they  are  borne  in  loosely- 
arranged  sprays  of  8  to  10.  In  the  bud  state 
the  colour  is  crimson,  and  it  is  only 
when  the  flowers  are  fully  expanded  that  the 
presence  of  the  purpli.sh-blne  tint  is  de- 
tected.     The    habit    of    the    plant    is    strong ; 
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the  shoots  being  inclined  to  be  rigid  and  perhaps 
a  trifle  coarse.  Its  distinct  colour  should  place  it 
in  demand  amongst  lovers  of  Pillar  Roses.  It  is 
of  German  origin,  and  the  raiser  fails  to  give  any 
clue  as  to   its  parentage. 

Buttercup  (W.  Paul  &  Sons). — A  free-growing 
climber,  with  large,  glossy,  green,  leather-like 
foliage.  Its  single  flowers  are  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour  when  forced,  but  they  are  said  to  be  almost 
orange  coloured  in  the  early  stages,  gradually 
passing  to  cream  when  grown  under  cool  treat- 
ment. The  sprays  are  somewhat  long  and 
thinly  studded.  The  individual  flowers  measure 
about  li   inch  across.      W.   M. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 


THE  PATRINIAS. 

The  Patrinias  are  erect,  glabrous  or  hairy 
perennials,  belonging  to  the  Valerian  family. 
Their  chief  habitat  is  Central  and  Eastern 
Asia,  although  some  are  found  in  Japan.  There 
are  about  10  species  known  to  science  ;  but  the 
majority  are  not  of  great  interest  as  garden 
plants,  and  only  five  or  six  are  in  cultivation. 
Like  the  Valerians,  they  all  grow  in  damp  or 
shady  situations,  and  prefer  a  light,  rich  soil. 
The  oldest  species  in  cultivation  is  the  yellow- 
flowered  P.  sibirica,  which  was  grown  in  gardens 
about  150  years  ago ;  the  latest  introduction  is 
P.  palmata,  a  Japanese  species  (s_ee  fig.  109).  All 
the  Patrinias  may  be  cultivated  with  ease  and 
will  grow  well  in  any  shady  border.  Propagation 
may  be  effected  by  means  of  seeds  and  division 
of  the  roots. 

P.    INTERMEDIA    {SYN.     P.    RUPESTRIS). — This    13 

one  of  the  prettiest  flowered  species,  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  714,  as  Valeriana  sibirica, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  since  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  plant  attains  to  a 
height  of  about  1  foot  to  1^  foot,  and  has  pin- 
natitid  leaves  with  lanceolate  segments  and  a 
large  terminal  lobe.  The  corymbs  of  fragrant, 
yellow  flowers  are  produced  in  May  and  June. 

P.  PALMATA  (see  fig.  109). — This  is  a  low- 
growing,  spreading  plant,  6  inches  to  1  foot 
high.  It  is  found  in  the  central  mountains  of 
Japan  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  to  7,000  feet, 
mostly  in  shady,  moist  places.  As  the  specific 
name  implies,  the  leaves  are  palmate  ;  they  are 
nearly  all  radical.  The  flower-stems  bear  corymbs 
of  numerous,  fragrant,  golden-yellow  flowers. 
These  appear  in  July  and  August.  The  plant 
illustrated  is  growing  on  the  edge  of  a  bog 
garden.  Seeds  of  the  species  were  received  at 
Kew  Gardens  from  the  Tokio  Botanic  Garden,  in 
1906,  and  plants  flowered  for  the  first  time  in 
this  country  in  July  of  last  year.  Patrinia  pal- 
mata is  quite  hardy  in  sheltered  places. 

P.  scABios^FOLiA. — In  general  habit  and  form 
of  leaves  this  plant  greatly  resembles  our  native 
Scabiosa  arvensis.  Both  P.  intermedia  and  P. 
palmata  are  glabrous,  but  P.  scabiosaefolia  has  a 
pilose  stem,  the  pinnatifid  leaves  being  also  hairy. 
The  plant  is  strong-growing,  reaching  a  height 
of  2  feet.  The  loose  corymbs  of  white  flowers 
are  developed  in  May.  The  species  has  a  wide 
distribution,  being  found  in  Northern  Asia, 
China,  and  Japan. 

P.  SIBIRICA. — Although  this  species  was  the 
first  of  the  genus  introduced  into  this  country  (it 
is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  2325,  as 
Valeriana  ruthenica),  it  appears  to  have  gone  out 
of  cultivation.  It  comes  from  the  Altai  moun- 
tains in  Siberia.  The  stems  are  glabrous  and 
grow  about  1  foot  high ;  the  radical  leaves  are 
spathulate  and  almost  entire ;  the  cauline  foliage 
is  partly  pinnatifid.  The  small,  golden-yellow 
flowers  are  borne  in  close  corymbs  and  possess 
a  Jessamine-like  fragrance. 

P.  viLLOSA. — This  is  the  coarsest-growing 
member  of  the  genus,  reaching  a  height  of 
between  2  feet  and  3  feet.  The  stem  and  lobed 
leaves  are  thickly  covered  with  stiff  hairs.  The 
plant  is  a  native  of  China  and  bears  loose  corymbs 
of  whitish  flowers  in  summer.      W.  I. 


SHRUBBY    HYPERICUMS. 

The  Hypericums  flower  during  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.  They  are  easy  to  grow,  provided 
that  they  are  not  disturbed  frequently.  It  is, 
however,  a  good  plan  to  renew  the  plants  as  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  rather  than  try 
to  coax  worn-out  plants  back  to  health,  for  most 
of  the  species  are  easily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings  in  summer,  whilst  others  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  seeds  which  usually  set  freely.  An 
annual  cutting  back  in  spring  is  necessary  with 
most  species,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  time 
to  remove  any  old  wood  that  can  be  spared. 
Hypericums  rejoice  in  good  loamy  soil  and  like 
a  position  shaded  from  the  midday  sun,  whilst  a 
few  species  may  be  used  advantageously  in  posi- 
tions where  the  shade  is  moderately  dense. 

The  numerous  species  are  widely  distributed 
in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America,  whilst 
some  are  also  found  in  North  Africa.  Con- 
siderable    difference      is  noticeable      in      habit. 


inch  across  and  noticeable  by  reason  of  their 
pale  yeUow  petals  and  golden-coloured  stamens. 
The  leaves  are  distinct,  being  oblong  and  about 
2^  inches  long  by  half  an  inch  in  width. 

H.  BucKLEi  is  a  charming  little  plant  for  the 
rockery.  Growing  6  to  9  inches  high,  it  forms  a 
pretty  little  clump  with  tiny  leaves  and  golden- 
coloured  flowers  of  moderate  size.  It  inhabits  the 
mountainous  regions  of  North  and  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia. 

H.  CALYCiNUM  is  Well  known  as  an  excellent 
carpeting  plant  for  shady  places,  whilst  it  also 
thrives  in  moderately  open  situations.  A  native 
of  Europe,  it  is  sometimes  found  wild  in  Britain, 
and,  like  H.  Androsfemum,  is  known  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  "  Tutsan,"  whilst  it  is  also  some- 
times referred  to  as  the  "  Rose  of  Sharon."  It 
grows  but  9  to  12  inches  high,  suckers  freely,  and 
rapidly  forms  a  large  mass.  The  flowers  are 
golden  in  colour,  with  reddish  anthers,  and  are 
about  3   inches  across. 

H.  DENSIFLORUM. — This  North  American 
species  is  a  neat-growing  plant  of  rather  com- 


FiG.   log, — PATRINIA  palmata:  flowers  yellow. 


for,  whilst  some  grow  into  large,  dense  masses 
3  or  4  feet  high,  others  form  dainty  little 
plants  suitable  for  special  places  in  the  rock- 
garden.  In  the  following  notes  those  species 
only  are  mentioned  which  are  of  garden  value. 

H.  ANDROS.EMUM. — A  strong-growing  species 
of  good  habit,  growing  1^  to  2^  feet  high  and 
suitable  for  the  shrubbery  or  wild  garden.  It 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  oval  leaves,  which 
are  about  2^  inches  long  and  1|  inches  wide, 
large  heads  of  yellow  flowers,  each  flower  being 
about  1  inch  aci'oss,  and  black  fruits,  which  ripen 
during  September  and  October.  The  fruits  are 
distinguished  from  those  of  other  Hypericums  by 
being  fleshy.  During  the  process  of  ripening  they 
turn  from  green  to  red  before  assuming  the 
black  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit.  This  European 
shrub  is  known  imder  the  common  name  of 
Tutsan. 

H.  aureum  is  a  native  of  the  southern  United 
States.  It  is  of  moderately-strong  growth  and 
attains  a  height  of  3  feet.  The  blossoms  appear 
in  August  and  September.    They  are  from  1  to  1^ 


pact  habit,  1^  foot  or  so  high.  The  leaves  are 
small  and  linear ;  the  flowers  rich  yellow,  less 
than  1  inch  across  and  borne  in  great  profusion. 
This  plant  requires  less  pruning  than  the  strong- 
growing  kinds;  in  fact,  little  more  than  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  flower-heads. 

H.  ELATUM. — As  is  the  case  with  a  great  many 
of  the  species,  this  has  been  known  under  a 
variety  of  names,  and  nine  synonyms  are  re- 
corded. It  is  one  of  the  showiest  of  the  large- 
growing  set  and  forms  a  bush  3  to  4  feet  high. 
The  flowers  are  1  to  1^-  inch  across  and  borne 
in  good-sized  inflorescences  during  July  and 
August.     It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands. 

H.  GALioiDES  is  found  in  the  south-eastern 
United  States,  and  is  somewhat  similar  to  H. 
densiflorum  in  habit.  It  grows  1^  to  2  feet  high 
and  bears  small,  yellow  flowers. 

H.  HiRCiNUM. — This  is  easily  distTnguished 
from  other  species  by  its  strong  smell,  which  re- 
sembles that  given  off  by  goats.  It  attains  a 
height  of  3  or  3^  feet.  The  leaves  are  nearly 
2  inches  long  and  |  to  1  inch  wide,  sometime  ^ 
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mottled  with  grey.  The  flowers  are  about  2  inches 
across,  the  petals  being  small  and  the  stamens 
long  and  so  numerous  as  to  almost  hide  the 
petals.  It  is  a  southern  European  species.  A 
dwarf  variety,  in  cultivation  under  the  name  of 
minus,  rarely  exceeds  6  inches  in  height. 

H.  HooKERi.-\N'USi. — A  Himalayan  species  which 
attains  a  height  of  3^  or  4  feet.  The  young 
branches  are  glaucous,  the  leaves  oval  and  the 
flowers  yellow,  somewhat  cup-shaped  and  2 
inches  across.  It  is  of  decorative  appearance  and 
one  of  the  best  of  the  larger-growing  varieties. 

H,  K.ILMIANUM. — This  North  American  species 
grows  about  2  feet  high  and  bears  small 
yellow  flowers  in  terminal  heads.  The  leaves  are 
short  and  narrow,  and  are  retained  until  well  on 
into  the   winter. 

H.  MOSERIANUM  is  a  hybrid  between  H.  patu- 
lum  and  H.  calycinum,  and  is  intermediate  in 
habit  between  these  two  species.  The  flowers 
are  almost  as  large  as  those  of  H.  calycinum, 
but  more  shapely.  It  is  a  very  free-flowering 
plant,  and  an  excellent  subject  for  a  bed  on  a 
lawn  in  a  prominent  position.  It  commences  to 
blossom  early  in  July,  and  continues  to  flower 
until  frost  occurs  in  autumn. 

H.  PATULDM. — This  species  is  found  both  in 
India  and  China,  and  is  of  elegant  habit  with 
rather  small,  light  foliage  and  shapely,  golden- 
yellow  flowers  I5  to  1^  inch  across.  It  is  not  so 
hardy  as  most  of  the  species,  and  should  not  be 
planted  in  cold  situations.  The  var.  Henryi  is 
a  strong-growing  plant,  somewhat  like  H. 
Hookerianum.  The  growth  is  sturdy  and  both 
leaves  and  flowers  are  considerably  larger  than 
those  of  the  type.  It  is  also  hardier  than  the 
type. 

H.  URALUM  is  a  sub-evergreen  shrub  from  the 
Himalaya.  It  grows  3  to  4  feet  high  under 
favourable  conditions,  but  is  often  seen  about  2^ 
feet  in  height.  It  is  of  more  account  by  reason 
of  its  light  and  elegant  habit  than  of  its  flowers, 
which  ai-e  rather  small  and  borne  somewhat 
sparsely.     II'.  D. 


FOTA,  GO.  CORK. 

FoTA,  the  residence  of  Lord  Barrymore,  is 
renowned  for  its  fine  Conifers  and  other  trees, 
many  of  which  are  e.tceptionally  splendid  speci- 
mens. The  lake,  in  which  the  best  of  the  Water 
Lilies  are  grown,  contains  a  somewhat  extensive 
island,  and  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful  spots 
in  the  grounds.  It  was  formerly  planted  with 
Arundinaria  Falconeri,  but  in  1904  the  plants 
flowered  and  died.  However,  since  then  a 
fresh  planting  of  Bamboos  has  been  made,  and 
these  are  now  about  10  feet  high.  Around  the 
island  are  enormous  Gunneras.  Water  Lilies 
and  the  Canadian  Rice,  Zizania  aquatica,  grow 
well  in  the  water.  Another  charming  spot 
is  the  retreat  in  which  the  tree  Ferns  are 
grown.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  and  over- 
shadowed by  trees,  where  no  sun  can  pene- 
trate and  no  gales  intrude.  There  are  about 
20  huge  Ferns,  with  stems  some  10  feet 
in  height  and  a  frond-spread  of  over  12  feet 
rising     from     an     undergrowth    of    Woodwardia 


Liquidambar  styraciflua,  50  feet ;  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica,  30  feet ;  Hex  latifolia,  fruiting  freely,  30 
feet ;  and  Prumnopitys  elegans,  also  bearing  fruit, 
30  feet.  The  specimen  of  Cornus  capitata,  better 
known  as  Bentharaia  fragifera,  is  probably  the 
finest  in  the  United  Kingdom,  though  there  are 
taller  examples  at  Hcligan,  in  Cornwall,  where  it 
was  first  introduced  into  tliis  country.  The  Fota 
tree  is  40  feet  in  height,  and  has  a  branch-spread 
of  63  feet,  and  when  in  full  flower  is  a  glorious 
sight.  Embothrium  coccineum  is  represented  by 
a  very  healthy  tree  about  30  feet  in  height, 
which  has  sent  up  numerous  suckers,  some  of 
them  many  feet  distant  from  the  parent  trunk, 
an  occurrence  which  rarely  happens  in  Cornwall. 
If  these  suckers  are  given  room  it  appears  as  if 
they  would  in  time  form  a  large  group  which 
would  be  an  exceedingly  handsome  object  when, 
they  are  in  flower.  The  specimen  of  Parrotia 
persica  is  of  somewhat  prostrate  growth,  not 
being  higher  than  12  feet  at  its  tallest  point,  but 
it  has  a  spread  of  33  feet  and  must  be  a  marvel- 
lous sight  when  in  its  autumnal  glory.     A   fine 


PELARGONIUM  EGHINATUM. 

This  pretty  species,  native  of  the  Cape  and  of 
Australia,  is  seldom  seen  except  in  botanic 
gardens,  although  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
since  1795.  Hence  it  must  be  supposed  that  it 
has  never  been  well  known,  or  that  it  has  been 
crowded  out  by   the  more   showy   varieties. 

It  is,  however,  a  plant  which  appeals  to  the 
taste  of  those  who  appreciate  graceful  habit 
and   dainty   markings. 

The  stems  are  green  and  somewhat  glos.sy, 
clothed  with  spines  which  turn  downwards ;  they 
appear  to  have  developed  from  stipules  which 
have  become  fleshy  and  rigid,  and  no  doubt 
serve  as  protection  against  browsing  animals 
during  the  resting  season.  The  lobed  leaves 
are  clothed  with  soft  hairs,  especially  on  the 
under  surface,  which  give  to  the  plant  a  greyish 
appearance. 

The  flower-stems  appear  in  May  and  June, 
and  measure  a  foot  or  more  in  length,  with  four 
or  five  branches,  each  of  which  is  terminated 
by  an  umbel  of  seven  or  eight  flowers  (see 
fig.  110). 

The  three  lower  petals  are  white,  the  two 
upper  possess  a  purple  spot,  and  some  stripes 
of  the  same  colour  at  their  bases.  The  plant 
was  first  flowered  by  Mr.  Colville,  a  nurseryman 
in  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  in  1795. 

Pelargonium  echinatum  is  not  a  difficult  plant 
to  cultivate,  but  requires  a  definite  period  of 
rest  by  being  dried  off  at  the  root  gradually 
after  it  has  finished  flowering,  when  it  will 
lose  all  its  leaves.  Repotting  should  be  done  in 
the  autumn,  'and  the  plants  will  then  start 
slowly  into  growth.  To  form  a  graceful  plant, 
the  shoots  should  not  be  cut  back,  bat  tied 
into  the  desired  shape  either  for  baskets  or  pots. 
B,  J.   Allard,  Oamhridfje  Botanic  Oardev. 


Fig  no.— PEL^iRGONiuM  echinatum:   flowers  white  with  purple  spots  and  stripes. 


radicans  and  Lomaria  procera.  One  of  the 
finest  trees  on  the  estate  is  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Finns  Montezuniie,  about  40  feet  in  height  and 
of  like  diameter.  There  are  also  good  examples 
of  this  rare  Pine  at  Tregotlinan  and  Menabilly, 
in  Cornwall.  Other  good  Pines  are  P.  Ayaca- 
huite,  70  feet;  P.  insignis,  65  feet,  with  a 
branch-spread  of  80  feet ;  P.  patula,  65  feet ;  P. 
religiosa,  60  feet ;  P.  parviflora,  and  P.  coriensis, 
a  very  rare  tree,  of  which  this  specimen  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  finest  known.  Abies  grandis  is 
70  feet  in  height  and  A.  religiosa  65  feet,  while 
others  of  this  family  are  A.  firma,  covered  with 
cones,  30  feet ;  A.  brunoniana,  A.  sachalinensia, 
A.  brachyphylla,  A.  bracteata,  A.  Albertiana, 
A.  Sieboldii,  A.  'Veitchii  and  A.  Webbiana. 
Cupressus  Knightiana  is  a  very  distinct 
tree,  and  there  is  a  good  specimen  of  C.  Mac- 
nabiana.  Other  good  trees  are  Cryptomeria 
japonica,  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  clear  stem  of 
20  feet ;  an  Oriental  Plane,  with  delicately  cut 
foliage,  70  feet  in  height,  with  a  spread  of  50 
feet  ;  a  fine  Tulip  tree  (Liriod  ■iidron  tulipifera), 
with  an  enormous  bole,  60  feet ;  a  specimen  of 


tree  of  the  Caucasian  Walnut,  Pterocarya  fraxi- 
nifolia,  bore  in  July  long,  pendulous,  white 
flower-spikes.  Acacia  melanoxylon  is  30  feet  in 
height;  Eucalyptus  coccifera  is  a  healthy  tree, 
and  there  are  good  examples  of  Torreya  myristica, 
Sciadopitys  verticillata,  and  Juglans  boliviensis. 
The  rare  Fagus  Cunninghamii  is  40  feet  in  height. 
Magnolia  Campbellii  is  50  feet  high,  and  there 
is  a  good  example  of  M.  Thompsonii.  Of  shrubs, 
there  are  three  large  bushes  of  Edwardsia 
(Sophora)  grandiflora,  standing  in  the  open  with 
no  wall  in  proximity.  The  tallest  is  15  feet  in 
height,  and  was,  in  July,  covered  with  seed- 
pods.  The  female  form  of  Garrya  elliptica,  which 
is  an  uncommon  plant  in  gardens,  was  in  fruit. 
A  curious  sight  was  a  common  Laurel,  some  of 
the  foliage  of  which  was  pure  white.  Osmaiithus 
(Olea)  ilicifolius  flowered  this  year.  Pittosporum 
Mayi  was  nearly  40  feet  in  height,  and  there  was 
an  enormous  bush  of  Escallonia  Phillipiana,  25 
feet  through.  A  good  specimen  of  Davidia  in- 
volucrata  was  10  feet  in  height  ;  Drimys  aronia- 
tica  was  of  the  same  stature,  as  was  Drimys  Win- 
teri,  and  the  rare  Rhaphithamnus  cyanocarpus  was 
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16  feet  high.     Desfontainea  spinosa  was  excep- 
tionally fine  and  smothered  in  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers,   being   fully   9   feet   in   height  with   the 
same    spread.     Other     shrubs     were    Aralia   tri- 
foliata,    Clerodendron    trichotomum,    Feijoa    Sel- 
lowiana,   Eucryphia    cordifolia,  Hakea    pugioni- 
formis,    15  feet ;     Escallonia    organensis,     Pitto- 
.sporum     crassifolium.      Xanthoceras     sorbifolia, 
Descainea  Fargesii,  Coprosma  lucida,  Olea  lucida, 
Podocarpus    chinensis.    Encomia    ulmoides,    and 
Lomatia  ferruginea.     There  was  a  fine  group  of 
Dogwoods,   including   Cornus  bracliypoda,   fruit 
ing  ;  C.  Kousa.  C.  fiorida,  C.  latifolia,  in  profuse 
bud  ;  C.  Spathii,  with  golden  foliage,  very  hand- 
some ;  and  C.  Mas,  15  feet  in  height  and  18  feet 
through.      Lavatera     maritima     bicolor,     grown 
against  a  wall,  was  12  feet  in  height.     This  plant 
has  for  some  time  been  grown  in  the  south-west 
under  the   name     of    Lavatera    assurgentiflora, 
which  is  a  very  scarce  plant,  but  it  was  grow- 
ing    by     the    "other     Lavatera     at     Fota     and 
bearing   pink   flowers.      Against   the    same   wall 
was     an     enormous     plant     of     Asparagus     de- 
flexus,    overtopping     the     coping   and   spreading 
many   feet.      Semele   androgyna,   perhaps   better 
known  as  Ruscus  androgynus,  was  bearing  fruit, 
which     it     occasionally     does     in     Cornwall.     A 
pretty  unknown     climber     from     Tasmania   was 
bearing  large,  purple  berries.     This  I  met  with 
in  two  other  Irish  gardens,  but  in  all  without 
a    name.     Other    wall     plants    were     Fremontia 
californica,     14     feet ;     Brachysema     lanceolata. 
Hermannia  candicans,   Manettia  bicolor,   Ciesal- 
pinia  Gilliesii,  and  Indigofera  Gerardiana.    In  a 
bed  a  large  group  of  Lilium  longiflorum  from  the 
Azores    was    blooming    finely,    and    there    were 
large   numbers    of    Bamboo    seedlings    ready    for 
planting  out  in  their  permanent  quarters.     There 
were  some  exceedingly  fine  examples  of  Olearia 
macrodonta   in    the    grounds,    the   largest   being 
about  15  feet  in  lieight  and  18  feet  in  diameter. 
In   an   open   spot  were   two   splendid   specimens 
of     Phoenix     senegalensis,     with     a     height     of 
about  12  feet  and  a  leaf-spread  of  15  feet.     In  a 
damp  position  Buphthalmum  cordifolium,  30  feet 
in  diameter,  was  in  full  flower.     Leptospermum 
scoparium   was  20  feet     in     height   and   18   feet 
through,  Carpenteria  californica,  against  a  wall, 
9  feet;  and  Grevillea  sulphurea,  over  6  feet.     In 
a  piece  of  ground  in  a  walled  garden  were  small 
specimens   of  Pinus   canariensis,   P.    cembroides, 
P.    leucodermis,    Quercus    macedonica,    Cercidi- 
phyllum     japonicum,     Schinus     Molle,     Acacia 
podalirifolia,     Coprosma    repens,     Aralia    papy- 
rifera,      Corynocarpus     Isevigatus,      Calodendron 
tapensis,    Astelia    Cunninghamii,    Gaya    Lyallii, 
Aristotelia    racemosa,    Gordonia    anomala,    Ken- 
•nedya    rubicunda,   Olearia     purpuracea,    Myrtus 
bullata,    Buddleia   auriculata,    Myrsine   Urvillei, 
Plagianthus  divaricatus.  Metrosideros  florida,  M. 
lucida.  Rhamnus  purshianus,  and  Andrela  serrata. 
■Wyndham  Fitzherbcrt. 


tratum  and  L.  purpureo-cceruleum ;  Micromeria 
Piperella  and  M.  rupestris,  two  tiny,  shrubby 
plants  of  fragrant  odour  and  very  pleasing  for 
the  purpose ;  and  Phloxes  of  the  subulata  or 
setacea  section. 

Amongst  the  Saxifrages,  Aizoon,  crustata, 
lantoscana,  and  others  of  this  section  may  be 
included ;  also  Sedums  and  Sempervivums ;  and 
lastly,  although  far  from  exhausting  the  list, 
Veronica  saxatilis  and  its  variety  alba. 

It  is  not,  however,  everyone  who  has  a  rockery 
composed  of  limestone,  therefore,  some  may  re- 
quire to  make  other  arrangements  to  cultivate 
these  lime-loving  plants.  Such  may  find  a  way 
out  of  their  difhculties  very  simply.  Some 
limestone  chippings  and  small  bits  of  the 
same  material  may  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  but 
a  much  easier  plan  for  most  people  is  to  use 
some  old  mortar  rubbish,  such  as  may  be  secured 
during  the  demolition  of  old  buildings.  This 
material,  broken  small,  is  much  better  than 
fresh  lime,  which  should  be  avoided,  but 
I  have  found  some  of  the  ground  lime  now 
being  sold  for  agricultural  purposes  useful  when 
old  mortar  was  not  obtainable.  Even  a  little 
bonemeal  will  be  helpful  in  the  absence  of  the 
other  materials  recommended,     .y.  Arnott. 


THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 


SUN   AND   LIME-LOVING    ALPINES. 

So-ME  Alpine  flowers  need  full  exposure  to  sun- 
shine and  also  thrive  best  when  lime  is  present 
in  the  soil.  On  rockeries  or  sunny  banks  where 
such  conditions  exist,  the  following  plants  will 
be  found  suitable  : — 

The  Acantholimons,  or  Prickly  Thrifts,  the 
best  being  A.  acerosum  and  A.  venustum ; 
Achillea  rupestris,  A.  nmbellata,  A.  argentea, 
and  A.  tomentosa  ;  the  j^ithionenias,  with  their 
pretty  Candytuft-like  flowers ;  Lyall's  Bayonet 
plant,  Aciph'ylla  Lyallii,  of  quaint  and  unusually 
effective  appearance;  the  Alyssums,  including  A. 
saxatile  compactum,  A.  alpestre,  A.  argenteum, 
and  A.  serpyllifolium ;  some  of  the  species  of 
Anthemis  or  Chamomiles,  A.  Biebersteiniana 
being  one  of  the  finest  for  the  purpose  ;  Anthyllis 
montana  ;  Astragalus  tragacantha  ;  all  the  species 
of  Aubrietia ;  the  curious  little  Centaurea 
stricta,  which  should  be  givei*  a  place  by  itself 
so  that  it  may  not  crowd  other  occupants  of  the 
rockery;  the  Cerastiums;  the  pretty,  yellow- 
flowered  Coronilla  iberica;  hardy  Cyclamens; 
almost  all  the  Dianthuses,  or  Pinks,  especially 
those  with  white,  grey  or  whitish  leaves. 

Erodiums.  of  which  E.  guttatum,  E.  sibthorpi- 
anum,  and  E.  chrysanthum  are  especially  good  ; 
some  of  the  best  "of  the  hardy  Geraniums,  such 
as  lancastriense,  argenteum,  and  cinerum  ;  Heli- 
-anthemums,  or  Sun  Roses ;  Lithospermum  pros- 


The  Week's  Work. 


in  cool  frames,  or  on  a  sheltered  border.  Spar- 
rows are  frequently  troublesome  to  Carnations, 
eating  the  young  leaves ;  therefore,  some  rows  of 
black  cotton  should  be  placed  about  the  plants, 
just  an  inch  or  two  above  them. 

General  worlc. — The  present  is  a  good  time  for 
trenching  the  ground  and  preparing  it  for  plant- 
ing. Any  portions  intended  for  trees  or  shrubs 
should  be  dug  deeply,  or  trenched,  and  any  old 
tree  roots  or  large  stones  should  be  removed. 
When  trenching  is  being  done,  the  soil  should  be 
thrown  high  enough  to  allow  for  sinking.  The 
inexperienced  frequently  make  a  mistake  in  this 
matter,  the  consequence  being  that  the  ground 
afterwards  falls  below  the  desired  level.  As 
frosts  mav  now  occur  at  any  time,  care  should 
be  taken  "to  see  that  herbaceous  plants,  tuberous 
and  bulbous  plants,  whose  growth  will  be  cut 
down  bv  the  first  severe  frosts,  are  properly 
labelled  "before  this  happens.  Lobelia  cardmaUs 
var.  Queen  Victoria  should  be  taken  up  and  put 
into  pots,  unless  the  district  is  so  favourable  that 
this  plant  will  suffer  no  harm  out-of-doors.  Those 
which  are  put  into  pots  must  merely  be  placed 
in  a  cool  structure,  where  no  heat  is  employed. 
Plumbagos,  Abutilons,  Grevilleas,  Streptosolens 
and  Fuchsias  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. The  lawns  may  now  be  mown  for  the  last 
time  this  season,  but  the  work  should  be  carried 
out  on  dry  days  as  far  as  possible. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  LoDtR,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Sweet  Peas. — Any  seeds  to  be  sown  during 
autumn  should  be"  put  into  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible.  Autumn  sowing  has  always  suc- 
ceeded well  in  my  experience,  the  plants  flower- 
ing earlier  than  those  from  spring-sown  seed. 
This  year  we  commenced  cutting  Sweet  Peas  in 
the  last  week  in  May,  and  they  grew  9  feet  high 
and  flowered  very  abundantly  until  August. 
The  soil  should  be  well  trenched  and  heavily 
manured.  After  this  has  been  done,  some  broad 
drills  should  be  made,  placing  in  these  drills 
some  fine,  rich  soil.  The  seeds  should  be  sown 
fairly  thickly,  in  order  to  allow  for  some  failures. 
Sweet  Peas  "should  be  sown  in  separate  colours. 
After  the  seeds  have  been  covered,  make  an  ap- 
plication of  soot  over  each  row,  and  directly  the 
plants  are  seen  above  the  surface  soil,  let 
another  dusting  of  soot  be  given.  At  the  same 
time,  some  cofton  should  be  placed  along  each 
row,  and  drawn  tightly,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
plants  from  sparrows.  A  sharp  look-out  for  mice 
must  be  kept  during  winter,  and  if  severe 
weather  occurs,  it  will  be  well  to  place  some  coal- 
ashes  close  to  the  rows  on  either  side  to  protect 
the  roots.  Some  of  the  very  best  Sweet  Peas  for 
garden  purposes  are  : — Dorothy  Eckford  (white), 
Helen  Lewis,  John  Ingman  (scarlet),  King  Ed- 
ward VII.,  Evelyn  Hemus,  Evelyn  Byatt,  Frank 
Dolby,  and  Countess  Spencer. 

Barrier  Carnation.^. — The  time  has  arrived 
when  the  layers  may  be  severed  from  the  parent 
plants,  and  planted"  in  their  permanent  quar- 
ters. If  the  soil  has  been  prepared  by  deep 
trenching  and  heavy  manuring,  as  was  recom- 
mended in  a  former  Calendar,  all  that  will  need 
to  be  done  now  is  to  lightly  tread  the  soil  and 
rake  the  surface  ready  tor  planting.  In  taking 
up  the  layers  sever  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife, 
if  this  was  not  done  10  days  previously.  Secure 
each  layer  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  about  the 
roots,  and  do  not  plant  too  deeply.  After  the 
planting  is  done,  dust  the  ground  about  with 
soot,  and  place  a  label  to  each  variety.  The 
best  position  for  Carnations  is  one  exposed  to 
the  sunshine.  If  they  are  planted  in  mixed  bor- 
ders, they  should  be"  placed  in  groups  of  6,  12, 
or  18,  according  to  the  size  of  the  border.  Those 
plants  intended  for  supplying  flowers  merely  for 
cutting  should  be  put  in  an  exposed  garden  bor- 
der in  the  reserve  garden  or  kitchen  garden. 
In  some  localities  it  is  diflicult  to  keep  border 
Carnations  in  good  condition  out-of-doors  during 
winter,  and  in  such  cases  the  layers  should  be 
potted  up  into  3-inch  pots,  placing  them  in  such 
a  position  that  glass  lights  may  be  placed  over 
them  during  severe  weather.  It  is  not  frcst  that 
injures  Carnations  so  much  as  excessive  damp. 
Therefore,  a  good  porous  soil  should  be  used,  and 
measures  adopted  to  have  the  pots  thoroughly 
well  drained,  taking  care  to  avoid  over-water- 
ing.    The  plants  may  be  stood  thickly  together 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W,  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Caltlei/a.".— Any  plants  of  Cattleya  Triana;,  C. 
Mendelii.  C.  Mossias  and  others  which  have  com- 
pleted their  new  pseudo-bulbs,  and  require  more 
root-room,  mav  be  safely  repotted.  Now  that 
growth  is  completed,  the  principal  pseudo- 
bulbs  will  make  many  new  roots,  therefore  the 
plants  will  quicklv  become  re-established.  It  be- 
ing advisable  to  disturb  the  roots  as  little 
as  possible,  the  old  receptacle  should  be 
carefully  broken,  and  the  crocks  taken  away 
piece  by  piece  without  disturbing  the  drainage 
or  roots.  After  this  has  been  done,  the  whole 
mav  be  placed  into  a  pot  of  suitible  size,  filling 
in  with  crocks  up  to  the  top  of  the  old  drainage 
and  surfacing  firmly  with  tlie  new  Orchid  coni- 
post  described  in  last  week's  Calendar.  Such 
plants  as  C.  gigas  and  C.  Warneri  that  have  com- 
pleted their  growths  may  also  be  repotted.  Fol- 
lowing this  operation  water  must  be  afforded 
very  sparinglv,  merely  keeping  the  compost 
moist  around"  the  edge  until  each  plant 
has  made  plenty  of  roots  in  the  new  soil. 
C.  Dowiana  and  its  variety  aurea  are  the  most 
handsome  Cattleyas,  and  are  always  highly  ap_ 
predated  for  hybridising  purposes.  Plants  of 
this  species,  as  thev  pass  out  of  flower,  should 
be  kept  for  a  few  "weeks  on  the  dry  side,  and 
more  light  and  air  should  be  afforded  them ; 
this  treatment  will  assist  in  the  maturing  of  the 
new  pseudo-bulbs.  If  kept  too  moist  after  the 
flowering  period,  the  plants,  as  a  rule,  do  not 
send  out  a  sufficient  number  of  roots  to  enable 
the  plants  to  recover  from  the  strain  of  flower- 
ing. Plants  of  C.  labiata,  whose  flower-buds  can 
be  seen  pushing  up  through  the  sheaths,  should 
be  afforded  the  lightest  position  in  the  house. 
Moderatelv  water  each  plant  whenever  the  com- 
post is  dry,  but  avoid  over-watering.  AlthoiJgh 
the  plants  may  not  show  the  effects  of  too  niuch 
watering  directly  afterwards,  they  are  likely  to 
do  so  soon  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  Owing 
to  the  rain  and  bad  weather,  the  present  season 
IS  a  critical  time  with  many  Cattleyas,  La?lias, 
and  their  hvbrids  now  completing  their  new 
growths.  In"some  plants  the  grower  will  notice 
that,  from  lack  of  sunshine  and  air,  the  thin 
paperv  sheath  which  encircles  the  new  pseudo- 
bulbs  has  become  soft  and  of  a  dark  colour.  The 
moisture,  either  from  the  sheath  or  the  new 
pseudo-bulb,  appears  to  get  between  the  two,  and 
this  is  often  the  cause  of  the  bulbs  rotting.  Keep 
the  plants  rather  drier  at  the  roots  for  a  few 
days,  and  let  the  atmospheric  moisture  in  the 
houses  be  less  than  usual.  Allow  the  plants 
plentv  of  sunshine  and  fresh  air,  and  leave  the 
ventilators  open  a  little  at  night.  Let  the  plants 
be  closely  examined  every  day.  and  if  these  signs 
of  injury  are  noticed  in  the  outer  sheaths  of  the 
new  growths,  the  sheaths  should  be  slit  open 
from  top  to  bottom  and  the  excess  of  moisture 
thus  allowed  to  escape. 
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THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastweli 
Park,  Kent. 

Cathcrinq  and  ftorimj  Applfe. — These  opera- 
tions should  be  supervised  by  an  experienced 
man,  as  any  carelessness  either  in  selecting  the 
fruit  or  in  handling  it  will  have  i  nsatisi'actory 
results.  In  a  large  number  of  instances  late- 
keeping  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  are 
gathered  before  they  are  in  a  ht  condition, 
'i'he  later  these  varieties  are  left  to  hang  upon 
the  trees,  the  better  will  they  keep  atter- 
wards.  Jluch  of  the  shrivelling  noticed  in  late 
Apples  and  Pears  in  the  spring  is  the  result  of 
the  fruits  having  been  gathered  too  early,  or  of 
their  being  stored  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere.  A 
few  degrees  of  frost  will  do  them  no  harm,  as  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  any  fruits  overlooked  at 
gathering  time  frecjuently  keep  in  a  good  condi- 
tion on  the  trees  until  well  into  the  w'inter.  The 
latest  keeping  Apples,  therefore,  being  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  trees  until  the  last  moment, 
should  be  given  extra  care  in  storing.  This  ap- 
plies to  such  culinary  varieties,  for  instance,  as 
Newton  Wonder,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Northern  Greening,  Sandringham 
and  Duraelow's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  and  such 
dessert  varieties  as  Ashmead's  Colonel,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Lord  Kind- 
lip,  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Court  pendu-plat. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  fruits  in  order  that  they  may  not  be 
bruised,  and  every  fruit  that  is  not  perfect,  in 
this  and  other  respects,  should  be  put  aside' for 
present  consumption.  Assuming  that  the  opera- 
tions are  carried  out  in  the  maimer  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  fruits  of  the  latest  varieties  may  be 
stored  in  fairly  thick  layers.  In  fact,  they  are 
the  better  for  this,  and  space  will  thereby  be 
economised.  When  the  earlier  varieties  have 
been  used,  the  later  fruits  may  be  set  out  more 
thinly.  In  cases  where  the  "fruit  room  is  in- 
sufficient, there  need  not  be  any  hesitation  in 
storing  late  Apples  in  a  cool  outhouse  or  shed 
until  a  space  can  be  found  for  them  in  the 
proper  room.  Where  there  is  room  enough  in 
the  fruit  room,  a  few  of  the  best  fruits  of"  each 
variety  should  be  set  out  on  a  bench  or  table, 
labelling  them  and  stating  the  date  of  gathering. 
These  will  be  of  interest  to  visitors,  and  the 
fruits  may  be  readily  examined  from  time  to 
time  so  as  to  determine  when  each  variety 
comes  to  its  best  condition.  Any  straw  or  other 
material  used  in  the  fruit  room  must  be  per- 
fectly sweet.  I  prefer  to  use  kitchen  paper,  this 
being  clean  and  capable  of  being  renewed  easily. 
Hay  or  straw  is  apt  to  become  musty,  and  taint 
the  fruit.  Regarding  the  atmosphere' of  the  fruit 
room,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  excessive  dry- 
ness is  more  harmful  than  damp  conditions.  A 
cool,  dark  room,  with  atmospheric  conditions 
similar  to  those  generally  found  in  a  good  cellar 
is  an  ideal  place  for  preserving  fruits.  Indeed, 
there  are  few  fruit  rooms  that  are  better  than  a 
good  cellar  for  the  purpose. 


.    FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Pineaiiphs. — Plants  of  the  Queen  variety  in- 
tended for  supplying  fruits  next  season  will  re- 
quire very  careful  treatment  until  they  are  placed 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  Gradually  reduce  the 
atmospheric  temperature  and  induce  the  plants  to 
rest  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Each  plant  should 
be  carefully  examined  before  applying  moisture, 
as  there  will  be  no  need  for  anything  like  the 
former  quantity  of  water  at  the  roots,  but  on  no 
account  allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry.  Keep 
the  atmosphere  in  the  house  drier,  and 
discontinue  syringing  except  on  fine  morn- 
ings. The  night  temperature  may  fall 
to  65°,  and  even  lower  on  very  cold 
nights.  During  the  day  it  may  be  allowed  to 
rise  to  75°  or  80°  by  tlie  action  of  the  sun,  but 
air  must  be  freely  admitted  whenever  weather 
conditions  will  permit.  Where  the  bottom  heat 
can  be  regulated  by  hot-water  pipes,  it  should 
be  kept  at  about  70°  but  this  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fluctuate,  otherwise  some  of  the  plants  may 
produce  their  fruits  prematurely.  Suckers  must 
now  be  more  carefully  watered.  During  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  it  will  be  better  to 
keep  the  roots  on  the  dry  side,  taking  care,  of 
course,  not  to  carry  this  to  extremes.  The  plants 
must  not  be  crowddd  together  in  plunging  them, 
as  they  require   to   be   exposed   to   all   the   light 


liossible.  For  the  same  reason  the  glass  in  the 
roof  of  the  house  must  be  washed  as  often  as 
necessary  to  keep  it  perfectly  clean.  Plants 
now  ripening  fruits  will  be  better  if  placed  in  a 
house  by  themselves,  where  the  atmosphere  can 
be  kept  warm  and  dry.  The  later  plants  in  a 
moister  atmosphere  may  then  be  encouraged  to 
swell  their  fruits.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
at  night  in  this  house  must  not  fall  below  70°. 
During  the  day,  and  in  sunny  weather,  it  may 
rise  to  80°  or  85°  if  a  little  air  is  admitted  at 
the  top  of  the  house  on  such  occasions. 

Peach  and  Nectarine  trees. — If  the  young 
shoots  on  the  trees  in  the  earliest  house  are 
sufficiently  matured,  they  will  be  now  shedding 
their  leaves.  In  such  circumstances  a  few  Birch 
twigs  may  be  drawn  lightly  over  the  trees  to 
dislodge  the  leaves.  On  no  account  must  these 
be  drawn  in  the  reverse  way  to  that  in  which 
the  buds  are  growing,  neither  must  they  be 
used  until  it  has  been  determined  that  the  leaves 
are  ready  to  fall.  If  there  is  the  least  evidence 
of  immature  shoots,  no  effort  must  be  spared  to 
get  them  thoroughly  ripened  before  starting  the 
trees  into  growth,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  little  heat  in  the  water  pipes.  Directly 
the  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  the  trees  the 
operations  of  pruning,  cleaning,  and  training 
can  be  commenced.  Assuming  that  the  surplus 
shoots  were  removed  from  the  trees  directly  the 
crop  was  gathered,  all  the  pruning  that  will  be 
needed  now  will  consist  in  the  removal  of  a  few 
of  the  older,  barer  branches,  in  cases  where 
these  can  be  spared.  The  trees  must  be  loosened 
from  the  trellis,  the  house  and  trellis  thoroughly 
cleansed  with  soapy  water,  and  the  trees  care- 
fully w-ashed  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and 
sulphur  in  water.  For  cleansing  the  young 
shoots,  only  a  soft  brush  must  be  employed,  one 
that  will  not  damage  the  buds.  When  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  trees  are  again  trained, 
the  operator  should  resist  the  temptation  to  over- 
crowd the  shoots,  and  he  should  endeavour  to 
train  most  of  the  fruiting  shoots  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  main  branches.  Follow^ing  the  com- 
pletion of  the  training,  remove  2  or  3  inches  of 
the  surface  soil  from  the  border  by  means  of  a 
fork,  and  in  place  of  this  apply  a  top-dressing 
consisting  of  fresh  loam,  with  liberal  quantities 
of  lime  rubble  and  wood-ashes  mixed  with  it. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs,  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

The  stove. — Now  that  the  growing  season  of 
such  plants  as  Allamanda,  Bougainvillea, 
GodiEeum,  Clerodendron,  &c.,  is  nearly  over,  the 
structure  containing  them  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  the  plants  rearranged  so  that  each 
plant  will  be  well  exposed  to  the  light.  As  the 
aim  of  the  gardener  should  be  to  get  the  growth 
already  made  well  ripened,  manure  will  no  longer 
be  required,  and  the  amount  of  water  g;iven 
should  be  reduced  gradually.  By  the  time  winter 
sets  in  the  deciduous  subjects  should  be  left  dry 
at  the  root,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow 
the  evergreen  plants  to  suffer  from  want  of  water. 
The  growths  of  perennial  climbers  should  be 
thinned,  and,  it  not  already  done,  seeds  of  the 
annual  kinds  should  be  saved.  Very  little  shad- 
ing will  now  be  required,  and  unless  the  blinds 
are  used  to  conserve  the  heat  of  the  houses  during 
cold  winter  nights,  they  may  be  taken  down  any 
dry  day  and  stored  for  the  winter. 

Ro^es. — All  the  pot  plants  should  now  be 
turned  out  of  their  pots  to  see  that  the  drainage 
is  in  good  order,  and  at  the  same  time  any  plants 
which  require  repotting  should  receive  this  atten- 
tion. Roses  thrive  in  a  tenacious  loam,  with 
some  bonemeal  and  sifted  horse-droppings  added. 
The  plants  to  be  repotted  should  have  the  balls  of 
soil  slightly  reduced.  The  potting  must  be  firmly 
done,  and  the  plants  placed  on  a  bed  of  cinders, 
plunging  the  late  kinds  to  the  rims  of  the  pots  so 
that  they  may  not  be  broken  by  frosts.  Those 
plants  which  do  not  require  repotting  should  have 
their  surface  soil  removed  and  be  lightly  top- 
dressed. 

Cinerarias. — The  most  forward  plants  should 
now  be  placed  into  6inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  flower.  A  suitable  compost  is  one  consisting 
of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  leaf-soil  and 
dried  cow  manure  in  equal  quantities,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  bonemeal  and  sand.  The 
plants  should  be  grown  in  as  cool  conditions  as 
possiljle,  syringing  the  foliage  on  fine  days.     A 


look-out  must  be  kept  for  the  disfiguring  leaf- 
miner  ;  as  a  precautionary  measure  syringe  the 
foliage  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap  or  quassia 
chips,  which  will  render  the  foliage  distasteful  to  ■ 
thi  fly. 

Calceolarias. — There  must  be  no  delay  in 
pricking  off  the  seedlings;  the  larger  plants  may 
be  potted  direct  into  thumbs,  treating  them 
similarly  to  the  Cinerarias,  but  using  a  less  rich 
soil. 

Pelargoniums. — The  "  Zonals  "  for  winter 
flowering  should  now  be  jjlaced  in  a  heated  brick 
pit  or  a  carefully  ventilated  greenhouse.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as 
possible,  and  grown  in  a  fairy  dry  atmosphere. 

Cahidium.?. — These  plants  should  be  grouped 
in  the  coolest  part  of  the  stove  to  mature 
their  tubers.  Gradually  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  given,  and  throughout  the  winter 
keep  them  on  the  dry  side,  but  at  no 
time  allow  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry,  or  many 
tubers  will  be  lost  through  dry-rot.  A  tempera- 
ture of  from  55°  to  60°  Fahr.  is  as  low  as- 
C'aladiums  can  be  safely  subjected  to  during  the 
winter. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon,  \icarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Preparing  against  frost. — Up  to  the  time  of 
writing,  the  weather  has  kept  wonderfully  open,. 
hut  owing  to  want  of  sunshine  vegetation  is  in  a 
very  gross  and  unripened  state.  Frosts  may  now 
occur  any  night  or  morning,  and  therefore  every 
preparation  should  be  made  to  guard  against  pre- 
ventable injury  therefrom.  French  and  Runner- 
Beans  have  yielded  splendid  returns,  and  the 
plants  in  many  cases  are  still  in  full  bearing. 
The  Dwarf  or  French  Beans  which  were  sown 
in  the  open  for  fruiting  late  should  be 
protected  by  placing  a  temporary  frame- 
work over  a  part  of  this  crop,  and  any 
spare  lights  may  be  placed  thereon.  These 
sliould  be  further  covered  with  mats  at 
night  when  severe  frosts  are  likely  to  occur. 
The  warmth  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  glass 
wiU  do  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pro- 
duce, and  good  crops  may  be  expected  until  the 
end  of  the  present  month.  The  pods  of  runners- 
should  be  kept  closely  picked,  ami  if  the  ends  are 
placed  in  a  little  water  and  kept  in  a  cool  place 
these  will  continue  good  for  at  least  a  fortnight, 
provided  the  water  is  changed  occasionally. 
.Marrows  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and 
very  late  plantings  will  produce  fruits  for  soma 
time  yet,  if  lights  can  be  placed  over  them. 
Continue  to  remove  to  specially  prepared  frames. 
Endive,  Lettuce,  autumn-sown  Cauliflowers,  and 
Parsley.  Parsley  is  such  an  important  crop  that- 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  make  provision  for- 
a  continuous  supply  throughout  the  winter.  Late 
sowings  pricked  into  cold  frames  near  to  the- 
glass,  at  a  distance  of  3  inches  from  plant  tO' 
plant,  and  6  inches  between  the  rows,  will  give- 
the  best  results.  Plant  them  very  firmly,  apply 
a  good  dressing  of  soot,  and  then  a  thorough 
watering.  A  double  row  also  may  be  planted  at. 
the  foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall  or  building, 
where  some  slight  protection  can  be  afforded  in 
the  event  of  severe  weather.  Early  plants  which 
have  made  much  growth  should  have  all  the  old 
foliage  removed.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  soot ;: 
stir  the  surface  soil  with  the  dutch  hoe. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  prepare  fresh  beds 
in  the  ilushroom  shed  as  the  old  ones  become 
exhausted.  The  new  beds  will  do  much  to  stimu- 
late those  that  are  in  bearing.  Endeavour  to 
maintain  a  moist,  even  temperature  of  about  55°, 
but  in  no  case  should  it  exceed  60°.  Fire-heat 
should  not  be  employed  under  any  circumstances 
at  this  season,  or  the  quality  of  tire  produce  will 
be  poor  and  the  beds  will  quickly  become 
exhausted. 

Turnip. — These  h.ave  done  e.xceedingly  well 
throughout  the  summer,  the  season  having  boon 
an  ideal  one  for  tliis  crop.  Attend  to  the  thin- 
ning of  late  sowings  and  keep  the  hoe  cons1;uitly 
at  work  between  tlie  rows  and  plants.  Soot  is 
one  of  the  finest  stimulants  to  this  crop,  and  an 
appliciition  once  in  every  ten  dtiys  is  not  too 
frequent ;  on  very  poor  ground  'a  frecpient  slight 
application  of  vegetable  manin'o  will  be  very 
beneficial.  Lift  the  roots  as  soon  as  the,V" 
become  of  sufficient  size  and  store  them  in  ashes 
or  sand,  but  avoid  placing  them  t-ogether  in  too- 
great  a  bulk. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER. 41.  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS. 
41,   Wellington  Street.   Covent  Garden.    London. 

Conimttnicattons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I j  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  oj  good  faith, 
fievt'spapers.—Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  11- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  &  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  12- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  Affiliated  Societies  Fruit 
Competition.  Conference  of  Horticultural  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies  at  4  p.m.  Lecture  at  3  p.m. 
by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson,  on  "Some  Gardens  of 
the  later  Renaissance."  British  Gard.  Assoc.  Ex. 
Council  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— SO'G". 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — IVecinesiiay,  October  6  (6  p.m.):  Max.  60"; 
Min.  44°. 
Gardenos'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursday,  October  7 
(10  A.M.) ;  Bar.  300 ;  Temp.  60°  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  October  6:  Max.  56"  Bury 
St.  Edmunds  ;  Min.  48°  Yorkshire. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
MONDAY— 

Climbing  Plants,  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Trees,  &c.,  at  the 

Royal    Gardens,    Hampton   Court,  by  order  of  Mr.  J. 

Naylor,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  \i. 
TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY- 

Annual  Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Sun- 

ningdale  Nurseries,  Windlesham,  Surrey,  by  Protheroe 

&  Morris,  at  12.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Azaleas  and   Bays,  at   67   &   68,    Cheapside,   B.C.,   by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  5. 
WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY,  and  FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  well-grown  Nursery  Stock,  at  The   Nurseries, 

South    Woodford,   by   order  of   Mr.    John   Fraser,   by 

Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  CheapsidCi 

E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Thanks  to  Aiton's  Hortus 
Sir  Joseph  J^gu'cnsis,  a  record,  though 
but  an  imperfect  one,  exists 
of  Banks's  services  to  horticulture  by  way  of 
the  importation  of  seeds  and  living  plants 
from  various  parts  of  the  world.  Unfortu- 
nately, no  distinction  is  made  in  Aiton's  work 
between  the  plants  introduced  by  Banks  per- 
sonally and  those  sent  home  by  his  collectors 
and  friends.  In  yet  other  respects,  the  results 
of  his  activity  are  not  as  widely  known  as 
the)'  deserve  to  be;  for  he  was  something 
more  than  a  patron  of  botany  and  horticul- 
ture, and  an  almost  perpetual  President  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

iVIany  individual  pioneers  in  discovery  and 
invention  have  been  forgotten,  or  neglected, 
by  posterity,  partly  through  their  deeds  hav- 
ing been  overshadowed  by  those  of  numerous 
immediate  followers,  or  even  contemporaries, 
and  partly  from  a  want  of  appreciation  by 
the  public  of  the  value  and  importance  of 
first  steps  in  regions  previously  unexplored. 
This  was  for  many  years  the  fate  of  Banks, 
as  far  as  the  generality  of  men  is  concerned. 
It  is  true  that  among  horticulturists  Banks 
is  remembered  as  one  of  the  first  members  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  his  name 
is  commemorated  by  the  Banksian  Medal, 
instituted  after  his  death  in  1820,  and 
awarded  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Floral,    Orchid,    and   Narcissus   Committees. 


Recently,  however,  the  publication  of  his 
Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  "  Endeavour," 
edited  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  and  of  the 
Illustrations  of  Australian  I'iants,  edited  by 
Mr.  James  Britten,  have  done  much  to  re- 
habilitate his  fame  as  a  great  pioneer  of 
science  and  colonisation.  Now,  a  highly 
appreciative  volume  on  The  Father  of 
Australia* — fittingly  enough  from  the  pen  of 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth,  A'r.  J.  H. 
Maiden — provides  a  final  vindication  of 
Banks's  title  to  a  place  in  imperial  history. 
The  careless  hand  of  chance  casts  the  shroud 
of  oblivion  at  hazard.  Forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable     life     may      undergo      extinction. 


Commonwealth,  but  it  is  now  enshrined  in  the 
history  which  Mr.  Maiden  has  written  and 
will  be  perpetuated  in  the  memorial  which  he 
hopes  to  establish.  These,  indeed,  are  the  ex- 
plicit objects  for  which  Mr.  Maiden  has 
written  the  life  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks — to  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  his  services 
to  mankind  and  to  obtain  funds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  a  memorial.  The  volume 
has  been  printed  at  the  public  expense, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  wiU  considerably  augment  the 
Memorial  Fund,  which  has  been  already 
started.  The  book  consists  of  a  chronological 
series    of    extracts    from    published    and    un- 


\By  courtesy  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
SIR   JOSEPH    BANKS,    BART.       I743 — 182O. 


memories  of  the  world's  great  men  may  fade. 
It  is  among  the  finest  acts  of  mankind  to 
intervene  effectively,  reprieving  the  organ- 
isms which  Nature  has  doomed  and  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  names  of  the  world's  bene- 
factors. Like  the  Australian  tree.  Eucalyptus 
niacrocarpa,  which  survives  in  one  locality 
only  and  which,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  men 
like  Mr.  Maiden,  is  to  be  preserved,  so  the 
grateful  memory  of  Banks,  "  Australia's 
greatest  early  friend,"  survives  in  the  minds 
of    the    more    thoughtful    members    of    the 

*  Sir  Jneeph  Banks,  Ttie  Father  of  Australia.  By  J.  H. 
Maiden,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney.  8vo., 
pp.  xxvi.  +  244,  with  64  illustrations.  Sydney  :  W.  A. 
Gullick,  Government  Printer.  London :  Kegan,  Paul  & 
Co.    1909. 


published  documents,  suitably  illustrated  from 
authentic  sources,  and  connected  by  notes 
and  explanations  which  make  it  into  a  con- 
tinuous narrative.  Mr.  Maiden,  who  is  no 
stranger  in  this  country,  has  spared  no  pains 
in  his  task,  and  has,  in  leaving  Banks,  as  it 
were,  to  tell  his  own  story,  edited  a  romance 
so  attractive  that  the  reader  is  loth  to 
lay  down  the  volume  till  the  end  of  the 
adventurous  story  is  reached.  Prominence  is 
given  to  Banks's  great  and  persistent 
eff'orts  in  introducing  useful  plants  into 
the  colony,  and  in  securing  for  cultivation  at 
Kew  seeds  and  living  plants  of  the  highly 
characteristic  flora  of  the  new  country.  In 
this    connection    it    is    interesting    to    read 
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Suttor's  report  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  dated 
December  28,  1800,  on  the  results  of  his 
attempts  to  introduoe  certain  useful  plants 
into  the  colony.  It  runs:  "  I  do  mj'self  the 
honour  of  writing  to  you  an  account 
of  « hat  plants  I  have  been  able  to 
take  alive  to  New  South  AVales : — One 
Olive ;  sis  Black  Mulherrys ;  sis  White 
ditto ;  four  Willows ;  18  Chily  f5traM  ber- 
ries ;  two  Walnuts ;  two  Spanish  Chest- 
nuts ;  two  Oakes ;  four  Pomgrauites ;  two 
Plantains ;  Mint,  and  the  following  sorts  of 
vines — Tokay,  White  Fontiniac,  White  Mus- 
cadine, Black  Fontiniac,  Constantia,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is  with  painful 
concern  I  inform  you,  sir,  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  the  Hops  and  many  other 
valuable  plants  that  I  had  on  board  "  ;  no 
mean  achievement  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  the  plants 
were  about  a  twelvemonth  aboard  ship,  and 
that  these  were  the  days  before  Wardian  cases 
were  invented. 

Mr.  Maiden's  account-of  events  in  the  early 
days  of  Australian  settlement  and  esploration 
is  not  limited  to  the  part  taken  by  Banks. 
It  embraces  particulars  of  many  other 
prominent  personalities,  including  Robert 
Brown,  who  was  naturalist  to  Flinders's  ex- 
pedition, 1801-180.5. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Maiden's  admirable 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  memorial  to  Banks 
will  meet  with  the  most  ample  success. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  vv^l 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  12th  inst.  At  the 
3  o'clock  meeting  of  Fellows,  a  lecture  on  "Some 
Gardens  of  the  Later  Renaissance,"  will  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Mawson. 

In   regard  to  the  Spring  Bulb   Show, 

1910,  the  Council  inform  us  that  (subject  to  their 
general  rules)  the  following  prizes  presented  to 
them  by  Messrs.  Robt.  P.  Ker  &  Sons  have  been 
accepted  : — Class  12  (amateurs) :  Twelve  pots  of 
Amaryllis  (Hippeastrums) ;  each  pot  must  contain 
one  bulb  only,  and  not  more  than  one  pot  of  any 
one  variety  can  be  included  ;  size  of  pots  optional ; 
prizes,  £3,  £2,  £1. 

Competition  for  New  Apples  and  Pears. 

— At  the  fortnightly  meetnig  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
26th  just.,  special  prizes  are  offered  for  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears  introduced  to  commerce 
since  1892.  Nine  of  these  classes  are  for  Apples 
and  four  for  Pears.  They  are  divided  between 
amateur  and  trade  exhibitors,  five  of  the  Apple 
and  two  of  the  Pear  classes  being  for  nursery- 
men. Amateur  competitors  will  be  given  money 
prizes,  but  trade  exhibitors  will  receive  medals, 
the  most  important  being  the  Society's  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal  offered  for  12  dishes  of  Apples 
of  distinct  varieties.  As  a  guide  to  intending 
exhibitors,  we  give  the  following  list  of  the 
more  important  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
put  into  commerce  since  1892,  with  the  names 
of  the  distributors,  raisers,  or  the  exhibitor  who 
secured  an  award  for  the  variety.  We  do  not 
suppose  the  list  is  complete,  and,  therefore,  shall 
welcome  any  additions  our  readers  may  send  for 
publication  in  the  next  issue.  Further,  in  the 
case  of  Gabalva  Pippin,  the  variety  was 
grown  locally  by  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Pettigrew, 
at  Cardiff  Castle,  for  a  number  of  years  before 
it  was  brought  before  the  notice  of  fruit-growers. 
Whether  or  not  such  varieties  may  be  included 
in  the  competition  is  not  perfectly  clear,  but  we 
may  suppose  they  may,  if  it  cannot  be  proved 
they  were  in  general  commerce :  —  Apples  : 
Norfolk  Beauty  (W.   Allan);   Allington  Pippin, 


Christmas  Pearmain,  Hambling's  Apple  (Geo. 
Bnuyard  &  Co.);  Atalanta,  Armorel  (J.  Cheal 
&  Sons) ;  Rival  (Clibran's) ;  William  Crump  (W. 
Crump) ;  Star  of  Devon  (J.  CJarland) ;  Ballenora 
Pippin,  Ard  Cairn  Russet  (Baylor  Hartland) ; 
Charles  Ross,  The  Houblon  (W.  Home  &  Sons) ; 
Goodwood  Pippin  (Parker) ;  Stanway  Seedling 
(T.  H.  Kettle) ;  King's  Acre  Bountiful,  King's 
Acre  Pippin  (King's  Acre  Nurseries) ;  Royal  Late 
Cooking  (Owen  Thomas) ;  Coronation  (Pyne) ; 
Hector  MacDonald,  Winter  Quarrenden  (J.  R. 
Pearson  &  Sons) ;  Early  Rivers,  Rivers'  Early 
Peach,  Thomas  Rivers,  St.  Martin's,  Prince 
Edward  (Thomas  Rivers  &  Son) ;  King  Edward 
VII.  (W.  B.  Rowe  &  Sons) ;  Encore,  Mrs.  Philli- 
more  (Charles  Ross) ;  Fenn's  Wonder  (T.  Simp- 
son) ;  Diamond  .Jubilee  (A.  J.  Thomas) ;  Feltham 
Beauty,  H.  Ballantine,  Langley  Pippin,  Jliddle 
Green,  Marshall  Oyama,  Mr.  L.  de  Rothschild, 
Mr  John  Seden,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  The  Langley, 
Veitch's  Scarlet  (James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.); 
Lord  Hindlip  (.1.  Watkins).  Pears  :  Blickling, 
Santa  Glaus  (Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.) ;  Beurre 
Naghan  (J.  Cheal  &  Sons) ;  Conference,  Marquis, 
Red  October,  St.  Edmund,  St.  Luke,  Parrot 
(Thomas  Rivers  &  Sons) ;'  General  Wauchope 
(Chas.  Ross) ;  Charles  Ernest  (Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,    Ltd.). 

Horticultural  Club. — The  house  dinners 
of  the  club  will  be  resumed  on  Tuesday,  the  12th 
inst.,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor.  Mr.  H. 
Inigo  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  will  give  a  lecture 
on  "  Italian  Gardens,"  illustrated  with  lantern 
slides  and  plans. 

Royal  Gardeners-  Orphan  Fund.— The 
treasurer  of  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund 
acknowledges  the  receipt  of  £5  left  from  her 
small  estate  by  the  late  Mrs.  Anne  Clayton, 
wife  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Clayton,  Wharfe  Bank, 
Ulleskelf,  and  formerly  of  Grimston  Park  Gar- 
dens, Tadcaster,  "  in  remembrance  of  her  hus- 
band's early  connection   with  the  fund." 

Winter  Spraying.— The  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  writes  as  follows: — '*  Now  that  the  time 
for  winter  spraying  of  fruit  trees  is  drawing  upon 
us  again,  may  I  call  the  attention  of  fruit-growers 
and  amateurs  to  the  report  of  the  conference 
on  Spraying  Fruit  Trees  held  in  the  hall  of  this 
Society  on  October  16,  1908,  and  which  may  now 
be  obtained  in  book  form?  The  work  deals  with 
the  methods  of  spraying  for  both  entomological 
and  fungal  pests,  and  gives  information  re- 
specting washes,  spraying  machinery,  &c.  It 
forms  the  latest  collated  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  may  be  had  at  the  offices  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square,  Westmin- 
ster, price   Is." 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident  Society. — The  23rd  annual  dinner 
of  the  above  society  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  Aldwych,  W.C,  on  Thursday,  October  28, 
at  6.30  p.m.  J.  B.  Slade,  Esq.  (of  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris),  will  occupy  the  chair. 

Pharmacy's  Debt  to  Botany. — The  follow- 
ing extract  is  taken  from  an  inaugural  address 
delivered  by  Prof.  Alexander  Tsohirch  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
and  published  in  the  Society's  Journal : — '*  So 
far  I  have  spoken  chiefly  of  the  problems  of  phar- 
maco-chemistry  and  of  the  closely  connected 
pharmaco-physiology.  But  are  we  standing  on 
safe  ground  if  the  botanical  origin  of  the  drug  is 
not  known?  To  pharmoca-botany  pharma-cognosy 
will  always  owe  an  indelible  debt  for  providing  it 
with  a  sure  basis  for  work.  It  is  especially  here 
in  Loudon  that  attempts  have  been  made  to  de- 
termine the  botanical  origin  of  all  those  drugs, 
the    derivation    of    which    was    not    definitely 


known ;  where  Hanbury  often  devoted  himself 
to  such  problems  and  where  Holmes  has  worthily 
maintained  the  tradition  ;  London,  which,  botanic- 
ally  .speaking,  is  a  suburb  of  Kew,  in  whose  her- 
baria, gardens,  and  museums  immense  botanical 
treasures  are  piled  ;  London,  which  possesses  in 
the  Jluseum  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  a 
wondeiful  collection  of  drugs;  London,  with  its 
wharves  at  which  the  ships  of  every  nation  dis- 
charge their  cargoes,  and  with  its  immense  ware- 
houses which  permit  of  a  deep  insight  into  the 
commerce  in  drugs,  to  feel  the  pulse  of  which 
is  important  to  every  pharmacognosist.  Many 
pharmaco-botanical  problems  also  slumber  in  the 
lap  of  ph.armacognosy.  Although  lately  progress, 
especially  in  pharmaco-anatomy,  has  been  made 
chiefly  on  theoretical  and  purely  scientific  lines, 
as,  for  instance,  the  study  of  the  anatomical  and 
morphological  development  of  medicinal  plants  to 
which  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  conjunction 
with  numerous  pupds,  I  have  devoted  much  at- 
tention, nevertheless  comparative  pharmaco-anat- 
omy has  brought  to  light  many  facts  directly 
available  for  practice.  I  will  allude  only  to  the 
microscopical  analysis  of  powdered  drugs.  This 
branch,  which  has  been  fostered  here  in  Londoi* 
by  Greenish,  enables  the  pharmacist  to  protect 
himself  froin  fraud,  and  has  become  a  worthy 
companion  of  that  most  important  branch  of 
pharmacognosy,  the  chemical  assay  of  drugs. 
Another  question  of  eminently  practical  import- 
ance is  that  of  the  injurious  pests  of  cultivated 
medicinal  plants  and  of  drugs.  I  have  termed 
this  branch  of  pharmacognosy  pharmaco-path- 
ology.  Very  little  work  has  as  yet  been  accom- 
plished in  this  field.  Botanists  have  given  us 
some  information  with  regard  to  the  pests  tiiat 
attack  living  medicinal  plants,  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent no  one  has  systematically  devoted  himself 
to  the  subject,  with  the  exception  of  the  prac- 
tical men  in  the  great  cultivating  districts  of 
South  California,  where  there  are  plantations  of 
Citrus  several  square  kilometres  in  extent  and  a 
Peach  garden  of  19  square  kilometres.  There 
great  attention  is  paid  to  these  pests,  and  means 
of  combating  them  (as,  for  instance,  the  scale 
insects  of  the  Citrus)  are  extensively  practised. 
I'he  cultivators  know  that  attention  in  this  re- 
spect brings  its  abundant  reward,  and  that 
neglect  is  followed  by  severe  damage.  Of  no 
less  importance  is  a  knowdedge  of  the  pests  that 
attack  drugs.  To  be  able  to  combat  one  pest 
alone  its  conditions  of  life  must  be  known.  How 
many  drugs  are  not  destroyed  in  the  warehouses, 
drug  houses,  and  pharmacies  by  the  attacks  of 
insects?  How  often  does  not  vanilla  become 
mouldy  and  unsaleable?  X  systematic  study  of 
these  pests,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable 
nature,  and  of  the  means  of  resisting  them,  is 
one  of  the  problems  of  the  pharmacognosy  of  the 
future,  and  one  which  must  result  in  great  gain 
for  the  practical  pharmacist." 

A   New   Enemy  to  the   Strawberry. — In 

seme  parts  of  Germany  the  Strawberry  plants 
have  been  attacked  for  the  first  time  by  a  beetle, 
Anthonoraus  rubi,  which  is  not  unknowu 
to  cultivators  of  Raspberries  and  Brambles  as  the 
Raspberry  flower  piercer.  The  eggs  of  the  beetle 
are  to  be  found  in  the  flowers,  and  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  find  evidences  of  the  injury  done  by 
the  bettles.  The  pierced  flowers  wither  and  fall 
to  the  ground.  From  the  eggs  arise  caterpillars 
which  feed  on  the  tissues  of  the  flowers.  At  a  later 
date,  the  caterpillars  become  chrysalids,  wdiich 
remain  in  the  earth  till  the  following  spring, 
when  they  develop  as  beetles,  and  at  once  begin 
their  destructive  work.  The  best  means  at  pre- 
sent known  for  destroying  them  consist  in  search- 
ing the  plants  before  and  during  the  flowering 
season,  and  stripping  off  the  creatures  into  a 
sack.  The  removal  of  the  blooms  that  have 
been  pierced  helps  to  lessen  the  number  of  the 
insects. 
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Distribution  of  Plants.— It  is  announced 
that  the  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Works 
and  Public  Buildings  intend  to  distribute  this 
autumn,  among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  London,  the  surplus  bedding-out 
plants  in  Hyde  and  Regent's  Parks,  and  in  the 
Pleasure  Gardens,  Hampton  Court.  If  those  in- 
terested will  make  application  to  the  super- 
intendent of  the  park  nearest  to  their  respective 
parishes  or  to  the  superintendent  of  Hampton 
Court  Gardens,  they  will  receive  early  intima- 
tion of  the  number  of  plants  that  can  be  allotted 
to  each  applicant,  and  of  the  time  and  manner 
of  their  distribution.  Any  costs  of  carriage  must 
be  borne  by  the  recipients. 

L/elio-Cattle YA  X  Jason  (Cattleya 
H.tRDYAN-i  X  Ljelia  latona). — Mr.  Wilkinson, 
gr.  to  G.  W.  Jessop,  Esq.,  Cliffe  Cottage, 
Rawdon,  Leeds,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  name  was  recorded  from  material  sup- 
plied by  him  before  the  recording  of  the  L.-C. 
Jason  (L.-C.  JMassangeana  X  C.  Dowiaua  aurea), 
reported  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  August 
21,  1909,  p.  136,  in  reference  to  a  plant  shown 
by  Lt.-Col.  HoLFORD.  Therefore,  by  right  of 
priority,  ilr.  Jessop's  name  must  be  retained. 
Lt.-Col.  HoLFORD  has  changed  the  name  of  his 
plant  to  L.-C.  pactolus. 

Flowers  from  Johannesburg. -Jlr.  Jas. 
Hall  sends  from  his  garden  in  Johannesburg 
pressed  fresh-gathered  flowers  of  Violets  and 
Bunch  Primroses  of  very  fine  quality,  the  Violets 
especially  being  very  large  and  still  fragrant. 
Mr.  Hall  says  ;  "  Such  flowers  are  obtainable  for 
several  months,  and  Roses  are  even  more  pro- 
lific and  lasting  here  than  ni  Great  Britain. 
Our  spring  is  in  August.  Frost  has  not  been  so 
savere  this  winter  as  it  has  been  sometimes, 
yet  some  mornings  during  the  past  fortnight 
ice  half-an  inch  thick  has  been  on  the  still 
water  in  the  tanks  in  exposed  situations.  I  may 
say  that  all  the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the 
deciduous  trees,  Roses,  &c.  I  have  all  my  Roses 
pruned.  Vines,  and  other  plants  requiring  prun- 
ing, if  pruned  after  the  end  of  July,  bleed 
seriously  and  suffer  in  consequence.  Those  who 
do  not  understand  how  to  manage  our  red,  gritty 
soil  complain  that  it  is  '  very  poor.'  But  one 
only  needs  to  know  how  to  work  it — such  is  my 
experience,  but  the  secret  of  working  it  has 
only  been  gained  after  thirty  years  of  constant 
application.  In  the  natural  red  ground  I  grow 
all  my  best  produce,  whether  in  pots,  tins,  or 
the  open  ground.  Even  Ferns  thrive  in  it, 
especially  our  native  representatives  of  Adian- 
tum  CapiUus-Veneris,  which  may  be  grown  as 
large  as  A.  Farleyense  occasionally,  under 
favourable  conditions.  By  the  way,  what  a 
remarkable  plant  Adiantum  CapiUus-Veneris  is  ! 
The  species  in  some  form  is  found  almost  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the 
South  African  form,  but  it  is  so  much  larger  and 
better  than  the  European  type,  that  I  believe  it 
has  a  different  specific  name  in  gardens.  Our 
form  is  much  nearer  to  the  Japanese  type, 
which,  I  think,  is  called  '  Mariesii,'  than  it  is 
lo  the  British  wild  plant.  These  speculations 
c:l11  lots  of  things  to  the  mind  of  an  old  ram- 
bler, and  the  mention  of  the  Japanese  affinity 
reminds  me  of  an  old  friend  submitting  to  me 
specimens  of  Cyrtomium  collected  on  the 
Boschberg,  and  which  seems  t«  still  further 
connect  the  flora  of  these  widely  separated 
countries.  But  to  return  to  floral  flowering 
plants,  I  think  gardeners  in  the  Old  Country 
N.ould  be  much  surprised  to  see  that  for  flowers 
we  depend  largely  on  the  garden  plants  grown 
in  Great  Britain,  and  to  see  the  perfec- 
tion attained  here  with  Carnations,  Stocks, 
Violets,  Primroses,  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
and  all  the  popular  flowers  of  British  gardens. 


We  get  British  seeds.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  to  intending  colonists,  no  mat- 
ter where  they  may  be  intending  to  pitch. 
Do  not  turn  up  your  nose  at  '  hungry  ' 
or  supposed  unproductive  soils.  I  have  had 
much  to  do  with  such,  where  high-class, 
unthoughtful  gardeners  have  failed,  and  my 
experience  has  been  that  '  hungry  '  soil, 
properly  manured,  both  by  substantial  manure 
and  liquid  during  the  season  of  growth,  is  the 
best  you  can  have.  For  example,  take  that 
sandy  stretch  from  Ostend  to  Brussels.  What 
region  is  more  productive?  But  the  produce  de- 
pends on  the  man  and  his  methods  more  than  on 
the  soil,  which  is  anything  but  fertile."  It 
may  be  added  that  on  Tuesday,  August  17, 
after  the  above  letter  was  written,  there  oc- 
curred a  hea\y  snowstorm  at  Johannesburg. 
i\Iuch  damage  was  done  to  ornamental  trees, 
many  of  them  being  broken  down  under  the 
weight  of  snow. 

The     Hastening    of    Germination.  —  The 

germination  of  seeds  may  be  hastened  by  various 
means.  Soaking  in  hot  water  has  been  employed 
for  this  purpose  often  and  successfully.  According 
to  the  Agricultural  News  of  the  West  Indies, 
vii.,  1908,  dilute  chlorine  water  is  efficacious. 
Seeds  of  various  kinds  treated  with  dilute 
chlorine  water  and  placed  in  sunshine  germinate 
in  six  hours  ;  but  the  seeds  must  be  washed  in 
ordinary  water  immediately  the  radicles  appear, 
otherwise  the  seedlings  are  injured.  Other 
agents  mentioned  in  the  article  are  very  dilute 
alkaline  solutions  and  formic  acid  (1  part  in  5,000 
of  water).  A  contribution  on  the  allied  subject 
of  the  stimulation  of  refractory  seeds  to  germi- 
nate is  made  by  AL  J.  Aymard,  Fih,  and  pub- 
lished iji  the  Annales  de  la  Societe  d' Horticulture 
de  I'HerauIt.  M.  Aymard  finds  that  old  seeds 
may  be  caused  to  germinate  by  steeping  them  for 
10  hours  in  water  at  about  68°,  to  which  calcium 
chloride  has  been  added  at  the  rate  of  30  to  40 
grains  per  pint  of  water.  The  most  marked  re- 
sults were  obtained  with  old  seed  of  Viola  cor- 
nuta ;  treated  seed  giving  a  germination  of  60  per 
cent.,  while  untreated  seed  failed  to  germinate. 

NviviPH/EAS  AT  Darmstadt.  —  Mens.  H. 
Henkel  informs  us  that  amongst  the  many  new 
Nymphteas  now  flowering  in  his  nurseries  at 
Darmstadt  is  a  white,  night-flowering,  new 
species  of  the  Lotus  type  from  Australia. 
It  resembles  N.  Zenkeri  from  West  Africa. 
There  is  also  flowering  a  new,  blue  species  from 
Uganda.  Amongst  hybrids  a  dark  red  hybrid 
of  N.  purpurea,  a  dark  blue  hybrid  of  a  new 
form  of  N.  Holtzei,  and  a  soft  blue  hybrid  of 
ampla  var.  speciosa,  are  flowering.  A  blue 
Nymphtea,  hardy  at  least  in  Northern  Italy,  is 
also  in  flower,  together  with  many  others. 

Publications  Received.— fruit  Ranching 
in  British  Columbia.  By  J.  T,  liealby.  (Lon- 
don ;  .\daiu  and  Charles  Black.) — The  Book  of 
Nature  Study.  Edited  by  Bretlaud  Farmer, 
D.Sc,  F.K.S.  (S^ol.  V.)  (London:  The  Caxton 
Publishing  Co.,  birrey  Street,  W.C.)  — 7Ae 
Journal  of  the  Briiish  Gardeners*  Associo' 
Hon.  (October.)  —  Trees  and  Shrubs  of  the 
British  /sles.  By  G.  S.  Cooper  and  VV. 
Percival  Westell,  P.L.S.  (Part  1'2  )  (London  : 
J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  29  &  30,  Bedford  Street, 
W.C.)  Price  Is.— The  British  Year-Book 
of  Agriculture  and  Agricultural  Who's  Whoj 
1909-10.  Published  by  Messrs.  Vinton  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  8,  Bieams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,  E.C. 
Price  5s.  net. — Pruning  (Illustrated).  A  com- 
pendium of  outdoor  work,  written  by  a  practical 
fruit  grower  for  fruit  growers,  with  special  supple- 
ment for  small  holders.  Published  by  The  Look- 
wood  Press,  1,  Mitre  Court,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Price  Is.  net. 


FLORISTS'    FLOWERS. 


GLADIOLUS. 

The  results  of  hybridising  are  very  marked! 
in  Gladiolus,  especially  in  the  section  which 
flowers  in  late  summer  and  autumn.  Three 
distinct  races  were  originally  raised,  and  for 
a  time  the  varietes  were  sold  as  one  or 
other  of  these,  namely,  gandavensis,  Lemoinei, 
and  Nancyanus.  During  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  three  sections  have  been  inter- 
crossed so  freely  that  any  attempt  to  classify 
them  is  almost  hopeless.  The  gandavensis  sec- 
tion was  the  first  raised.  Louis  Van  Houtte 
gives  the  parentage  as  G.  psittacinus  and  G. 
cardinalis,  while  Dean  Herbert,  who  also  raised 
some  of  the  early  hybrids,  names  G.  oppositi- 
florus  as  the  second  parent.  The  name  of  Kel- 
way,  of  Langport,  looms  large  in  the  history  of 
this  section,  the  firm  having  made  a  speciality  of 
Gladioli  for  at  least  50  years. 

The  Lemoinei  section  is  the  result  of  crossing 
G.  pnrpureo-auratus  with  the  best  of  the  ganda- 
vensis varieties.  This  race  is  named  in  compli- 
ment to  M.  Lenioine,  of  Nancy,  who  raised  the 
first  of  them  in  1875.  A  few  years  later  he  intro- 
duced the  third  section  Nancyanus,  the  result  o£ 
crossing  G.  Saundersii  with  his  Lemoinei  race. 
Under  the  name  of  Childsii,  varieties  similar  to. 
Nancyanus  were  distributed  in  America.  These 
are  said  to  have  been  raised  by  ^lax  Leichtlin  and 
sold  by  him  to  an  American  firm.  The  parentage 
is  given  as  G.  Saundersii  and  varieties  of 
gandavensis. 

At  the  present  time  Mr.  H.  H.  Groff,  of 
Simcoe,  Ontario,  Canada,  is  distributing  a  strain 
popularly  known  as  Groff's  hybrids.  In  the 
breeding  of  this  race  Mr.  Groff  claims  to  have 
used  the  best  varieties  he  could  obtain  of  all 
three  sections,  gandavensis,  Lemoinei,  and 
Nancyanus,  including  Childsii.  This  strain  is  not 
remarkable  so  much  for  the  size  of  the  individual 
flowers  as  for  their  great  diversity  of  colours, 
which  include  yellow  and  blue,  and  for  the 
height  of  the  spikes,  which  are  5  feet  to  6  feet, 
with  30  or  more  flowers.  Another  remark- 
able point  about  this  strain  is  the  exceedingly 
low  price  of  the  bulbs.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the 
result  of  growing  tens  of  thousands  of  bulbs  from, 
seeds  in  a  soil  and  climate  exactly  suited  to  their 
requirements. 

A  commendable  method  adopted  by  som& 
English  nurserymen  is  to  offer  the  bulbs  accord- 
ing to  colour  of  flowers,  instead  of  making  a. 
catalogue  of  several  hundred  named  varieties. 
In  his  autumn  and  spring  catalogue,  1908-9,  Mr. 
Groff  lists  only  five  named  varieties  amongst  that 
thousands  of  bulbs  offered.  The  colours  are 
divided  into  five  groups,  as  follow  ; — 

Dark  hybrids,  including  cerise,  crimson,, 
purple,  red,  scarlet,  and  violet. 

Light  hybrids,  including  white,  cream,  pink,, 
flesii,  light  rose,  and  pale  yellow,  with  more  or 
less  darker  markings  in  the  throat. 

New  yellow  hyonds. — ihese  undoubtedly  ala 
i\lr.  Grolf's  greatest  success  with  Gladioli. 
For  the  past  six  weeks  a  bed  of  Knipho- 
fias,  amongst  which  a  hundred  of  these 
bulbs  were  planted,  has  been  an  object 
of  great  admiration  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 
These  will  supply  a  long-felt  want,  for  in  the  pasti 
good  yellows  in  quantity  have  been  unknown. 
The  colour  is  a  yellow,  not  a  rich  golden-yellow 
but  a  much  more  decided  yellow  than  the  so- 
called  yellow  Sweet  Pea.  In  some  of  the  flowers- 
there  pre  only  faint  coloured  lines,  while  in 
others  the  blotches  are  very  distinct.  The 
majority  of  the  spikes  at  Kew  were  between 
5  feet  and  6  feet  in  height,  many  of  them  pro- 
ducing one  or  two  side  spikes.  In  some  spikes 
the  flowers  had  the  hooded  characteristics  of  the 
Lemoinei  section,  while  others  resembled  ganda- 
vensis. 

Blue  and  purple  shades. — These  also  are  a. 
great  advance  on  those  previously  offered  in. 
any    quantity.     A    companion    bed    to    the    on©: 
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containing  the  yellow  varieties  at  Kew  contains 
100  bulbs  of  tiiese  shades.  The  tints  include 
lilac,  heliotrope,  clematis-blue,  and  purples  with 
the  usual  varied  markings  in  the  throat.  INIany 
of  the  spikes  are  a  great  advance  on  the  variety 
Baron  Jules  Hulot,  one  of  the  best-known 
purples.  Some  of  the  spikes  have  the  hooded 
Lemoinei  flowers.  ]\Jr.  Groff  claims  to  have  used 
the  species  G.  papilio  to  obtain  these  shades  of 

■colour. 

Four  of  the  five  named  varieties  offered  in  Mr. 

'Groff's  catalogue  flowered  at  Kevv :  Blue  Jay,  a 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

Ous  first  batch  of  Lettuce  Little  Black  Gott 
is  now  coming  through  the  ground.  We  are 
still  sowing  batches  of  different  varieties,  it 
being  important  that  the  plants  shall  become 
fit  for  transplanting  at  various  dates.  We  have 
now  prepared  tlie  ground  and  set  the  cloches  in 
position  for  pricking-off  the  plants,  and  shall 
start  this  operation  as  soon  as  the  cotyledons 
(seed  leaves)  are  developed.  The  plants  will  be 
lifted  carefully  and  the  tips  of  the  roots  pinched 


may  be  picked  out  in  the  frames  if  no  cloche  is 
available,  putting  280  or  300  under  each  light. 

We  are  now  picking  out  in  frames  the  Cauli- 
flowers raised  in  September.  Two  barrow  loads 
of  well-decayed  manure  were  put  under  each 
light.  We  plant  240  to  250  Cauliflowers  to  each 
light.  The  last  row  of  plants  is  set  6  inches, 
from  the  bottom  board  to  prevent  the  Cauli- 
flowers in  it  from  getting  drawn.  We  keep 
the  lights  closed  for  two  or  three  days  until  the 
plants  become  established  in  their  new  quarters. 
'  After  this  period  ventilation  is  given  day  and 
night  except  in  case  of  frost. 

The  0-x-heart  Cabbages  have  been  pricked  out 
and  the  ground  for  their  final  quarters  is  being 
prepared  by  manuring  it  heavily  and  digging  it. 

Now  that  the  crops  have  been  cleared  from 
tlie  old  manure  beds,  we  break  them  up  as  fine 
as  possible  and  set  the  decayed  manure  in  ridges 
13  feet  apart  {measurement  taken  from  each 
ridge).  This  manure,  which  wiU  be  used  as 
soil  in  the  ensuing  year,  will  be  broken  up 
again   within  two   or   three  weeks. 

In  gardens  where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  nature, 
as  in  our  case,  it  is  advantageous  to  drain 
tlioroughly  the  space  allotted  to  the  hot-beds. 
The  beds  have  to  be  heavily  watered,  which  is 
apt  to  make  the  soil  sour  and  soppy  and  prevent 
the  manure  from  decaying ;  moreover  they  are 
only  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  short  period,  and 
tliis  in  the  rainiest  season  of  the  year 

In  places  near  to  a  town  where  clinkers  can  be 
procured  conveniently,  a  good  layer  of  these 
would  drain  the  ground  sufficiently.  In  other 
places  the  space  must  be  thoroughly  drained  with 
pipes.     P.  Aquatlas. 
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TRADE    NOTES. 


DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP. 

The  partnership  between  Alfred  Watkms  and 
Chas.  David  IMcKay,  carrying  on  business  as 
Watkins  &  Simpson,  at  12,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden;  13,  Exeter  Street;  Mercer 
Avenue,  Long  Acre,  London;  and  at  Eveshiij), 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  was  dissolved  on 
May  10,  1909.  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins  will  con- 
tinue the  business  alone  as  Watkins  &  Simpson 
in  the  same  manner  as  heretofore. 

Mr.  C.  D.  McKay  has  entered  the  service  cf 
Jlessrs.  Cooper,  Taber  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  seed  mer- 
chants, 90  and  92,  Southwark  Street,  London, 
S.E.,  in  which  firm  he  has  obtained  shares. 

Mr.  H.  SCHUSTER. 
We  are  informed  that  Mr.  H.  Schuster,  for 
many  years  traveller  for  Messrs.  Linden  et  Cie., 
Brussels,  has  been  appointed  to  represent  tha 
'■  Etablissement  Charles  Madoux-Brassine," 
Avenue  de  la  Chasse  Royale,  Auderghem, 
Bruxelles,  Orchid  growers  and  importers. 


'JPhctografh  by  /elm  Gregory, 

Fig.  112. — FRUITS  of  apple  rev.  w.  wilks  on  a  maiden  tree,  as  exhibited  by 

MESSRS.    JAS.    VEITCH    AND    SONS,    LTD.,    ON    THE    2StH    ULT. 


:great  advance  in  the  blue  shades  and  a  strong 
[grower;  Afterglow,  salmon,  shaded  fawn,  with 
■violet-blue  markings  in  the  throat ;  Dawn, 
ipinkish-salmon,  shaded  white,  claret  markings 
•  on  the  petals,  sturdy  habit ;  La  Luna,  creamy- 
white,  changing  to  white  with  age,  brown 
■markings  in  the  throat ;  and  Peace,  a  white 
■variety,  pale  lilac  markings  inside  the  flower, 
which  with  age  also  appear  on  the  edges  of  the 
•petals.  [See  Carihneri  f'lironirh  Supplemen- 
tary Illustration,  March  30,  1907.]     ^1. 


off  with  the  fingers  to  cause  the  development  of 
laterals.  Where  there  are  plenty  of  cloches,  not 
more  tlian  24  plants  need  be  put  into  each 
cloche,  but  if  the  quantity  is  limited  we  put  as 
many  as  30  in  each  cloche.  The  Lettuces  are 
always  set  at  the  least  1  inch  within  the  edge  of 
the  bell-glass  to  prevent  the  leaves,  later  in  the 
season,  from  touching  the  glass  in  frosty 
weather.  The  beds  must  bo  inspected  early  in 
the  morning  to  catch  any  slugs  found  inside 
the  cloches.     The  Passion  or   Palatine  Lettuces 


APPLE  REV.  W.  WILKS. 

In  the  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots  shown 
by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  (see 
p.  237),  an  outst.inJing  feature  was  a  number  of 
maiden  trees  of  this  fine  culinary  Apple.  The 
tiny  trees  each  bore  several  large  fruits,  two  of 
which  are  shown  in  fig.  112.  The  variety  was 
granted  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  meeting  held 
on  September  20,  1904,  and  was  first  figured  in 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  8,  1904.  It  was 
raised  from  Peasgood's  Nonesuch  crossed  with 
Ribston  Pip|)in.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower 
and  a  free  cropper.  The  flesh  is  white,  juicy 
and  pleasantly  flavoured.  The  skin  is  yellowish- 
green  spotted  with  brown  and  scarlet. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.} 

Proposed      Memorial     to     Peter     Barr 

(see  pp.  232  and  234). — Mr.  John  Wright's  sug- 
suggestion  of  a  form  of  memorial  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barr  for  the  bene.lt  of  the  Koyal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fnnd  should  appeal  strongly  to 
a  wide  circle  of  readers.  It  does  seem,  however, 
having  regard  to  Mr.  Barr's  special  association 
with  the  Daffodil,  that  it  is  a  movement  which 
should  be  promoted  by  the  Narcissus  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Could  not 
the  chairman,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  convene  a  special 
meeting  of  that  Committee?  Mr.  Wright  sug- 
gests the  creation  of  a  memorial  in  perpetuity. 
That,  presumably,  means  the  raising  of  a  sum 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  interests  accruing 
from  Three  Per  Cent.  Consols  to  provide  an 
orphan  pension  of  £13  per  year.  To  do 
that  and  allow  a  small  margin  to  meet  office 
expenses,  a  sum  of  some  £450  would  be  needed. 
If  so  much  can  be  raised,  well  and  good.  If  not, 
then  some  previous  e.xamples  might  be  fol- 
lowed, and  the  memorial  made  terminable 
when  the  sum  raised  is  exhausted.  In  addition, 
the  Narcissus  Committee  could  easily  have  an  ex- 
cellent memorial  of  their  old  "King"  by  having 
his  photograph  enlarged  to  full  size,  and,  with  an 
inscription,  hung  in  the  room  in  which  that  body 
hold  their  meetings.     V.  M.  U. 

There  surely  can  be  no  better  way  of 

instituting  a  permanent  memorial  of  Peter  Barr 
than  the  lone  Mr.  Wright  suggests,  namely, 
through  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 
The  writer  well  remembers  Mr.  Barr  as  one  of 
those  who  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  fund 
in  1887.  I  am  aware  that  these  are  times  when 
money  is  not  easy  to  get  for  such  objects,  but  I 
think  a  good  sum  could  be  raised  for  the  object 
in  question,  and  shall  be  glad  to  give  my  own 
mite.     H .  J.   C. 

A  Fine  Specimen  of  Cupressus  macro- 
CARPA. — The  following  particulars  ] elate  to  a 
tree  of  Cupressus  macrocarpa  growing  in  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  garden  at  Derrew.  Ken- 
mare,  Ireland  : — The  tree  was  planted  46  years 
ago,  and  is  59  feet  in  height.  The  extreme 
spread  of  branches  measures  66  feet,  while  the 
trunk  is  12  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  a 
distance  of  3  feet  above  the  gi'ound  level.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  any  larger 
trees  of  this  species  exist  in  the  British  Isles. 
\y\U\am   Holhrow. 

Gladstone  Pea. — With  so  many  varieties  of 
Peas  in  cultivation,  it  is  difficult  to  appraise  the 
merit  of  one  over  another,  but  Gladstone  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  reliable,  late  cropping  variety.  The 
pods  are  well  filled  and  they  are  generally  pro- 
duced in  pairs.  The  flavour  is  excellent.  My  late 
sowing  was  made  on  June  21,  and  now,  at  Michael- 
mas, the  plants  are  giving  us  many  gatherings, 
the  cold,  showery  weather  evidently  suiting 
the  plants,  as  no  trace  of  mildew  can  be  seen. 
This  variety  and  Autocrat  are  the  two  best  late 
Peas  here.  /.  Mayne,  Bicton,  October  1.  [A 
dish  of  Peas  received  from  Mr.  Mayne  perfectly 
bears  out  his  description  of  this -variety. — Eds.] 

The  First  National  Dahlia  Exhibition. — 

On  a  recent  occasion,  when  certain  members 
of  the  National  Dahlia  Society  met  at  Mr. 
Arthur  Turner's  nursery  at  Slough,  Mr. 
Turner  handed  to  each  of  his  guests  a 
document  of  exceeding  interest  in  the  form 
of  a  copy  of  the  schedule  of  classes  and 
prizes  offered  at  the  first  National  Dahlia  Show 
held  in  this  country.  This  was  in  1858,  and  by 
a  coincidence  the  days  of  the  show  were  Septem- 
ber 23  and  24,  Thursday  and  Friday,  just  as 
these  days  and  dates  fell  this  year.  TThe  place 
of  the  show  was  the  old  St.  James'  Hall,  ;^ 
building  which  also  served  for  the  first  National 
Rose  Show.  It  is  interesting  to  note  as  show- 
ing how  custom  varies  to-day  as  compared 
with  that  in  1858,  that  the  classes  were  then 
limited  almost  exclusively  to  the  large  Show  and 
Fancy  flowers,  no  other  section  being  in  that  day 
required.  Next  to  these  large  flowers  the  oldest 
section  is  doubtless  the  Pompon  or  Bouquet,  but 
no  provision  having  been  made  for  them  in  1858 
leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that  then  they  had 
not  fully  emerged  from  the  transition  stage  into 


that  of  a  recognised  section.  There  is  at  the 
end  of  the  schedule  one  class  for  Bedding 
Dahlias,  evidently  the  dwarf,  compact  habited 
section  having  large  flowers,  such  as  were  those 
once  known  as  Crystal  Palace  bedders.  There 
is  such  a  section  to-day,  and  Mr.  Turner  has  in 
his  catalogue  about  12  varieties,  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  one  of  these  can  equal  for  garden 
value  the  best  of  the  Pompons.  Cactus  and 
single  Dahlias  were  not  popular  in  1858. 
So  far  have  Dahlias  developed.  Even  the 
shows  and  fancies  have  much  improved 
in  habit  since  then,  being  now  much 
dwarfer.  A  comparison  of  this  schedule  which 
was  compiled  51  years  ago  with  that  of  the 
present  National  Dahlia  Society  is  indeed  in- 
teresting.    A.  D. 

Borders  for  Vines  (see  pp.  193,  220). — 
I  know  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
cultivators  as  to  the  value  of  a  combination  of 
inside  and  outside  borders  as  against  having  the 
roots  entirely  within  the  vinery.  I  have  had 
good  results  from  such  a  combination  of  rooting 
space,  but  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  if 
the  roots  are  confined  within  the  vinery  they 
are  much  better  under  control.  Therefore,  better 
resvdts  are  obtained  with  such  varieties  as  Mrs. 
Pince,  Muscat  Hamburgh  and  Duke  of  Buc- 
cleuch,  for  examples,  not  forgetting  that  highly- 
flavoured  Grape  Lady  Hastings.  The  opponent 
to  the  wholly  inside  border  argues  that  it  is  all 
very  well  if  you  have  careful  assistants  who  supply 
moisture  to  the  roots  when  they  require  it,  but  if 
there  is  a  chance  that  they  may  suffer  from  want 
of  attention,  an  out-of-door  rooting  medium  is  a 
distinct  gain,  because  the  roots  obtain  under  more 
natural  conditions  that  moisture  denied  them  in 
an  entirely  artificial  border  indoors.  I  am  con- 
fident that  early  Grapes,  say  those  ripened  in 
May,  are  more  easily  managed  in  an  inside 
border  than  in  one  where  the  roots  are  exposed 
to  rains  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  roots 
require  warm  conditions.  Again,  during  heavy 
August  rains,  so  common  in  recent  years,  an  en- 
tirely inside  border  does  much  to  prevent  the 
splitting  of  the  berries  of  Madresfield  Court,  an 
evU  which  this  Grape  is  addicted  to  in  some 
localities  and  under  some  conditions.  Mr. 
Shingler,  who  has  probably  staged  the  finest 
specimens,  from  a  colour  point  of  view,  of  Mrs. 
Pince  during  the  last  ten  years,  is  a  firm  adherent 
of  inside  border  culture  "for  this  Grape,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Meredith,  at  Garston,  near  Liverpool,  as 
far  back  as  1875,  produced  the  first  perfect  ex- 
amples of  this  Grape  from  an  inside  border. 
Many  poorly-coloured  examples  are  the  re- 
sult of  a  cold  rooting  medium,  which  is 
detrimental  to  the  production  of  rich  bloom.  In 
a  like  manner  also  does  a  too  deep  border  act 
against  the  welfare  of  the  vines.  From  2  feet  to 
3  feet  in  depth,  with  sufficient  drainage  to  main- 
tain porosity  of  the  soil,  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
Liberal  supplies  of  moisture  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary at  certain  stages  of  growth,  but  water  stag- 
nation about  the  roots  is  an  evil,  and  one  most 
common  in  excessively  deep  borders.  E. 
Molyneiix, 

Endurance      of      Potato      Varieties.  — 

The  exact  date  is  not  given,  yet  presumably 
nearly  100  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  John 
Sheriff  prepared  his  paper  on  the  "  Curie  Dis- 
order in  Potatos  "  for  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society,  and  from  which  Mr.  D. 
W.  Thomson  gives  a  quotation  (see  p.  202).  The 
varieties  of  Potatos  then  in  commerce  were  few, 
and  all  were  great  seed  producers.  It  did  not  ap- 
parently occur  to  growers  at  that  time  to  gather 
the  flowers,  as  the  exhausting  effects  of  seed 
production  were  then  imperfectly  understood, 
jluch  later,  such  varieties  as  Shadstock  Beauty, 
American  Purple,  and  even  Reading  Russet,  still 
widely  grown,  were  great  seed  bearers,  simply 
because  the  flowers  produced  pollen  in  abund- 
ance. Mr.  Fenn's  other  seedling,  Woodstocke 
Kidney,  was  also  a  free  pollen  producer,  but 
International  Kidney,  raised  from  the  same  seed 
capsule,  did  not  produce  any  pollen.  Woodstocke 
Kidney  in  time  went  out  of  cultivation,  not  for 
lack  of  quality  but  simply  because  it  was  not  a 
sufficiently  heavy  cropper.  International  Kidney 
produced  tubers  in  abundance,  and  to-day  it  is 
one  of  the  heaviest  croppers  of  early  market 
Potatos,  being  known  by  the  name  of  Jersey 
Fluke,  a  distinct  variety  that  was  raised  40 
years  ago.  Magnum  Bonum,  a  heavy  crop- 
ping   Potato,    has    been    in    existence    40    years ; 


this  variety  seldom  or  never  produced  seeds 
naturally.  Magnum  Bonum  is  still  a  fine  crop- 
ping Potato.  All  the  famous  varieties  of  the 
Up-To-Date  type,  and  indeed  all  great  cropping 
varieties,  produce  few  or  no  seed  apples. 
Potatos  are  now  much  longer  lived  because  of 
this.  How  long  have  Early  Rose  and  Beauty  of 
Hebron  been  with  us,  and  how  good  they  still 
are?  Neither  produces  fruits.  The  old  Ashleaf 
Kidney,  probably  the  most  ancient  and  well-pre- 
served of  all  our  varieties,  is  still  in  cultivation, 
and  as  I  have  seen  it  in  Surrey,  as  good  as  ever, 
but  it  is  a  non-fruiter.  Mr."  Sheriff  seems  to 
have  attributed  "  curl  "  to  the  prevalence  of 
seed  apple  production  in  Potatos.  But  we  have 
seen  the  curl  very  badly  on  varieties  that  never 
produce  fruit.  The  remedy,  as  Scotchmen  found, 
is  change  of  seed,  and  now  in  the  south  because 
it  is  so  much  the  rule  to  obtain  seed  tubers 
from  distant  districts,  curl  is  rarely  seen.  I  do 
not  think  that  what  Mr.  Sheriff  wrote  was  pro- 
phetic, but  rather  that  it  indicated  less  know- 
ledge than  we  have  to-day.     A.   D. 

MoNTBRETiA. — I  herewith  send  flowers  of  19 
varieties  of  Montbretia.  America  has  dark 
orange-yellow  coloured  flowers,  with  red  centre  ; 
it  is  very  free-flowering  and  quite  distinct. 
Prometheus  (see  fig.  in  Gardeners'  Chronicle, 
September  29,  1906,  p.  223)  is  an  extra  large 
flower  of  a  rich  orange  colour,  with  petals  of 
great  substance.  Anneau  d'Or  is  a  perfectly 
formed  flower,  measuring  often  over  3  inches 
across  ;  it  is  orange-coloured,  with  a  large  maroon 
ring  round^  a  yellow  centre.  Brilliant  is  well 
named,  being  scarlet  with  maroon  blotches; 
the  flowers  are  of  good  form.  Le  Pactole  pro- 
duces large  spikes  and  flowers  of  a  bright  golden- 
yellow  colour.  Messidor  is  a  light  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  has  large  branching  spikes,  and  is 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  white  yet  seen 
in  Montbretias.  Among  the  60  varieties  that 
have  flowered  with  me  this  season  Vesuvius  is 
the  richest  coloured  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  reddish- 
scarlet,  with  golden-yellow  centre.  This  new 
variety,  when  better  known,  is  sure  to  become  a 
great  favourite.  Martagon  is  a  charming  variety, 
a  shade  of  dark  orange,  with  brown-red  centre. 
M.  Jacqueau  has  large  red  and  yellow  flowers. 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  Tragedy  ; 
it  produces  large  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
with  a  velvety  ring  of  rich  blood-red  shade,  quite 
distinct  from  any  other  variety.  Amongst  the 
others,  Hereward  is  a  grand  yellow  variety,  and 
is  probably  already  well  known  to  many  readers 
as  one  of  the  best  of  those  raised  by  Mr.  Davison. 
I  plant  my  Montbretia  bulbs  in  late  autumn  on 
well-manured  soil.  For  two  months  past  the 
flowers  have  made  a  brilliant  display.  MlchaeJt 
Cuthhertion ,  liothesay. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 
Scientific  Committee. 

September  28. — Present:  Mr,  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  Chair);  Messrs.  A. 
W.  HiU,  W.  Cuthbertson,  J.  Fraser,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  W.  Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes,  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  {hon.  sec). 

Prunus  sp. — Mr.  A.  W.  Hill.  F.L.S.,  stated 
that  the  plant  shown  at  the  last  meeting  under 
the  name  of  Prunus  Chapronii  proved  to  be  a 
form  of  P.  cerasifera. 

Giant  Puff  hall.— From  C.  C.  P.une.  Esq.,  of 
Haverstock  Hill,  N.W.,  came  a  specimen  of  the 
giant  Puffball  iLycoperdon  bovista),  having  a 
circumference  of  38|^   inches. 

Mitseum  preparations. — Dr.  Voelcker  showed 
a  human  heart  set  up  as  a  museum  preparation, 
which  without  dissection  showed  the  whole  of 
its  structure.  The  liquid  in  which  it  was  pre- 
served was  a  mixture  of  various  ethers.  &c.,  and 
portions  were  rendered  transparent  owing  to  the 
refractive  index  of  the  liquid  being  the  same  as 
that  of  the  material  preserved.  The  discovery 
of  this  preservative  was  due  to  Dr.  Spatter- 
HOLz,  and  it  promises  to  be  of  great  use  in 
preparing  museum  specimens. 

Fornix  of  Impatiens  Ihyhl. — Mr.  E.  A. 
Bowles  showed  a  white-flowered  form  of  Im- 
patiens Roylei.  which  has  been  called  var. 
pallida.  It  is  rather  smaller  than  the  type,  and 
has   paler,   narrower   leaves.     He   also  showed   a 
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variegated  form  which  had  appeared  in  his 
garden.  The  seedling  had  shown  the  variega- 
tion, and  it  liad  been  maintained  throughout  the 
life  of  the  plant. 

Linaria  marocaana  sjmrt. — Mr.  Bowles  also 
showed  a  sport  of  Linaria  maroccana  with  the 
corolla  split  to  the  base  and  without  spurs,  which 
had  occurred  in  his  garden.  The  flowers  failed 
to  produce  seed,  the  ovary  being  absent. 

Narcissus  Tagetta  var. — He  also  showed  leaves 
of  a  form  of  Narcissus  Tagetta,  which  had  per- 
sisted until  the  present  time.  They  were  quite 
green  and  healthy-looking,  and  about  18  inches 
in  length. 

Fnrcult  in  florescence  in  Typha  (see  fig.  113). 
— Mr.  R.  Hooper  Peaeson  e.ihibited  a  specimen 
of  Typha  angustifolia,  received  from  Lord 
AvEBURY,  in  whose  garden  at  High  Elms,  in 
Kent,  the  plant  was  growing.  The  stem  showed 
a  slight  fasciation,  and  it  bore  at  the  top  four 
inflorescences  as  shown  in  the  figure.  Fasciation 
appears  to   be   very   uncommon   in   the   genus. 

Holanine  in  Solanum  nigrum. — Solanum 
nigrum  is  included  amongst  poisonous  plants 
in  works  of  toxicology,  but  cases  of  poison- 
ing by  it  are  rare,  and  relate  chiefly  to 
children ;  but  its  active  principle,  solanine,  un- 
doubtedly possesses  poisonous  properties  in  large 
doses.  Solanine  was  originally  discovered  by 
Desii'OSSES,  of  Besan9on  ni  18X1,  in  the  berries 
of  Solanum  nigrum ;  and  to  it  and  to  atropine 
possessing  mydriatic  properties  its  physiological 
effects  are  believed  to  be  due.  Solanine  also 
occurs  in  young  sprouts  of  the  Potato,  in 
Tomatos,  and  other  species  of  Solanum.  S. 
nigrum  contains  about  0.3  per  cent,  of  solanine. 
Mature  healthy  Potatos  are  said  to  contain  none, 
but  Kassner"  separated  30  to  50  milligrammes 
from  150  grammes  of  diseased  Potatos.  Orfila 
found  that  the  extract  of  Solanum  nigrum  had  a 
very  feeble  effect  as  a  poison,  but  rabbits  are 
kiUed  by  doses  of  0.1  grain  of  solanine  per  kilo- 
gramme of  weight  of  the  animal.  The  symptoms 
commence  in  10  minutes,  with  apathy,  low 
temperature,  and  slow  breathing ;  convulsions 
set  in  before  death,  and  the  pupils  become 
dilated.  Dogs  are  not  easily  affected  by  it,  as 
it  is  usually  rejected  by  vomiting.  Blyth,  in 
Poisons:  Their  Effects  and  JJetection,  p.  398, 
remarks:  "  Poisoning  in  all  recorded  cases  (i.e., 
in  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  of  human  beings) 
has  not  been  by  the  pure  alkaloid  solanine,  but 
by  the  berries  of  different  species  of  Solanum. 
The  symptoms,  in  about  20  cases,  have  varied  so 
greatly,  that  the  most  opposite  phenomena  have 
been  described  as  the  effects  of  poisoning."  The 
recorded  cases  of  poisonuig  by  the  berries  of  S. 
nigrum  are  not  numerous,  and  have  usually 
occurred  in  children.  The  death  of  three  chil- 
dren is  recorded  by  HiRTz,  (Joz.  Med.  de  Stras- 
bourg, in  1842,  and  other  cases  by  Mauray,  Qaz. 
des  Hop,  1869,  J.  B.  Montaine,  C/iini.  Med., 
1862,  and  by  Manners,  Ed.  Med.  Jour.,  1867. 
The  facts  concerning  cases  of  poisoning  by  the 
berries  of  S.  nigrum  require  confirmation.  Even 
the  statement  concerning  the  poisonous  action 
of  solanine  and  its  dose  need  careful  revision, 
for  it  is  highly  probable  that  much  of  the  sola- 
nine  used  by  investigators  has  been  impure,  and 
may  have  contained  decomposition  products, 
since  solanine  is  easily  split  up  by  various  re- 
agents. Doses  of  more  than  quarter-grain,  to 
commence  with,  would  be  considered  unsafe  for 
medicinal  purposes.  An  excellent  summary  of 
what  is  known  of  its  physiological  action  will  be 
found  in  DuPUY,  Des  Alcaloides,  pp.  503-521, 
and  in  the  United  States  Dispensatory,  1907 
(19th  ed.),  pp.  1,654-5.  Reference  may  also  be 
made  to  Kohert  Lehrhnch  der  Intoxihationen, 
pp.  759  and  1,057,  regarding  the  recorded  cases 
of  presumed  poisoning  by  solanine  in  Potatos. 
With  reference  to  the  use  of  the  berries  of 
Solanum  nigrum  as  food :  first,  it  is  quit«  pos- 
sible tliat  in  a  luxuriant,  cultivated  form  of  the 
plant  the  amount  of  solanine  might  be  reduced 
considerably,  and  the  fruit  prove  edible. 
Secondly,  the  fruit,  v.'hen  boiled,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  vegetable  acids,  might  be  less 
likely  to  produce  un})leasant  symptoms  than  the 
raw  fruit,  since  the  decomposition  of  solanine 
misjht  take  place,  and  ."solanidine,  which  is  usually 
Bet  free,  is  reported  to  be  non-irritant.  Thirdly, 
the  berries  have  no  doubt  been  largely  eaten  in 
the  United  States,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
no  dangerous  results  have  followed.  Fourthly, 
some  persons  are  unusually  sensitive  to  the  alka- 
loids of  belladonna,  and  it  is  quite  possible  tliat 


cases  of  idiosyncrasy  may  occur  with  regard  to 
solanine.  That  solanine  itself  can  produce  dis- 
tinct physiological  action  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  how  far  the  symptoms  attributed  to  it  are 
due  to  pure  solanine  has  not  yet  been  proved. 
Fifthly,  it  is  also  possible  that,  as  in  the  Potato, 
the  percentage  of  solanine  present  in  Solanum 
nigrum  may  vary  according  to  the  age  and  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  whether  ripe  or  unripe,  and  to 
other  circumstances  of  difference  in  season  as 
regards  light  and  heat.  But  there  is  no  need 
apparently  to  add  a  fruit  of  such  doubtful  utility, 
and  so  lacking  in  good  qualities  to  the  list  of 
more  palatable  fruits  already  in  the  market. 


nearly  like  those  of  S.  repens  in  size  and  other 
particulars.  All  of  the  above  he  preferred  to 
name  by  using  the  names  of  the  parents,  namely, 
Salix  aurita  X  repens.  He  also  showed  another 
hybrid  named  Salix  cinerea  X  repens,  with  forms 
of  the  supposed  parents  most  nearly  like  them. 
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Fig.  113. — fasciation  in  typha  angustifolia, 
from  specimens  supplied  by  lord  avebury. 

Hybrid  Willows.— Mt.  J.  Fraser,  F.L.S., 
showed  six  hybrid  forms  of  Willow,  recorded  in 
British  floras  and  other  botanical  works  as  Salix 
ambigua.  Most  authorities  are  agreed  that  S. 
ambigua  is  a  hybrid  between  Salix  aurita  and  S. 
repens.  No  tw"o  of  the  forms  are  exactly  alike, 
but  four  of  them  approach  S.  aurita  more  closely 
than  the  other  parent.  He  explained  this  by  the 
fact  that  the  parents  in  the  wild  state  are  ex- 
tremely variable,  and  consequently  one  might 
expect'  the  hybrids  to  bo  equally  variable.  Two 
of  the  forms  "approached  more  nearly  to  S.  repens 
in  shape,  variation,  and  character  of  the  hairs. 
While  the  leaves  of  the  six  forms  showed  affinity 
with  one  or  other  parent,  the  catkins  were  most 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  5. — Instead  of  the  usual  early  exhibi- 
tion of  this  Society  a  conference  was  arranged  this 
season  to  take  place  on  the  above  date  at  the 
Essex  Hall,  Strand.  Concurrently  with  the  con- 
ference there  was  a  small  exhibition  from  some  of 
the  trade  growers,  who  exhibited  groups  of  Chry- 
santhemums with  Perennial  Asters,  Dahlias  and 
other  seasonable  flowers.  Prizes  were  offered  by 
Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  for  six  vases  of  early 
single  Chrysanthemums.  The  Floral  Committee 
granted  Certificates  of  Merit  to  three  novelties, 
all  large-flowered  Japanese  varieties. 

The  Conference. 
At  the  afternoon  session  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  (Chairman  of  Executive 
Committee).  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis  with  a  discourse  on  the  treatment 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  as  an  annual  plant.  Fol- 
lowing this,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Wells 
on  the  "  History  of  the  Early  Flowering  Single 
Chrysanthemum."  Mr.  Wells  stated  that  the  ad- 
vent of  the  early-flowering  single  Chrysanthemum 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  with  the  variety 
Jlabel  Goacher.  This  variety  was  sent  out  in  the 
spring  of  1902 ;  it  had  pure  white  florets  with  a 
blush  on  the  reverse  side.  It  flowered  profusely 
during  August  and  September,  being,  each  sea- 
son, the  first  single  white  variety  to  flower  out- 
of-doors.  Mabel  Goacher  was  originally  cata- 
logued with  the  early  double  varieties ;  in  1904 
the  essayist  crossed  the  variety  with  Miss  Rose 
and  Bertha  Jinks,  but  none  of  the  progeny  gave 
promise  of  any  improvement  on  Mabel  Goacher. 
Later,  another  batch  of  seedlings  was  raised, 
and  many  of  these  were  selected  for  dis- 
tribution. Several  of  the  best  varieties  have 
three  or  four  rows  of  florets,  and  many 
would  regard  these  as  semi-double,  but  they  have 
a  greater  value  than  those  with  merelv  one  row, 
because,  when  packed  for  a  journey,  they  do  not 
show  injury  so  readily  as  the  others.  In  1907 
Mr.  Wells  raised  large  quantities  of  seedling 
plants,  and,  as  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums 
can  be  satisfactorily  treated  as  annuals,  as  many 
as  15,000  plants  were  planted  for  this  purpose. 
The  following  autumn  (1908),  being  favourable 
for  seed  saving,  he  obtained  six  gallons  of  seeds. 
Referring  to  their  treatment  as  annuals,  Mr. 
Wells  said  that,  if  seeds  were  sown  in  spring, 
the  plants  will  all  flower  the  same  year,  but  their 
period  of  flowering  varies  greatly  and  extends 
from  August  to  November  or  until  there  is 
severe  frost.  Cuttings  of  single  Chrysanthemums 
should  not  be  taken  until  March,  when  they  will 
root  quickly  and  soon  develop  into  good  plants. 
They  should  be  planted  15  inches  apart  either 
way.  The  plants  commence  flowering  in  July, 
but  the  early  flower-buds  should  be  removed, 
as  the  hot  sun  of  August  destroys  the  colours 
and  they  are  not  so  bright  as  later  blooms  on  the 
same  plants. 

Late  Market  Chrysanthemums. 

The  subject  of  "  Late  Market  Chrysanthe- 
mums "  formed  the  title  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Riding. 

The  essayist  stated  that  an  ideal  market 
variety  is  one  that  produces  flowers  of  a  clear 
decided  colour  on  stiff,  erect  stems.  The  blooms 
must  possess  lasting  qualities,  and  the  plant 
should  have  a  good  constitution.  In  order  to  secure 
late  Chrysanthemums,  a  long  season  of  growth 
is  essential,  therefore,  the  cuttings  should  be 
rooted  early  in  the  season,  as  late-rooted  plants 
make  soft,  sappy  growth  in  most  years, 
and  produce  weakly,  thin-stemmed  flowers 
that  are  of  little  use.  If  the  plants  are 
pinclied  when  about  6  inches  high,  or  even  less, 
this  will  lay  the  foundation  of  a  plant  large 
enough  for  all  purposes,  but  this  pinching 
should  be  done  when  the  shoot  is  quite  soft,  so 
that  it  will  break  into  growth  freely.  Before 
the  young  plants  become  stunted  or  starved, 
they  can  be  placed  in  their  flowering  pots,  and, 
assuming  the  pots  employed  are  16's.  then  three 
plants  in  each  will  produce  a  splendid  bush 
in    the    following    autumn.     Light    and    air    are 
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essential,  therefore  the  plants  should  be  allowed 
ample  room  throughout  the  summer  months,  and 
not  only  during  the  summer,  but  right  up 
to  their  flowering  period.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  these  Chrysanthemums  are  at  least 
10  or  12  weeks  under  glass  before  they  bloom, 
it  will  be  obvious  how  important  it  is  that  they 
should  not  be  crowded. 

The  following  late  varietie'*  were  recommended 
by  ]\lr.  Riding  for  market  purposes: — (White): 
Cannell's  Late  Prolific,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Queen 
of  the  Exe,  Princess  Victoria,  Heston  White, 
Madame  R.  Oberthur,  Snowdrift,  and  Mdlle.  T. 
Panckoucke.  (Yellow):  Golden  Mrs.  Thompson, 
Market  Gold,  Allman's  Yellow,  Mrs.  G.  Beech, 
True  Gold,  and  Negoya.  (Crimson) :  Violet- 
Lady  Beaumont,  W.  A.  Crossley,  and  Matthew 
Hodgson.  (Bronze) :  Tuxedo  and  Lord  Brook. 
(Pink) :  A.  J.  Balfour,  MdUe.  L.  Charvet,  Winter 
Cheer,  and  Framiield  Pink. 

Chrysanthemums   for   Cut   Flowers. 

The  next  paper  was  on  "  The  Best  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  Cut  Flowers,"  by  Mr.  Percy  A.  Cragg. 
The  following  varieties  were  said  to  furnish  good 
sprays  of  flowers  on  long  stems : — Pink  Marie 
Masse,  with  its  sports  j  Horace  Martin  or  Elstob 
Yellovv  (the  latter  a  slight  improvement).  Crim- 
son IMasse,  Red  Masse,  Mrs.  Bailey  (white). 
Holme's  W'hite,  and  Ralph  Curtis  (creamy- 
white).  Nina  Blick,  a  lovely  red-bronze  flowered 
variety,  shDuld  be  kept  well  watered,  for  if 
allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots  the  flowers 
go  a  dingy  brown.  Carrie,  a  good  yellow  Chrysan- 
themum, is  not  such  a  favourite  as  Horace  Mar- 
tin. Goacher's  Crimson  should  be  cut  back  the 
last  week  in  July.  Roi  des  Blancs  is  the  best  of 
all  white  Chrysanthemums  for  decorative  pur- 
poses, although  it  does  not  grow  so  freely  as 
some  others.  Polly  is  quite  the  best  of  all  the 
early  varieties ;  it  is  a  lovely  bronze  shade. 
Charles  Jolly  is  a  pink  variety  that  does  well  if 
rooted  in  the  first  week  of  April ;  if  rooted  before 
then  it  flowers  too  late.  All  these  are  September 
bloomers,  continuing  into  October. 

Among  October-flowering  varieties,  the  follow- 
ing were  recommended  : — Touchwood  Bronze,  a 
very  good  spray  flower;  Mrs.  Cragg  (old  gold), 
Etoile  d'Or  (ye'Uow),  Le  Pactole  (bronze),  Bou- 
quet Rose  (rose),  Source  d'Or  and  its  sports,  and 
Mrs.  Scott  (white).  It  is  better  not  to  propagate 
any  of  these  before  the  end  of  March  or  even  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  the  plants  should  not  be 
stopped  or  ihev  will  flower  too  late. 

For  disbudded  blooms  cut  from  out-of-doors  the 
following  give  good  results  : — All  the  Masse  varie- 
ties mentioned,  if  cut  back  the  last  week  in  July, 
and  the  shoots  that  come  up  from  the  bottom 
disbudded,  furnish  blooms  5  inches  across,  with 
stems  2  feet  long.  White  and  Yellow  Mme.  Des- 
grange,  if  cuttings  can  be  obtained  of  good  stock  ; 
in  hot,  dry  seasons  it  may  be  found  that  the  stems 
become  too  hard,  and  that  tlie  flowers  wilt  when 
cut ;  but  if  the  ends  are  scraped  and  split  up  a 
little  way,  and  put  at  once  into  water,  no  further 
troubl©  will  be  experienced.  Nina  Blick  is 
specially  good  in  wet  seasons.  Nelly  Blake,  a 
bronze  seedling  from  Mme.  Desgrange,  is  also 
good  if  grown  well.  Members  of  the  Source  d'Or 
family  are  admirable  on  some  soils,  but  not  on 
heavy  land. 

Some  varieties  need  protection  from  damp, 
and  then  they  give  good  returns.  These  include 
Mrs.  Scott.  Le  Pactole,  IMrs.  Cragg,  Old  Gold, 
and  Etoile  H'Or. 

Amongst  Japanese  and  Incurved  varieties  the 
following  were  recommended  : — La  Triumphante, 
which,  although  rather  subject  to  mildew,  and 
to  damping  in  wet  weather,  crops  well,  the 
blooms  lasting  fresh  for  a  long  time  when  cut ; 
Miss  Olive  Dumsday.  Mr.  F.  McNiece,  Gracieuse, 
a  lovely  Incurved  Japanese  which,  if  kept  cold 
and  grown  well,  is  the  best  pink  of  all ;  and  Poit 
Revine  a  December  variety,  which  is  in  flower 
about  the  same  time  as  Mme.  Louise  Charvet. 
The  pink  sport  from  Princess  Victoria  is  of  fair 
colour  and  sells  readily.  Framfield  Pink,  and 
its  sport  Winter  Cheer,  are  in  season  at  Christ- 
mas, and  will  last  until  February. 

Of  bronze-flowered  varieties  Hortus  Tolosanus, 
Lady  Lennard,  Mikado  and  Bronze  Princeaa  Vic- 
toria may  be  enumerated. 

Red  varieties  are  not  numerous.  I\rarket  Red 
and  T.  Humphreys  are  excellent  for  flowering 
the  end  of  October  and  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber ;  E-xmouth  Crimson  continues  the  succession 
until  Matthew  Hodgson  is  ready  in  December. 

Of    White    kinds,    Moneymaker,    Mrs.    Roots, 


Miss  A.  Byron,  Mrs.  J.  Thompson,  Mrs.  Judson, 
Mdlle.  T.  Panckoucke,  and  Princess  Victoria  are 
all  good  varieties.  Then,  last  of  all,  for  dis- 
tricts free  from  fog,  there  are  Heston  WTiite  and 
White  Framfield,  which  is  more  vigorous  than 
its  parent. 

Of  yeUow  varieties,  starting  with  the  October 
bloomers,  Yellow  La  Triumphante  is  very  good. 
The  next  reliable  variety,  at  the  end  of  October, 
is  Embleme  Poitevine,  which  can  be  had  in  flower 
till  mid-December.  Le  Peyron,  Nagoya,  Golden 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  Golden  Victoria  are  also  to 
be   recommended. 

The  first  single-flowered  variety  to  bloom  is 
Mary  Richardson.  Following  closely  are  Reine 
des  Roses  and  Rosie  Bell.  The  Pagram  family, 
white,  pink  and  bronze,  blooming  in  early 
November,  are  exceedingly  good,  whether  dis- 
budded or  grown  naturally  in  sprays.  Gaiety 
is  a  very  fine  bronze,  and  Kitty  Bourne  is  the 
best  yellow.  The  following  are  also  good  :  Sylvia 
(bronze),  Mrs.  Roberts  (pink),  Irene  Cragg 
(white),  Sir  George  Bullough  (yellow),  Delica- 
tissima  (pinkish-fawn),  and  Elizabeth,  Phillis  and 
Evelyn,  all  pink  kinds. 

The  concluding  paper  was  on  '*  The  Best  Chry- 
santhemum from  an  /Esthetic  Point  of  View," 
by  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane.  He  advocated  the  claims 
of  the  Single,  Pompon,  Anen;ione-flowered,  thread 
petalled  and  other  small-flowered  types. 

THE    EXHIBITION. 

First-class  Certific.-vtes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  varieties : — 

White  Queen  (Japanese). — A  rather  large 
bloom,  with  drooping  creamy-white  flowers. 
The  centre  is  composed  of  rather  thin  florets, 
which  is  a  fault.  Shown  by  ilr.  M^vrtin 
SiLSBURY,   Shanklin,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Empress  (Japanese). — A  promising  exhibition 
variety  of  lemon-yellow  or  canary  colour.  It  is 
a  deep  bloom  with  pleirty  of  substance,  and  will 
probably  be  seen  at  the  November  shows  this 
year. 

Tom  Edwards  (Japanese).— vA  rich,  yellow 
variety  of  the  incurved  Japanese  section,  a  pro- 
mising variety  for  early  decorative  purposes. 

NON-COMPETITIVE    EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Surrey,  staged 
a  group  of  large  exhibition  varieties,  inter- 
spersed with  vases  of  Michaelmas  Daisies.  In 
the  exhibit  were  several  good  blooms  of  the 
two  novelties  which  received  the  Society's 
Certificate  of  Merit.  (Silver-gilt  Medal.)  Mr. 
W-  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth,  showed  blooms  of 
exhibition  varieties.  (Silver  Medal.)  Messrs. 
W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey,  exhibited 
a  collection  of  single  Chrysanthemums ;  also 
about  5;^  gallons  of  seed  of  these  varieties. 
(Silver  Med;il.)  Mr.  J.  B.  Riding,  The  Nur- 
series, Chingford,  exhibited  border  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Perennial  Asters,  and  Dahlias.  (Silver 
Medal.)  Mr.  J.  H.  Witty,  Rose  Nursery, 
Swains  Lane,  Highgate,  showed  vases  of  early- 
flowering  border  Chrysanthemums.  (Bronze 
Medal.)  Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  nurseryman, 
Caterham,  Surrey,  showed  a  group  of  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  intermingled  with  Michaelmas 
Daisies  and  other  seasonable  garden  flowers. 
(Silver  Medal.) 

Competitive   Class. 

Messrs.  W^ells's  prizes  were  won  by  Mr.  C. 
Payne,  Sandhills  Gardens,  Betchworth,  Surrey  ; 
Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and 
Mr.  W.  Newton,  Little  Heathwood,  Potters 
Bar,   in  this  order. 


THE     WEATHER. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  ruELic  meeting  of  gardeners  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  13,  at  7.30  p.m.,  at  Pitt's 
Restaurant,  Kew  Green,  Surrey,  when  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  British  Gardeners'  Association 
will  be  explained  by  Mr.  John  Weathers,  general 
secretary,  and  other  members  of  the  Association. 
Mr.  D.  Campbell,  head  gardener  at  The  Priory, 
Roehampton,  will  preside.     Discussion  is  invited. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  London  branch  will 
be  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  264,  Strand,  W.C. 
(near  the  Law  Courts),  on  Thursday,  the  14th 
inst..  at  8  p.m..  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by 
Mr.  C.  Hill  on  "  Roses  for  Town  Gardens."  The 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes.  All 
professional  gardeners  are  invited  to  attend, 
whether  members  of  the  E.G. A.  or  not. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  October  6. 

The  first  warm  -d'cek  since  the  middle  of  August.— Ailer  the 
first  day  the  temperature  continued  high  during  the  daytime, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  night  the  n'p;bls  were  also 
more  or  less  warm  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  five  warmest 
days  the  hif^hest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  ranged 
between  64"*  and  66°,  and  on  the  warmest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  53° — a  very  high  reading  for 
October.  In  fact,  in  the  previous  two  months  on  only  one 
night  was  such  a  high  temperature  registered  by  the  same 
thermometer.  The  ground  has  now  become  quite  warm, 
being  4'^  warmer  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feel 
deep.  Rain  fell  on  all  but  one  day,  and  to  the  total  depth  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.  During  the  week  3J  gallons  of 
rain-water  have  come  through  both  the  percolation  gauges. 
The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  only  1}  hour  a  day,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  average  duration  for  the  beginning  of 
October.  The  first  few  days  of  the  week  were  calm,  but 
since  then  the  wind  has  been  at  times  rather  high.  The 
mean  atnount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  9  per 
cent. 

September. 

Exceptionally  cold,  sunless^  mid  humid,  with  an  iinusitally 
frequent  rain/all. — In  only  two  Septembers  in  the  last  23 
years  has  the  mean  temperature  been  as  low.  The  days  also 
have  only  in  the  same  two  Septembers  been  as  cold.  The 
night  temperatures  were  below  the  average,  but  in  no  way 
exceptionally  low  for  the  month.  The  highest  temperature 
in  the  thermometer  screen  was  70" — the  lowest  maximum 
reading  in  September  for  12  years.  The  lowest  temperature 
registered  by  the  exposed  thermometer  was  29"^,  which  is 
only  about  the  average  extreme  minimum  for  the  month. 
Rain  fell  on  as  many  as  18  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of 
only  2  inches — i  an  inch  below  the  September  mean.  The 
sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3§  hours  a  day,  which  is  IJ  hour 
a  day  short  of  the  usual  duration  for  the  month— making 
this  the  most  sunless  September  for  13  years.  The  winds 
were  as  a  rule  light,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean 
velocity  only  amounted  to  15  miles— direction  west.  Only 
once  before  in  the  last  23  years,  and  that  was  in  1896,  was 
the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  as  great. 

The  Summer  Rainfall. 
During  the  summer  half  of  the  present  drainage  year 
ending  October,  16.^  inches  of  rain  fell,  which  is  2|  inches  in 
excess  of  the  average  rainfall  for  the  same  six  months  in  the 
last  53  years.  April,  June,  July  and  August  were  all  mcie 
or  less  wet.  September,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  rather 
dry,  while  there  was  an  average  fall  of  rain  in  May.  The 
only  wetter  summer-half  of  the  year  in  recent  years  was 
that  of  1903.     £.  M.,  Ucrkhamstcd,  October  6,  7909. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


{Correspondents  aterequested  to  write  the  aamea  of  perMoas 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
ttiade  for  these  atmonncenients,  but  if  a  small  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  tn  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  h'und,  tt  ictll  be  thankfully  received^  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in  tliese  columns,'] 

Mr.  A.  C.  Parsons,  for  nearly  4  years  Gardener  toG.  Arnold, 
Esq.,  Sandlea,  Datchet,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Holt, 
Waratah,  Chislehurst. 

Mr.  W.  GuNSTON,  for  the  past  18  months  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  Ltd.,  Southampton, and  previously 
Gardener  to  Mrs.  Tavlor,  Chipchase  Castle,  Wark-on- 
Tyne,  Northumberland,  as  Gardener  to  VioLiiT,  Lady 
Beaumont,  Slindon  House,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

Mr.  W.  Garwood,  for  the  past  2  years  and  5  months 
Gardener  to  W.  P.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Rock  Edge,  Birken- 
head Park,  as  Gardener  to  Alfred  W.  N.  Bukder,  Esq., 
Belcombe  Court,  Bradford-on-Avon. 

Mr.  J.  Baines,  for  6  years  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Wray  Hunt, 
West  Manor,  Ruddineton,  Notts.,  as  Gardener  to  ttie 
Hon.  Evans*Freke,  of  Bisbrook  Hall,  Uppingham. 

Mr.  E.  Griffin,  for  tha  past  8^  years  in  the  gardens  at 
Heythrop  Park,  Chipping  Norton,  as  Gardener  to 
Colonel  Malcolm  Little,  Dunsmore,  near  Rugby, 
Warwickshire.  (Thanks  for  2s.  received  for  R.G.O.F. 
box.) 

Mr.  J.  Stevens,  for  the  past  9  years  and  10  months  Gardener 
to  the  late  Sir  H.  M.  Hawley,  Bart.,  Tumby  Lawn, 
Boston,  as  Gardener  to  Dr.  J.  Newstead,  West 
Ashby  Manor,  Horncastle.  (Thanks  for  contribution  to 
R.G.O.F.  box.) 

Mr.  E.  Ferguson,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  at  Bella- 
drum  Gardens,  Beauly,  as  Gardener  to  W.  MacGure, 
Esq.,  Springfield  House,  Inverness. 

Mr.  W.  Ansell,  for  6  years  Second  Gardener  at  Titsey 
Place  Gardens,  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  J.  W, 
Field,  Esq.,  Soulhsea  House,  DorUmg,  Surrey. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Puckering,  as  Gardener  to  R.  Woodward,  Esq., 
Arley  Castle,  Bewdley,  Worcestershire. 

Mr.  Lewis  Chilvers,  for  nearly  3  years  Gardener  to 
Princess  Alexis  Dolgorouki,  Nashdom,  Hitcham  Vale, 
and  previously  nearly  4  years  Foreman  at  Dropmore,  as 
Gardener  to  Miss  Neve,  Osborne  Lodge,  Cranbrook, 
Kent. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Beamis,  for  the  past  20  months  at  Shiplake  Court 
Gardens,  Henley-on-Thames,  as  Gardener  to  Lo.d 
Braye,  Stanford  Hall,  Swinsford,  near  Rugby, 

Mr,  R.  Peerless,  for  some  years  Foreman  at  Brookwood 
Asylum,  as  Gardener  at  the  Surrey  County  Asylum, 
Netherne,  Merstham. 

Mr.  H.  Gazell,  for  the  past  3  years  in  the  Pleasure 
Grounds,  Boston  House,  Brentford,  as  Gardener  to 
Capt.  MiDDLETON,  Frogs  Hall,  near  Dunmow,  Essex. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Sleightholm,  late  Gardener  at  Cliff  Rigg,  Gt. 
Ayton,  R.S.O.,  as  Gardener  to  Thos.  Priestley,  Esq., 
Bank  Top  House,  Bradford,  Yorks. 

Mr.  T.  Whiting,  for  3  years  Foreman  at  Shotover, 
Wheatley,  Oxford,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Miller,  at  the 
same  address,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  Broadfoot,  who 
has  retired.    (Thanks  for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F.  box.) 


October  9,  1909.] 
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IVIARKEXS. 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  ^Cofi^JJ, 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  6. 
[We  cannot  accei  t  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  funiished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
saiesinen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
Eainples,  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eus.] 

Cut  Flowers,  fitc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d 

s.d. 

s.d. s.d. 

Asters,  per    dozen 

Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches 

2  0-40 

bunches  white 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

and  yellow     ... 

2  0-30 

blooms,       best 

Mignonette,       per 

American  (var.) 

1  6- 

2  0 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

—  second  size    ... 

0  9- 

1  0 

0  d  onto  glcssum 

—  smaller,        per 

crispun.,      per 

doz.     bunches 

9  0-12  0 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

—  "Malmaisons," 

Pel  argon  i  II  m  s, 

p.  doz.  blooms 

4  0- 

6  0 

show,  per  doz. 

Cattleyas.  pec  doz. 

bundles 

4  0-60 

blooms 

12  0-14  0 

—  2onal,     double 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

scailpt 

4  0-60 

bundles 

1  6- 

2  0 

Pyrethiums,      per 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

dozen  bunches... 

3  0-50 

bunches 

2  0- 

4  0 

Richardia   alricana 

Eiicharisgi  audi  flora, 

(ca  1  1  a),  per 

per  dz.  blooms 

2  6- 

3  6 

dozen  

3  0-40 

Gaillardias,       per 

Roses,   ]2  blooms. 

dozen  bunches 

1  6- 

2  6 

Niphelos 

10-20 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

1  6- 

2  0 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

10-20 

Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

10-20 

bunches 

2  0- 

4  0 

—  K  ai  se  r  i  n  A. 

—  Brenchleyersis 

3  0- 

5  0 

Victoria 

16-30 

Gypsophila    ele- 

—  C.  Mermet      ... 

10-20 

gans.  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

10-26 

bunches 

1  6- 

2  6 

—  Mnie.Chatenay 

10-30 

—  paniculata 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

10-26 

—  double 

6  0- 

B  0 

—  Richmond 

10-20 

Healhtr      (white), 

—  The  BiJde      ... 

10-26 

per  bunch 

0  4- 

0  6 

—  UIiichBrunner 

10-20 

Lapageriaalba,  per 

Scabious,  per  doz. 

dozen  blooms 

1  0- 

2  0 

bunches  

10-20 

Lavender,  per  doz. 

Spirasa,  per  dozen 

bunches 

4  0-60 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Lili.im      auratiim 

Statice,  per  dozen 

per  bunch 

2  0- 

3  0 

bunches 

3  0-40 

—  longilloruiii    ... 

—  lane  i  f  oliuin 
rubruiii 

—  album 

2  6- 

3  0 

Stocks,     double 

10-20 
10-20 

white,  per  doz. 
bunches 

2  0-30 

i-ily  of  the  Valley, 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

p.  dz.  bunches 

5  0- 

6  0 

blooms 

0  3-04 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0- 

15  0 

Violets         

2  0-30 

Cut  Foliage, 

&c.: 

Aver 

age  Wholesale  Prices. 

.'Vdiantum  ctiiiea- 
lum.per  dozen 
bunches 

Agcoslis,  dz.  bcha. 

Asparag  us  plu- 
roosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medin.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
I-erns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 
-- (French) 
Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 


6  0-90 
16-20 


8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
10-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunclies 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

—  lonf,'  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs. 
(  E  n  gl  i  s  h), 
small-leaved... 

—  French 

P  h  y  sal  i  s  Fran- 
chettii,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Smilax,  per  dozen 
trails     


3  0- 
2  0- 


1  6- 
4  0- 


9  0 
2  6 


2  6 
5  0 


4  0-  f 

I  0-  ] 


6  0 

8  0 


Plants  In  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  ... 

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  variegated 
Asparagus   plunio- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issimus 
Asters,  per  dozen 
Campanula        iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 
per  dozen 
Chrysanthemums, 
per  doz, 

—  special  plants,. 
Cinerarias,  per  doz. 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen... 
Coleus,  per  dozen 
Crotons,  per  dozen 
Cyclamen,  per  doz. 
Cyperus  alterni- 
foliiis,  dozen  ... 
~~  laxus,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-80 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-30  0 

3  6-50 

J'S  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


12  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-50 


5  0-60 

8  0-12  0 
18  0  30  0 

6  0-70 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 

3  0-40 
18  0-30  0 

8  0-12  0 

4  0-50 
4  0-50 


Oracasnas,  perdoz.     9 
Erica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz.  10 
Euonymus, perdz., 
in  pots.  .         ..      3 

—  from  the  ground  3 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8 

—  in  small  and 
large  OO's      ...  12 

—  in  48's,  per 
dozen 4 

—  choicer  sorts...     8 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz.  10 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 9 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  3 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen 4 

Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata        12 

Isolepis,  per  dozen     4 
Kentia       Belmore- 
ana,  per  dozen  15 

—  Fosteriana,  pec 
dozen  ..         ...  18 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen       ...  18 

L  i  I  i  u  111  1  o  n  p  i  - 
florum,  per  dz.  12 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen...  ...  10 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen      ...  18 


d.  s.d. 
0-24  0 


0-8  0 
0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-20  0 

0-6  0 
0-12  0 
0-18  0 

0-12  0 
0-8  0 
0-5  0 
0-6  0 

0-5  0 

0-24  0 
0-6  0 

0-24  0 

0-30  0 

0-24  0 

0-24  0 

0-15  0 

0-30  0 


s.d.  s.d. 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen       ...  5  0-80 
Pelarf;oniums, Ivy- 
leaved,  per  dz.  5  0-60 

—  Zonais 3  0-50 

Selaginella,  perdz,  4  0-60 


s.d.  s.d. 
Solanums,        per 

dozen 6  0-80 

Spir;ea  japonica,  p. 

dozen 6  0-90 

—  pink  variety  ...  8  0-12  0 

Veronicas,  per  doz.  3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wliotesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples     (English), 
per  bushel  : 

—  Warner's  King  3  6-40 

—  Keswick  Codlin  2  0-26 

—  LordGrosvenor  2  0-30 

—  Stirling  Castle  2  6-36 

—  E  c  k  1  i  n  V  i  1 1  e 
Seedling        ...  2  6-30 

—  LordSuffield...  3  0-39 

—  Early  Julien  ...  2  6-29 

—  Lord  Derby  ...  3  3-40 

—  NewtonWonder  2  6-30 

—  Stone  Pipinn...  3  0-36 

—  Quar  renden, 

I>er  A  bushel  ..  2  6-36 

—  WorcesterPear- 

main,  ^  sieve...  2  0-30 

—  Lisbons,  cases  4  0-50 
Bananas,  biinch: 

—  Doubles          ...  5  6-60 

—  No.  1         „     ...  5  6-60 

—  Extra         „     ...  7  0-80 

—  Giant        „     ...  9  0-11  0 

—  Claret  coloured  4  0-50 

—  Red  Doubles-  7  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    ,,     ...  5  0-56 

—  Loose,  per  dz.  0  6-10 
Damsons,^  sieve  ..  2  0-26 
Figs  (Guernsey),  p. 

dozen 0  9-13 

—  (Italian),  p.  box  0  8-10 
Grape  Fcuit,  case  9  0-12  0 
Grapes  : 

—  Gros     Colmar, 

per  lb 0  10-  1  6 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

per  lb 0  9-13 

■ —  English     Ham- 

bros,p.  lb.     ...  0  5-10 

—  Alicantes,    per 

ib.         0  6-10 

—  Muscats,  p.  Ib.  0  10-  2  6 

—  Madresheld 

Court,  per  lb....  19-23 

—  Lisbon,  p.  case  5  0-60 

—  Almeria,     per 

barrel  10  0-15  0 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Messina,  300  ..  8  0-12  0 

—  Do.         360...  6  6-70 

—  (Naples),  case  12  0-18  0 
Limes,  per  case  ...  3  0     — 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lychees,  perbox...  10-13 
Melons     (English), 

each     0  9-20 

—  (Guernsey)     ...    0  9-16 

—  Canteloupe    ...    16-26 

—  Valencia,    case     5  0-60 
Nectarines      (Eng- 
lish) perdoz....    4  0-12  0 

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

bag       38  0-40  0 

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt.  ...  33  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cob,  per  lb....  0  2J-0  2J 

—  Cocoa  nuts,  100  10  0-14  0 

—  Walnuts(French), 

per  bag  ...  10  0-12  0 

Oranges— 

—  Natal  seedless, 

per  box  ...  12  0-14  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 

case      10  0-12  0 

Peaches    (English)     4  0-10  0 

—  (French),  p. bx.     10-13 
Pears,  Avocado,  per 

dozen 5  0-10  0 

—  \Villiams(French) 

crate     4  0-60 

—  Jargonelle,      A 

sieve     19-20 

—  Hazel,     per 

bushel 2  3-26 

—  P  i  t  m  a  s  I  o  n 
Duchess,     per 

bushel 2  9-33 

—  (Californian)  : 

—  Beurrfe    Hardy, 

per  box  ...     5  6-60 

—  Duchess,  p. box    6  6-76 
Pineapples,  each  ...     2  0-40 

—  (Natal),  perdz.     4  0-60 
Plums  (English),  J 

sieve : 

—  Bush     13-16 

—  Victoria  ...     2  0-26 

—  Gisborne         ..    16-19 

—  Belle  de  Louv- 

ain  2  0-23 

—  Cox's  Emperor    2  3-29 

—  Goliath  ...     2  6-30 

—  (Californian),p. 

box       6  0-80 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

Actichokes(Globe), 

perdozei: 
Beans,  Runner,  per 

bushel 1  : 

Beetroot, perbnshel    1  ! 
Cabbages,    p.  tally     2  ( 

—  Greens,  bushel     1  ( 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches     1  ( 

—  per  bag 
Cauliflowers,    tally     2  t 
Celeriac,  per  doz.     1  ' 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ...  0  3 
Cucumbers,  p.  dz.     1  I 

—  pec  flat,  2ito3 
dozen 4  ( 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, new,  per 

bundle  ...  1  ! 

Leeks,   12  bundles  2  ( 

Lettuces  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz.  1  I 

Marrows,  per  tally  1  ! 

Mint,  doz.  bunches  1  ( 

Musliroonts,per  lb.  0  J 

—  broilers  —  0  '. 

—  buttons,  per  lb.  0  i 

Remarks.— Home- grown  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
almost  over  for  the  sea=on.  They  are  realising  good  prices. 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  are  a  good  market,  but  scarce; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  are  selling  freely.  Pears  are  a 
poor  trade,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  selected  varieties. 
Claret-colouced  Bananas  from  the  West  Indies  arrived  in 
splendid  condition  and  soUl  readily.  Prices  for  Toniatos 
are  inclined  to  be  firmer,  although  no  increase  yet  has  taken 
place.  Trade  generally  is  quiet.  E.  H.  R.,  Covcnt  Gariicn, 
Weditesitay,  October  6,  1909. 


d.  s.d. 

Mushrooms,  (field) 

s.d.s.d. 

6-3  0 

h  sieve... 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

2  0-26 

3-  1  6 

per  dozen  pun. 

1  0    — 

3-2  0 

Onions    (Lisbons), 

0-3  0 

per  box 

6  0-70 

0-  1  6 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag 

—  picliliny,     per 
tinsliel 

3  6-46 

0-10  0 

3  0-40 

—  Valencia,     per 

0-  1  6 

case      

6  6-76 

6-3  0 

Parsley,  ^  sieve    ... 

1  6    — 

9-3  6 

Peas  (Englis)i),  per 

6-2  6 

bag      

3  0-40 

9J-  0  4 

Potatos    (English), 

0-2  0 

per  bushel 
Radishes  (French), 

16-19 

0-6  0 

per  doz.  bunches 

13-16 

0    — 

Salsafy,  per  dozen 
bundles 

3  6-40 

Spinach,  ^  sieve  ... 

16-19 

9-2  0 

Stachys    tuberosa, 

0-  2  6 

per  lb 

ToraatoE  (English), 

0  3i  — 

0-  1  6 

per  12  lbs.     ... 

19-20 

9-2  6 

—  (English),  s.s... 

19-20 

0-13 

—  second  quality 

1  0    — 

9-0  10 

—  (Valencia),  per 

4-0  6 

package 

4  6-76 

8-0  9 

Watercress,  p.  flat 

4  0-66 

percwt. 

Bedfords—  s.d.  s.d. 

British  Queen        ...  2  6-29 

Epicure         2  6-29 

Mp-to-Date 2  6-30 

Blaoklands 2  3-20 

LtncolriB— 

Epicure        ...        ...  2  3-20 

Sharpe's  Express...  2  9-33 


percwt. 
Lincolns-  s.d.  s.d. 

Up-to-Date 2  6-30 

British  Queen        ...  2  9-33 

KentB— 

Sharpe's  Express...  9  0-  .1  3 

Epicure        2  0-  2  9 

May  Queen 8  0-33 

Up-to-Date 3  0-33 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

There  has  been  a  revival  of  trade  during  the  past  week, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  demand  for  flowers  and  plants  for 
Harvest  Festivals.  Liliums  have  made  considerably 
advanced  prices;  Callas  also  have  sold  well.  Plants  of 
Soianum  capsicastrum  are  seen,  and,  though  the  plants 
are  not  large,  they  are  well  berried.  Cyclamen  and  Cine- 
rarias also  may  be  purchased,  but  these  plants  are  not  so 
well  flowered  as  we  may  expect  them  later.  Chrysanthe- 
mums form  the  leading  feature  amongst  flowering  plants. 
Plants  of  the  variety  Mme.  Desgrange  with  about  eight  to 
ten  blooms  are  worth  .30s.  per  dozen.  Le  Pactnle  with 
fewer  flowers  make  the  same  price,  but  there  are  many 
of  the  Mme.  Marie  Masse  varieties  from  the  open 
ground  which  are  sold  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  dozen.  If  the 
nurserymen  would  grow  fe«  er  plants  and  cultivate  them  so 
as  to  obtain  the  highest  quality  specimens,  they  would  find 
them  more  profitable  than  larger  quantities  of  inferior 
ones.  There  is  always  a  demand  for  cheap  plants,  but 
those  of  the  best  quality  are  sold  first.  Ericas  are  not 
selling  very  readily.  E.  gracilis  is  well  flowered,  the  blooms 
being  of  a  good  colour.  E.  gracilis  nivalis  remains  true 
to  character,  in  fact  I  think  the  blooms  are  whiter 
than  when  the  plant  was  introduced.  The  stock  plants  have 
to  be  carefully  selected,  for  some  revert  to  the  type:  I 
have  recently  seen  specimens  with  one  or  more  shoots  which 
have  reverted  to  the  normal  colour.  I  have  not  yet  this 
season  seen  vveil-flowered  E.  hyemalis  in  the  market,  but 
at  a  nursery  a  fortnight  ago  I  noted  plants  with  flowers 
just  opening.  Asters  are  still  good,  but  it  would  be  difficult 
to  quote  uniform  prices;  their  value  varies  considerably. 
Some  market  growers  cultivate  Michaelmas  Daisies  well  in 
pots.  Wallflowers  and  other  hardy  subjects  are  already 
seen.  Conifers,  climbers  and  other  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
may  also  be  purchased  in  the  market. 

Cut  Flowers. 
The  supplies  are  uncertain  and  the  advance  in  prices  of 
most  things  last  week  may  be  sustained.  Much  depends  on 
the  weather.  Even  Chrysanthemums  are  scarcer,  but  a  little 
more  sunshine  will  soon  make  a  difference  in  the  supply. 
Carnations  are  adversely  affected  by  the  dull  weather;  it  not 
only  makes  a  great  difference  to  immediate  supplies,  but  the 
buds  for  later  flowering  do  not  develop.  Roses  are  fairly 
plentiful  except  blooms  of  extra  good  quality.  Most  hardy 
flowers  are  damaged  by  the  wet  weather.  Autumnal  foliage 
is  a  feature,  but  with  many  plants  the  colours  are  not  so 
good  as  in  a  dry  autumn.  The  increasing  use  of  hardy 
foliage  by  the  florists  has  materially  reduced  the  value  of 
that  grown  under  glass.  A,  H-,  Coveiti  Gayiicn,  October  6, 
1909. 


DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


Remarks.— Trade  is  slightly  better  .ind  prices  have  a 
tendency  to  rise.  Consignments  have  been  heavier,  but 
this  increase  is  not  expected  to  continue,  as  the  growers 
will  commence  clamping  next  week.  Ktlwnrtt  J.  Newborn, 
Covent  Garden  ami  St.  Fatioas,  October  5,  J909. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS' 

The  first  meeting  of  tiie  winter  session  was  held  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  22,  when  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  H. 
Coleby,  lectured  on  "  Plants  and  their  Means  of  Defence." 
He  showed  that  plants  have  their  enemies,  and  to  be  able  to 
survive  they  must  defend  themselves  against  attack. 
Certain  methods  employed  by  difi"erent  plants,  both  native 
and  exotic,  to  protect  themselves  were  referred  to.  Diagrams 
were  used  to  illustrate  the  lecturer's  remarks. 

BRISfOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.-A 

successful  meeting  ^^■as  held  on  September  30.  Dr.  Shingle- 
ton  Smiih  presided  over  a  large  attendance  of  the  members. 
Mr.  J.  C.  House,  Westbury-on-Trvm,  gave  a  lecture  upon 
"The  Hardy  FlowerGarden  all  the  Year  Round."  The  lecturer 
explained  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  perennial  "  and  "  her- 
baceous." Mr.  House  recommended  the  early  autumn 
months  as  the  most  suitable  time  for  making  a  new 
flower  garden,  and  the  early  winter  months  for  renovating 
old  ones.  The  lecturer  gave  an  outline  of  a  colour  scheme, 
naming  scarlet  for  the  centre,  other  shades,  such  as  purple, 
followed  with  cream  and  white,  and  then  orange,  gradually 
leading  up  to  scarlet.  Delphiniums  ^nd  Pyrethrums  were 
named  as  being  unsafe  to  plant  between  September  and 
February,  but  most  other  subjects,  including  Moon  Daisies, 
Asters,  Heiianthus,  Eryngiums,  Poppies  and  Aconilums, 
may  be  planted  in  the  winter  months.  Mr.  House  staged 
a  bank  of  bardy  flowers,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
special  certificate.     //.    11'. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION.-The 

meetings  of  this  flourii^hinc  associaiiLin  were  resumed  on 
Monday,  September  27-  The  president  (Mr.  Alderman 
Parfitt)  occupied  the  chair.  In  celebration  of  the  "coming- 
of-age  "  of  the  association  it  was  decided  1o  liotd  a  non- 
competitive exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers  and  vegetables  in 
the  small  Town  Hall,  Reading,  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 17.  Mr.  Wilson  read  a  paper  on  "  Experiences  and 
Observations  on  Fruit  Growing  during  1909."  Seven  new 
members  were  elected. 

LOUGHBOROUGH  GARDENERS'.-The  annual 
meeting  and  dinnor  of  the  Loughborough  and  District  Gar- 
deners' Mutual  Improvement  .\ssociation  w.is  held  recently. 
Mr.  J.  T.  Smith  presided.  The  balance-sheet  showed  that  the 
total  receipts  for  the  year  were  i,'23  2s.  The  expenditure  was 
i'19  10s,  The  thirteenth  annual  report  showed  that  the 
County  Council  had  granted  the  society  a  series  of  three 
lectures,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Midland  College,  Kingston, 
again  being  the  lecturer.  The  president  had  again  offered 
prizes  for  essays,  and  the  report  of  the  judges  of  these 
essays  was  very  favourable.  The  exhibition  of  Sweet 
Peas  took  place  in  July.  The  annual  outing  was  an 
unqualified  success,  the  Dukcries  being  visited.  The  com- 
mittee was  re-elected,  with  the  subsiituiion  of  Mr.  J.  Wat- 
kins  for  Mr.  Pawlett.  Mr.  .1.  T.  Smith  w.is  re-elected 
chaiiman.and  Mr.  D.  Koberfi  vicc-cliaii  in.iii.  Mr.  McVinish 
was  again  elected  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  !■".  Reynolds  bou. 
secretary. 
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CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


George  Bun  yard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  The  Royal  Nurseries, 
Maidstone,  Kent — Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 

D.  Prior  iS:  Son,  Colchester- Roses. 

Thf.  Liverpool  Orchid  &  Nuksery  Co.  (Cowan's),  Ltd., 
Gateacre  Nurseries,  Gateacre,  near  Liverpool— Orna- 
mental Shrubs  and  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  &c. 

W.  Knight  &  Sons,  Park  Nurseries,  Heathfield,  Sussex- 
Nursery  Stock. 

Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough— Auriculas, 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks,  &c.  ;  Roses. 

R.  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchester— Lilies,  Hardy  Plants,  Bulbs. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  Manchester-  Bulbs. 

Jamks  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea — Roses. 

John  Peed  &  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  West  Norwood 
— Chrysanthemums;  Trees,  Shrubs,  Hardy  Climbers, 
&c. 

John  McKerchar,  35,  Giesbach  Road,  Upper  HoUoway, 
London— Liliums  and  other  Bulbous  Plants;  Garden 
Sundries. 

Elisha  Hicks,  Twyford,  Berks. — Roses. 

FOREIGN. 

M.  Leenders  &  Co.,  Steil-Tegelen,  Holland-Roses. 

Tkanson  Brothers  &  D.  Dalvesse  (Barbier  &  Co.,  Suc- 
cessors), 16,  Route  d'Olivet,  Orleans,  France— Nursery 
List. 

Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany— Novelties  in  Flowers 
(Seeds). 

L.  Spath,  Baumschulenweg,  b.  Berlin,  Germany— Fruit 
Trees,  Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c. 


Wim/m 


Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Con-espondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  i^rinted  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  tinancial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Beech  Trees  with  White  Spots  :  A.  E.  S.  The 
white  patches  which  you  take  to  be  a  fungus 
are  insects  allied  to  the  common  mealy  bug.  The 
pest  generally  confines  itself  to  the  stem  and 
main  branches.  If,  therefore,  you  scrub  these 
with  some  strong  insecticide  such  as  caustic 
alkali  wash  you  will  rid  the  trees  of  them.  If 
you  defer  the  work  of  applying  the  caustic 
wash  until  a  Httle  later  the  trees  will  be  bare 
of  foliage  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  see 
better  what  you  are  doing.  Caustic  alkali 
wash  is  a  corrosive  substancej  therefore  gloves 
should  be  worn  by  the  operator  to  protect  the 
hands.  The  wash  should  be  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Caustic  soda  (/J  per  cent.),  1  lb.  ; 
potassium  carbonate  (80  per  cent.),  1  lb.  ;  soft 
soap  (10  ounces) ;  water,  10  gallons.  The  soda 
and  potash  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  soap,  having  been  previously  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  added  to  the  solution,  afterwards 
making  up  the  quantity  to  10  gallons. 

Celery  Diseased:  W.  W.  The  foliage  is  de- 
stroyed by  a  fungus — Septoria  Petroselini.  The 
infected  parts  should  be  gathered  and  burned 
or  buried  deeply.  It  would  be  advisable  not 
to  grow  Celery  or  Parsley  on  the  land  bearing 
an  infected  crop   for  a  year  or  two. 

Clubbing  IN  Cabbages  :  Tl'.  ^.  W.  This  trouble 
results  from  a  fungus — Plasmodiophora  bras- 
sicse.  This  pest  infests  all  kinds  of  plants  of 
the  Brassica  or  Cabbage  family,  therefore  such 
weeds  as  Shepherds'  Purse,  Charlock,  and 
Hedge  Mustard  should  be  rigorously  exter- 
minated. The  young  plants  are  most  liable 
to  infection,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  dip  the 
roots  of  the  seedlings  in  a  puddle  formed  of 
thick  mud,  soot,  and  a  little  sulphur,  before 
planting  them  out  in  the  beds.  It  has  been 
found  that  quicklime  is  a  good  cure  for  club- 
bing, if  applied  at  the  rate  of  35  bushels  of 
lime  per  acre. 

Early  Vinery  :  J.  W.  Q.  We  have  seen  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  do 
well  in  the  same  vinery,  but  it  is  not  advisable 
to  plant  them  together  unless  it  is  specially 
desired.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  a 
very  warm,  moist  atmosphere,  whereas  the 
Black  Hamburghs  succeed  fairly  well  under 
cooler  conditions.  But  Black  Hamburgh  is 
largely  employed  as  a  variety  for  early  forcing, 
indeed  it  is  one  of  the  best  Grapes  for  the 
purpose.     Other     varieties     recommended     for 


early  forcing  are  Madresfield  Court,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Royal  Muscadine,  and  Foster's 
Seedling.  You  will  find  full  particulars  as  to 
the  making  of  vine  borders  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Ward  in  the  issue  for  September  18,  p.  195. 

KucoMis  PUNCTATA :  C.  Pattisoji.  We  suspect 
that  after  potting  your  bulbs  you  started  them 
too  quickly  into  growth.  Eucomis  is  not  a 
delicate  subject,  but  may  often  be  found 
growing  quite  freely  in  sheltered  spots  out- 
of-doors.  After  the  plants  have  been  potted 
water  should  be  afforded  very  sparingly.  The 
rotting  was  probably  caused  by  excess  of 
moisture.  If  you  will  read  the  remarks  to 
Kensington  on  the  culture  of  Vallotas  and 
Nerines  in  the  issue  for  September  25,  p.  224, 
you  will  find  much  information  that  will  help 
you  if  applied  to  the  Eucomis. 

Fkuit  Trees  Infested  with  Moss  and  Lichens  : 
F.  De  V.  W.  The  best  plan  to  rid  your  trees 
of  these  growths  is  to  apply  a  caustic  alkali 
wash,  such  as  is  recommended  above  to 
A.  E.  S.  for  Beech  trees.  The  best  time  to 
carry  out  this  work  is  in  February  or  March, 
or  even  later,  if  it  can  be  deferred  without  risk 
of  injuring  the  expanding  buds,  If  two  spray- 
ings are  necessary,  November  is  a  suitable  time 
for  the  first  one  and  the  end  of  March  for  the 
second. 

Gardeners'  Notice  :  G.  B.  The  usual  practice 
is  for  a  head  gardener  to  receive  or  to  give  a 
month's  notice  to  terminate  an  engagement. 

Gladiolus:  Amafeur.  The  corms  you  mention 
were  purchased  in  the  ordinary  way.  For 
further  information  see  p.  250.  You  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  flowering  the  corms  the 
first  year  if  purchased  from  a  reliable  firm  ; 
while  if  planted  in  good  loamy  soil,  they  should 
increase  in  vigour  instead  of  deteriorating  the 
second  year. 

Grapes  :  L.  ct-  L.  W.  We  cannot  advise  you  as 
to  the  reason  of  your  Grapes  cracking  and 
decaying  unless  you  send  specimens  for  exami- 
nation. We  do  not  think  the  bluebottle  flies 
have  caused  the  mischief,  but  they  would  be 
quite  ready  to  attack  the  berries  directly  the 
skin  was  broken. 

Grapes  with  Brown  Markings:  J.  P.  There 
is  no  disease  present  on  your  Grapes ;  the 
trouble  is  caused  by  some  external  injury. 
You  will  find  the  principal  reasons  why  Grapes 
become  thus  disfigured,  described  in  the  issue 
for  September  11,  p.  192,  in  reply  to  A.  JS.  H. 

"  Ha-Ha  "  OR  Sunken  Fence:  IF.  H.  B.  In 
an  ordinary  way  a  wall  about  4  feet  in  height 
is  ample  for  excluding  sheep  and  cows  from 
the  garden,  but  in  the  case  of  horses  much  will 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  animals  them- 
selves. It  is  quite  possible,  however,  to  so 
arrange  the  base  of  the  trench  that  horses 
would  not  attempt  to  mount  the  wall  or  fence. 
The  trench  may  be  anything  between  10  feet 
and  15  feet  in  width,  and  the  bank  being  made 
from  the  field  level  at  an  easy  gradient,  should 
afterwards  be  formed  at  an  angle  of  about  40° 
or  45°.  The  bank  or  slope,  rounded  at  the  sum- 
mit, should  first  resemble  a  section  of  an  arc  and 
not  be  allowed  to  take  on  an  acute  or  straight 
line  angle,  so  arranging  matters  that  the  lower 
portion  for  a  space  of  3  feet  from  the  wall  ap- 
proaches the  level.  In  this  way  the  barrier  be- 
comes more  effective.  The  stability  of  the  wall 
is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  its  strength  must 
be  gauged  by  the  character  of  the  soil.  In  the 
case  of  wet  or  badly-drained  soils,  drain  pipes 
should  be  inserted  at  the  base  and  again  at 
1  foot  high. 

Kew  :  Tunnldiffe. — Write  to  the  Curator,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew.  He  will  send  you  an 
application  form. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  J.  C.  B.  Plum  Pond's  Seed- 
ling.— 0.  Bottram.  1,  Williams's  Bon  Chre- 
tien ;  3,  Chaumontelle ;  4,  Brockworth  Park ; 
5,  Emile  d'Heyst ;  6.  Marie  Benoist ;  7.  Marie 
Louise.— 5.  7?I  H  1  and  3.  Dutch  Codlin ;  2 
and  4,  Catshead ;  5,  Norfolk  Beaufin ;  Pears : 
1,  Williams's  Bon  Chretien ;  2,  Marie  Louise ; 
3,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  j  4,  Gansel's  Berga- 
mot.— .4.  Butler.  1,  Lord  Suflield;  2,  Kerry 
Pippin ;  3,  Doyenne  de  Merode ;  4,  Potts's 
Seedling;  5,  not  recognised;  6.  Passe  Colmar. 

Names  op  Plants:  A.  C.  U.  Aerides  suavissi- 
mum  and  Cypripedium  oenanthum  (Harrisia- 
num   X  insigne). — St.  Mary  Chiirch  (no  letter 


received).  1,  Pinus  Laricio ;  2,  Picea  excelsa 
var.  ;  3,  Pinus  sylvestris;  4,  Pseudotsuga 
Douglasii ;  5,  Cedrus  atlantica ;  6,  Cedrus 
Libani. — H.  D.  McO.     1,  Laburnum  alpinum  ; 

2,  perhaps  Broussonetia  sp.  (send  larger  speci- 
men) ;  3,  Pyrus  lobata ;  4,  Populus  balsami- 
fera ;  5,  not  found;  6,  Ligustrum  lucidum. — 
W.  Curtis.  Alonsoa  Warscewiczii. — J.  C.  R. 
1,  Cestrum  elegans ;  2,  Coronilla  varia ;  3, 
Monarda  didyma ;  4,  Helenium  autumnale  var. 
cupreum. — F.  Fay.  Chrysanthemum  Parthe- 
nium  var.  flore  pleno. — Veronica.  1,  Acalypha 
Musaica  ;  2,  Dracsena  Guilfoylei ;  3,  D.  ornata  ;  4 
and  9,  D.  ferrea  variegata  ;  5,  D.  metallica  ;  6.  D, 
albo-rosea ;  7,  D.  amabilis ;  8,  D.  excelsa  ;  10, 
D.  fragrans.  These  Dracaenas  are  now  known 
as  Cordylines.  12,  Datura  Stramonium. — 
J.  E.  T.  1,  Muehlenbeckia  complexa  ;  2,  Sal- 
via coccinea;  3,  Linaria  purpurea. — T.  C.  C. 
1,  Cyrtomium  falcatum ;  2,  Polystichum  an- 
gulare  ;  3,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ;  Chlorophy- 
tum  elatum  variegatum ;  5,  Strobilanthes 
Dyerianus;  6,  Begonia  Evansiana  (discolor). — 
R.  0.  1,  Odontoglossum  blandum ;  2,  Maxil- 
laria  tenuifolia;  3,  Oncidium  pubes  ;  4,  Pleuro- 
fchallis  Grobyi ;  5,  Bulbophyllum  Careyanum ; 
6,  Cochlioda  sanguinea. — A.  D.  R.  1,  Begonia 
Evansiana  (discolor);  2,  B.  nitida  ;  3,  B.  fuch- 
fiioides ;  4,  B.  argyrostigma ;  5,  B.  Mme. 
Anna  Low  ;  6,  Dracaena  fragrans  ;  7,  D.  margi- 
nata;  8,  D.  intermedia.— IF.  7'.  G.  L.  1, 
Weigela   hortensis ;    2,    Forsythia   viridissima; 

3,  ("lotoneaster  frigida ;  4,  Spiraea  ariaefolia ; 
5,  Spiraea  Lindleyana ;  6,  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus  var.  minor  variegatus. — J .  L.  Lastrea 
rigida  (a  British  species). 

Oak  Leaves  Mildewed:  L.  Mildew  has  been 
common  on  Oak  leaves  this  season.  The  pest 
is  Erisyphe  guttata.  Powdered  sulphur  is  a 
good  remedy,  but  in  the  case  of  large  trees 
you  can  do  nothing  to  combat  the  disease. 

Pears  Cracking  :  G.  E.  F.  The  Pears  are 
badly  attacked  by  a  fungus — Fusicladium 
pirinum ;  a  similar  fungus  also  attacks  the 
Apple.  Spray  the  diseased  trees  with  dilute 
Bordeaux  mixture  in  the  spring,  when  the 
buds  are  commencing  to  expand,  again  when 
the  blossoms  are  falling,  and  a  third  time 
when  the  fruits  have  set.  It  will  also  be  advis- 
able to  spray  the  trees  during  the  winter  with 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron. 

Prize  for  a  Table  Decoration  :  Di^quotified. 
In  a  class  for  a  table  decoration  the  prizes  are 
not  only  awarded  for  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
but  also  for  the  skill  shown  in  arranging  them. 
This  last  consideration  is  usually  the  more  im- 
portant one.  If,  therefore,  the  arrangement 
is  left  to  a  third  person,  we  think  the  com- 
mittee is  justified  in  disqualifying  the  exhibit. 

Vine  Roots  Unhealthy:  TI*.  M.  M.  The  roots 
are  free  from  fungus  disease,  but  are  injured 
by  the  sourness  of  the  soil.  Slaked  lime  is  the 
best  corrective  for  sourness.  Keep  the  sur- 
face soil  open  so  that  air  can  enter,  and  with 
a  little  mulching  a  new  growth  of  surface 
rootlets  will  be  secured. 

Violets  :  C.  F.  B.  You  do  not  say  whether 
you  prefer  single  or  double  varieties,  therefore, 
as  the  treatment  for  the  two  types  is  simi- 
lar, we  will  give  the  names  of  two  varieties 
of  each.  The  best  single  kinds  are  La 
France  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  best 
double  varieties  Marie  Louise  and  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Astor.  They  can  be  grown  successfully  in 
pots  in  a  cool  house,  and  this  method  would 
be  the  best  for  your  purpose.  The  present 
is  a  suitable  time  for  potting  them  up  for 
flowering  in  winter  and  spring.  Procure 
plants  that  have  been  specially  grown  and 
prepared  for  winter  blooming  and  they  will 
commence  to  flower  almost  at  once.  It  is 
important,  for  the  successful  cultivation  of 
Violets  under  glass,  to  remember  that  they 
require  a  free  circulation  of  air  at  all  times. 
The  plants  should  be  placed  on  shelves  or 
stages,  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and 
they  must  never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  dry- 
ness at  the  root. 

Communications  Received. -J.  C.-W.  W  — W.  B.  H 
— H.  Giissow-A.  P.— S.  M.  W.— E.  B.,  Brvissels— D.  N.— 
Rev.  H.  F.— T.  F.— W.  H.  D.— A.  S.— Bonn-E.  B.— 
P,  L.  W..  niinois— O.  S.  M.,  Alfred,  N.Y.-H.  W.  W.— 
G.  Forrest-C.  F.  B.— F.  J.  C— H.  S.  T,-G.  T.— W.  G., 
Kew-A.  A.— T.  M.— W.  C.  P.— J.  S.  D.-A.  Y.— H.  A.— 
B.-Dutfleld-A.  W.  R.— W.  G.  D.-A.  G.-J.  W.— 
W.  W.  P.— J.  B.-J.  P.— H.  "W.— J.  W.-M.  E.  M.^B.  C. 

— C.  S.— A.  R.-O.  S.—R.  B.— J.  S Bellgroves,  Ltd.— 
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DeCUMARIA    BARBARA.        A     HARDY    DECIDUOUS    CLIMBER. 
l-'LOWIiRS    WHITE,    SWEETLY    SCENTED. 
A.    UAPHIDES  ;     B.    I'OLLEN    GRAINS  ;      C.    AERIAL    ROOT    (MAGN.). 
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JOHN  MORTIMER  AND  THE 
ART   OF   HUSBANDRY, 

DURING  a  considerable  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  the  name  of  John 
Mortimer  and  his  book  on  the  art  of 
husbandry*  bulked  large  in  horticulture. 
Philip  Miller's  Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Dic- 
iionarij  of  1724  provides  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  that  gardener  was  indebted  to 
Mortimer  in  the  compilation  of  this,  his  first 
book  ;  and  all  through  Dr.  Johnson's  diction- 
ary Mortimer  is  quoted  for  words  connected 
with  husbandry,  gardening,  brewing,  and 
kindred  matters.  In  Johnson's  History  of 
linrjlish  Gardening  it  is  recorded  that 
Mortimer  was  a  retired  London  merchant 
who,  in  1G93,  having  purchased  the  estate  of 
Filiols,  in  Essex,  put  into  practice  there  his 
theories  relating  to  agriculture  and  other 
rural  pursuits.  Later,  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  changed  to  Toppingo  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  relates '  how,  in  1829,  Cedars  of 
Lebanon  of  large  size,  which  Mortimer 
had  raised  from  seeds  derived  from  cones  im- 
ported from  Syria,  were  still  thriving.  From 
other  sources  we  learn  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Somersetshire,  and  that  his  paternal  estate 
had  been  destroyed  by  inundations.    Mortimer 

•Title  of  1st  Edition.  The  Whole  Art  of  Huahaitdry,  or  the 
Way  of  Mfinafiinfj  nnit  Improvinjt  of  Land.  Being  a  complete 
■collection  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  subject,  either  by 
ancient  or  modern  authors,  with  many  additions  of  new 
experiments  and  improvements  not  treated  of  by  others, 
to  which  is  added  The  Countryman's  Kalender.  London  : 
Printed  by  I.  H.  for  H.  Mortlock,  at  the  Phoenix,  and 
1.  Robinson,  at  the  Golden  Lion,  in  St.  Paul's  Churohyard, 
MDOCVII. 


was  thrice  married,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
his  first  wife,  Dorothy  Cromwell,  was  a 
daughter  of  Richard  and  a  grand-daughter  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Protector. 

As  appears  from  the  many  editions  which 
were  published,  Mortimer's  book  had  a  great 
success.  It  first  appeared  in  1707,  again  in 
1708,  1709,  1712,  1714,  1716,  in  Dublin  in 
1721,  and  the  latest  edition,  by  his  grandson, 
in  1761.  In  1727  a  translation  was  published 
in  Sweden. 

The  first  portion  is  entirely  devoted  to  agri- 
culture, and  part  of  the  second  to  brewing 
and  other  matters  unconnected  with  horticul- 
ture. Such  interesting  subjects  as  current 
prices,  wages,  ttc,  enhance  the  value  of  the 
book  to  the  general  reader.  The  several  parts 
are  cleverlj'  arranged,  and  the  matter  con- 
densed in  a  manner  uncommon  for  the  period. 
Accura.cy  is  most  painfidly  lacking  in  the 
part  devoted  to  the  garden,  many  plants 
being  described  more  than  once  under  dif- 
ferent names,  and  in  some  instances  under 
different  sections.  It  is,  in  a  word,  a  plain,  un- 
demonstrative treatise,  and  present-day 
readers  will  search  its  pages  in  vain  for  fine 
writing  like  that  of  Lawson,  for  the  quips  and 
loving  remarks  of  Parkinson,  the  classical 
allusions  of  Evelyn,  or  the  unique  comparisons 
of  Ralph  Austen. 

The  purely  horticultural  part  of  the  book 
runs  to  about  240  pages  and  embraces  in  separ- 
ate sections  vegetables,  shrubs,  the  green- 
house, flowers  and  fruit.  Taking  them  seriatim 
and  the  more  interesting  points  in  each,  we 
may  note  that  the  author  strongly  recom- 
mended that  all  ground  should  be  trenched, 
the  top  spit  to  be  turned  into  the  bottom 
and  the  under  spit  transferred  to  the  sur- 
face, objectors  to  the  practice  being  re- 
minded that  ground  trenched  in  autumn  be- 
came so  mellowed  by  exposure  during  winter 
and  enriched  by  manure  applied  in  spring  that 
it  was  quite  fertile  at  that  season.  Another 
point  he  argued  was  the  need  of  rotation  in 
cropping,  and  among  other  remarks  of  a 
general  nature  mention  may  be  made  of  that 
advising  the  reductions  of  buds  and  shoots, 
and  the  lifting  of  bulbs  immediately  subse- 
quent to  withering  of  foliage.  In  the  article 
on  Artichokes,  of  which  three  kinds  were  culti- 
vated, the  desirability  of  leaving  only  two  or 
three  "  slips  "  to  each  plant  is  recorded. 
Broad  Beans  were  to  be  sown  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  the  pods  when  ready  "  cut  oflr  with 
a  knife."  Late  Cauliflowers  ware  to  be  lifted 
and  "  set  "  in  a  greenhouse  to  yield  a  supply 
during  winter,  and  Hotspur  Peas  were  said  to 
be  ready  to  use  in  May  from  sowings  in  early 
autumn,  while  the  Sugar  Pea,  which  is  being 
largely  cultivated  at  the  present  time,  was 
strongly  recommended.  The  seeds  of  Peas 
were  by  some  cultivators  dibbled  single  in 
rows.  From  all  this  it  is  apparent  that  there 
were  gardeners  200  years  ago  who  knew  their 
business. 

Besides  crops  usual  in  kitchen  gardens 
at  the  present  day  a  large  number  of  others 
long  ago  suppressed  are  also  mentioned,  and 
it  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  find  double 
Violets  among  them,  these  and  Lavender  hav- 
ing been  requisitioned  as  edging  plants. 
Roses  also  appear  in  this  section,  and  such 
fruits  as  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Strawberries, 
and  Raspberries.  The  close  clipping  of  Goose- 
berries is  condemned,  and  the  futility  of  what 
appears  to  have  been  the  common  practice  of 
bundling  together  strong  and  weak  canes 
is  pointed  out.  The  chapter  descriptive  of 
shrubs  calls  for  no  comment,  but  that  portion 
in  which  greenhouse  subjects  are  treate<l  must 
briefly  be  referred  to,  because  it  proves  that 
greenhouses  which  at  that  time  were  struc- 
tures for  the  preservation  of  greens  (Ever- 
greens) during  winter  were  not  at  all  uncom- 
mon.   Mortimer  passes  in  rapid  review  several 


kinds  of  greenhouse  more  or  less  adapted  to 
the  purpose :  the  sunk  pit  protected  with 
wooden  shutters,  and  others,  including  the 
most  expensive,  the  walls  of  which  were 
lined  with  Dutch  tiles  and  lighted  by 
means  of  glass  casements.  Heating  was 
efi'ected  in  all  sorts  of  ways : — by  char- 
coal in  pans,  by  fires  lit  in  holes  in  the  floor, 
by  "  fire  hung  up,"  by  "  trils  made  under 
the  floor  to  convey  warmth  from  the  stoves 
made  on  the  backside  of  the  house."  Those 
conversant  with  the  essayists  of  that  period 
will  remember  the  description  of  a  greenhouse, 
which  reads  rather  like  that  of  a  winter  gar- 
den, and  which  appeared  in  the  Tatler  of 
June  1,  1710,  fully  confirming  Mortimer's 
statements.  Both  are  alike  also  in  the  list  of 
tender  exotics,  inasmuch  as  eacli  is  ludicrously 
brief.  Mortimer's  comprises  Solanum  Capsicas- 
trum.  Citrons,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  Lemons, 
Oranges,  Capsicums,  Pomegranates,  the  Pine 
Apple  and  the  Tulip  tree!  But  in  other  sec- 
tions mention  is  made  of  plants,  e.g.,  Cannas, 
Cyclamens,  Ramondia  pyreniaca,  Opuntias, 
tender  Jasmines  and  Passifloras  which  were 
to  be  preserved  over  winter  in  the  green- 
ouse. 

Concerning  the  flower  garden  the  author 
chronicles  no  advance  on  previous  writers. 
He  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
magnificent  gardens  which  had  been,  and 
at  that  time  were  being,  laid  out  on  the  great 
estates.  His  idea  for  a  flower  garden  was  a 
"  long  square  "  lying  close  to  the  house  vith 
a  principal  walk  in  the  middle  leading  from 
the  most  frequented  room  in  the  house.  It 
was  to  be  fenced  with  a  brick  wall  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other,  but  if  a  "  quick  "  fence 
were  adopted,  then  Holly  was  the  best.  The 
"  inward  "  quarters  were  to  be  divided  by 
clipped  hedges  of  Codlins,  Cherries,  Plums, 
Quinces,  Cratiegus  pyraeantha,  &c.,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  their  blossoms,  but  partly 
also  for  their  fruit.  "  Greens  "  cut  in 
"  chequer-work  "  are  also  noted.  The  best 
walks  for  winter  were  "  reckoned  those 
paved  with  broad  stones,"  of  which  at  pre- 
sent we  are  seeing  so  much.  "  Walks  of 
grass  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  summer," 
of  which  also  there  are  many  modern  ex- 
amples, but  in  addition  to  these  several  other 
kinds  of  walks  are  described.  Incidentally 
we  learn  that  the  flowers  were  arranged  in 
beds  bordered  with  wooden  rails.  Anemones, 
Auriculas,  of  which  '"  the  double  sort  is  the 
most  rare  and  the  Windsor  Auricula  the 
most  splendid,"  Gillyflowers,  which  were 
carefully  disbudded  to  one  or  two  blooms, 
Pinks,  in  which  the  China  Pink  is  included, 
and  which  have  always  been  regarded  as  first 
cultivated  by  Fairchild  about  the  year  1713, 
the  "  double  Pheasant-eye  "  named  here 
also  for  the  first  time.  Ranunculus,  Stocks 
and  Tulips  were  the  chief  plants  cultivated ; 
and  of  other  plants  mentioned  none  were 
novelties  at  that  period.  Bacchus-bole  and 
Dorothea  are  two  which  Miller  quotes  in  1724, 
but  they  were  strange  to  him.  Not  improb- 
ably they  are  merely  names  of  some  florists' 
flowers,  the  latter  almost  certainly  a  Carna- 
tion, and  perhaps  also  the  first-named. 

There  yet  remains  to  examine  the  section 
devoted  to  fruits,  the  culture  of  which  would 
appear  to  have  given  the  author  the  greatest 
pleasure.  In  cert.iiin  matters,  as  in  dwarfing 
trees,  he  is  less  advanced  than  some  of  his 
predecessors,  but  many  remarks  point  him  out 
as  a  careful  experimentalist.  For  example,  he 
trained  some  of  his  orchard  trees  "  fan- 
fashion,"  or,  as  we  now  term  it,  as  open  bushes. 
One  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  Apples 
ha  cousideretl  to  be  dryness  at  the  root  at 
the  time  of  blos.soming,  and  as  one  means  of 
inducing  a  condition  of  fruitfulness,  summer 
pruning  is  recommended.  An  interesting  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  fruits  is  given.  Of 
Apjjles  quite  120  sorts  are  noted.  It 
Ls  amazing  to  read  that  the  Golden  Pij)- 
pin  was  "  the  best  of  Apples  for  cyder, 
eating,   and   baking."     Of  very  old   varieties 
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note  may  be  made  of  the  Golden  Rennet,  the 
Leather  Coat,  which  is  here  said  to  be  "  an  ex- 
traordinary good  bearer,"  which  I  do  not  find  to 
be  the  caae.  There  is  also  the  Bartlet,  the  John 
Apple,  indissolubly  associated  with  Sir  John 
Falstaff;  Queenings,  and  Pomewater,  this  latter 
constantly  cropping  up  in  old  literature.  It  is 
here  "  indifferent  and  long  lasting  *'  ;  earlier,  it 
was  soon  past ;  the  Margaret,  the  Jennetin,  the 
Codling,  the  Cat's  Head.  Fillets  (Violets),  and  the 
Short  Start  (Court  Pendu).  The  Devonshire  Quar- 
rington  was  then  new,  and  the  King  Apple  of  that 
period  was  early  and  so  cannot  be  identical  with 
Warner's  King,  as  has  been  supposed.  Several 
have  synonyms.  Of  Pears  about  140  names  are 
noted.  Mortimer  introduced  several  French 
varieties,  but  his  nomenclature  is  almost  beyond 
recognition.  "  BBevre  '*  does  duty  for  beurre, 
and  for  Virgoulee  we  have  "  Virgo,  lair."  The 
"  Early  Susan,"  "  little  bigger  than  a  Cherry." 
was  the  first  to  ripen,  and  he  mentions  several 
Katherines.  of  which  the  red  was  the  best,  and 
this  was  the  commonest,  too — "  as  red  as  is  a 
Katherine  Pear."  Some  50  Peaches  are  named. 
of  which  "  the  Ricket  Peach  hath  lately  gained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  best  "—this  probably 
a  seedling  of  Picket's,  a  nurseryman  of  Hogsdon. 
"  Malacotounes."  we  are  told,  are  "  Apples  with 
cotton  on  them  !"  At  this  period  they  were  not 
much  valued.  Salway,  it  may  be  mentioned,  is 
a  modern  Malacoton.  A  short  Husbandman's 
Kalender  of  40  pages  completes  the  book.  This 
Kalender  is  arranged  in  the  manner  usual  durint; 
a  very  long  period,  and  contains  nothing  out  of 
the  common,  though  in  the  list  of  fruits  in  use 
and  of  plants  in  flower  are  some  not  mentioned  in 
the  bodv  of  the  book.     U.  P.  Brotkerston. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


CATTLEYA   IRIS   KING   EDWARD   Vn. 

Cattleya  Iris,  a  beautiful  hybrid  between  C. 
bicolor  and  C.  Dowiana  aurea,  raised  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.  some  years  ago,  has  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  most  varying  of  hybrid  Cattleyas. 
All  the  forms  are  handsome,  but  some  few  exceed 
the  rest  in  size  and  colour.  One  of  the  best  varie- 
ties is  that  known  as  King  Edward  VII.,  illus- 
trated in  fig.  114.  The  photograph  was  taken 
from  a  flower  in  the  collection  of  H.  S.  Goodson, 
Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill,  Putney.  The  petalj 
are  very  broad  and  indicate  strongly  the  influ- 
ence of  C.  Dowiana.  Both  sepals  and  petals  aro 
of  the  colour  of  old  gold,  with  a  slight  rose  shade. 
The  side  lobes  of  the  Up,  much  shorter  than  the 
fleshy,  white  column,  are  cream-white,  tinged  and 
veined  with  pale  rose,  the  broad  front  lobe  be  in/; 
magenta-rose,  with  red  veining  from  the  base  to 
the  centre. 

CATTLEYA  GASKELLIANA  "DELIGHT." 
This  charming  white  Cattleya  was  a  special 
favourite  with  the  late  Marquis  de  Wavrin, 
who  was  a  keen  collector  of  distinct  forms  of 
large-flowered  Cattleyas,  and  one  of  the  best 
authorities  on  their  respective  merits.  The 
flowers  are  about  7  inches  across,  and  of  a  clear, 
silvery-white  colour,  the  base  of  the  lip  having 
white  lines  on  a  chrome-yellow  ground,  and, 
in  front,  a  marbled  blotch  of  Parma  Violet 
colour — a  very  uncommon  tint  for  Cattleya  Gas- 
kelliana.  A  three-flowered  inflorescence,  taken 
from  a  plant  acquired  when  the  Wavrin  collec- 
tion was  distributed,  is  sent  by  Francis 
W'ellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  Common,  Woking. 

L.^LIOCATTLEYA  WALTER  GOTT. 
A  PRETTY  new  hybrid,  between  Cattleya  bi- 
color and  Lfelio-Cattleya  Bletchleyensis  (C.  War- 
scewiczii  X  L.  tenebrosa),  has  flowered  with 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  and  has  been 
named  after  Mr.  Gott,  who  has  charge  of  their 
Orchid-raising  department.  As  with  all  the  hy- 
brids of  C.  bicolor,  the  influence  of  that  parent 
is  clearly  shown,  but  the  introduction  of  L.-C. 
Bletchleyensis    has    resulted    in    a    very    pretty 


flower.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  bronzy-yellow, 
the  lip  deep  magenta  in  front,  with  a  cream- 
white  base.  Being  of  hybrid  parentage  on  one 
side,  the  batch  raised  will  no  doubt  give  many 
distinct  varieties. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•  The  Book  of  Nature  Study. 

This  volume  maintains  the  high  standard  set 
in  those  already  pulilished.     In  the  earlier  chap- 


Sprengel,   the  pioneer  of  investigations  into  the 
relations  between  flowers  and  insects. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Scotch  Fir,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  features  of  biological 
interest,  and  this  section  of  the  book  concludes 
with  a  few  general  notes  on  pollination  and  the 
dispersal  of  seeds,  with  a  brief  scheme  of  classi- 
fication, indicating  the  systematic  position  of  the 
types  described.  Good  Scots  will  rejoice  to  find 
the  Ling  (Calluna  vulgaris)  described  as  Heather, 
while  the  two  common  species  of  Erica  are  re- 
ferred to  as  Heaths. 


Fig.    114. — CATTLEYA     X     IRIS    "KING    EDWARD    VII." 


ters,  Dr.  Lang  continues  to  deal  in  an  interesting 
way  with  the  life  histories  of  various  common 
flowering  plants,  many  of  which  are  illustrated 
by  excellent  coloured  plates.  Parasites,  such  as 
the  Dodder,  and  insectivorous  plants,  like  the 
Sundew  and  Butterworts,  come  in  for  a  share  of 
attention,  as  does  also  the  ^A'illow  Herb,  with  its 
curious  pollination  mechanism,  first  described  by 

•  Edited  by  Bretland  Farmer,  D.Sc,  F.R.S.     Vol.  iv. 
(The  Caiton  Press.) 


Ferns,  mosses,  fungi,  and  lichens  have  Been 
treated  in  a  special  section,  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  good  photographs.  Those  of  the 
lichens  are  particularly  clear,  and  show  struc- 
tural details  clearly  enough  for  purposes  of  iden- 
tification. 

The  concluding  chapter  constitutes  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  .(Ecology — a  novel  feature 
in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  author  deals  with 
woodland    vecetation,    referring   more  especially 
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to  the  common  plant-associations  characteristic 
of  commons,  heaths,  and  moors.  A  useful  fea- 
ture is  the  bibliography  at  the  end  of  each 
section. 

Tropical  Cultures. 

The  Belgian  Ministere  des  Colonies  has  issued 
recently  two  handbooks  on  the  cultivation  of 
economic  plants  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  which  may 
prove  of  service  to  British  cultivators  in  adjoin- 
ing territories.*  The  first,  on  rubber-yielding 
plants,  treats  of  Landolphia,  Funtumia  and  other 
genera  belonging  to  the  Apocynacese  ;  of  Hevea 
brasiliensis ;  of  Ficus  elastica  and  other  species 
of  Ficus;  of  Castilloa  elastica  and  C.  Tunu;  and 
of  Manihot  Glaziovii.  Full  particulars  are  given 
of  each  operation,  from  propagation,  by  seed  or 
otherwise,  to  the  collecting,  preparing  and  pack- 
ing of  the  rubber.  Much  of  the  contents  con- 
sists of  the  results  of  experiments  in  relation  to 
growth,  yield,  and  quality  of  latex,  as  deter- 
mined by  soil,  climate  and  other  factors.  There 
are  a  good  many  illustrations  of  individual  trees 
and  of  plantations,  with  particulars  of  size  and 
age.  The  experiments  have  been  carried  on  in 
various  distant  places,  but  chiefly  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Eala,  on  the  river  Congo,  at  the  Equa- 
tor. 

The  second  work  is  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
Coffee  and  Cocoa,  from  which  we  learn  that, 
owing  to  over-production  of  the  fonner, 
prices  are  not  remunerative.  Africa  is  the 
home  of  the  genus  Coffea,  of  which  about  a 
score  of  species  are  known,  and,  apart  from  the 
familiar  C.  arabica  and  C.  liberica.  which  fur- 
nish practically  all  the  Coffee  of  commerce,  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  C.  Arnoldiana, 
C.  aruwimiensis,  C.  Dewevrei,  C.  Royauxii,  C. 
canephora  var.  sankuruensis  and  var.  kouiluen- 
sis,  and  C.  congensis  var.  Chalotii.  For  the  re- 
sults we  refer  to  the  original  source. 


HARDY  HEATHS. 

(Continued  from  page  241.) 
E.  Mackah. — A  profuse  autumn-flowering 
species  found  in  Spain  and  in  Galway,  Ireland. 
Intermediate  between  E.  ciliaris  and  E.  Tetra- 
lix,  it  ia  considered  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
of  these  two  species.  Synonyms  used  in  some 
nurseries  and  gardens  are  E.  llackaiana  and  E. 
Tetralix  var.  Mackayana.  The  small  leaves  are 
dark  green  above,  nearly  white  beneath.  The 
flower-heads  are  somewhat  umbellate,  purplish- 
pink,  deeper  in  colour  than  E.  Tetralix,  which 
the  flowers  most  resemble. 

E.  MEDITERBANEA. — This  Heath  is  a  native  of 
South-west  France,  Spain,  and  Ireland,  in  Gal- 
way and  Mayo.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best 
of  our  taller-growing,  spring-flowering  Heaths. 
Here  and  there  a  few  tips  were  damaged  by  the 
severe  weather  last  winter,  but  it  is  a  hardier 
species  than  E.  arborea,  E.  australis,  and  E.  lusi- 
tanica.  This  is  a  grand  plant  for  naturalising 
in  the  more  open  places  in  the  woodland. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers — reddish-pink, 
with  prominent  black  anthers — makes  it  one  of 
the  best  .species  to  plant  for  effect  in  a  setting  of 
the  varied  shades  of  green  of  trees.  From 
March  to  May  the  bushes,  4  feet  to  5  feet  in 
height,  are  covered  with  blossoms.  Wild  speci- 
mens of  this  height  have  been  found  on  mountain 
bogs  in  Ireland,  wliile  under  very  favourable  con- 
ditions specimens  sometimes  attain  a  heiglit  of 
12  or  more  feet.  In  cultivation  there  are  two 
forms,  one  having  much  richer  coloured 
blossoms  than  the  other.  The  white  variety 
alba  differs  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  the 
flowers,  being  similar  to  the  type  in  stature. 
Var.  glanca  is  a  low-growing  plant,  with 
glaucous-green  foliage ;  var.  hibernica  is  found 
in     Ireland ;     var.     nana    is    a    dwarf,    compact 

"1.  Manual  fratique  de  la  culture  et  de  VEj^ploitation  dea 
Essences  CaoutchouiiUres  ijuliginces  et  introduites  au  Congo 
Beige. 

2.  Mmual  Pratique  de  la  culture  du  Cafiier  et  du  Cacao'jer 
«u  Congo  liclge. 


plant,  and  var.  hybrida  a  natural  hybrid  between 
E.  carnea  and  E.  mediterranea.  This  is  truly 
a  very  valuable  plant,  for  at  the  present  time 
(September)  it  is  covered  with  buds  almost 
on  the  point  of  opening,  while  in  winter,  and 
especially  in  February  and  March,  the  reddish 
flowers  are  delightful,  even  though  they  may 
liave  been  covered  with  snow  for  several  weeks 
or  have  been  subjected  to  as  much  as  20'"'  of 
frost. 

E.      MULTiFLORA. — A     native     of     South-west 
Europe,    and,    according    to    Nicholson's    Die- 
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Fig.    115 — FASCIATION  IN  LILIUM    DALMATICUM. 
(From  a  photograph  supplied  by  Mr.  Elwes.) 

tinnary  of  Gardfvlnfj,  introduced  into  this 
country  from  France  in  1731.  The  nam©  multi- 
flora,  is  particularly  appropriate  for  this 
plant,  as  both  mature  specimens,  2  feet  in 
height,  and  young  plants,  4  inches  high,  are 
c(3vered  with  blossoms.  These  are  white, 
disposed  in  racemose  corymbs,  the  brown 
anthers  being  prominent.     It  is  an  autumn  and 


early-winter  flowering  species.     A  synonym  is  E. 
peduncularis,  J.  and  0.   Presl. 

E.  scoPARiA. — This  species  is  found  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean  region.  It  is  a  tall, 
slender-growing  species,  but  of  little  value  in 
gardens,  the  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  late 
summer,  being  greenish  in  colour.  Synonyms  are 
E.  arborea,  Hort.,  and  E.  virgulata,  Wendl. 

E.  STRIOTA. — Synonyms  for  E.  stricta  are  : — 
E.  Corsica,  D.C.,  E.  multicaulis,  Salisb.,  E. 
pendula,  Wendl.,  E.  ramulosa,  Viv.,  and  E. 
terminalis,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  The 
plant  forms  a  pretty  bush,  6  feet  in  height, 
covered  in  July  and  August  with  purplish-red 
flowers,  nearly  every  growth  terminating  with 
an  umbel  of  a  dozen  or  more  blossoms.  It  is  a 
native  of  South-western  Europe,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country  in  1756. 

E.  Tetralix. — This  is  known  as  the  "  Cross- 
leaved  Heath,"  the  leaves  being  arranged  on  the 
stems  in  whorls  of  fours  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  greyish-green  hue  of  the  foliage  and  the 
drooping  pink,  wax-like  flowers  give  the  plants  a 
choice-looking  appearance.  It  flowers  during 
•July  and  August,  averaging  a  foot  in  height. 
E.  Tretalix  is  abundant  on  moors  and  bogs  in 
Britain  and  North  and  Western  Europe  to 
Russia.  A  number  of  forms  have  been  given 
varietal  names.  Alba,  as  the  name  denotes,  has 
white  flowers;  var.  Lawsoniana  is  similar  in 
colour  to  the  type,  but  more  compact  and  smaller 
growing;  there  is  also  less  of  the  greyish  tint  on 
the  foliage.  Var.  mollis  has  white  flowers  and 
distinct  greyish  leaves.  Var.  Stuartii  is  smaller- 
growing  than  the  type,  while  the  ground-colour 
of  the  corolla  near  the  base  is  \yhite.  Var.  rubra 
is  richer  in  colour. 

E.  VAGANs. — This  Heath  is  popularly  known  as 
the  "  Cornish  Heath,"  being  a  common  wild 
plant  in  that  county ;  it  is  also  a  native  of  South- 
western Europe.  It  flowers  from  July  to 
September,  attaining  a  height  of  12  inches  to 
2  feet,  and  has  light  purple  blossoms.  There  are 
three  distinct  forms  or  varieties  in  addition  to 
the  type — var.  alba,  white;  var.  grandiflora,  an 
improved  E.  vagans;  and  var.  rubra,  rose- 
coloured.  The  stamens  in  this  species  and  the 
varieties  are  prominent,  extending  outside  the 
corolla,  not  with  the  anthers  pressed  against  the 
style,  a  characteristic  of  most  of  the  species,  the 
other  notable  exceptions  being  E.  mediterranea 
and  E.  multiflora.     A.  0. 

(i'o  be  continued.) 


FASCIATION  IN  LILIUM  DALMATICUM. 

The  specimen  of  a  fasciated  stem  of  Liliuin 
dalmaticum  (see  Fig.  115)  has  been  reproduced 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes.  Fas- 
ciation  is  one  of  the  commonest  abnormalities  in 
plants,  but  it  is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  Liliums 
when  grown  under  high  culture.  Specimens 
of  L.  auratum,  for  instance,  are  sent  to  us  every 
season  in  plenty,  some  examples  bearing  an 
extraordinary  number  of  flowers.  We  do  not 
remember,  however,  a  similar  instance  in  L.  dal- 
maticum, although,  in  JIasters'  Teratology,  L. 
Martagon  is  included  in  the  list  of  species  111 
wliich  fasciation  had  occurred  in  some  degree. 
Mr.  Elwes'  specimen  bore  as  many  as  366  flowers 
and  buds,  of  which  alrout  one-half  did  not  open. 
With  respect  to  L.  dalmaticum,  Mr.  Elwes  now 
states  that  he  thinks  this  Lily  should  be  con- 
sidered as  a  distinct  species,  notwithstanding  that 
in  his  own  Monograph  of  the  genus,  and  by  other 
writers,  it  lias  been  treated  as  a  variety  of  L. 
Martagon.  L.  dalmaticum  is  much  more  robust  in 
growth.  Some  of  the  batch  of  seedlings  from 
which  the  f.asciated  stem  was  cut  were  more  tiian 
6  feet  in  heiglit.  The  dense,  woolly  pubescence  of 
the  buds,  though,  like  the  flowers,  variable  in 
coloui,  distinguishes  the  plant  from  any  form  of 
L.   Martagon  known  to  Mr.   Elwes. 
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A  STRAWBERRY  CENSUS. 

The  Strawberry  crop  is  not  less  important  in 
private  gardens  than  in  commercial  establish- 
ments. It  is  such  a  generally  popular  dessert 
fruit  that  we  suppose  there  are  few  gardens  of 
any  pretension  in  this  country  where  anxious 
consideration  is  not  given  to  the  culture  of  the 
plant.  In  the  greater  number,  provision  is  made 
not  only  for  the  cultivation  of  Strawberries  out- 
of-doors  but  also  for  forcing  them  in  glasshouses 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  season  of  ripe  fruits. 
Such  is  the  importance  of  the  crop  that  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  those  engaged  in  cultivation 
to  take  every  means  in  their  power  to  ascertain 
which  varieties  are  best  suited  for  their  particular 
requirements.  It  may  be  admitted  at  once  that 
the  qualities  desired  in  a  Strawberry  grown  solely 
for  domestic  purposes  are  not  identical  with  those 
required  in  the  fruit  raised  for  the  supply  of 
the  general  public.  If  a  variety  has  the  quality 
of  good  flavour  in  a  marked  degree,  but  lacks 
vigour  of  habit  and  free-cropping  qualities,  or, 
if  it  has  fruits  which  have  not  the  necessary 
texture  and  solidity  of  flesh  to  enable  them  to 
remain  good  after  being  carried  long  dis- 
tances, it  is  scarcely  one  that  will  commend  itself 
to  commercial  gardeners.  At  the  same  time, 
if  these  latter  characteristics  can  be  obtained 
in  a  variety  which  also  possesses  the  most  estim- 
able quality,  namely,  that  of  flavour,  there  is 
every  reason  ^^  hy  it  should  be  as  popular  in  the 
commercial  gardens  and  markets  aa  in  private 
establishments. 

From  time  to  time  letters  are  addressed  to  us 
on  this  question  of  variety.  In  some  cases  the 
writers  relate  their  experience  in  the  case  of  a 
particular  kind  ;  in  others,  they  ask  for  advice  in 
the  important  matter  of  selection.  For  these 
reasons  it  appeared  to  us  that  a  census  of  Straw- 
berries would  be  interestmg  and  instructive, 
and,  therefore,  occasion  was  taken  during  the 
past  season,  when  writing  to  a  number  of  corre- 
spondents in  relation  to  the  hardy  fruit  crops, 
to  address  to  these  same  correspondents  certain 
questions  respecting  Strawberries.  Nearly  200 
cultivators  were  good  enough  to  send  us  the  in- 
formation required.  The  correspondents  were, 
for  the  greater  part,  head  gardeners  in  private 
establishments,  but  the  list  also  included  many 
market-gardeners,  nurserymen  and  amateur  fruit- 
growers. The  compilers  of  the  returns  were  asked 
to  name  the  best  early,  the  best  mid-season,  and 
the  best  late  fruiting  varieties ;  also,  the  best 
varieties  for  forcing,  the  best  varieties  from  the 
point  of  view  of  flavour  and  the  best  varieties  in- 
troduced since  1900.  In  each  case  it  was  the  bept 
three  that  were  asked  for.  The  results  clearly 
show  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  Royal 
Sovereign,  which  is  cultivated  in  many  gardens 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  varieties,  it  being 
used  alike  for  cultivation  out-of-doors  and  for 
forcing  in  the  houses.  Whether  this  is  a  wise 
policy  is  doubtful.  Not  only  is  there  greater 
interest  when  more  variety  is  cultivated,  but, 
owing  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  varieties,  to  their 
late  or  early-blooming  characters,  and  to  their 
general  habit,  some  are  likely  to  succeed  in  parti- 
cular seasons  when  certain  others  fail.  In  the 
task  of  maintaining  a  supply  as  long  as  possible 
it  is  equally  important  that  at  least  a  selection 
of  the  known  varieties  should  be  cultivated. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  cases  correspondents 
named  that  variety  alone  instead  of  enumerating 
three,  therefore,  in  order  to  give  the  variety  the 
place  it  should  occupy  in  the  census,  in  such 
cases  the  one  return  was  counted  three  times,  this 
method,  of  course,  being  extended  to  all  varieties 
returned  in  a  similar  manner.  We  know  that  in 
a  census  of  this  kind  the  results  merely  indicate 
what  varieties  are  grown  and  appreciated  most 
com.monly  rather  than  an  exact  determination  as 
to  which  are  really  the  better  sorts.  Some  of  the 
newer  varieties  would  probably  have  figured  more 
prominently  in  the  lists  if  they  were  more  widely 
distribut.ed.  However,  it  is  satisfactory  that  in 
several  cases  they  are  mentioned.  The  Laxton, 
for  instance,  which  has  been  in  cultivation  only 
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a  few  years,  occupies  the  third  position  in  the 
voting  for  early-fruiting  varieties.  A  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  were  mentioned,  over  and  above 
those  shown  in  the  tables,  it  having  been  deemed 
expedient  to  omit  all  tl\ose  which  gained  but  one 
vote.  There  were  15  of  such  varieties  in  the  first 
table,  namely,  that  for  the  best  early  Strawberries. 

There  have  been  occasional  complaints  during 
the  past  few  years  that  the  habit  of  certain 
varieties,  such,  for  instance,  as  Royal  Sov- 
ereign, has  shown  deterioration,  and,  in  our 
own  columns  the  writer  of  an  article  three  years 
ago  maintained  that  it  had  become  necessary  to 
find  a  substitute  for  this  variety  in  commer- 
cial gardens.  Without  entering,  at  the  moment, 
into  the  geneial  question  of  deterioration  of 
varieties,  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
Strawberries,  like  most  other  plants,  may  be  kept 
in  the  greatest  vigour  for  the  longest  period  by 
obtaining  fresh  stock  occasionally  from  a  dis- 
tance, just  as  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  get 
fresh  seed  tubers  in  the  case  of  Potatos. 

It  will  be  generally  conceded  that  modern 
Strawberries  excel  the  older  sorts  in  many   im- 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

ByW.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  LawrencEj 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Oncidiurn  Kramerianiim  and  0.  Papilio. — A 
light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house  is  suitable  for 
plants  of  the  butterfly  Orchids,  Oncidium  Kra- 
merianum  and  0.  Papilio.  They  may  be  grown  in 
shallow  pans  or  baskets,  with  just  a  thin  layer  of 
compost  to  root  in.  The  flower-stems  of  these 
plants  will  continue  to  send  out  flowers  for  a  long 
period,  for  each  flower  as  it  fades  is  succeeded 
by  another.  But  those  who  wish  to  have  strong 
plants  and  good  flowers,  should  remove  the 
flower-spikes  after  they  have  produced  three  or 
four  bloDms.  Afford  the  plants  plenty  of  water 
at  all  times. 

Onridium. — In  the  cool  house  the  Brazilian 
Oncidiums.  such  as  0.  Forbesii,  O.  crispum,  and 
0.  varicosum  are  now  developing  their  flower- 
spikes,  and  strong,  well-rooted  plants  may  be 
allowed  to  bloom,  but  in  the  case  of  small  and 
weakly  plants  the  spikes  should  be  removed  as 
soon  as  they  appear.  These  plants  produce 
strong,  many-branched  flower-spikes  within  a  few 
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Fig.  ii6. — new  perpetual-fruiting  strawberry  atkin's  continuity, 

(Received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  September  28.) 


(See  also  p.  237.) 


portant  characteristics,  but  particularly  in  size 
of  fruit  and  heavy  cropping.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  whilst  these  qualities  in  them- 
selves have  given  general  satisfaction,  it  is  never- 
theless desirable  that  even  greater  efforts  should 
be  made  to  develop  good  flavour,  such,  for 
instance,  as  is  found  in  British  Queen. 

In  the  perpetual-fruiting  varieties  there  ap- 
pears to  be  the  promise  of  considerable  improve- 
ment. Twj  varieties  of  this  section,  recently 
distinguished  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Award  of  Merit,  have  shown  marked 
superiority,  both  in  size  and  flavour,  and  these 
may  be  expected  to  still  further  prolong  the 
season  of  first-clacs  Strawberries,  which,  at  the 
best,  is  very  short.  We  give  illustrations,  from 
drawings  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  of  these 
varieties,  Atkins'  Continuity  and  Laxton's  Per- 
petual. Further  tables  will  be  published  in  the 
next  issue. 


months  after  being  imported,  and  the  plants 
quickly  exhaust  themselves  if  allowed  to  retain 
these  spikes  for  too  long  a  time.  Plants  that  are 
only  semi-established  or  badly  rooted,  if  allowed 
to  develop  such  spikes,  gradually  but  surely 
dwindle  away,  notwithstanding  that  everything 
is  done  for  them  as  regards  care  and  cultivation. 
Therefore,  cut  the  spikes  immediately  the  flowers 
are  fully  expanded  and  place  them  in  water, 
where  they  will  remain  fresh  for  a  considerable 
period.  While  these  plants  are  developing  their 
flower-spikes,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  get 
very  dry,  or  the  flower-buds  may  drop  off  and  the 
spikes  will  be  useless.  Plants  of  0.  concolor  that 
have  made  np  their  new  pseudo-bulbs  will  not 
require  anything  like  so  much  water  as  they 
needed  during  the  growing  period,  but  they  must 
not  be  kept  so  dry  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel. 

DendrohUivi. — The  Dendrobiums  must  now  be 
often  examined,  and  any  plants  that  have  made 
up  their  growths  should  be  removed  to  the  rest- 
ing   house.     Plants    of    the    evergreen    section. 


which  includes  D.  thyrsiflorum,  D.  densiflorum, 
D.  Griflithianum,  D.  Bronckartianum,  and  D. 
Farmeri,  that  have  finished  their  growth,  may 
also  be  removed  from  their  growing  quarters  to 
a  cooler  and  better  ventilated  atmosphere, 
but  they  should  not  be  kept  quite  so  dry  at  the 
root  as  those  of  the  D.  nobile  section.  D. 
suavissimum  and  D.  chrysotoxum  thrive  and 
bloom  very  well  if  kept  in  the  growing  house  ; 
they  merely  require  sufficient  water  to  keep- 
the  pseudo-bulbs  and  the  leaves  fresh  and  plump. 
The  deciduous  D.  aureum  (heterocarpum)  will 
soon  be  pushing  out  flower-buds  from  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  formed  last  year,  but  the  plants  should  be- 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  resting  house  till  the 
buds  have  about  half  developed,  at  which  time 
they  will  need  more  warmth  to  assist  their 
expansion. 

Deciduous  Calanthes. — Plants  of  the  C.  Veitchii. 
and  C.  vestita  section  are  now  showing  their 
flower-spikes  from  the  base  of  the  new  bulbs,  and 
it  is  important  that  each  plant  be  given  addi- 
tional spa<?e.  To  meet  this  requirement  we  fill 
up  the  space  recently  occupied  by  the  deciduous 
Dendrobiums  with  the  largest  and  most  forward 
of  the  plants,  elevating  them  well  up  to  the  roof 
glass,  and  so  arranged  that  every  plant  obtains 
its  full  share  of  sunlight,  shading  after  this  date 
being  unnecessaiy.  The  extra  light  will  in- 
vigorate and  solidify  the  bulbs  and  counteract 
spot  in  the  leaves.  The  smaller  plants  that  re- 
njain  in  their  growing  quarters  are  rearranged 
and  treated  likewise.  The  bulbs,  though  con- 
siderably advanced,  stiU  require  plenty  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  at  each  alternate  watering  weak 
liquid  cow  manure  may  be  applied,  but  it  should 
be  discontinued  when  the  leaves  begin  to  change 
colour.  After  that  stage  a  moderate  amount  of 
clear  rain-water  should  be  afforded  until  all  the 
flowers  are  expanded,  when  water  should  be 
gradually  withheld.  Calanthes  of  the  C.  Regnieri 
section  that  are  now  in  full  growth  will  also 
require  extra  sunlight,  which  will  cause  the  soil 
to  dry  np  quickly  and  necessitate  the  applica- 
tion of  more  water  to  the  roots.  If  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  others  were  when  in  fuU 
growth,  these  plants  should  make  large,  plump, 
pseudo-bulbs  and  commence  to  open  their  flowers 
soon  after  those  of  the  C.  Veitchii  section  are- 
over. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royat  Gardens,  Frogmore.- 
Latc  Grapes. — The  latest  varieties  should  now 
be  perfectly  ripened,  and  the  chief  object 
is  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible.  The  atmospheric  tempera- 
ture at  night  should  not  be  less  than  50°. 
During  bright,  genial  weather  it  may  rise 
during  the  day  to  70°.  or  even  75°,  provided  the 
ventilators  are  open  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  house  on  such  occasions.  Whenever  there  is 
evidence  of  moisture  in  the  outdoor  atmosphere 
the  front  ventilators  must  be  kept  closed. 
Unless  water  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  roots 
it  should  be  withheld,  and  even  when  moisture 
is  called  for  it  should  not  be  applied  in  excessive 
quantities,  nor  should  it  be  used  at  a  tempera- 
ture much  less  than  60°.  Such  wat-er  may  only 
be  given  on  fine  mornings  when  air  can  be 
admitted  to  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the 
fruits  ;  after  the  watering  has  been  done  a  layer 
of  clean  straw  should  be  placed  over  the  borders. 
Remove  all  lateral  growths  in  order  that  air 
may  circulate  freely  about  the  leaves,  as  this  will 
also  prevent  moisture  condensing  on  the  fruits. 
The  common  practice  of  placing  flowering  plants 
in  vineries  where  ripe  fruit  is  still  hanging  ia 
injurious  to  the  Grapes  and  vines,  and.  although 
the  crowding  inevitable  at  this  particular  season 
of  the  year  is  a  matter  not  easily  dealt  with, 
plants  should  only  be  put  in  late  fruiting  vineries 
as  a  very  last  resource.  In  cases  where  such 
houses  have  to  be  brought  into  requisition  for 
the  purpose,  some  discrimination  should  be 
made  as  to  the  kind  of  plant  which  is  selected 
and  tho  situation  given  them  in  tlie  vinery.  For 
instance,  plants  requiring  much  water  are  to  be 
i*ejected,  and  such  plants  as  are  placed  in  the 
house  .should  bo  arranged  on  shelves  as  far  away 
from  the  Grapes  as  pussible.  Carelessness  in 
tliese  matters  is  the  frequent  cau.se  of  deteriora- 
tion in  fruit-trco  borders,  tlio  results  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  mildew,  shanking,  and  imper- 
fectly finislied  fruit. 

piatitiiuj  Pfarh  ^rrc-i.— This  operation  may  bft 
done  during  autumn  or  winter,  hut  if  it  can  be- 
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done  during  the  present  month  or  early  in 
November  the  trees  may  be  expected  to  make 
fresh  roots  before  they  break  into  growth  in 
spring.  Do  not  make  such  borders  too  large  for 
tiieir  purpose.  A  border  4  feet  wide  and  2  or 
.2^  feet  deep  will  provide  sufficient  rooting  space 
for  several  years.  Prepare  a  sloping  base  of 
■concrete,  and  on  this  place  a  1  foot  layer  of 
brickbats ;  this  will  provide  ample  drainage. 
The  soil  should  not  be  of  too  rich  a  character. 
Very  rich  loam  would  be  all  the  better  for 
having  some  common  garden  soil  and  plenty  of 
old  mortar  rubble  mixed  with  it.  A  richer  com- 
post may  be  added  in  later  years  when  the  trees 
are  carrying  crops  of  fruit.  Make  the  border  in 
layers  and  ram  each  layer  of  soil  firmly  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Do  not  keep  the  trees  out  of  the 
.ground  for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary,  and 


nails  and  shreds,  and  the  walls  so  battered 
by  frequent  nailing  that  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  find  a  square  inch  free  from  holes. 
A  tree  may  be  trained  to  wires  in  less 
than  one-third  the  time  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  fix  it  by  nailing  ;  moreover,  the  holes 
in  the  wall  caused  by  nailing  afford  breed- 
ing places  for  insects,  and  the  shreds  that  are 
used  also  shield  these  pests.  Therefore  not  only 
from  the  time-saving  point  of  view,  but  also  that 
of  cleanliness,  wiring  is  to  be  preferred.  When 
once  the  wall  has  been  wired  it  will  last  in  a 
perfect  condition  for  some  years.  The  trees  can 
be  cut  each  year  from  the  wires,  pruned, 
cleaned,  and  retrained  with  greater  ease  than  in 
the  case  of  nailing.  I  have  heard  of  damage 
resulting  to  the  shoots  of  trees  from  the  use  of 
galvanised  wire,  but  have  never  seen  an  instance. 


Fig.    117. — NEW   PERPETUAL-FRUITING    STRAWBERRY    LAXTON's    PERPETUAL. 
(Received  an  Award  of  Merit  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  September  14.) 


in  planting  them  keep  the  roots  near  the  surface 
■  of  the  border.    Apply  a  good  watering  immediately 

after  the  planting  is  done,  and  syringe  the  trees 
"twice  each  day  for  a  week  or  so  until  they  have 

recovered  from  the  check. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Wired  walls  for  fruit  trees. — It  behoves  every 
gardener  to  take  advantage  of  all  labour-saving 
devices,  wherefore  I  strongly  recommend  that  all 
walls  used  for  fruit-tree  training  should  be  wired. 
In  many  gardens  there  may  be  seen  walls  on 
which  every  tree  has  to  be  secured  by  means  of 


and  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  un- 
commonly rare.  But  anyone  who  fears  this 
can  prevent  it  by  giving  to  the  wires  a  coat 
of  paint.  Indeed,  this  practice  is  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  it  preserves  the  wire  against  the 
weather.  Raidineurs,  holdfasts  and  eyes  are 
procurable  at  very  moderate  prices  from  iron- 
mongers and  sundriesmen,  and  the  actual  wiring 
can  be  done  by  any  intelligent  workman.  The 
distance  which  should  be  allowed  between  the 
wires  depends  upon  the  tree  that  is  cultivated, 
but  as  a  general  rule  6  inches  is  a  convenient 
width,  this  being  suitable  for  Peaches,  Cherries 
and  Plums. 

Late     Plums. — Dessert     Plums,      like      Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  should  be  gathered  and  laid  thinly 


on  shelves  or  in  drawers  in  the  fruit-room,  where 
tliey  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  another  week 
or  two,  thus  prolonging  the  season  of  these  choice 
dessert  fruits.  The  fruits  should  be  picked 
whilst  quite  dry,  and  any  that  are  bruised  or 
damaged  should  be  rejected,  as  their  presence 
would   soon  cause  decay   in  the  store. 

General  work. — If  fruit-tree  planting  is  con- 
templated on  a  considerable  scale,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  visit  some  of  the  best  fruit-tree  nur- 
series in  order  that  the  trees  may  be  seen  and  a 
selection  made  of  those  best  suited  to  meet  the 
requirements.  If  it  is  impossible  to  make  such 
a  visit  and  the  gardener  has  any  doubt  upon  the 
best  varieties  obtainable  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose it  will  be  weU  for  him  to  leave  the  selection 
in  the  hands  of  the  nurseryman,  who  can  usually 
be  relied  upon  in  such  matters.  In  any  case 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  placing  the  order  for 
the  trees,  it  being  desirable  that  planting  should 
be  done  while  there  is  still  time  for  the  trees  to 
make  some  root  growth  before  winter. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Lodes,  Bart., 
Leonardslee.  Sussex, 

Begonia. — It  is  quite  time  to  lift  Begonias  from 
the  flower-beds.  For  the  present  and  until  the 
foliage  dies  down  the  tubers  may  be  stored  in 
boxes  ;  later  the  soil  should  be  shaken  from  the 
tubers  and  the  latter  stored  in  a  cool  place  which 
is  secure  from  frost. 

Oanna. — Examine  the  Cannas  before  the 
flowers  are  passed  and  see  that  the  colours  and 
varieties  are  properly  labelled.  Any  that  have 
appeared  inferior  had  best  be  thrown  away. 
When  the  Cannas  have  been  taken  up  they  should 
be  treated  much  in  the  same  way  as  Begonias, 
but  it  is  not  good  practice  to  store  them  under 
a  greenhouse  stage  where  there  is  drip  or  much 
moisture  of  any  kind. 

Planting. — As  these  and  other  beds  become 
cleared  of  their  summer  occupants,  they  should 
be  deeply  dug  and  manured,  as  was  recommended 
in  last  week's  issue.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the 
weather  is  very  favourable  for  planting  of  any 
kind,  therefore  the  opportunity  should  be  taken 
to  get  out  the  Wallflowers,  Forget-Me-Nots, 
Thrift,  Pansies,  Arabis,  and  other  spring-flower- 
ing species.  Be  careful  to  plant  them  firmly  so 
that  they  will  not  be  loosened  by  the  wind.  It 
may  be  desirable  to  plant  some  of  the  beds  with 
dwarf  evergreen  shrubs,  for  when  a  good  selec- 
tion of  these  is  made  and  the  plants  are  well 
arranged  they  have  a  very  good  effect.  Such 
plants  include  Cupressus,  Aucuba,  Skimmia, 
Ligustrum,  Veronica,  Ruxus,  Taxus,  Juniperus, 
.ind  Viburnum.  These  small  shrubs  require  to 
be  planted  rather  close  together  and,  if  put  in 
sufficiently  early,  they  make  a  few  roots,  which 
suffice  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  for  several 
years.  Any  kind  of  tree  and  shrnb  can  be 
planted  at  this  season  in  beds,  borders,  shrub- 
beries, or  other  positions  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 

Camellia. — The  Camellia  may  be  planted  in 
partially  exposed  conditions  or  again.st  south  and 
west  walls.  The  best  varieties  for  out-of-door  cul- 
ture are  those  which  start  into  growth  late  in  the 
season,  and  consequently  flowerlate.  C.  japonica 
anemonasflora  is  one  of  the  most  useful  varieties. 
C.  Donkelaaris  is  a  first-rate  grower ;  it  flowers 
profusely  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
Camellias.  Camellias  do  not  require  a  soil  com- 
posed exclusively  of  peat,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  do  best  in  a  mi.xture  of  peat,  loaf-mould  and 
loam.  Until  the  plants  get  established  they  re- 
quire a  little  shelter,  and  the  roots  being 
susceptible  to  injury  from  frost,  some  light 
material  should  be  placed  over  them  during  the 
spring. 

Bhndodendron.  —  Rhododendrons  may  be 
planted  or  replanted  at  any  time  of  the  year 
when  the  plants  are  not  in  actual  growth,  but 
probably  October  is  the  best  of  all  times  for 
this  work.  Rhododendrons  should  be  planted 
rather  more  closely  together  than  is  the  usual 
practice,  in  order  that  they  may  shade  each 
other's  roots  from  the  sun.  Plant  them 
sliallowly,  but  firmly.  They  require  a  mulch- 
ing for  the  first  year  after  planting  to  protect 
them  from  frost  during  winter  and  heat  during 
summer.  A  thin  mulch  frequently  renewed 
is  better  than  a  permanent,  thicker  covering. 
It  is  desirable  to  plant  a  few  less  formal  habited 
shrubs  with  Rhododendrons,  as  by  doing  this  a 
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longer  season  of  flowers  is  enjoyed,  and  the  Rho- 
dodendrons themselves  certainly  succeed  better. 
Considerable  care  should  be  exercised  m  planting 
Rhododendrons,  for  the  plants  should  not  be  of 
all  one  size,  neither  should  the  beds  be  planted 
in  the  same  style.  In  the  grouping  of  colours, 
too,  there  is  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  care 
and  taste.  Among  some  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  that  will  grow  well  and  appear  to  good 
effect  amongst  Rhododendrons  are  Erica,  Andro- 
meda, Kalmia,  JMagnolia,  Ledum,  Bambusa, 
Arundinaria,  and  the  section  of  Rhododendrons 
generally  known  in  gardens  as  Azaleas.  Many 
of  the  taller-growing  species  of  Lilinni  succeed 
admirably  in  Rhododendron  beds  and  serve  to 
make  them  bright  in  late  summer  when  the 
Rhododendrons  have  passed  out  of  flower. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  \'icakv  Gidds, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

S(iaJ:ah.—T\\fi  weather  during  the  past  season 
has  been  favourable  to  this  crop,  although  in 
many  localities  the  crowns  will  be  later  than 
usual  in  ripening.  To  assist  this  process  as  much 
as  possible  all  decayed  foliage  and  any  that  is 
commencing  to  lose  colour  should  be  removed  by 
cutting  to  within  an  inch  of  the  base.  In  early 
districts  the  plants  will  be  sufficiently  advanced 
for  some  of  the  crowns  to  be  lifted  for  forcing. 
The  roots  should  be  cut  away  froni  the  main 
stem  and  reserved  for  planting  again,  putting 
them  for  the  present  in  sand.  Later,  when  there 
is  bad  weather,  they  may  be  tied  into  bunches 
of  suitable  lengths.  Seakale  will  start  to  grow 
much  more  freely  when  forced  if  the  crowns  can 
be  rested  for  a  week  or  two  after  lifting  and 
before  they  are  placed  in  forcing  conditions.  If 
Seakale  is  required  exceptionally  early  in  the 
season  it  is  better  to  use  retarded  grounds  for 
the  earliest  crop.  Seakale  usually  requires  from 
three  to  four  weeks  after  it  is  placed  in  a 
dark  corner  of  the  Mushroom  house  or  cellar. 

Rhubarh. — Suitable  varieties,  which  have  been 
specially  grown  for  forcing  in  a  warm  position  in 
the  open,  should,  after  all  the  foliage  is  removed 
from  them,  be  lifted,  leaving  the  roots  intact  as 
far  as  possible  and  allowing  them  to  rest  for  a 
period  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  under  a 
north  wall,  covering  them  with  a  little  long 
litter.  The  warmer  end  of  the  Mushroom  house 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  Rhubarb.  After 
removal  to  the  Mushroom  house  the  roots  should 
be  covered  with  ordinary  soil  and  the  crowns  and 
surroundings  damped  twice  daily  with  tepid 
water. 

Globe  Artichokes. — If  these  have  been  given 
proper  attention  they  are  probably  still  yielding 
good  supplies  of  "  chokes."  In  the  event  of 
frost,  any  which  are  not  fully  developed  should 
be  protected  slightly,  and  others  which  are  fit  to 
cut  should  be  taken  off  with  about  8  inches  of 
stem  attached.  They  should  be  afterwards 
placed  in  a  little  water  and  stood  in  a  cool  place. 
iBy  cutting  off  a  small  portion  of  the  stem  on 
every  third  day,  the  "  chokes  "  may  be  kept  in  a 
good  condition  for  a  considerable  period.  The 
best  varieties  are  more  tender  and  more  likely  to 
be  injured  by  severe  weather  than  the  ordinary 
kinds ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  take  some 
strong  suckers  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  pot 
them  up  singly  into  7  and  8-inch  pots  so  that 
they  may  be  given  some  protection,  such  as  a 
cold  frame,  during  the  winter  months. 

Cucumbprs.-j-^  will  be  more  difficult  every 
day  for  many  gardeners,  who  have  not  the  best 
means  at  their  disposal,  to  maintain  a  proper 
supply  of  Cucumbers.  The  glass  of  the  Cucum- 
ber house  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  so 
that  every  ray  of  sunshine  may  reach  the  plants. 
Maintain  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  65°  to 
70°,  varying  a  little  with  the  climatic  conditions. 
'  Damp  the  interior  walls  and  paths  several  times 
each  day  and  again  the  last  thing  at  night. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bautlktt,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  I-~aiii>,  I'eiic^rrow, 
Cornwall. 

Cyclamen. — The  earliest  plants  will  now  bo 
showing  their  flower-buds,  and  may  be  ^^iven  fre- 
quent doses  of  weak  manure  water.  Place  the 
plants  in  a  good  position  in  a  light,  well-venti- 
lated house.  Unless  it  is  intended  to  save  seed 
from  them,  the  flowers  should  be  removed  as  soon 
as  they  show  signs  of  fading,  to  encourage  the 
plants  to  produce  a  succession.     Seedlings  raised 


during  the  present  autumn  are  ready  to  be 
pricked  off ;  the  largest  may  be  potted  singly 
into  thumb-pots,  using  a  light,  porous  compost 
such  as  one  composed  of  equal  parts  sifted  loam 
and  leaf-soil,  with  plenty  of  silver  sand.  Press 
the  soil  firmly,  and  place  the  young  plants  near 
to  the  light  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
55°,  shading  them  for  the  first  few  days  from 
direct  sunlight.  Cyclamen  should  be  lightly 
fumigated  to  check  the  spread  of  aphis  and  thrip. 
Should  red  spider  appear,  sponge  the  leaves  with 
soft-soapy  water. 

Fuchsia. — Cuttings  of  soft,  young  growths 
should  be  inserted  to  furnish  shapely  young 
plants  to  bloom  next  summer.  As  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted,  pot  them  singly  into  small 
pots  and  keep  the  plants  steadily  growing  in  an 
intermediate  degree  of  heat.  If  the  plants  are 
well-grown,  and  allowed  ample  room  for  develop- 
ment, they  will  form  pyramidal  plants  without 
stopping  the  leading  shoot.  Whilst  not  neglect- 
ing the  newer  varieties,  we  find  that  the 
old  free-blooming  Rose  of  Castile  and  the 
large-flowered  Phenomenal  are  indispensable. 
Gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  water  afforded 
the  large  plants  which  have  finished  flowering, 
so  as  to  encourage  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood. 
For  a  time  before  storing  them  in  their  winter 
quarters  these  plants  may  be  stood  out-of-doors 
in  a  sunny  position. 

Ferns. — Adiantum  cuneatum  and  other  Ferna 
grown  to  provide  fronds  for  cutting  must  now 
be  exposed  to  more  light  and  freer  ventilation  to 
harden  them,  or  the  fronds  when  cut  will  wither 
quickly.  Throuy;hout  the  winter  the  other  Ferns 
should  be  kept  slightly  drier  than  has  hitherto 


Fig.   ii8. — strawberry  givon's  late 

prolific. 

This  variety  gained  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  the 

census  for  late  varieties.    See  p.  260. 

been  the  case,  both  as  regards  atmospheric  mois- 
ture and  water  at  the  root.  The  present  will 
probably  be  found  a  convenient  time  to  overhaul 
the  Ferneries,  cleansing  the  plants  and  their 
receptacles,  removing  faded  fronds,  and  generally 
rearranging  them. 

Anthurium. — Now  that  these  plants  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  they  may  be  moved  to  a 
slightly  lower  temperature,  where  they  should 
have  drier  surroundings,  and  be  given  less  water 
at  the  root,  but  they  must  at  no  time  be  allowed 
to  become  dry.  The  fine-foliaged  kinds  must  be 
kept  quite  free  from  draughts. 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS. 

By  W.  VV.    pETTir.KKW,    Siiperuilendeiil    of    Citv     I'arks, 
Cardiff. 

Private  trading  concerns  in  puhlir.  parks. — In 
many  of  the  larger  public  parks  in  this  country 
it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  private  firms  cater- 
ing for  the  comfort  or  amusement  of  visitors. 
The  provision  of  refreshments,  musical  entertain- 
ments, and  numerous  kinds  of  games;  the  hiiing 
out  of  chairs  and  bofits  and  the  letting  of  fishing 
rights  are  oftentimes  in  the  hands  of  contractors 
v\ho,  paying  highly  for  the  privilege,  very  natur- 
ally endeavour  to  make  a  considerable  profit  out 
of  them.  While  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
practice  of  letting  these  rights  for  a  given  period 
to  the  highest  bidder  is  one  which  saves  the 
responsible  officials  much  worry  and  anxiety,   it 


is  after  all  a  system  which  ought  never  to  be 
tolerated  in  public  parks.  With  the  exception 
of  the  sale  of  refreshments,  which  it  would  b© 
difficult — although  not  impossible — for  a  public 
authority  to  deal  directly  with,  all  the  other 
matters  previously  alluded  to  could  be  managed 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  community  much 
better  by  a  parks  department  than  by  a  private 
trading  company.  One  of  the  tenets  in  every 
park  official's  management  creed  should  be  that 
on  no  account  ought  any  private  firm  to  be 
allowed  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  amusements 
and  recx^eation  of  the  people  when  the  facilities 
for  doing  so  have  been  created  and  made  possible 
by  the  previous  expenditure  of  public  money. 
Any  profits  from  this  source  should  be  made — 
where  possible — by  the  public  authority,  and. 
spent  again  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Whatever  a  contractor  may  pay  for  any 
park  monopoly  has  to  be  paid  again  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  the  profit  every  contractor 
strives  to  make  over  and  above,  so  that  in  the 
long  run  it  is  much  better  for  the  department  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  and  deal  directly  with  the 
public.  In  addition  to  the  financial  advantages 
of  this  arrangement,  there  are  others  worthy  of 
consideration.  The  presence  of  outside  interests 
in  a  park  not  infrequently  gives  rise  to  much 
unpleasantness  between  visitors  and  the  contrac- 
tors and  the  latter  and  the  governing  body  itself, 
and  it  is  often  found  that  the  managing  com- 
mittee cannot  deal  with  its  own  affairs  in  such 
a  way  as  it  feels  most  advantageous.  A  case 
illustrating  this  point  was  recently  brought  to  my 
notice,  whi:^h  is  worth  noting.  In  one  of  the 
provincial  towns,  advantage  was  taken  last 
winter  of  the  services  of  the  unemployed  to 
make  various  improvements  in,  and  around  the 
edges  of,  a  large  lake.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
necessary  to  lower  the  water,  and  it  remained  out 
for  about  three  months.  Although  this  happened 
in  the  depth  of  winter — at  a  period  when  few  if 
any  persons  ever  made  use  of  pleasure  boats — 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  alterations  under- 
taken improved  the  boating  facilities,  the  boating 
contractor  applied  to  have  a  quarter's  rent  re- 
funded to  him  on  account  of  his  being  unable  to- 
make  use  of  the  lake  for  that  period  !  Unless 
agreements  are  most  carefully  drawn  up  to  cover 
all  possible  contingencies  it  is  not  at  all  difficult 
for  a  parks  department  to  have  considerable 
trouble  and  annoyance  from  those  having  what 
are  practically  vested  interests  in  parks.  Many 
municipal  authorities  are  now  doing  away  with 
these  "  outside  interests  "  in  their  public 
grounds  and  are  utilising  all  money-making  con- 
cerns for  the  full  benefit  of  the  ratepayers. 


THE   APIARY. 

The  honey  harvest  in  Aberdeenshire. — It  has. 
now  become  apparent  that  the  honey  harvest 
of  1909  in  Aberdeenshire  will  be  as  dis- 
astrous as  that  experienced  in  1907.  Granted 
that  a  little  honey  may  still  be  gathered  from, 
the  Heather-clad  hills,  it"  cannot  do  more,  in 
many  cases,  than  help  to  pay  the  heavy  ex- 
penses necessary  for  preparing  the  apiaries  for 
the  coming  winter.  The  old-fashioned  straw 
hives  are  still  the  great  favourites  with  those 
who  keep  bees  on  a  small  scale,  and  a  number  of 
the  stocks  in  these  have  died  during  the  summer, 
while  it  is  feared  many  more  will  be  lost  where 
heavy  swarming  prevailed,  owing  to  want  of 
stores  and  to  queenlessness.  Great  care  ought 
to  be  exercised  by  apiarists  at  this  time  to  see 
that  every  stock  goes  into  winter  quarters  with 
ample  stores  of  food  and  a  fertile  queen.  Many 
apiarists  had  a  splendid  and  remunerative  season 
last  year,  simply  from  the  fact  that  they  paid 
due  attention  to  their  stocks  at  the  close  of  the 
disastrous  season  of  1907.  One  can  easily  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  poor  results  this  year. 
The  season  has  been  too  cold  and  sunless  except 
for  a  very  brief  period  of  warm  weather  during 
the  early  days  of  August.  Very  little  honey 
was  gathered  from  Clover  this  season.  During 
the  heat  wave  experienced  in  August,  howi'ver, 
the  bees  obtained  a  considerable  quantity  from 
Charlock,  which  was  then  in  full  bloom.  A  good 
harvest  was  expected  from  the  Heather  this  year, 
but  the  prolonged  spell  of  cold,  cheerless  weather 
upset  all  calculations.  Hopeless,  however,  as 
tho  outlook  may  seem  at  the  end  of  an  unpro- 
ductive season,  apiarists  have  the  cheering  re- 
flection that  two  bad  years  seldom  follow  each 
other.  It  is  rare  for  there  to  be  two  bad  years- 
in  succession. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTI5B.'VIENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5riHR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
VV.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as   well   as   specimens  oj   plants 

for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41,   Wellington  5treet,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Covimunications  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPEK,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  If  desired,  the  signature  will  ttoi  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— r/ie  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  cottwittnicatiotis  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  theinselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
tney  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatlyoblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

tiewapapers.— Correspondents  senditig  newspapers  should  be 
catefulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  21— 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Hort.  Soc.  lecture. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 490^. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

London. — Weduesiiay.  October  13  (6  p.m.):  Max.  61"; 
Min.  56°. 
Gardeners'  Chrcnide  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thursday,  October  14 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  300 ;  Temp.  66»  ;  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Vrovi^c^s.— Wednesday,  October  13:  Max.  56"  Bury 
St,  Edmunds;  Min.  46"  Durham, 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protberoe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  &c.,  at  The  Nurseries,  Downham, 
Norfolk,  by  order  of  Messrs.  Bird  &  Vallance,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  The  Nurseries,  Bellingham, 
near  Catford,  by  order  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Sons,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.30. 

I'UESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  the  Shortlands  Nurseries, 
Ash,  Surrey,  by  ord'^r  of  Mr.  H.  Sleet,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY - 

1,448  cases  Japanese  Lilums,  at  1 ;  Azaleas  and  Bays, 
at  5 ;  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris. 

WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY— 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  The  Nurseries,  Church- 
down,  near  Gloucester,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY- 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees,  &c.,  at  Pitviile  Nursery,  Chelten- 
ham, by  order  of  Messrs.  Heath  &  Son,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  11.30. 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock,  at  Wonersh  Nurseries,  Sham- 
ley  Green,  near  Guildford,  by  order  of  Mr.  W.  Virgo, 
by  Protheroe  fit  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY— 

Sale  of  a  portion  of  the  Chillingham  Collection  of 
Orchids,  at  Protheroe  &  Morris'  rooms,  at  1. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Systematic  British  Association,  which  has 
just  taken  place  at  Winnipeg, 
the  presidential  chair  of  the  botanical  section 
was  occupied  bj-  Lieut. -Colonel  Prain,  the  dis- 
tinguished Director  of  Kevv.  He  selected 
for  his  address  the  subject  of  systematic 
botany,  and  adduced  arguments  to  vindicate 
the  importance  of  this  branch  of  botanical 
science.  The  subject  is  one  which  will  appeal 
with  irresistible  force  to  horticulturists,  for 
they  know  that  systematic  botany  plays  a  fun- 
damental part  in  the  science  of  horticulture. 
Without  it  no  orderly  grouping  of  plants 
would  be  possible.  X'naided  by  the  results  of 
the  systematist's  patient  labours,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  gardener  would  be  increased  enor- 
mously. To  remember  the  Latin  names  of  his 
imanifold  plants  may  be  laborious,  but  to  re- 


member the  plants  without  these  names  would 
be  impossible.  The  tacit  recognition  of  this 
indebtedness  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
close  and  symi^athetic  relations  between  hor- 
ticulture and  systematic  botany.  Unfortu- 
nately, whilst  the  systematist  and  horticul- 
turist have  pursued  the  paths  of  knowledge 
hand  in  hand,  there  has  grown  up  of  recent 
years  a  certain  coldness  in  the  relations  be- 
tween botanists  labouring  in  other  fields  and 
those  devoting  themselves  to  the  work  of 
classification.  Nor  is  this  altogether  a  matter 
of  surprise.  A  hundred  j'ears  ago  botany  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  merely  systematic 
botany.  The  microscope  was  a  rarity,  the 
minute  structure  of  plants  was  just  beginning 
to  be  unravelled,  and  vegetable  physiology,  in 
spite  of  the  epoch-making  work  of  early 
pioneers,  was  not  a  subject  of  general  study. 
Then  came  rapid  developments.  Quickened 
by  the  idea  of  evolution,  morphology  made 
enormous  strides.  With  progress  in  chemis- 
try, the  experimental  study  of  the  modes  of 
life  and  work  of  plants  found  itself  established 
on  secure  foundations.  Morphology  and 
physiology,  like  tile  proud  sisters,  came  to 
look  askance  on  the  drudgery  of  the  systema- 
tist Cinderella. 

Dazzled  by  the  promise  of  brilliant  dis- 
covery offered  by  the  new  branches  of  botany, 
the  student  of  the  science  neglected  too  often 
to  become  acr^uaiut^Kl  with  the  plants  them- 
selves. The  vice  of  the  age,  as  far  as  educa- 
tion is  concerned — precocious  specialisation — 
intruded  itself,  and  students  became  experts  in 
a  part  of  botany  before  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  science  as  a  whole.  Were  this 
vicious  practice  reformed,  less  would  be 
heard  about  lack  of  harmony  between 
physiologist  and  systematist,  and  less  also 
about  the  disap[>ointing  results  of  education 
generally.  Sir  George  Paget  years  ago 
summed  up  the  subject  of  spacialisation  by 
the  comment:  "You  may  be  deep  without 
being  narrow."  No  harm  can  come  of 
specialisation  if  the  general  education  on 
which  it  sliould  be  based  has  been  sound.  It 
is  the  rule  in  Nature  and  in  society.  By 
specialisation  the  higher  plants  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lower,  and  the  more 
highly  developed  societies  from  the  more 
primitive. 

However,  signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  un- 
filial  attitude  referred  to  above  is  giving  place 
to  a  more  natural  and  cordial  affection,  and 
Lieut. -Colonel  Prain's  dignified  exposition  of 
the  metliods  and  objects  of  the  systematist 
should  do  much  to  encourage  its  development. 
How  important  it  is  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  understanding  between  all  groups  of 
botanists  may  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of 
the  state  of  affairs  which  obtains  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  zoology.  A  student  may  pass 
through  an  exacting  university  course  in 
zoology  without  learning  more  than  a  smat- 
tering of  animal  physiology.  That  is,  he 
learns  much  about  the  names  of  animals,  their 
relations  with  one  another,  and  their  gross 
and  minute  structure,  but  little  about  their 
modes  of  life.  The  divorce  between  zoology 
and  animal  physiology  is  well-nigh  complete 
and  wholly  disastrous. 

Animal   physiology   has   come  to   mean,    in  ' 
England,  human  physiology  with  an  occasional 
appeal   to   the   rabbit   and     the     frog.      The 
general  physiology  of  animals   is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  study  in  this  country,  and  the  amount 


of  investigation  into  the  subject  is,  therefore, 
inadequate.  It  would  be  equally  disastrous  to 
botany  if  a  like  permanent  alienation  cf 
physiologist  from  systematist  were  to  occur. 
Happily,  the  danger  of  such  a  misfortune  is 
decreasing.  The  new  branch  of  botany  known 
as  cecology,  which  deals  with  plants  in  relation 
with  one  another  and  with  their  environment, 
stretches  out  one  hand  to  the  systematist, 
the  other  to  the  physiologist,  and,  though  at 
present  its  grip  may  not,  by  reason  of  its 
youth,  be  very  powerful,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  firm  enough  to  serve  to  keep  in  close 
formation  the  ranks  of  all  workers  in  every 
branch  of  the  science.  Not  only  have  physi-  I 
ologists  to  remember  that  botanical  science  I 
owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  sys- 
tematists,  whose  labours  have  given  to  this 
country  a  prominent  position  with  respect  to 
systematic  botany,  but  also  that  the  greatest 
British  botanists  have  been,  without  excep- 
tion,   systematists. 

The  horticulturist  is  grateful  to  systematist 
and  physiologist  alike,  but,  whilst  to  the  for- 
mer it  is  for  favours  received,  to  the  latter  it 
is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  a  lively  sense 
of  favottrs  to  come.  He  recognises  the  intri- 
cacy of  the  problems  with  which  the  physiolo- 
gist deals,  and  he  imderstands  that  it  is  not 
till  these  problems  have  been  thoroughly 
thrashed  out  and  adequate  solutions  to  them 
obtained  in  the  laboratory  that  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  physiologist  to  horticulture  is 
likely  to  be  considerable.  He  foresees  a 
danger  in  the  habit  of  physiologists  in 
generalising  from  the  results  of  experiments 
confined  to  single  kinds  of  plants,  and  is, 
therefore,  disposed  to  join  with  the  sys- 
tematist in  urging  them  to  pay  more  heed  to 
the  diversity  of  material  available  for  his 
investigations. 


Presentation. — Mr.  C.  A.  Caw,  late  secretary 
of  the  Handsworth  Horticultural  Society,  en 
the  eve  of  his  departure  to  Canada,  was 
recently  presented  with  a  purse  of  gold 
and  an  illuminated  address  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  presentation  was  made 
by  the  president  Mr.  Walter  G.  Gkiffith,  who 
referred  to  the  valuable  services  Mr.  Caw  had 
rendered  to  the  society. 

Orchid  Sale.— On  the  Sth  inst.  a  portion  of 
the  collection  of  Cypripediums  formed  by  G. 
Shorland  Ball,  Esq.,  Burton,  Westmoreland, 
and  known  as  the  "  Under  Fell  "  collection,  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Harold  Morris  at  Messrs. 
Protheroe  &  Morris's  Rooms,  Cheapside,  Lon- 
don. The  plants  offered  were  good,  healthy 
specimens,  and  reflected  great  credit  on  Mr. 
Herdman,  the  grower.  Cypripedium  Gaston 
Bulteel  var.  Edward  VH.,  two  lots,  realised  32 
guineas  each  ;  C.  Germaiue  Opoix  Westfield 
variety,  70  guineas,  and  C.  Thalia  Mrs.  Francis 
Wellesley,  30  and  21  guineas  each ;  C.  insigne 
"  Francis  Wellesley  "  was  bought  by  its  original 
owner  for  20  guineas  ;  C.  ^son  giganteum  sold 
for  40  guineas  ;  C.  Earl  of  Tankerville  for  15  and 
20  guineas  each;  C.  The  King  (bellatulum  x  sel- 
ligerum  majus),  21  guineas;  C.  Empress  Alexan- 
dra, 20  guineas ;  C.  F.  K.  Sander  var.  King 
Haakon,  21  guineas;  C.  Hindeanum,  16  guineas; 
C.  F.  K.  Sander,  original  variety,  21  guineas, 
and  other  kinds  15  to  20  guineas.  Cypripediums 
of  equal  merit  to  these  'mentioned  failed  to  realise 
as  high  prices  because  they  are  already  in  collec- 
tions. On  the  whole,  it  was  the  best  Orchid  sale 
in  the  present  autumn,  and  it  proved  that  the 
best  Cypripediums  still  possess  great  value.  There 
were  250  lots,  and  the  total  sum  realised  at  the 
sale  was  £1,000. 
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A  Municipal  Flower  Show. — TheBattersea 
Borough  Council  have,  for  the  sixth  year  in  suc- 
cession, arranged  competitions  for  the  best-kept 
gardens,  &c.,  on  their  tenement  estates, 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  flowers.  The  Latchmere  and  Town  Hall 
estates  include  351  houses  and  tenements. 
The  Battersea  and  Wandsworth  Amateur  Chry- 
santhemum and  Horticultural  Society  undertook 
to  make  tlie  necessary  arrangements,  and  the 
competitions  were  arranged  tor  upstairs  window- 
sill  gardens,  indoor  window  gardens,  and  (a) 
centre,  (b)  gardens  nearest  houses.  The  total 
number  of  entries  was  43.  The  prizes  and  certi- 
ficates were  presented  to  the  winners  on  Thursday 
last,  the  13th  inst. 

Leeds  Paxton  Society.— The  growers  of 
Sweet  Peas  in  various  parts,  who  helped  the 
committee  of  this  society  with  contributions  of 
flowers  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  show,  held 
at  Headingley,  Leeds,  on  August  7,  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  e-xhibition  resulted  in  a 
net  profit  of  £7  in  aid  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund. 

New  Apples  and  Pears.  —  Mr.  Charles 
Boss,  who  has  raised  so  many  of  the  best  modern 
Apples,  writes  us  from  Henley-in-Arden  as  fol- 
.  lows ; — In  addition  to  the  list  of  Apples  and 
Pears  given  in  the  last  issue  (see  p.  249)  and  put 
into  commerce  since  1892  are  the  foUowmg 
Apples;  Paroquet  (R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit), 
Opal  (R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit),  Bella  (R.H.S. 
Award  of  Merit),  Ruddy  and  Redwing.  Paro- 
quet and  Encore  were  sent  out  by  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  &  Sons.  I  may  mention  that  I  gave 
to  the  late  Dr.  JIasters  samples  of  Rival,  The 
Houblon,  Paroquet  and  Charles  Ross  to  test  their 
flavour,  and,  in  a  letter  received  from  him,  he 
said,  "  We  consider  that  Paroquet  is  the  best  of 
the  four."  We  have  also  learned  from  other 
sources  that  Apples  James  Grieve  and  President 
Roosevelt,  and  Pears  Marguerite  Marillat  and 
R.  D.  Blackmore  should  be  added  to  the  list  of 
varieties  distributed  since  1892. 

The  Congo  Flora.  —  Under  the  title  of 
Sylloge  Florae  Congolana,  Professor  Ddband, 
assisted  by  Miss  Helene  Dukand,  has 
compiled  an  enumeration,  with  full  geogra- 
phical particulars,  of  all  the  flowering  plants 
known  to  occur  in  the  Congo  Free  State  up  to 
the  end  of  1908,  and  comparisons  with  the  num- 
bers given  in  publications  which  appeared  in 
1895  and  1990  respectively.  The  enumeration, 
which  is  preceded  by  a  short  historical  sketch 
and  some  tabulated  statistics,  is  according  to  the 
classification  of  Bentham  and  Hooker's  Genera 
PlanUirum,  with  some  slight  modifications  ia 
the  way  of  additional  ne\vly-con3tituted  families, 
such  as  the  Scytopetalacese  and  the  Dichapeta- 
laceie,  the  latter  a  new  name  for  the  Chaille- 
tiacea?,  and,  as  in  some  former  publications,  the 
terminations  of  the  family  names  are  uniform 
throughout.  Thus  we  have  Legurainosacese,  Um- 
belliferaceae,  Compositacea;,  and  Labiatacese. 
This  is  simple  and  convenient,  and  leaves  no- 
thing to  memory,  and  it  is  far  preferable  to  the 
varying  terminations  employed  by  some 
'botanists.  Another  simplification  we  should  like 
to  see  is  the  use  of  lower-case  initial  letters  for 
all  specific  names,  whether  personal  or  otherwise, 
as  in  most  zoological  works,  in  the  Botany  of  the 
"  Challenger  "  Expedition,  and  in  the  Biotogia 
■C'entrali-Amerirana.  But  this  is  a  digression. 
For  geographical  purposes  the  Congo  is  divided 
by  Dua.AND  into  16  districts,  four  of  which  are 
again  divided  into  zones,  which,  however,  are 
not  defined  in  this  work,  and  no  map  is  given, 
and  no  particulars  of  area  or  altitudes.  But, 
taking  in  the  irregularities  of  the  boundaries,  the 
'Congo  State  extends  through  about  20  degrees  of 


equatorial  longitude,  and  18  of  latitude,  and  is, 
perhaps,  about  equal  to  12°  X  12°..  or,  roughly, 
800.000  square  miles  in  area.  Within  this  area 
there  are  elevations  up  to  at  least  13,000  feet, 
so  that  there  is  a  temperate  zone  of  vegetation. 
The  present  census  of  plants  for  this  area  is  3,546 
species  of  phanerogamia  or  flowering  plants,  be- 
longing to  991  genera,  and  131  families.  As  to 
species,  this  is  probably  less  than  half  of  the 
number  actually  existing.  The  temperate  ele- 
ment is  very  small,  but  it  includes  such  familiar 
genera  as  Thalictrum,  Ranunculus,  Delphinium, 
Nasturtium,  Viola,  Cerastium,  Hypericum, 
Geranium,  Trifolium,  and  Rubus.  Among 
characteristic  African  genera  especially  numerous 
in  species  are  Cola,  22  species ;  Ochna,-  13 ; 
Ouratea  (Gomphia),  21 ;  Crotalaria,  34 ;  Indigo- 
fera,  26 :  Combretum,  37 ;  Dissotis,  25 ;  Ver- 
nonia,  42;  Clerodendron,  25;  Eulophia,  16;  Lis- 
sochilus,  15;  Polystachya,  18;  Angrsecum,  18; 
and  Listrostachys,  19  species.  The  families  most 
numerously  represented  are  :  Leguminosacese,  415 
specie's;  Rubiaceje,  299;  Compositaceae,  148; 
Apooynaceie,  122 ;  AcanthaceK,  119 ;  Euphorbi- 
acea>,  144;  Orchidaceie,  152;  Cyperaceje,  139; 
and  Graminacete,  132  species.  The  Apocynaceaa 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  important  economically, 
on  account  of  the  large  number  of  rubber-yielding 
members.  Thus  Landolphia  is  represented  by  14 
species;  Clitandra  by  11;  Carpodinus  by  14; 
and  Funtumia  by  three  species.  Strophanthus 
numbers  12  species.  The  entire  absence  of 
Lauraceje  is  noteworthy,  and  the  presence  of  only 
one  member  of  the  Gesneraceae,  a  species  of 
Streptocarpus,  is  a  surprise.  Palms  number 
only  15  species,  belonging  to  seven  genera, 
namely.  Phoenix  Calamus,  Raphia  (including  R. 
vinifera),  Oncocalamus,  Eremospatha,  Borassus 
and  Elacis.  The  Cocoa-nut  Palm  is  cultivated,  or 
naturalised,  in  various  spots  on  the  lower  Congo. 
On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Durand  states 
that  he  has  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Doum  Palm  genus  Hyphsene  with- 
in the  state.  He  says  H.  guineensis  Sell,  and 
Thonn.,  and  H.  vintricosa.  Kirk,  are  recorded, 
the  former  from  the  Island  of  Mateba  by  Ed. 
DurONT,  and  the  latter  from  the  "  Congo  "  by 
H.  Johnston,  but  he  considers  that  these  locali- 
ties require  confirmation.  From  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  the  genus  Hyphsene,  its  absence 
from  the  Congo  is  almost  inexplicable. 

Pelargonium  echinatum.— Mr.E.  J.  Allaed 
writes  from  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  stat- 
ing that  he  made  a  slip  in  the  note  on  this 
species  published  last  week.  P.  echinatum  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape,  but  not  of  Australia. 


KENSINGTON  GARDENS. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

Kensington  Gardens,  together  with  Hyde 
Park,  originally  constituted  the  Manor  of  Hyde. 
The  manor  was  Church  property,  but  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  lands  were 
appropriated  by  the  Crown,  and  for  several  hun- 
dred years  afterwards  they  formed  a  Royal  hunt- 
ing ground.  During  the  reign  of  George  II.,  the 
park  was  divided  into  two  portions,  the  part  now 
known  as  Kensington  Gardens  being  separated 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  suitable  pleasure 
grounds  and  gardens  to  the  Royal  Palace  at  Ken- 
sington. Although  both  Hyde  Park  and  Kensing- 
ton Gardens  are  under  the  care  of  the  same 
superintendent,  who  has  also  the  management  of 
the  adjacent  Green  and  St.  James's  Parks,  as 
well  as  numerous  squares  and  small  gardens,  the 
public  regulations  in  force  differ  in  the  two  places. 
For  example,  Kensington  Gardens  are  closed  soon 
after  sunset,  but  in  Hyde  Park  the  public  is  ad- 
mitted until  midnight ;  also,  in  the  latter  place 


order  is  maintained  by  the  police,  whereas  in 
Kensington  Gardens  this  duty  is  performed  by 
park  constables.  Hyde  Park  is  probably  unique 
amongst  public  parks  in  containing  a  police- 
station,  the  members  of  which  are  wholly 
employed  in  maintaining  order  within  the 
park.  Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  a  new 
police-station  has  been  erected,  and  its  comple- 
ment consists  of  56  officials,  of  all  ranks,  from 
inspector  to  constable,  five  of  whom  are  mounted 
men. 

Until  recent  years  most  of  the  plants  em- 
ployed in  furnishing  the  flower-beds  of  the 
public  parks  already  mentioned  were  raised  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  in  what  was  known  as 
the  frame  ground.  At  one  time  when  the  use 
of  bedding  plants  in  these  parks  was  much 
smaller  than  it  now  is,  this  nursery  was  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs,  but  in  recent  years  it  has 
proved  inadequate.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
plants  were  raised  annually,  but  in  a  make-shift 
manner.  It  was  not  surprising  that  plants 
raised  in  this  cramped  area  did  well,  for  they 
could  not  be  coddled,  but,  on  the  contrary,  were 
exposed  to  hardening  influences  when  protection 
could  not  be  found  for  them.  But  now  the  old 
glasshouses  and  frames  have  been  done  away 
with,  and  on  part  of  the  site  stands  the  charm- 
ing sunken  garden  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
Supplementary  Illustration.  It  was  designed  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Gardiner,  the  present  superintendent, 
and  embraces,  roughly,  a  little  less  than  one 
acre.  Originally  the  ground  sloped  from  the 
Bayswater  to  the  Kensington  side,  and  many 
thousand  loads  of  soil  were  needed  to  level  the 
ground.  This  part  of  the  work,  together  with 
much  of  the  necessary  digging,  was  done  by  the 
unemployed.  The  scheme  includes  a  central 
water-basin,  which  is  planted  with  white  and 
blue-flowered  Nymphieas,  and  also  clumps  of  the 
common  yellow  Water  Iris.  Down  the  middle 
of  the  pond  are  arranged  thr-2e  old  leaden  tanks, 
these  being  planted  with  Aponogeton  distachyon, 
the  Cape  Pond  Weed.  By  the  margin  of  the 
water  will  be  noticed  stone  vases,  in  which,  in 
summer-time,  specimens  of  Agapanthus  umbel- 
latus  are  planted.  The  broad  paving  of  flagstones 
around  the  tank  has  Sedums,  Saxifragas,  Are- 
naria,  and  similar  subjects  between  the  crevices. 
Next  are  three  broad  terraces,  each  with  a  dwarf 
retaining  wall.  The  terraces  have  a  grass  walk 
along  the  front,  and  at  the  back  a  broad  border 
planted  with  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  Al- 
though so  recently  formed,  the  garden  has  ap- 
peared very  beautiful  during  the  past  season, 
especially  during  July  and  August.  The  beds 
contain  Paeonies,  Roses,  Montbretias,  Gladioli, 
Kniphofias,  Gazanias,  Fuchsias,  Vi'«?aria  ocu- 
lata.  Marguerites,  Violas,  Sedum  specta- 
bile,  Antirrhinums,  Agrostemmas,  Nicotinas, 
Tagetes,  Godetias,  and  many  other  plants. 
The  garden  is  entered  by  four  gateways, 
and  at  the  corners  of  the  steps  are  vases  with 
examples  of  topiary  work,  some  being  Box  cut  in 
the  form  of  birds.  Around  the  outskirts,  where 
alone  the  public  is  admitted,  is  a  pergola 
or  archway  formed  of  Limes.  Our  picture  shows 
the  framework  on  which  the  young  trees  are  being 
trained.  The  building  seen  at  the  back  of  the 
garden  is  Kensington  Palace.  Although  not 
shown  in  our  picture,  there  is  a  magnificent 
Orangery  facing  the  sunken  garden,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  a  lawn,  which  was  also  a 
part  of  the  frame  ground.  The  Orangery  was 
built  in  1705,  during  Queen  Anne's  reign,  from 
designs  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  This  building 
has  been  put  in  order,  although  at  one  time 
it  was  used  as  a  place  of  storage  for  the  thousand 
and  one  odd  things  that  are  found  in  a  nursery 
ground. 

On  the  broad  stone  terrace  in  front  of  the 
Orangery  have  been  placed  eight  old  leaden  tanks 
similar  to  tho.se  in  tlie  pond.  These  are  planted 
with  Agapanthus  and  Hydrangeas.  The  tanks 
themselves  are  very  handsome,  and  bear  dates  of 
the  18th  century.  The  new  frame  grimnd  has 
been  formed  in  the  centre  of  Hyde  Park,  and  ia 
up-to-date  in  every  detail. 
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HOME  CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
ilie  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Cosmos.  — I  can  fully  endorse  the  remarks  of 
C.  (p.  234)  about  the  usefulness  of  the  annual 
Cosmos  a.s  a  "  cut  flower  "  plant.  The  long  stem 
and  finely  cut,  palmate  foliage  that  springs  from 
each  pair  of  flowering  branchlets  renders  the 
Cosmos  a  most  suitable  and  effective  cut  flower 
subject  for  the  embellishment  of  rooms.  When 
inserted  loosely  in  fair-sized  vases  and  glasses, 
heliotrope,  magenta.,  white,  and  carmine  colours 
being  mixed,  they  are  very  effective,  and  keep 
fresh  for  a  long  time  in  water.  The  foliage  of  the 
varieties  bearing  coloured  flowers  is  more  grace- 
ful and  finely  cut  than  the  leaves  of 
those  bearing  white  flowers.  The  flowers 
are  stated  by  your  correspondent  to  be 
2  to  4  inches  in  diameter  ;  but  the  new  variety. 
Lady  Lennox,  is  said  to  produce  Orchid-like 
flowers  of  great  beauty,  and  6  to  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter !  The  Cosmos  is  a  very  robust  grower, 
and,  in  good  ground,  attains  to  large  dimensions 
within  eight  to  ten  weeks  from  the  time  of  plant- 
,  ing  out  early  in  June.  They  are  quite  as  strong- 
growing  as  the  Dahlia  in  favourable  soil  and 
conditions,  the  individual  plants  attaining  to  a 
height  and  diameter  of  quite  3  feet.    Our  plants 


has  bloomed  regularly  during  previous  summers, 
but  has  never  been  more  than  an  ordinary  speci- 
men, rather  poor  than  otherwise.  To  the  very 
rainy  season  may  be  attributed  some  of  its 
luxuriance ;  but  other  Hollyhocks  close  by  are 
not  finer  than  usual.  Here  and  there  may  be 
one  reaching  9  feet,  but  that  is  all.  An  interest- 
ing feature  in  this  tall  one  is  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly straight  and  erect  as  a  flagstaff.  One 
would  like  to  know  if  such  tall  ones  are  fre- 
quent, and  what  is  considered  the  average 
height  of  Hollyhocks.     Catherine  0.   Hopley. 

Stephanotis  floribunda. — In  the  gardens 
here  tliere  is  at  the  present  time  a  plant  of  this 
fragrant  stove  climber  in  full  flower.  This  is  the 
second  time  the  plant  has  flowered  this  year. 
The  first  time  of  flowering  was  in  June.  Each 
time  it  has  been  one  mass  of  flower.  It  also  has 
three  fruits  now  in  course  of  development,  the 
largest  being  about  the  size  of  a  small  Cocoanut, 
and  still  swelling.  The  plant  is  in  a  large  square 
tub,  and  covers  a  roof  space  of  21  feet  by  9  feet. 
It  is  fed  liberally  with  farmyard  liquid  manure 
during  the  growing  season.  /.  S.  Higgins,  Rug 
Gardens,  Coi'wcn,  N.   Wales. 

Thomas  Andrew  Knight  and  Deteriora- 
tion OF  Apples. — Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  over  a 
century  ago  promulgated  the  theory  that  varie- 
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•were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  heat  early  in 
February,  the  seedlings  being  pricked  out 
3  inches  apart  in  shallow  boxes  filled  with  fairlv 
rich  soil  that  was  passed  through  a  i-incli 
meshed  sieve.  In  due  time  the  plants  were 
hardened  oft,  and  they  were  transplanted  in  June 
at  about  3  feet  apart  in  the  rov/.  When  planted 
in  a  row,  a  string  should  be  placed  on  either  side 
at  a  distance  of  about  1  foot  from  the  plants, 
and  the^  string  entwined  round  a  few  sticks  in- 
serted in  the  ground  at  intervals  of  12  to 
15  feet  apart  as  a  protection  against  winds. 
This  should  be  done  after  the  plants  have  be- 
come established,  and  as  soon  as  they  require 
support.    H.  W.  W.,  Essex. 

A  Tall  Hollyhock. — In  a  small  private 
garden  at  Kew  there  is  a  Hollyhock  12  feet 
3  inches  high  at  the  time  of  writing  (September 
24).  As  there  are  still  three  or  four  buds  at 
the  extreme  summit  coming  into  bloom  in  the 
regular  manner,  the  probability  is  that,  weather 
permitting,  it  will  gain  another  inch  or  two 
as  these  open.  Nothing  has  been  done  to 
stimulate  growth ;  the  plant  has  been  left 
to  take  its  chance  in  a  rather  neglected  bor- 
der, among  common  Sunflowers  and  other  hardy 
perennials.  There  is  no  adjacent  tree  to  draw  it 
upwards,   but  it  is  in  an  open  space  where  it 


ties  of  Apples  become  worn  out  after  a  prolonged 
period  of  fruitfulness,  and  that  the  trees  propa- 
gated from  these  during  their  period  of  decadence 
partook  of  their  frailty,  becoming  diseased  and 
decrepit  at  the  same  time.  But  whilst  we 
have  such  acknowledged  old  Apples  as  Cats- 
head,  Golden  Reinette,  Margaret,  Jenneting, 
and  others  in  absolute  vigour  and  fertility, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  accept  the  de- 
ductions of  that  once  well-known  pomologist. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Knight  fought  not  without 
good  grounds  for  his  theories,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  not  only  on  account  of  the  fact  as  a 
fact,  but  because  it  to  some  extent  explains  Mr. 
Knight's  position,  to  record  an  example  which  is 
taking  place  under  the  eyes  of  the  writer.  A 
large  proportion  of  tlie  Apple  trees  here  have 
been  propagated  by  myself.  There  are  many 
trees  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  which  along  with 
the  parent  tree  usually  produced  quantities  of 
fine  fruit.  Of  recent  years  the  latter  has  become 
with  each  succeeding  year  more  and  more  un- 
healthy, and,  though  it  cropped  aoundantly,  the 
fruit,  like  the  growth,  was,  during  the  present 
year,  imperfect  and  mostly  worthless.  This  year 
more  than  ever  nearly  all  the  trees  propagated  by 
budding  from  the  old  one  have  approached  with 
a  startling  nicety  to  the  same  condition,  the  only 
exceptions   being   a   few    which    were   cut   over 


recently  and  which  exhibit  none  of  the  symptoms 
of  decay  apparent  in  their  fellows.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  learn  if  this  is  an  isolated  case 
and  due  to  local  climatic  conditions,  just  as 
all  our  Codlins  were  simultaneously  affected  with 
red  spider  a  few  years  ago !  However  it  may 
be,  the  circumstance  indicates  that  the  position 
held  by  Mr.  Knight  is  at  least  plausible.  Of 
course  there  are  other  parallels  in  the  vagaries  of 
Apples,  such,  for  instance,  as  trees  of  one  variety 
being  sterile  for  a  series  of  years  and  simul- 
taneously regaining  fruitfulness  without  any 
apparent  cause.  I  have  noted  this  in  Cox's 
Pomona,  Claygate  Pearmain,  and  Red  Astrachan, 
and  for  several  years  Ecklinville  Seedling  here 
has  remained  in  a  nearly  sterile  condition,  though 
otherwise  perfectly  healthy.     S.  P.  Brolherslon. 

Borders  for  Vines. —  I  am  of  the  same 
opinion  as  Mr.  E.  Molyneux  (see  page  252).  It 
has  often  occurred  to  me,  in  respect  to  early 
vineries  especially,  the  practice  of  having  outside 
and  inside  borders  must  be  wrong,  inasmuch  as 
the  roots  in  the  outside  borders  must  be  grow- 
ing in  a  much  colder  temperature  (early  in  the 
year,  when  the  vines  are  being  forced)  than  the 
roots  inside  enjoy.  The  effect  on  the  plants  can- 
not be  good.  In  respect  to  depth,  the  borders 
should  not  bo  more  than  2  feet  deep.  Wilmot  JH. 
Yates,  Sotherfield  Park  Gardens,  Alton,  Hants. 

1  believe   that   better   results   can   be 

obtained  from  vines  restricted  to  inside  borders 
only  th.nu  are  generally  got  from  borders  which 
are  partly  inside  and  partly  outside.  Of  course, 
iu  gardens  where  there  are  plenty  of  spare  frame 
lights  that  could  be  utilised  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  borders  to  protect  them  from  un- 
seasonable weather  in  spring  and  autumn,  the 
evil  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  prevented.  As 
to  varieties,  including  those  already  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Molyneux,  that  are  better  "for  the  purely 
inside  treatment,  the  variety  Madresfield  Court 
shows  it  more  than  any,  for,  where  its  roots  are 
allowed  to  extend  to  an  outside  border,  the  ber- 
ries have  a  greater  tendency  to  crack.  Mrs.  Pear- 
son and  Golden  Queen  are  also  varieties  that  suc- 
ceed better  entirely  inside  the  house.  The  depth 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr.  H.  W. 
Ward,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  making  of 
fruit-tree  borders,  in  the  issue  for  September  18, 
is  ample.  Wm.  Turner,  FonthUl  House  Gar- 
dens. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  12. — Another  fine  exhibition  was  seen 
at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Society's  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  this  date.  The  building  was  filled 
with  exhibits,  both  the  annexes  being  utilised, 
which  necessitated  all  the  Committees  meeting  in 
the  upper  rooms.  Displays  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables were  again  a  feature,  and  nothing  finer 
has  been  seen  at  these  shows  than  the  collection 
of  vegetables  from  Lord  Aldeuham's  gardens,  or 
the  fruits  shown  by  the  afiiliated  societies  and 
trade  growers.  No  award  was  made  to  a  novelty 
by  this  Committee,  but  one  Gold  and  several 
Silver-gilt  Medals  were  awarded  in  this  section. 

Exhibits  before  the  •Floral  Committee  were 
also  meritorious,  especially  the  collection  of 
Nepenthes  shown  b.y  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  & 
Sons,  and  a  group  of  Ivies  shown  by  Mr.  L.  R. 
Russell.  Both  these  exhibits  were  awarded 
Gold  Medals.  This  Committee  granted  five 
Awards  of  Merit  to  novelties. 

As  is  usual  at  the  autumn  shows.  Orchids  were 
not  so  numerous,  although  there  were  several  in- 
teresting collections  and  many  novelties.  The 
Orchid  Committee  granted  one  First-class  Certi- 
ficate and  four  Awards  of  Merit. 

At  the  5  o'clock  meeting  in  the  lecture-room, 
a  lecture  on  "  Some  Gardens  of  the  Later  Renais- 
sance "  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Mawson. 

A  conference  of  the  Horticultural  Mutual  Im- 
provement Societies  affiliated  with  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  took  place  at  4  o'clock. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall.  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery.  H.  B.  ]\[ay.  E.  H.  Bowles, 
A.  Kingsmill.  Jno.  Green,  Jas.  Walker,  C.  R. 
Fielder.  G.  Reuthe,  W.  J.  Bean.  R.  C.  Notcutt, 
W.  Howe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  J.  Jennings,  C.  Dixon, 
Jas.  Douglas,  E.  T.  Cook,  Arthur  Turner,  Herbert 
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J.  Cutbush,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  Chas.  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thom- 
son, E.  H.  Jenkins,  \V.  J.  James,  and  R.  Hooper 
Pearson. 

iMr.  L.  R.  RusSEix,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
a  magnificent  group  of  ornamental  Ivies,  inchtd- 
ing  arborescent  forms  of  gplden  and  silver  varie- 
ties. The  plants  were  splendidly  grown,  and  set 
forth  in  as  attractive  a  manner  as  is  possible 
with  such  subjects.  The  more  notable  varieties 
were  Hedera  elegantissima,  with  silver  variega- 
tions; H.  Heli.\  anrea;  H.  digitata,  the  finger- 
leaved  Ivy  ;  Gold  Cloud,  a  magnificent  golden- 
leaved  form  ;  K.  himalaica;  H.  minima;  H.  rhom- 
boidea  obovata,  a  compact-growing  plant ;  H. 
Husselliana,  with  pale  green  leaves ;  H.  Glymii ; 
H.  conglomerata  prostrata ;  afld  H.  dentata.  Mr. 
Russell  also  showed  varieties  of  the  elegant- 
leaved  Bertolonias  and  Sonerilas.  Bertolonia 
Souvenir  de  Gand  has  sage-green  leaves  and  rosy- 
cerise  veining.     (Gold  JNledal.) 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  varieties  of  Nepenthes, 
of  which  plants  the  firm  possess  a  remarkable 
collection.  They  were  examples  of  the  highest 
culture,  each  plant  being  a  perfect  specmien. 
Among  the  more  noticeable  were  N.  Amesiana, 
with  short,  broad,  brownish-coloured  pitchers, 
having  wide  wings  heavily  margined  with  hairs. 
N.  Chelsonii  excellens,  the  very  big  pitchers  being 
trained  to  stakes ;  N.  ampuUaria  vittata,  with 
clusters  of  tiny  yellow  pitchers  at  the  base  of  the 
stem.  The  species  is  remarkable  in  that  it  bears 
leaves  of  two  kinds,  those  borne  above  showing 
but  slight  indication  of  pitcher  formation,  whilst 
the  basal  leaves  are  completely  modified  to  form 
pitchers.  N.  picturata,  a  very  finely-coloured 
variety,  especially  on  the  rim,  the  pitchers  are 
dark  red,  with  green  spots ;  N.  ventricosa, 
curiously  constricted  in  the  centre  of  the  pitcher, 
which  is  a  dull  yellow  ;  N.  Dicksoniana,  one  of 
the  biggest  shown,  some  of  the  pitchers  being 
nearly  1  foot  in  length  ;  N.  mixta,  an  extra  fine 
plant',  with  many  pitchers ;  N.  Morganise,  on 
which  were  counted  nearly  50  pitchers ;  and  the 
magnificent  variety  named  after  Sir  W.  T. 
Thrstleton  Dyer. 

Messrs.  Veitch  also  showed  a  batch  of  hybrid 
Rhododendrons  of  the  type  known  as  javanico- 
jasminiflorum,  the  plants  being  small  but  well 
flowered,  and  in  a  variety  of  colours.  The  species 
R.  jasminiflorum  has  small  white  long-tubed 
flowers  in  trusses,  the  other  parent,  R.  javani- 
cum,  has  big  orange-coloured  flowers.  The  first 
cross  resulted  in  the  variety  Princess  Royal,  with 
delicate  pink  petals.  This  crossed  again  with  the 
species  jasminiflorum,  gave  the  blush  variety 
known  as  Princess  Alexandra.  In  the  same 
group  were  Nerines,  Carnations  and  the  winter- 
flowering  Begonias  Mrs.  Heal  and  Elatior. 
As  a  third  group,  Messrs.  Veitch  shcnved 
plants  of  hardv  Fuchsias.  There  were  several 
tall  pyramidal  plants  of  F.  macrostemma,  a  free- 
flowering  variety,  and  much  smaller  plants  of  F. 
Riccartonii  Elvsee,  a  very  decorative  variety  and 
nuite  hardy.  '(Gold  Medal.) 
■'  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Ltd.,  made  a  brilliant 
show  with  blooms  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
having  them  in  batches  of  white,  yellow,  rose, 
red,  crimson  and  other  shades.  Varieties  of  bor- 
der Asters  added  greatly  to  the  decorative  effect 
of  the  group.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  fine  group  of  Ferns  was  staged  by  Lady 
Tate,  Streatham  Common  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Howe). 
The  plants  were  mostly  large  specimens,  with 
smaller  plants — principally  of  the  newer  varieties 
of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  laetween.  Amongst  the 
more  notable  were  Nephrolepis  cordifolia,  Adian- 
tum  Veitchii,  Nephrolepis  exaltata  (a  fine  speci- 
men), Adiantum  cardiochlaena,  Lomaria  platy- 
ptera,  Davallia  Mooreana.  Platycerium  Willinckii, 
Dicksonia  antarctica  and  Polypodium  glaucum 
Mayi.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  David  Russell  &  Sons,  Essex  Nur- 
series. Brentwood,  showed  coniferous  plants  as 
goodly-liainod  specimens  suitable  for  lawn  or 
border  planting.  We  noticed  Retinospora  squar- 
rosa,  Taxus  baccata  elegans  anrea,  Cupressus 
Lawsoniauus  in  its  numerous  forms,  Cephalotaxus 
japonicus,  Retino.spora  pisifera  aurea  and  many 
handsome  Abies,  Pines,  Cedars,  &c.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Holloway,  showed  varieties  of  large- 
flowered  Veronicas,  also  the  variegated-leaved 
form  of  V.  Andersonii.  a  bank  of  the  Scarlet 
Carnations  Elizabeth  and  Britannia  of  the  per- 
petual-blooming section,  and  a  collection  of  Scolo- 


pendrums,  chiefly  varieties  of  S.  crispum,  a  few 
only  of  P.  aculeatum  and  P.  angulosum  being  in- 
cluded. It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  more 
beautiful  amongst  such  handsome  forms  as  S.  c. 
Robinsonii,  S.  c.  fimbriatum  cristatum,  S.  c. 
grande  (a  broad -leaved  form  with  beautifully 
crested  margins)  ;  S.  c.  fimbriatum  (rather  darker 
in  tint  than  the  last),  S.  c.  Bowdenii  and  others 
of  the  crested-leaved  type.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Frank  Cant  &  Co.,  Colchester,  ex- 
hibited garden  Roses  in  bunches,  having  fresh 
and  well-coloured  blooms  .  of  Hugh  Dickson, 
Souvenir  de  Maria  de  Zayas  (deep  pink),  Lyon 
Rose,  La  Tosca,  Trier,  Ecarlate,  Corallina,  Edu. 
Meyer,  Perle  von  Godesberg,  Lady  Waterlow, 
and  other  varieties.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons,  Colchester, 
showed  bunches  of  Roses, ,  including  a  seedling 
bedding  variety  named  Rose  du  Barri.  It  is  a 
large,  single  variety  of  a  deep  rose  shade.  Others 
including  Hugh  Dickson  (the  best  of  the  red, 
autumn  Roses),  Claudius  (new).  Warrior,  Safrano 
and  Zephyrine  Drouhin,  were  noticed  in  good 
condition, 

Messrs.  R.  Harkness  &  Co.,  Hitchin.  made 
a  very  pretty  display  with  Roses,  which  were 
shown  in  vases  and  Bamboo  epergnes.  The  taller 
epergnes  were  furnished  with  blooms  of  one 
variety  only,  such  as  Lady  Ashtown,  Viscountess 
Folkestone,  Hugh  Dickson,  Betty,  Mme.  Ravary, 
Frau  Karl  Druschki  and  Mrs.  John  Laing,  whilst 
shorter  bunches  in  vases  formed  a  groundwork. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  small  collection  of  Roses  was  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Leggett,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  the  ex- 
hibit including  several  specimen  blooms  in  boxes, 
some,  such  as  Ulrich  Brnnner.  Frau  Karl 
Druschki,  Mildred  Grant,  Capt.  Hayward,  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Kershaw,  being  very  good.  In 
vases  at  the  back  were  well-known  garden  varie- 
ties. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Enfield,  staged  a 
few  plants  and  blooms  of  perpetual-flowering 
Carnations,  including  Rose  Dore  and  Royal 
Purple  varieties. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries, 
Crawley,  staged  varieties  of  single  and 
Cactus  Dahlias,  vases  of  hardy  flowers 
separating  the  boxes  and  forming  a  row  at 
the  back.  The  single  Dahlias  were  especially 
attractive,  such  beautiful  kinds  as  Formosa, 
Naomi,  Tighe.  Sunrise,  Rosebank  Scarlet, 
Leander,  Cardinal,  Victory,  Elaine,  Eric,  Alma, 
and  Columbine  being  noticed.  Messrs.  Cheal 
also  showed  varieties  of  the  small  Pompon- 
Cactus-flowered  Dahlias.  (Silver-gilt  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Mr.  J.  T.  West,  Brentwood,  exhibited  varie- 
ties of  Paeony-flowered  Dahlias. 

Messrs.  Carter,  Page  &  Co.,  London  Wall, 
London,  again  contributed  a  large  exhibit  of 
Dahlias,  having  good  blooms  of  Pompon,  Cactus, 
show,  and  other  types  attractively  presented. 
(Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  varieties  of  early-blooming  Chrysanthe- 
mums of  border  and  single  kinds.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  again  displayed  an  attractive 
exhibit  of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  having  many  beau- 
tiful varieties  in  the  best  condition.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maid- 
stone, showed,  as  a  corner  group,  a  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  amongst  which  were  many  border 
Asters,  shown  in  large  sheaves.  In  the  front 
were  vases  of  the  rose-coloured  variety  of  Ane- 
mone japonica,  also  Gaillardias,  Scabiosa  cau- 
casica,  Kniphofias  in  variety,  Physalis  with  its 
brilliant  calyces,  and  Cimicifuga  simplex. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  nurseryman,  Caterham, 
Surrey,  showed  a  large  exhibit  of  perennial 
Asters,  Pentstemons,  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phloxes,  Kniphotias.  and  other  garden 
flowers.  Amongst  the  Phloxes  we  noticed  a  fine 
orange-red-flowered  variety  labelled  G.  A.  Str.oh- 
lein.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  London, 
showed  seasonable  hardy  flowers,  including  Pent- 
stemons, Liliums,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Sun- 
flowers, the  new  Potontilla  Gibson's  Scarlet,  Del- 
phinium Dwarf  King,  Anemone  japonica  ;  also  a- 
Ijatch  of  Nerines  and  several  small  plants  of 
Vallota  purpurea.  Messrs.  Cutbush  also  showed 
varieties  of  Carnations,  tastefully  arranged  in  tall 
and   short  vases,   with   small   Cncos  Palms   inter- 


spersed. Such  sterling  kinds  as  Enchantress, 
Victory,  White  Perfection,  Afterglow,  and  Lady 
Norah  Brassey  (purple)  were  represented  by  ex- 
cellent blooms  in  large  bunches.  (Silver  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  &  A.  Clark,  Ltd.,  Dover,  put  up 
a  display  of  autumn  flowers  from,  the  open,  in- 
cluding Gilia  coronopifolia,  Cimicifuga  simplex, 
Pyrethrums,  of  which  the  variety  John  Malcolm 
is  rose-coloured,  Tricyrtis  hirta  niger,  Lilium 
tigrinum.  Asters  in  variety,  Scabiosa,  Phloxes, 
and  others.     (Bronze  Flora  JNIedal.) 

Messrs.  Bark  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  seasonable  hardy  flow  ers,  includ- 
ing Pentstemons,  border  Chrysanthemums,  Heli- 
anthns  argophyllus,  Cimicifuga  simplex,  Colchi- 
cum  autumnaiis,  C.  speciosus,  and  Gladiolus 
primulinus.  The  Asters  were  very  bright  and 
showy,  especially  the  varieties  of  A.  Amellus. 
(Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

Rlr.  Cl.arence  Elliott,  Six  HiUs  Nursery, 
.Stevenage,  showed  Michaelmas  Daisies,  having 
good  bunches  of  most  of  the  finer  varieties. 
(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  varieties 
of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  flowering  sprays  of 
Cimicifuga  simplex.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  C.  NoTCUTT,  The  Nurseries,  Wood- 
bridge,  exhibited  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Show 
Dalilias,  Helianthus,  Cimicifuga,  and  other  sea- 
sonable flowers.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

^lessrs.  CtUNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, staged  a  pretty  exhibit  of  Viola  cornuta  and 
bedding  Violas.  "They  were  arranged  in  fancy 
baskets,  Viola  cornnta  being  exceptionally  well 
shown.     (Bronze  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  golden-leaved  varety  of  Smilax — Myrsiphyl- 
lum  asparagoides — was  shown  by  Messrs.  Tom 
RocHFOUD  &  Co.,  Nurserymen,  Bro.xbourne  and 
Covent  Garden.  It  was  as  vigorous  in  growth 
as  the  green  form  which  was  exhibited  at  the 
same  time. 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mere  Gardens,  Shepper- 
ton-on-Thames,  exhibited  i\lichaelmas  Daisies 
and  other  border  perennials.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

The  Misses  Allen  Brown,  Violet  Nurseries, 
Henfield,  showed  Violets,  including  the  varieties 
JIarie  Louise,  Princess  of  Wales,  and  J.  J.  Aster, 
the  last-named  being  a  shade  of  lilac. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Aster  Lustre. — This  is  a  variety  of  ilichael- 
mas  Daisy  raised  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  (gr, 
Mr,  E.  Beckett).  The  flowers  are  1^  inch  across, 
semi-double,  and  a  rich  mauve  in  colour.  The 
plant  grows  3^  to  4  feet  high. 

Chrysaiithemuni  White  Queen. — A  first-rate, 
white,  Japanese  flower,  with  smooth,  re- 
flexed  florets  of  moderate  width.     Shown  by  Mr. 

SlLSBURY. 

Chrysanthemum.  Mary  Farnsworth. — This  is 
a  large  Japanese  variety,  with  broad,  reflexed 
florets,  which  have  spoon-shaped  tips.  The 
colour  is  buff,  but  there  are  suflncient  indications 
in  the  flower  that  later  buds  will  develop  some 
red  colour.    Shown  by  Mr.  H.  Stredw^ick. 

Itose  Claudius. — This  is  one  of  the  most  fra- 
grant Roses.  It  was  shown  as  a  Hybrid  Tea 
variety,  but  one  could  easily  imagine  it  to  be  a 
Hybrid  Pei'petual.  The  colour  is  pinky-red. 
The  variety  was  awarded  the  National  Rose  So- 
ciety's Gold  Medal  this  season  (see  p.  222). 
Shown  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  &  Sons. 

Streptocarpus. — A  strain  of  large-flowered 
Streptocarpus,  shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  was  given  an  Award  of 
Merit.     The  colours  were  very  pleasing. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  3.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair),  and  Jlessrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  W.  Boxall,  J.  Forster  Alcock, 
F.  Sander.  Stuart  Low,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  A.  A. 
McBean,  C.  Cookson,  W,  Waters  Butler,  Arthur 
Dve,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  \V.  P.  Bound,  J.  Cvpher. 
W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  G.  Alexander,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Ballantine,  W.  Bolton.  Gurney 
Wilson,  G.  F.  Moore,  and  Sir  .leremiah  Colman, 
Bart. 

Lieut.-Col.  G.  L.  HoLFORD,  CLE..  C.V.O.  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed  six  specimens  of 
\ery  handsome  hybrids,  which  included  the  beau- 
tiful Cypripedium  Germaine  Opnix  Westfield 
varietv,     tlie     verv     large     and     finely-cnhnired 
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C.  nitens  Lieeanum  var.  Hannibal,  C.  nitens  Al- 
portense,  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall,  C.  Cynthia  (see  Awards),  C. 
Gaston  Bultel  King  Edwwird  VII.,  the  handsome 
Cattleya  Heluisim  (Fcrbesii  X  Mossiae  Beinecki- 
ana),  a  pretty  blush-white  flower  marked  with 
crimson  on  tiie  lip  ;  and  Cattleya  Dirce  (Vulcan 
X  Warscewiczii)  with  deep  rose  flowers,  the 
front  of  tho  lip  veined  with  rose-purple  and 
showing  the   influence   of  C.    Schilleriana. 

Sir  Jeuemiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Reigate  (gr.  ilr.  Collier),  staged  a  small  group, 
which  included  Spathoglottis  Colmanii  aurea, 
with  clear  yellow  flowers,  and  a  Dendrobium  and 
Cirrhopetalum,   which   secured  awards. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver 
Flora  Jleual  for  a  group,  tlie  principal  plant  in 
which  was  the  handsome  white  Cattleya  Hardy- 
ana  "  The  Baron,"  which  was  unanmiou.sly  voted 
a  First-class  Certificate.  The  group  contained 
a  fine  lot  of  Lcelio-Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
and  Cypripediurns.  Among  those  noted  were 
Odontoglossum  Neptune,  a  yellow,  blotched 
hybrid  of  the  0.  Harvengtense  class ;  Anguloa 
unifiora  Tracy's  variety,  a  fine  wax-like  white 
flower  of  the  type  known  in  gardens  as  A. 
eburnea  ;  the  yellow  Odontoglossum  grande  Pitti- 
anum;  Cypripedium  Chapmanii  superbum,  with 
three  large  flowers  and  three  buds;  Miltonia 
Bleuana  Our  Queen,  a  white  variety  with  rose 
markings  at  the  base  of  the  lip ;  Cypripedium 
Maudiie,  various  M^sdevallias.  &c. 

Baron  Sir  H.  Schroder,  The  Dell,  Egham  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Ballantine),  again  showed  the  remarkable 
Cattleya  Lamberhurst  hybrid  (citrina  X  inter- 
media), for  which  he  received  a  First-class  Cer- 
tificate on  October  23,  1833 — a  very  creditable 
instance  of  cultural  skill. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
group  in  which  both  species  and  hybrids  v.'ere 
well  represented.  The  hybrid  Odontoglossums, 
Lfelio-Cattleyas,  and  Cattleyas  had  with  them 
some  fine  examples  of  the  clear  blue  Vanda 
ccerulea,  the  rare,  milk-white  Pescatorea  Dayana, 
the  little  scarlet  Lselia  monophylla,  the  white 
Saccolabium  violaceum  Harrisonianum,  Odonto- 
glossum grande  aureum  in  two  tints  of  yellow 
and  with  whit©  lip,  and  the  curious,  fragrant 
Angriecum  imbricatum  with  clusters  of  white 
flowers  with  fleshy,  yellowish  lip. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  group,  in  the 
centre  of  which  w'as  a  strong  specimen  of  Arach- 
nanthe  (Vanda)  Lowii  superba,  with  a  long, 
drooping  spike  of  29  dark,  claret  -  barred 
flowers,  and  three  of  the  large  yellow  basal 
blooms.  With  it  were  various  Lselio-Cattleyas, 
including  L.-C.  The  Duchess,  with  coppery 
orange-coloured  flowers,  having  a  deep  ruby  lip 
with  gold  veins;  Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild,  and 
other  Cattleyas  ;  a  noble  specimen  of  their  best 
type  of  Vanda  coerulea  ;  a  large  and  finely-flow- 
ered Coelogyne  ocellata,  C.   speciosa  albens.   &c. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
secured  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  briL'ht 
group,  which  included  many  rare  Orchids.  The 
back  was  composed  of  Brazilian  Oncidiums,  with 
which  were  varieties  of  Cattleya  Adula,  C. 
Venus,  and  C.  Vulcan,  in  front  being  a  good 
plant  of  the  true  Oncidium  h^matochilum.  We 
also  noticed  Ccelogyne  speciosa,  with  salmon- 
tinted  labellum,  without  the  blackish  ridges  of 
the  type;  the  rare  Cirrhopetalum  Mastersianum, 
with  an  umbel  of  pretty  copper-yellow  flowers, 
&c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  group, 
at  one  end  of  which  were  a  selection  of  Dendro- 
bium Phalsenopsis  Schroderianum,  with  varieties 
of  Masdevallia  chimsera  and  Miltonia  vexillaria 
Leopoldii,  at  the  other  end  being  a  number  of 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  principally  hybrids  of  C.  Bow- 
ringiana,  and  including  C.  Mantinii  inversa,  C. 
M.  nobilior,  and  other  showy  varieties,  the  centre 
being  of  hybrid  Cypripediums,  with  some  fine 
C.  Fairrieanum  and  C.  Maudise  at  the  back, 

F.  Menteith  Ogilvie.  Esq.,  The  Shrubbery, 
Oxford  (gr.  Mr.  Balmforth),  sent  Sophro-Cattleya 
Doris  Shrubbery  variety,  a  fine  dark-scarlet 
flower,  with  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

Ed.  Rogerson.  Esq.,  Oakdene,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  C.  Price),  sent  the  per- 
fectly-formed Cypripedium  Priam  (insigne 
Chantinii  X  Niobe).  with  a  fine,  circular,  white, 
dorsal  sepal  with  dotted  purple  lines,  and  which 
received  a  First-class  Certificate  when  shown  by 


Messrs.  Veitch,  the  raisers,  on  November  20, 
1900.  J.. 

H.  T.  Pitt,  Esq.,  Stamford  Hill  (gr.  Mr. 
Thurgood),  showed  Cattleya  Newnigtonensis 
(Mrs.  J.  W.  Whiteley  X  Harrisoniana). 

J.  Foester  Alcock,  Esq.,  Exhims,  North- 
church,  sent  Cypripedium  Baron  Schroder  New 
Hall   Hey   variety,    a   good   dark    form. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone 
(gr.  Mr.  Stevens),  showed  Odontoglossum  exul- 
tans  var.  Christopher  (crispum  X  excellens),  a 
good  pale  yellow  flower  blotched  with  brown ; 
and  Cypripedium  Daisy  Barclay  var.  Dunham- 
ense,  white,  closely  lined  and  tinged  with  dark 
purple. 

Monsieur  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  a  selection 
of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  sent  Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  Orchidhurst 
variety,  with  lavender-tinted  sepals  and  petals, 
and  rose-marbled  lip  with  large  orange  disc ; 
Cattleya  radiata  (Dowiana  aurea  X  Pittiana), 
with  greenish,  cream-white  sepals  and  petals, 
the  broad  front  of  the  lip  rosy-mauve,  the  base 
orange  ;  and  L.-C.  Purple  Empress  (L.-C.  Berthe 
Fournier   X   C.  Hardyana). 

Mr.  Chas.  Turner.  Slough,  sent  two  good 
specimens  of  Lselia  pumila,  -one  with  rose-col- 
oured, and  the  other  w-ith  blush-white,  sepals 
and  petals. 

Mrs.  NoEMAN  C.  CoOKSON,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  sent  the  pale  yellow 
and  white  Cypripedium  Sanacderse  and  C.  Faire- 
Maude.    (See  Awards). 

R.  Brooman-White,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gare- 
lochead,  N.B.,  sent  a  fine  selection  of  grand 
flowers  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  both  the  white 
and  spotted  forms,  and  which  were  taken  from 
Mr.  Brooman-White's  Odontoglossum  house, 
containing  about  400  fine  spikes.  The  plants 
were  placed  outdoors  throughout  the  summer, 
and  are  in  fine  condition.  Sphagnum-moss  and 
Hymenophyllums  grow  naturally  around  Air. 
Brooman-White's  property,  and  the  air  suits 
the  Odontoglossums  well. 

Jlr.  A.  W.  Jensen,  Lindfield,  Haywards 
Heath,  sent  a  magnificent,  large-flowered  Odon- 
toglossum Harryanum  and  a  fine  0.   crispum. 

Mr.  Jas.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham, 
sent  a  very  fine  dark  Lielio-Cattleya  Gottoiana. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Vale  Bridge  Nursery,  Hay- 
wards Heath,  showed  the  fine  greenish-yellow 
and  white  Cypripedium  Rossettii  ;  C.  Germaine 
Opoix,  and  Odontoglossum  Grande  Pittianum. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificate. 
Cattleya  Hardyana  The  Baron  (Dowiana 
aurea  Wan^rewiczii  Frau  N'laine  Beyrodt), 
from  H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  West  Hill, 
Putney  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). — A  superb  Cattleya 
in  size  and  shape  equal  to  the  best  C.  Warsce- 
wiczii, but  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
and  large,  deep  ruby-crimson  lip,  with  a  light, 
yellow  blotch  on  each  side  of  the  tube,  and  golden 
lines  from  the  base. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Dcndrohium  tnvrinvm  Cohnanii,  from  Sir 
.Jeremiah  Colman.  Bart.,  Gatton  Park  (gr.  Mr. 
Collier). — A  very  beautiful  variety,  with  clear 
white  refiexed  sepals,  and  erect,  twisted,  rose- 
pink  petals,  the  shovel-shaped  white  lip  being 
margined  with  rose.  It  is  a  strong-growing 
Philippine   species. 

Cirrhopetalum  Fascinator,  from-Sir  Jeremiah 
Colman,  Bart. — A  very  attractive  species  of  the 
one-flowered  section,  and  allied  to  C.  appendicu- 
latum,  hut  larger  and  darker  in  colour.  The  dor- 
sal sepal  is  pale  green  spotted  with  purple,  and, 
like  the  petals,  have  a  purple  fringe.  The  united 
lateral  sepals  are  6  inches  long,  broad  at  the 
base,  and  tapering  to  a  fine  "point,  greenish 
w-hite,  blotched  with  claret-purple  in  the  middle. 

Cypripedium  Cynthia  (Charhsianum  X 
Charlesworthii),  from  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford, 
CLE..  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander).— A 
very  fine  Cypripedium.  the  square  arrangement 
of  its  pure  white  dorsal  sepal  delicately  marked 
with  rosy-lilac,  calling  to  mind  the  same  feature 
in  the  remarkable  C.  Leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler. 
The  ground  colour  of  the  petals  and  lip  is 
greenish,  tinged  and   spotted  with  light  purple. 

Cypripedium  Fnire-Mavde  (Fairrieanum  X 
Maudia),  from  Mrs.  Norman  C.  Cookson.  Oak- 
wood,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman). — Re- 
sembling a  large  dark  C.  Juno,  with  a  very  fine 
dark  rose-tinted   and  striped  dorsal   sepal. 


Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Pearson,  J.  Cheal,  W.  Bates,  C. 
Foster,  H.  Somers  Rivers,  E.  Beckett,  W. 
Poupart,  H.  Parr,  J.  Lyne,  j.  Davis,  0.  Thomas, 
J.  Mclndoe,  P.  C.  M.  Veitch,  A.  R.  AUan,  J. 
Vert,  W.  Jeffries,  W.  Pope,  G.  Wythes,  A. 
Dean,  W.  H.  Divers,  J.  Harrison,  G.  Hobday,  J. 
Gibson,  T.  D.  Tuckett,  G.  Reynolds,  W.  F'yfe, 
and  J.   Jaques. 

Apple  Red  Victoria  was  again  placed  before 
the  Committee,  and  the  members  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  cropping  qualities  tested  at  Wis- 
ley.  A  white  Grape,  said  to  be  a  sport  from 
Black  Hamburgh,  was  found,  on  comparison  with 
a  bunch  of  Golden  Queen  from  Wisley,  to  be 
that  variety.  A  w-hite  perfumed  Grape  of  no 
special  merit  was  also  shown. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  unusually  numerous  and 
large.  The  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Here- 
ford, again  set  up  a  very  fine  gi-oup 
of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  and  many  dishes 
and  baskets  of  picked  fruit.  Pear  trees 
were  very  tine,  including  the  varieties 
Charles  Ernest,  .Josephine  des  Malines,  Alexandre 
Lucas,  and  Beurre  Bachelier.  Of  Apples  there 
were  superbly-fruited  specimens  of  King  of 
Tompkins  County,  Gloria  Mundi,  Wealthy, 
Twenty  Ounce,  Jonathan,  and  Washington.  Also 
superb  gathered  fruits  of  Royal  Jubilee,  Lord 
Grosvenor,  Warner's  King,  Charles  Ross,  Cox'a 
Pomona,  Emperor  Alexander,  Norfolk  Beauty, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  and  The  Queen.  Of  Pear* 
there  were  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Diel,  Du- 
rondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Beurre 
Baltet.  There  were  also  Plums,  Crabs,  Peaches, 
Grapes,  and  Figs.  (Silver  gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Sons,  VValtham  Cross,  sent 
a  small  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including 
Grapes  Appley  Towers,  Black  Alicante,  and  Fos- 
ter's Seedling.  Also  well-fruited  Pear  trees,  in- 
cluding Beurre  Clairgeau,  Calebasse,  Conference, 
Durondeau,  iMarguerite  Marillat,  and  others,  and 
several  Apple  and  Fig  trees.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
Park,  Acton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Reynolds),  exhibited 
forced  fruit,  having  five  medium-sized  Queen 
Pineapples,  13  capital  Melons,  including  Blen- 
heim Orange,  His  Eminence,  and  Gunton  Scarlet ; 
and  eight  dishes  of  Peaches,  the  varieties  being 
Golden  Eagle,  Sea  Eagle,  Lady  Palmerston,  Alba- 
tros.  Nectarine  Princess  of  Wales,  Early  Rivers, 
and  Gladstone.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Lady  Tate,  Streatham  Common  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Howe),  showed  a  dozen  good  bunches  of  Black 
.\licante  Grape  cut  from  a  vine  carrying  80 
bunches.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Maidstone, 
showed  about  100  varieties  of  hardy  fruits,  the 
general  quality  being  superb.  Specially  good 
were  Pears  Durondeau.  Beurre  Clairgeau.  St. 
Luke,  Verulam,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Le  Lectier, 
Alexandre  Lucas.  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Marie 
Benoist.  Of  Apples,  Belle  Dubois,  Lord  Derby, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Emperor  Alexander,  Warner's 
King,  Stirling  Castle,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Bountiful,  Grenadier,  and  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
were  prominent  kitchen  varieties  ;  whilst  of  des- 
sert sorts,  Ben's  Red,  Beauty  of  Stoke,  Houblon, 
Hitchin  Pippin,  Col.  Vaughan,  Ribston  Pippin, 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Hindlip,  Washington, 
Charles  Ross.  Gravenstein,  Jas.  Grieve,  and  Bau- 
mann's  Red  Reinette  were  noteworthy.  There 
were  also  several  dishes  of  Golden  Eagle  Peaches. 
(Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  filled  a  long 
table  with  a  very  representative  collection,  in- 
cluding of  Apples  Early  Victoria,  Duchess  of 
Oldenberg,  The  Old  Nanny.  Jubilee,  Encore  (a 
fine  new  variety),  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Grenadier, 
Hormead  Pearmain,  Newton  Wcnder,  I'otts's 
Seedling,  and  Golden  Spire.  Amongst  Pears 
were  good  fruits  of  Van  Mons.  Leon  Le  Clerc, 
Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Durondeau.  Beurre  de  Naghan  (very 
fine),  and  others.  The  exhibit  also  embraced* 
Plums,  Crabs,  and  other  fruits.  (Silver-gilt 
Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons,  Norwood,  had  a  good 
table  of  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  latter,  Pit- 
maston Duchess,  Duchesse  de  Nemours,  Beurre: 
Diel,  Conference,  and  Beurre  Baltet  pere  were 
excellent ;  as  also  were  Apples  New  Hawthorn- 
den,  Tyler's  Kernel,  Golden  Spire,  Warner's- 
King,  Gloria  JIundi,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  antJ" 
GasGoyne's  Scarlet.    (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 
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Mr.  R.  C.  NoTCUTT,  Woodbridge,  Suffolk,  had 
an  excellent  colkctiuu  of  some  80  dishes  of  hardy 
fruitSj  including  fine  samples  of  Potts's  Seedling, 
Chiirles  Ross,  Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  Peas- 
goud's  Nonesuch,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Dr.  Harvey, 
U'vd  Derby,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  The  Queen, 
Allington  Pippin,  Royal  Jubilee,  Ribston  Pippin, 
and  other  Apples ;  also  numerous  Pears  and 
Crabs,  the  Dartmouth  Crab  being  very  rich  in 
colour.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

M.  Price,  Esq.,  The  Node,  Welwyn,  Herts, 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Pateman),  exhibited  a  collection  of 
well-grown  fruits,  including  Grapes,  Melons, 
Peaches,  Apples  and  Pears.  (Silver-gilt  Bank- 
sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
staged  40  dishes  of  excellent  Apples  and  Pears. 
{Silver   Banksian   Medal.) 

A  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection 
of  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables  in  bottles 
staged  by  Miss  Bradley.  Hollingbourne. 

From  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  were  ex- 
hibited Grapes  and  Pears.  The  varieties  of  both 
were  numerous,  and  proved  very  interesting  from 
a  comparative  standpoint,  the  quality  of  the 
Grapes  being  very  superior. 

Competitive   Fruit   Classes. 

The  largest  competition  was  seen  in  the  class 
for  afhliated  societies.  It  was  for  six  cooking  and 
six  dessert  Apples,  and  six  Pears.  The  Royal 
Jersey  Horticultural  Society  had  a  fairly 
easy  task  in  winning  the  1st  prize  with  fruits 
generally  of  large  size  and  superbly  finished. 
The  Pears  were  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Glou  xMorceau,  Beurre  Superfin, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  and  Emile  d'Heyst. 
The  dessert  Apples  were  Chas.  Ross,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  Christmas  Pearmain,  Cornish 
Gilliflower,  and  Egremont  Russet.  The  cooking 
Apples  were  very  fine  ;  the  varieties  were  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Bis- 
marck, Bramley's  Seedling,  The  Queen,  and 
Ga.scoyne's  Seedling.  The  East  Anglian  Horti- 
cultural Society  (represented  by  Mr.  Wallis, 
of  Norwich)  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

There  were  five  classes  for  Grapes,  the  chief 
one  being  for  three  varieties,  three  bunches  of 
each  variety.  There  was  good  competition,  and 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  W.  G.  Raphael, 
Esq.,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown), 
who  had  superbly-finished  bunches  of  Lady 
Downe's,  good  Black  Alicante,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  2nd,  J.  Miller,  Esq.,  Radlett, 
Herts,  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Kidd).  who  showed  Appley 
Towers,  Mrs.  Pince,  and  Black  Alicante. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  one  white 
Grape  for  flavour,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  was  ex- 
cluded. The  apparent  sole  exhibitor  was  A. 
Benson,  Esq.,  Mer.stham,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  Cor- 
nish), who  had  well-finished  bunches  of  Mrs. 
Pearson. 

In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of  any  Black 
Grape,  for  flavour,  the  Dowager  Lady  Hilling- 
Don,  Sevenuaks  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Phitton),  was  placed 
1st,  the  variety  being  Madresfield  Court. 

For  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Mr.  Cornish  was  1st  with  capital  samples, 
the  berries  being  large  and  well  finished.  2nd, 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  with 
heavier  bunches,  rather  under-thinned. 

The  trade  growers'  class  for  Grapes  found  no 
entry. 

There  were  three  classes  for  Plums.  The 
first  was  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  varieties. 
The  varieties  in  the  1st  prize  collection  were 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Transparent  Gage,  and 
Guthrie's  Late  Gage,  the  exhibitor  being  J.  T. 
Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Red  Hill.  Surrey  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Herbert).  Mr.  J.  Vert,  Audley  End  Gar- 
dens, Saffron  Walden,  was  2nd  :  but  in  the  class 
for  three  dishes  of  cooking  Plums,  Mr.  Vert 
won  the  premier  place  with  very  fine  samples  of 
Pond's  Seedling,  President,  and'  Monarch.  2nd, 
Mr.  Herbert. 

No  exhibitor  competed  in  the  trade  fruit 
dasses,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 

Vegetables. 
From  Aldenhani  House  Gardens,  Elstree,  the 
Hon.  ViCARY  GiBBS  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  staged 
one  of  those  superb  collections  of  vegetables  such 
as  have  so  greatly  helped  to  render  these  gardens 
famous.  The  collection  furnished  a  tablo  measur- 
ing 40  feet  long,  and  included  some  100  dishes. 
Many  of  the  vegetables  were  staged  on  an  erect 
background,  especially  fine  being  pyramids  of 
Cfiuliflowers,   also  Celery,  Leeks,  Seakale,  Beet, 


Onions,  Carrots,  Lettuces,  Turnips,  Radishes, 
Brussels  Sprouts,  and  on  the  table  splendid  Ailsa 
Craig  and  other  Onions;  King  Edward,  Purple 
Eye  and  other  handsome  Potatos  ;  Autocrat  and 
Gladstone  Peas ;  Matchless  and  Favourite  Car- 
rots;  Ham  Green,  The  Hastings  and  Golden 
Queen  Tumatos,  with  Marrows,  Cucumbers, 
Chicory,  Globe  Artichokes,  Mushrooms,  and  prac- 
tically every  other  ordinary  garden  vegetable. 
(Gold   Medal.) 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  set  up  a  collec- 
tion of  50  dishes  of  Potatos,  generally  clean, 
medium -sized  samples.  Of  white  kinds  were 
noticed  Superlative,  Factor,  Gold  Reef,  General 
Roberts,  Dalmeny  Regent,  Closeburn  Castle, 
and  Highlander  ;  and  of  coloured  varieties  there 
were  Edgcote  Purple,  Eightyfold,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, and  King  Edward  VII.  (Bronze  Knightian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  G.  Massey  &  Sons,  Spalding,  showed 
an  interesting  collection  of  round  and  long  Beets, 
short  and  long  Carrots,  also  Seakale  Beets.  All, 
whether  diverse  or  not,  had  on  them  the  names 
of  the  vendors  of  the  seed  stocks,  so  that  the 
exhibit  had  a  certain  educational  value.  (Silver 
Banksian  Medal). 


CONFERENCE   OF   I\IUTUAL   IMPROVE- 
MENT   SOCIETIES. 

The  societies  affiliated  and  in  union  with  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  their  annual 
conference  on  Tuesday  last,  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Hall,  Westminster.  The  meeting  was 
held  at  4  o'clock  in  the  lecture-room,  about 
50  persons  being  present.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  H.  B.  May,  Esq.  The  business  was  to  dis- 
cuss various  suggestions  put  forward  by  one  or 
other  of  the  societies.  The  first  one  considered 
was  a  proposal  that  the  affiliated  societies  should 
organise  meetings  at  a  convenient  centre  in  their 
respective  counties,  prior  to  these  annual  con- 
ferences, to  consider  and  formulate  subjects  for 
discussion.  It  was  suggested  that  these  county 
meetings  should  be  arranged  under  the  auspices 
of  the  parent  society,  perhaps  in  the  largest 
town  in  the  county.  At  the  same  time  it  might 
be  possible  to  hold  a  big  county  show,  the 
various  societies  contributing.  One  speaker  sug- 
gested that  this  should  be  undertaken  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society ;  the  same  speaker 
thought  it  necessary  that  the  affiliated  societies 
should  have  a  representative  on  the  Council  of 
the  R.H.S.  Mr.  Bound  doubted  if  the  scheme 
would  work  well,  as  only  50  members  from  the 
230  affiliated  societies,  each  of  which  was  entitled 
to  send  three  delegates,  had  attended  the  con- 
ference, notwithstanding  there  was  a  most  inter- 
esting show  in  the  large  hall  below.  The  Chair- 
man, as  representing  the  Council  of  the  R.H.S. , 
stated  that  the  initiative  must  come  from  the 
societies  themselves,  and  that  when  they  had 
formulated  a  practicable  scheme  they  might  rely 
on  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  parent  society. 

The  next  subject  for  discussion  related  to  the 
horticultural  competitions.  This  subject  was 
advanced  at  the  last  conference  in  a  very 
lengthy  paper,  and  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  that  to  restrict  a  grower  to  a  piece  of  ground 
of  stated  area  for  growing,  say.  Turnips  or  Car- 
rots for  an  exhibition,  was  impracticable.  The 
proposition   met   with  no   support. 

The  Chairman  answered  the  next  question. 
It  was:  "  Is  it  possible  for  the  R.H.S.  to  obtain 
books  for  daughter  societies  at  cheap  rates?" 
Mr.  May  said  the  R.H.S.  had  no  privilege  itself 
in  this  matter,  therefore  it  could  not  possibly 
extend  such  a  concession  to  the  affiliated 
societies. 

An  interesting  debate  took  place  on  the  ques- 
tion of  how  to  make  the  local  meetings  more 
attractive  and  helpful  to  young  men.  The 
Croydon  delegates  stated  that  out  of  150  mem- 
bers they  had  only  14  young  gardeners.  The 
Croydon  society  had  offered  inducements  in  the 
way  of  prizes  for  essays,  but  this  policy  failed, 
as  only  two  young  men  had  competed.  Several 
members  spoke  as  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing 
journeymen  and  improvers  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings, and  football  and  cricket  were  blamed  as  the 
counter  attractions.  It  was  argued  that  much  of 
the  trouble  resulted  because  the  young  men  were 
not  made  sufficiently  welcome  and  that  the  head 
gardeners  associated  together.  ]\Ir.  Geo.  Gordon 
suggested  that  they  should  make  their  meet- 
ings attractive  by  employing  lantern  slides  at 
■»he  lectures.  They  should  endeavour  to  bring 
to  the  meeting  men  who  were  eminent  in  the 
gardening   world,  as  good  lecturers  were  almost 


sure  to  draw  good  audiences.  It  was  also  de- 
sirable to  impart  scientific  knowledge  at  these 
meetings.  Mr.  Gordon  instanced  a  course  of  lec- 
tures at  which  only  about  eight  attended,  but 
when  the  lecturer  changed  his  subject  to  one 
of  a  more  scientific  character  the  average  was 
increased  to  80.  Another  speaker  said  it  was 
advisable  to  give  the  young  men  minor  posts 
in  the  management  of  the  society.  In  their 
particular  branch  they  had  done  this,  and  one 
young  man  acted  as  reporter  of  the  meetings, 
another  as  assistant  to  the  librarian,  and  so  on. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  he  knew  the  difficulty 
of  inducing  young  men  to  attend,  but  much  gooa 
might  be  done  if  the  head  gardener  gave  the 
matter  personal  interest.  Some  remarkable 
results  were  quoted  during  a  discussion  on 
educating  the  older  schoolboys  and  ex-school- 
boys in  horticulture.  The  Highgat-e  delegates 
stated  their  society  provided  classes  for  juvenile 
exhibitors.  They  gave  away  to  boys  700  plants, 
and  of  these  500   were  staged  at  their  show. 

The  produce  exhibited  by  these  boys  compared 
favourably  with  that  shown  by  allotment 
holders.  Work  in  this  direction  was  also  in- 
stanced at  Preston  and  at  Egham.  In  the  latter 
place,  4,000  pots  of  cuttings  and  1.000  pots  of 
seeds  were  distributed  to  juveniles,  and  of  these 
3,000  were  returned  at  the  annual  show. 

The  work  done  by  the  County  Councils  and 
School  Authorities  in  the  matters  of  teaching  gar- 
dening and  school  gardens  was  approved. 

The  final  question  of  what  constitutes  a  profes- 
sional, amateur,  and  cottage  gardener  respec- 
tively, was  the  subject  of  much  debat-e.  It  was 
generally  recognised  that  a  definition  of  these 
terms  that  would  fit  every  district  was  impos- 
sible, therefore  each  society  should  be  guided 
in  the  matter  by  the  locality,  and  status  of  its 
members.  In  every  case,  however,  the  defini- 
tion should  be  published  in  the  schedule  that 
all  competitors  may  know  the  rules. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

October  5. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this  as- 
sociation was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edin- 
burgh, on  this  date.  The  president,  Mr. 
Whytock,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  an 
attendance  of  more  than  100  members.  A  paper, 
illustrated  by  lantern  views,  was  read  by  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  of  Holyrood  Palace  Gardens,  Edinburgh, 
on  *'  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs."  Effective 
grouping  was  the  chief  point  of  Mr.  Smith's 
paper,  and  it  proved  very  instructive. 

Mr.  Smellie,  Busby,  staged  a  collection  of 
early  -  flowering  Chrysanthemums,  including 
several  new  varieties.  Three  of  these,  Hecuba, 
Galatea  and  Andrew  Hoggan,  were  each  awarded 
the  Society's  First-class  Certificate. 

A  fine  collection  of  new  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  Dean 
Gardens,  Edinburgh,  and  two  of  these,  Lizzie 
Douglas  and  Fortune's  Favourite,  were  each 
awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co..  Rothesay,  also  exhi- 
bited early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  and  Cac- 
tus, "  CoUerette,"  and  other  Dahlias.  A  First- 
class  Certificate  was  awarded  to  a  single  Dahlia 
named  Nimrod. 

Amongst  other  exhibits  of  interest  were  fruits 
of  the  Burbank  and  other  Plums,  including 
several  varieties  of  Gages  raised  by  the  exhibi- 
tor's father,  from  Mr.  Charles  Webster.  Gor- 
don Castle,  Fochabers;  the  new  Apple  Red  Vic- 
toria, shown  by  Messrs.  James  Grieve  &  Sons, 
Redbraes,  Edinburgh;  double  Primroses  of  the 
second  generation,  produced  from  a  blue  variety 
crossed  with  double-flowered  varieties,  giving  in 
the  first  generation  all  singles  which,  when 
selfed,  produced  singles  and  doubles  in  the 
second  generation,  were  shown  by  ^Ir.  P. 
!\Iurray  Thomson,  Cockbridge,  Malsgate,  Cum- 
berland. 

It  was  announced  that  the  paper  for  the  meet- 
ing on  November  2  would  be  by  Miss  Burton, 
New  Saughton  Hall  Gardens,  Poi'ton,  the  subject 
being   "  Begonias." 

Six  new  members  were  elected. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL   BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

October  11.^ — The  quarterly  meeting  of  this 
society  was  lield  at  the  Horticultural  Hall.  Vin- 
cent Square.  Westminster.  S.W..  on  this  date. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis  occupied  the  chair.  The  death 
certificate  of  Mr.  James  Swingler  was  produced. 
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and  the  amount  standing  to  his  credit,  viz., 
£30  4.S.  Id.,  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  his 
widow.  JMr.  Swingler's  membership  had  lapsed 
since  1892.  The  sick  pay  for  the  month 
amounted  to  £34  10s.  The  usual  quarterly 
grants  from  the  benevolent  fund  were  passed  for 
payment.  The  annual  dinner,  as  already  an- 
nounced, will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel  on 
the  28th  inst.  at  6.30  p.m.,  when  it  is  hoped  that 
as  many  members  and  friends  as  possible  will 
attend.  J.  B.  Slade,  Esq.  (of  Messrs.  Protheroe 
&  Morris),  will  preside. 


NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA 

The  results  of  the  deliberation?  of  the  Floral 
Committee  of  this  Society  during  the  past  season 
have  been  prepared  for  publication  in  the 
Society's  Annual.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  re 
quested  to  print  the  following  details  : — 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  SWEET  PEAS  FOR 
1910. 
The    following    is    an    up-to-date    selection    of 
varieties  in  commerce,  drawn  up  by  the  Floral 
Committee  : — 


White. 
Etta  Dyk- 
Nora  Unwin 
♦Dorothy  Eckford 

Crimson  and  Scarlet. 

The  King 
*King   r,dward 
•Queen  Alexandra, 

Rose  and  Carmine 
John  Ingman 
Marjorie  Willis 
♦Prince  of  Wales 

Yellow  and  Buff. 
-Clara  Curtis 
♦James  Grieve 

Blue. 
A.  J.  Cook 
♦Lord  Nelson 

Blush.' 
Mrs.  Hardcastle  Sykes 

Cerise. 
Chrissie  Unwin, 
♦Coccinea 


Pink. 

Countess  Spencer 
•Prima   Donna 

Cream  Pink- 
Constance  Oliver 
Mrs.    H.    Bell 
*Queen  of  Spain 

Orange  Shades. 
Helen    Lewis 
St.   George 
*Miss  Willmott 


Lavender. 
Frank  Dolby 
Mrs.   C.   Foster 
*Lady  G.    Hamilton 

Violet  and  Purple. 
Rosie   Adams 
*Duke   of   Westminster 


M  agent  a- 
Menie  Christie 


Striped  and   Flaked. 

(Purple  and  Blue.) 
♦Prince  Olaf 

Fancv. 
•Sybil  Eckford 

Bicolor. 
Mrs.   Andrew  Ireland 
•Jeaunie  Gordon 

Marbled. 
*Helen  Pierce 


Mauve. 
The  Marquis 
♦Mrs.    Walter  Wright 

Maroon  and  Bronze. 
•Black  Knight 
♦Hannah  Dale 

PicoTEE  Edged 
Elsie  Herbert 
Mrs  C.  W.  Breadmore 

Striped  and   Flaked. 
(Red  and  Rose.) 

Aurora   Spencer 

Yankee 
♦Jessie  Cuthbertson 

An  asterisk  denotes  a  variety  that  is  NOT  waved. 

TOO-MUCH-ALIKE  VARIETIES. 
The  following  varieties  have  been  bracketed 
as  too-much-alike.  "  Not  more  than  one  of  the 
bracketed  varieties  shall  be  shown  on  the  same 
stand  at  any  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet 
Pea  Societv." 


W'hite. 

iEtta  Dyke 
Paradise  White 
Purity 
Snowflake 
White  Spencer 
White   Waved 

Crimson  and  Scarlet. 
i  Miss  E.  F.  Dravson 
-]  Queen  Alexandra 
(  Scarlet  (Baker's) 

rDodwell   F.   Browne 

j  King  Alfonso 

I  King  Edward  Spencer 

J  Paradise   Crimson 

^   Rosie    Gilbert 
j  Sunproof  Crimson 
',  Sunproof  King  Alfonso 
I  The  King  (Dobbi: 

Rose  and  Carmine. 
/  Albert  Gilbert 
j  Lady  Farren 
-j  Marjorie  Willis 
J  Rosalind 
\  Splendour  Spencer 


Rose  and  Carmine. 

E.   J.    Castle 
George   Herbert 
John  Ingman 
Mrs.  W.  King 
Piradise   Carmine 
Phyllis  Unwin 
Rosie  Sydenham 
Rosy  Morn 
Spencer  Carmine 

Yellow  and  Buff. 
('Harold 

II  James  Grieve 
Mrs.  Collier 
Mrs.  A.  Malcolm 
Yellow  Hammer 
/  Clara  Curtis 
Paradise    Cream 
Primrose   Paradise 
■{  Primrose    Spencer 

Primrose  Waved 
I  Princess  Juliana 
V  Waved   Cream   (Malcolm's) 

Blue. 
f  Flora  Norton 
1  Miss   Philbrick 


Blue. 
/Anglian   Blue 
J  Flora   Norton   Spencer 
"j  Kathleen    McGowan 
\  Zephyr 

J  Mid-Blue 
1  Zoe 

Blush. 

f  Beauty   (Bolton's) 

Bobby  K. 

Countess   of    NorLhbrook 

Florence  Morse  Spencer 

Lorna    Doone 

Mrs.   Hardcastle  Sykes 
i.  Princess  Victoria 

Blush  Spencer 
Lady  Althorp 
Mrs.    T.   G.   Baker 
Paradise    Regained 
Sankey   Spencer 

Constance   Oliver 
Doris  Csher 
Nell    Gwynne 

Pink. 

[■  Countess  Spencer 
!  Enchantress 
I  Paradise 
I  Pink    Pearl 

Cream   Pink 

A.   B.   Bantock 
Earl  of   Flvmouth 
Holdfast  Belle 
Kitty  Lea 

Mrs.   Hugh    Dickson 
Mrs.  Henry  Bell 
Mrs.   Routzahn  Spencer 
Queen   (Sutton's) 
V  Romani  Rcnni 

Orange. 

iDazzler 
Edna  Unwin 
Gordon  Ankentell 
Ruby 
St.   George 

f  Earl  Spencer 
1  Nancy  Perkin 


Lavender. 

fGiant  Lavender  (Stark) 

Lady  Grizel  Hamilton 
J  Lavender  George  Herbert 
]  Masterpiece 

Mrs.  Chas.  Foster 
i.Mrs.   Walter   Carter 

I  Countess  of  Radnor 
1  Lady  Grisel  Spencer 

Magenta. 

J  Menie  Christie 

1  Mrs.  Charles  Mander 

Mauve. 

i  Ida  Townsend 
\  Tennant  Spencer 
[  The   Marquis 

Maroon  and  Bronze. 

fAnna  Lumley 

Black  Knight  Spencer 
I  Douglas  Unwin 
•(  Alaroon  Parad.se 

May  Gerhold 
I  Nubian 
l.Othello   Spencer 

PicoTEE  Edged, 

r  Dainty  Spencer 
!  Distinction 

Elsie   Herbert 

E.  J.   Deal 

Lady  Althorp  Improved 

Winifred  Deal 

f  Mrs.  Townsend 
1  Phenomenal 

f  Evelyn  Hemus 

\  Mabel  Cole 

(.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Breadmore 

Striped  and  Flaked 

(.Purple  and  Blue.) 

(  Hester 

I  Marbled   Blue 

f  President 

1  Senator  Spencer 


VARIETIES    TO    BE    EXCLUDED 
FROM    FUTURE    TRIALS. 


Her  Majesty 

Splendour 

Duke  of  Sutherland 

Monarch 

Lottie  Eckford 
Maid  of  Honour 
Ivy  Miller 

Stanley 

Boreatlon 

Lord  Rosebery 

CjTil   Breadmore 

Mrs.  Felton 

Dora  Cowper 

Devon'-hire  Cream 

Ceies 

Yellow  Dorothy  E'-kfo 
I  Captain  of  the  Blu  s 
(  Bolton's  Blue 


f  New  Countess 
1  Princess  May 

J  Modesty 

j  Du-hess  of  Sutherland 

f  Sensation 

(  Countess  of  Aberdeen 
Miss  BostDck 

j  Pride  of  St.  Albans 
I  Olive  Bolton 
ICodsall   Rose 

( Gorgeous 

\  Miss  B.  V  hiley 

(Mildred  Ward 

J  Countess  of  Lathom 
1  Coral  Gem 

f  Pink  Gem 
I  Vera  Jeffrey 


cObituarjj. 

Robert  Gordon  Rae. — Tlie  death  of  Mr. 
Robert  Gordon  Rae.  for  more  than  25  years 
superintendent  of  Dundee  Western  Cemetery, 
occurred  on  October  2.  Jlr.  Rae  v/as  a 
member  of  a  well-known  Aberdeenshire  family. 
In  the  early  fifties  he  commenced  his  apprentice- 
ship as  a  gardener  at  Haddo  House,  Aber- 
deenshire. Ultimately  he  became  head  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  Ayrshire.  From 
thence,  in  1872.  he  received  the  appointment 
of  superintendent  of  Craigton  Cemetery,  near 
Glasgow,  and  laid  out  the  grounds  there.  He 
remained  at  Craigton  11  years,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Dundee  to  take  up  the  position  he 
held  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Stephen  Treseder.  -We  regret  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder  at 
Cardiff,  on  the  9th  inst.,  in  his  seventy-sixth 
year.  Mr.  Treseder  was  a  Cornishman,  and  a 
native  of  Truro.  At  an  early  age  he  went  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  In  these  colonies 
he  resided  for  14  years,  spending  a  part 
of  the  time  at  the  gold  diggings.  In  1870 
he  returned  home,  settling  at  Cardiff,  where 
he  commenced  the  nursery  business  which 
has  since  developed  into  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  S.  Treseder  &  Son,  Rose  growers. 
Mr.    Treseder    was   well    known    throughout    the 


counties  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmouthshire. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  being  intimately 
acquainted  with  him  will  long  remember  him 
for  his  geniality  and  kindheartedness,  and  his 
strict  probity  in  all  business  dealings.  He  leaves 
a  widow  and  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom,  Mr. 
W.  Arthur  Treseder,  has  carried  on  the  business 
since   his   father's   retirement   six   years   ago. 

J.  S.  Grant.— We  regret  to  announce  the 
death,  on  September  10,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, of  Mr.  James  Sinclair  Grant,  gardener  to 
Mr.  H.  M.  Arderne,  of  The  Hill,  Claremont, 
Cape  Colony.  Mr.  Grant  was  formerly  gardener 
to  the  late  Mr.  Rhodes,  at  Groot  Schuur.  He 
was  an  expert  grower  of  Orchids,  being  formerly 
in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans.  From  St.  Albans  he  went  to  the  Munici- 
pal Gardens,  Cape  Town,  and  thence  to  Groot 
Schuur.  On  the  Saturday  preceding  his  death  he 
complained  of  feeling  unwell  from  a  cold,  which 
rapidly  developed  into  inflammation,  succeeded 
by  pneumonia.  Mr.  Grant  was  only  33  years  of 
age,  and  his  death  is  greatly  regretted.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  two  young  children.  The 
funeral  took  place  at  ilaitland  Cemetery.  Mr. 
Grant  was  a  native  uf  Lismore,  Co.  Waterford. 

HiPPOLYTE  Millet. — This  well-known  Belgian 
horticulturist  died  recently  at  Tirlemont.  In  1843 
M.  Millet  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  Tirlemont. 
At  that  early  date,  a  knowledge  of  Belgian  horti- 
culture and  arboriculture  was  the  possession  of 
only  a  privileged  few.  M,  ^Millet  organised  and 
took  part  in  horticultural  lectures  for  60  years, 
during  which  time  he  greatly  encouraged  the 
taste  for  arboriculture  and  a  love  of  plants  and 
fruits.  From  1851  he  presided  at  the  lectures 
which,  from  the  first,  were  provided  free,  owing 
to  the  support  obtained  locally,  but  eventu- 
ally were  taken  over  by  the  State.  Only 
two  months  ago  M.  Millet  celebrated  his  60th 
year  of  teaching,  and  his  pupils  and  old  students 
took  that  opportunity  to  make  him  a  presenta- 
tion in  testimony  of  their  esteem  and  affection. 


SCOTIAND. 

THE   PERSIAN   PLUM. 

Pkunus  Pissardi  flowers  freely  and  even 
luxuriantly  in  Scotland,  but  its  fruiting  is  a  rare 
achievement  in  our  somewhat  trying  and 
capricious  climate.  In  my  own  garden,  where  it 
has  shelter  from  every  wind,  with  the  exception 
of  the  north-eastern  blasts,  it  blossoms  abund- 
antly, and  even  makes  an  endeavour  occa- 
sionally to  set  its  fruit.  Its  efforts  in  this 
direction,  however,  have  hitherto  been  in  vain. 
I  have  therefore  been  much  interested  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Brodie  of  Brodie  that  Prunus  Pissardi 
has  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  season  in  the 
gardens  of  Brodie  Castle,  near  Forres,  in  Elgin- 
shire, where  the  Almond  tree  (whose  flowering 
shoots  were  adequately  ripened  by  the  sunlight  of 
last  summer)  is  also  bearing  fruit  this  season  to 
a  considerable  extent.  I  may  remark,  incident- 
ally, that  the  Almond  has  developed  some  of  its 
fruit  to  the  full  size  here  this  season,  for  the  first 
time  for  12  years.  Only  once  have  I  had  the 
gratification  of  seeing  the  oval  and  dark  shining 
fruit  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  and  that  was  in  a  shel- 
tered place  behind  the  private  flower  garden  at 
Lochinch  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Stair. 
Some  years  ago,  in  this  journal,  llr.  S.  Arnott,  of 
Maxwelltown  Road,  Dumfries,  stated  that  the 
Persian  Plum  had  fruited  to  a  considerable  extent 
at  St.  Mary's  Isle,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire.  I  have 
written  this  communication  in  the  hope  that 
Prunus  Pissardi,  which  is  one  of  the  most  orna- 
mental of  all  flowering  trees,  producing  a 
luxuriance  of  blossoms  in  early  April,  and  scar- 
let-blushed chocolate  shoots  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months,  may  be  cultivated  more  ex- 
tensively.     David  S.    Wiltiamson. 
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Plants  In  Pots,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.). 


COVENT  GARDEN,   October  13. 

ft  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Cut  Flowers.  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d. 

s.d. 

s.d. s.d. 

Asters,  per    dozen 

Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches 

2  0-40 

bunches  white 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

and  yellow     ... 

2  0-30 

blooms,       best 

Mignonette,       per 

American  (var.) 

1  6- 

2  U 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

—  second  size    ... 

0  9- 

1  0 

Odon  to  glcssuni 

—  smaller,        per 

crispiiiii,      per 

doz.      bunches 

9  0-12  0 

dozen     blooms 

2  0-26 

—  "Maliiiaisons," 

Pelargoniums, 

p.  doz.  blooms 

6  0- 

8  0 

show,  per  doz. 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

4  0-60 

blooms 

12  0- 

14  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

scarlet 

4  0-60 

bundles 

1  6- 

2  0 

Pyreihrums,      per 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

dozen  bunches... 

3  0-50 

bunches 

2  0-40 

Richardia  alncana 

Encharisyiandiflora, 

(  c  a  1 1  a  ),  per 

per  t.iz.  blooms 

2  0-26 

dozen   

3  0-40 

GaillardJas,       per 

Roses,    J2   blooms, 

dozen  bunches 

1  6- 

2  6 

Nipbelos 

10-20 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

16- 

2  0 

—  liiidesi.iaid   ... 

10-20 

Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

1  0     2  J 

bunches 

2  0-40 

—  Kai  seri  11  A. 

—  Brenchleyensis 

3  0- 

5  0 

Victoria 

1  fi-  3  0 

Gypsophila    ele- 

—  C,  Mermet      ... 

10-20 

gaiis,  per  doz. 

—  Liberty 

1  0-  -2  6 

bunches 

1  C- 

2  6 

—  Mme.CIjatenay 

10-90 

—  paniculata 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

10-26 

—  double 

4  0- 

6  0 

—  Ricliiiioiid 

10-20 

Heather     (white), 

—  The  biide      ... 

10-26 

per  bunch 

0  4- 

0  6 

Scabious,  per  doz. 

Lapageriaalba,  per 
dozen  blooms 

1  0- 

2  0 

bunches  

Spiiasa,  per  dozen 
bunches 

10-20 
2  0-40 

Liliiirn       aiiraluin 

Slatice,  per  dozen 

per  bunch 

2  0- 

3  0 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  ioufiillorum    ... 

2  6- 

3  0 

Stocks,     double 

—  lane  i  folium 

while,  per  doz. 

rubru.ii 

1  0- 

2  0 

bunches 

2  0-30 

—  album 

1  0- 

•2  0 

Tubeiuses.  per  flz. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

blooms 

0  3-04 

p.  dz.  bunches 

5  0- 

6  0 

Viok'ls,   per  dozen 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0- 

15  0 

bunches 

2  0-30 

Cut  Foliage,  Sic:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adidnlimi  ciiiica- 
tuui,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Agrosiis,  dz.  bchs. 

Asparagus  plu- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — niedm.,Lch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 
--  (French) 
Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 


6  0-90 
16-20 


8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
10-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


Hardy  foliage 
ivaiioiisl,  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle... 

—  short  green, 
perdz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs. 
(Engl  ish), 
small-leaved... 

—  French 

P  h  y  s  a  I  i  s  Fran- 
chettii,  per  dz. 
bunches 

Sniilax.  per  dozen 
trails    


3  0- 
2  0- 


1  6- 
4  0- 


4  0- 
1  0- 


90 
2  6 


2  6 
5  0 


6  0 
1  6 


6  0 

8  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen   

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araiicaria   excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plant.=;, 
each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green   

—  variegated 
Asparagus    piumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issimus 
Asters,  per  dozen 
Bouvardias,  per  dz. 
Campanula        iso- 

phylla       Mayi, 
per  dozen 
C  h  rysanthemums, 
per  doz, 

—  special  plants.. 
Cinerarias,  per  doz. 
Clematis,  per  doz. 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen  -. 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

CyperuR    alterni- 

foliiis,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 


s.d.  s.d. 

6  0-  B  0 

4  0-60 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 

12  0-80  0 

3  6-50 

15  0-24  0 
SO  0-42  0 


12  0-18  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 
3  0-50 
5  0-80 


5  0-60 

8  0-12  0 
18  0  30  0 
5  0-70 
8  0-90 

18  0-90  0 
18  0-30  0  I 
8  0-12  0 

4  0-50 
4  0-60 


Oracienas,  per  doz, 
Erica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz,  10 
Euonymus, perdz., 
in  pots 3 

—  from  the  ground  3 
Ferns,  in   thumbs, 

per  100 8 

—  in    small    and 
large  60"s      ...  12 

—  in     48's,      per 
dozen  ...         ..    4 

—  choicer  sorts...    8 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz.  10 
Pious  elastica,  per 

dozen 8 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  3 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  ...         ...     4 

Hydrangea  panicu- 
lata        12 

Isolepis,  per  dozen    4 
Kentia       Belniore- 
ana,  per  dozen  15 

—  Fosteriana,  per 
dozen  ..  ...  18 

I.atania  horbonica, 

per  dozen 
L  i  1  in  m     I  o  n  g  i- 

florum,  per  dz, 

—  lancifolium,  p, 
dozen... 

t.ily  of  tlie  Valley 
per  do^en 


.d.  s  d. 
0-24  0 


0-8  0 
0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-20  0 

0-6  0 
0-12  0 
0-18  0 

0-10  0 
0-8  0 
0-5  0 
0-6  0 


0-24  0 
0-6  0 

0-24  0 

0-30  0 

0-24  0 

0-24  0 

0-15  0 

0-30  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Marguerites,  while, 

Solannms,        per 

per  dozen 

5  0-80 

dozen  

6  0-80 

Pelargoniums, Ivy- 

Spiraea  japonica,  p. 

leaved,  per  dz. 

5  0-60 

dozen  ... 

6  0-90 

—  Zonals 

3  0-50 

—  pink  variety  ... 

8  0-12  0 

Selaginella,  perdz. 

4  0-60 

Veronicas, per  doz. 

3  0-60 

Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Apples     (English), 

Limes,  per  case  ... 

3  0- 

per  bushel  : 

Lycliees,  per  box... 

10-13 

—  Warner's  King 

3  6-40 

Melons     (English), 

—  KeswickCodlin 

2  0-26 

each      

10-26 

—  LordGrosveno 

2  0-30 

—  (Guernsey)     ... 

0  9-16 

—    Stirling  Castle 

26-3  6 

_  Canteloupe     ... 

16-26 

—  Ecklinville 

—  Valencia,   case 

6  0-60 

Seedling 

2  6-30 

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

—  LordSuffield... 

3  0-39 

bag       ...     ■.'.. 

88  0-40  0 

—  Early  Julien  ... 

2  6-29 

—  Brazils,      new, 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 

3  3-40 

percwt. 

33  0-35  0 

—  NewlonWonder  2  6-30 

—  Barcelona,  bag 

SO  0-32  0 

—  Sione  Pippin.., 

3  0-36 

—  Cob,  per  lb.  ... 

0  2J-0  2| 

—  Quarrenden, 

—  Cocoa  iiuly.  100 

10  0-14  0 

per  i  bushel  .. 

2  6-36 

—  \Valnuts(French), 

—  WorcesterPear 

pec  bag 

70-76 

main,  ^  sieve... 

2  0-30 

—  doubles    (Eng- 

— Lisbons,  cases 

4  0-50 

lish),  per  lb.  ... 

0  8-09 

—  Newtown  Pip- 

Oranges— 

pin,  4  tier 

10  6-11  0 

—  Natal  seedless, 

—  4*  tier 

9  0-96 

per  box 

12  0-14  0 

Bananas,  biinch: 

—  Jamaica,      per 

—  Doubles 

5  6-60 

case  (176) 

9  6-10  0 

—  No.  1        „     ... 

5  6-60 

—            (200) 

10  0-10  6 

—  Extra         „     ... 

7  0-80 

Peaches    (Fiench), 

4  0-10  0 

—  Giant        ,,     ... 

9  0-11  0 

per  box 

10-13 

—  Claiet  coloured 

4  0-50 

Pears,  Avocado,  per 

—  Red  Doubles... 

7  0-10  0 

dozen  

5  0-10  0 

—  Jamaica    „     ... 

5  0-56 

—  \Villiams(Frenc 

T) 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 

0  6-10 

crate     

3  6-60 

Damsons,  J  sieve... 

2  0-26 

—  Jargonelle,      ^ 

Figs  (Guernsey),  p. 

sieve    

19-20 

dozen   

0  9-13 

—  Hazel,     per 

—  (Italian),  p.  box 

0  8-10 

bushel 

2  0-23 

Grape    Fruit,   case 

12  0-13  0 

—  Pitmaslon 

Grapes  ; 

Duchess,     per 

—  Gros    Colmar, 

bushel 

2  6-30 

per  lb.  ... 

0  10-  1  6 

—  (Californian)  : 

—  Gros       Maroc, 

—  Beurife  Hardy, 

per  lb 

0  9-13 

per  box 

6  6-60 

—  English    Ham- 

—  Duchess,  p. box 

6  6-76 

bros,  p.  lb.     ... 

0  5-10 

I'ijieapples,  each  ... 

2  6-40 

—  Alicanles,    per 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 

4  0-60 

lb 

0  6-10 

Plums  (English),  J 

—  MuscalF,  p.  lb. 

0  10-  2  6 

sieve  : 

—  Madrestield 

—  Bush     

13-16 

Court,  per  lb..-. 

19-23 

—  Victoria 

2  0-26 

—  Lisbon,  p.  case 

5  0-60 

—  Gisborne 

16-19 

—  Almeria,     per 

—  Belle  de  Louv- 

barrel  

10  0-15  0 

ain         

2  0-23 

Lemoiif.  box  : 

—  Cox's  Emperor 

2  3-29 

"  Messina,  MO  .. 

8  0-12  0 

-  Goliath 

2  6-30 

-       Do.         360... 

6  6-70 

—  (Californian),p. 

—  (Naples),    case 

12  0-18  0 

box       

6  0-80 

Vegetables 

:  Avera^ 

e  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

sd.sd. 

Arlichokes(Globe), 

Mushrooms,  (field) 

per  dozer. 

2  6-30 

^  sieve... 

2  0-26 

Beans,  Runner,  per 

Mustardaild  Cress, 

bushel 

2  0-30 

per  dozen  pun. 

1  0    - 

Beetroot, per  bushel 

13-20 

Onions    (Lisbons). 

Cabbages,    p.  tally 

2  0-30 

per  box 

6  0-70 

—  Greens,  bushei 

10-16 

—  (Dulch),  p.  bag 

3  6-46 

Cardoons  (French), 

—  picltling,     per 
bushel 

per  dozen 

8  0-10  0 

3  0-40 

Carrots     (English), 

—  Valencia,     per 

dozen  bunches 

1  0-  1  fi 

case      

6  6-76 

—  per  bag 

2  6-30 

Parsley,  ^  sieve    ... 

1  6    — 

Cauliflowers,    tally 

2  9-36 

Peas  (English),  per 

Celeriac,  per  doz. 

16-26 

bag      

3  0-40 

Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 

0  8i-  0  4 

Potatos    (English), 

Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

per  bushel 

16-19 

2i  to  3  dozen  ... 

6  6-76 

Radishes  (French), 

Endive,  per  dozen 

2  0- 

I)er  doz.  bunches 

13-16 

Horseradish,     for- 

Salsafy. dz.  bdles. 

3  6-  4  (1 

eign,  new,  per 

Spiiia(:h,  i  sieve  ... 

16-19 

bundle 

19-20 

Stachys    tnberosa, 

Leeks,  12  bundles 

2  0-26 

per  lb 

0  Si  — 

Lettuces  (English), 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  crate,  5  dz. 

10-16 

per  12  lbs.     .. 

2  0-26 

Marrows,  per  tally 

19-26 

—  (English),  s.s... 

2  0-23 

Mint,  doz.  bunches 

10-13 

—  second  quality 

0  9-10 

Mushrooms, perlb. 

0  9-0  10 

—  (Valencia),  per 

—  broilers 

0  4-  0  K 

I'ackage 

4  6-76 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

0  8-09 

Watercress,  p.  flat 

4  0-66 

Remarks. — Home-grown  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are 
finished  for  the  season,  but  some  very  good  samples  of 
these  fruits  are  arriving  from  France,  and  these  are  selling 
freely.  Italian  Figs  are  scarcer  and  a  little  firmer  in  prices. 
The  English  Grape  trade  is  slow.  Newtown  Pippin  Apples 
are  arriving  in  good  condition  and  selling  well.  English 
Tomatos  are  dearer.  Large  English  Walnuts  meet  with 
a  fair  demand.  Trade  in  vegetables  and  fruits  is,  generally, 
quiet.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Gartfiti,  Wednesilay,  October  13, 
1909. 

Potatos. 


Bed  fords- 
British  Queen 
Eiiicnre 
Up-to-Date  ... 

Blacklands... 

Lincolns— 

Epicure 

Sharpe's  Express... 


percwl. 

s.d.  s.d. 
,26-29 
,26-29 
.26-30 

2  3-26 


Lincolns— 

Up-to-Date... 
British  Queen 
Koyal  Kidneys 

KehtB— 

Sharpe's  Express  . 

Epicure 

May  Queen  ... 

L'p-lo-Date  ... 


percwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 
2  6-30 
2  9-  :t  3 
2  6-29 

,30-33 
,26-29 
,  .S  0-  3  3 
,80-38 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

In  comparing  the  market  trade  in  plants  and  flowers 
with  what  it  was  years  ago,  there  are  many  alterations. 
Formerly  only  dwarf,  compact  plants  were  wanted  ;  now  the 
taller,  loose  growing  specimens  sell  better.  For  example. 
Chrysanthemums  from  2^  to  3  feet  high  make  much  better 
prices  than  the  dwarf  ones,  and  this  applies  to  most 
olher  subjects.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  thin,  drawn  plants. 
There  is,  of  course,  some  trade  for  those  of  smaller  sizes, 
but  the  greatest  demand  is  for  large  plants.  Even  for 
bedding-out  purposes  larger  plants  are  wanted.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  change  is  seen  in  the  large  plants  of  the  Rambler 
Roses,  but  these  have  been  rather  too  numerous  dur- 
ing ihe  past  season.  The  largest  plants  fetch  from  £1 
to  £5  each,  but  these  are  exceptional  figures;  those 
worth  from  5s.  to  10s.  each  sell  readily.  Tall  plants 
of  Heliotropiums,  Lan tanas,  &c.,  are  likely  to  be  in 
demand  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  evident  that 
good  bedding  plants  are  profitable,  and  if  part  of  the  stock 
is  left  over,  it  will  pay  to  hold  it  in  reserve  for  the  following 
season  ;  in  the  meantime  the  plants  should  not  be  crowded 
or  given  more  warmth  than  is  necessary  to  ward  off  frost. 
There  is  not  much  that  is  new  to  record.  Several  growers 
have  started  selling  Solanums  and  Cyclamen.  Plants  of 
Erica  gracilis  and  its  white  variety  are  both  good.  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  well  flowered.  Bouvardias  are  seen, 
but  they  are  not  of  the  best  quality,  Foliageplants  are  more 
in  demand.  Aralia  Moseri  seems  to  be  quite  taking  the  place 
of  A.  Sieboldii.  Cupressus  Bermudiana  is  another  plant 
which  is  appreciated  by  florists.  Araucaria  excelsa  may  be 
had  in  all  sizes  and  at  cheaper  prices  than  formerly,  Ficus 
elastica  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  favour,  but  good  plants  are 
seen,  also  Cyperus  alternifolius. 

Cut  Flowers. 
A  week  ago  last  Saturday  almost  everything  of  value 
was  cleared  out  early,  but  it  was  not  so  last  week. 
Liliums  have  sustained  advanced  prices,  also  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Violets  are  very  plentiful ;  they  are  selling  more 
freely.  Call  as — Richardiaafricaiia^are  more  in  demand. 
Both  Astfrs  and  Dahlias  are  plentiful,  but  early  Chrysan- 
ihemums  have  a  preference  over  all  other  border  flowers. 
Gardenias,  Stephanolis,  Tuberoses,  and  other  short- 
stemmed  flowers  have  not  been  selling  readily.  Roses 
and  Carnations  have  been  over-plentiful.  On  Tuesday  many 
good  Roses  were  offered  in  the  streets.  Mme-  Chatenay, 
on  long  stems,  sold  for  Id.  each,  this  being  an  indication  of 
their  value     A.  H.,  Coveut  Garden,  October  U,  1909. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Coriespotidetits  a>eiequested  to  write  ihe  names  of  permooa 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  charge  is 
made  /or  these  ajiuouticevietits,  but  i/  a  stiiall  contribution 
is  sent,  to  be  placed  in  our  coUetting  hox  for  the  Gnrdenen' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  ivill  be  thankfully  received,  and  au 
acknowledgment  made  in   these  columns.] 

Mr.  Wm.  Wiggins,  Foreman  at  Brocket  Hall,  Halfield, 
Herts.,  as  Gardener  to  Major-General  Bailie,  Caldecoit 
House,  Abingdon,  Berks. 

Mr.  H.  HoGBiN,  for  the  past  15  months  Gardener  to  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  M.P.,  Manor  House,  Moreton 
Hampstead,  and  previously  Gardener  to  Viscount 
Galway,  Serlby  Hall,  Bawtry,  as  Gardener  to  Viscoun: 
Falmouth,  Mereworth  Castle,  Maidstone,  (Thanks 
for  contribution  to  R.G.O.F,  box.) 

Mr.  F.  Olveb,  for  6^  years  Gardener  to  Baron  Von 
Schroder,  The  Rookery,  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  as 
Gardener  to  Lord  Digbv,  M interne,  Cerne  Abbas, 
Dorsetshire. 

Mr.  A.  Porter,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  in  the 
gardens  at  Colly  Manor,  Reigale,  as  Gardener  to  C.  J. 
Wills,  Esq.,  Westcott  House,  near  Dorking. 

Mr.  David  Thompson,  for  the  past  3J  years  Foreman  at 
Norley  Bank  Gardens,  Frodsham,  Cheshire,  and  pre- 
v  ously  at  The  Grove,  Watford,  as  Gardener  to  A. 
Swindler,  Esq.,  Sinalley  Hall,  near  Derby.  (Thanks 
for  your  contribution  of  2s.  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund.) 

Mr.  W.  Amev,  for  the  past  5  years  Foreman  at  Bourton 
House  Gardens,  bhrivtnhain,  Berks.,  as  Gardener  to 
Mrs.  Andi-rdon  Wlstun,  Holme  Grange,  Wokingham, 
Berks. 

Mr.  W.  Welch,  for  the  past  4  years  at  Chardwar  Gardens, 
Bourtoii-on-lhe*Water,  and  prtvi  usly  Inside  Foreman  at 
Woodgreen  Park,  Chi  shunt.  Hti  ts.,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
L.  Armitage,  Waterside,  Windermere,  Westmoreland, 

Mr.  F.  T.  WooDFiELD,  for  the  past  3  years  Gardener  at 
Glympton  Park,  Woodstock,  Oxon,  as  Gardener  to 
Isaac  Lewis,  Esq  ,  Bedgebury  Park,  Goudhurst,  Kent. 

Mr.  James  Kfllv,  for  the  past  SJ  years  Foreman  at  Hope- 
toun  House  Gardens,  South  (Jneensferry,  N.B.,  as 
Gardener  to  H.R.H.the  Duchess  of  Albany,  Clareuiont, 
Esher,  Surr.  y, 

Mr.  G.  S.  Hatcher,  for  upwards  of  5  years  Foreman  at 
Kedleslon  Hall  Gardens,  Derby,  as  Gardener  to  B.  D. 
Hill,  Esq.,  Holfield  Grange,  Coggeshall,  Essex. 

Mr.  F.  Dale,  for  tlie  past  2  years  Gardener  lo  Capt. 
Dawes,  Greenford  Phce,  Harrow,  as  Gardentr  to  E. 
Samlelson,  Esq.,  Bodicote  Grange,  Banbury,  Oxon. 

Mr.  W.  Balcombe,  for  the  past  2J  years  Gardener  lo 
Herbert  Musker,  Esq.,  Charlwood  Park,  near  Horley, 
Surrey,  as  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Graham-Smith,  at  Easton 
Grey,  Malniesbury,  Wilts. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Hall,  for  the  past  IS  months  Gardener 
to  the  late  .Arthur  Baker,  Esq.,  Henbury  Hill  House, 
Bristol,  and  previously  3  years  at  Henbury  Court,  Bris- 
tol, as  Gardener  to  Capt.  Hamilton  Gordon,  Tbo 
Quorns,  Cirencester. 


Remarks.— Trade  is  not  quite  so  good  as  last  week.  The 
stock  of  tubers  in  London  is  about  the  same.  F.iUvaul  J , 
Newborn.  Covent  Garden  and  St.  I'ancias,  October  IS,  1909. 


DEBATING     SOCIETY. 

DUNDEE  HORTICULTURAL.-The  first  meeting 
of  the  season  was  luUi  ir'  ilie  Tecliiiical  Institute  on 
October  fi,  the  proceedings  b(in>i  dtvoied  to  a  conference 
on  *'  Early-flowering  Chrysanthemums."  Mr.  J.  W.  I.aird 
presided,  and  there  was  a  full  attendance  of  nicinhrrh. 
The  conference  was  opened  with  a  shori  address  by  Mr. 
Williani  Giani.  Feinliall.  and  various  members  subse- 
quently took  pan  in  the  discussion. 
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THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  October  9,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather  was  very  variable,  with  frequent  rain,  inter- 
spersed, however,  with  fairly  long  intervals  of  bright 
sunshine.  A  thunderstorm  occurred  at  Oxford  on  Sunday 
night,  and  at  Llanganimarch  Wells  on  the  early  morning  of 
Friday.  Thunder  alone  was  also  observed  at  Yarmouth  on 
Friday. 

The  temperature  was  above  the  average  in  all  districts,  the 
excess  varying  from  2  1°  in  Scotland  N.  to  SS"  in  England  E. 
and  4  2*  in  Ireland  S.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
geneially  recorded  early  in  the  week,  and  ranged  from  70*  in 
Englancf  N.E.  to  61"  in  Scotland  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  were  mostly  registered  on  the  6ch  or9lh, 
ranged  from  30"  in  England  S.W.  and  33°  in  the  Midland 
Counties  and  England  S.E.  to  •11"  in  the  English  Channel. 
The  lowest  grass  readings  recorded  were  25*^  at  Cambridge, 
26-^  at  Hereford,  Manchester,  and  Llangamuiarch  Wells,  27" 
at  Cirencester,  and  29^^  at  Greenwich  and  Kew. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea. — The  water  was  colder 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  on  almost 
all  parts  of  the  coast.  The  actual  means  for  the  week 
ranged  from  about  59"  on  the  east  coast  of  England  and  at 
Newquay,  to  SS^"-'  at  Port  Erin,  and  to  less  than  51°  at 
Kirkwall  and  Lerwick. 

The  rain/all  was  in  excess  of  the  average  of  the  United 
Kingdom  generally,  but  below  it  in  Scotland  E.  and  England 
N.E.  and  E.  The  excess  was  rather  larger  in  the  extreme 
south-east.  As  much  as  1*03  inch  felt  at  Prestwich  on 
Sunday,  and  105  inch  at  Fort  William  on  Wednesday. 

The  blight  sunshine  did  not  differ  much  from  the  average 
over  the  kingdom  t-'enerally,  the  values  ranging  from  39  per 
cent,  of  the  possible  duration  in  Ireland  S.,  37  per  cent,  in 
England  E..  and  36  per  cent,  in  England  S.E..  to  21  per  cent, 
in  Scotland  W.  and  Ireland  N.,  and  to  20  per  cent,  in  Scot- 
land N. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

IVeek  ending  October  13. 

Another  warm  and  wet  week. — The  days  have  been  only 
moderately  warm,  but  the  nights  were  as  a  rule  more  un- 
seasonably warm.  On  the  warmest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  did  not  fall  lower  than  52*,  which  is  about  16° 
higher  than  the  average  minimum  in  October.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  the  coldest  night  the  same  thermometer  registered 
2°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  now  3°  warmer  at  2  feet  deep, 
and  5°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  three  days  since  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
and  to  the  total  depth  or  nearly  1^  inch.  The  ground  is  now 
moist  to  some  depth,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
same  period  six  gallons  of  rain  water  have  c^me  through  the 
bare  soil  gauge,  and  five  gallons  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  nearly 
4i  hours  a  day,  which  is  about  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is 
usual  at  this  period  in  October.  The  winds  were  as  a  rule 
rather  high,  but  in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed 
15  miles — direction  south.  The  average  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  five  per  cent.     £.  M.,  berkhamsted^  October  J3,  1909, 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Highgate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society's  25th 

annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the  Alexandra  Palace, 
Muswell  Hill,  N.,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  October 
27  and  28.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  J.  Fenwick,  31,  Harberton 
Road,  Archway  Road,   Highgate. 

The  .30th  Chrysanthemum  show  of  the  Ancient  Society 
of  York  Florists,  to  be  held  on  November  17,  18,  19,  at  The 
Exhibition,  York.  Secretary,  Mr.  Geo.  F.  W.  Oman,  38, 
Petergate,  York. 

Bournemouth  Horticultural  Society's  spring  show,  to 
be  held  on  April  5  and  6,  1910.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W.  Barrett, 
Lucerne,  Fenton  Road,  West  Southbourne,  Bournemouth. 

Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  Amateur  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  IHth  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Stratford,  on  November  4,  5,  and  6.  Secretary,  Mr. 
A.  J.  F-'ainier,  19,  Thorngrove  Road,  L'plon  Park,  E. 

Huntingdonshire  Daffodil  and  Spring  Flower  Society's 
show,  to  be  held  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  Huntingdon, 
on  Wednesday,  April  20,  1910.  Hon.  secretary.  Miss  L.  L. 
Linton,  Slirloe  House,  Buckden,  Hunts. 

Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhibitions,  to  be 
held  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Sheffield,  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  November  12  and  13.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  Cook, 
City  Road,  Sheffield. 

Farnham  and  District  Horticultural  and  Chrysanthe- 
mum show,  to  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Farnham,  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  November  9  and  10.  Hon.  secre- 
tary, Mr.  G.  E.  Aldridge,  Mossdale,  Si.  Cross,  Farnham. 

Doncaster  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
17tb  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  3  and  4.  Hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  J.  C.  Mitchell,  11,  High  Street,  Doncaster. 

Newport  (Hon. )and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society's 
21st  annual  exhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Gymnasium, 
Athletic  Grounds,  on  Thursday,  November  4.  Secretary, 
Mr.  H.  Poole,  50,  Somerset  Road,   Newport. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


The  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.,  Ltp.,  Craven  House,  Kings- 
way,  London,  W.C. — Japanese  Stove  Lanterns- 

Watkins  &  Simpson,  12,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. — Annuals. 

Mansell  &  Hatched.  Ltd.  (formerly  Moore  Ltd.), 
Rawdon,  Yorks.— Orchids. 

Tavlor  Bros.,  Canterbury— Seeds,  Bulbs,  and  Sundries. 

John  Jefferies  &  Sons,  Cirencester — Roses,  p-ruit,  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apples  Decayed:  M.  E.  M.  The  fruits  were 
in  a  condition  of  pulp  when  received,  so  that 
the  trouble  could  not  be  determined. 
A  Single  Pea  Seed  in  Matchbox  :  C.  Shaw. 
The  seed  is  injured  by  the  Pea  Weevil,  Bruchus 
pisi.  The  best  method  of  destroying  these 
pests  is  to  fumigate  with  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(inflammable).  If  a  small  number  of  seeds  only 
is  infested,  place  them  in  an  aii'tight  box ;  put 
some  bisulphide  of  carbon  into  a  saucer,  close 
the  box,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for  48  hours. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  iS".  ir.  The 
leaves  are  not  affected  with  Begonia  mite,  but 
the  damage  is  the  result  of  too  much  moisture 
and  insutficient  ventilation  in  the  house  in 
which  they  are  growing.  Place  the  plants  well 
apart  on  the  staging,  and  allow  a  little  warmth 
to  circulate  in  the  hot-water  pipes  during  dull 
days.  Any  decayed  leaves  should  be  picked  off 
and  burned. 

Chesterfield  Show  :  .S'.  B.  We  thank  you  for 
informing  us  that  Messrs.  R.  W.  Proctor  & 
Sons  gained  the  1st  prize  at  the  show  held  at 
Chesterfield  on  September  7  and  8,  for  the  best 
collection  of  Roses.  Exigencies  of  space  fre- 
quently prevent  us  referring  to  all  the  details 
at  a  local  show.  Our  reporter  at  Chesterfield, 
therefore,  sent  us  a  general  note,  in  which 
only  a  few  of  the  competitive  classes  were 
mentioned. 

Fern  Fronds  with  White  Insect:  J.  C.  M. 
We  were  unable  to  find  any  of  the  creatures 
on  the  specimens  you  sent.  As  fumigations 
have  failed  to  destroy  them,  try  dipping  the 
plants  in  extract  of  quassia  or  some  other  safe 
insecticide,  but  do  not  use  tobacco  solutions, 
unless  in  a  very  weak  form. 

Ferns  Turning  Brown  :  H.  M.  The  brown- 
ing is  due  to  the  presence  of  eelworm  (Aphelen- 
chus  olistatus.  Dust  the  fronds  with  a  mix- 
ture of  flowers  of  sulphur  and  powdered 
tobacco  when  the  surface  is  damp. 

Mendelism  :  R.  K.  ^lendelism  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  method  of  study  of  heredity  intro- 
duced by  Mendel.  The  essential  features  of 
this  method  are  (1)  the  tracing  of  the  behaviour 
of  individual  characters  in  successive  genera- 
tions, and  (2)  the  determination  of  the  numeri- 
cal results  of  breeding  experiments  by  the  use  of 
large  numbers  of  individual  plants  or  animals. 
With  respect  to  (1)  it  has  been  shown  by  Mendel 
and  his  successors  that  the  various  characters 
which  make  up  an  individual  behave,  except 
in  certain  comparatively  rare  cases,  as  inde- 
pendent units,  and  hence  the  laws  of  the  inheri- 
tance of  such  characters  may  be  determined 
experimentally  by  breeding.  Further  than  this 
we  cannot  go  in  a  brief  note  ;  but  a  good  ac- 
count of  Mendelism  may  be  found  in  Men- 
delism, a  little  book  by  R.  C.  Punnett,  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Bowes,  Cambridge,  of 
which  book  a  new  edition  has  been  published 
recently. 

Mildew  on  Vines;  .-1.  W.  R.  Mildew  can  be 
prevented  by  affording  early-morning  ventila- 
tion and  spraying  the  vines  with  a  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  when  the  foliage  is  young. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  :  A.  Y.  No 
disease  is  present  in  the  berries. 

Names  of  Fruits:  /.  O.  H'.  1.  Royal  Snow;  2, 
Red  Astrachan  ;  3,  Lady  Derby. — Only  Two. 
General  Todleben. — J .  H.  0.  1.  Vicar  of 
Winkfield  :  2,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  ;  3,  not 
recognised  ;  4,  Beurre  Hardy  ;  5,  Red  Doyenne ; 
6,  Catillac  ;  7,  Fondante  du  Panisel :  8,  Forelle 
or  Trout  Pear ;  9,  decayed. — ./.  Kidd. 
Pears — 1,  Beurre  Capiaumont ;  2,  Duron- 
deau;  Apples — I,  Colonel  Vaughan ;  2,  Lady 
Derby;  3.  Scarlet  Nonpareil;  4,  Northern 
Greening;  5,  French  Crab;  6,  Stirling  Castle. 
— Treseder.  Fondante  d'Automne. — P.  E.  3, 
Jefferson;  the  others  were  decayed. — Dvrfield. 
Common  or  round  Damson. — H.  A.  R.  1,  Jolly 
Beggar  ;  2,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  3.  not  recognised, 
most  likely  a  local  variety. — J.  (r.  1,  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch:  2.  Lady  Henniker ;  3.  War- 
ner's King;  4,  Fondante  d'Automne;  5,  Leon 
le  Clerc  de  Laval. — IT.  G.  D.  1,  Autumn 
Josephine ;  2,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  3,  Con- 
seiller  de  la  Cour ;  4,  Emile  de  Heyst ;  5, 
Brockworth  Park  ;  6.  Jersey  Gratioli. — Mur- 
ray. 1,  Scarlet  Napoleon ;  2,  Winter  Haw- 
thornden  ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling  ;  4,  Blen- 
heim   Pippin. — C.    W.    Hook.      1,   Cellini;    2, 


New  Hawthornden ;  3,  Blenhein  Pippin ;  Pear 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey. — E.  E.  1,  Sturmer 
Pippin  ;  2,  Margil ;  5.  Ribston  Pippin  ;  4,  Cel- 
lini;  5,  Brown  Beurre;  6,  Beurre  Hardy. — 
H.  T.  Ireland.  1,  Beurre  Diel ;  2,  Josephine 
de  Malines  ;  3,  Flemish  Beautv  ;  4,  Bramley's 
Seedling.— r.  R.  D.  1,  ToweV  of  Glamis;* 2, 
Blenheim  Pippin ;  3,  Summer  Strawberry ;  4 
and  6,  Warner's  King;  5,  Kerry  Pippin.* 

Names  of  Plants  :  IT'.  C.  P.  Rhus  Toxicoden- 
dron, the  Poison  Ivy.  The  plant  is  poisonous 
to  the  touch. — J.  Barnard.  Eucalyptus 
Gunnii. — E.  D.  1,  Linaria  Cymbalaria ;  2, 
Olearia  Haastii ;  3,  Pol\'gonum  Brunonis ;  4, 
Agrostemma  coronaria  ;  5,  Veronica  Traversii. 
■ — F.  P.  1,  Aerides  odoratum  ;  2,  Rhyncostylis 
retusa  ;  3,  Eria  acervata  :  4,  Miltonia  Clowesii ;  ; 
5,  Oncidium  crispum ;  5,  Odontoglossum  Lind- 
leyanum.  W.  F.  Helxine  Soleirolii. —  W.  G., 
l>um fries.  1,  Gongora  cassidea ;  2,  Veratrum 
nigrum;  3,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum; 
4,  Tsuga  canadensis." — )V.  F.,  Cobham.  1, 
Helenium  autumnale  ;  2,  Chrysanthemum  uligi- 
nosum ;  3,  Helianthus  rigidus ;  4,  Silphium 
laciniatum  ;  5,  Solidago  canadensis. — Veronica. 
The  Abutilon  sent  last  week  was  A.  Thomp- 
sonii. — G.  B.  Clanfield.  Rhamnus  catharti- 
cus — Buckthorn.  We  do  not  undertake  to 
name  varieties  of  Roses. — A.  P.  Phallus  ira- 
pudicus    (Common    Stinkhorn    fungus). 

Runner  Beans,  &c.  :  W .  S.  The  Beans,  Straw- 
berries and  Violets  are  badly  infested  with 
red  spider.  No  disease  is  present  in  either, 
nor  is  there  in  the  Pear  branches,  which  are 
decaying  because  of  unsuitable  surroundings  or 
improper  cultural  conditions.  The  Apple  is 
known  as  "  glassy  Apple,"  the  cause  of  the 
complaint  not  being  known. 

Shanking  in  Grapes:  A.  R.,  Oshorn  Park. 
This  trouble  may  arise  from  one  of  many  causes, 
but  the  most  frequent  one  is  a  badly-made  or 
impoverished  border.  If  you  suspect  the 
trouble  is  at  the  roots,  overhaul  the  border 
during  the  coming  season,  following  the  dii-ec- 
tions  given  by  Mr.  Ward  in  his  article  on  the 
making  of  fruit  tree  and  vine  borders  in  the 
issue  for  September  18,  p.  193.  Anything  that 
causes  a  check  to  the  vine  is  liable  to  pro- 
duce shanking  in  the  Grapes :  therefore, 
draughts  or  fluctuations  of  temperature  must 
be  avoided  in  the  vinery.  Be  carefid  not  to 
overcrop  the  vines,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
strong,  well-ripened  canes  that  will  fruit  well 
the  following  season. 

Spot  on  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  : 
J.  Parker.  No  disease  is  present  in  the  ber- 
ries, the  injury  being  a  superficial  one.  See 
reply  to  .4.  I{.  H.  in  the  issue  for  Septem- 
ber U,  p.  192. 

Spruce  Firs  with  Swellings  :  G.  S.  The 
swelling  is  the  result  of  the  attack  of  a  species 
of  Chermes.  Cut  off  the  diseased  twigs  and 
burn  them. 

Winter  Wash  fob  Fruit  Trees  :  E.  B.  The 
formula  recommended  by  Mr.  Spencer  Picker- 
ing in  the  article  in  Gard.  Chron.,  Feb.  16, 
1907,  is  as  follows : — Sulphate  of  iron  or  sul- 
phate of  copper  1^  lb.,  quicklime  6  oz.,  paraf- 
fin 5  pints,  caustic  soda  2  lbs.,  water  9^; 
gallons.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  of  iron  or  cop- 
per in  the  water  by  suspending  it  in  a  bag  of 
sncking  over  night;  at  the  same  time  put  the 
lime  in  a  jar  with  enough  water  to  not  quite 
cover  it.  Next  day,  when  the  sulphate  is  dis- 
solved and  the  lime  slacked,  add  a  little  more 
water  to  the  latter  to  make  it  into  a  milk,  and 
pour  it  into  the  sulphate  solution.  Add  the 
paraffin,  and  churn  the  mixture  with  a  garden 
syringe.  The  soda  may  then  be  added,  and 
then  all  mixed  well  together.  It  is  best  to 
powder  the  soda  before  dissolving  it  in  the 
water.  Mr.  Pickering  has  since  modified  this 
wash   for   different   purposes. 

Worms  in  Soil;  Chas.  Lewcndon.  The  minute 
worms  present  in  the  sample  of  soil  belong  to 
the  family  Enchytiteid^.  In  relatively  small 
numbers  they  are  perfectly  harmless,  but  a 
plague  of  them  might  perhaps  retard  the 
growth  of  the  plant.'?. 

Communications  Received.— T.  M.-F.  W.  B.— J.  S.  D. 

— A.  K.—R.  M.— A.  J.— H.  A.— H.  W.— E.  J.— Mr.  B.— 
H.  M,~A.  B.  H.— T.  E.— H.  T.  C  — E.  P.— W.  B.— C.  C  — 
Bath  Gardeners'  Soc— W.  K.  -E.  H.  J.— H.  S.— E.  B.— 
F.  J.  C.-A.  D.-W.  W.-W.  G.  S.— J.  H.,  Illinois— 
O.  S.  M,— H.  S.  T.— Geo.  Thorne-A.  A.— H.  S— J.  W.— 
Geo.  P.— H.  W.— E.  H.  J.-E.  M.— Dr.  M.  C.  C  — 
Brussels.— H.  F.— H.  G.— D.  M.— F,  M.  W.— W.  B.  B. 
— y.  Y.— J  S.  &  Son-W.  J.  B. -E,  0.  G.— E.  M.— 
0.  0.  W.— R.  P.  B.-C.  M.  H. 
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A  MARKET   FRUIT-GROWER'S 
YEAR. 

ALTHOUGH  we  escaped  some  of  the  heavy 
storms  of  the  first  half  of  .Septem- 
ber, rain  was  measured  on  17  days  in 
the  month,  and  the  total  reached  3.23  inches, 
a  quantity  considerably  above  the  average. 
Moreover,  the  rainfall  was  so  distributed  over 
the  month  that  two  or  more  consecutive 
dry  days  were  experienced  on  only  three  occa- 
sions, one  of  the  three  interludes  being  of 
five  days'  duration.  The  results  of  this  wet 
weather  in  fruit  plantations  were  not  entirely 
bad,  though  the  harm  done  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  good.  Tlie  latter  consisted 
in  the  swelling  of  late  Apples  and  Pears, 
which  have  grown  to  greater  size  on  the  aver- 
age than  they  promised  to  be  at  the  end  of 
August.  Lat«  Plums  were  also  swollen  by 
the  abundant  moisture  in  the  soil ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  wet  weather  caused  split- 
ting among  some  varieties,  and  interfered 
with  the  picking,  besides  doing  harm  in  one 
particular  to  be  noticed  presently.  Also  on 
the  bad  side  of  the  account  is  the  rampant 
growth  of  weeds.  Where  horse  cultivation 
was  po.ssible,  as  in  young  plantations,  frequent 
operations  up  and  down  and  across  the  in- 
tervals between  trees  and  bushes  and   hand- 


hoeing  around  them  kept  the  land  tolerably 
clean  ;  but  where  hand-hoeing  alone  was  prac- 
ticable, weeds  were  re-set  by  the  rains  after 
nearly  every  day's  work.  In  one  case  a  planta- 
tion, hoed  thrice  each  time  at  a  cost  of  13s. 
per  acre,  is  now  nearly  as  green  as  ever,  and 
the  intention  to  hoe  a  fourth  time  has  been 
given  up,  since,  under  the  continued  un- 
favourable circumstances,  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  money.  It  is  intended  to  try  early  digging 
with  forks,  to  bury  the  weeds  instead.  As 
there  is  no  Couch  Grass,  burying  in  such  an 
_ai;tumn  as  this  is  the  best  course  to  pursue. 
Hindrance  to  the  raising  of  the  Potato  crop 
and  the  spread  of  disease  are  other  disadvan- 
tages consequent  upon  the  wetness  of  the 
month.  Further,  the  prices  of  Plums  are  less 
than  probably  they  would  have  been  in 
fine  weather,  both  because  of  the  restriction 
of  the  demand  and  of  the  presence  of  large 
quantities  of  wet  or  otherwise  damaged  fruit 
in  the  markets. 

Beown  Rot. 
This  season  is  the  n-orst  I  have  ever  known 
for  the  prevalence  of  brown  rot  in  Plums, 
although  the  disease  has  been  less  common 
among  Apples  than  it  was  last  year.  Pond's 
Seedling  Plum  has  been  particularly  punished 
by  this  disease  in  my  plantations.  Instead  of 
ripening  healthily,  a  great  number  of  Plums 
began  to  rot  before  they  were  fit  to  be 
gathered,  and  probably  the  loss  is  fully  5  per 
cent,  of  a  heavy  crop.  A  thorough  campaign 
against  this  disease  in  Plums  and  Cherries 
(also  badly  affected)  will  be  necessary  next 
season.  Possibly,  spraying  with  lime  and  sul- 
phur-wash, contemplated  for  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  just  before  the  buds  burst  next  spring, 
will  check  brown  rot  to  some  extent ;  but  sub- 
sequent sprayings  with  Bordeaux  mixture  will 
also  be  necessary.  It  has  never  been  clear  to 
me  why  potassium  sulphide,  a  weaker  fungi- 
cide than  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  is  recom- 
mended for  brown  rot,  while  the  latter  is  pre- 
scribed for  scab. 

Prices  for  Apples. 
Wliile  dessert  Apples,  in  consequence  of 
their  scarcity,  sold  well  in  September,  there 
was  a  reduction  in  the  prices  of  cooking 
Apples  for  a  time.  The  preponderance  of 
small  Apples  in  the  markets  caused  this  cla.ss 
of  fruit  to  be  extremely  cheap,  and  this  is  not 
surprising  ;  but,  as  large  fruit  is  scarce,  about 
a  penny  a  pound  after  the  deduction  of  com- 
mission can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  satisfac- 
tory return  to  the  grower  for  well-graded 
"  fii-sts,"  to  say  nothing  of  rail  charges, 
market  tolls,  or  porterage.  If  any  reader 
will  refer  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  list  of 
prices  for  the  last  week  of  September,  he 
will  see  that  only  the  first  of  Warner's  King 
and  a  few  other  very  large  Apples  made  over  a 
penny  a  pound  gross  in  London,  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  or  Evesham,  and  6d.  per  bushel  must 
be  deducted  for  commission  alone.  Where 
there  are  facilities  for  storing,  it  will  probably 
pay  to  hold  back  all  good  keeping  Apples  for 
a  month  or  two,  although  the  waste  from  rot- 
ting may  be  considerable.  Growers  are  often 
blamed  for  marketing  their  Apples  immedi- 
ately after  picking,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  plan  is  pur- 
sued gluts  the  markets  in  .September  and 
October.  But  any  critic  who  could  realise 
the  large  amount  of  storage-space  that  is  re- 
quired [or  all  the  late  A])ples  on  a  large  fruit 


farm  would  cease  to  be  surprised  at  the  re- 
luctance of  growers  to  build  the  large  storing 
rooms  recjuired ;  and  the  loss  from  storing 
under  any  but  the  best  conditions  is  too  heavy 
to  allow  of  any  advantage  in  holding  back 
the  fruit. 

A  Result  op  Aphis  Attack. 
To  a  considerable  extent  the  preponderance 
of  small  Apples  is  the  result  of  one  of 
the  worst  and  most  persistent  attacks  of 
aphis  ever  known.  One  of  the  many  confi- 
dent mentors  of  the  fruit-grower  stated  a 
few  days  ago  that,  where  spraying  was  done 
at  the  beginning  of  the  aphis  attacks,  the 
trees  were  preserved  from  damage.  My  trees 
were  sprayed  before  there  was  any  consider- 
able open  foliage  for  the  pest  to  attack,  and 
repeatedly  later  on ;  but  fresh  infestations 
occurred  again  and  again  up  to  quite  the  end 
of  August,  and  thousands  of  trusses  of  fruit 
were  spoilt  by  the  pest,  the  Apples  being 
dwarfed  beyond  recover}-.  On  one  large  fruit 
farm  visited  this  season  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  immunity  from  aphis  at- 
tack, attributed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  spray- 
ing with  lime  and  sulphur  just  before  the  buds 
burst.  The  assumption  is  that  a  great  many 
mother  queens  were  killed  by  this  mixture ; 
but  this  needs  verification.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  the  coating  of  the  trees  with  lime 
and  sulphur  acted  as  a  deterrent  to  the  in- 
sects. That,  however,  is  only  another  conjec- 
ture. Still,  the  plan  is  worth  trying,  as  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
earliest,  mother  queen  aphides  is  the  great 
desideratum. 

Grease-b.\nding. 

Just  now  there  is  great  competition  among 
sellers  of  insecticides  to  sell  to  fruit-growers 
the  requisites  for  grease-banding  Apple  trees, 
and  they  and  many  writers  strongly  recom- 
mend the  practice.  But,  does  it  pay  ?  To 
me  it  appeare  that  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion must  be  in  the  negative.  In  the  first 
place,  the  expense  for  grease,  bands,  string, 
and  labour  must  be  a  large  item,  thougli  I 
have  never  seen  an  account  of  its  amount, 
and  the  greasing  must  be  repeated  at  least 
once,  if  not  twice,  during  the  winter.  Here  I 
have  303  trees  to  the  acre.  In  one  plantation 
there  are  bush  trees,  branching  out  close  to 
the  ground,  so  that  each  of  several  branches 
per  tree  would  need  to  be  grease-banded. 
Elsewhere  my  trees  are  on  short  stems,  and 
staked,  so  that  the  stakes  as  well  as  the  trees 
would  have  to  be  treated.  In  the  former  case 
about  a  thousand  grease-bands  to  the  acre 
would  be  needed  ;  in  the  latter  over  six  hun- 
dred. Greasing  three  times  would  be  3,000 
applications  per  acre  in  the  fii-st  case,  and 
over  1,800  in  the  second.  And  when  nil  this 
work  had  been  done  at  a  serious  expense 
for  materials  and  labour,  what  would  be 
achieved  ?  The  destruction  of  a  portion  only 
of  the  winter  and  other  wingless  female 
moths,  for  it  is  well  known  that  some  get  or 
are  carried  on  to  the  trees,  in  spite  of  the 
grease-hands.  Against  the  damage  done  by 
the  caterpillai-s  of  winged  female  moth.«  the 
operation  would  be  almost  useless,  although 
some  of  them  might  be  caught.  The  great 
point  against  grease-banding,  then,  is  this — 
that  the  necessity  of  spraying  would  not  be 
reduced  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  opera- 
tion, for  the  reason  indicated  above.  Then 
why   not  trust  to  spraying   exclusively,    and 
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save  the  great  trouble  and  expense  of  grease- 
banding  P 

Preparing  for  Fruit-planti.ns. 

Frequent  falls  of  rain  have  hindered  the 
ploughing  and  subsoiling  of  a  field  of  &\  acres 
to  be  planted  ivith  Apples  and  Black  Currants 
shortly.  Shelter  trees  were  planted  three 
years  ago  along  the  outsides  where  they  are 
needed,  in  anticipation  of  what  is  about  to  be 
done  this  autumn  or  winter,  so  that  the  Apple 
trees  will  be  protected  from  gales  in  their 
young  stage,  an  advantage  not  gained  when 
shelter  trees  are  planted  simultaneously  with 
the  fruit^planting.  Nearly  all  the  trees  re- 
quired and  the  whole  of  the  bushes  have  been 
raised  on  the  place.  The  trees  are  to  be 
trained  in  bush  shape  on  stems  3  feet  high,  to 
allow  of  horse  cultivation  between  them  for  a 
good  many  years.     A  Southern  Grower. 


LILIUM  AURATUM. 

The  illustration  in  fig.  120  shows  a  batch  of 
this  Lily  in  Lady  Marcus  Beresford's  gar- 
dens at  Bishopsgate,  Englefield  Green,  Sur- 
rey. The  plants  are  of  the  variety  known  as 
platyphyUum,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  numerous 
kinds  of  L.  auratum.  The  photograph  was 
obligingly  sent  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  E.  Mark- 
ham,  who  gives  the  following  particulars  : — The 
photograph  was  taken  on  September  8.  The 
Lilies  are  cultivated  in  a  bed  of  Rhododendron 
(Azalea)  moUe,  the  Lilies  being  planted  in 
clumps.  The  plants  produced  about  120  flower- 
spikes,  and  each  carried  on  an  average  24 
blooms.  Several  individual  spikes  had  31 
flowers,  and  one  had  46.  Many  of  th»  inflores- 
cences were  from  10  to  12  feet  high,  and  when 
at  their  best  were  a  most  pleasing  sight.  The 
bulbs  were  planted  at  a  depth  of  about  14 
inches  in  a  well-drained,  sandy  loam,  the  site, 
until  three  years  ago,  forming  part  of  the  park. 
Other  varieties  of  Lilies  which  succeed  fairly 
well  at  Bishopsgate  include  L.  Henryi,  L.  Leicht- 
linii,  L.  dauricum,  L.  elegans  atrosanguineura, 
L.  pardalinum,  L.  speciosum  magnificum,  L. 
tigrinum,  L.  auratum  rubro-vittatum,  and  L. 
Brownii. 


NEW  GARDEN  WORMS. 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  to  be  solved  in 
relation  to  our  garden  worms  may  be  stated 
thus : — Plants,  introduced  from  foreign  lands, 
may  be  accompanied  by  mould  bearing  little 
worms  or  their  cocoons.  In  many  cases 
these  imported  eggs  and  annelids  die 
shortly  after  their  introduction ;  in  other  in- 
stances, they  may  live  out  their  usual  term, 
but  leave  no  successors ;  while,  in  the  case  of  a 
third  series,  the  introduced  species  may  become 
permanently  established.  Thus,  we  often  iind 
Perichfeta  in  botanic  gardens,  but  it  has  so  far 
never  been  known  to  perpetuate  the  race  in 
England.  On  the  other  hand,  such  worms  as 
Eisenia  veneta,  Rosa,  may  be  foreign  importa- 
tions, and  may  become  so  thoroughly  established 
that  they  not  only  propagate  freely,  but  develop 
along  new  lines. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  light  on  these  ques- 
tions, I  am  investigating  the  worm-fauna  of 
botanic  gardens,  along  with  that  of  market  gar- 
dens which  grow  no  imported  plants.  When  I 
visited  Chel.^ea  recently,  I  arranged  with  the 
curator  for  a  supply  of  material,  and  I  am  de- 
scribing in  this  artjcle  a  worm  received  from 
him  on  October  2,  which  has  not  yet,  so  far  as 
I  am  aware,  been  described  in  any  English  jour- 
nal, though  recorded  in  these  pages  in  1905. 
^  The  name  by  which  the  worm  has  generally 
been  known  heretofore  is  Allolobophora  icterica. 
It  was  first  described  by  Savigny,  in  1826,  as 
Enterion  ictericum,  the  specific  name  having  re- 


ference to  the  jaundiced  appearance  of  the  living 
animal.  In  1837,  Duges  called  it  Lumbricus  ic- 
tericus,  retaining  the  specific  name,  but  chang- 
ing the  generic.  In  1886,  Dr.  Rosa  put  it  in  a 
new  genus,  and  called  it  Allolobophora  icterica. 
In  more  recent  years  the  genus  Allolobophora  has 
been  revised,  but  the  details  are  only  of  interest 
to  specialists,  and  I  will  retain  in  this  descrip- 
tion the  name  which  is  best  known. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the 
descriptions  which  scientific  men  have  given  of 
the  species,  and  especially  in  relation  to  the 
position  of  the  girdle  and  its  attendant  glands. 
These  may  be  best  understood  if  I  tabulate  the 
results,  using  for  the  purpose  the  form  of  a 
fraction.  The  numbers  above  the  line  denote  the 
segments  which  constitute  the  girdle,  while  those 
below  tho  line  show  where  the  tubercula  puberta- 
tis  are  situated.  The  worm  is  evidently  a  vari- 
able one,  like  Allolobophora  (Eisenia)  veneta,  re- 
cently described  in  these  pages.     The  following 


ments  (33-44),  but  in  my  specimens  9  to  11  seg- 
ments (33,  34-42,  44).  Tubercula  pubertatis,  ac- 
cording to  Savigny,  covering  8  segments  (36-44)*  ; 
in  my  examples,  7  or  8  (35-41,  42),  in  a  continu- 
ous band.  Male  aperture  with  cushion  or  swell- 
ing on  segment  15.  First  dorsal  pore  between 
6  and  7,  from  which  a  straw-coloured  liquid  ia 
emitted."  (From  the  Italian  edition  of  Revisione 
del  Lumhricidi,  pp.  52-3.)  I  omit  the  internal 
characters,  as  they  can  only  be  studied  by  means 
of  careful  dissection ;  and  since  Rosa's  and 
Savigny's  worms  agree  in  all  external  points,  we 
may  assume,  with  Rosa,  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same.  Ribaucourt  has  studied  the  species 
and  reconciled  the  differences. 

A  very  full  and  careful  description  of  this 
species  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Ribaucourt,  who,  in 
1896,  published  in  French  a  very  valuable  study 
of  the  annelids  of  Switzerland,  where  it  is  fre- 
quently to  be  found.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
translate  his  account,  but  I  may  supplement  that 


Fig.  120. — LILIUM  auratum  flowering  in  lady  MARCUS  beresford's  garden. 


are  the   principal   enumerations  by   our  authori- 
ties on  annelids: — 

35-44 


Savigny,    1826      ... 
DugJ^s,  1837 
Rosa,    1893 


Ribaucourt,  1895 


Friend,  1909 


36-44 

53-44 

(36  44) 

33.  34-42,  44 

35-41,  42 
35.  35-44 

35,  36-41,  44 
33-44 


36-42  (44) 
It  should  be  noted  that  Duges  drew  his  con- 
clusions from  the  study  of  Savigny's  material, 
and  does  not  give  the  segments  on  which  the 
tubercula  occur,  or  accepts  Savigny's  enumera- 
tion. 

Rosa  describes  the  worm  in  the  following 
terms: — "Length,  6-8  cm.;  diameter,  5  mm.; 
segments,  140-190.  Form,  cylindrical.  Colour, 
pallid,  with  a  yellowish  tinge,  owing  to  the 
coloured  liquid  within  showing  through.  Setae 
strictly  paired.  Prostomium  cutting  the  first 
third  of  the  peristomium.  Girdle,  according  to 
Savigny,  covering  10  segments  (55-44),  according 
to  Duges,  who  used  Savigny's  material,  12  seg- 


of  Rosa  by  a  few  of  his  statements.  Ribaucourt 
calls  attention  to  the  diminished  diameter  of  the 
body  where  the  male  pores  are  found,  to  the 
attenuated  form  of  the  segments  behind  this 
point,  and  the  greater  size  of  those  in  front. 
As  a  rule,  the  girdle  in  the  Swiss  examples  ex- 
tends from  55  to  44,  but  it  occasionally  begins 
somewhat  more  in  advance,  while  the  tubercula 
cover  56  to  44,  with  certain  variations.  The 
dorsal  pores  are  not  seen  (as  in  Allolobophora 
rosea)  on  the  clitellum  of  the  adult ;  but  while 
the  worm  is  still  young  and  the  girdle  is  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  they  may  be  readily  observed. 
This  latter  remark  I  am  able  personally  to  con- 
firm. 

It  is  of  importance  to  ask  where  the  worm  is 
to  be  found,  as  its  known  distribution  may  throw 
light  on  the  question  whether  or  not  it  is  in- 
digenous with  us.  Savigny  found  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  and  Rosa  at  Valenciennes. 
Ribaucourt  collected  it  freely  at  GenneviUers 
(Bvlletin  Scifnl'ifiqne,  1900).  It  is,  therefore,  a 
well-known  French  species.  Rosa  has  found  it 
in  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  and  Ribaucourt  has 
collected  it  at  Berne,  in  the  Jura,  and  in  large 

•  This  would  make  9  segments.    B.  F. 
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numbers  "  dans  les  Alpes  valaisannes."  In 
September,  1905,  I  discovered  it  at  Cambridge, 
and  now  it  is  known  to  occnr  at  the  Physic 
Garden,  Chelsea.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
siiould  not  be  fuund  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain. 
When  living,  the  worm  might  easily  be  mis- 
taken for  some  of  the  forms  of  the  green  worm 
(Alio:  chlorotica),  which  it  resembles  in  emit- 
ting large  quantities  of  yellow  liquid.  It  has, 
however,  a  mottled  appearance,  especially  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  body,  and,  when  placed  in 
alcohol,  it  does  not  curl  into  a  ring  as  the  green 
worm  does.  This  is  a  point  of  some  importance, 
since  it  reveals  a  difference  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  of  the  habits  of 
life.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  desirable  that  we  should 
possess  a  series  of  accurate  delineations, 
showing  all  the  worms  of  this  country, 
first  in  their  living  condition,  and  then 
as  they  appear  when  prepared  for  pre- 
servation. wit4jout  any  attempt  to  straighten 
them  well  cut.'  IlUrhrlc  Friend,  &'t.  Asaph, 
Malvern. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  The   Making  of  Gardens. 

Among  the  recent  additions  to  garden  literature 
bearing  upon  the  subject  of  garden  design  is  this 
little  volume  of  a  hundred  pages  by  Sir  George 
Sitwell.  It  is  entitled  An  Bssay  on  the  Making 
of  Gardens,  and  is  a  study,  based  on  old  Italian 
gardens,  of  the  principles  involved  in  garden  de- 
sign. 

The  title  is  perhaps  inapt,  for  those  who  take 
up  the  book  with  the  object  of  seeking  guidance 
in  the  practical  details  of  making  a  garden  will 
be  disappointed.  Such  details  the  author  touches 
upon  but  lightly,  and  in  a  way  that  would 
scarcely  be  helpful  to  those  engaged  upon  the 
difficult  task  of  creating  artistic  gardens. 

But  it  does  not  pretend  to  teach  the  actual 
planning  of  gardens,  and  therefore  stands  on  a 
different  plane  from  the  many  books  that  have 
been  written  of  late  years  on  garden  design.  It 
may  be  best  described  as  a  ^thoughtful  and  de- 
lightful study  of  the  principles  that  should  guide 
a  maker  of  gardens  based  upon  the  models  of 
the  famous  great  Italian  gardens  of  the  Renais- 
sance. The  bulk  of  the  essay  is  a  re- 
cord of  the  impressions  made  upon  the  author 
during  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
these  classic  gardens.  He  points  out  in  a  charm- 
ing way  the  subtle  beauty  of  their  design  which 
cursory  visitors  probably  overlook.  He  describes 
in  poetic  language  the  intricacies  and  beauties  of 
the  design,  the  charm  of  the  architectural  features 
tiiat  embellish  the  gardens,  the  buildings,  the 
fountains,  sculpture  and  gates,  all  of  which 
combine  to  render  the  famous  gardens  of  Italy 
unique. 

He  dwells  now  and  again  upon  the  charming 
floral  effects  one  continually  meets  with  even  in 
neglected  gardens,  where  a  sense  of  sadness 
steals  over  one  on  contemplating  the  contrast  of 
former  magnificence  and  the  present-day  air  of 
neglect,  solitude  and  melancholy.  With  this 
book  as  a  companion  one  may  wander  through 
old  gardens  and  appreciate  beauties  that  without 
such  a  guide  would  probably  be  passed  by. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  uphold  the  prin- 
ciples of  garden  design  as  exemplified  in 
Italian  gardens,  for  which  he  has  such  a 
keen  appreciation.  He  advocates  very  for- 
cibly the  application  of  these  same  principles 
to  garden  design  in  England.  He  opens  his  essay 
with  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  art  of 
garden  design  or  landscape  gardening  in  Europe 
and  particularly  in  England. 

He  discourses  upon  the  faults  and  follies  of 
the  "  landscape  school  "  from  the  days  of  Capa- 
bility Brov.n  and  his  followers,  and  belauds  the 
virtues   of   the   "  formalist   school  "    to   such    an 

*  An  E88ay   on   the   Makin{i  of    Oardens,    by   Sir    George 
well,  Bart.     (London  :  John  Murray.)    1909. 


extent  that  he  declares  himself  a  "  formalist," 
Yet  throughout  the  essay  there  runs  a  vein 
of  appreciation  of  natural  effects  unembellished 
by  the  builder's  art,  that  one  is  drawn  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  is  a  disciple  of  both 
schools — the  "  landscape  "  and  the  '*  formal  " — 
a  combination  that  should  characterise  every  true 
artist  in  garden  making,  an  art  which  is  not  and 
never  can  be  governed  by  any  fixed  rules. 

Here  is  a  passage  in  the  essay  which  exem- 
plifies the  views  of  the  author  on  this  particular 
point  and  shows  also  that  he  recognises  the 
difficulty  of  conforming  garden  design  to  set 
rules  of  straight  lines  and  symmetry.  "  But 
the  first  aim  of  the  designer  will  always 
be  to  consult  the  genius  of  the  place,  to 
catch  the  music  of  the  landscape  and  concen- 
trate it  by  fitting  foregrounds  and  the  conceal- 
ment of  defects,  whether  it  be  the  blue  distance 
seen  between  the  links  of  a  low  chain  of  hills,  the 
shadowy  gulf  of  a  deep  river-valley,  or  the 
green  velvet  of  a  wooded  plain." 

Such  are  the  principles  of  the  true  "  land- 
scape "  school  in  dealing  with  broad  landscape  in 
park  and  garden,  and  upon  such  principles  was 
founded  the  distinct  style  known  as  English 
landscape  gardening,  renowned  throughout 
Europe  and  of  which  happily  we  have  still 
abundant  examples. 

The  early  practitioners  of  this  style  have  of 
late  been  much  maligned,  and  the  form  of  invec- 
tive applied  to  them  has  become  familiar,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  formalist  was 
previously  the  object  of  satire,  so  that  the  battle 
of  the  "  styles  "  is  not  merely  a  present-day 
theme.  This  and  other  recent  books  of  a  kindred 
character  will  no  doubt  do  much  to  encourage  the 
revival  of  formal  gardening  in  this  country. 
Towards  this  revival  there  has  been  a  decided 
tendency  of  late  years,  due  chiefly  to  the  atten- 
tion architects  now  give  to  the  garden  about  the 
house.  Another  cause  of  the  change  in  taste  is 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  from  the  commonplace  and 
meaningless  style  of  laying  out  gardens  practised 
during  the  past  half  century  by  those  who,  under 
the  style  of  "  landscapists,"  abhor  all  symmetry 
in  design,  have  no  thought  for  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  straight  lines  and  whose  efforts  result 
in  the  insipid  effects  one  sees  in  most  gardens 
laid  out  during  the  Victorian  period. 

Whether  Italian  gardening  so  appropriate  to  the 
sunny  south  and  so  unsuited  to  our  English  life 
and  climate  will  ever  take  a  firm  hold  here 
remains  to  be  seen.  A  thoughtful  combination 
of  the  regular  and  irregular  in  garden  design 
seems  to  be  the  rational  style,  and  those  who 
wish  to  practise  it  will  find  much  in  this  book  to 
guide  them  in  producing  satisfactory  results. 
]V.  G. 

*  Fruit  Preserving. 

Under  existing  conditions  soft  fruits  are  gener- 
ally consigned  to  commission  agents  in  large 
centres  of  industry.  They  are  placed  on  the 
market  at  one  time,  with  the  result  that  it  be- 
comes glutted.  With  the  extension  of  small  hold- 
ings as  the  outcome  of  the  Act  of  1907,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  fruit  growing,  these  draw- 
backs, if  not  remedied,  will  be  still  further  in- 
creased, and  the  benefits  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  lessened. 

One  of  the  means  for  meeting  the  difficulty  is 
to  convert  a  large  proportion  of  the  fruit 
into  a  preserve,  either  in  the  form  of 
jam  or  jelly,  or  bottled  in  a  whole  condition. 
We  are  therefore  pleased  to  note  the  recent  publi- 
cation of  this  work.  The  authoress  deals  with 
the  whole  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner,  having  had  considerable  experience  in 
the  matters  about  which  she  writes. 

In  the  Introduction,  by  G.  Cadogan  Rothery, 
care,  cleanliness,  uniformity,  and  a  high  standard 
of  quality  are  insisted  upon  as  the  main 
points  to  be  observed  in  the  effort  to  make  fruit- 
preserving    a    financial    success.     Care    must    be 

*  Successful  Jam  Makinq  and  Fruit  Bottlinfl,  by  Miss  Lucy 
H.Yatea.  '2s.  Gtl.  net.  (Messrs.  Rebman,  Ltd.,  129,  Shaftes- 
bury Avenue,  W.C.) 


exercised  in  the  selection  and  handling  of  fruit. 
Rigorous  cleanliness  must  be  observed  in 
picking,  storing,  and  preserving.  In  this 
connection  we  are  pleased  to  note  a  vigorous 
protest  entered  against  the  employment 'of  the 
dirtiest — simplest  because  it  is  the  cheapest — 
class  of  labour  for  picking  fruit,  as  is  the  rule  at 
present.  Second-rate  fruit  should  never  be  mixed 
with  first-rate,  but  both  ought  to  be  kept  separate 
and  sold  distinctly.  In  addition  to  these  points, 
co-operation  in  the  making  of  preserves,  and  in 
the  marketing  of  them,  is  strongly  recommended. 
Few  persons  who  have  had  any  insight  into  the 
practical  and  business  side  of  jam-making  and 
fruit-bottling  will  disagree  with  any  of  these  im- 
portant dicta. 

Every  reader,  however,  will  not  be  in  agree- 
ment with  the  authoress  when  she  makes  the 
following  statements  :^"  The  cultivated  Apple 
comes  from  the  wild  Crab,  and  a  Crab  stock  is 
the  best  for  grafting  purposes.  .  .  .  Next  to 
the  wild  Crab  the  small,  hardy,  green  type  affords 
the  finest  jelly,  both  in  colour  and  appearance." 
Fruit-growers  wiU  question  this  irrelevant 
statement  as  to  the  Crab  stock,  while  house- 
wives, who  have  used  the  Siberian  Crab  for  pre- 
serving purposes,  might  deny  first  place  to  the 
wild  Crab  which  is,  in  every  way,  inferior  to  the 
beautiful  Siberian  Crab,  so  commonly  used  for 
decorative  purposes  in  pleasure-grounds. 

We  confess  to  feeling  somewhat  nervous  re- 
garding the  suggested  use  of  sulphuric  acid  as  a 
means  of  retaining  the  colour  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  during  the  process  of  preserving.  The 
fewer  chemicals  of  this  description  used  in  the 
preparation  of  food  the  fewer  accidents  will 
happen,  and  the  better  will  the  food  be  for  manu- 
facturer and  consumer  alike. 

Nevertheless,  Successful  Jam  Making  is  an 
admirable  treatise  on  this  important  subject,  and 
the  general  directions  may  be  followed  implicitly. 
A.  A. 

*  Year  Book  of  Agriculture. 

We  can  cordially  commend  this  useful  refer- 
ence book  to  all  who  are  interested  in  agriculture. 
The  work  consists  of  630  pages  and  is  divided 
into  11  parts.  The  subject-matter  of  the  several 
parts  is  as  follows  : — 

Part  I. — Societies  and  institutions. — The  prin- 
cipal horticultural  societies  are  included  in  the 
list,  though  we  note  the  omission  in  chapter  14, 
"  Benevolent,  &c..  Societies,"  of  reference  to  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

Part  II.  deals  with  "  county  agricultural  infor- 
mation," and  gives  concise  information  not  only 
with  respect  to  crops  and  live  stock,  but  also 
concerning  agricultural  education  in  the  several 
counties,  scholarships,  local  facilities  for  analysis 
and  advice  for  farmers,  &c.  The  information 
shows  that,  whilst  steady  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  direction  of  organised  educa- 
tion in  agriculture,  much  remains  to  be  done 
before  this  country  can  compare  in  this 
respect  with  the  most  enlightened  foreign 
states,  or  even  with  the  younger  states 
of  the  Empire.  In  Part  III.  agricultural  educa- 
tion and  research  is  dealt  with  from  the  national 
point  of  view.  The  sums  granted  for  these 
purposes  in  England  and  Ireland  are  instructive 
and  indeed  amazing.  We  should  like  to  know 
by  what  process  of  reasoning  a  justification  can 
be  advanced  for  the  fact  that  whereas  the 
Department  for  Agriculture  and  Technical  In- 
struction for  Ireland  made  for  1907-8  grants  of 
upwards  of  £144,000,  tho  grants  made  by  the 
English  Board  amounted  to  about  £12,000.  The 
paltry  sum,  given  to  the  various  agricultural  in- 
stitutions, in  no  case  exceeding  £1.250,  accounts 
for  the  fact  that  the  work  carried  on  by  these 
institutions  is  of  limited  extent  and  value.  Part 
IV.  deals  with  diseases  of  animals.  Orders  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  plant 
diseases,   such   as  Gooseberry  mildew,   are  dealt 

•  Tlif:  liritieh  Year  Book  of  AgricnUure  and  Affricultural 
mio'»  Who,  1909-10.    (Vinton  &  Co.,  Ltd.)    68.  net. 
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with    in    Part    VIII.,  devoted    to    agricultural 
statistics,  law  and  general  information. 

Part  V.  provides  information  on  the  importa- 
tion and  exportation  of  animals,  whilst  in  Part 
VI.  lists  are  given  of  the  leading  agricultural 
publications.  Information  concerning  markets, 
sales  and  prices  is  given  in  Part  VII.  Colonial 
agriculture  is  dealt  with  in  Part  IX.  Shows  in 
Part  X.  ;  whilst  Part  XI.  is  devoted  to  an  agri- 
cultural "  Who's  Who  "  and  contains  biogra- 
phical references  to  some  2,500  persons 
"  officially  and  prominently  connected  with 
agriculture." 


CULTURAL    MEMORANDA. 


RAISING    NEW    VARIETIES    OF    THE 
STRAWBERRY. 

Str.wvberry  raisers  have  of  late  years  for- 
gotten the  supreme  matter  of  flavour  in  the 
pursuit  of  large  size  in  the  fruit  and  great  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  plant,  together  with  other  ex- 
cellencies, such  as  freedom  from  attack  from 
mildew  and  from  injury  by  frost.  Taking  tlje 
last  point  first,  we  have  gained  but  little  by  put- 
ting stress  on  height  of  the  fruit- stalk.  We  have 
made  the  flowers  more  liable  to  injury  from  late 
frosts  if  less  liable  to  injury  from  slugs  and  from 
damp.  Strawberry  flowers,  when  short-stalked, 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  protected  by  the  leaves  of 
the  plant,  and  they  may  easily  be  raised  from  the 
soil  and  thus  rendered  comparatively  safe  from 
slugs  and  the  splashing  with  earth  during  heavy 
rain  by  litter  placed  lightly  round  the  plants. 
Varieties  should  be  sought  as  parents  for  crossing 
among  well-flavoured  Strawberries  that  have  the 
character  of  being  proof  against  mildew  in  most 
kinds  of  soil,  viz.,  Auguste  Nicaise,  a  compact- 
growing  habit,  large  fruit,  of  a  crimson  colour, 
and  a  good  bearer  which  forces  well.  Dr.  Hogg 
has  large  fruits  with  the  British  Queen  flavour, 
but  the  plant  is  far  hardier  and  a  better  bearer 
than  the  latter  variety  is  in  many  places.  Elton 
Pine,  if  not  exactly  a  pleasant  eating  Strawberry, 
is  a  hardy,  prolific,  and  strong-growing  plant, 
and  might  be  instrumental  in  breeding  a  mildew- 
resisting  variety,  and  one  with  other  desirable 
properties.  The  conical  fruit  has  much  firmness, 
fine  colour,  and  is  excellent  as  a  preserve.  Fil- 
bert Pine  might  be  employed  as  the  seed  parent 
in  this  case,  or  James  Veitch,  which  has 
a  rather  sweet,  flat  flavour,  but  is  large,  of 
good  form,  with  red,  solid  pulp,  and  the  plant 
vigorous  and  hardy.  La  Grosse  Sucree,  an 
early-fruiting  variety,  one  of  the  best  forcin.; 
Strawberries,  would  make  a  good  parent,  say, 
with  President,  a  large,  handsome-fruited  variety, 
with  a  firm  flesh  and  moderately  high  flavour. 
Carolina,  and  the  Scarlet  or  Virginian,  and  the 
Chilian  species  (Fragaria  chiliensis)  might  be  used 
in  forming  a  new  race.  Pure,  the  Chilian  species, 
is  too  tender  for  our  climate,  vide.  British  Queen, 
which  is  one  of  its  descendants,  the  result  of  a 
cross  with  a  cultivated  variety. 

Cross-fertilisation  should  be  carried  on  in  a 
cold  frame,  as  then  the  flowers  are  more  easily 
protected  from  the  visits  of  bees  and  other  winged 
insects.  The  seeds  should  be  pared  thinly  from 
the  ripe  fruits,  and  then  rubbed  in  silver  sand  in 
a  fine,  dry  cloth,  in  order  to  separate  them  from 
the  adherent  pulp,  and  should  either  be  sown 
forthwith  in  seed-pans,  or  kept,  when  dry,  in 
small  corked  bottles  till  early  spring,  and  then 
sown.  The  best  place  for  the  seed-pans  is  a  shelf 
in  a  glasshouse  having  a  temperature  between 
500-70"  Fahr.,  and.  on  germination,  they  should 
be  transplanted  in  a  greenhouse,  until  the  seed- 
lings are  ready  to  be  pricked  off  in  May  or  June 
in  the  open  ground,  or  into  boxes  placed  out-of- 
doors. 

The  private  gardener  is  required  to  cultivate  the 
finest-flavoured  varieties,  but  the  ordinary  man, 
without  a  garden,  seldom,  if  ever,  partakes  in 
this  country  of  a  first-class  Strawberry,  for  the 
reason  that  he  must  rely  on  the  market  grower, 
who,  naturally,  grows  the  most  prolific  varie- 
ties, without  a  great  regard  to  flavour.     F.   M. 


SCOTLAND. 

HARDY  FLOWERS  AT  KIRKCONNELL. 

The  first  week  in  October  is  not  perhaps  the 
best  time  to  visit  the  garden  of  Colonel  Maxwell- 
Witham,  near  Newabbey,  especially  as  the 
garden  lies  low  and  near  the  river,  and  is, 
therefore,  frequently  injured  by  September  frosts. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  Colchicums  or  Meadow 
Saffrons  were  looking  beautiful.  In  addition  to  the 
double  and  single  varieties  of  C.  autumnale,  there 
were  some  very  fine  groups  of  C.  speciosum  in 
different  varieties,  C.  s.  rubrum,  and  a  few 
clumps  of  the  still  scarce  white  variety  C.  s. 
album  were  just  appearing.  There  were  also  C. 
Bornmiilleri,  C.  Bivonje,  and  a  few  others.  Cro- 
cus speciosusj  C.  pulchellus  and  other  autumn 
species  were  not  yet  in  full  bloom. 

Pentstemons  in  named  varieties  have  been  a 
feature  at  Kirkconnell  for  many  years,  but  this 


the  plants  were  giving  a  fresh  display  of  bloom. 
Polygonum  baldschuaiiicum,  which  covers  an  oldJ 
tree  in  one  of  the  borders,  was  just  over.  Some- 
really  good  plants  of  Veronica  longifoha  subses- 
silis  were  very  fine,  and  Kniphofia  nobilis  and 
others  imparted  an  agreeable  brightness  to  the 
garden.  Chelone  obliqua  was  also  In  flower,. 
and  the  tall  Napsea  dioica,  although  not  so  good 
as  a  short  time  ago,  was  still  giving  many  of  its 
small,  white,  mallow-like  blooms.  The  pretty 
little  Malvastrum  lateritium,  also  known  as- 
Malva  lateritia,  was  still  bearing  some  of  its  neat 
brick-red  blossoms  on  its  dwarf,  rather  trailing, 
branches.  Lilies  were  nearly  over,  but  there  was 
a  long  line  of  L.  tigrinum  Fortunei,  together 
with  plants  of  the  double  Tiger  Lily,  and  an  un- 
usually fine  single  variety,  better  than  any  other 
form  of  L.  tigrinum  in  the  garden.  A  brilliant 
display  was  made  by  large  beds  of  Lobelia  Queea 
Vict-oria,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  hardy  her&. 
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season  they  have  not  done  so  well  as  usual,  and  a 
change  of  position  is  contemplated.  The  collec- 
tion includes  many  new  varieties  of  great  beauty. 
Perennial  Sunflowers  were  well  represented, 
Helianthuses  JNIiss  Mellish.  multiflorus,  maximus, 
tomentosus,  with  some  of  the  double  varieties, 
such  as  Soleil  d'Or  and  Globe  d'Or.  looked  very 
well  in  the  long  borders.  There  were  large 
clumps  of  Antholyza  paniculata,  quite  hardy 
here,  and  masses  of  Anemone  japonica  in  various 
colours  and  varieties.  Bold-looking,  though 
coarse  in  its  way,  was  Silphium  perfoliatium,  a 
big  yellow  Composite  which  I  think  is  better 
suited  for  the  wild  garden  than  for  the  herba- 
ceous border.  Quite  a  number  of  jMontbretias 
are  grown,  and  the  smaller-flowered  varieties  are 
so  pretty  that  they  have  been  retained,  notwith- 
standing that  the  newer  sorts  are  cultivated  by 
their  side.  The  collection  of  double  Daisies,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  proved  of  interest,  as 


An  unusually  fine  plant  of  IMorina  longifolia  was 
superb  with  its  Thistle-like  leaves  and  its  singu- 
lar spikes  of  flower,  while  in  another  border  the 
choicer  M.  Wallichiana  was  not  yet  over.  Chry- 
santhemums of  the  G.  maximum  group  were 
numerous.     S.   A. 


APPLE  ST.  EVERARD. 

This  new  variety  (see  fig.  121)  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  from  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
September  28.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  crossed  with  Margil.  The  flesh  is  richly 
flavoured  and  the  variety  ranks  as  a  first-class 
dessert  Apple  The  fruits  are  of  medium  size, 
round  in  shape,  like  its  first-named  parent,  but 
with  the  stripes  of  Margil.  It  was  shown  by 
Jlessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd. 
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MERITS  OF  DEEP  AND  SHALLOW 
PLANTING. 
I  HAVE  been  asked  on  several  occasions  whether 
I  have  noticed  a  certain  degeneracy,  as  indi- 
cated by  loss  of  vigour  and  stature,  in  some  of 
the  more  robust-growing  Daffodils,  for  instance. 
Emperor  and  Sir  Watkin,  but  particularly  Em- 
peror. My  reply  to  the  enquiries  has  been  to  the 
effect  that,  in  instances  where  I  have  noticed  any 
great  loss  of  vigour  or  of  stature,  the  bulbs  had 
been  grown  on  too  dry  a  soil,  or  planted  from 
time  to  time  at  too  little  a  depth.  Shallow 
planting  is,  indeed,  a  sure  cause  of  shortened 
growth,  whether  the  bulb  be  the  most  diminu- 
tive or  the  largest.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
shallow  planting  has,  to  some  degree  at  least, 
become  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  particularly  from 


out  in  a  lateral  direction.  This  flattened  charac- 
ter is  increased  proportionately  as  the  bulbs  be- 
come more  deeply  buried  in  the  earth,  and  any- 
one accustomed  to  shallow-ground  bulbs  would 
hardly  recognise  them  as  the  same  variety  after 
two  years.  Vigour  of  growth  and  stature  are  as 
much  affected  by  the  annual  lifting  of  the  bulbs, 
and,  together,  annual  lifting  and  shallow  planting 
are  responsible  for  much  of  the  reduced  stature 
of  which  complaints  are  made.  But  there  is  still 
another,  and  a  very  fruitful — if  avoidable — cause 
of  diminished  stature,  and  this  is  unnecessarily 
late  planting.  Too  frequently  the  planting  sea- 
son is  delayed  till  the  last  moment,  and  the  bulbs, 
drying  day  by  day  in  the  bulb  shops  and  ware- 
houses, lose  much  vitality.  Again,  no  sort  of 
consideration  is  given  to  those  types  of  Daffodils 
which  have  perpetual,  or  nearly  perpetual,  root 
action.  If  some  of  these  are  left  for  fiVe  minutes 
out  of  the  soil  it  is  four  minutes  too  long,  which 


of  sickjie$5.  But  even  in  their  case,  the  bulbs 
should  not  be  more  than  six  weeks  out  of  tho 
earth.  A  bulb  in  the  store-room  may  exhibit  no- 
signs  of  root  development  even  in  November,  but 
its  growth,  compared  with  a  bulb  of  the  same 
variety  planted  early  in  September,  would  be  a 
long  way  behind,  and  it  would  form  a  bulb  pro- 
portionately weaker  for  the  following  year. 

As  to  permanently  planted  stocks,  their  vigour 
may  remain  unchanged,  even  after  being  undis- 
turbed for  a  score  of  years,  though  overcrowding 
would  cause  fewer  flowers  to  be  produced.  I  have 
in  mind  an  instance  of  Emperor  and  Empress 
planted  in  wet,  clayey  ground,  Emperor  attain- 
ing to  more  than  3  feet  high  at  flowering  time. 

As  to  tho  depth  of  planting  bulbous  subjects 
generally,  the  operator  may  more  frequently  err 
on  the  side  of  shallow  planting  than  in  the  re- 
verse direction,  while  of  recent  years  a  method 
of  planting  has  f^prung  up  which  gauges  the  cor- 
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the  commercial  point  of  view,  and  in  more  than 
one  direction.  The  commercial  bulb-grower  has 
to  consider  two  important  matters,  viz.,  the  extra 
cost  of  labour  as  between  deep  and  shallow  plant- 
ing when  lifting  time  arrives,  and  the  apparent 
quality — shapeliness  and  compactness  more  par- 
ticularly— of  the   bulbs. 

Now  it  is  well  known  to  the  bulb  specialist 
that  the  compactly-formed,  decanter-shaped, 
short-necked  bulb  is  the  invariable  product  of 
sliallow  planting,  and  that  this  apparently  well- 
finished  type  of  bulb  is  favoured  by  the  purchaser 
and  merchant  alike ;  indeed,  such  bulbs  are 
usually  referred  to  as  "  very  fine,  clean-grown 
samples,"  or  in  equally  complimentary  phrase. 
On  the  contrary,  deep  planting  is  not  conducive 
to  this  shapely  outline  of  form,  and,  instead,  the 
bulbs,  when  left  a  year  or  two  undis- 
turbed, lose  their  rotundity,  and  acquire  a  more 
flattened  form,  the  tunics  of  the  bulbs  spreading 


is  true  of  all  the  Poeticus  race.  Some  other 
types  of  Daffodil  are  possessed  of  roots  of  a 
distinctly  fleshy  and  enduring  character,  which, 
if  retained  on  the  bulbs,  even  when  the  latter  are 
out  of  the  soil,  rarely  perish.  The  well-known 
Emperor  and  Horsfieldii  are  typical,  while  not 
a  few  of  the  Incomparabilis  varieties  show  the 
same  characteristic.  All  these  are  bene- 
fited by  being  left  more  or  less  permanently  in 
the  soil,  or  if  they  are  moved  as  a  matter  of 
necessity,  they  should  be  returned  to  the  soil  as 
quickly  as  possible.  The  varieties  that  suffer 
least  from  a  long  rest  out  of  ground  are  those  of 
the  white-flowered  class,  and  such  as  Golden 
Spur  and  Obvallaris,  and  others,  which  lose  the 
entire  set  of  root  fibres  each  year.  Some  of  these, 
indeed,  show  signs  of  deterioration  when  left  in 
the  soil  all  the  year  through,  and  in  a  year  of 
much  moisture  and  sunlessness,  like  the  present, 
tho  succeeding  year's  growth  will  display  signs 


rect  depth  by  the  size  of  the  bulb  to  be  planted, 
this  often  enough  being  most  variable  and  en- 
tirely dependent  on  the  method  of  its  production. 
A  Snowdrop  or  a  Snowflake  may  have  buried 
itself  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  in  the  soil,  or  have 
been  accidentally  turned  in  at  that  depth,  and 
great  strength  both  of  leaf  and  flower  is  the 
result.  This  is  true  of  the  majority  of  bulbs, 
whether  they  be  Snowdrops,  Lilies,  or  Daffodils. 
But  what  the  gardener  who  desires  to  plant 
deeply  should  see  to  is  that  there  is  a  good  depth 
of  rich  soil  below  the  planting  level.  The  mistalto 
that  is  being  made  to-day  is  that  the  gardener, 
in  those  matters  of  bulb  planting,  is  fai  too 
closely  imitaiing  the  action  of  tho  dealer  who 
grows  for  commercial  purposes,  and  who  plants 
hi.s  bulbs  at  given  depths  for  a  specific  reason  or 
purpose.  Many  of  the  strong-growing  ^affodils 
would  bo  all  the  stronger  if  planted  6  or  8  inches 
deep,  and  not  one  of  them  need  bo  nearer  tho 
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surface  than  4  or  5  inches.  Curiously  enough, 
such  deeply-planted  bulbs,  when  established,  are 
not  later,  but  decidedly  earlier  in  their  appear- 
ing above  the  soil  than  those  \vhich  are  planted 
less  deeply.    E.  H.  JenJcins. 

COLCHICUJI  SPECIOSUM. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  there  is  nothing 
among  the  autumn-flowering  Colchicums  or 
*'  Meadow  Saffrons  "  to  compare  with  the  varie- 
ties of  C  speciosum,  whether  for  attractiveness  in 
the  border,  or  for  that  perfect  form  and  regular 
finish  which  one  is  wont  to  associate  with  the 
best  of  English  Tulips.  That  there  are  species 
with  larger  flowers  is  well  known,  for  such  are  C. 
giganteum,  C.  Sibthori^tii  and  C.  Bornmiilleri. 
But,  as  an  accompaniment  to  their  greater  size, 
there  is  irregularity  of  flower  and  lack  of  refine- 
ment. Their  greatest  garden  attribute — and  it  is 
no  small  one — is  their  showy  effect.  But  the  few 
varieties  of  C.  speciosum  possess  all  these 
qualities  and  others,  for,  whilst  their  colours 
are  more  decisive  or  pure  in  tone,  the 
flowers  are  perfect  in  form  and  regularity 
of  outline.  Colchicum  speciosum  is  a  some- 
what variable  species  from  Asia  Minor,  the 
colours  ranging  between  rose  and  purple. 
The  plant  is  strong,  vigorous  and  free-flowering, 
the  leafage  in  spring  and  early  summer  being 
as  handsome  as  the  flowers  in  autumn  are  effec- 
tive. To  these  good  attributes  must  be  added 
an  accommodating  nature  rarely  found  in  any 
plant,  so  accommodating,  in  fact,  that  the  plants 
may  be  lifted  in  full  flower  and  replanted  with- 
out injuring  their  prospects  of  future  growth  or 
flowering  another  year.  Moreover,  the  lifting  of 
a  plant  in  flower  scarcely  affects  its  seed  bearing. 
They  flower  in  September  and  October,  and 
afford  grand  effects  wlien  planted  in  free  groups 
or  colonies  in  a  woodland,  on  grassy  banks  or 
slopes,  in  the  larger  rock-garden,  or  in  the  fore- 
front of  a  well-kept  shrubbery  border.  The 
corms  are  large,  and,  as  they  increase  freely  in 
number,  it  is  necessary  that  the  plants  sliould  be 
given  amnle  room  to  develop.  This  is  the  more 
important  because  of  the  large  size  of  the  hand- 
some shining  leaves ;  for  where  the  bulbs  are 
crowded  the  leaves  cannot  properly  develop. 
When  planted  for  grouping  in  the  woodland, 
the  corms  should  not  be  placed  at  a  less  distance 
than  18  inches  apart.  They  require  to  be  planted 
5  or  6  inches  deep  in  rich,  loamy  soil.  In  such 
conditions  the  plants  bear  blossoms  9  inches 
and  occasionally  12  inches  in  height.  Collected 
plants  are  variable  in  colour,  as  apart  from  the 
best  form  of  the  typical  plant  there  is  one 
named  C.  s.  atro-rubens,  which  is  of  a  very  deep 
purplish-red  colour.  A  greatly-increased  interest 
has  been  given  to  C.  speciosum  by  the  recent 
introduction  of  the  pure  white  form  known  as 
alba.      E.   II.   Jenhivs. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 

During  last  winter  and  spring  the  garden  of 
La  Mortola  was  visited  by  7,295  persons  on  pub- 
lic days.  Sometimes  more  than  400  persons  came 
on  Monday  or  Friday  afternoons  from  the  neigli- 
bouring  towns,  chiefly  from  Mentone  and  Bordi- 
ghei'a.  Besides  this  large  number  of  visitor? — 
tourists  to  the  Riviera — many  botanists  and  hor- 
ticulturists came  to  the  garden  for  purposes  cf 
study.  Prof.  Warming,  Director  of  the  Botanic 
Gardens  in  Copenhagen,  remained  a  fortnight, 
and  he  was  followed  by  Prof.  Dr.  0.  von 
Kirchner.  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Hohenheim,  who  worked  for  nearly  a  month  on 
floral  biology.  Prof.  Stra.sburger,  of  Bonn,  is 
one  of  our  most  regular  and  enthusiastic  visitors 
every  spring.  Mr.  D.  E.  Hutchins,  Chief  Conser- 
vator of  Forests  in  Nairobi,  was  here  in  May  ; 
and  also  Dr.  Aaronsohn  from  Haifa,  who  is  about 
to  establish  a  large  agricultural  experimental 
station  in  Palestine.  America  sent  us  Dr.  Reh- 
der.  the  dendrologist.  from  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
-tum  in  Massachusetts,  who  visited  the  garden  in 
order  to  study  the  trees  and  shrubs.    Among  the 


visitors  are  many  gardeners  from  England, 
France,  Germany,  &c.,  mostly  clever  young  men, 
who  come  with  their  cameras  and  notebooks. 

The  distribution  of  seeds  has  been  gradually 
increasing.  In  1900  we  sent  out  5,378  packets  ; 
in  1901,  7,837;  in  1902,  9,331;  and  so  on  till 
we  reached  13,085  packets  in  1908.  Seeds  were 
sent  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  chiefly  to 
botanical  gardens,  and  also  agricultural  and 
forestry  establishments  in  the  British  Colonies. 
Consequently,  the  influx  of  seeds  in  exchange 
has  also  largely  increased,  and  many  new  trees 
and  shrubs  have  been  tried. 

The  most  important  addition  to  the  garden  has 
been  the  last  collection  made  by  Mr.  Wilson,  in 
China,  which  he  undertook  for  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  for  Miss  Willmott  and  La  Mortola. 
Among  the  new  plants  collected  by  ]Mr.  Wilson 
are  a  great  number  of  good  and  interesting 
things.  Many  of  the  young  plants  have  been 
planted  out  in  nursery  beds,  and  some  are 
flowering.  Among  them,  climbers  are  especially 
numerous.  At  the  present  moment  Dr.  Brunn- 
thaler,  of  Vienna,  is  travelling  in  South  Africa, 
and  has  undertaken  to  collect  plants  and  seeds 
for  this  garden.  Cape  plants  do  extremely  well 
at  La  Mortola,  and,  once  they  have  taken  root, 
need  little  further  care.  Besides,  most  of  them 
blossom  during  the  winter  or  spring,  and  are 
much  admired  on  account  of  their  bright  and 
showy  flowers. 

A  new  catalogue  of  the  garden  is  in  prepara- 
tion. The  first'was  published  in  1889.  the  la.st 
in  1897.  The  new  catalogue  will  not  only  con- 
tain the  names,  but  also  notes  on  the  more  re- 
markable plants.     A.  B. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

The  Alpine  garden. — Species  and  varieties  of 
Dianthus  may  be  planted  at  the  present  season. 
Sunny  positions  should  be  selected,  and 
they  should  be  planted  in  clumps.  If  six  to 
twelve  plants,  such  as  are  taken  from  3-inch  pots, 
are  grouped  together,  they  will  produce  a  good 
colour  effect.  Some  of  the  best  Dianthuses  in- 
clude D.  alpinus,  which  has  red  flowers  an  inch 
in  diameter  ;  D.  arenarius,  white  ;  D.  Ciesius  (the 
Cheddar  pink),  a  pretty,  tufted  plant  with  pink 
flowers ;  D.  fimbriatus,  with  white  flowers  and 
fringed  petals;  D.  annulatus,  white  and  crimson; 
D.  neglectus,  a  miniature  plant  with  bright  car- 
mine flowers ;  and  many  others.  If  the  soil  is 
not  very  porous,  it  will  be  weU  to  mix  with  it 
some  sand,  gravel  chippings,  or  sandstone.  An- 
drosace  Chumbyi  and  A.  sarmentosa  being  easily 
injured  by  damp,  should  be  protected  by  having 
a  square  of  glass  or  small  handlight  placed  over 
them  to  keep  off  the  rains.  A.  lanuginosa  is 
perhaps  the  best  growing  species.  It  succeeds 
well  in  a  position  where  the  growths  may  hang 
over  the  rocks,  but  it  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
north.  A.  Leitchlinii  will  succeed  under  similar 
conditions  to  A.  lanuginosa.  It  is  useful  to  have 
a  stock  of  such  plants  as  these  in  cold  frames, 
keeping  them  fairly  dry  in  winter,  as  many  are 
apt  to  damp  off  in  foggy  weather.  Saxifragas 
are  most  effective  when  planted  in  masses. 
Many  other  species  may  be  planted  in  the 
Alpine  garden  at  this  season,  especially 
if  new  work  is  being  carried  out.  Since 
plants  in  established  gardens  become  overgrown 
after  a  few  years,  it  is  necessary  to  replant 
the  species.  For  this  purpose  young  plants 
raised  from  cuttings  are  much  better  than  pieces 
obtained  by  division.  Therefore,  as  far  as  the 
frames  will  allow,  a  stock  of  all  such  plants 
should  be  maintained  for  this  purpose.  In  all 
work  connected  with  the  rockery  time  should  be 
taken  to  eradicate  every  weed  that  is 
seen ;  in  cases  where  the  roots  of  weeds  are 
already  underneath  the  cultivated  plants  it  is 
advisable  to  entirely  lift  the  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  every  bit  of  weed  root  out  of  the 
soil.  Following  the  work  of  cleansing  and  weed- 
ing, a  top-dressing  should  be  applied,  using  a 
compost  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  granite  chip- 
pings. first  screening  all  these  materials  through 
a  sieve  with  5-inch  mesh  Make  this  top-dressing 
as  firm  as  possible,  especially  on  sharp  inclines. 
When  all  this  has  been  done,  the  Alpine  garden 
will  appear  tidy  for  the  winter,  and  it  will  be 


merely  necessary  to  afford  protection  to  plants  in 
cases  of  severe  frost.  The  Sternbergias  wiJi  soon 
be  showing  their  flowers  ;  it  will,  therefore,  be 
well  to  place  a  little  soot  and  lime  around  them 
to  prevent  injury  from  slugs. 

CHmhing  pltDits. — The  present  is  a  good  season 
to  plant  such  climbers  as  Wistaria,  Solanum, 
Hedera,  Lonicei-a,  Buddleia,  Polygonum,  Azara, 
and  Abutilon.  A.  vexillarium  and  A.  vitifolium 
passed  safely  through  last  winter  out-of-doors 
here.  Jasminum  primulinum  requires  a  warm 
wall,  as  it  is  scarcely  hardy.  Vitis  Henryana  is 
an  excellent  plant  for  covering  the  trunks  of 
trees  ;  the  leaves  are  most  brilliantly  coloured 
this  autumn.  Akebia  quinata,  Aristolochia  Sipho, 
Berberidopsis  corallina,  Jasminum  nudiflorum, 
Lonicera  tragophylla,  Wistaria  multijuga, 
Ceanothus,  Chimonanthus,  Lespedeza  bicolor 
(Desmodium  penduliflorum),  Escallonia,  For- 
sythia  suspensa,  Fremontia,  Grevillea,  Myrtus 
communis,  Pittosporum.  Olea  fragrans,  Actinidia 
chinensis,  Clematis  montana  and  the  variety 
rubens;  are  choice  plants  that  may  be  planted  in 
various  positions.  Before  planting,  the  soil 
should  be  deeply  dug  and  some  manure  and  new 
soil  added.  Every  plant  should  be  given  a  per- 
manent label  bearing  its  botanical  name. 

Pits  and  frames. — Remove  the  lights  on  all 
fine  and  dry  days,  tilting  them  as  high  as  possible 
during  wet  days.  Carnations  should  now  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side,  and,  if  any  fungus  disease 
appears,  the  leaves  on  which  it  shows  should  be 
picked  off  and  burned  and  the  others  dusted  with 
flowers  of  sulphur. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C,  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 

Cornwall. 

Shrubs  for  forcing. — The  many  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendron  (Azalea)  molle, 
and  other  species  of  Rhododendron;  Kalmia, 
Laburnum.,  Deutzia,  Staphylea,  Japanese  Cher- 
ries, Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  &c.,  which  are  of 
value  for  early  forcing,  should  now  be  given  at- 
tention. Many  of  those  forced  several  years 
ago  having  been  cultivated  for  the  last 
two  summers  in  the  reserve  garden,  have  now  set 
their  flower  buds,  and  are  in  a  fit  condition  for 
again  being  forced.  In  gardens  where  quantities 
of  shrubs  are  forced,  especially  in  those  estab- 
lishments where  the  forced  shrubs  are  cut  for 
furnishing  the  vases  with  cut  flowers,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  purchase  a  quantity  of  fresh 
plants  each  year  to  supplement  the  home-grown 
supply.  When  forced  plants  are  to  be  thrown 
away  after  their  period  of  usefulness  is  over,  the 
manner  of  potting  is  not  of  great  importance ; 
but  in  the  case  of  those  shrubs  which  may  be 
forced  many  times,  the  potting  should  be  done 
well,  and  good  soil  should  be  used.  A  peaty 
soil  will  he  needed  for  the  Rhododendrons,  Kal- 
mias,  Andromedas.  and  similar  genera ;  but  a 
compost  of  about  three  parts  loam  and  one  part 
leaf-mould,  with  a  little  decayed  manure  and 
sand  mixed  with  it,  will  be  found  generally  suited 
to  most  other  shrubs.  After  the  plants  are 
potted,  plunge  the  pots  to  their  rims  in  ashes,  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  them  being 
broken  by  frost. 

Forcing  hulbs. — The  bulbs  of  Roman  Hyacinth 
and  Paper  White  Narcissus,  which  were  potted 
first,  should  now  be  rooted  sufl^ciently  to  be 
safely  forced.  Remove  them  from  the  ash-bed, 
and  place  them  in  a  frame  for  a  short  time  until 
the  foliage  has  become  green,  at  first  screening 
them  from  sunlight  by  shading  with  mats,  but 
gradually  reducing  the  covering.  The  bulbs  may 
then  be  removed  to  the  forcing  pit,  where  they 
should  at  first  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of 
about  50°,  which  subsequently  should  be  in- 
creased gradually.  Gradual  forcing  is  desirable, 
because  the  best  flowers  are  borne  on  plants 
which  are  not  subjected  to  an  excessive  amount 
of  artificial  heat. 

Ghriosa  supfirba. — As"  this  stove  twiner  fin- 
ishes flowering  the  amount  of  water  given  should 
be  gradually  reduced  until,  by  the  time  the  foli- 
age has  matured,  the  soil  is  quite  dry.  The 
tubers  are  very  brittle,  therefore  they  are  better 
wintered  in  the  pots  in  which  they  have  flowered. 
The  pots  should  be  stored  in  a  place  where  the 
temperature  will  not  fall  below  60°. 

Mignonette. — The  plants  which  will  flower 
during  the  winter  should  be  moved  from  the 
cold  frames  and  placed  in  a  light,  well-ventilated 
position  in  the  greenhouse,  or  some  similar 
structure  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frosts. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey, 

Fluctuations  in  temperature. — At  this  season 
of  the  year  cultivators  should  be  prepared 
for  the  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature  of  the 
outside  air,  which  occur  frequently  in  the 
early  morning  hours,  when  there  may  be 
sharp  frosts,  although  on  the  previous  even- 
ing there  was  no  reason  to  expect  frost.  On 
such  occasions  the  temperature  of  the  houses  is 
almost  sure  to  fall  a  few  degrees  below  what  is 
considered  the  proper  standard.  Therefore,  no 
water  must  be  afforded  to  any  of  the  plants  or 
any  damping  down  done  until  the  proper  de- 
gree of  heat  has  again  been  obtained.  For 
several  weeks  to  come  the  safest  plan  is  to  err 
a  trifle  on  the  warm  side  with  the  night  tem- 
peratures in  each  department,  this  being  particu- 
larly applicable  to  the  East  Indian  house,  which 
contains  many  rare  and  tender  Orchids,  which 
are  easily  injured  permanently  by  low  tempera- 
ture, even  though  of  short  duration.  As 
regards  the  Odontoglossum,  or  cool  house,  if  the 
temperature  is  just  a  trifle  warmer  at  night  than 
usual,  there  is  no  fear  of  the  plants  being  in- 
jured, provided  that  the  ventilators  have  been 
judiciously  used  on  all  suitable  occasions.  On  the 
contrary,  as  the  majority  of  the  plants  are  now 
making  their  new  growths,  they  may  suffer 
check  if  the  temperature  is  low  and  the 
atmosphere  damp  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
little  fire-heat  in  the  hot-water  pipes, 
sufficient  to  make  them  just  lukewarm  to  the 
hand,  with  e.\tra  ventilation,  tends  to  prevent  the 
points  of  the  leaves  of  Odontoglossums  from 
getting  disfigured,  and  checks  the  dark-coloured 
fungus  that  attacks  the  underside  of  the  leaves  of 
0.  erispuni  during  autumn  and  winter.  During 
October  and  November  the  atmospheric  tempera- 
tures at  night  should  be  as  follow  : — Bast  Indian 
/louse,  65"  to  70°;  Catthya  and  Mexican 
/louses,  60°  to  65° ;  and  Intermediate  house, 
55°  to  60",  the  higher  degrees  being  employed 
when  the  external  air  is  about  45°  to  50° ; 
when  the  thermometer  outside  is  falling,  and 
there  are  indications  of  frost,  the  lower  figures 
are  preferable.  The  Odontoglossum  house  should 
be  kept  at  about  55°,  or,  in  the  event  of  cold 
weather,  a  few  degrees  less  will  do  no  harm. 
When  attending  to  the  fires  the  last  thing  at 
night,  clean  them  out  thoroughly,  and,  if  the 
weather  is  likely  to  be  cold,  set  them  going  for 
half  an  hour  or  so  previous  to  banking  them  up. 
The  dampers  should  be  so  arranged  "that  there 
will  be  a  fall  of  several  degree.';  of  heat  in  every 
department  by  morning.  See  that  none  of  the 
plants  are  too  near  to  the  roof  glass,  particularly 
Phatenopsis  Angrsecum,  Renanthera  Lowii, 
Vandas,  tall-growing  Cattleyas.  Lselias  (especi- 
ally L.  elegans  and  others  of  that  type),  all  of 
which  are  irreparably  injured  if  they  get  in  the 
least  chilled.  Whenever  the  foliage  of  these 
plants  gets  blackened  some  distance  from  their 
points,  a  check  from  cold  or  damp  may  be 
suspected.  A  plan  which  may  be  generally 
adopted  is  to  lower  the  plants  a  foot  or  more 
from  the  roof  glass.  The  East  Indian  house 
will  still  require  to  be  moderately  ventilated  for 
a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  warm  days.  The 
Catlhya  and  Mexican  houses  should '  be  well 
ventilated  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air  is  above  50°,  and  the  cool  house  re- 
quires an  abundance  of  air  through  the  bottom 
ventilators  when  the  outside  air  is  above  45°. 
Remove  all  shadings  from  tlie  north  aspects  anci 
side  lights.  The  roofs  facing  .south,  east  and 
west  will  still  require  to  be  shaded  during  direct, 
bright  sunshine. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Cucumhers. — The  treatment  of  Cucumbers 
must  now  be  very  different  to  that  given  them 
during  the  summer  months.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  constant  supply  of  fruits  in  late  autumn  and 
winter,  very  careful  attention  to  cultural  de- 
tails is  needed.  Do  not  overcrop  plants  which  are 
just  commencing  to  fruit,  as  this  would  seriously 
weaken  them.  Cut  the  fruits  before  they  be- 
come too  large,  and  lay  them  in  a  cool  store, 
where  they  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  When  roots  show  themselves  on 
the  surface  of  vrte  bed.  apply  small  top-dressings 
of  loam  (from  which  the  fine  particles  have  been 
shaken  out),  decayed  leaves  and  well-decomposed 


horse  manure.  In  order  that  the  plants  may  be 
kept  clean,  they  should  be  syringed  occasionally 
with  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur. 
Young  plants  which  it  is  hoped  will  supply  a 
crop  during  winter  must  especially  be  preserved 
from  attacks  of  red  spider.  Should  this  pest  get 
established  on  the  plants,  it  would  do  irreparable 
damage,  as  growth  is  now  very  slow.  Train  the 
shoots  regularly  over  the  trellis,  stop  them  at 
the  second  or  third  leaf,  and  do  not  overcrowd 
them.  Do  not  overfeed  the  plants,  as  excessive 
vigour  is  not  conducive  to  fertility.  There  must 
not  be  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  plants  may  be  attacked  with 
Cucumber  "spot."  A  little' air  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  house  before  noon  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable.  The  atmospheric  tem- 
perature at  night  should  not  fall  below  70°,  un- 
less the  weather  is  very  cold,  when  a  further  fall 
of  5°  will  be  desirable. 

Tomatos. — Plants  which  are  showing  signs  of 
exhaustion  should  be  thrown  away  after  cutting 
off  any  fruits  which  are  colouring.  These  fruits 
will  ripen  if  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  late  vinery. 
The  autumn-fruiting  plants  must  be  assisted  to 
swell  their  fruits  by  occasional  applications  of 
liquid  manure  and  some  approved  fertiliser.  Re- 
move the  side  shoots  and  cut  away  a  portion  of 
the  leaves  if  they  obstruct  light  and  sun  from 
the  fruits.  So  lar  the  weather  has  not  been 
favourable  for  the  setting  of  flowers  on  the 
winter-fntiting  plants.  The  flowers  must  be 
pollinated  every  day  at  noon,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  encouraged  during  favour- 
able weather.  The  top  ventilators  should 
never  be  quite  closed.  There  must  always 
be  suflicient  heat  in  the  water  pipes  to 
prevent  the  temperature  declining  below  60°. 
An  occasional  light  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  will  be  of  benefit  now  that  the  pots  are 
becoming  filled  with  roots.  Later,  a  light  surface 
dressing  of  loam,  mortar  rubble,  and  wood-ashes 
will  as.sist  the  swelling  of  the  fruits.  A  batch  of 
plants  may  now  be  raised  for  fruiting  early 
next  season.  A  free-setting  variety  must  be 
selected  for  this  purpose.  Winter  Beauty,  Sun- 
rise and  Dwarf  Red  may  all  be  relied  upon.  Sow 
the  seeds  thinly  in  pans  in  a  light  compost,  and 
always  keep  the  plants  growing  near  the  glass 
in  a  minimum  temperature  of  55°  or  60°,  varying 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions  out-of-doors. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  Kisc,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Root- pruning. — In  most  gardens  there  are 
some  fruit  trees  that  appear  in  the  best 
of  health,  make  extremely  strong  growth, 
yet  bear  very  little  or  no  fririt.  Such  trees  are 
proper  subjects  for  root-pruning,  and  the  present 
is  the  best  time  for  the  operation.  If  it  is  per- 
formed early  in  the  autumn,  the  roots  have  time 
to  recover  from  the  check  they  suffer,  and,  as  the 
soil  is  still  warm,  they  start  growing  at  once, 
thereby,  in  a.  measure,  getting  re-established 
before  the  severe  weather.  The  object  of  root- 
pruning  is,  by  cutting  back  the  tap  root  and 
all  strong,  thong-like  roots,  to  induce  them  to 
make  a  number  of  small,  fibrous  roots,  which, 
being  much  nearer  the  surface,  are  more  easily 
supplied  with  plant  food.  By  the  pruning 
the  tree  receives  it  is  checked  from  making 
rampant  growth  in  the  following  season, 
and  its  energies  are  therefore  directed  into  de- 
veloping fruit  buds.  Such  a  tree  usually  pro- 
duces a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  the  second  season 
after  the  operation.  In  the  case  of  very  young 
trees  that  are  growing  too  strongly  and  not"  bear- 
ing fruit,  the  best  plan  is  to  lift  them  entirelv 
out  of  the  ground,  cutting  the  roots  back,  and 
replanting  them.  Use  a  sharp  knife,  and  see  that 
no  mutilated  portions  of  roots  remain,  as  these 
set  up  decay.  With  older  trees,  transplanting  is 
not  advisable.  In  order  to  root-prune  these,  dig 
out  a  trench  round  the  tree,  and  cut  all  roots 
found  in  the  trench.  Work  away  the  soil  from 
under  the  centre  of  the  tree,  in  order  to  cut  the  tap 
root  or  any  stray  roots  that  may  be  getting  ilown 
into  the  subsoil,  as  these  must  on  no  account 
be  overlooked.  It  is  best  to  do  one  half  first, 
replacing  the  soil  before  disturbing  the  other 
section,  or  otherwise  the  tree  may  fall 
over.  When  old-established  trees  require  this 
treatment,  the  operation  must  be  extended 
over  two  seasons,  for,  if  performed  in  one, 
the  check  would  he  likely  to  permanently 
cripple  a  large  specimen.  Such  a  tree  should 
have  a  trench  cut  round  one  half  now,  leaving 


the  remaining  portion  to  be  treated  in  the  follow- 
ing season.  During  root-pruning  operations,  it  is- 
seldom  necessary  to  apply  manure ;  but  in  some 
instances  fresh  loam  with  wood-ashes  (lime 
rubble  in  the  case  of  stone  fruits)  is  beneficial. 
In  all  cases  this  work  should  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  in  a  comparatively  dry  condition,  that 
is,  when  it  will  not  stick  to  the  feet  or  tools,  be- 
cause it  is  necessary  that  the  soil  should  be 
rammed  t^uite  firm  when  returning  it  to  the 
trench,  a  loose,  rich  soil  being  often  responsible 
for  the  very  evils  that  cultivators  try  to  counter- 
act by  root-pruning. 

Quinces. — Examine  these  fruits,  but  do  not 
pick  them  till  quite  ripe,  which  will  be  later  than, 
usual  in  most  localities.  Store  the  fruits  in  a. 
cool,  dry  place,  and  they  will  become  fit  for  use 
after  a  few  weeks. 

Medlars. — This  fruit  is  sometimes  appreciated,, 
and  is  usually  ready  for  picking  at  the  end  of 
October.  Choose  a  dry  day,  as  the  rough  sur- 
face of  the  fruit  holds  the  moisture,  which  causes 
decay.  Store  them  thinly,  and  examine  them  at 
intervals  ;  they  will  be  ready  for  use  when  quite 
soft. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aidenhain  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Asparagus. — The  Asparagus  growths  may  now 
be  cut  down  close  to  the  ground  by  means  of  a 
pair  of  garden  hedge  shears.  The  gi-ound  should 
be  cleared  of  all  weeds  and  rubbish,  and  these, 
with  the  Asparagus  growths,  should  be  burnt  on 
the  smother  fire.  Any  special  variety  of  more 
than  usual  promise  and  bearing  seed-pods  should 
be  saved  for  sowing  early  next  spring.  The 
growths  containing  these  should  be  hung  up  in 
a  dry,  well-ventilated  place  for  some  time,  after 
which  the  berries  should  be  picked  and  the  seeds 
cleaned  and  stored  in  a  place  of  safety  till 
sowing    time. 

Forcing  Asparagus. — No  kitchen-garden  crop 
lends  itself  more  readily  to  forcing  than  Aspara- 

gus,  and  few  vegetables  are  more  appreciated, 
ontrary  to  most  vegetable  roots,  those  of 
Asparagus  should  never  be  exposed  to  the  air 
one  moment  longer  than  is  necessary.  As  soon 
as  possible  after  they  are  taken  up  they  should 
be  placed  in  the  position  in  which  they  are  to 
be  forced,  covering  them  immediately  with  earth. 
Or,  if  the  roots  have  to  be  purchased  and  sent  a. 
distance,  they  should  be  carefully  packed  in 
damp  moss.  Directly  they  arrive  they  should 
be  placed  in  position  and  covered.  Just  sufficient 
top  and  bottom  heat  should  be  provided  to  start 
the  crowns  into  growth,  either  in  a  forcing  house 
or  on  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials.  The  plants 
should  receive  a  good  watering,  and,  in  fine 
weather,  be  damped  over  twice  each  day  with 
tepid  water. 

Box  edging. — This  is  still  used  extensively  in. 
many  places  for  the  edgings  of  kitchen-garden- 
walks.  Provided  they  are  kept  in  good 
condition,  they  present  a  neat  appearance,, 
but  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  labour, 
not  only  in  .  keeping  the  Box  itself,  but 
because  weed-killer  cannot  be  used  on  the- 
paths  when  this  form  of  edging  is  employed. 
However  well  the  Box  is  treated,  it  requires  re- 
planting every  now  and  again,  and  this  work  may 
be  performed  either  now  or  in  the  spring,  the  ' 
present  time  for  preference.  The  old  plants 
should  be  pulled  to  pieces,  and  the  top  growth 
and  root  shortened.  A  certain  amount  of  skill 
is  required  to  do  this  work  properly.  In  cases 
where  the  soil  is  unfavourable  for  the  growth  t  f 
Box,  sufficient  fresh  material  should  be  placid 
along  either  side  of  the  plant  to  induce  quick 
root  action.  In  planting,  the  soil  should  be  made 
thoroughly  firm  by  well  ramming.  The  best 
form  of  edging  for  kitchen  gardens,  in  my 
opinion,  are  solid  blue  Staffordshire  edging  tiles. 
These  should  be  set  in  suflicient  concrete  to  keep- 
them  rigid,  and  they  will  then  last  for  an  inde- 
finite period.  They  are  neat  and  tidy  in  appear- 
ance, and  the  paths  may  be  kept  free"  from  weeds 
by  an  annual  dressing  of  one  of  the  many  pre- 
parations known  as  weed-killers. 

Horseradis/i. — Part  of  the  permanent  bed  of 
this  crop  should  now  be  trenched  over,  and  suf- 
ficient of  the  best  roots  taken  up  and  laid  in  sand 
.ind  .ashes  under  a  north  wall.  The  sm.ill  pieces 
should  be  cut  into  lengths  and  planted  at  regular 
distances  on  the  same  spot,  workiin;  in  a  good 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure.  If  this  is  done, 
the  same  sit<>  will  serve  for  maiiv  vears. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LIStlER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

Illustrations.  -  The  EiUtors  mill  be  gladto  receive  and  to  select 
phologtapfts  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remailuihle  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  tnfnry. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25- 

Nat.   Chrys.   See.   Executive  &  Floral  Cams,   meet   at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  G.  Henslow,  on  "  Remarkable  Instances  of 
Plant  Dispersion.") 
WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27— 
Croydon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 47"6''. 
Actl'al  Temperatures: — 

London.— Il'e(i«e5rfay,  October  20  (6  p.m.):  Max.  60°; 
Mm.  55^ 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  London — Thursday,  October  21 
(10  A.M.) :  Bar.  300 ;  Temp.  67°  |  Weather— 
Bright  sunshine. 
Provinces.— Il'erfiiM<tej'.  October  20:  Max.  60°  Bed- 
fordshire; Mm.  50"^^  North  Ireland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,     WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY- 
Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cbeapside.  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Nursery  Stock,  at  the  Old  Nursery,  Wivelsfield  Road, 
Haywards  Heath,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  12. 

TUESDAY— 

Unreserved  Sale  of  Duplicate  Orchids,  at  "Arcadia," 
Charmmster  Road,  Bournemouth,  by  order  of  C.  H. 
Rolls,  Esq.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morns,  at  1.30. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Roses  at  1.30  ;  Palms  and  Plants  at  6,  at  67  i  6S,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

Nursery  Stock  at  Hickmandias  Nursery,  Knockholt, 
Kent,  by  order  of  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  by  Protheroe  & 
Morris,  at  11.30, 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Conifers  and  other  Nursery  Stock,  at  Hollamby's 
Nurseries,  Gioonibridiie,  near  Tunbridge  Wells,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  63,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  it  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Ever    since    it    began    to    be 

The  realised    that    the    soil    is    the 

Sterilisation   ,  ,.  ...  i  £ 

of  Soil.        home   or    a    great   number    or 

minute  organisms — bacteria 
and  fungi — as  well  as  of  larger  organisms 
lilie  infusoria  and  eelworms,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  experiments  in  wliieh  attempts 
were  made  to  grow  plants  in  soil  which 
had  been  deprived  of  these  living  agencies. 
The  results,  however,  that  have  been  re- 
ported have  been  contradictory  and  diffi- 
cult of  explanation,  and  when  also  of 
kite  years  certain  gardeners  began  to  use 
■sterilised  soil  on  a  practical  scale  there 
has  been  a  similar  conflict  of  evidence  as 
to  the  value  of  the  treatment.  The  gardener 
has  tried  soil  sterilisation,  nearly  always  by 
heat,  for  various  reasons ;  in  the  first  place, 
he  hoped  to  get  rid  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  and 
the  spores  of  the  mosses  and  liverworts  which 
encrust  the  surface  of  seed-pans  whenever 
germination  is  long  delayed ;  again,  he  hoped 
to  kill  oft  the  spores  of  certain  fungoid 
diseases  which  harbour  in  the  soil,  and  the 
eelworms  and  similar  organisms  which  often 
do  so  much  harm  to  cultures  under  glass. 
Any  process  of  sterilisation  by  heat,  involv- 
ing the  heating  of  the  soil,  either  wet  or  dry, 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water,  must  be 
expensive,  but  whether  it  may  prove  to  be 
commercially  profitable  or  not,  it  is  only  very 
lecentlj-  that  we  have  learnt  what  sort  of 
changes  go  on  in  the  soil  during  the  process 


and  have  arrived  at  some  understanding  of 
the  reasons  for  contradictory  results  men- 
tioned above. 

The  experimental  investigation  of  the  sub- 
ject began  with  the  discovery,  in  which 
several  men  shared,  that  soil  which  has 
been  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  will  grow  larger  crops  than  the  same 
soil  which  has  not  been  treated.  In  this 
counti-y  Russell  and  Darbishire  carried  out 
a  long  series  of  such  experiments,  and  showed 
that  the  heated  soil  will  produce  double  the 
yield  of  the  untreated  soil  and  that  the 
beneiicial  effect  persists  as  far  as  four  crops 
after  the  original  heating.  All  the  plants 
they  tried  were  benefited,  except  the  legu- 
minous species,  and  all  kinds  of  soils  behaved 
in  the  same  way.  Moreover,  not  only 
did  the  gross  weight  of  the  crop  increase,  but 
on  analysis  it  proved  to  be  richer  in  such 
essentials  of  plant^food  materials  as  nitrogen 
and  phosphoric  acid,  so  that  the  crop  grown  on 
the  soil  after  heating  actually  contained  about 
tour  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  that  grown 
upon  the  soil  which  had  not  been  heatefl. 
\  arious  explanations  of  the  action  were  put 
forward,  mostly  depending  upon  changes 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  set  up  in 
the  bacterial  flora  of  the  soil;  but  Pickering, 
as  the  result  of  his  experiments,  suggested 
that  in  the  main  the  action  was  due  to  che 
splitting  up  of  the  organic  matter  (humus)  of 
tile  soil  by  the  heating.  He  showed  that  the 
germination  of  seeds  is  retarded  in  soil  that 
has  been  heated,  and  that  the  retardation  is 
greater  the  higher  the  temperature  to  which 
the  heating  is  pushed ;  he  also  showed  that  the 
soil  after  heating  actually  contained  more 
nitrogen  compounds  in  a  soluble  state.  Hence 
iie  concluded  that  the  heating  had  split  off 
from  the  humus  soluble  nitrogen  compounds 
which  are  injurious  to  germination,  but  which 
later  will  serve  as  food  for  the  growing 
plant.  Pickering's  results  are  undoubteoly 
correct,  in  that  ammonia  and  other  soluble 
nitrogen  compounds  are  split  off  from  the 
humus  by  the  heating;  but  some  work  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Kussell  and 
Hutchinson,  of  the  llothanisted  Laboratory, 
shows  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  story,  the 
increase  in  fertility  of  the  heated  soil  being 
chiefly  due  to  a  rearrangement  of  the  living 
organisms  inhabiting  tue  soil.  In  the  first 
place,  it  can  be  shown  that  heating  to  the 
temperature  of  boiling  water  for  ten  lioure  or 
so  aoes  not  sterilise  the  soil ;  certain  groups 
of  organisms  are  killed  off  entirely,  but  others 
wiiicfi  exist  in  the  form  of  spores  resist  the 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  soil  cools  down  again 
begin  to  develop  and  multiply  with  great 
rapidity,  for  example,  the  bacteria  bringing 
about  nitritication  are  h  iped  out  entirely,  but 
most  of  the  other  groups  retain  some  repre- 
sentatives, especially  that  class  which  take  the 
complex  organic  matter  of  the  soil  and  break 
it  down  into  ammonia  and  kindred  compounds. 
In  one  of  the  Rothamsted  arable  soils  used  in 
the  experiments  the  normal  number  of  bac- 
teria in  the  soil  before  treatment  was  about 
5,UOO,000  per  gramme;  immediately  after 
heating  the  number  had  fallen  to  60  per 
gramme,  but  then  followed  a  very  rapid  rise ; 
in  a  fortnight  the  original  5,000,000  had  been 
reached  and  a  month  or  five  weeks  afterwards 
the  number  had  ris&u  to  26,000,000  per 
gramme.  Step  by  step  with  this  increase  in 
the  number   of  bacteria   in   the  soil   came  a 


similar  increase  in  the  rate  of  production  of 
ammonia,  i.e.,  of  a  soluble  nitrogen  com- 
pound on  which  the  plant  could  feed.  It  was 
thus  demonstrated  that,  in  the  soil  that  had 
been  heated,  the  increased  crop  is  due  to  the 
greater  amount  of  ammonia  which  becomes 
available  for  the  plant,  and  that  this  increase 
in  the  ammonia  is  brought  about  by  the 
larger  number  of  bacteria,  chiefly  splitters-off 
of  ammonia,  which  get  a  footing  in  the  soil. 
Various  experiments,  which  need  not  here  be 
detailed,  also  demonstrated  that  the  increase 
in  nunibere  of  the  bacteria  is  not  due  to  any 
stimulus  derived  from  the  heating,  but  to  the 
removal  of  some  factor  which  is  at  work  ii. 
ordinary  soil  keeping  down  the  numbers  of 
bacteria.  This  new  and  unknown  factor 
turns  out  to  be  the  presence  in  ordinary  soil  of 
large  non-bacterial  organisms  like  amoebge  and 
infusoria,  which  habitually  feed  upon  the 
bacteria,  and  thus,  hj  keeping  their  numbers 
down,  establish  a  certain  numerical  equilibrium 
between  themselves  and  the  bacteria.  These 
higher  organisms  are  wholly  destroyed  by  the 
heating  or  other  sterilisation  methods,  whereas 
the  bacteria  are  only  partially  exterminated 
and  afterwards  develop  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  before,  because  they  have  the  field 
to  themselves.  A\'ith  this  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  bacteria  goes  an  increased  production 
of  soluble  plant  food  from  the  insoluble  re- 
serves in  the  soil  and  a  corresponding  increase 
in  crop.  ^\'ith  certain  differences  these 
results  are  repeated  when  other  methods  of 
sterilising  the  soil  are  adopted;  if,  for 
example,  the  soil  in  a  dry  state  is  exposed  for 
some  flours  to  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  car- 
bon bisulphide,  toluene  or  other  volatile  anti- 
septic, there  is  a  similar  rearrangement  of 
the  organisms  of  the  soil  and  a  similar  in- 
crease in  its  fertility,  though  not  to  so  great  a 
degree. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  sum  up  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  soil  when  it  is 
subjected  to  one  of  these  so-called  "  sterilisa- 
tion ' '  processes  : — 

(1)  Seeds  of  weeds,  mosses,  liverworts,  Ac, 
are  killed.  Fungi  and  their  spores  are  also 
destroyed.  It  is  found,  however,  at  Rotham- 
sted  that  the  soil  is  very  susceptible  to  re- 
infection when  it  is  afterwards  exposed  in 
pots.  Occasionally  it  becomes  covered  with 
moulds,  and  the  usual  green  algaa  rapidly 
cover  the  surface  with  a  mat. 

(2)  The  texture  of  heavy  soils  is  distinctly 
improved. 

(3)  The  heating  gives  rise  to  substances,  of 
which  ammonia  is  probably  the  chief,  harm- 
ful to  germination.  This  harmful  effect  will 
be  less  marked  if  the  soil  is  stored  for  a  time 
after  the  heating. 

(4)  All  organisms  of  an  order  higher  than 
bacteria  are  killed  off ;  the  soil,  for  example, 
is  rendered  clean  of  eelworms,  at  the  same 
time  certain  organisms  which  normally  limit 
the  number  of  bacteria  in  the  soil  are  de- 
stroyed. 

(5)  Thus  provided  with  a  clear  field,  the 
ammonia-producing  bacteria  increase  rapidly 
and  there  is  a  correspondingly  greater  produc- 
tion of  plant  food  from  the  soil  and  manure, 
followed  by  an  increase  of  crop.  Certain 
groups  of  bacteria  are  killed  oft,  e.g.,  those 
which  convert  ammonia  into  nitrates ;  hence 
plants  which  only  take  in  their  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  do  not  show  increased  growth  on  the 
sterilised  soil ;  only  those  plants  (actually  the 
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majority)  which  can  utilise  indifferently  am- 
monia or  nitrates  are  benehted.  Even  in 
tlieir  case  it  is  possible  to  see  that  they  are 
feeding  upon  ammonia  and  not  upon  the 
nitrates  they  obtain  from  normal  soil,  e.g.,. 
the  cereals  are  shorter  in  the  straw  than 
would  be  expected  from  the  richness  in 
nitrogen.  Nor  is  it  always  possiljle  to  re- 
iroculate  the  soil  with  the  nitrification 
organisms,  heat-sterilisation  seeming  to  pro- 
duce some  substance  which  inhibits  the 
nitrification  bacteria. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  a  discussion  of  the 
results  of  greenhouse  practice  with  sterilised 
soils  in  the  light  of  these  conclusions,  but  they 
will  be  found  to  illuminate  much  that  has  been 
obscure  and  contradictory  in  the  reports.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  the  law  beforehand  as  to  whether 
''sterilisation"  of  soil  will  or  will  not  be 
beneficial  in  a  particular  case.  Experiment 
alone  can  show  which  of  the  numerous 
factors  will  be  involved.  Similarly,  though 
a  number  of  applications  to  practice  suggest 
themselves,  it  would  be  unwise  to  discuss  them 
until  more  experimental  work  is  forthcoming. 


Friar  Park. — Our  Supplementary  Illustration 
depicts  a  "  Japanese  "  scene  in  the  gardens  at 
Friar  Park.  Friar  Park  is  known,  at  least  by 
name,  to  most  horticulturists,  and  especially  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  rock  and  Alpine  gar- 
dening, for  it  contains  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able  rockeries  in  the  world.  This  rockery  has 
been  often  referred  to  in  the  Oardeners' 
Chronicle,  and  in  the  issue  for  October  28,  1899, 
a  full,  illustrated  description  of  the  gardens  and 
rockery  was  given.  Since  that  time  several 
features  of  interest  have  been  added,  the 
most  important  being  a  representation,  built  to 
scale,  of  the  famous  peak  (see  fig.  122)  of  the 
Matterhorn.  How  realistic  the  effect  is  may  be 
judged  by  reference  to  our  illustration.  The 
mountain  top  appears  clothed  in  snow,  the  effect 
being  obtained  by  the  use  of  some  alabaster. 
-Appropriate  plants  are  disposed  at  suitable 
spots,  and  the  visitor  can  easily  imagine  him- 
self to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  Alps.  Some  idea 
of  the  extent  and  design  of  the  rockery  may  be 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  no  fewer  than  7,000 
tons  of  stone  have  been  used  in  its  construction, 
whilst  it  is  furnished  with  4,000  distinct 
plants.  The  scene  depicted  in  the  Supple- 
mentary Illustration,  with  the  stone  lantern, 
'  Wistaria,  Bamboos,  and  jutting  rockwork  re- 
flected in  the  water  pool,  will  no  doubt  be  a 
familiar  one  next  season  to  those  who  visit  the 
forthcoming  Japanese  exhibition.  Further  de- 
tails concerning  Friar  Park  Gardens  wiU  be 
found  in  our  issue  for  August  3,  1907. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  inst.  At  3  o'clock 
p.m.  there  will  be  a  lecture  on  "  Remarkable 
Instances  of  Plant  Dispersion,"  by  Rev.  Profes- 
sor G.  Henslow,  V.M.H.  j      ;    ...  :  . , 

Grapes  and  Pears  from  Wisley.  -  At  the 

last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
there  was  shown  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Grapes  and  Pears  from  the  Society's  gardens  at 
Wisley.  There  were  32  bunches  of  Grapes  and 
some  60  dishes  and  varieties  of  Pears.  The 
latter  were  not  presented  as  exhibition  samples 
grown  under  glass  or  on  walls  or  cordons,  but 
were  from  bush  and  pyramid  trees,  grown  on  the 
sandy  hillside  of  the  Wisley  Gardens.  Therefore, 
they  fairly  represented  what  those  varieties  on 
similar  soil  and  conditions  would  usually  pro- 
duce.    Much  allowance  had  to  be  made  for  the 


lack  of  sunshine  which  has  so  much  checked  tlie 
development  of  outdoor  fruits  this  season.  Still, 
the  fruits  were  very  clean  and  of  excellent  dessert 
size.  The  varieties  of  Grapes  were  Golden 
Queen,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Cannon  Hall 
Muscat,  White  Nice,  Mrs.  Pearson,  Syrian,  Lady 
Hutt,  and  Trebbiano  among  white  varieties  ;  and 
Lady  Downe's.  Black  Prince.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Gros  Colmar,  Gros  Maroc,  Barbarossa,  Black 
Alicante,  and  West  St.  Peters  of  black  varieties. 
Just  a  few  amongst  the  many  Pears  seen  were 
Durondeau.  Gros  Calebasse,  Baltet  Pere,  Beurre 
Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel,  and  Princess,  all  of  these 
being  excellent  fruits.  A  very  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  these  Pears  was  the 
testing  of  them  for  flavour,  as  against  One  another 
and  also  against  the  same  varieties  grown  under 
much  more  favourable  conditions. 

Trials  at  Wisley. — We  are  informed  that 
trials  of  the  following  fruits,  flowers  and  vege- 
tables will  be  made  at  Wisley  during  1910-11 : — 
Autumn-fruiting  Strawberries  (20  runners  of 
each  must  be  sent) ;  early-flowering  outdoor 
Chrysanthemums  (two  plants  of  each  to  be  sent 
in  April) ;  Clematis  (two  plants  of  each  early  in 
-\pril) ;  Gladioli,  early,  mid-season  and  late  (four 
bulbs  of  each  to  be  sent  early  in  February) ; 
Rhododendrons,  early,  mid-season  and  late  (two 
plants  of  each  in  February  or  March) ;  Potatos  : 
each  variety  must  be  labelled  as  being  early, 
mid-season  or  late.  Twenty  tubers  of  each  to 
be  sent  by  February.  Also,  experiments  with 
Ashleaf  Potatos  of  all  forms  (20  tubers)  secured 
from  as  many  sources  as  po.ssible,  under  different 
soils  and  climatic  conditions.  Salads  of  all  kinds 
and  varieties  (i  ounce  of  each  to  be  sent  early 
in  February) ;  Peas  (half-pint  of  each,  early  in 
February) ;  Spinach  (^  ounce  to  be  sent  early  in 
February).  Everything  sent  for  trial  must  be 
named,  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender 
attached. 

Appointments.  —  We  learn  from  the  Kew 
Biilliiiii  that  Jlr.  .J.  W.  Gallagher,  mycolo- 
gist to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
Federated  Malay  States,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  the  Department  in  succession  to  Mr. 
.J.  B.  Carrutiiees,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
Trinidad.  Mr.  J.  W.  Campbell,  formerly  Super- 
intendent of  Experimental  Plantations  in  the 
Federated  JNIalay  States,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Director,  Agricultural  Department, 
Federated  ilalay  States. 

Legacy  for  a  Gardener.— LTnder  the  will  of 
the  late  .Mr.  George  Moss,  Oak  Villa,  Beulah 
Hill,  Upper  Norwood,  his  gardener  becomes  en- 
titled to  the  sum  of  £300.  Mr.  Moss  directed 
in  his  will  that  each  servant  of  10  years  service 
should  receive  the  amount  stated,  and  the  gar- 
dener is  included,  although  his  services  were 
only  requisitioned  on  four  days  each  week. 

Nerine  appendiculata,  Baker. —  An  in- 
florescence of  this  pretty  and  distinct  Nerine  is 
sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin.  It  is  the  second 
of  the  species  with  a  rudimentary  corona,  the 
first  being  N.  pancratioides,  described  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronirle, 
November  14,  1891,  p.  576,  and  which  has  the 
segments  of  the  white  flowers  not  crimped.  N. 
appendiculata  was  described  by  Mr.  Baker  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  September  22.  Ib94, 
p.  336.  Both  are  Natal  plants  having  ovoid 
bulbs  furnished  with  narrow,  linear,  bright  green 
loaves,  and  an  inflorescence  about  15  inches  in 
height.  The  specimen  of  N.  appendiculata  sent 
hiia  an  umbel  of  nine  flowers,  the  segments  of 
which  are  equally  arranged,  crisped,  and  reflexed 
at  the  tips,  pale  rosy-lilac  with  a  central  purple 
line.  Good  distinguishing  features  are  the 
downy    pedicels    and    ovaries,     and     the     mem- 


braneous strap-like  processes  which  surround  the 
anther  filaments  at  the  base,  forming  a  rudi- 
mentary corona.  The  anthers  are  purplish  in 
the  early  stage.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  N. 
fiexuosa,  but  in  the  different  arrangement  of  the 
perianth  segments  and  the  other  cbaracteristicr 
mentioned  it  is  botanically  very  widely  sepa- 
rated from  that  species.  As  a  garden  plant  it 
has  only  moderate  merit.  Like  many  other 
Nerines,  it  flowers  in  late  autumn,  grows 
throughout  our  winter,  and  requires  to  be  rested 
dry  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

Produce  of  Hops. — The  Agricultural  Returns 
of  Great  Britain,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture (October  12,  1909)  indicate  how  disastrous, 
with  respect  to  yield,  the  present  year  has  been 
for  tbe  Hop  grower  of  this  country.  Whilst  the 
acreage  under  Hops  in  1909  was  but  little  less 
than  last  year  (32,529,  as  against  38,921),  the 
estimated  total  produce  is  less  than  half,  viz., 
214,484  cwts.  (as  compared  with  470,761  in  the 
preceding  year)  which  gives  for  this  year  an 
average  yield  per  acre  of  6.59  cwts.,  as  compared 
with  12.10  in  1908.  The  yield  continues  highest 
in  Mid-Kent  and  the  Weald,  where  it  is  8.6  cwts. 
per  acre,  as  against  12.14  last  year,  and  is  lowest 
in  Hereford,  3  cwts.  per  acre,  as  against  9.8  of 
1908.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  enhanced 
prices  will  make  up  for  poor  yield  ;  if  not,  the 
Hop  grower  is  to  be  commiserated  on  the  miser- 
able returns,  which  are,  of  course,  attributable 
to  the  weather  obtaining  during  the  past  growing 
period — we  will  not  call  it  summer. 

"The  British  Fern  Gazette.- — We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  issue  of  this  jour- 
nal, devoted  exclusively  to  British  Ferns.  It 
contains  articles  on  "  Our  Native  Ferns,"  "  The 
Life  History  of  a  Fern,"  "  Wild  Sports  in 
British  Ferns,"  "  Personal  Fern  Finds,"  and 
illustrations  of  Polystichura  aculeatum  pulcherri- 
mum.  The  whole  of  the  matter  in  this  issue  is 
contributed  by  the  Editor,  Mr.  C.  T.  Druert, 
V.M.H.,  but  readers  are  promised  contributions 
from  various  Fern  enthusiasts  in  the  December 
issue.  Probably  some  readers  will  be  all  the 
better  pleased  that  the  first  issue  is  contributed 
by  the  Editor,  as  Mr.  Druert  is  so  well  quali- 
fied to  discuss  British  Fern  topics.  We  recom- 
mend the  journal  to  all  interested  in  Ferns.  It 
is  supplied  free  to  members  of  the  British  Pteri- 
dological  Society.  The  secretary  is  Mr.  G.  Whit- 
well,  Serpentine  Cottage,  Kendal,  Westmoreland, 
and  the  subscription  5s.  yearly. 

Carl  Poser,  for  some  years  assistant  in  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Breslau,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  head  gardener's  post  at  the  experiment 
station  for  plant  physiology  at  the  Botanical 
Garden,  Dresden.  ■ 

British  Fungi. — During  the  past  20  yeaJrs 
a  very  considerable  number  of  species  belonging 
to  the  higher  fungi  have  been  added  to  the 
British  list,  mainly  owing  to  the  unceasing  ac- 
tivity of  the  mycological  section  of  the  York- 
shire Naturalists'  Union  This  has  necessitated 
the  appearance  of  a  concise  list  of  British  species 
brought  up-to-date.  We  are  grateful  to  Dr. 
Cooke  for  having  undertaken  this  tedious  but 
extremely  useful  work,  as,  tempered  by  his  vast 
experience,  it  is  free  from  those  modem  flights 
of  fancy  concerning  names  which  deface  and 
render  useless  so  many  mycological  works  of 
the  present  day.  The  catalogue*  can  be  carried 
in  the  pocket,  and  the  list  is  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  only,  an  arrangement  which  makes 
it  easy  to  tick  off  the  species  as  they  are  met 
with  in  the  field. 

"  Cala}oguf  ami  Fifhi  Itook  cf  Rriiiah  BaMdi  mycetes  up  to 
rnd  of  l'M5,  by  M.  O.  Cooke.  (Wheldon  4  Co.,  88,  Gre»t 
Queen  Street.)    Price  2s.  Cd.  net. 
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Professor  Dr.  Ludwio  Wittmack  cele- 
brated his  70th  birthday  on  September  25.  Dr. 
WiiTM.iCK,  apart  from  his  professorship  of 
botany,  is  well  known  in  gardening  circles.  He 
was  general  secretary  of  the  Berlin  Horticultural 
Society  for  30  years,  and  as  such  edited  the  organ 
of  that  society,  which  several  times  altered  its 
title.  He  took  it  over  as  the  Garten-zeilung ,  and 
later  the  Deutsche  Garteri-zeitmig,  &c.  Numerous 
treatises  on  garden  subjects  from  Dr.  Wittmack's 
pen  have  appeared  in  the  various  publications, 
among  others  the  last  edition  of  the  Illustrierten 
Gartenha^i  Ltxikon. 

The  Control  of  Thrips.— In  the  series  of 
papers  on  Deciduous  Fruit  Insects  and  Insecti- 
cides, Bulletin  No.  80,  Part  IV.,  deals  with  the 
Pear  thrip  and  its  control.  Although  this  pest 
— Euthrips  pyri  Daniel — occurs  only  in  the 
central  part  of  California,  we  give  the  results  of 


tated  violently  and  sprayed  under  pressure  of  125 
to  150  lbs.  into  other  barrels.  This  stock  solution 
is  diluted  before  use  with  24  gallons  of  water  to 
each  gallon  of  solution. 

Trafalgar  Day.  —  On  21st  inst.  the  Nelson 
Column  m  Trafalgar  Square  was  again  decorated 
in  commemoration  of  this  great  sea  fight,  and  for 
the  11th  consecutive  year  the  work  was  done  for 
the  Navy  League  by  Messrs.  Bellgroves,  Ltd., 
Holly  Lodge  Gardens,  Grove  Park,  Chiswick. 
Festoons  of  Laurel  {Cerasus  Laurocerasus), 
bunches  of  autumn-tinted  Oak,  with  groups  of 
flowering  plants  and  foliage,  composed  the  main 
features  of  the  scheme.  At  the  base  of  the 
column  were  four  shields  bearing  quotations  from 
Lord  Tennyson's  and  Rddyard  Kipling's 
poems,  whilst  attached  to  the  column  were  the 
Union  Jack  and  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Patrick's,  and 
St.   George's  Crosses. 
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Fig.    123. — STRAWBERRY    "DR.    HOGG,"    FIFTH    IN    THE   CENSUS    OF    BEST 
FLAVOURTD    VARIETIES. 


ths  experiments  conducted  by  Mr.  Dudley 
MouLTON  and  published  in  the  above  paper,  since 
they  may  be  of  service  in  the  combating  of  other 
thrips.  From  an  extensive  series  of  trials  of 
various  kinds  of  spray-fluid,  Mr.  Moulton  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  though  tobacco-leaf  ex- 
tract, one  part  to  50  of  water,  is  very  successful, 
a  yet  more  penetrating,  and  hence  more  effi- 
cacious, material  consists  of  making  up  the 
tobacco-leaf  extract  with  an  oil  instead  of  with 
■water  only.  The  oil  spray  is  forced  more  easily 
than  the  water  spray  into  the  buds  and  pene- 
trates more  readily  the  oily  covering  of  the 
animals  themselves.  The  oil  spray  recommended 
is  prepared  as  follows :  Distillate  oil  emulsion, 
Ig  to  2  per  cent,  solution ;  black-leaf  tobacco 
extract,  one  part  to  60  parts  of  water.  The  dis- 
tillate oil  emulsion  is  prepared  as  follows :  Hot 
water,  12  gallons ;  white  oil  or  fish-oil  soap, 
30  lbs. ;  distillate  oil  (28  per  cent.  Baume), 
20  gallons.  The  soap  is  first  dissolved  in  a  kettle- 
iul  of  boiling  water,  removed  to  the  spray  tank 
where  the  oil  is  added ;  then  the  mixture  is  agi- 


AFFORESTATroN  IN  ITALY.-It  IS  interesting 
to  observe  that  Great  Britain  is  not  the  only 
European  country  in  which  the  afforestation 
question  is  exciting  attention.  According  to  the 
Eilales  Magazine  IX.,  No.  10,  October,  1909, 
the  Italian  Minister,  Signer  Bertolini,  is  about 
to  ask  Parliament  for  an  annual  grant  of 
£100,000  for  the  purpose  of  tree  planting.  In 
justification  of  this  proposal  it  is  pointed  out  that 
where  not  so  long  ago  woodland  abounded  there 
are  now  bare  land,  regions  subject  to  flood, 
marshes  and  malaria,  and,  moreover,  that  the 
same  sum  which  it  is  proposed  to  devote  to 
planting  is  expended  at  present  in  protection 
against  floods. 

Peaches  from  Ontario The  first  consign- 
ment of  Peaches  from  Ontario  arrived  last 
week.  The  shipment  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
experiment,  and  the  fruit  arrived  in  very  satis- 
factory condition.  The  fruit  growers  in  Ontario 
hope  it  will  be  possible  to  find  a  sale  here  for  a 
considerable  quantity  of  Peaches   in  September 


each  season.  It  is  said  that  they  can  be  sold 
here  at  6d.  each,  but  unless  they  can  be  placed 
on  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate,  they  will  scarcely 
succeed  in  competing  with  outdoor  Peaches 
grown  in  this  country.  The  fruit  which  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  tasting  from  the  recent  con- 
signment was  the  variety  known  as  Crawford,  a 
free-stoned,  yellow-fleshed  fruit.  Judged  after 
being  subjected  to  cold  storage,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  good  as  the  average  English  Peach,  being 
less  juicy,  indifferent  in  flavour,  and  rather 
tough.  It  is  stated  that  the  same  variety  if 
eaten  in  Canada  is  excellent ;  indeed,  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ontario  Government  described  it 
as  being  far  superior  to  the  very  best  Peaches 
grown  in  English  hothouses. 

Publications  Receive d. — The  Estate 
Magazine  (October),  a  supplement  to  The  Country 
Gentlemen's  Estate  Book.  Edited  by  William 
Broomhall.  Price  6i.— General  Abstracts 
showing  the  Acreage  under  Crops  and  the 
Numbers  and  Descriptions  of  Live  Stock. 
Printed  for  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office. 
Price  2d.— The  Orchid  Review  (October).  (Mar- 
shall Bros.,  Ltd.)     Price  6d. 


'TREES  NOTED  IN  DEVONSHIRE. 

Sirete  Ralegh. — Amongst  other  interesting 
trees  growing  at  Strete  Ralegh,  the  S.  Devon 
estate  of  Mr.  H.  Imbert-Terry,  the  following  are 
specially  noticeable  on  account  of  their  size  and 
rarity :  Lari.x  Griffithii,  Tsuga  Brunoniana,  and 
Saxegothea  conspicua.  It  is  considered  that 
these  particular  examples  are  some  of  the 
original  introductions  to  the  British  Isles,  and 
that  they  found  their  way  to  Strete  Ralegh  at 
the  time  of  the  dispersal  of  the  stock  of  the 
Exeter  nurseries,  when  the  old  Veitchian  firm 
dissolved  partnership.  Of  the  two  first-men- 
tioned species  single  examples  only  are  found, 
but  of  the  Saxegothea,  two  specimens  exist.  All 
four  are  growing  on  sloping  ground  near  the  top 
of  a  hill,  at  an  elevation  of  500  feet,  but  they  are 
sheltered  by  other  trees  from  the  north  and  east. 
The  ground  is  rich  and  is  kept  continually  moist 
by  means  of  a  spring,  the  water  from  which 
percolates  through  the  ground  thereabouts. 
This,  with  the  natural  humidity  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  mild  climate,  appears  to  provide 
ideal  conditions  for  these  trees,  for  all  are  some- 
what tender  and  averse  to  a  hot,  dry  soil  and  a 
dry  atmosphere. 

The  specimen  of  Larix  Griffithii  is  about 
45  feet  high  with  a  girth  of  7  feet  at  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  Himalayan  travellers  describe  the 
species  as  a  tree  growing  40  to  60  feet  in  height, 
at  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
the  forests  of  the  inner  ranges  of  the  Eastern 
Himalaya  (E.  Nepal,  Sikkim  and  Bhotan). 
It  also  occurs  in  Tibet  at  an  altitude  of  from 
9,000  to  13,500  feet.  Plate  XXI.  in  Hookers 
Himalayan  Plants  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
tree  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  half-developed  cones. 
The  chief  peculiarities  of  the  species  are  its  long^ 
pendulous  branches  and  large  cones  with  pro- 
minent scales  and  bracts  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  long  reflexed  tips.  The  cones  are 
several  times  larger  than  those  of  other  species, 
being  2^  to  3  inches  in  length.  When  young 
they  are  purple  in  colour.  As  the  Strete  Ralegh 
tree  is  coning  profusely  this  year,  it  formed  a 
conspicuous  object  in  June.  Though  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1850,  very  few  good  specimens 
are  to  be  found  in  the  country. 

Tsuga  Brunoniana  is  also  a  Himalayan  tree 
and  is  found  in  the  same  forests  as  Larix  Grif- 
fithii. It  attains  its  largest  dimensions  in  the 
Lachen  Valley,  where  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker 
measured  a  specimen  120  feet  high,  with  a  girth 
of  28  feet  (Gardeners'  Chronicle,  July  17,  1886, 
p.  73).  Under  cultivation  its  trunk  is 
not  single,    but   branched   at   a   few   feet   above 

*  W.  Dallimore  in  the  Kew  Bulletin,  No.  S,  1909. 
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the  ground.  The  Strete  Ralegh  specimen  is 
45  feet  in  height,  with  a  girth  near  the  base  of 

9  feet  2  inches.  It  is  of  graceful  outline,  and 
branched  to  the  ground  all  round.  A  larger 
example  is  recorded  by  Elwes  and  Henry  in 
Trees  of  Great  JJrifain  and  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
245,  from  Boconnoc  in  Cornwall.  This  is  53  feet 
high,  with  a  girth  of  12  feet.  S.  Brunoniana 
was  first  cultivated  in  English  gardens  in  1838. 

Saxegothea  conspicua  was  introduced  from  the 
mountains  of  Patagonia,  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Exeter,  through  the  agency  of  their  collector 
Wm.  Lobb,  in  1849.  The  Strete  Ralegh  ex- 
amples are  supposed  to  have  originated  from 
this  consignment,  and  are  now  30  feet  in  height, 
the  larger  of  the  two  having  a  girth  of  4  feet 
3  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground.  They  some- 
what resemble  the  Yew  in  appearance,  but  are 
lighter  in  outline.  The  genus  was  named  in 
compliment  to  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  from 
that  the  common  name  of  "  Prince  Albert's 
Yew  "  has  originated.  When  first  introduced 
it  excited  considerable  interest  among.?! 
botanists,  and  Lindley,  in  a  description  which 
.appeared  in  the  Jovrnal  of  the  Ilorlicidtural 
Society  for  1851,  pp.  258-263,  says;  "  It  may  be 
described  as  a  genus  with  the  male  flowers  of  a 
Podocarp,  the  female  flowers  of  a  Dammar,  the 
■fruit  of  a  Juniper,  the  seed  of  a  Dacrydium,  and 
the  habit  of  a  Yew."  The  Strete  Ralegh 
examples  are  probably  the  finest  in  the  country, 
.and  from  their  healthy  appearance  it  is  evidently 
a  tree  that  might  be  planted  more  extensively  in 
the  south-west  counties.  Although  perfectly 
hardy  at  Kew,  it  grows  slowly  and  has  a  stunted 
appearance. 

KiLLEBTON  P-\BK. — KiUerton  Park,  Devon, 
the  demesne  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,- 
is  situated  a  few  miles  east  of  Exeter,  in  the 
midst  of  a  beautifully  undulated  country,  con- 
sisting of  rich  agricultural  land.  The  estate  is 
well  timbered,  and  many  fine  old  trees  exist  of 
indigenous  and  exotic  species.  In  the  rich  soil 
■of  the  park  Beech  and  Oak  assume  magnificent 
proportions,  whilst  many  fine  trees  of  Pinus 
insignis,  Cupressus  niacrocarpa,  and  Cedar  are 
to  be  seen.  It  is  in  the  gardens,  however,  that 
the  more  interesting  trees  are  to  be  noted.  A 
collection  of  the  more  tender  species  of  Cupressus 
is  noticeable,  C.  torulosa  being  specially  worthy 
of  remark.  The  rare  Cunninghamia  sinensis  is 
represented  by  examples  45  feet  high  covered 
w  ith  cones ;  Fitzroya  patagonica  is  30  feet  high 
and  well  furnished  with  branches;  Thuya  plicata 
is  80  feet  high,  whilst  fine  examples  exist  of 
Abies  cephalonica,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  Quer- 
■cus  Lucombeana,  and  numerous  other  trees. 
Shrubs,  too,  are  well  represented.  Japanese 
evergreen  Oaks  such  as  Quercus  cuspidata  and 
Q.  glabra  form  very  large  bushes ;  Kalniia  lati- 
iolia  is  12  to  15  feet  high  and  23  feet  through  ; 
Leucothoe   Catesbiei    is    represented    by    a    bush 

10  feet  through  and  3  to  4  feet  high,  which  in 
June  was  a  perfect  mass  of  white  flowers;  whilst 
a  large  number  of  the  more  recently  introduced 
shrubs  are  making  satisfactory  growth.  A  mag- 
nificent bush  of  Berberis  aristata  was  noted ;  this 
was  18  feet  high  with  an  enormous  spread. 

Stevenstone. — In  the  gardens  at  Stevenstone, 
the  North  Devon  seat  of  Lord  Clinton,  a  very, 
fine  collection  of  Conifers  exists,  but  the  majority 
are  young,  40  years  old  and  under.  That  they 
like  their  position,  however,  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  many  have  attained  a  height  of  from 
50  to  65  feet.  About  the  park  are  many  clumps 
of  coniferous  trees  which  show  a  remarkable 
rate  of  growth,  for,  though  planted  but  35  to 
40  years  ago,  Douglas  Fir  and  Larch  are  to  be 
found  between  70  and  80  feet  in  height,  with 
trunks  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  Fine 
examples  were  noted  of  Magnolia  Watsoni  and 
Styrax  japonica.  The  former,  though  usually  a 
elow  grower  of  indifferent  constitution,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  free-growing  bush  18  feet  high  with 
seven  main  branches  which,  in  June,  were 
carrying  over  100  open  and  unopened  flowers. 
The  Styrax  is  16  feet  high,  and  a  good  bush. 


A  STRAWBERRY  CENSUS. 

(Continued  from  P>.igc  2G1.) 
We  publish  the  remaining  particulars  of  the 
results  of  the  Strawberry  census  commenced  in 
last  week's  issue.  With  regard  to  the  first  table, 
few  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the  pre- 
dominant position  accorded  to  Royal  Sovereign,  it 
being  generally  admitted  that  this  is  far  and  away 
the  most  satisfactory  variety  for  early  forcing. 
The  next  on  the  list  is  the  old  favourite 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  and  this  is  fol- 
low^ed   by  President. 

British  Queen  has  long  been  known  as  the  best 
flavoured  Strawberry,  and  it  remains  so  to-day. 
But  in  the  "  Flavour  "  table  this  variety  is 
only  given  67  votes,  which  is  the  exact  number 
accredited  to  Royal  Sovereign.  This  may  appear 
an  anomaly,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made 


for  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  habit  of  Royal 
Sovereign  being  much  superior,  few  cultivators 
have  any  recent  knowledge  of  British  Queen, 
which  in  many  gardens  fails  to  colour  well  to  the 
point  of  the  fruit.  The  third  place  is  taken  by 
President,  which  receives  47  votes  against  42 
iiiven  to  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  and 
29  for  Dr.   Hogg. 

As  many  as  30  varieties  were  mentioned  in 
the  papers  dealing  with  varieties  of  Straw- 
berries introduced  to  commerce  since  1900, 
but  in  the  published  list  (see  third  table) 
those  which  gained  but  one  vote  are  not  shown. 
The  highest  number  of  votes  is  awarded  to  Bed- 
ford Champion,  a  large,  deeply-coloured  fruit; 
the  second  on  the  list  is  Givon's  late  Prolific, 
the  third  Reward,  and  the  fourth  Latest.  Three 
of  these  varieties  were  placed  in  commerce  by 
Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers. 
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NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH  "  GARDEN. 

The  pricking  off  of  the  Cabbage  and  Cos 
Lettuces  is  proceeding  as  fast  as  the  weather 
permits.  Plmits  of  "  Little  Black  Gott  " 
are  now  well  established  in  their  new  quar- 
ters. They  require  no  ventilation  before 
the  end  of  November,  and  this  is  only  required 
to  harden  them  in  case  of  frosty  weather.  The 
varieties  Passion,  Palatine,  and  all  the 
Co.5  Lettuces  can  he  afforded  ventilation  early 
in  November  if  the  plants  are  progressing 
favourably.  If  more  plants  are  required, 
another  batch  of  seeds  should  be  inserted;  it  will 
be  found  advantageous  to  make  a  small  hot-bed 
for  the  purpose  and  to  sow  the  seeds  very  thinly 
UHfler  the  cloches.  Those  planted  late  in  Sep- 
tember are  doing  well ;  the  cloches  are  covered 
with  mats  at  night-time,  as  the  ground  is  damp 
and  cold. 

Cauliflowers  transplanted  early  this  month 
have  developed  three  leaves;  the  lights  are  kept 
open  day  and  night  to  harden  the  plants  and  to 
save  transplanting  again  in  December. 

Onions  planted  thrje  weeks  ago  are  fuUy 
established  and  wiU  now  withstand  frost. 

The  ground  allotted  for  the  cold  growing  of 
Lettuces  Passion  and  Palatine  next  Janu- 
ary has  been  well  manured  and  dug;  it 
should  be  in  fine  condition  at  Christmas,  when 
we  shall  set  the  frames  and  lights  in  position 
This  system  of  growing  Lettuces  has  alway.? 
given  a  good  financial  result,  and  the  crop  is 
ready  in  April  and  early  May,  when  there  is 
generally  a  dearth  of  Lettuces.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  the  grower,  as  it  enables  him  to  use 
the  frames  and  lights  afterwards  for  a  very  early 
batch  of  Melons.  Half  of  the  manure  required 
for  the  making  of  the  hot-beds  in  January  has 
been  collected,  and  stacked  in  a  heap  12  feet  by 
40  feet,  with  three  apertures  in  the  centre  for 
the  escape  of  the  gases  from  fermentation.  This 
manure  will  dry,  and  then,  when  mixed  witli 
fresh  material,  the  result  will  be  a  more  lasting 
heat  than  where  fresh  manure  is  wholly  em- 
pJoyed.  The  surplus  of  the  decayed  manure 
from  the  old  beds  is  also  stacked  in  small  heaps 
to  prevent  fresh  fermentation.  It  will  be  used 
for  cold  frames  and  the  rearing  of  young  plants 
next  season.     P.  Agualias. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the   opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Plants  Hardv  at  Weston-super-Mare. — 

The  following  list  of  plants  growing  all  through 
the  year  in  the  gardens  of  ilr.  J.  Jackson-Bar- 
stowj  J. P.,  The  Lodge,  Weston-super-Mare,  will 
show  the  mildness  of  the  winters  in  this  Somer- 
setshire town.  Fuchsia  Riccartonii ;  Carpenteria 
californica,  a  fine  specimen,  planted  about  seven 
years  ago  \  Phormium  tenax  j  Osmonthus  fragrans  ; 
Myrtles,  both  double  and  single-flowered  kinds  ; 
Choisya  ternata  ;  Aloysia  citriodora  ;  Eupatorium 
fragrans,  a  fine  plant,  has  been  out-of-doors  with- 
out protection  for  five  years  ;  Olearia  stellulata ; 
Cistus  ladaniferus  ;  Fabiana  imbricata  ;  Jasminum 
revolutum  ;  Aralia  Sieboldii ;  Eucomis  punctata  ; 
Staphylea  colchica ;  Indigofera  floribunda ; 
Pittosporum  Tobira  j  Ceanothus  Veitchii ; 
C.  Gloire  de  Versailles ;  Macartney  Rose ;  Sola- 
num  jasminoides;  Pasaiflora  coerulea ;  Banksian 
Rose;  Abelia  rupestris,  specimens  5  to  6  feet 
high  and  as  much  through,  covered  in  flower  ; 
Salvia  coccinea;  Pomegranates,  both  single  and 
double  varieties ;  Chimonanthus  fragrans ;  Ole- 
aria macrodonta  :  Magnolia  grandiflora  Exmouth 
variety  ;  Escallonia  montevidensis  ;  E.  macrantha  ; 
Skimmia  japonica;  Chamferops  excelsa ;  Hydran- 
gea paniculata  and  H.  hortensis ;  Arundinaria 
Metake  ;  Mesenibryanthemum  turbinatum  ;  Cary- 
opteris  Mastacanthus ;  Cupressus  macrocarpa ; 
Laurus  nobilis ;  Agapanthus  umbellatus ;  Eleag- 
nus ;  Euonymus  japonicus  varieties ;  Rhodo- 
dendrons in  variety  ;  and  Viburnum  Tinus.  All 
these  are  planted  in  the  open,  without  any  pro- 
tection. Wm.  BiooJcs,  White  Cross  A^ur^eri/, 
Weston-super-Mare. 


Tall  Hollyhocks  (see  p.  266).— At  the 
time  of  writing.  October  19,  I  have  several 
plants  of  double  Hollyhock  growing  at  the  back 
of  the  herbaceous  border  in  a  rather  exposed 
position.  Six  plants  have  attained  the  height 
of  14  feet  6  inches,  and  are  now  in  flower,  and 
several  more  are  13  feet  6  inches.  Hollyhocks 
have  grown  unusually  high  this  season,  w^hich  is, 
no  doubt,  attributable  to  the  excessive  rainfall. 
I  may  add  that  two  plants  of  Jerusalem  Arti- 
choke I  measured  were  16  feet  4  inches,  and  in 
many  instances  varieties  of  Peas,  which  generally 
grow  6  feet,  are  8  feet  high  this  season.  E.  li. 
Squelch,  Court  House  Gardens,  liusper,  Sussex. 

Cupressus  macrocarpa. — On  p.  252  one  of 
your  correspondents  gave  particulars  of  the  girth, 
spread  of  branches,  and  height  of  a  specimen  of 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  now  growing  on  his  pro- 
perty, and  asked  for  information  from  others  to 
compare  with  that  which  he  gave.  I  requested  my 
gardener  to  measure  a  specimen  of  this  Conifer, 
now  growing  in  ray  garden,  which  tree  was 
planted  by  my  father  about  50  years  ago,  along 
with  many  other  varieties  of  Conifers,  most  of 
which  are  now  very  fine  specimens.  His  figures 
are: — Girth,  10  feet  9  inches;  spread,  54  feet; 
and  height,  61  feet.  It  will  be  noted  that  my 
tree  is  less  in  spread  and  girth,  but  rather  taller 
than  that  described  on  p.  252.  I  may  say  that 
this  tree  is  surrounded  closely  by  other  Conifers, 


Fig.    124. — STRAWBERRY    "  REWARD,"    THIRD 
CENSUS    OF    NEW    VARIETIES. 

SO  that  it  hdS  not  had  as  good  a  chance  of  in- 
creasing in  size  as  it  w-ould  have  had  were  it 
standing  alone.  0.  0.  Wr'tghy,  Wan.'^fdl, 
W  ind-irmere. 

Results  of  Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs 
ON  Poor  Soil — About  40  years  ago  when  this 
institution  was  built,  a  considerable  amount  of 
ground  had  to  be  made  up  to  form  the  carriage 
drive  leading  to  the  front  entrance,  the  soil  used 
for  this  purpose  consisting  chiefly  of  sand  and 
gravel.  When  finished,  this  formed  a  sloping 
bank,  falling  to  the  level  of  the  vegetable 
garden,  which  is  about  60  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  present  carriage  drive.  On  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  skirting  the  drive,  a  Holly  hedge  was 
planted  without  any  preparation  being  made  for 
the  plants.  This  hedge  is  now  kept  clipped  to 
the  height  of  4  feet,  and  makes  a  good  growth 
each  year.  Following  the  planting  of  the  hedge, 
the  bank  was  planted  over  with  Broom,  which 
does  very  well,  and  when  the  grass  began  to 
get  a  good  hold,  it  was  decided  to  have  the  Broom 
taken  up  and  to  plant  ti^ees  and  shrubs  of  an 
ornamental  character.  As  the  ground  was 
not  prepared  in  any  way  to  receive  the 
plants.  it  is  astonishing  how  well  the 
following  species  bave  succeeded.  Ribes  san- 
guinea  grows  well  and  flowers  splendidly.  Lilacs, 
both   blue   and   white,   make   very   little   sucker 


growth,  but  they  bloom  freely.  Syringas  make 
plenty  of  new  woodj  and,  with  attention  to  prun- 
ing, are  a  mass  of  bloom  every  summer.  Berberis 
aquifolium  was  planted  beneath  the  trees,  and  it 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  producing  a  wealth  uf 
yellow  blossom  every  year.  Aucuba  japonica  and 
A.  japonica  variegata  make  a  good  show,  having 
been  planted  beneath  the  larger  trees,  and  where 
they  get  more  light  than  the  Berberis,  which 
has  been  used  for  the  denser  parts.  Respecting 
Rhododendrons,  I  wish  particularly  to  state  that 
these  plants  were  planted  in  decayed  leaf-mould 
and  garden  soil,  and  that  they  are  now  doing  as 
well,  or  better,  than  many  planted  in  peat,  or  a 
mixture  of  peat  and  loam.  Laburnum,  Chestnut, 
Sycamore,  Lime,  Austrian  Pine,  AVeeping  Elm, 
and  Purple  Beech  are  all  doing  well,  especially 
the  Elm  and  Beech,  these  being  beautiful  speci- 
mens. The  flowering  Cherry  was  planted,  but  is 
now  making  a  very  poor  show,  and  is  evidently 
not  a  suitable  subject  for  a  poor  soil.  Two  Pear 
trees  were  planted  at  the  foot  of  the  bank. 
They  are  about  40  feet  high,  are  never  pruned, 
and  bear  good  crops  of  fruit.  The  variety  is 
t'atillac.  Thus.  I'^rancis,  Head  Gardener.  The 
Walsall  and  West  Broinwich  District  Schools. 

Protecting    Outside    Vine    Borders. — I 

have  cut.  ripe  Grapes  in  March  from  vines  grow- 
ing exclusively  in  an  outside  border.  In  the  follow- 
ing May  1  have  cut  a  succession  crop  from  vines 
growing  exclusively  in  an  outside 
border.  From  these  same  vines  I  cut 
ripe  Grapes  a  month  earlier  in  the 
lullowing  year,  but  this  was  because 
the  condition  of  the  vines  admitted 
of  them  being  forced  into  growth  a 
few  weeks  earlier  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Towards  the  end  of 
November  the  outside  border  had 
the  top  2  inches  of  the  loose  sur- 
face soil  removed  and  the  border 
picked  over  with  a  digging  fork. 
Then  a  top-dressing  of  prepared 
soil  was  applied  to  a  depth  of 
about  3  inches.  On  this  was  laid  a 
similar  depth  of  short  manure, 
which  was  again  covered  18  to  24 
inches  deep  with  fermenting  stable 
dung  and  freshly  collected  tree 
leaves,  consisting  of  three  parts  of 
the  latter  to  one  part  of  the  former. 
These  materials  had  been  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  heap  a  fortnight  pre- 
viously and  turned  over  twice  dur- 
ing the  interval.  Some  stable 
litter  was  placed  over  all  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  being  blown  about 
by  the  wind.  The  house  was  closed 
for  forcing  early  in  December.  The 
warmth  imparted  to  the  surface  of 
the  borders  by  the  fermenting  ma- 
terials caused  the  roots  to  push 
upwards  into  the  covering  of  pre- 
N  THE  pared  soil  and  the  3-inch  deep  coat- 

ing of  short  manure  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  In  severe 
weather  during  the  winter  the  fer- 
menting materials  were  renewed  once  or  twice. 
Early  in  May  rather  more  than  a  half 
of  the  bulk  of  the  covering  of  dung  and 
leaves  was  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  the 
fuU  benefit  of  the  sun's  rays  reaching  the 
border.  The  autumnal  examination  of  the 
borders  always  revealed  a  network  of  young 
fibrous  roots  in  the  surface-dressing  of  prepared 
soil  and  short  manure  laid  on  in  the  previous 
November,  this  being  conclusive  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  covering  of  fermenting  materials. 
No  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  whose 
vines  are  growing  in  outside  borders,  and  who 
is  anxious  to  cut  Grapes  from  the  plants  as 
early  in  the  year  as  possible,  need  have  any  fear 
in  covering  his  borders  in  the  manner  described 
above  on  the  supposition  that  the  roots  might 
get  burnt  by  the  heat  generated  by  the  ferment- 
ing material.  I  know  as  a  fact  that  many  gar- 
deners entertained  this  idea  years  ago,  but  there 
was  lio  real  foundation  for  the  supposition. 
H.  W.   Ward. 

Uncommon  Vegetables. — A  seed  firm  has 
intimated  their  intention  to  offer  prizes  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Vegetable  Society  next 
year,  for  what  are  known  as  uncommon  vege- 
tables, and  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  that  in- 
tention will  be  realised.  In  all  vegetable  competi- 
tions certain  kinds  of  vegetables  are  prominent 
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and  are  repeated  over  many  classes.  That  such 
kinds  will  be  strongly  in  evidence  at  the  show 
may  be  taken  for  granted.  These  include  Cauli- 
flo\vei"s.  Carrots,  Celery,  Leeks,  Beets,  Potatos, 
Tomatos,  Peas,  Beans,  Onions,  Parsnips,  Turnips, 
Marrows,  Cucumbers,  and  Brussels  Sprouts. 
That  these  are  all  products  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  vegetable  garden  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  but  there  are  others  worthy  of  culti- 
vation and  consumption,  and  which  therefore  de- 
serve to  be  brought  more  prominently  before  the 
public.  Such,  for  instance,  include  Chinese 
Artichokes  (Stachys  tuberifera).  Aubergines, 
Capsicums  and  Chillies,  Celeriac,  Chicory  or 
Witloof,  Couve  Tronchuda,  Butter  Beans,  Yellow 
Turnips,  Green  Corn  Cobs  or  Maize,  Salsafy, 
Scorzonera,  Kohl-Rabi,  Sugar  Peas,  Finochio  or 
Florence  Fennel,  Long  Winter  Radish,  Lentils, 
&c.  A  collection  of  these  vegetables,  excluding 
all  common  kinds,  should  have  great  interest. 
There  is  the  need  also  for  wide  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  best  methods  of  serving  these 
vegetables  to  tlie  table.     A.  D. 


A  LARGE  HYDRANGEA. 

The  plant  of  Hydrangea  horteiisis  illustrated 
in  fig.  125  is  growing  in  a  Devon  garden  belong- 
ing to  Dr.  Ct.  B.  Longstaff,  Putney  Heath, 
who  sends  the  following  particulars : — Hy- 
drangea hortensis  grows  with  great  luxuriance 
in  North  Devon.  A  specimen  in  my  gar- 
den at  IMortehoe,  moved  some  years  ago 
to  a  round  bed  on  the  lawn,  has  grown 
with  remarkable  symmetry,  and  I  enclose  a 
photograph  taken  on  October  7.  The  shrub  had 
then  been  in  flower  for  two  months.  The  aspect  is 
south,  with  shelter  on  the  north,  but  Hydrangeas 
stand  exposure  to  the  west  and  south-west  gales 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  even  on  the  top  of  the 
cliff.  The  flowers  are  green  or  white  on  first 
opening,  turning  blue  or  pink.  As  far  as  I  can 
judge,  rich  soil  and  moisture  favour  the  blue 
colour,  poor  soil  and  drought  the  pink.  But  both 
colours  are  commonly  seen  on  one  plant,  and 
this  is  so  in  the  case  of  my  specimen.  Trusses 
of  Hydrangea  blossoms  may  be  cut  throughout 
October  and  November,  and  even  into  the  new- 
year,  when  the  autumn  is  mild.  Indeed,  I  know- 
no  shrub  that  so  well  repays  cultivation.  Never- 
theless, plants,  after  disturbance,  often  take 
several  years  before  they  grow  freely  again. 
During  the  last  rigorous  winter,  when  so  many 
plants  perished.  Selaginella  Kraussiana  var. 
aurea,  which  had  been  taken  from  my  hot- 
house and  planted  on  the  rockery  here,  survived 
the  cold.  It  has  not  only  lived,  but  flourished. 
It  has,  however,   reverted  to  the  green  type. 


socie:ti£:s. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 

October  12. — Present :  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.  (in  the  Chair).  Dr.  A.  B. 
Rendle,  Messrs.  E.  M.  Holmes,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Poe,  W.  Fawcett,  A.  Worsley,  J.  Fraser,  J.  W. 
Odell,  and  K.   J.   Chittenden  (hon,  secretary). 

Fasclation  in-  Tropaoiuin. — Mr,  J.  W.  Odell 
showed  a  specimen  of  Tropseolum  tuberosum 
with  a  very  broadly  fasciated  stem.  He  found 
that  when  grown  in  heavy  soil  this  plant  very 
frequently  showed   fasciation. 

Eiirnlyptus  with  intumescence. — Mr.  Worsley 
showed  leaves  of  young  plants  of  Eucalyptus  pul- 
verulenta  having  small  wart-like  growths  upon 
the  surface.  This  condition  somewhat  resembles 
that  shown  by  vines  at  times,  and  is  due  to  ex- 
cess of  moisture  in  the  air. 

Datura  Stramonium. — Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes 
showed  a  plant  of  the  Thorn-apple  with  slightly 
pubescent  foliage,  which  had  been  attacked  by 
aphides  in  great  numbers,  so  that  the  fruit  had. 
owing  to  their  presence,  assumed  a  very  un- 
usual appeaiance. 

Spirally. twisted  Gentian,  il-c. — Jlr.  Chitten- 
den showed  a  spirally-twisted  stem  of  Gentiana 
asclepiadea  from  Wisley.  and  beai-ing  the 
numerous  leaves  in  a  loose  spiral  round 
the  stem.  ^  He  also  showed  regular  (peloric). 
flowers  from  the  apex  of  the  stem  of  Pentstemun 
similar  in  character  to  those  often  formed  in  the 
p«loric  Foxglcve.     The  flowers  usually  had  two 


or  three  ovaries,   and  twice  or  thrice  the  usual 
number  of  stamens. 

Malformation  in  Eubus. — Mr.  J.  Feaser, 
referred  to  a  specimen  of  Rubus  rhamni- 
folius  which  he  had  exhibited  last  year  with  a 
shortened  inflorescence,  and  which  had  died 
since.  He  showed  further  specimens  from  other 
bushes,  however,  and  remarked  upon  them  as 
follows: — (1)  Rubus  rhamnifolius  plants  dying 
owing  to  some  injury  caused  to  the  roots.  The 
flower  branches  or  panicles  are  exceedingly  short, 
and  throwing  out  roots  at  the  base  or  at  the 
top  bud  in  an  endeavour  to  form  new  stools 
there.  (2)  R.  carpinifolius  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. These  conditions  may  possibly  be  due  to 
the  attack  of  nematode  worms.  (3)  R.  nitidus 
var.  opacus.  Flowering  stems  dying  like  those 
already  mentioned.  The  terminal  flower-buds 
have  been  galled  by  Phytoptus  sp.,  and  the 
flowers  have  been  arrested  in  growth,  while  the 
sepals  have  undergone  phyllody.  The  short 
flowering  branches  have  very  much  reduced,  re- 
flexed  leaves,  the  petioles  of  which  are  filled  with 
starch  granules  in  excess,  and  the  inflorescence  in 


Co/'.E.  Althorp  Gardens,  Northampton,  being  a 
close  2nd  ;  his  Leeks,  Celery,  Parsnips,  and  Car- 
rots were  grand. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of^eight  kinds,  open 
to  amateurs  and  allotment  holders,  brought  to- 
gether no  fewer  than  51  collections.  Twelve 
prizes  were  offered.  Mr.  T.  Jones,  of  Ruabon, 
just  managed  to  win  with  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions ever  set  up  by  an  amateur.  2nd,  Mr.  T.  H. 
PuGH.  Stone  Street,  Newtown,  Montgomery. 
3rd,  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones,  Bryn  Street,  Newtown, 
Montgomery.  So  close  were  these  three  exhibits 
that  only  half  a  point,  after  most  careful  judg- 
ing, divided  them. 

Eight  prizes  were  offered  for  three  specimens 
of  Leamington  Giant  Onion,  and  here  again  th» 
entries  were  numerous,  hundreds  of  bulbs  being 
staged.  The  1st  prize  w-as  well  won  by  Mr. 
S,  J.  Baker,  The  Gardens,  Weir  House,  Exeter, 
with  perfect  specimens,  Mr.  T.  Avery  was  a 
very   close   2nd, 

Another  class  was  provided  for  amateurs  and 
allotment  holders  for  three  specimens  of  the  same 
variety,    and    the    competition    was    again    very 


Fig.  125. — SPECIMEN  plant  of  hydrangea  hoktensis  flowering 

IN    north    DEVONSHIRE. 


a  condition  to  form  new  rooting  stools.  (4)  R.  mu- 
cronatus  var.  nudicaulis  with  patches  of  dense, 
velvety  hairs  on  the  stems  and  leaves  caused  by 
Phytoptus  sp. 

Carbolic  acid  as  a  fungicide. — A  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Kitley,  of  the  Oldfield  Nurseries, 
Bath,  recounting  the  results  of  experiments  car- 
ried out  with  Tomatos  in  which  the  fungi  caus- 
ing "  sleepy  disease  "  and  other  diseases  were 
prevented  from  developing  by  watering  the  soil 
with  a  solution  of  one  teaspoonful  of  carbolic 
acid  to  four  gallons  of  water  at  intervals. 


keen.  Six  prizes  were  offered  in  this  class.  Mr, 
T  .Iones  won  the  1st  prize  with  three  extremely 
well-developed  specimens. 

Prizes  were  also  offered  for  Leeks,  Celery, 
Beet,  and  Carrots,  and  in  each  case  the  number 
of  entries  was  large  and  the  produce  excellent.  B. 


VEGETABLE  SHOW  AT  LEAMINGTON. 

Gr-TOHEU  9.  — .'\n  e.xhiliiliun  01  vc,L;etablcs  was 
held  in  the  Winter  Hall,  Leamington,  on  the 
above  date,  for  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Rogers 
&  Co.  Exhibitors  entered  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  some  of  the  best  vegetables  seen 
this  season  were  staged. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  distinct  kinds  of  vege- 
t.-ibles,  Potatos  oxclniled.  Mr  .1.  HunsoN,  of 
Leicester,  won  the  1st  prize,  showing  Celery, 
Ciuiliflowers.  Leeks..  Onions.  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Tomatos,   Turnips,    Beet,   and    Parsnips,    Mr.    B. 


HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 
ITALIAN    GARDENS. 

October  12. — The  autumn  and  winter  session 
of  this  club  opened  with  the  usual  monthly 
dinner  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  above  date, 
when  Mr.  E.  White  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence 
of  the  presirlent.  Sir  .T.  T.  D.  Llewellen,  Bart. 

Jlr.  H.  Inigo  Triggs,  A.R.I.B.A.,  author  of 
Italian  Gardcj^s  and  other  works  on  garden 
plaiming.  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Italian  Gardens," 
illustrating  the  subject  by  a  number  of  lantern 
slides,  showing  the  architectural  plans  of  the 
most  noted  gardens  in  Italy,  and  views  of  the 
finished  g.ardens.  At  the  outset,  ho  pointed 
(Uit  that  the  Italians  have  always  regarded 
the  garden  from  an  opposite  poi^nt  of  view 
from  that  of  English  landscape  gardoners. 
In  Italy,  it  is  the  architectural  aspect  which  is 
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mainly — if  not  entirely — considered.  The  gar- 
dens liave  been  planned  by  famous  artists  and 
architects  entirely  as  harmonised  extensions  of 
the  palaces  to  which  they  are  adjuncts.  The 
cultivation  of  plants  was  a  secondary  object ; 
vegetation  was  looked  upon  as  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  architectural  effect  by  forming  suit- 
able backgrounds  or  relieving  the  eye  in  the 
foreground  by  more  or  less  formalised  foliage- 
plants.  To  the  lover  of  flowers  and  foliage  for 
their  own  sake,  the  strictly  Italian  gardens  were 
hardly  gardens  at  all.  Despite  this  fact,  how- 
ever, the  views  presented  on  the  screen  proved  by 
no  means  unattractive.  Although  opinions  might 
differ  when  the  lecturer  deprecated  the  use  in 
landscapes  of  varied  kinds  of  trees  massed  to- 
gether, considering  that  a  few  kinds  afforded  a 
better  foliage  effect,  the  effect  of  tall,  steeple- 
like Cypress  and  solid-looking  Stone  Pines  as 
backgrounds  was  harmonious,  though  somewhat 
sombre.  A  curious  effect  Was  produced  on  the 
mind  when  a  slide  was  exhibited  showing  an 
elaborately  formal  plan  of  a  palace  and  its 
gardens,  a  mere  skeleton  of  geometrical  figures, 
followed  in  the  next  few  slides  by  most 
beautiful  views,  each  one  a  fraction  of  the  whole, 
therefore  giving  a  vivid  idea  of  what  the  artist 
and  architect  must  have  foreseen  when  preparing 
the  plan.  In  view  of  the  utterly  opposed  ideas 
involved  in  Italian  and  English  gardening,  the 
lecturer  strongly  deprecated  the  introduction  of 
the  Italian  system  here.  The  conditions  were  so 
very  different.  These  magnificent  gardens  were 
planned  and  carried  out  in  an  age  and  in  a  coun- 
try when  and  where  Art  was  at  its  zenith  while 
horticulture  was  in  its  infancy.  The  number  of 
plants  available  for  ornamental  culture  were  then 
very  few ;  the  climate  of  Italy  was  by  no  means 
so  congenial  to  growth  as  was  generally 
imagined,  the  winters  being  often  so  severe  that 
Oranges  and  Lemons  and  other  tender  vegeta- 
tion had  to  be  protected,  while  grass  lawns, 
which  form  so  grateful  a  feature  in  British  gar- 
dens, were  impossible  in  Italy,  owing  to  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture.  The  value  of  a  study  of  the 
Italian  style  consisted  in  its  salutary  effect, 
where,  as  in  Italy,  it  is  desirable  to  make  archi- 
tectural adjuncts  outside  harmonise  with  the ' 
style  of  the  edifice  itself;  to  merely  formalise 
without  such  an  object  is  a  mistake.  In  Italy 
the  gardens  of  note  numbered  only  about  200 ; 
whilst  in  this  country  they  were  so  numerous,  so 
beautiful,  and  so  diversified  as  to  constitute  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  blended  sylvan  and  archi 
tectural  charm,  such  as  no  other  country  in  the 
world  could   boast. 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

(LONDON    BRANCH.) 

October  14, — The  monthy  meeting  of  the  Lon- 
don branch  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand,  on  this  date,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  occupy- 
ing the  chair.  The  sub-committee,  which  was 
appointed  to  collect  information  upon  the  condi- 
tions of  employment  which  obtained  in  the  pub- 
lic parks  and  gardens  of  the  Metropolis,  presented 
their  report.  Many  injustices  and  inequalities  had 
been  brought  to  light  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's investigations  into  the  hours  of  labour 
and  remuneration.  The  chairman  read  a  circu- 
lar letter  drawn  up  by  the  executive  council 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  all  prospective  candidates 
for  the  forthcoming  Borough  and  County  Council 
elections. 

The  object  of  the  circular  is  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  candidates  with  regard  to  a  programme 
submitted.  The  committee  aims  at  a  standard 
minimum  rate  of  pay  for  gardeners  of  30s.  per 
week. 

The  chairman  thought  the  time  was  now  ripe 
for  a  co-operation  to  induce  the  Government  to 
recognise  the  growing  importance  of  horticulture 
as  a  great  national  industry.  He  will  give  a 
paper  dealing  with  this  subject  at  the  next 
meeting. 

The  amalgamation  of  the  Richmond  branch 
was  ne.\t  discussed.  Mr.  Tidy,  who  represented 
this  branch,  said  it  was  the  wish  of  the  members 
to  unite  with  the  London  branch  on  the  grounds 
that  the  two  branches  were  so  close  together  that 
it  was  incurring  needless  expense  to  hold  meet- 
ings at  both  places. 

Mr.  Frogbrook  objected  to  this  proposal ;  he 
thought  it  advantageous  for  recruiting  purposes 
to  have  a  number  of  branches,  and  that  some 
members  of  the  Richmond  branch  might  not 
wish  to  incur  the  expense  of  coming  to  London. 


The  chairman  pointed  out  that  the  matter  had 
already  been  discussed  at  Richmond,  and  that 
it  was  proposed,  in  the  event  of  an  amalgama- 
tion, to  open  a  branch  a  little  further  from 
London  than  Richmond,  possibly  at  Twicken- 
ham. The  matter  was  referred  to  the  executive 
council. 

A  paper  on  "  Roses  for  Town  Gardens  "  by 
Mr.  A.  C.  Hill  was  read  by  the  chairman.  Mr. 
Hill  has  been  a  successful  grower  and  exhibitor 
of  Roses  for  the  past  14  years.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Mr.  MorreU  outlined  the  sys- 
tem of  Rose  growing  so  successfully  carried  out 
in  Hyde  Park.     V.  Cockram,  Hon.' Sec. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


Fig.    126. — A    LAWN    RAKE. 

A,  front  view  showing  the  blunt  teeth  notched  1  inch  deep  ; 
B,  section  showing  the  bevelled  tooth  edge. 

to  draw  with  it  any  leaves  that  may  be  damp  or 
that  are  lying  flat.  Any  carpenter  can  make  it  for 
a  few  shillings.  Several  of  my  friends  have  had 
one  made  according  to  my  model  and  are  very 
pleased  with  it.  The  handles  are  best  procured 
from  the  manufacturers  of  wood  hay  rakes  and 
are  7  feet  long.  The  rake  and  board  at  the  top 
are  made  of  half-inch  planed  Beech  wood,  and 
are  either  nailed  or  screwed  together.  The  bands 
are  of  hoop-iron  to  give  strength.    Henry  Adams, 


ENQUIRY. 


Dahlia. — We  have  in  bloom  in  6^-inch 
pots  a  dwarf  Cactus  Dahlia  with  flowers  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  the  disbudded 
blooms  measuring  15  inches  in  circumference. 
From  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  bloom 
is  less  than  12  inches  in  height.  Every  plant 
keeps  true  although  planted  out  as  other 
Dahlias.  la  there  such  a  variety  in  commerce? 
W.  P. 


TRADE   NOTICE. 


WILLIAM  BULL  &  SONS. 
The  partnership  formerly  existing  between  William  Bull 
and  Edward  Bull,  trading  as  William  Bull  &  Sons,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  has  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent  owing 
to  the  ill-health  of  Mr.  William  Bull.  The  business  will  in 
future  be  carried  on  under  the  same  name  as  heretofore  by 
Mr,  Edward  Bull. 


A  SIMPLE  LAWN  RAKE. 

The  lawn  leaf-rake  (see  fig.  126),  of  which  I 
enclose  a  drawing,  does  its  work  admirably  and 
clears  a  lawn  of  leaves  and  other  litter  in  less 
than  half  the  time  required  when  a  broom  is  used. 
The  implement  is  very  light.  In  working,  the 
movement  is  the  reverse  of  that  with  a 
broom,  as  the  rake  is  thrown  forward  and  is 
afterwards  drawn  towards  the  workman,  the 
length  of  the  handle  enabling  a  wide  sweep  to 
be  taken.  The  top  piece  prevents  any  leaves 
escaping.  The  bottom  edge  of  the  rake  is  bevelled 
(this  is  essential),  and  it  is  also  notched  to  form 
blunt  teeth.  These  cause  the  rake  to  sink  into 
the  grass   without   in  any   way   injuring   it  and 


BATH  GARDENERS'.— This  society  held  its  fort- 
nightly nieetmg  on  Monday,  October  11.  Mr.  W.  S.  Parrott 
presided  over  a  crowded  meeting.  A  paper  on  "Orcbids" 
was  read  by  Mr.  J.  S.  I^^anks.  The  essayist  said  that  the 
raising  of  seedlings  was  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
branches  of  Orchid  culture.  The  cultural  treatment  of 
these  plants  was  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Franks,  who 
said  that  the  principal  requirements  of  Orchids  are  a  f  ee 
circuiation  of  air  without  draughts,  and  an  abundance  of 
light,  although  shading  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  is 
necessary. 

BRISTOL.    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS*.— A 

largely  attended  meeting,  presided  over  by  Dr.  Shaw,  was 
held  on  October  14  at  St.  John's  Parish  Rooms.  The  lecturer 
was  Mr.  Shackleton,  of  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  who  gave  a 
discourse  upon  "  Sweet  Peas."  With  respect  to  the  position 
for  Sweet  Peas,  the  lecturer  said  one  partly  shaded  from 
midday  sun  was  the  best.  The  Sweet  Pea  delights  in  a  fairly 
heavy  brown  loam,  and  the  ground  should  be  deeply 
trenched,  placing  animal  manure  in  layers,  also  mixing  with 
the  soil,  as  the  work  proceeds,  dissolved  bones,  soot,  and 
superphosphate.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  mid-February 
in  5-inch  pots,  sowing  five  or  six  seeds  in  each,  and  placing 
the  pots  in  a  cold  frame.  As  a  stimulant  sulphate  of 
ammonia  may  be  applied  at  intervals. 

READING  GARDENERS*.— A  largely  attended  meet- 
ing of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading,  on 
October  11,  the  chairman,  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey,  presiding.  The 
lecturer  for  the  evening  was    Mr.  J.  Goatley,  gardener   to 

Lord  Northcliffe,  Sutton  Place,  Guildford,  his  subject  being 
"Herbaceous  Borders."  In  July  last  the  members  of  the 
association  visited  Sutton  Place,  and  the  herbaceous  borders 
and  extensive  wild  garden  attracted  much  attention.  Mr. 
Goatley  gave  advice  on  such  details  as  the  best  position  of 
the  border,  its  preparation,  time  of  planting,  harmonious 
blending  of  colours,  avoidance  ol  formalism,  the  dangers  of 
overcrowding,  and  the  necessity  of  careful  and  proper 
labelling.  To  young  gardeners  he  advised  the  noting  iu  a 
book  of  such  particulars  ai  the  height,  duration,  time  of 
flowering  and  other  features  of  any  perennials  which  might 
come  under  their  care.  Mr.  Goatley  strongly  advocated  the 
planting  of  bulb  -  in  the  herbaceous  border,  a^  by  this  means 
the  fljvyering  period  is  extended  for  quite  two  months.  At 
the  business  part  of  the  proceedings  several  new  members  ' 
were  elected. 

STIRLING  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 

— The  monthly  nieet.ng  of  this  association  was  held  on 
October  12.  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie  occupied  the  chair.  The 
lecturer  for  the  evening  was  Mr.  Jas.  Boyd,  gardener  to  Sir 
Allan  Seton-Steuart,  Bart.,  of  Touch.  The  subject  was 
"  Vegetables."  The  kinds  discoursed  upon  were  Potatos, 
Leeks,  Omons,  Celery,  Peas,  and  Cauliflower.  After  giving 
the  history  of  these  vegetaliles  the  lecturer  described  in 
detail  the  pioper  methods  of  cullivaliiig  them. 

SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

A  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  the  13th  inst  Mr. 
S.  W.  Tucker,  Longford  Castle  Gardens,  presided  over  a 
fairly  good  attendance.  A  lecture  on  the  "Cultivation  of 
the  Sweet  Pea  for  Exhibition  and  General  Purposes"  was 
given  by  Mr.  Usher.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  and  the  different  methods  of  cultivating  the 
Sweet  Pea,  advising  the  use  of  shade  for  certain  varieties, 
Mr.  Usher  gave  a  comprehensive  list  of  varieties.    J.  V. 

CHISLEHURST  GARDENERS'. -The  annual 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Park  Road  Hall, 
Chislehurst,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  5.  The  presi- 
dent, Mr.  J.  Lyne,  presided.  The  chairman  said  that 
the  association  had  been  in  existence  for  19  years.  They 
started  in  a  small  way,  but  now  there  were  between 
70  and  80  members.  The  19th  annual  report  stated  that  the 
32  meetings  held  during  the  year  had  been  successful.  The 
sum  of  £16  IDs.  had  been  subscribed  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  during  the  year.  The  Cray  Valley  Hospital 
had  received  the  amount  of  £3,  the  half-profits  of  the 
autumn  flower  show.  The  income  for  the  year  had  amounted 
to  £8  13s.  7id.,  and  the  expenditure  to  i'lO  Os.  9d.  This 
deficiency  is  owing  to  the  failing  off  of  members'  subscrip- 
tions and  to  extra  expenses.  The  officials  were  re-elected 
and  the  new  committee  appointedt 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


[Cortespondenti  ate  requested  to  write  the  aamtm  ofpermoas 
and  places  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  chm^e  is 
tiiaiie  /or  these  antiouncevtetits,  butt/  a  small  contribution 
IS  sent,  to  be  placed  lu  our  collecting  Box  jor  the  Gardenen' 
Orphan  I'und,  it  will  be  thauk/ully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  in  these  columns.] 

Mr.  H.  J.  King,  for  the  past  26  years  Gardener  to  the  late 
\V.  Hart  Sitwell,  Esq.,  Ferney  Hall,  talop,  as 
Gardener  to  Sir  Wm,  HoNvyAN,  Colon  Hall,  Whit- 
church, Salop. 

Mr.  T.  Preece,  for  the  past  3  years  Foreman  «.t  Heathfield 
Gardens,  Addington,  Croydon,  as  Gardener  to  E. 
Johnston,  Esq.,  Mendell,  Bromborough,  Cheshire. 

Mr,  Frank  Noyce,  who  for  the  past  7  years  was  Gardener 
and  Bailiff  to  Albert  G.  Sandeuan,  Esq.,  Presdales, 
Ware,  has  been  appointed  {through  Mr.  H.  W.  Wahd, 
of  Rayleigh),  to  fill  a  similar  position  to  ToNyAN 
MosELEY,  Esq.,  Bangors  Park,  Iver,  Bucks. 

Mr.  C.  Capp,  for  the  past  13  years  Gardener  to  F.  E. 
HoLLoND,  Esq.,  Satis  House,  Yoxford,  Suffolk,  as 
Gardener  to  the  same  gentleman  at  Leiston  Old  Abbey, 
Saxmundham. 

Mr.  Edwin  Sims,  Foreman  at  Holly  Lodge  for  the  pastil 
years,  has  been  appointed  Gardener  to  VV.  Bukdett- 
Coutts,  Esq.,  M.P.,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  Willard, 
who  IS  shortly  resigning,  (Thanks  for  6s.  received  for 
R.G.O.F.  Box.) 

Mr.  C.  L.  Cawkell,  for  the  past  2*  years  Foretnan  in  the 
Gardens  at  Graniley  Hall,  Ripon.'Yorkshire,  as  Gardener 
to  F.  Strakeb,  Esq.,  Angerton,  near  Morpeth,  North- 
umberland. 
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THE     WEATHER. 

The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throughout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  October  16,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather. ^Ihe  general  condition  was  again  very  un- 
settled ;  rain  fell  almost  daily  (often  in  large  quantities),  and 
intervals  of  sunshine  were  mostly  brief.  Thunder  and  light- 
ning, or  lightning  singly,  were  experienced  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England  early  in  the 
week,  and  a  thunderstorm  occurred  at  Hull  at  midnight  on 
Saturday. 

The  temperature  continued  above  the  average,  the  excess 
amounting  to  about  5'^  in  England  E.  and  the  Midland 
Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were  registered  at 
most  stations  between  the  10th  and  12th  ;  in  England  E., 
N.E.,  and  N.VV.,  and  also  in  the  Midland  Counties  the 
thermometer  rose  to  66",  while  in  the  other  districts  the 
readings  ranged  from  65*  in  England  S.E..  S.W.,  and  the 
English  Channel  to  60''  in  Scotland  N.  The  lowest  of  the 
minima,  which  occurred  generally  on  the  13th  or  14th, ranged 
from  SS'^  in  Ireland  N.  and  35*^  or  36°  in  several  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  to  41°  in  England  N.E.  and  to  43"^  in  the 
English  Channel.  The  lowest  grass  readings  reported  were 
23°  at  Cambridge,  25°  at  Cirencester,  28°  at  Markrae  Castle, 
29°  at  Kew,  Greenwich  and  Sheffield,  and  80"  at  Llangam- 
march  Wells,  Cratbes  and  Balmoral. 

The  raiiijall  exceeded  the  normal  in  all  districts  except 
England  E.,  the  excess  being  very  large  in  Scotland.  Ireland, 
and  the  west  and  south  of  England.  Falls  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  24  hours  were  very  numerous  and  were  experienced 
over  a  large  area  in  Great  Britain — generally  on  the  12th, 
13th,  or  14lh,  but  in  a  few  western  localities  on  th3  15tb. 
Among  the  lar^;est  daily  measurements  recorded  were 
1-4  inch  at  Douglas  and  Holyhead,  1*5  inch  at  Dunjfcies,  and 
1-8  inch  at  Aspatria  on  the  12th,  1  inch  at  Gordon  Castle  and 
Balmoral,  and  12  inch  at  Leith  on  the  13lh,  1  inch  at 
Bettws-y-Cofd,  I'l  inch  at  Pollalloch,  1*4  inch  at  Fort 
William,  and  19  inch  at  Laudale  on  the  14lh,  and  1-1  inch 
at  Llangammarch  Wells,  1-4  inch  at  Clifton,  and  2'2  inches 
at  Arlington  on  the  15th.  Heavy  falls  were  recorded  at 
many  places  along  the  south  coast,  both  on  the  15th  and 
16th;  at  Southampton  the  aggregate  amount  for  the  two 
days  was  1'5  inch  and  at  Westbourne  1*7  inch. 

The  bright  sunshine  was  less  than  the  average  in  most 
districts,  the  percentage  of  the  possible  amount  of  duration 
ranging  from  33  in  the  Midland  Counties  and  31  in  England 
N.E.  to  21  in  Ireland  S.  and  to  15  in  Scotland  N.  and  W. 

THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  October  20. 
St.  Luke's  little  summer.— Since  the  month  began  the 
days  have  been  with  one  exception  more  or  less  warm. 
The  night  temperatures  have  been  also  with  three  excep- 
tions high,  and  some  of  them  exceptionally  high,  for  the 
time  of  year.  On  the  warmest  night  of  the  past  week  the 
exposed  thermometer  never  fell  below  56°,  which  is  with 
one  exception  the  highest  minimum  reading  registered  by 
that  thermometer  during  the  last  23  years.  The  ground 
is  still  very  warm,  being  3"  warmer  at  2  feet  deep,  and 
5°  warmer  at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  has 
fallen  on  all  but  five  days  this  month,  and  lo  the  total 
depth  of  2J  inches.  During  the  same  period  nearly  11 
gallons  of  rainwater  has  come  through  the  bare  soil  per- 
colation gauge,  and  9^  gallons  through  that  on  which  short 
grass  is  growing.  Although  two  days  proved  altogether 
sunless  the  sun  shone  on  an  average  during  the  week  for 
three  hours  a  day,  or  for  about  the  usual  duration  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  The  winds  were  again  as  a  rule  rather 
high,  but  in  no  hour  did  the  mean  velocity  exceed  13  miles. 
The  average  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  e\ceeded  a  seasonable  quantity  for  that 
hour  by  8  per  cent.    £.  AL,  Berkhamsted,  October  20,  1909. 


MARKETS. 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Whitelegg  &  Page,  Ths  Nurseries,  Chislehurst,  Kent — 
Hardy  Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Alpine  and  Rock 
Plants,  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shruts,  Bulbs. 

Kelway  &  Son,  Langport.  Somerset — General  Plant  and 
Seed  Manual,  Nursery  Stock,  &c, 

Frank  Woollabd,  53  &  54,  Lewes  Road,  Brighton — Roses, 
Fruit  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Bulbs. 

Henry  Drew,  Longworth,  Faringdon,  Berks — Roses. 

John  Jefferies  S;  Sons,  Ltd.,  Cirencester — Roses,  Fruit, 
Forest  and  Ornamental  Tries. 

Frank  Cant  &.  Co.,  Braiswick  Rose  Gardens,  Colchester — 
Roses. 

H.  Lane  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Great  Berkhamsted,  Hert- 
fordshire— Roses,  Fruit  and  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs  and 
Flowers. 

W.  Smith  &  Sons,  18,  Market  Street,  and  1,  3,  &  5,  Haddon 
Street,  Aberdeen — Roses,  Shrubs,  Forest,  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees. 

Foster  &  Pearson,  Ltd.,  Beeston,  Notts.— Horticultural 
Buildings  and  Healing  Appliances. 

Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford— Fruit  Trees. 

Cavi.ess  Brothers,  Havelock  Terrace,  Battersea  Park 
Road,  London  —  Telescopic  Ladders  and  Garden 
Barrows. 

George  Cooling  &  Sons,  Bath— Roses,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Ornamental  Shrubs. 

Thomas  Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. — Fruit 
Trees,  Roses  and  Shrubs. 

Four  Oaks  Syringe  &  Spraying  Machine  Co.,  Sutton 
Coldfield,  Birmingham— Spraying  Machines  and  Garden 
Syringes. 

V.  N,  Gauntlett  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chiddingfold,  Surrey- 
Hardy  Plants. 

FOREIGN. 

Henkel,  Ltd.,  Darmstadt,  Germany — Flowers,  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Germany— Novelties  in  Seeds. 

A.  Schwartz,  238,  Grande  Rue  de  Monplaisir,  Lyons- 
Roses. 

Alphonse  Lauwaert,  Cliaussee  de  Charleroi,  a  Nivelles, 
Belgium — Roses,  Trees,  Shrubs,  Conifers  ;  Fruit  Tree-^, 

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinburg,  Germany— Flower  Seeds.  , 

Wii.HELM  PriT7Ei;,74.  Mililarstrasse,  Stuttgart,  Germany- 
Seeds  Plants  and  Vegetables  ;  Gladioli. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  October  20. 
[We  cannot  accept  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  knidness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  :hey  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Cut  Flowers,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d 
Asters,  per   dozen 

bunches         ...    2  0-40 

Azaleas       4  0-60 

Bouvardia 4  0-60 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

blooms,      best 

American  (var.)     16-20 

—  second  size    ...     0  9-10 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches    9  0-12  0 

—  "  Malmaisons," 
p.  doz.  blooms    6  0-80 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  12  0-14  0 

Coreopsis,  per  doz. 

bundles  ...    16-20 

Dahlias,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  16-26 
Euchans  grand  i  flora, 

per  dz.  blooms  2  0-26 
Gaillardias,       per 

dozen  bunches  16-26 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  10-20 
Gladiolus,  per  doz, 

bunches  2  0-40 

—  Brcnchleyensis     3  0-50 
Gy psophi la   ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches         ...    16-26 

—  double 4  0-60 

Heather      (white), 

per  bunch  ...  0  4-06 
Lapageria  alba,  per 

dozen  blooms  10-20 
Liliuin       auratum 

per  bunch      ...     2  0-30 

—  longillorum    ...     2  6-30 

—  lane  1  f  olium 
riibruDi  ...     10-20 

—  album 10-20 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz,  bunches     5  0-60 

—  extra  quality  ...  12  0-15  0 

Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 

and  yellow 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Odontoglossum 

crispum,      per 

dozen    blooms 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Zonal,     double 
scarlet 

Pyrethrums,      per 

dozen  bunches... 

Richardia  atricana 

{c  a  1 1  a  ),  per 

dozen  ... 
Roses,   12  L)looms, 

Niplieios 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai  se  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet 


4  0- 
3  0- 


10-30 
10-20 
10-20 


16-30 

10-20 

Liberty  ...  2  0-26 

—  Mme.Chatenay  10-30 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing  10-26 

—  Richmond      ...  10-20 

—  The  Bnde      ...  10-26 
Scabious,  per  doz. 

bunches 10-20 

Spiraea,  per   dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-40 

Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 
St  ocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...  2  0-30 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms  ...  0  3-04 

Violets,  p.  dz.bchs.  2  0-30 

—  Parma 2  0-30 


s.d.  s.d. 
Adiantum     cunea- 

luin,per  dozen 

bunches  ..    6  0-90 

Agrostis,  dz.  bchs.  16-20 
Asparag  us  plu- 

iiiosus,       long 

trails,  per  doz.    B  0-12  0 

—  — medm.,bch.    10-20 

—  Sprengeri  ...  0  9-16 
Berberis,  per  doz. 

bunches  ...     2  6-30 

Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch 10-13 

Cycas  leaves,  each  10-20 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English)  2  0-30 
--  (French)  ...  0  6-09 
Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches    10-30 

Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Avt 

s.d.  S.I.. 
Ampelopsis      Veit- 

chii,per  dozen  6  0-80 
Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

dozen 4  0-60 

—  larger    speci- 
mens        9  0-12  0 

—  Moseri 4  0-60 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen      ...  12  0-80  0 

—  large    plants, 

each     3  6-50 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

green l")  0-24  0 

—  Tanegated  ...  80  0-42  0 
Asparagus    plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 

dozen 9  0-15  0 

—  Sprengeri      ...    9  0-12  0 

—  tenuissimus  9  0-12  0 
Asters,  per  dozen  3  0-50 
Bouvardias,  perdz.  5  0-80 
Chrysanthemums, 

per  doz.  ...    8  0-12  0 

—  special  plants,.  18  0-30  0 
Cinerarias, perdoz.  5  0-70 
Clematis,  per  doz.  b  0-  9  0 
Cocos    Weddeili- 

ana,  per  dozen...  18  0-80  0 
Crotons,  pec  dozen  18  0-30  0 
Cyclamen,  per  doz.  8  0-12  0 
Cyperus    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ...     4  0-50 

—  laxus,  per  doz.     4  0-60 
Dracaenas,  perdoz.    9  0-24  0 
Erica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz.  10  0-15  0 

EuonymuSfperdz., 

in  pots.  .        ..      8  0-80 

—  from  the  gioiind  3  0-60 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  IOC 8  0-12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 


3  0-90 
2  0-26 


0  9-11 


4  0-60 
10-16 


6  0-80 


Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bnnclies 
Ivy -leaves,    bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle ... 

—  short    green, 

perdz.  bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,    dz.    bchs. 

(English), 

small-leaved ... 

—  Fieiich 
P  h  y  sal  i  s     Fran- 

chetlii,  per  dz. 
bunches 
Sniilax,  per  dozen 
trails     

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 
Ferns  in  small  and 

large  60's      ...  12  0-20  0 

—  in     48's,      per 

dozen  ...         ..    4  0-60 

—  choicer  sortL^...    8  0-12  0 

—  in  32"s,  p.  doz.  10  0-18  0 
I'icus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Fuchsias,  per  doz.  3  0-50 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4  0-60 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen 4  0-50 

Hydrangea  panicu- 

lata       12  0-24  0 

Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kenlia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-24  0 
Lilium     longi- 

florum,  perdz.  12  0-24  0 

—  lancifohum,  p. 

dozen 10  0-15  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-80  0 

Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen       ...    5  0-80 

Pelargoniums, Ivy- 
leaved,  per  dz.     5  0-60 

—  Zonals 3  0-50 


Apples     (English), 
per  bushel  : 

—  Allington    Pip- 
pin          

—  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling        

—  Queen  ... 

—  Warner's  King 

—  Keswick  Codlin 

—  Stirling  Castle 

—  E  c  k  1 1  n  V  i  1 1  e 
Seedling 

—  LordSuffield... 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 

—  WorceslerPear- 
main,  ^  sieve... 

—  Lisbons,  cases 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, 4  tier 

—  4^  tier 

Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1  „  ... 
~-  Extra        ,,     ... 

—  Giant       „     ... 

—  Claret  coloured 

—  Red  Doubles  . 

—  Jamaica    ,,     .. 

—  Loose,  pei  dz. 
Damsons,^  sieve... 
Figs  (Guernsey),  p. 

dozen   

—  (Italian),  p.  box 
Grape    Fruit,    case  '. 
Grapes  : 

—  Gros    Colmar, 
per  lb.  ... 

—  Gros       Maroc, 
per  lb 

—  English    Ham- 
bros,  p.  lb. 

—  .Micantes,    per 
lb 

—  Muscatof  Alex- 
andria, per  lb... 

—  M  a  d  re  s  h  e  1  d 
Court,  per  lb.. 

—  Lisbon,  p.ca=e 

—  Almeria,     per 
barrel  ... 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300... 


per 
pet 


Selaqinell 

dozen    .. 
Solanums, 

dozen  ... 
Spirasa      ]aponica, 

per  dozen 
—  pink  variety 


4  0-  G  0 
6  0-80 


6  0-90 
8  0-12  0 


s.d.  s.d. 

Lemons,  box  : 

s.d.  sd. 

—  Palermo,  360... 

7  0-96 

—  (Naples),    case 

12  0-16  0 

10-50 

Limes,  per  case  ... 

3  0    — 

Lychees,  perbcc... 

10-13 

4  6-60 

Melons    (English), 

3  6-40 

each     

10-26 

4  0-46 

—  (Guernsey)   -... 

0  9-16 

2  6-30 

—  Canteloupe    ... 

16-26 

36-4  0 

—  Valencia,   case 
Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

6  0-60 

3  6-30 

bag       

38  0-40  0 

3  0-39 

—  Brazils,     new. 

3  6-40 

percwt. 

33  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  bajj 

30  0-32  0 

3  0-36 

—  Cob,  per  lb.... 

0  22-  0  3 

4  0-50 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100 

10  0-14  0 

—  Walnuls(French), 

10  6-11  0 

per  bag 

7  6-86 

90-96 

—  doubles    (Eng- 

lish), per  lb.  ... 

0  8-09 

6  6-60 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro- 

6  6-60 

dor),  per  bag... 

10  0-11  0 

7  0-80 

Oranges— 

9  0-11  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 

4  0-50 

case  (176) 

9  6-10  0 

7  0-10  0 

—     „      (200)       ... 

9  0-10  0 

6  0-56 

Peaches    (French), 

4  0-10  0 

0  6-10 

per  box 

10-13 

13-19 

Pears,  Avocado,  per 

0  9-13 
0  6-10 

dozen  

6  0-10  0 

—  Jargonelle,      \ 

12  0-13  0 

sieve    

—  Hazel,     per 

2  0-23 

bushel 

2  0-23 

0  10-  1  0 

—  Pitmaston 
Duchess,     per 

0  9-13 

bushel 

—  (Californian); 

3  0-40 

0  5-10 

—  Beurre  Hardy, 

per  bos 

6  6-60 

0  6-10 

—  Duchess, p.hox 

—  (French),  Doy- 

6 6-76 

0  10-  2  6 

enne  du  Cornice 
per  crate 

'  7  0-  8  0 

19-23 

Pineapples,  each... 

2  0-46 

5  0-60 

—  (Natal),  perdz. 
Plums      (English), 

4  0-60 

10  0-16  0 

Prune,  j  sieve  ... 
—  (Californian),p. 

2  6-30 

7  6-H  0 

box       

6  0-80 

Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen 
Beans,  Runner,  per 

bushel 

Bee  I  root, per  bushel 
Cabbages,    p.  tally 

—  Greens,  bushel 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 
dozen  bunches 
"  per  bag 
Cauliflowers,    tally 
Celeriac,  per   doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 
2i  to  3  dozen  ... 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,      for- 
eign, new,   per 
bundle 
[  eeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuces  (English), 
per  crate,  5  dz. 
Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 
Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 


s.d. 

s.d., 

26-80 

2  6- 

60 

1  3- 

2  0 

2  0- 

S  0 

l  0- 

16 

8  0-10  0  1 

I  0- 

1  6 

2  6- 

3  0 

2  !1- 

3  6 

1  6- 

2  6 

0  3i- 

0  4 

5  0- 

.5  6 

20 

— 

1  9- 

2  (1 

2  0-  2  6| 

1  0- 

16 

19-2  61 

1  0- 

1  3 

0  9-0  10  1 

0  4- 

0  6| 

per 
per 


Mushrooms,      but- 
tons, per  lb.... 

—  (field),  J  sieve.. 
Mustardaiid  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun. 

Onions    (Lisbons), 

per  bos 

—  (Dutch),  p. 

—  pickiing, 
bushel... 

—  Valencia, 
case      

Parsley,  i  sieve    ... 
Potatos  "(English), 

per  bushel 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Salsafy,  dz.  bdles. 
Spinach,  i  sieve  ... 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Tomatos  lEnglish), 

per  12  lbs.     ... 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality 

—  Teneriffe 
Watercress,  p.  flat 


0  8-09 
2  0-  2  G 


6  0-70 
3  6-40 


6  0-70 
16    — 


13-16 

8  6-40 
16-19 

0  3J  — 

3  3-36 
2  9-33 

10-16 

9  0-10  0 

4  0-66 

Remarks.— English  Tomatos  are  a  short  supply  and 
dearer.  Foreign  Tomatos  are  arriving  in  a  good  condition 
and  are  selling  freely  at  10s.  per  bundle  of  four  boxes,  each 
box  averaging  about  14  or  16  lbs.  Cucumbers  are  firm  in 
price  but  they  do  not  meet  with  a  good  demand.  Home- 
grown Beans  are  making  good  prices.  Blackberries  are  a 
poor  trade,  and  very  plentiful.  Grapes  are  selling  well,  good 
samples  making  fair  prices.  Pears  are  a  poor  trade,  there 
being  little  or  no  demand  for  them.  Apples  are  selling 
freely.  Good  Co.x's  Orange  Pippin  Apples,  packed  in  irays 
of  about  two  dozen  fruil? ,  sell  readily,  especially  those  of  the 
highest  grade  ;  small  fruits  of  this  variety  are  very  plentitul. 
Pineapples  are  a  little  firmer  in  prices.  West  Indian  Claret- 
coloured  Bananas  arrived  >'esierday  and  made  good  prices. 
Prune  Plums  are  arriving  in  very  limited  quantities,  and 
Damsons  are  practically  finished.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
French  Walnuts  which  are  now  arriving  in  large  quantities. 
Almeria  Grapes  are  selling  freely  and  consignments  are 
increasing.  Large  shipments  of  Nova  Scotian  Apples  and 
Californian  Fruit  will  be  sold  at  the  end  of  this  week.  Trade 
generally  is  good.  E.  H.  R.,  Covent  Gardttt,  Wednesday, 
October  20,  1909. 


Potatos. 


Bed  ford  B^ 

British  Queen 
Epicure 
Up-to-Date  ... 

Blacklands... 

Ltncolns— 

Epicure 
Sharpe's  Express. 


percwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 
,..  2  C-  2  9 
...  2  6-29 
...  2  6-30 

,..  2  8-26 


,28-26 
,29-33 


Llncolns- 

Up-to-Date  ... 
British  tOueen 
Royal  Kidneys 

Kents— 

Sharpe's  Express 
Epicure 
May  Queen  ... 
Up-to-Dale    .. 


percwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 

2  C-  3  0 

,30-33 

2  3-29 

3  0-33 
.26-39 
.38-33 

.30-83 


Veronicas,  per  doz.    3  0-60 


Rkmarks.— Although  there  are  large  stocks  of  Potato?;  in 
the  London  markets,  tubers  of  the  best  quality  are  scarce. 
Trade  otherwise  is  very  quiet.  Edward  !.  Newborn,  CovaU 
Garden  and  St.  Pancras,  October  20,  t909. 
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COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Supplies  are  not  so  abundant,  and  the  value  of  all  good 
produce  ha?  advanced,  except  for  Chrysanthemums  cut 
from  the  open  ground,  of  which  there  is  quite  a  glut. 
Some  are  very  good,  but  others  have  been  disfigured  by  the 
rains.  Chrysantheraums  from  under  glass  are  very  good, 
and  white  blooms  have  been  making  fair  prices,  some  of 
special  quality  selling  for  as  much  as  Ss.  per  dozen.  The 
yellow  and  bronze  varieties  have  not  sold  so  well,  Roses 
vary  considerably  ;  the  best  blooms  have  advanced  in 
prices,  those  of  the  variety  Mrs.  J.  Lamg  to  3s.  per 
dozen.  Liberty  and  Richmond  also  are  in  demand,  but 
since  white  Chrysanthemums  have  been  plentiful  Roses 
have  not  sold  so  well.  Carnations  do  not  vary  much.  There 
are  some  good  flowers  of  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
varieties  which  make  from  6s.  to  9s.  per  dozen,  but  the 
American  varieties  are  not  worth  more  than  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 
per  dozen,  and  many  are  sold  at  Is.  for  this  quantity. 
Blooms  of  Lilium  longiflorum  have  been  making  rather 
better  prices,  but  L.  lancifolium  (speciosum)  is  cheaper. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  again  very  cheap,  except  the  very 
finest  spikes.  Tuberoses  are  plentiful,  also  Gardenias. 
Stephanotis,  and  white  Lapagerias.  Michaelmas  Daisies 
would  sell  better  if  greater  care  were  taken  when  cutting 
and  bunching  them.  Since  the  Harvest  Festivals  have 
past  Dahlias  scarcely  pay  for  the  trouble  of  cutting  them. 
Late  Asters  also  are  of  little  value. 

Pot  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums   may   be   had   at    prices   rangitig  from 

30s.  to   6s.    per   dozen,  and   some   for   even    less.     Ericas 

have  not  been  selling  well,  except  the  small  plants;  there 

is  an  increasing  demand  for  well-flowered  plants  in  thumb 

Fiots.  I  learn  from  the  salesmen  that  E.  hyemalis  is  not 
ikely  to  flower  well  this  season.  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  is  seen  in  well-flowered  plants.  There  are  several 
varieties  which  have  originated  as  sports,  but  a  selected 
stock  of  the  original  form  is  still  the  most  desirable. 
Cyclamen  are  fairly  good.  On  Saturday  last  I  noticed 
plants  of  Genista ;  they  were  not  equal  to  those  seen  in  the 
spring,  although  fairly  good.  Soianums  are  well  berried, 
but  the  plants  are  small.  Spirsea  Queen  Alexandra  varies 
in  colour,  but  is  well  flowered.  Marguerites  are  good, 
Bouvardias  are  not  quite  so  well  flowered  as  usual  at  this 
season.  A  few  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  seen,  chiefly  of 
the  variety  ¥.  V.  Raspail.  In  foliage  plants  there  is  little 
that  is  fresh  to  record.  Ferns,  Palms,  Aralias,  Cyperus, 
Ficus,  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  Aspidistras  are  all  of  good 
quality.  Hardy  Shrubs  are  procurable  in  great  variety, 
also  climbing  plants  and  various  creepers.  A.  //.,  Covent 
Garden,  October  20,  1909. 


MLoTredhondenU 


*,*  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Addresses  :  Brussels.  Bevue  de  l' Horticulture 
Beige  et  Etrangere,  rue  de  Bruxelles,  134, 
Ghent;  La  Tribune  Horticoh,  43,  Rue 
Vonck,  Brussels.  You  will  find  addresses  of 
Belgian  nurserymen  in  the  advertisement 
columns  of  these  weekly  journals. 

BouvAEDi.i  Shoots  Unhealthy  :  F.  11'.  B.  No 
disease  is  present.  The  trouble  has  evidently 
arisen  from  excess  of  moisture  in  the  green- 
house. 

Bowling  Green  :  C.  C.  The  injury  is  caused 
by  a  minute  fungus — Chlorochytrium  gramini. 
Soak  the  ground  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  1  lb.  in 
1^  gallon  of  water. 

Calanthe  Leaves  Damaged  :  F.  W .  I.  The 
foliage  of  the  deciduou.?  Calanthes  decays  and 
drops  in  the  ordinary  manner  when  the  pseudo- 
bullDs  are  mature.  The  leaves  sent  seem  to 
have  been  damaged  either  by  cold  or  some 
other  agency,  which  has  brought  about  a  pre- 
mature collapse  of  the  tissues.  Calanthes 
which  have  been  given  strong  doses  of  liquid 
manure  are  very  apt  to  decay  like  those 
you  send.  If  the  growths  are  fully  matured, 
restrict  the  water  supply,  in  order  that  they 
may  ripen. 

Carnations  Diseased:  H.  G.   G.     The  rust  is' 
Uromyces   caryophyllinus.       Sponge  the  foli- 
age   with    a   solution    of   potassium   sulpliide. 
Badly  diseased  leaves  should  be  removed.    The 
Ted  maggots   follow  the  rust  and  feed  on  its  , 
spores. 

Chrysanthemums:  J.  B.  The  absence  of  sun- 
shine this  season  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
backward  development  of  the  flowers.  Tlie 
only  thing  to  do  is  to  give  fire-heat  and  plenty 
of  fresh  air.  Too  much  surface  moisture  pre- 
vents the  proper  development  of  Chrysanthe- 
mum flowers. 

Chrysanthemums  Unhealthy  :  E.  P.  No 
disease  is  present,  and  the  damage  has  not  been 
caused  by  insects.  The  trouble  must  be  due  to 
improper  cultural   treatment. 


Conserving  Fruits  and  Vegetables  :  A.  D.  G. 
You  will  find  much  useful  information  upon 
this  subject  in  The  Art  of  Gonserving,  by 
Viscountess  Galway,  also  in  a  recently  pub- 
lished work  entitled,  Successful  Jam  Making 
and  Fi-uit  Bottling,  by  Lucy  H.  Y''ates  (see  p. 
275).  The  books  can  be  obtained  from  our 
Publishing  Department.  Almost  all  the  Hor- 
ticultural Educational  Institutions  include 
fruit-preserving  in  the  curriculum,  and  at  Lady 
Warwick's  School  of  Gardening  a  special  fea- 
ture is  made  of  this  subject.  Write  to  Miss 
Bradley,  HoUingbourne,  formerly  Principal, 
who  will  no  doubt  be  pleased  to  give  you  in- 
formation on  the  subject. 

Employment  in  Kew  Gardens  :  V.  G.  H.  The 
training  and  experience  you  would  receive  in 
these  Botanic  Gardens  should  be  *of  the 
greatest  value  to  you  in  any  branch  of  gar- 
dening you  may  afterwards  take  up.  Those  who 
pass  through  the  term  of  two  years  at  Kew 
find  employment  afterwards  in  many  different 
walks  of  the  profession,  very  few  being  actu- 
ally employed  in  botanical  gardens,  as  the  op- 
portunities are  few. 

Gardener's  Notice:  A.  P.  It  is  customary  for 
head  gardeners,  to  receive  or  to  give  a  month's 
notice  on  terminating  an  engagement,  even 
though  the  wages  are  paid  weekly. 

Hedge:  A.  K.  There  is  no  disease  present  on 
the  shoots,  but  they  are  covered  with  algse 
and  lichens.  The  growth  of  these  lowly  plants 
has  been  favoured  by  the  drip  from  the  Labur- 
num tree  which  overhangs  the  hedge.  If  you 
do  not  wish  to  replant  the  hedge  spray  the 
bushes  with  the  winter  wash  recommended  to 
E.  B.  in  last  week's  issue,  page  272, 

Mealy  Bug  :  D.  M.  You  should  state  what 
species  of  plants  are  affected  with  this  pest. 
Certain  remedies  are  reconimendable  in  some 
cases  that  could  not  be  used  conveniently 
in  others. 

Melon  :  J.  G.  M.  There  is  no  disease  on  the 
fruit.  The  splitting  or  cracking  arises  from 
unequal  growth,  due  to  imperfect  regulation 
of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture. 

Mould  on  Grapes  ;  it'.  B.  The  mould  is  Botry- 
tis  cinerea,  which  only  becomes  a  parasite  when 
excess  of  moisture  is  present.  Early  morning 
ventilation  \\\\\  prevent  the  disease. 

Names  of  Fruits:  Yelloiv  Gardboard  Box.  (no 
letter).  1,  decayed;  2,  Fondante  d'Cuerne  ;  3, 
Beurre  Sterckmans ;  4,  Nouvelle  Fulvie ;  5, 
Reine  des  Tardives;  6,  Hollandbury. — J. 
Jones.  Ribston  Pearmain. — R.  JoUey.  1, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  ;  2,  Autumn  Bergamot. 
— B.  Smith.  Lady  Lennox. — Golonel  Cooper. 
22,  Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  26,  Beurre  Bachelier ;  27, 
Marie  Louise;  28,  Vicar  of  Winkfield ;  29,' 
Hanwell  Souring;  33,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  34, 
Belle  Dubois;  30,  Dutch  Mignonne ;  31, 
Sturmer  Pippin;  the  remainder  are  too  small, 
and  not  sufficiently  developed  to  name  with 
accuracy. — 7''.  L.  1,  Olivier  de  Serres ;  2. 
Brockworth  Park;  3,  Emile  d'H'eyst, — J. 
Clayton.  Gros  Fenouillet. — F.  E.  1,  Annie 
Elizabeth;  2,  Greame's  Pippin, —  W.  J.  B., 
1,  Chaumontel ;  2,  Forelle  or  Trout  Pear ;  4, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  5,  Huyshe's  Prince 
Consort :  6,  Nouveau  Poiteau  ;  7,  not  recog- 
nised.—2?.  T.  B.  1,  Cullen;  2,  Tower  of 
Glamis ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ;  4,  Domino ;  5, 
Striped  Beefing ;  6,  Horraead's  Pearmain, — 
IT.  Tj.  S.  1,  Fearn's  Pippin  ;  2,  Baxter's  Pear- 
main ;  3.  Quarrenden  ;  4,  Herefordshire  Beef- 
ing ;  5,  Benoni ;  6,  Nelson  Codlin. — H.  Hender- 
son. 1,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont;  2,  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle ;  3,  Beurre  Hardy ;  Apple  Emperor 
'_  Alexander. —  W.  B.  1  and  2,  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins ;  3,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin. —  IF.  E.  G.  1, 
Beurre  Clairgeau  ;  2,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  General 
Todleben  ;  4.  Beurre  Superfin ;  5,  not  recog- 
nised ;  5,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling, —  Wells. 
1,  Hanwell  Souring ;  2,  Northern  Greening ; 
3,  Prince  Bismarck  ;  4,  Waltham  Abbey  Seed- 
ling ;  5,  Kerry  Pippin ;  6,  Golden  Noble, — 
A.  B.  Your  Walnuts  are  already  correctly 
named — -Tuglans  regia  and  Juglans  nigra. 

N.AMES  OF  Plants  :  H.  W.  Cannabis  sativa, 
— Eondebo^ch,  Gape  Town.  Heliopsis  Isevis, 
, — A.  J.  Prunella  vulgaris. — Exhibitor.  Dian- 
thus  Heddewigii  is  generally  an  annual, 
but  under  certain  conditions  it  may  survive 
the  winter. — A.  B.  II.  1,  Pentstemon  cam- 
panulatus  var.  :  2,  Erodium  Manescavi ;  3, 
Geranium  Traversii  var,   elegans  ;  4,  Symphy- 


andra  Hofmannii ;  5,  Campanula  lactiflora ;  5, 
Sollya  heterophylla ;  7,  Geranium  striatum, — 
Tom  Martin.  1,  Sidalcea  sp,  (cannot  name 
without  flowers),;  2,  Helleborus  foetidus ;  3, 
Helenium  autumnale  striatum  ;  4,  Azara  micro- 
phylla;  5,  Spiraea  filipendula;  6,  Syraphori- 
carpus  orbiculatus  variegatus  ;  7,  Geranium  sp. 
(cannot  name  without  flowers). —  IF.  A.  1). 
We  do  not  undertake  to  name  varieties  of 
Roses. — C.  J .  1,  Adiantum  decorum;  2,  Adi- 
antum  formosum ;  3,  Adiantum  Capillus 
Veneris ;  4,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ;  5,  Nephro- 
lepis  Todaeoides ;  (thanks  for  one  shilling, 
winch  has  been  placed  in  the  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  box). — G.  J .  D.  1,  Saponaria 
officinalis  fl.  pi. ;  2,  Arbutus  Unedo. — 
J.  F.  S.  Desfontainea  spinosa. — IT',  E. 
Araujia  sericifera  (syn.  Physianthus  albens) ; 
the  other  specimen  cannot  be  named  with  cer- 
tainty— send  when  in  bloom. — E.  D.  S. 
Helxine  Soleirolii. — H.  0.  B.  1,  Sarcanthus 
erinaceus ;  2,  Bulbophyllum  hirtum ;  3,  Onci- 
dium  prsetextum ;  4,  Masdevallia  nidifica ;  5, 
Octomeria  Loddigesii ;  6,  Pleurothallis  sp, 
— F.  IF,  I.  1,  Acalypha  musaica;  2, 
Acalypha  marginata  :  3,  Hibi.scus  rosa  sinen- 
sis ;  4,  Chlorophytum  elatum  variegatum. — 
W.  J.  W.  <t-  Co.  Crinum  Moorei.— i7.  S. 
Kenilworth.  5,  Eranthemum  pulchellum  ;  fruit 
next  week. — ZTrgent.  Pteris  serrulata. — Fore- 
man. 1,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ;  2,  Brassia  verru- 
cosa ;  3,  Stelis  ophioglossoides :  4,  Lycaste  tri- 
color. 
Pe.ars  Splitting  :  Mrs.  G.  The  Pears  are 
attacked  by  scab,  caused  by  the  fungus  Fusi- 
cladium  pirinum.  During  winter  spray  the  trees 
with  sulphate  of  iron,  and  again  in  the  spring 
with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  latter  specific 
should  be  used  when  the  buds  are  unfolding, 
again  when  the  flowers  are  falling,  and  finally 
when  the  fruits  have  set. 

Pernettya  mucronata  :  J.  p.  The  flowers  are 
hermaphrodite  and  not  dioecious,  as  you  sug- 
gest. The  failure  to  set  fruit  may  be  due  to 
more  than  one  reason.  Perhaps  the  plants 
have  not  recovered  sufficiently  from  their  dis- 
turbance, or  the  weather  may  have  been  un- 
favourable when  they  were  in  bloom.  Next 
season  tap  the  shoots  when  the  plants  are  in 
flower,  in  order  that  the  pollen  may  be  dis- 
persed. 

Red  Spider  on  Lime  Trees:  //.  A.  The  in- 
sects are  true  Acarids,  known  as  "  spinning 
mites,"  and  are  nearly  related  to  the  so-called 
Red  Spider  (Tetranychus).  All  the  species  of 
this  genus  spin  a  fine  thread,  and  when  the 
mites  occur  in  large  numbers  the  threads  take 
the  form  of  a  dense  web,  as  in  your  example. 
When  these  Acarids  occur  in  large  numbers, 
they  cause  injury  to  the  foliage.  We  advise 
you,  therefore,  to  destroy  the  webs  with  paraf- 
fin emulsion  applied,  if  possible,  with  a  stiff 
brush. 

Violet  Culture:  A.  B.  As  your  soil  is 
gravelly,  the  plants  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
damping  as  those  grown  on  heavier  land. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  employ 
frames,  as  by  their  means  you  can  have  the 
plants  entirely  under  control.  In  the  issue  of 
the  Gardeners^  Chronicle  for  April  11,  1908, 
p.  234,  the  details  of  successful  Violet  culture 
were  described.  Amongst  the  best  varieties 
for  your  purpose  are  Princess  of  Wales,  Marie 
Louise,  Neapolitan,  and  White  Comte  de 
Brazza. 

Walnuts  :  J.  S.  TJ.  No  disease  is  present. 
Try  the  effect  of  an  application  of  lime,  pre- 
ferably in  the  form  of  old  mortar  rubble. 

Welch  Fern  :  J .  G.  B.  The  Fern  is  Asplenium 
trichomanes,  or  Maidenhair  Spleenwort,  It 
is  easily  raised  from  spores,  produced  in  short 
lines  on  the  back  of  the  fronds.  It  is  a  common 
Fern  in  many  places,  and  it  can  be  got  from 
any  nurseryman  dealing  in  hardy  Ferns,  No 
heat  is  required  to  raise  sporelings.  The  spores 
should  be  scattered  thinly  on  loam  in  small 
pots  or  plans,  and  covered  with  glass  until 
growth  is  observed. 

Wonderberry'  :  R.  M.  You  will  find  a  note  on 
the  Wonderberry  in  the  issue  for  March  27, 
1909,  p.  204. 

Communications  Beccived  — J,  A,  S,— F,  E.— C,  A.  F. 

— E.  H,  J,— Miss  S,  N,  W.— H,  F.— H,  J,  G,— Reader  - 
P,  K.-H.  Clinton-Baker-W.  A.  0.— J.  G.  W.-H.  W.  W. 
— B,  T.-W.  W.-W.  G.  S.-J.  D.— U.  S.  A.-.J.  M.-P.  N, 
— W.  H,  Y.— B.  M.— R.  B.— W.  K.— W,  T,-A,  H,  A.— 
G,  T,-J,  S,  &  S,— J.  Q. 
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AMERICAN   HAWTHORNS. 

SOME   NEW   ARBORESCENT   SPECIES. 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  a  large  num- 
ber of  new  species  of  Cratsegiis  have 
been  discovered  and  described  in  North 
America,  from  Texas  to  Quebec,  and  in  the 
regions  around  the  Great  Lakes.  In  Western 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Southern 
Ontario,  Canada,  to  the  valley  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  they  are  particularly  abundant, 
and  these  regions  perhaps  contain  a  larger 
number  of  handsome,  arborescent  species  than 
are  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  species  have  been  described  by 
Dr.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum,  Harvard  University. 

The  various  species  in  the  different  groups 
are  all  relatively  useful  in  the  decoration  of 
parks  and  gardens,  showing  much  individu- 
ality in  their  branching  habits,  foliage, 
flowers  and  fruit.  It  is  proposed  to  call  atten- 
tion, in  the  present  contribution,  to  some  dis- 
tinctively handsome  species  in  the  group 
known  as  Flabellatse.  The  species  in  this 
group  are  usually  characterised  by  large, 
oblong,  ovate,  and  more  or  less  acutely  and 
deeply  lobed  leaves ;  large,  short-oblong, 
br.'ght  red   fruits   with  succulent  flesh ;    and 


more  or  less  villose  or  pubescent  flowering  and 
fruiting  corymbs. 

The  following  species  have  all  been  observed 
by  tlie  writer  in  the  field  : 

Chat.i:gus  acclivis,  when  fully  developed, 
forms  a  slender  tree  30  feet  high,  with  a 
thin,  very  pal.^  trunk,  usually  not  more 
than  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  branches 
are  upright,  and  form  a  thin,  open, 
irregular  head.  The  leaves  are  broadly  ovate 
to  ovate-oblong,  and  very  deeply  and  coarsely 
toothed,  truncate  to  subcordate  at  the  base, 
3  inches  long,  and  2|  inches  wide.  The  five- 
stamened  flowers  with  pink  anthers  blossom 
about  May  25.  The  subglobose  to  short- 
oblong,  bright  red,  large,  conspicuous,  hairy 
fi'uits,  ^\■ith  coarsely  and  deeply  serrate  calyx- 
lobes  ripen  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  type  tree  grows  at  the  Lower  Falls  on  the 
Genesee  River  at  Rochester,  N.Y.,  and  is  a 
common  species  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee 
River,  and  throughout  AVestern  New  York 
and  Ontaria,  Canada.  C.  acclivis  is  remark- 
able for  the  facts  that  its  flowers  have  so  few- 
stamens  (usually  five),  and  that  its  fruits  have 
as  many  as  five  nutlets. 

C  AUUCA  occasionally  grows  to  a  tre«  20  to 
2.5  feet  tall,  with  slightly  spreading  and 
mostly  ascending  branches,  forming  a  round 
topped  head  with  a  trunk  10  to  12  inches  in 
diameter ;  but  is  sometimes  a  tall,  spreading 
shrub.  The  leaves  are  ovate  acuminate, 
round  at  the  base,  sometimes  subcordate,  and 
are  3^  inches  long  and  2i  inches  wide.  It 
usually  blooms  from  May  28  to  June  5.  The 
corymbs  are  from  1.5  to  18  flowered,  and  the 
flowers  are  borne  on  long,  hairy  pedicels,  with 
eight  to  10  stamens  and  red  anthers.  The 
drooping  clusters  of  subglobose,  lustrous, 
orange-red  fruits  ripen  about  October  1,  and 
are  about  f  inch  in  diameter.  The  calyx  cup 
is  distinguished  by  a  deep,  wide  cavitj'  with 
persistent  lobes  incurved  towards  the  centre. 
The  type  tree  grows  in  Bracondale,  a  suburb 
on  the  north  side  of  Toronto,  Canada.  It  is 
cjuite  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Toronto,  and  at  Belleville,  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte,  and  elsewhere  along  the  valley  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Crataegus  aulica  usually 
occurs  in  its  best  condition  in  open  pastures 
in  rich,  heavy  soil,  and  grows  rapidly  in 
cultivation.  It  is  unusually  handsome  in 
October  when  covered  with  its  brilliant  fruits. 

C.  coNFiNis  sometimes  forms  a  hand- 
some tx'ee  25  to  .30  feet  in  height, 
with  a  trunk  10  inches  in  diameter.  The 
branches  are  usually  ascending,  but  in 
old  trees  they  form  an  irregular,  broad  head. 
The  ovate  acuminate  leaves,  which  are 
abruptly  rounded  at  the  base,  are  normallj' 
3  inches  long  and  2  inches  wide.  Tl>ey  are 
frequently  much  more  decidedly  oblong,  and 
in  this  respect  the  leaves  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  those  of  C.  Holmesiana,  to  which 
species  the  writer  referred  it  previously.  The 
five  to  eight-stamened  flowers,  with  rose- 
coloured  anthers,  are  borne  on  10  to  12-flowered 
luiiry  corymbs  and  blossom  about  Ma}'  30.  The 
handsome,  short-oblong  to  subglobose,  orange- 
red  fruits,  on  drooping  clusters,  ripen  about 
September  25.  The  type  tree  grows  in  the 
village  of  Chippewa,  Ontario,  about  five  miles 
south  of  Niagara  Falls.  It  appears  to  be 
quite  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Genesee 
^  River,  in  Western  New  Y'ork,  in  Monroe 
County. 


C.  CHippEWAENSis  forms  a  low  branching- 
tree,  or  an  arborescent  shrub  15  to  20  feet 
high,  with  spreading  and  ascending  branches 
and  an  irregular,  open  topped  head. 
The  leaves  are  usually  oval  in  outline, 
rounded  at  the  base,  2J  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide.  The  20-stamened  flowers,  with 
pink  anthers,  are  borne  on  12  to  15-flowered, 
hairy  corymbs,  and  blossom  about  May  26. 
The  crimson,  oblong  obovate  fruits  ripen  about 
the  end  of  September  and  soon  fall.  As  the 
specific  name  indicates,  this  grows  in  the 
village  of  Chippewa,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
it  has  not  been  reported  from  any  other 
locality. 

C.  Datana  usually  forms  a  small,  low 
branching  tree,  from  15  to  18  feet  high,  with 
spreading  horizontal  branches,  and  a 
compact,  shapely  head.  The  leaves  are  very 
broadly  ovate,  slightly  rounded  at  the 
base,  and  about  4^  inches  long  and  3|  inches 
wide.  On  vigorous  shoots  the  leaves  attain 
a  large  size,  and  they  are  perhaps  larger  than 
in  any  other  Crataegus  species  w"ith  which  the 
writer  is  familiar.  The  20-stamened  flowers, 
with  pink  anthers,  borne  on  loose  branched  lO' 
to  14-flowered  hairy  corymbs,  blossom  from 
May  15  to  May  20.  The  obovate,  lustrous 
crimson  fruits,  which  frequently  taper  at  the 
base  on  the  pedicels,  and  which  are  quite 
large,  ripen  from  the  end  of  August  to  the 
middle  of  September  and  quickly  fall.  The 
type  tree  grows  on  the  east  side  of  the 
grounds  where  the  Pan-American  Exhibition 
was  held  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  near  to  the 
entrance  of  Delaware  Park.  According  to  pre- 
.sent  indications  this  species  does  not  appear  to 
be  widely  distributed.  Dr.  Sargent  named  it 
in  compliment  to  the  late  David  Fisher  Day, 
a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Y''ork 
State,  who  resided  at  Buflfalo,  and  who  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  the  flora  of  Erie  County. 

C.  GLOEiosA  frequently  forms  a  tree  25  to 
30  feet  high,  w  ith  slightly  ascending  branches 
and  a  broad,  symmetrical  head ;  but  some- 
times in  old  trees  the  head  is  irregular  and 
open,  the  trunk  7  to  8  feet  high,  and 
15  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  ovate, 
and  usually  rounded  at  the  base,  but  occa- 
sionally inclined  to  be  truncate,  somewhat 
coriaceous  and  conspicuous  with  a  marked 
convexity  of  surface,  and  normally  i  inches 
long  and  3?,-  inches  wide.  The  7  to  10- 
stamened  flowers,  with  blush-w-hite  anthers, 
are  borne  on  lax,  drooping,  10  to  lo-flowered, 
slightly  villose  corymbs,  and  bloom  about  May 
25.  The  large,  lustrous,  briglit  crimson,, 
short-oblong  fruits,  much  flattened  at  the 
apex,  and  tapering  on  the  pedicel  and  usually 
displaying  distinct  mammillate  processes 
adnate  to  the  fruit-stalks  at  the  insertion  of 
the  fruits,  and  with  comparatively  small 
cah'X  lobes,  distinctly  erect,  ripens  about  the 
middle  of  September.  The  type  tree  grows 
on  the  north  side  of  the  City  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.  It  is  distributed  throughout  the 
Genesee  Valley  to  Buffalo,  N.Y'.  The  promi- 
nent, white  flower  clusters  of  C.  gloriosa  are- 
very  showy  in  spring,  and  when  an  adult  tre& 
is  covered  witli  its  brilliant  fruits  in  Septem- 
ber, it  is  an  object  of  unsurpassed  beauty. 
C.  gloriosa  is  one  of  the  handsomest  Haw- 
thorns of  North  America  for  parks  and 
gardens.  Jolin  Viinbar,  Rochester,  New  York, 
r.S.A.  c 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 


Li:\IE-LOVING  PLANTS 
Mr.  Arnott  is  so  keen  an  observer  of  the  likes 
and  dislikes  of  Alpine  plants,  that  anything  he 
may  say  on  this  subject  (see  p.  246)  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration.  Experience  shows,  how- 
ever, that  a  considerable  proportion  of  lime  is 
by  no  means  essential  to  many  supposed  lime- 
loving  plants;  indeed,  in  some  instances,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a  hindrance  to  cultivation.  As  Mr. 
Arnott  rightly  observes,  tho  Alpine  Pinks  and 
hardy  Cyclamen  are  reputedly  lime-loving,  but 
we  see  them  in  better  condition  when  planted  in 
peat,  loam  and  leaf-mould  in  about  equal  parts, 
and  in  very  sandy  soils  adjacent  to  the  red- 
sandstone  rock,  or  in  company  with  Nephro- 
dium  felix-mas  and  other  Ferns  beneath  the 
shade  of  trees,  where  much  lime  is  not  found. 
Certain  species  of  hardy  Orchids  are  found 
growing  chiefly  in  chalk,  but  in  gardens  when 
provided  with  a  similar  mixture  they  fail. 
Helj^nthemums  grow  wild  on  the  chalk  of 
Mictclehani  Downs  in  Surrey,  and  on  the 
oolitic  limestone  of  the  Cotswolds,  yet  they  grow 
more  vigorously  in  common  garden  soils.  The 
clear,  golden  yellow  Coronilla  iberica  is,  when 
seen  in  good  condition,  something  all  gardeners 
admire,  and  I  have  seen  plants  of  it  in  two 
widely  separated  gardens  this  year  under  very 
opposite  conditions.  In  the  one  it  was  growing 
in  brick  earth  on  a  rockery  made  of  Dartmoor 
granite  ;  in  the  other  it  was  on  a  rockery  where 
the  soil  was  loam  over  chalk.  The  plants  in  the 
former  situation  were  in  the  fullest  vigour,  drap- 
ing 4  feet  or  more  of  the  granite  rock  with 
blossoms  of  the  richest  yellow,  whilst  those  in 
the  latter  was  so  poor  in  colour  as  to  be  un- 
attractive. 

Of   Lithospermums,    L.    purpureo-cceruleum    is 
a  lime-loving  plant,  and  rarely  happy  without  it, 


Fig.    127. — SOLAN'UM    nigrum    fPROM    BRITISH    WILD    SPECIMENS^. 
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Fig.   128. — MR.  BURn\N:;'s  "  wondekberry." 


whilst  L.  prostratum  is  often  a  puzzle,  whether 
growing  in  much  lime  or  not.  At  Westwick, 
near  Norwich,  in  a  soil  that  may  be  regarded 
as  an  ideal,  hardy  heath  soil,  the  plant  is  virtually 
a  weed,  its  extending  growths  covering  the 
ground  by  the  yard  ;  hence  not  lime,  but  some 
local  influence  must  be  causing  the  remarkable 
gi'owth.  The  Aubrietias  may  be  seen  both  drap- 
ing many  feet  of  a  sandstone  wall,  and  forming 
sheets  of  colour  at  the  base  of  the  «ame  wall, 
in  a  soil  of  a  sticky  clay  mi.xture.  Some  few 
years  ago  Saxifraga  Kolenatiana  failed  to  suc- 
ceed, and,  turning  the  plant  out  of  its  pot,  I 
found  the  soil  composed  of  nearly  one  half  of 
chalk.  The  chalk  having  been  shaken  away, 
the  plant  was  potted  afresh  in  light,  sandy 
loam,  and  a  considerable  improvement  was  ob- 
served. Greater  success,  however,  was  achieved 
when  subsequently  a  portion  of  the  stock  waa 
planted  in  nothing  more  than  pit  sand  and  fine 
gravel.  Nearly  30  years  ago,  when  using 
for  potting  the  then  famous  Banstead  loam, 
which  was  taken  from  chalk  land,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  plants  generally  would 
not  do  well  in  the  soil.  My  greatest  surprise 
was  caused  by  the  growth  of  Daphne  odora  (in- 
dica)  rubra  and  D.  o.  alba,  which,  usually  seen 
in  a  yellow  and  sickly  condition,  almost  at  once 
developed  a  vigour  like  that  of  Laurels.  Daphnes- 
at  that  time  were  invariably  potted  in  a  peaty 
soil,  hence  this  experience  was  the  more  strik- 
ing. 

My  conclusions  are  that,  while  the  grower 
of  Alpines  may  safely  regard  a  list  of  lime- 
loving  plants  as  a  serviceable  basis  to  work 
upon,  he  must  not  regard  Imie  aa  essen- 
tial for  any  particular  species  of  plants. 
There  are  so  many  other  influences  at  work — 
altitude,  water,  environment  and  the  like — that 
often  enough  the  unorthodox  way  will  be  found 
in  not  a  few  instances  to  produce  surprisingly 
good  results.     E.  U.  Jenkins. 
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SAXIFRAGA  GRISEBACHII. 
Probably  owing  to  the  excess  of  moisture  and 
little  sunlieat  experienced  this  year,  some  fine, 
mature  rosettes  of  a  good  plant  of  this  species 
are  making  a  secondary  growth,  each  being 
already  elongated  in  its  characteristic  way  to  the 
extent  of  1  inch  or  more.  In  extending  to  form 
the  mature,  or  adult,  rosette,  the  growth  which 
proceeds  from  the  central  portion  of  the  old 
rosette  first  assumes  an  erect  column-like  out- 
line,   the    apical     portion     being     recessed     or 


THE  WONDERBERRV. 


In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  for  Marcl  il  (p. 
204)  attention  was  called  to  the  danger  of  accept- 
ing as  a  food-plant  a  form  of  Solanuni  nigrum 
which  had  been  distributed  by  an  American 
nurseryman  under  the  name  of  "  Wonderberry," 
Its  origin  was  stated  to  be  as  follows  : — 

"  This  absolutely  new  species  of  berry  plant 
(\\  onderberry)  is  of  great  scientific  interest, 
having  been  produced  by  the  combination  of  two 


% 


they  are  nothing  more  than  forma  of  S.  nigrum, 
a  cosmopolitan  weed,  generally  considered  to  be 
poisonous.  Assuming  that  Mr.  Burbank  had  in 
his  possession  living  examples  of  these  two  plants, 
it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  as  the  result  of 
crossing  them  he  would  obtain  seedlings  having 
all  the  good  cjualities  attributed  to  the  Wonder- 
berry.  ISolaiu:m  nigrum  is  a  very  variable  plant; 
there  are  greater  deferences  between  some  of  the 
forms  of  it  than  are  evident  in  tlie  two  forms 
known  as  the  British  one  and  the  so-called 
Wonderberry  ;  for  example,  the  Canadian  form, 
known  as  Huckleberry,*  is  quite  different  from 
either  of  them,  and  yet  it  is  Solanum  nigrum. 
Questions  of  nomenclature  and  botanical  dif- 
ferences do  not,  however,  matter  much  when 
the  food  qualities  of  a  plant  are  under  considera- 
tion ;  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 
The  Wonderberry  might  be  a  form  of  Solanum 
nigrum,  and  yet  have  edible  fruit  good  enough 
to  be  made  into  jams,  &c.  To  test  it,  therefore, 
we  grew  this  summer  plants  of  the  Wonderberry 
raised  from  seeds  supplied  by  Mr.  L.  Childs,  and 
by  the  side  of  them  we  also  grew  plants  of  the 
Canadian  Huckleberry,  and  some  of  the  common 
British  form  of  Solanum  nigrum.  When  the 
fruits  were  ripe,  some  of  each  were  sent  for 
examination  to  Dr.  M.  Greshoff,  of  Haarlem,  one 
of  the  first  authorities  on  vegetable  poisons.  His 
report,  which  will  be  published  in  full  in  the 
Keio  Bulletin,  is  to  the  effect  that  all  three 
forms  contain  poison  (Solanin).  the  least  poisonous 
being  the  British  and  the  most  poisonous 
the  Wonderberry !  Dr.  Greshoff  says  that 
he  cannot  recommend  tlie  use  of  these  fruits  as 
food,  because,  although  they  may  differ  in  the 
amount  of  poison  they  contain  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  may  be  grown,  it 
will  always  be  dangerous  to  eat  them,  and  especi- 
ally so  for  feeble  children.  Vegetable  poisons 
vary  in  their  effects  upon  diffex'CHt  people ;  for 
example,  the  American  jKiison  Ivy,  Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron, may  be  handled  with  impunity  by  many 
persons,  including  myself  (I  have  rubbed  its  sap 
on  my  face  without  experiencing  any  ill  effects), 
yet  there  are  many  who  cannot  touch  the  plant 
without  suffering  severe  consequences.      W ,    W. 


Fig.  i2g. — solanum  nigrum  (north  American  var.  known  as  the  huckleberry). 


cupped,  and  the  entire  circumference  of  the 
column  furnished  with  linear,  imbricated  leaves, 
which  finally  form  the  flattish  rosettes  charac- 
teristic of  this  species.  I  am  interested  to  know 
what  is  likely  to  happen  in  such  a  case,  but  fear 
very  much  that  wet  and  frost  may  injure  this 
second  jjrowth.  Some  otlier  members  of  the 
genus  are  by  no  means  in  character  this  season, 
for,  instead  of  being  fully  mature,  with  the 
promise  of  a  good  flowering,  they  appear  as  in 
June,  when  growth  is  natural.     E.   //.  Jenkinn. 


very  distinct  wild  species,  Solanum  guineense  of 
West  Africa  and  Solanum  villosum  of  the  West 
Coast  of  America.  Neither  of  tiieso  wild  species 
bears  edible  berries,  but  this  new  species  bears 
the  most  delicious,  wholesome  and  healthful 
berries  in  the  utmost  profusion  and  always  come 
exactly  true  from  seed."      Luther  Hurbank. 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Burbank  or  any 
other  gardener  sh(udd  liave  in  cultivation  these 
two  Solanums,  and  still  more  so  that  he  should 
think  it  worth  while  to  cross  them,  seeing  that 


SCOTLAND. 

ROSES  IN  SOUTH-WESTERN  SCOTLAND. 
Roses  tliat  are  usually,  but  somewhat  errone- 
ously termed  "  perpetual,"  are  in  this  mild  and 
moist  region  of  Scotland  almost  worthy  of  that 
name.  At  the  present  trying  season  of  winds 
and  rains,  with  occasional  interludes  of  short- 
lived frost,  I  have  many  hne  varieties  in  bloom, 
conspicuous  among  these  being  Margaret  Dick- 
sun  (Howering  through  old  Apple  trees,  and  above 
very  higli  Hawthorn  hedges  at  a  height  of  18 
f^et) ;  Duchess  of  Albany,  a  dark-coloured,  richly 
fragrant  descendant  from  La  France ;  Aimee 
Vibert  and  Mme.  Georges  Bruant,  blooming, 
like  their  Irish  contemporary,  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion, at  an  almost  equal  elevation  ;  Captain  Hay- 
ward,  a  most  valuable,  late  autumn  floweinng 
variety,  whose  importance  at  this  season  can 
hardly  be  overestimated;  J.  B.  Clark,  whose 
plum-coloured  aspect  is  highly  distinctive;  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  the  grandest  of  all  pure  wliite 
Hoses,  though  it  has  but  little  fragrance  ;  Caro- 
Inie  Testout,  Lady  Helen  Stewart,  the  dark- 
shining  Salamander,  Mme.  Fernet  Ducher, 
Papa  Gontier,  and  Bouipiet  d"Or.  The  Kusea 
that  succeed  best  in  this  district  of  Scotland  are 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Chinas,  Rolyanthas, 
Wichuraiana  Hybrids,  especially  Hiawatha, 
Dorothy  Perkins  and  Lady  Gay  j  and,  above  all, 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  the  invaluable 
Hybrid  Teas.  In  tliis  region  we  have  usually  a 
superabundance  of  moisture  in  late  autumn  and 
early  winter.  By  reason  also  of  our  peculiarly 
ptMiiiisnl;\r  situation,  with  the  sea  brin};ing  to  us 
at    iitl    sr;i.-.Mis    from    the    west    the   mitigating 


•  Till-   ii-ue  Jiufkleberrio3 
(Vrtociiiiuiii). 
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influences  of  the  genial  Gulf  Stream,  we  enjoy, 
as  a  general  rule,  an  enviable  immunity  from 
severe  frost.  Even  when  frost  comes  upon 
us  with  abnormal  intensity,  it  is  generally 
accompanied,  and  greatly  mitigated — as  it  was 
last  winter — by  heavy  falls  of  snow.  This  has 
not  infrequently  .proved  the  salvation  of  the 
Austrian.  Persian,  and  Penzance  Briars,  and  the 
more  delicate  Teas. 

Noisette  Roses,  in  Southern  Scotland,  are  not 
conspicuously  successful ;  such  tender  \  arieties  as 
Cloth  of  Gold  and  Marechal  Niel  needing  almost 
invariably  to  be  grown  under  glass.  The  most 
successful  varieties,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, are  Wm.  AUen  Richardson  and  its  radi- 
ant derivative,  Mme.  Pierre  Cochet ;  Aimee 
Vibert,  which  flowers  much  too  late  in  my  garden 
to  be  effective,  JIme.  Alfred  Carriere,  an  almost 
pure  white,  sweetly  fragrant  and  floriferous 
Hybrid  Noisette,  and  Bouquet  d'Or.  Among  Tea 
Roses,  whose  name  is  legion,  those  that  succeed 
best  are  Catherine  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Coral- 
lina,  Anna  Olivier,  Jledea  (a  magnificent  lemon- 
coloured  variety),  Perle  des  Jardins,  Molly  Shar- 
man  Crawford,  Souvenir  de  Stella  Gray,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  and  S.  de  S.  A.  Prince. 

The  most  profuse  bloomers  among  Hybrid  Teas 
are  Viscountess  Folliestone,  Cheshunt  Hybrid, 
the  first  introduction  of  this  race,  still  indispen- 
sable as  a  free-flowering  Rose  of  aspiring  habits  : 
Caroline  Testout,  an  enormous  variety  of  remark- 
able vigour  and  great  floriferousness  ;  and  Clara 
Watson  ;  while  other  notable  Hybrid  Teas  that 
succeed  well  in  Southern  Scotland  are  Gloire 
Lyonnaise,  erroneously  described  as  a  pale 
yellow  variety,  for  it  is  almost  pure  white  ;  Bar- 
dou  Job,  profusely  flowering  with  dark  velvety 
petals,  scarlet  flashing  through  maroon ;  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  with  luminous,  miniature,  crimson 
flowers  ;  Gustave  Regis  and  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher, 
two  of  the  most  charming  French  Hybrid  Teas. 
David  R.   W'tlViamgon. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  Spring  Flowers  at  Belvoir  Castle. 

In  this  hook  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers,  the  head  gar- 
dener to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  has  writ- 
ton  a  very  interesting  and  readable  volume  of  over 
100  pages,  excellently  printed,  and  adorned  with 
32  photographic  views  from  the  author's  camera. 
Although  the  gardens  at  Belvoir  Castle, 
Grantliam,  have  been  famous  for  many  years  for 
their  delightful  displays  of  spring  flowers,  Mr. 
Divers  does  not  confine  himself  to  them,  but 
writes  also  of  the  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs — 
many  of  them  of  great  historic  interest — and  of 
the  kitchen  garden.  The  author  not  only  describes 
the  best  kinds  of  plants  suitable  for  spring  bed- 
ding, but  also  shows  wliat  splendid  effects  can 
be  produced  early  in  the  year  by  judicious  com- 
binations of  bulbous  and  other  plants.  Tulips, 
Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Violas,  Wallflowers,  Forget- 
me-nots,  Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  White  Arabis, 
Yellow  iilyssum.  Daisies,  and  many  other  plants 
are  effectively  used  to  make  Belvoir  Castle  one 
of  tlie  most  attractive  gardens  in  the  kingdom. 
This  practice,  as  Mr.  Divers  tells  us,  was  carried 
out  by  his  predecessor,  the  late  Mr.  W.  Ingram, 
when  only  very  few  gardeners  in  the  kingdom 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind. 

"  Previously,  flower-beds  were  for  the  most  part  bare  of 
plants  in  winter  time,  or  were,  in  some  instances,  covered 
witli  broken  bricks,  broken  coals,  and  small  white  stones. 
Spring-bedding  is  a  great  improvement  on  this  system,  as  the 
beds  are  coveied  with  plants  again  as  soon  as  the  summer 
occupants  are  removed,  and  thus  present  a  green  appear- 
ance all  the  winter,  with  the  addition  of  a  number  of 
flowers  on  many  of  the  plants,  whenever  the  weather  is  not 
too  frosty." 

Mr.  Divers  points  out  that  level  surfaces  do 
not  lend  themselves  so  well  to  landscape  effects 
as  a  wide  range  of  variation  in  altitude  and 
undulation,  and  insists  that  much  may  be  done  by 
artificial  means  to  produce  hills  and  hollows  to  be 

*  Spring  Flowers  at  Belvoir  Castle,  by  W.  H.  Divers. 
(London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.)    Price  53. 


clothed  with  suitable  plants,  including  trees  and 
shrubs  as  well  as  perennials,  herbaceous  plants, 
and  Alpines.  The  development  of  the  garden 
at  Belvoir  has  been  the  work  of  centuries,  prob- 
ably starting  with  Robert  de  Todeni,  the  founder 
of  the  estate,  who  came  over  from  Normandy  in 
1066  with  William  the  Conqueror.     J.   IF. 

*  The  Doum  Palm. 

We  lately  presented  our  readers  (p.  87  of  the 
current  volume)  with  some  particulars  of  Dr. 
E.  Beccari's  monograph  of  the  Palm  genus  Cala- 
mus. Of  no  less  interest  is  his  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Doum  Palm,  or,  rather. 
Palms,  published  in  a  periodical  not  likely  to 
come  under  the  notice  of  many  of  our  readers. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  there  is  only  one 
species  of  Doum  Palm,  namely  Hyphsne  the- 
baica. .  though  it  was  known  that  there  were 
several  species  of  Hyphsene  ;  but  Dr.  Beccari  de- 
scribes and  figures  about  a  dozen  new  species, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that,  taking  the  whole 
of  Africa,  the  species  are  numerous,  certainly 
e.vceeding  50.  Preceding  the  descriptive  part  is 
an  account  of  the  products  of  the  Doum 
Palms,  all  of  which  are  very  valuable,  though 
the  qualities  of  the  fibre,  fruit,  and  seed  vary  in 
different  species.  The  species  are  spread  over 
the  whole  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa, 
from  mid-Egypt  to  Natal ;  some  also  occur  in 
Senegal,  in  the  west,  and  in  the  district  of  Bornu 
and  also  in  the  region  of  Lake  Tchad  in  Central 
Africa.  But,  strange  to  say.  as  mentioned  in 
our  recent  notice  (p.  265)  of  Durand's  Flora  of 
the  Congo  Free  State,  the  author  had  no  reliable 
record  of  any  species  occurring  within  that  vast 
area.  However,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the  Kew 
Herbarium  named  H.  thebaica,  from  Gondo- 
koro,  British  East  Africa,  close  on  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  the  Congo,  collected  by 
JI.  T.  Dawe."  Outside  Africa  the  genus 
Hyphsene  is  represented  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon, and  more  numerously  in  Madagascar 
and  Arabia.  A  very  remarkable  species  exists 
in  the  last-named  country,  to  which  Df.  Beccari 
has  given  the  provisional  name  of  H.  leptans. 
It  is  described  by  the  collector  as  having  a  trunk 
only  about  a  foot  high,  but  already  branched  with 
the"  branches  lying  on  the  ground.  It  was  col- 
lected by  W.  Lunt  on  Theodore  Bent's  expedi- 
tion in  i894,  and  is  preserved  in  the  Kew  Her- 
barium. At  present  the  new  species  are  mainly 
distinguislied  by  the  fruit,  which  varies  greatly 
in  shape  and  size.  Some  are  Pear-shaped,  others 
are  broadest  at  the  base  or  in  the  middle,  whilst 
others,  again,  are  oblong  or  almost  spherical.  In 
size  the  fruit  varies  from  1^  inch  to  3^  inches  in 
its  greatest  diameter. 

t  The  Cultivation  and  Preparation 
OF  Para  Rubber. 

To  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson  belongs  the  distinction 
of  having,  some  four  years  ago,  written  the  first 
treatise  devoted  exclusively  to  Rubber.  As  might 
have  been  expected,  when  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  rubber  industry  and  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  text-book  were  considered,  the  first 
edition  was  soon  exhausted. 

The  present,  second,  edition  has  been 
thoroughly  revised  and  extended  to  include  a 
wider  range  of  information.  The  statistics 
relating  to  rubber  afford  the  raw  material 
for  a  striking  chapter  in  the  romance  of 
modern  industry.  From  1770,  when  Priestly 
recommended  its  use  for  erasing  lead-pencil 
marks,  till  the  twenties  of  last  century, 
when  Macintosh  began  to  manufacture  water- 
proofs, the  use  of  rubber  was  remarkably  limited. 
The  extension  of  its  employment  dates  from  1836, 
when  Thomas  Hancock  discovered  that  crude  rub- 
ber, cut  up,  pressed  and  heated,  could  be  moulded 

*  Le  Palme  dam  od  Hijpluene,  a  piii  specialmente  quelle 
dell'Affrica  Italiana.  Agricoltura  Coloniale,  Anno  ii.,  1908, 
pp.  137-183.  The  Doum  Palms  or  Hyphiene,  and  more 
particularly  those  of  Italian  Africa. 

t  The  Cultiralinn  and  Preparation  of  Para  B  tbber,  by 
W.  H.  Johnson,  F.L.S.  (London  :  Crosby,  Lockwood  &  Son.) 
7s.  6d. 


into  almost  any  shape,  and  when,  in  1874,  the 
method  of  vulcanising  rubber  by  heating  and 
treating  it  with  sulphur  was  discovered. 

From  that  date  the  imports  of  rubber  into  this 
country  have  increased  enormously,  and  on  the 
whole  steadilv.  from  about  150.000  cwts.  in  1874 
to  194.000  in  1886,  430.000  in  1896,  and  600,000 
in  1906. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  of  the  rubber  con- 
sumed throughout  the  world  in  1906,  al- 
most one-half  was  derived  from  rubber  im- 
ported into  this  country.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  more  than  half  of  the  rubber 
used  is  Para  rubber,  that  is,  material  de- 
rived from  the  latex  of  species  of  Hevea,  and 
chiefly  from  that  of  H.  brasiliensis.  Now  that  so 
much  capital  and  industry  are  being  put  into  the 
cultivation  of  rubber-producing  trees,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  attempts  to  produce  rubber 
synthetically.  Already  various  "  rubber  substi- 
tutes," manufactured  from  the  seeds  of  Poppy, 
Rape,  Flax.  &c.,  are  in  use  for  mixing  with  crude 
rubber  for  special  manufactures;  but,  so  far,  all 
attempts  at  the  artificial  manufacture  of  the 
genuine  article  have  failed.  He  would  be  a 
rash  man,  however,  and  one  ignorant  of  the 
wonderful  fertility  of  resource  of  organic  chemis- 
try who  predicts  that  synthetic  rubber  is  an  im- 
possibility. The  main  reason  why  its  manufac- 
ture is  lilvely  to  prove  difficult  lies  in  the  fact 
tliat  rubber  is  not  a  single  substance,  but  a  mix- 
ture of  complex  compounds  such  as  proteins, 
resins  and  caoutchouc.  The  significance  to  the 
tree  of  the  latex  from  which  crude  rubber 
is  prepared  is  doubtful.  Most  authorities 
regard  it  as  a  waste  product  of  vegetable 
metabolism;  but  the  author,  having  regard  to 
its  widespread  distribution  in  plants,  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  plays  some  part,  albeit 
a  small  part,  in  the  economy  of  plants.  Mr. 
Jolinson  has  given  a  most  comprehensive  account 
of  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  cul- 
tivation and  preparation  of  rubber,  and  brings 
out  incidentally  the  prominent  part — -on  which 
we  have  more  than  once  insisted  in  these  pages — 
played  by  British  colonies,  particularly  by  Ceylon 
and  Malaya,  in  introducing  rubber  plants  for 
cultivation. 

From  his  estimates  of  cost  it  would  appear 
that  the  cultivation  of  rubber  is  an  extraordin- 
arily profitable  industry  ;  but  as  to  whether  at 
the  present  prices  of  ruiiber  shares  it  is  a  profit- 
able investment  the  author  is  properly  sUent. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  Mr.  Johnson 
has"  written  an  admirable  book,  interesting  not 
only  to  the  expert  but  also  to  the  layman  who 
takes  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  of  commerce. 

'  Dutch  Bulbs  and  Gardens. 

Few  could  describe  Dutch  gardens  and  their 
bulbs  in  a  more  sympathetic  manner  than  Miss 
SUberrad.  The  reader  does  not  penetrate  far 
into  that  portion  of  this  interesting  book  with- 
out discovering  that  everything  Dutch  has  for 
her  a  peculiar  charm.  Perhaps  for  that  reason 
she  voyaged  to  Amsterdam  in  a  leisurely-trading 
Dutch  vessel. 

It  may  be  that  it  is  owing  to  her  proclivity  for 
the  Dutch  that  the  purely  English  horticulturist 
will  not  find  much  to  suit  his  insular  tastes.  But 
then  the  book  is  about  the  bulb  gardens  of  Hol- 
land, and  certainly  little  transpires  in  these  that 
is  forgotten.  We  are  told  how  Crocuses  and 
winter  -Aconites  are  produced ;  all  about  Ane- 
mones and  Ranunculi,  wdiich  the  authoress  is 
grieved  to  see  so  little  thought  of  at  home.  How 
the  less  hardy  bulbs  are  protected  in  winter,  and 
the  diseased  are  rogued  in  summer,  by  work- 
men protected  with  umbrellas  and  armed  with 
implements  with  which  they  uproot  the  offend- 
ing plant.  How  flower-spikes  and  blooms  are  de- 
stroyed in  order  that  the  bulbs  may  be  strength- 
ened, with  detailed  accounts  of  their  harvesting, 
storing,  and  propagation.    But  these  and  kindred 

*  Dutch  Biilhs  a'Lt  GardenSy  painted  by  Mima  Nixon, 
described  by  Una  Silberrad  and  Sophie  Lyali,  (London  ; 
Adam  and  Charles  Black.)    Price  7s.  6tl 
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-fa-cts  are  little  more  than  incidents  which 
meet  us  in  our  passage  through  a  gallery  of 
pleasantly-arranged  word-pictures.  Miss  Silberrad 
is  a  free-and-easy  writer,  possessed  of  many 
-adjectives,  which  are  selected  with  due  effect. 
True,  she  just  escapes  being  irreverent  once  or 
■twice,  misquotes  Gerarde,  to  his  hurt,  and  while 
her  Parkinsonian  allusions  are  pleasant  reading, 
the  difficulty  of  recognising  Sprekelia  formosis- 
sima  and  Pancratium  maritiraum  in  their  quaint, 
early  designations  is  as  perplexing  to  the  ordinary 
reader  as  they  are  to  her.  *'  The  Aristocrat  of 
the  Bulb  Garden,"  as  the  Tulip  is  called,  is  one 
of  the  pleasantest  chapters.  Miss  Silberrad, 
it  may  be  noted,  favours  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
as  introducer  of  the  Tulip,  from  Vienna,  in 
1577.  Gerarde,  of  course,  implies  that  his  friend 
Oarret  was  the  man,  and  Clusius,  who  gives  the 
■dates  of  the  flowering  of  the  several  varieties  he 
cultivated  in  Vienna,  has  none  earlier  than  1585. 
Irises   are   treated    after  the    same   manner   as 


The  frontispiece,  a  view  in  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  the  Het  Loo,  recalls  some  of  the  coloured 
illustrations  of  90  years  ago.  Some  of  the  othera 
are  delightfully  Dutch,  "  The  Promise  of 
Spring,"  for  instance,  and  a  "  Boatload  of  Fra- 
grance." "  A  Dutch  Garden  in  Spring,"  "  Dar- 
win Tulips,"  "  Hyacinths  on  Sand,"  and  "  Here 
are  Tulips  for  You  "  are  remarkable  for  colour- 
ing. The  reproductions  are  beyond  praise,  and 
the  book  is  produced  in  A.  &  C.  Black's  weU- 
known  style. 


HARDY  HEATHS. 

(Concluded  from  page  259.) 

E.  Veitchii. — This  hybrid  between  E.  arborea 
and  E.  lusitanica  is  figured  in  the  OarcUners^ 
Chronicle,  April  15,  1905.  It  was  introduced 
some  six  or  seven  years  ago  by  Messrs,  Robert 
Veitch  &  Sons,  of  Exeter.    The  white  flowers  are 


18  inches  in  height.     It  flowers  in  autumn,  the 
colour  being  bright  reddish-purple. 

C.^LLUNA  VULGARIS. — The  Ling  or  common 
Heather  is  closely  allied  to  the  Ericas,  the 
distinction  being  that  in  Calluna,  in  addition  to 
the  calyx,  which  consists  of  four,  coloured  sepals 
concealing  a  bell-shaped  corolla,  there  are  four 
bracts  suggestive  of  an  outer  calyx.  The  true 
Erica  has  a  calyx  of  four,  green  sepals.  This  dis- 
tinction is  not  considered  sufficient  by  many  bota- 
nists to  warrant  a  second  generic  name,  hence  the 
name  of  Erica  vulgaris  given  by  Linnseus  is  often 
preferred.  In  the  British  Isles  thousands  of  acres 
on  moor,  common,  and  mountain  side  are  clothed 
with  Heather,  providing  cover  for  game  and 
honey  for  bees.  The  plants  vary  considerably' 
in  growth,  12  inches  to  3  feet  being  about  the 
average,  although  sometimes  they  reach  a  height 
of  6  feet.  In  contrast  with  these  comparatively 
tall-growing  forms,  there  are  the  low-growing 
moss-like    varieties    a    few    inches    high.       The 


Fig.    130. — THE    UPPER   TERRACE    OR    ITALIAN    GARDEN    AT    BOWOOD, 

.(See  p.  298.) 


itlwt^gtafh  l>y  H,  N.  Auiff. 


Tulips,  and  Daffodils  likewise,  while  Crown  Im- 
perials and  other  I'ritillaries  find  a  corner. 
Tuberous  Begonias  are  not  much  grown  in  Hol- 
land. The  authoress  makes  the  astonishing 
statement  that  they  were  originally  introduced 
from  Jamaica  ! 

Miss  Lyall's  part  nf  the  book  consists  of  appen- 
dices, the  first  of  which  is  a  translation  of  almost 
the  whole  of  St.  Simon's  Des  Jacintkcs,  ch  leur 
anaiomie,  reprodtirtion  H  ruUurc  The  original 
is  a  duodecimo  published  in  1768.  Though  only 
of  slight  value  to  the  British  cultivator  as  a 
guide  to  bulb  growing,  many  will  be  grateful, 
as  they  were  to  Bradley,  for  rescuing  Dr. 
Beale's  rare  tract  from  oblivion,  to  have,  what 
at  one  period  was  esteemed  a  choice  monograph, 
placed  within  their  reach.  Other  appendices  re- 
late to  the  Tulip  and  Hyacinth  trade  of  bygone 
days.  The  illustralinns  from  paintings  of  Miss 
Mima    Nixon    are    well    worthy    the    letterpress. 


produced  freely  from  March  to  May.  The  one 
fault  of  this,  otherwise  charming,  hybrid 
is  that  it  is,  if  anything,  more  tender  than 
either  of  its  parents.  Last  winter  at  Kew 
nearly  all  the  plants  were  killed  to  the 
ground.  They  have,  however,  produced  plenty 
of  strong  growths  from  the  base.  Fortunately, 
treacherous  winters  such  as  that  of  1908-9  do 
not  occur  frequently.  Beside  its  usefulness 
for  outdoor  cultivation,  E.  Veitchii  is  a  valu- 
able, early  spring-flowering,  pot  plant,  either  in 
5-inch  (48  size)  pot^s,  or  larger  ones.  Bushy  speci- 
mens in  12  inch  pots  are  extremely  showy  for 
the  cool  conservatory  or  corridors. 

E.  Watsonii. — Originally  found  growing  wild 
in  the  south-west  of  England,  E.  Watsonii 
is  generally  supposed  to  l)e  ;i  natural  hybrid 
between  E.  ciliaris  and  E.  Tetralix.  In  habit  it 
more  resembles  the  first  named  parent,  the 
growths    being    tall    and    slender.    12    inches    to 


leaves  are  small ;  the  purplish-lilac  blossoms 
appear  from  July  to  September,  lasting  on  the 
plants  in  good  condition  for  a  considerable  period. 
It  is  also  valuable  for  cutting  to  use  for 
decoration  in  winter.  The  double  variety 
is  found  wild  in  Cornwall,  and  the  hoary  form 
var.  tomentosa  on  Moseley  Common.  The  varie- 
ties are  both  numerous  and  varied  in  habit  and 
colour  of  the  flowers.  Many  of  these  forms  have 
been  given  distinctive  names,  more  or  less  de- 
scriptive of  the  vari.ition.  Alba  is  the  popular 
White  Heather,  for  which  there  is  a  considerable 
demand  in  a  cut  state,  and  whose  flowers  are  at 
their  best  in  August;  other  varietal  names  are 
alba  aurea,  alba  minor,  alba  pilosa.  alba  pros- 
trata,  alba  p\imila,  alba  rigida,  and  alba  Serlei,  a 
splendid  upright-growing  variety  with  rich  green 
leaves  and  pure  white  blossoms  produced  in  Sep- 
tember. Amongst  the  numerous  varieties,  slb:i 
tomentosa  is  the  most  free-flowerini:  of  the  whito 
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forms ',  as  the  name  implies,  the  stems  and 
leaves  are  tomentose,  covered  with  hairs.  Alba 
spicata  and  alba  tenella,  a  strong  grower. 
All  the  foregoing  have  white  flowers.  Al- 
portii,  upright  in  habit,  tall  grower,  rich  red 
flowers ;  argentea,  silvery  leaves  ;  aspera,  coppery 
leaves;  aurea,  the  "Golden-leaved  Heath"; 
carnea,  flesh-coloured ;  coccinea,  cuprea,  with  a 
distinct  golden-bronze  tint  in  the  foliage  ;  decum- 
bens,  dumosa,  elata,  fiore  pleno,  a  charming  free- 
flow-ering  double  variety  with  purplish-lilac  blos- 
soms; l^oxii,  a  dwarf  moss-like  variety — old  speci- 
mens form  a  perfectly  green,  moss-like  cushion 
speckled  with  purplish-lilac  flowers  in  August 
and  September;  Hammondii,  white;  hypnoides, 
low-growing,  moss-like  shoots;  lanulosa,  minima, 
a  small  form  of  the  type  ;  pygmsea,  a  compact- 
"  growing  form ;  rosea,  rubra ;  serotina,  spica 
brevis,  spica  longis,  tenuis,  deeper  in  colour  than 
the  type  and  more  branching  in  habit;  tenuifolia, 
and  variabilis. 

Dabcecia  polifolia. — The  popular  names  of  this 
plant  are  the  "  Irish  Heath  "  and  "  St.  Dabeoc's 
Heath."  It  is  a  widely  distributed  plant,  occur- 
ring in  Iraland,  specially  abundantly  in  Con- 
nemara.  Spain,  Portugal,  the  west  of  France, 
and  the  Azores.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to 
2  feet  in  height  and  is  very  floriferous,  being 
clothed  with  purple  flowers  from  June  to  Septem- 
ber. These  are  drooping,  borne  on  upright 
terminal  racemes,  loosely  arranged ;  a  single 
raceme  being  as  much  as  7  inches  in  length  and 
bearing  20  elegant  blossoms.  The  plants  are 
evergreen,  the  leaves  green  above  and  white 
beneath.  There  are  three  synonyms  for  this 
plant — D.  cantabrica,  C.  Koch.,  Andromeda 
Dabcecia,  L.,  and  Menziesia  polifolia,  Juss.  The 
varieties  are  alba,  white ;  bicolor,  purple  and 
white ;  purpurea,  deeper  in  colour  than  the  type ; 
and  pygmaea,  a  small,  dense-growing  form. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last-named,  these  are 
similar  in  habit  to  the  species.     A.  0. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUBT    REGISTER. 


PLUM  DECAISNE. 
This  variety  is  not  so  good  in  flavour  this 
somewhat  indifferent  season.  I  accordingly  tried 
it  for  cooking,  and  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
its  good  quality  when  cooked  in  a  pudding.  The 
flesh  is  yellow,  and  almost  as  good  as  Washing- 
ion,  which  I  consider  the  best  Plum  for  pud- 
dings, if  Gages  are  not  to  be  had.  Decaisne  is 
not  much  grown,  for  some  reason  which  I  have 
failed  to  discover.  It  is  mentioned  in  Scott's 
Orcliardist,  second  edition,  which  is  not  dated, 
but  was  certainly  printed  before  1876.  Decaisne 
is  there  described  as  *'  One  size,  one  quality, 
September  to  October.  Fruit  shortly  oval,  skin 
yellow  speckled  with  red,  flesh  freestone,  yel- 
low, juicy,  melting,  and  of  excellent  quality; 
shoots  smoothish.  A  French  Plum  of  1860.  de- 
scribed as  being  of  first-rate  quality,  dessert." 
The  tree  grows  and  bears  well  here  on  a  wall 
with  a  S.E.  a.spect,  and  the  fruit  was  gathered 
on  October  14,  but  would  have  hung  longer.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  very  useful  variety  for  the  end  of 
the  season,  and  in  favourable  years  I  have  used 
it  for  dessert.  IF.  II.  DiveTS,  Belvoir  Castle 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

SOME  OLD  GOOD  APPLES. 

Amongst  old  varieties  which  still  grow  viger- 
ously  and  crop  well  and  that  ilr.  Brotherston 
might  have  in.stanced  to  show  that  Mr.  Knight's 
theory  as  to  the  decadence  of  Apple  varieties  was 
not  of  universal  application,  are  Emperor 
Alexander,  Hambledon  Deux-ans.  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Fearn's  Pippin, 
Adams's  Pearmain,  Red  Quarrenden,  Blen- 
heim Pippin  and  Cockle  Pippia.  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  varieties  still  widely 
grown,  yet  they  were  in  cultivation  long  before 
1834.  Some  Apples  like  the  old  Hawthornden, 
displaced  by  Stirling  Castle  and  others ;  IManx 
Codlin,  largely  displaced  by  Lord  Suffield; 
were  comparatively  weak  or  sparse  growing 
\arieties,  but  heavy  croppers.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  these,  when  left  to  produce  heavy 
crops  year  after  year  with  very  little  manuring, 
eventually  became  weakened,  or  were  ousted  by 
larger  fruiters.  There  are^  few  varieties  of  Apple 
that  will  not  endure  for  generations  if  proper 
cultivation    is    given    them.       A.    D. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bautlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Foku,  Fencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Hard-ivooded  plants. — These  plants  will  re- 
quire especial  care  and  attention  from  now  until 
the  spring  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition. 
Insect  pests  rarely  attack  hard-w^ooded  plants, 
and  mildew  is  the  chief  disease  to  which  they 
are  liable.  The  simplest  method  of  dealing  with 
mildew  is  to  dust  the  affected  parts  with  flowers 
of  sulphur.  In  order  that  the  sulphur  may  ad- 
here to  the  foliage,  the  plant  should  be  slightly 
sprayed  with  water.  As  mildew  is  influenced  by 
cold  draughts,  or  a  close  atmosphere,  plants 
which  are  wintered  in  a  light,  airy  structure,  in 
which  fire-heat  is  cnly  employed  when  absolutely 
necessary,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  subject  to  attacks 
of  it.  Water  must  be  afforded  with  extreme 
care,  but  whilst  hard-wooded  plants  are  better 
kept  a  little  on  the  dry  side  during  the  winter 
months,  they  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
become  dry  at  the  roots,  for,,  with  these  plants, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  Ericas,  root-action 
is  rarely  altogether  inactive. 

Fj-eesias. — A  small  batch  of  the  more  forward 
plants  may  be  moved  into  a  warm  house,  but 
they  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture than  50°,  or  they  will  fail  to  flower.  Place 
the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible  to  in- 
duce sturdy  growth  and  dwarf  foliage.  During 
the  growing  season  the  Freesia  requires  plentiful 
supplies  of  water.  Aft'ord  supports  to  the  foliage 
of  the  later  batches  as  soon  as  the  shoots  are  a 
few  inches  high. 

AquUegia. — The  new  hybrid  Columbines  are 
useful  subjects  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  in  spring-time.  The  largest  crowns 
should  be  lifted  carefully,  potted  into  pots  of  a 
suitable  size,  and  the  pots  plunged  in  ashes. 
Aftord  protection  to  the  plants  during  severe 
frosts.  When  growth  recommences  in  the  spring 
they  should  be  brought  into  a  warm  house  to 
flower. 

Campanula  media  may  be  treated  In  the  same 
manner  as  Aquilegias.  After  being  potted,  both 
the  Campanulas  and  the  Columbines  should  be 
kept  moist  at  tlip  root3,  and  when  growth  has 
started  freely  they  should  be  assisted  by  weak 
doses  of  manure  water. 

Humea  cJcf/ans. — This  plant  should  never  be 
allowed  to  become  root-bound  until  in  its  final 
pot.  A  suitable  soil  for  seedling  Humeas  is  com- 
posed of  three  parts  loam,  with  one  of  leaf-soil, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  sand  or  lime  rubble,  or 
broken  charcoal.  Keep  the  plants  in  a  cool 
house  where  they  will  be  exposed  to  light  and 
air.  and  apply  water  at  the  root  only  when  neces- 
sary, keeping  the  foliage  dry. 


and  levelled  before  planting.  If  there  is  a  choice 
of  soils,  a  good  and  rather  retentive  loam  is  the 
best,  but  small  fruits  will  succeed  in  almost  any 
ordinary  soil,  and  in  most  situations.  The  most 
prohtable  plan  for  the  main  crop  is  to  plant 
bushes,  but  in  addition  to  this.  Gooseberries  and 
Ked  Currants  should  be  grown  on  north  walls,  or 
on  strained  wires  as  cordons.  As  a  rule  the 
Currants  will  be  best  on  a  north  wall,  for  in  this 
situation  the  fruit  will  hang  late  and  thus  the  sea- 
son will  be  lengthened.  Some  of  the  late  sorts  of 
Gooseberries,  such  as  Warrington,  should  also  be 
grown  on  a  cool  wall,  but  dessert  Gooseberries 
of  the  best  quality  are  better  grown  on  wires 
in  an  open  situation.  A  convenient  system  is  to 
have  the  cordon  Gooseberries  on  wires  enclosing 
the  remainder  of  the  small  fruits,  so  that  the  up- 
rights serve  as  supports  to  the  netting  in  the 
summer.  In  this  manner  all  the  bushes  are 
enclosed  with  a  minimum  of  labour.  In  plant- 
ing small  bushes,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  grow  rapidly,  therefore,  unless  it  is  intended 
to  remove  alternate  bushes  in  a  year  or  two,  it 
is  of  no  advantage  to  plant  closely ;  a  distance  of 
6  feet  between  each  will  not  be  too  much  to 
allow  for  proper  attention  being  given  to  the 
bushes  and  for  the  cleaning  and  hoeing  of  the 
ground.  Boskoop  Giant,  Lee's  Prolific,  and 
Black  Naples  are  reliable  varieties  of  Black  Cur- 
rants, and  The  Comet,  Cherry  (La  Versaillaise), 
Red  Dutch,  and  La  Constante  are  four,  good,  red 
varieties  which  will  yield  fruit  over  a  long 
season,  while  Versailles  and  Transparent  are  good 
white  varieties.  If  Gooseberries  are  want'Cd 
."specially  for  dessert  fruits,  a  number  of  early 
mid-season  and  late  varieties  must  be  planted 
in  various  situations. 


THE   HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  Kir^c-;  Esq..  Eastwell 

Park,  Kent. 

Planting  Currant  and  Gooseherry  hushes. — A 
plot  of  ground  devoted  exclusively  to  these  useful 
fruits  is  found  in  most  gardens,  and  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  arrange  to  have  always  some  young 
trees  coming  on,  either  to  replace  failures  or  for 
planting  up  a  new  garden  or  portion  of  garden. 
If  these  are  propagated  at  home,  some  will  hav8 
been  transplanted  from  the  cutting  bed  last  year, 
and  should  now  be  iiseful  bushes  for  mak- 
ing a  permanent  plantation.  Where  birds  are 
troublesome,  this  should  be  borne  in  mmd  when 
selecting  a  piece  of  ground,  so  that  protection 
can  be  conveniently  afforded  during  periods 
when  it  is  necessary.  Protection  is  essential 
for  Gooseberries,  for,  apart  from  the  toll  taken 
by  birds  in  the  fruit  season,  the  tomtits  and  bull- 
finches often  attack  the  buds  in  the  spring,  and 
in  the  absence  of  protection  by  netting  or  other 
means,  the  prospects  of  a  crop  might  be  ruined. 
For  bush  fruits  the  ground  should  be  treated 
more  liberally  than  is  desirable  in  the  case  of 
Apples  or  Plums,  but  if  the  plot  has  been  used 
for  vegetable  cultivation  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, very  little  further  preparations  will  be 
necessary.  Having  chosen  the  site,  the  ground 
should  be  deeply  dug  or  bastard-trenched,  dig- 
ging in  plenty  of  rotten  manure  and  leaving  the 
surface  rough  for  a  few  days.  It  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage if  the  ground  has  been  trenched  some 
time  previously,  since  it  will  have  settled 
down.  Nevertheless,  the  work  may  be  done 
now,    but    the    ground    should    be    trodden    firm 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Celery. — Although  this  crop  has  grown  re- 
markably well  during  the  present  season,  there 
have  been  few  opportunities  for  earthing-up  the 
plants  in  weather  conditions  favourable  for  the 
operation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  on  wet, 
heavy  land.  Much  depends  upon  the  circum- 
stances under  whicli  the  earthing-up  is  carried 
out,  for  if  these  are  not  favourable  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  Celery  is  depreciated;  There- 
fore, as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  culti- 
vators should  wait  for  suitable  conditions.  All 
blanching  operations  should  be  carried  out  at  fre- 
quent intervals,  this  being  far  better  than  apply- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  earth  to  the  stem  at  any 
ono  time.  It  will  be  safe  to  leave  the  earthing 
up  of  the  latest  plants  for  another  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  but,  in  the  meantime,  the  plants 
must  be  kept  clean  by  removing  all  superfluous 
growths,  decayed  leaves,  or  weeds  that  may  be 
present.  It  will  not  be  safe  after  this  date  to 
use  brown  paper  for  blanching  Celery,  as  so  thin 
a  covering  would  not  protect  the  plants  from 
frost.  At  the  same  time  the  advantage  of 
using  brown  paper  has  been  obvious  during  the 
present  wet  season  :  not  only  is  the  operation  less 
costly,  but  tho  quality  of  the  blanching  is 
superior,  provided  a  little  soofc  is  sprinkled  aboufc 
the  stem  of  the  plant  to  prevent  injury  from 
worms  and  slugs.  During  the  past  season  I  have 
made  a  trial  of  tho  various  varieties  of  Celery,  to 
determine  which  is  tho  best  both  for  exhibition 
purposes  and  for  home  use.  It  is  perhaps  not  al- 
together becoming  of  me  to  state  that  there  is  no 
variety  to  equal  that  which  I  introduced  some 
few  years  ago  under  tho  name  of  Aldenham  Pink  ; 
but  this  is  my   experience. 

CeJer'iac. — If  the  late  plants  of  this  crop  havo 
not  been  already  lifted  and  stored,  this  work 
should  bo  done  at  once,  as  the  routs  are  Habj?.'  to 
be  injured  by  the  fir.sfc  severe  frost.  Trim  back 
the  long  roots  and  growths,  and  store  the  Celeriac 
in  sand  or  ashes  in  a  cool  place  free  from  frost. 

Lettuces. — Any  plants  of  White  Cos  Lettuce  in 
the  open  should  be  lifted  and  stored  under  glass. 
Plants  from  the  latest  sowing  should  be  ready 
for  pricking  out  in  unheated  frames.  In  order 
to  obtain  a  constant  supply  during  winter  and 
spring,  a  small  quantity  of  seed  of  both  Cos  and 
Cabbage  varieties  should  be  sown  at  the  present 
time.  Sow  the  seed  in  boxes  and  raise  the  seed- 
lings in  gentle  heat. 

Other  salads. — Sow  seeds  of  the  Silver  Skinned 
Onion  for  salad  purposes  and  place  roots  of 
Chervil  in  boxes  under  glass.  Box  up  some  roots 
of  Mint  and  Tarragon  to  furnish  a  supply  in 
winter. 
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FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  H.  HAEtKiss,  Fruit  Foieiiidii,  Royal  Gaidens,  Frogmore. 

yifj!i. — These  fruits  are  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  dessert  table  at  this  season,  and  the  latest 
trees  should  be  encouraged  to  furnish  a  supply 
of  fruits  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  To 
do  this,  the  house  should  be  kept  dry,  and  it 
will  be  advisable  to  allow  a  little  heat  to  circu- 
late in  the  hot- water  pipes  whenever  the  weather 
is  cold  or  wet.  The  trees  should  be  given  very 
little  water,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  too  dry  at  the  roots.  Keep  the  ventila- 
tors open  always,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
outside  weather  conditions.  Any  trees  which 
have  given  unsatisfactory  results  should  be  at- 
tended to.  The  Fig  needs  a  restricted  root  run, 
and  does  best  in  a  shallow,  well-drained,  inside 
border.  If  the  trees  are  making  gross  wood, 
the  roots  must  be  partly  lifted,  and,  if  necessary, 
given  a  smaller  rooting  spa^e.  Great  care  must 
be  exercised  not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than 
is  necessary,  as  the  Fig  resents  root  disturbance. 
Examine  the  drainage,  and  see  that  it  is  in  pro- 
per order.  Mix  plenty  of  old  mortar  rubble  and 
broken  bricks  in  the  new  soil,  and  make  the 
border  firm. 

Early  pot  Fig  trees. — Some  of  the  earliest  trees 
should  be  selected  and  got  ready  for  placing  in 
the  forcing-house  early  in  November.  For 
success  in  forcing  Figs,  the  trees  must 
be  perfectly  healthy,  and  must  have  been 
forced  more  or  less  in  former  years.  The 
most  suitable  trees  for  this  purpose  are 
those  having  hard  and  well-matured  shoots  of 
medium  strength.  Little  pruning  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  growth  was  properly  stopped  and 
regulated  during  the  growing  season,  but  any 
weak  shoots  may  be  removed  and  the  trees 
trained  into  shape,  which  may  be  done  in  large 
measure  by  tying  out  those  branches  which  are 
close  together.  See  that  the  trees  are  quite  free 
from  insect  pests  before  placing  them  indoors.  A 
weak  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur,  applied 
carefully  with  a  soft  brush,  is  a  suitable  specific, 
unless  the  trees  are  affected  with  scale,  when 
more  vigorous  measures  must  be  taken.  The 
utmost  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  application 
of  insecticides  not  to  damage  the  young 
fruits.  Forcing  must  be  done  very  gradu- 
ally, till  both  shoots  and  roots  are  active.  A 
temperature  of  45°  or  50°  will  be  ample  for  a 
few  weeks,  and,  if  this  can  be  maintained  with- 
out the  use  of  fire-heat,  so  much  the  better.  It 
will  be  better  to  dispense  with  a  hot-bed  till 
growth  is  active,  as  this  may  cause  the  plants  to 
grow  too  quickly,  to  the  prejudice  of  good  fruit- 
ing. Spray  the  trees  lightly  with  clear  water  on 
fine  mornings,  but  avoid  excessive  moisture  in 
the  house,  as  this,  with  the  absence  of  fire-heat, 
will  cause  a  cold,  stagnant  atmosphere.  Water 
must  also  be  applied  to  the  roots  with  care, 
especially  if  they  have  been  repotted  this  sea- 
son. jMake  sure  that  moisture  is  needed  before 
it  is  given,  then  give  sufficient  to  soak  the  soil 
thoroughly.  About  the  middle  of  Decem- 
ber the  trees  may  be  plunged  in  a  hot-bed, 
made  of  leaves  and  stable  litter  in  equal  propor- 
tions. The  materials  should  have  been  pre- 
viously turned  several  times  to  allow  the 
gases  of  fermentation  to  escape.  It  will  then  form 
a  hot- bed  with  a  temperature  of  about  60°  or 
65°,  which  will  be  sufficient  till  growth  is  active. 
A  house  not  too  roomy,  and  having  a  southern 
aspect,  is  the  most  suitable  structure  for  early 
Figs. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  lo  Sir  FnvttND  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslc-e,  Sussex. 

Planting  Roses. — Roses  will  grov/  fairly  well 
in  most  kinds  of  soils,  but  the  question  of  the' 
staple  is  very  important,  as  in  some  kinds 
of  ground  the  plants  will  flourish  well  for  30 
years  or  more,  whilst  in  others,  even  with 
the  best  cultural  management,  they  last 
well  for  a  few  years  only.  Ground  intended  foi" 
the  planting  of  Roses  cannot  be  prepared 
with  too  much  care.  It  should  be  trenched 
deeply  and  plenty  of  rich  manure  incor- 
porated with  it,  using  cow  dung  if  the  tex- 
ture is  light.  The  manure  should  be  well  broken 
up  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  If  the 
ground  is  wet  and  requires  Jrnining  this  must 
be  attended  to,  as  the  roots  of  Roses,  in  common 
with  other  plants,  will  not  grow  in  a  water- 
logged     soil.       Any      large      clods      should      be 


broken  finely,  but  if  the  soil  is  of  a  light,  sandy 
character  some  heavy  loam  should  be  incor- 
porated at  the  time  of  digging.  In  preparing 
beds  for  Roses,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
large  beds  are  more  effective  than  smaller  ones, 
and  that  fancy  designs  are  not  to  be  preferred 
to  square,  oblong,  or  round  beds.  It  is  better  to 
plant  each  bed  with  one,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few 
varieties  only.  If  the  plants  are  received  from 
the  nursery  before  it  is  convenient  to  plant  them 
they  should  be  unpacked  and  laid  on  damp  soil, 
preferably  where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  sun- 
shine or  drying  winds.  When  planting,  examine 
the  roots  and  remove  with  a  sharp  knife  all 
damaged  or  diseased  portions.  Make  the  holes  of 
suflJicient  size  to  accommodate  the  roots  when 
they  are  spread  out  evenly.  Cover  the  roots  with 
some  of  the  finer  particles  of  soil  and  plant  firmly. 
After  the  planting  is  finished,  spread  some  litter 
over  the  roots  in  order  to  protect  them  from  frost. 
Tea  varieties  should  be  given  the  warmest  posi- 
tions, and  on  no  account  should  they  be  planted 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  It  is  a  suitable  time  to 
plant  wall  Roses,  treating  the  soil  in  the  manner 
recommended  in  the  case  of  beds.  Established 
Roses  on  walls  should  be  detached  ^nd  pruned  if 
they  require  it.  It  is  best  to  untie  all  the 
branches,  as  this  allows  of  the  pruning  being 
done  more  easily,  and  of  the  shoots  being  regu- 
lated afresh.  Established  Roses  in  beds  are  often 
benefited  by  being  lifted  so  that  the  ground  can 
be  manured  and  dug  deeply.  Whilst  rejuvenat- 
ing the  plants,  this  treatment  will  only  slightly 
affect  their  flowering  in  the  following  season. 
Where  mildew  exists  the  plants  must  be  dressed 
with  flowers  of  sulphur  or  sulphide  of  potassium. 

Sweet  Peas. — Seeds  that  were  sown  as  advised 
in  a  previous  Calendar  have  germinated  well. 
Insect  pests  are  unusually  troublesome  to  Sweet 
Peas  this  season,  and  are  best  checked  by 
dressing  the  seedlings  just  before  nightfall  with 
a  little  lime  and  soot.  A  further  sowing  of  seeds 
should  be  made  in  pots  in  a.  cool  frame. 

Spring  bedding. — The  planting  of  bulbous  and 
spring-flowering  plants  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  At  the  present  time  the  ground 
is  warm,  but  a  few  frosts  will  cause  the  tem- 
perature to  drop  very  considerably.  Although 
this  has  been  a  cold  and  damp  autumn,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  at  2  feet  deep  is  56°,  which 
compares  favourably  with  most  seasons. 

HerT)aceo)ts  border. — Perennial  Asters,  Ane- 
mone japonica,  Sunflowers,  and  other  autumn- 
blooming  plants,  make  the  borders  very  attrac- 
tive at  this  season,  but  other  subjects  that  are 
past  will  spoil  the  effect  unless  their  old  flowers 
and  dead  leaves  are  removed.  In  the  case  of 
tender  subjcts  that  have  finished  flowering  it  wiU 
be  advisable  to  place  a  few  ashes  over  their 
crowns,  as  the  growths  this  season  are  un- 
usually soft,  and  will  not  be  so  capable  of  resist- 
ing frost  as  in  ordinary  seasons. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawkence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Catasetum,  Ci/cnoches  and  M  or  modes. — 
Plants  which  have  done  flowering,  or  are  past 
the  stage  at  which  they  should  flower,  should 
now  be  placed  in  a  drier  atmosphere,  such  as  is 
generally  maintained  in  the  Cattleya  house  dur- 
ing winter,  selecting  the  lightest  position  pos- 
sible. These  plants  require  direct  sunshine,  now 
that  the  growths  are  approaching  maturity. 
They  will  only  need  watering  at  long  intervals 
till  their  leaves  have  fallen ;  then,  if  the 
pseudo-bulbs  remain  plump,  water  must  be  with- 
held entirely  for  some  weeks.  To  keep  these  diffi- 
cult plants  in  good  health  for  any  length  of  time 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  first  a  generous  grow- 
ing treatment,  and  afterwards  a  long  and  de- 
cided rest.  Strong  plants  of  Catasetums.  after 
producing  their  first  flower-spikes,  frequently  de- 
velop others  a  few  weeks  later,  but  these  should 
be  pinched  off  to  prevent  the  new  pseudo-bulbs 
being  weakened. 

Mexican  Orchids. — In  the  house  or  division  de- 
voted to  such  Mexican  specie.-'  as  Lpelia  albida, 
L.  autumnalis,  L.  Marriotiana,  L.  anceps.  and 
its  varieties,  many  of  the  plants  have  tiioir 
flower-spikes  well  advanced,  and  from  thi.^  time 
onward  they  require  to  be  watered  very  carefully. 
If  ton  much  water  is  afforded  during  the  flower- 
ing periud,  many  of  the  old  roots  will  decay  ;  it 


will  be  sufficient  if  the  potting  materials  are 
kept  just  moist.  The  temperature  at  night 
should  be  kept  at  between  55°  and  60°,  but  by 
day,  with  sun-heat,  it  matters  little  how  high 
the  temperature  may  rise,  if  plenty  of  ventilation 
is  given.  After  flowering,  a  very  small  amount 
of  water  will  preserve  the  pseudo-bulbs  plump 
until  such  time  as  growth  recommences.  L. 
Gouldiana,  being  in  full  growth,  should  be 
placed  well  up  to  the  roof  glass,  and  given, 
copious  waterings  until  the  flower-spikes  appear. 
L.  rubescens  (acuminata),  now  producing  spikes 
from  its  partially-matured  breaks,  thrives  well 
when  suspended  in  a  light  position  in  the  warmest 
house,  strong  plants  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum, 
C.  eburneo-Lowianum,  C.  giganteum,  &c.,  that 
are  showing  their  flower-spikes,  should  be  afforded 
plenty  of  water  at  the  root,  and  those  not  yet 
showing  for  flower  kept  rather  dry  at  the  root 
for  several  weeks  longer,  otherwise  they  will  re- 
commence to  grow,  and,  in  consequence,  fail  to 
flower.  Arrange  these  plants  on  the  lightest 
side  of  the  intermediate  house,  with  their  foliage 
nearly  touching  the  roof  glass.  The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  examine  these  Cymbidiums,  and 
to  thoroughly  sponge  the  leaves,  so  as  to  clear 
them  of  small  scale  insects  that  are  liable  to  in- 
fest them. 

Dendrohium  Falconeri. — Plants  that  have  com- 
pleted their  growths  should  now  be  sprayed, 
over  just  often  enough  to  prevent  undue  shrivel- 
Img.  In  order  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  bloom, 
suspend  the  plant  in  a  light  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  and,  during  winter,  give  it 
a  good  watering,  if  it  is  growing  in  a  pot  or 
basket,  once  every  week,  but  if  it  is  on  a  raft  it 
will  need  moisture  about  every  other  day.  Do  not 
over-rest  this  plant,  for  if  it  is  kept  cool  and 
quite  dry  for  several  months  it  will  produce  an 
abundance  of  bloom  in  the  following  season,  but 
generally  when  the  new  growths  appear  they  are 
too  thin  and  weak  to  ever  form  flowering  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  rare  D.  Falconeri  giganteum  and  D. 
venus  should  be  treated  similarly. 

Odontoglossitm. — Plants  of  OdDntoglossuni 
which,  owing  to  insufl!icient  sunlight,  have  not 
made  their  usual  progress,  may  be  removed  from 
the  Cattleya  house  to  a  light,  airy  position  in  the 
East  Indian  house  or  warm  stove,  keeping  them 
well  supplied  with  water  at  the  root.  Such 
plants,  under  the  influence  of  increased  heat  and 
moisture,  will  finish  up  in  good  time,  and  be- 
cume  properly  matured  before  the  winter.  On 
the  completion  of  growth,  remove  them  to  cooler, 
drier  and  more  airy  quarters. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

How  to  winter  bees  successfulli/. — There  are 
many  losses  by  death  among  bees  which,  with 
care,  could  be  avoided.  If  we  have  secured 
young  queens,  plenty  of  broods,  a  strong  and 
vigorous  colony  and  a  larder  of  well-filled  and 
sealed  stores  there  remains  very  little  to  be  done 
before  the  period  of  inactivity  sets  in,  but.  on 
that  liLtle,  much  of  the  success  of  next  year  de- 
pends. 

Quilts. — First  the  quilts  must  be  seen  to. 
These  should  be  of  woollen  material,  cut  to  fit 
the  top  of  the  brood  chamber  exactly  so  that  no 
gaping  corners  are  left.  Greater  w-armth 
may  be  secured  by  placing  some  brown  paper 
between  two  of  the  quilts.  Some  apiarists  place 
over  the  quilts  a  cushion,  loosely  filled  with  cork 
dust  such  as  is  used  for  packing  foreign  grapes, 
and  which  costs  a  few  pence.  Before  placing  on 
the  quilts  it  is  wise  to  place  above  the  frames 
seme  pieces  of  wood  to  raise  the  quilts,  so  that 
the  bees  may  move  from  frame  to  frame  without 
exposing  themselves  to  the  cold  draughts  which 
come  through  the  entrances. 

Painting. — Having  seen  to  the  internal  heat 
we  must  now  make  the  hives  watertight.  The 
summer  sun  has  perhaps  caused  the  wood  to  split, 
or  a  joint  to  gape.  These  spaces,  after  the  first 
coat  of  paint,  should  be  well  puttied  and  the  hives 
again  painted. 

Clearing  gi'ass,  tfcc,  from  the  front  of  the 
hives. — Hives  that  are  in  fields  need  to  havo 
the  front  cleared  of  grass  for  at  least  2  feet  in 
front  of  them,  and  the  present  wet  weather  forms 
a  favourable  oppnrtunity  of  removing  this  growth 
easily  with  a  spado.  When  the  warmer  and  drier 
weather  comes  in  the  spring  the  operation  wiU 
take  more  time,  when  it  can  be  ill  spared. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTI5EMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4',   Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 

w.c. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  or  plants 
for  naming,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,    Covent  Garden,   London. 

CovimunicaHons  should  be  written  on  one  side  only  of 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  li'eek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— T/iC  Editors  do  not 
tnuierlake  to  pay  /or  ajiy  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  ujinsed  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Local  News.— Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  bysendingto 
the  Editots  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely  to  be  oj 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Illustrations.  -  The  Editots  will  be  glad  to  receive  andto  select 
photogtaphs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees^  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
careful  to  mark  the  paiagraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 


rhomsoni 


TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2— 

West   of   England    Chrys.    Sh.  at    Plymouth    (2   days). 
Brighton  and  Sussex  Hort.  See.  Autumn  Sh.  (2  days). 
Bournemoulh  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Southend-on-Sea 
Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  3- 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Autumn  Ex.  at  Crystal  Palace  (3  days). 
Liverpool  Chrys.  and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).  Cardiff 
Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Portsmouth  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 
Bath  Card.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Doncaster  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days). 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4— 

Torquay  Chrys.  Sh.     Forest  Gate  and  Stratford  ChrysL 
Sh.  (3  days).     Linnean  Soc.  meet. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5— 

Windsor,   Eton  and   District   Chrys.   Sh.    Nottingham 
Chrysanthemum  Sh.  (2  days).    Altrincham  Chrys.  Sh- 
(2  days). 
SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  6- 

Soc.  Fran(p.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet, 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov.  Soc.  Com.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
EdA'in  Beckett  on  "  Some  Beautiful  Shrubs  ").  Ulster 
Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Belfast  (2  days).  Southampton 
Chrys.  and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).     Chesterfield  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  da_i5).   Clevedon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     British 
Card.  Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10-Bromley  Chrys.  Sh. 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12-Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  15— 

Nat.  Chrys.  Soc.  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17— 

York  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days).    Chester  Paxton  Soc.  Chrys. 
and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).  Roy.  Meteorological  Soc.  meet. 
THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18— 

Scottish   Hort.   Soc.   Chrys.  Ex.  in  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh  (3  days).      Barnsley  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Linnean  Soc.  meet.     Manchester  Chrys.  Sh.  (3  days). 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19— 

Bolton  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).     Leeds  Paxton  Soc.  Chrys- 
Exh.  (2  days). 
TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  23— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.   Corns,  meet.    (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by 
Mr,  J.  A.  Alexander,  on  "Spices"). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 467°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

Loudon.— lVeilnesda}\  October  27  (6  P.M.);  Max.  47": 
Min.  45°. 
Gardeneis'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London  — Thursdav,  October  2S 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  296 ;  Temp.  48°";  Uealher— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  October  27:  Max.  45°  Eng- 
land South  ;  Min.  36°  Scotland  North. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prolheroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
TUESDAY  TO  FRIDAY— 

Unreserved    Sale    of    Nursery     Stock    at    St.     John's 

Nurseries,   Worcester,   by  order  of  the   Receiver  for 

Debenture  Holders  re  R.  Smith  &  Co.,  by  Prolheroe  & 

Morris,  at  1L30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Eleventh  Annual  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Shortlands 

Nursery.   Shortlands,    Kent,    by    order    of    Mr.  J.   B. 

Bryant,  by  Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Duplicate  Cypripediutns  from  the  "  Rann  Lea"  Collec. 

tion  of  Orchids,  at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester,  by 

Prolheroe  &  Morris,  at  1.30. 
FRIDAY— 

Choice    Cypripediums,    also     Established    Orchids    in 

variety,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Prolheroe  & 

Morris,  at  12.45. 


In  the  death  of  David  Thomson 
this  country  loses  one  of  its 
greatest  exponents  of  practical 
gardening.  Like  Peter  Barr,  whose  death 
we  had  to  announce  but  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Thomson  had  outlived  almost  all  his  con- 
temporaries, and  doubtless  most  of  the 
younger  generation  of  gardeners  know  little 
of  the  great  fame  attached  to  the  gardens  of 
Archerfield  and  Drumlanrig  during  the  period 
they  were  under  David  Thomson's  superin- 
tendence. The  question  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  there  are  men  among  present  horti- 
culturists equal  in  their  knowledge  and  prac- 


tame  degree  as  was  possible  when  the  art  of 
gardening  in  England  was  in  an  earlier  stage 
of  development.  But,  whilst  such  thoughts  as 
these  are  suggested  by  the  pa.ssing  away  of 
David  Thomson,  they  do  not  lesson  our  ap- 
preciation of  his  great  personality.  Those 
who  enjoyed  a  close  acquaintanceship  with 
him  at  an}'  period  of  his  life  must  have  been 
impressed  by  his  superior  intelligence,  his 
great  knowledge  of  horticulture,  his  indomit- 
able perseverance  and  integrity. 

Thomson  was  bora  on  March  5,  1823,  at 
Torloisk,  in  the  Island  of  Mull.  His  father 
held  a  position  as  assistant  steward,  to  which 


THE    LATE    DAVID    THOMSON,    V.M.H. 


tical  skill  to  the  giants  of  la.st  century.  Some 
are  apt  to  conclude  that  there  are  no  such 
men,  because  the  same  degree  of  fame  is  not 
attached  to  a  few  names  as  was  formerly  the 
case.  We  can  hardly  imagine,  for  in- 
stance, a  gardener's  influence  dominating 
through  the  length  and  breadth  ui  the  land, 
as  did  that  of  David  Thomson!  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  gardening  is  more  widely 
practised  than  formerly,  there  being  hundreds 
of  private  establishments  of  repute  where 
there  used  to  be  but  few.  In  such  circum- 
stances there  are,  perhaps,  fewer  opportuni- 
ties for  men  to  distinguish  themselves  in  the 


po.st  he  had  been  recommended  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  lack  of  educational  facilities  in 
the  neighbourhood  must  have  been  felt  very 
keenly  by  the  lad  \\'ho  afterwards  showed  a 
persistent  desire  to  study.  At  the  early  age 
of  14  he  became  employed  in  the  gardens  of 
Carstairs  House,  Lanarkshire.  On  leaving 
Carstairs,  he  worked  next  at  Bothwell 
Castle,  under  Andrew  TurnbuU,  the  most 
celebrated  plant  grower  of  the  day.  To  Turn- 
bull's  example  and  methods  Thomson  doubt- 
less owed  much  of  his  subsequent  success  in 
plant  culture.  In  1844  he  proceeded  south  to 
the  Royal  Botanic   Gardens,   Regent's   Park. 
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It    is   clear    that,    in   going    to    the   Botanic 
Gardens,  Thomson  was  merely  seeking  further 
experience,      for     his     wages     whilst     there 
amounted  to  only  14s.  per  week,  and  that  only 
«hen  the  weather  permitted  of  a  full  week's 
work  being  completed.     Out  of  this  sum  he 
was   required   to   pay   for   food   and   lodging. 
The  Botanic   Gardens,   then   under  the   care 
of    Marnock,    offered   first-rate   opportunities 
for     young     men     seeking     practical     know- 
ledge  in   the   laying    out    and    management 
of     pleasure     gardens.       Two     years     later, 
Thomson    became    foreman    to    his    brother 
William,  who  was  then  gardener  at  Wrotham 
Park,  Barnet,  and  who  subsequently  returned 
to  Scotland  and  established  the  business  now- 
known  as  W.  Thomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords. 
At  the  age   of   22   David   Thomson   was   ap- 
pointed head  gardener  to  Mr.  Drummond,  the 
noted  banker,  but  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
the  more  important  charge  of  Dyrham  Park 
Gardens,  belonging  to  Captain  Trotter.   There 
he   remained    for   eight   years,    during   which 
time  he  remodelled  the  gardens  and  grounds. 
In    1858,    he    returned    to    Scotland,    to    be- 
come   head    gardener    at    Archerfield,    East 
Lothian.     It  was  at  Archerfield  that  Thomson 
made  bis  reputation.     The  gardens  had  been 
left  in   a  state  of   neglect,   hence  there  was 
just  the  opportunity  the  energetic  young  gar- 
dener appreciated.    Being  allowed  a  free  hand 
and   adequate   means,    he   carried    out   many 
alterations.     In   a  iev!  years   Archerfield  be- 
came  widely   known   for   its   successful   fruit 
growing,  particularly  for  its  Vines  and  Pine- 
apples;   the   flower   gardening   at  the   Castle 
grounds  at  Dirletou,   which  were  also  under 
his   charge,    achieved   equal   celebrity.     Here 
Thomson  practised  what  is  now  described  as 
the  old-fashioned  system  of  flower  bedding  in 
first-class  style.     He  it  was  who  first  made  an 
extensive   use   of   East   Lothian   Stocks,    and 
they    ever    afterwards    occupied    a   dominant 
place  in  his  flower  schemes.     In  1868,  Mackin- 
tosh having  retired  from  Drumlanrig,  Thom- 
son was  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  to 
accept  one  of  the  most  important  positions  in 
private  gardening  in  this  country.    For  nearly 
30    years    afterwards    Thomson     maintained 
Drumlanrig  in  the  forefront  of  British  horti- 
culture.    Every  type  of  gardening  known  in 
tliose  days  was  practised  there.     Fruit  culti- 
vation was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale,  vines 
being  treated  as  a  speciality.     The  enormous 
glass  structure  which  was  erected  on  the  place 
where  the  south  wall  of  the  kitchen  garden 
stood  gave  him  extraordinary  facilities  for  ex- 
perimental fruit  culture  under  glass.     Stove 
and   greenhouse   plants,    a  good   collection   of 
the   species    of    Orchids   then    in    cultivation, 
and  Zonal  and  Regal  Pelargoniums  are  only  a 
few  of  the  features  which  made  the  garden 
famous.      Drumlanrig   having   obtained  such 
notoriety,    young    gardeners    were    attracted 
to    the    place     for     the     purpose     of     gain- 
ing    experience.       There     were     plenty     of 
changes,  for  Thomson  was  always  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  situations  for  those  under  him. 
Gardeners  were  anxious  for  journeymen  who 
had    passed    a    period    at    Drumlanrig,    and 
owners  of  gardens  were  not  less  eager  in  seek- 
ing  Thomson's   advice   when   changing   their 
gardenens.     In  this  way  many  of  the  most  iri- 
portant  gardens  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
pupils  from  Drumlanrig. 

So   things   continued   for   2D0,    years,    until, 
May,    1897,    when  Thomson    was   obliged,    on 


the  urgent  advice  of  his  doctor,  to  tender  his 
resignation  to  the  Duke.  We  have  seen  the 
reply  to  that  letter  in  which  the  Duke  ex- 
pressed his  appreciation  of  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Thomson,  and  begged  him  to  remain 
for  a  longer  period  in  his  situation.  But, 
having  once  made  up  his  mind,  Thomson  in- 
variably held  to  his  resolution,  and  in  this 
case,  knowing  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  was  unable  any  longer  to  continue  his  work 
with  the  same  vigour  as  formerly,  he  would 
not  consent  to  hold  the  position.  He  left 
Drumlanrig  with  the  good  wishes  of  all,  not 
only  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  of 
gardeners  throughout  the  country.  This  feel- 
ing was  expressed  by  the  presentation  of  an 
illuminated  address,  enclosed  in  a  silver  cas- 
ket, from  7.5  of  Thomson's  old  pupils  who  were 
scattered  over  various  parts  of  the  country. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  practical  side  of 
Thomson's  character,  but  he  would  never  have 
succeeded  as  he  did  if  his  intellectual  capaci- 
ties had  not  been  of  the  highest  order.  His 
contributions  to  horticultural  literature  for  a 
period  covering  more  than  half  a  centurj'  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  mind  was  devoted 
to  study.  Sixty-four  yeare  ago  he  contributed 
his  first  article  on  Heaths.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  Scottish  Gardener  from  its 
establishment,  in  1851,  and  he  became  Editor 
of  that  journal  in  1870,  in  succession  to  his 
brother,  continuing  as  Editor  until,  in  1882, 
Messrs.  Blackwood  ceased  to  publish  the  jour- 
nal, whose  title  had  been  altered  to  The 
Gardener.  His  published  books  include  The 
Handij  Book  of  the  1-lou-er  Garden,  published 
hv  Blackwoods  in  1868,  whilst  Thomson  was 
still  at  Archerfield,  Fruits  under  Glass  (1881), 
and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the 
Pineapple. 

Thomson  was  awarded  the  NeiH  Prize,  the 
Veitch  Memorial  Medal,  and  the  Victoria 
Medal  of  Honour,  and  was  a  life  member  of 
the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution. 

He  died  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  his  residence, 
at  Esk  Bank,  in  his  87th  year.  The  remains 
were  interred  at  Dalkeith  Cemetery  on  Mon- 
day last,  in  a  grave  close  to  that  of  Malcolm 
Dunn,  in  the  presence  of  many  of  Thomson's 
old  pupils.  Deceased's  only  son,  David 
AVilliam,  is  the  well-known  Edinburgh 
nurseryman  who  recently  contributed  to  these 
columns  a  summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Roval  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,— We  have 
received  from  the  Rev.  W.  WiLKS  the  following 
list  of  successes  gained  this  summer  by  the  second- 
year  students  at  Wisley  ; — Diploma  examination 
(in  order  of  merit), — A.  W,  Simmonds  (diploma 
and  demonstratorship  of  £40  for  one  year) ;  W,  G, 
Kent  (diploma  and  prize) ;  J.  Ridley  (diploma  and 
prize)  ;  H.  W.  Abbiss  (diploma  and  prize) ;  G. 
A.  S.  Brookes  (diploma) ;  S.  B.  Gorringe 
(diploma) ;  H.  L.  Robson  (diploma) ;  N.  A.  Phil- 
lips (diploma).  Nicholson's  prize  for  observa- 
tion.— A.  W.  Simmonds.  General  examination. 
— J.  W.  McCaig  (.scholarship  of  £25  per  annum 
for  two  years.  Silver-gilt  Medal,  certificate  and 
prize)  ;  W.  Miles  (certificate  and  prize) ;  W.  G. 
Kent  (certificate  and  prize) ;  H.  L.  Robson  (certi- 
ficate and  prize) ;  A.  W,  Simmonds  (certificate 
and  prize) ;  and  12  other  certificates.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  these  awards  were  dis- 
tributed a  few  days  ago  by  Mr,  Harry  .7, 
Veitch,  V,M.H,,  who  wa.s  accompanied  by  other 
members  of  the  Council,  together  with  the  Right 


Hon,  Arthur  C,  Dyke  Acl-4nd,  ex-Minister  of 
Education,  who  gave  a  short  address.  Mr, 
J.vMEs  Hudson,  V.M,H,,  also  gave  advice  arising 
from  a  lifelong  experience  as  a  practical  and 
scientific  gardener.  One  of  the  students,  Mr. 
Se.vton,  after  a  three-years'  course,  was  this 
summer  appointed  by  the  British  Columbia 
Government  to  superintend  one  of  their  public 
parks  at  a  commencing  salary  of  £200  a  year. 

LiNNEAN  Society. -The  first  meeting  of  the 
forthcoming  session  will  be  held  on  November  4, 
at  8  p.m.,  when  a  lecture  by  Professor  H.  H.  W. 
PE.iKSON,  M.A.,  Sc.D.,  will  be  delivered  on 
"  Some  Account  of  the  Field-botany  of  Nama- 
qualand,  Damaraland,  and  South  Angola,"  illus- 
trated with  lantern-slides,  Mr.  Cecil  Carus- 
WiLSON,  F.G.S.,  will  make  an  exhibit  illustrating 
the  natural  inclusion  of  stones  in  woody  tissue. 

Jubilee  Flower  Show  at  Haarlem,  1910. 
— In  preparation  for  tlie  great  bulb  show  to  be 
held  at  Haarlem  next  spring,  we  are  informed 
that  nearly  one  million  bulbs  were  planted 
during  the  first  half  of  the  present  month. 
These  ai"e  distributed  in  about  1,500  beds 
and  borders  of  various  shapes  and  dimensions, 
A  portion  of  the  grounds  is  laid  out  in  the 
regular  French  style  in  connection  with  the 
imposing  building  of  the  palace  at  the  north 
side  of  the  show  ground  and  formerly  belonging 
to  King  Louis  Napoleon  during  his  short  stay 
in  Holland,  The  other  part  of  the  show  is  de- 
signed in  natural  landscape  style,  affording  an 
opportunity  for  a  gi'eat  number  of  picturesque 
groups  and  clumps  of  all  kinds  of  bulbs,  growing 
naturally  at  the  feet  of  the  old  trees,  which  are 
the  pride  of  the  Haarlem  Park,  The  nursery- 
men of  Boskoop  and  Aalsmeer  and  other  centres 
of  the  Dutch  nursery  trade  will  plant  Conifers 
and  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  early  in  spring. 
The  temporary  shows  will  be  held  in  two  spacious 
buildings  specially  erected  for  the  purpose.  The 
show  is  being  held  to  celebrate  the  half-centenary 
of  the  Dutch  Bulb  Growers'  Society,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  principal  horticultural  centres  of  the 
world  will  send  delegates.  Deputations  have 
nlready  been  announced  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticul- 
ture  de  France,  the  Societe  Royale  d'Agriculturo 
et  de  Botanique  de  Gaud,  and  others.  The  deputa- 
tion from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
consist  of  Sir  Albert  Rollit  and  Messrs,  H.arry 
J,  Veitch,  E,  A,  Bowles,  Jasies  Hudson,  and 
Rev.  W.  WiLKS.  The  prospects  for  the  show  are 
said  to  be  favourable,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
show  will  prove  of  great  interest  to  horticul- 
turists. 

Fruiterers'  Company, — The  old  custom  of 
presenting  a  collection  of  fruit  by  this  City  com- 
pany to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  observed 
on  the  20th  inst.  Sir  George  Truscott  was  ac- 
companied by  the  Lady  Mayoress,  the  presenta- 
tion being  made  by  Dr.  Orwin,  Master  of  the 
Company.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  entertained  the 
master,  wardens  and  members  of  the  company  to 
dinner.  Formerly  the  Lord  Mayor  demanded  a 
toll  upon  all  fruit  sold  in  London,  and  this  an- 
nual ceremony  is  a  reminder  of  this  right,  which 
is  no  longer  enforced. 

Warley  Place  Gardens.— Mr.  Bernard 
Qu.AEiiCH  announces  that  he  will  publish  early  in 
December  a  selection  of  41  collotype  views  of 
Miss  E.  A.  Willmott's  interesting  garden  at 
Great  Warley.  These  will  be  issued  in  one 
volume,  the  folio  measuring  16  inches  by  12 
inches. 

Fruit  -  Growing     in      New      Brunswick, 

Canada,  ^  This  business  having  been  taken  up 
seriously  by  the  Govcriunent  of  New  Brunswick, 
a  horticulturist  will  be  appointed  during 
November,  part  of  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  visit 
different  parts  of  the  province  and  encourage  the 
farmers  to  begin  or  develop  fruit  growing. 
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Mr.  a.  Dean,  V.M.H. — The  many  friends  of 
Mr.  Alexander  Dean  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Dean  will  attain  the  55th  an- 
niversary of  their  wedding  on  Thursday  next,. 
November  4. 

Hybrids  of  Kniphofia.— We  have  received 
some  flowers  from  ^lessrs.  R.  Wallace  &  Co., 
Colchester,  representing  hybrid  KniphofiaSj  ob- 
tained from  K.  modesta  and  K.  Nelsonii.  The 
flowers  vary  from  pure  white  to  shades  of  amber, 
but  there  are  no  deeply-coloured  flowers. 
Messrs.  Wallace  describe  the  height  as  being 
3  feet,  and  the  leaves  as  being  similar  to  those  of 
K.  Nelsonii.  K.  modesta  is  a  Natal  species, 
figured  and  described  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker  in 
Bot.  Mag.,  i.  6716,  and  K.  Nelsonii,  a  native  of 
the  Orange  River  Colony,  was  originally  de- 
scribed by  the  late  Dr.  Masters  in  Gardeners'' 
Chronicle,  April  30.  1892,  fig.  83.  These  hybrids 
bloom  from  early  in  September  until  the  end  of 
October.  They  are  described  as  perfectly  hardy 
at  Colchester,  although  K.  modesta  itself  is  not 
hardy.  Whilst  the  flowers  received  are  small  in 
comparison  to  some  of  the  larger-growing 
Kniphofias,  they  are  extremely  dainty  in  appear- 
ance and  tint. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Tha   Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Crystal  Palace  Company. — I  have 
read  paragraphs  and  letters  in  many  newspapers 
regarding  the  winding-up  order  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Swinfen  Eady,  and  I  should  be  grateful 
if  you  would  allow  me  to  inform  the  public  by 
means  of  this  letter,  that  the  order  only  refers  to 
the  Crystal  Palace  Company,  and  does  not  affect 
the  Crystal  Palace  itself,  or  me,  its  receiver. 
I  should  like  further  to  state  that  it  is  intended 
that  the  business  of  the  Palace  shall  go  on  as 
before  ;  in  fact,  I  am  at  this  moment  in  negotia- 
tion with  influential  people,  with  the  object  of 
holding  at  the  Palace  next  year  a  function  of 
world-wide  interest.  Ernest  J .  Huity,  Receiver 
and  Manager. 

PRUNUS  PissARDii. — I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Williamson  (see  p.  270)  that  the  fruiting  oi 
Prunu.s  Pissardii  is  a  rare  achievement  in  Scot- 
land. There  is  a  large  specimen  in  my  garden 
which  bears  fruit  in  most  years;  and  at  Culachy, 
Fort  Augustus,  I  saw  last  September  a  tree  about 
15  feet  high  loaded  with  fruits,  and  was  in- 
formed that  it  bears  fruit  every  year  in  profusion, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  used  for  preserving.  There 
are  also  self-sown  seedlings  under  this  tree. 
Prunus  Pissardii,  Carriere,  first  appeared  at 
Tauris,  in  Persia,  and  was  sent  to  France  about 
30  years  ago  by  Mons.  Pissard,  at  that  time  head 
gardener  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  is  really  a 
coloured-leaved  variety  of  the  common  Cherry 
Plum,  its  proper  name  being  P.  cerasifera  atro- 
purpurea,  Dieck.  The  fruit  is  round  and  red, 
about  1^  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  long  stalk  like 
a  Cherry.  H.  Clinton-Baher,  Bayfordhury, 
Herts. 

DiMORPHOTHECA  AURANTiACA. — History  re- 
peats itself,  for  in  Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine, 
t.  408,  this  plant  was  figured  under  the  name  of 
Calendula  Tragus,  and  it  is  there  stated  that  it 
was  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Masson  in  1774. 
Later  on  in  the  Bot.  Mag.,  t.  1981,  another  form 
with  white  flowers  was  figured  as  Calendula 
Tragus,  B.,  and  by  this  the  writer  meant  that  it 
was  a  second  form  of  that  plant.  The  white 
flowered  plant  was  really  Dimorphotheca  Tragus. 
A  third  one  was  described  with  the  rays  orange- 
coloured  on  both  surfaces,  and  the  writer  took  it 
for  granted  that  this  was  the  Calendula  flaccida 
of  Ventenat,  and  he  was  right,  but  many  of  the 
old  species  of  Calendula  have  now  been  re- 
moved to  Dimorphotheca,  because  the  fruits 
are  of  two  or  more  forms,  as  implied  by  the 
name,  and  the  CalendiJa  flaccida,  Ventenat,  is 
now  Dimorphotheca  aurantiaca,  De  Candolle. 
This  is  the  plant  that  was  reintroduced  by  Messrs. 
Barr    &    Sons    in    1905.     In    its    native    home, 


Namaqualand,  in  South  Africa,  it  forms  a 
shrubby  plant,  with  branches  12  inches  to 
15  inches  long,  with  large  erect  heads  of  bright 
orange-coloured  rays  and  a  black  disc.  In  the 
early  days  of  its  introduction  it  was  readily  pro- 
pagated by  means  of  cuttings,  and  grown  as  a 
greenhouse  perennial.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
might  be  raised  in  quantity  for  planting  out  in 
summer  in  beds  of  light  soil  and  sunny  situa- 
tions, such  as  most  South  African  plants  like. 
The  past  summer  was  too  wet  and  sunless  for 
this  plant  to  succeed  well.     J .  F. 

The  National  Vegetable  Society  and 
THE  Royal  Horticultural  Society. — Late 
on  Tuesday  last,  after  attending  a  business 
meeting  of  the  National  Vegetable  Society's  Com- 
mittee. I  learned  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Council  of  the  R.H.S.  to  hold  a  vegetable  exhi- 
bition at  Vincent  Square  next  autumn.  Having 
regard  to  the  comparative  indifference  with 
which  vegetables  have  been  treated  by  the  Coun- 
cil as  competitive  subjects  (for  the  small  compe- 
titions of  the  present  year  have  brought  very  few 
entries),  the  announcement  will  cause  surprise 
to  many.  There  will  sure  to  be  comment  on  the 
Council's  action,  seeing  that  the  National  Vege- 
table Society  has  recently  applied  for  the  use 
of  the  Horticultural  Hall  in  Sept-ember  next  for 
a  great  national  vegetable  exhibition,  and  the 
request  has  been  granted.  Prior  to  the  intima- 
tion that  the  Vegetable  Society  would  hold 
a  show,  no  reference  to  the  R.H.S.  arranging 
such  a  show  had  been  made.  It  is  difficult  to 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  case  of  stealing 
clothes.  Had  the  R.H.S.  shown  that  interest 
in  vegetable  exhibitions  it  seems  now  so  anxious 


Fig.    13.2. — THE    GAKDtNERS'    DOTHV,    BOW  OOD. 

to  evince,  no  other  proposal  to  hold  exhibitions 
in  London  would  have  been  made.  Obviously, 
two  shows  cannot  be  held  next  September 
in  the  same  place.  Had  the  Council  (having 
knowledge  of  the  intentions  of  the  Vegetable 
Society  to  hold  an  exhibition)  approached 
this  latter  body  and  intimated  its  intention 
earlier,  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  might  have 
been  saved.  Those  growers  who  have  been 
organising  the  proposed  exhibition  have  been 
actuated  by  the  best  motives  They  have  realised 
the  enormous  value  of  vegetables  as  food,  and  de- 
sired to  popularise  them  for  such  purpose  in  a  way 
that  no  other  society  has  striven  to  accomplish. 
No  body  of  men  ever  merited  the  confidence  and 
support  of  their  fellows  more  than  does  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Society.  Already  many  valuable 
prizes  have  been  offered  to  the  committee.  As- 
suming, therefore,  that,  owing  to  the  proposed 
action  of  the  R.H.S.,  the  National  Society's  ex- 
hibition falls  through,  these  will  be  lost.  ^-1 
Member  of  Both  Societies,   Oct.  $0. 

Nicotiana  Sanders  as  a  Hardy  Annual. 

— LTntil  the  present  year  I  have  treated  this  plant 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  raising  the  seedlings 
under  glass  in  the  spring  under  cool  conditions, 
and  gradually  hardening  them  for  planting  out 
in  May.  But,  having  observed  that  self-seeded 
plants  grew  and  bloomed  well,  I  determined,  as 
an  experiment,  to  treat  them  as  hardy  annuals. 
Accordingly,  a  dry  south  border,  which  has  a 
retaining  wall,  was  prepared  for  them.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  October  an  inch  deep  in  rows, 
and  covered  with  fine  soil.  The  border  was  left 
in  this  condition  until  sharp  frosts  occurred, 
when  a  thick  covering  of  straw  was  placed  on 
the  top,  the  straw   taken   from  the   Strawberry 


beds  being  used  for  the  purpose.  When  thei  jM 
seedlings  appeared,  the  straw  was  removed,  and:  }M 
when  large  enough  the  plants  were  thinned 
so  that  the  plants  were  2  feet  apart.  By 
treating  them  thus  they  came  into  bloom 
about  the  same  time  as  those  which  I  have 
previously  sown  under  glass  in  spring.  But 
they  were  more  stocky,  and  had  a  better  consti- 
tution. These  plants  are  blooming  profusely  at. 
the  present  time  (October  11),  and  have  every 
appearance  of  continuing  to  do  so  until  destroyed 
by  frost.  Should  the  coming  winter  prove 
milder  than  that  experienced  last  year  {which 
was  rather  severe  here),  the  plants  raised  out-of- 
doors  may  commence  blooming  even  earlier  than 
those  raised  under  glass  in  spring.  Thomas 
Francis.   Wednesbury,  Staff's. 


BOWOOD. 

{See  figs.  130,  132  and  133,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

BowoOD,  the  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  lies  on  the  Calne  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  from  Chippenham,  but  the 
visitor  should  alight  at  the  little  station  of 
Black  Dog,  which  takes  its  name  from  an  inrt 
that  used  to  exist  there.  Bowood  was  purchased 
in  1754  by  John  Earl  of  Shelburne,  whose  son 
William  became  the  first  Marquess  of  Lansdowne, 
tlie  present  owner  being  the  fifth  marquess.  The 
mansion,  one  of  the  private  treasure  houses  of 
the  country,  is  rich  in  paintings  and  other 
works  of  art  by  the  great  masters.  The- 
original  house  was  a  plain  structure,  but  many 
additions  and  improvements  have  transformed  it 
into  the  imposing  mansion  represented  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration.  The  buildings  on 
the  left,  which  dominate  the  garden  front,  al- 
though relatively  modern,  form  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  place.  They  are  almost 
a  replica  of  the  villa  which  overlooked  the 
Adriatic  Sea  at  Spalatro.  Italy,  built  or  used  by 
the  Roman  Emperor  Diocletian.  They  are  ar- 
ranged in  tw'o  hollow  squares,  separated  by  a 
chapel.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  south  front  of 
this  villa  is  formed  of  an  orangery,  the  remain- 
ing part  being  the  library.  Between  the  library 
and  the  original  liouse  are  the  drawing-room  and 
a  gallery  which  connect  the  old  and  new 
buildings. 

The  most  important  gardening  features  at 
Bowood  are  the  two  terraces,  the  upper  of  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  130,  and  the  lower  one  in  the 
Supplementary  Illustration.  The  lower  terrace 
has  eight  rectangular  lawns,  and  on  each  lawn 
are  flower-beds,  some  of  which  are  formed  in  the 
turf  and  otliers  enclosed  with  stone,  the  centre 
being  planted  with  a  Standard  Rose.  Each  de- 
sign includes  a  pair  of  fastigiate  Yews,  there 
being  sixteen  in  all. 

The  low  wall  which  divides  the  upper  from 
the  lower  terrace  is  covered  with  Roses,  Mag- 
nolias, Viburnum  macrocephalum,  Loniceras,  and 
other  suitable  plants.  The  upper  terrace,  known 
as  the  Italian  garden,  is  laid  out  with  two  bold 
designs,  each  with  a  marble  fountain  as  a  centre- 
piece, about  which  four  Irish  Yews  are  grouped. 
The  beds  are  planted  in  summer-time  with  Pelar- 
goniums, Begonias,  and  Verbenas,  edged  with 
Lobelia,  Iresine,  and  Pyrethrum.  The  view  from 
tile  upper  terrace  is  over  a  wide  sweep  of  the 
park  with  the  broad  lake,  and,  in  the  dis- 
tance, the  Cherhill  Downs.  In  order  to  provide 
glimpses  of  the  park  and  the  distant  country, 
vistas  have  been  opened  up  in  appropriate  places, 
and  one  of  these  affords  a  delightful  glimpse  of 
a  rustic  building  used  as  a  boathouse  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake.  Herons  frequent  this  water, 
and  they  build  and  breed  in  the  trees  near  its 
margin,  the  heronry  being  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
country.  A  good  view  of  the  lake  is  obtained 
from  the  stone  steps,  on  the  side  of  the  old 
mansion  opposite  the  terrace  (see  Supplementary 
Illustration). 

Extending  some  distance  from  the  back  of  the 
"  old-house  "    is    a    broad    plateau    with    scroll 
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beds  in  the  turf,  and  a  large  tree  of  Ayrshire 
Rose  in  the  centre  of  each  bed.  Looking  at  the 
mansion  from  this  spot,  the  walls,  almost  to  the 
top,  are  covered  with  large  specimens  of  Vitis 
\Ampelopsis)  inconstans,  the  autumn  colours 
of  which  are  magnificent.  On  the  walls 
also  are  many  large  plants  of  Yitis  Coig- 
netiae.  The  walls  of  the  library  and  orangery 
are  furnished  with  a  variety  of  climbers, 
including  Lonicera  Halleana  (in  flower),  L. 
Hava,  Escallonia  langleyensis,  E.  exoniensi§, 
E.  angustifolia,  Vitis  Coignetiae,  V.  inconstans, 
and  Roses.  In  the  orangery  are  several  old 
Orange  trees,  which  have  been  cut  back  to  the 
main  stems,  and  are  sending  forth  strong 
shoots,  and  promise  to  develop  again  into  good 
specimens.  Passing  through  the  orangery,  the 
first  of  the  two  courtyards  is  reached,  and  in 
this  there  is  a  remarkable  plant  of  Vitis  incon- 
stans, the  spread  of  branches  on  two  walls  of  the 


for  growing  Melons,  Tomatos,  and  Cucumbers  in 
the  summer  season,  and  for  housing  bedding 
plants  during  the  winter.  One  of  these  pits  is 
planted  with  Violets  of  the  varieties  Princess  of 
Wales  and  Cyclops ;  others  contain  Carnations, 
Streptocarpuses,  &c.  There  are  several  small 
plant  houses,  and,  in  the  centre,  a  larger 
greenhouse.  Some  of  the  plants  contained 
in  these  structures  were  Clerodendron  fallax, 
Cantua  dependens,  Cypripedium  insigne,  of 
which  there  were  several  excellent  plants  in 
flower.  Plumbago  rosea,  Gloriosa  superba,  Chiro- 
nia  exifera,  Calanthe  Veitchii,  Euphorbia  pul- 
cherrima,  Bouvardias  in  variety,  seedling  Ges- 
neras  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  Jacobinias. 
Two  of  these  houses  were  filled  with  Carnations, 
on©  wholly  with  the  variety  Winter  Cheer.  An- 
other was  filled  with  stove  plants,  including 
Codigeums,  Coleus,  Dracaenas,  Ruellia  macrantha. 
Begonias,  and  other  plants  needing  a  warm  tem- 


The  pleasure  grounds  and  flower  gardens  em- 
brace about  70  acres.  They  were  laid  out  by 
"  Capability  "  Brown.  But  many  altera- 
tions have  been  carried  out  by  the  present 
owner  with  the  aid  of  his  gardener,  Mr.  George 
Brown,  who  has  been  at  Bowood  upwards  of  30 
years.  Flowering  shrubs  have  been  planted  in 
recent  years  in  great  numbers,  and  improvements 
carried  out  in  other  directions.  To  the  tree 
lover  the  pinetum  at  Bowood  is  especially  inter- 
esting. Some  of  the  more  remarkable  Conifers, 
with  their  dimensions,  are  as  follow : — Pinus 
insignis,  height  75  feet,  girth  15  feet ;  P.  Lam- 
bertiana,  74  feet,  7  feet ;  Abies  Smithiana,  87 
feet,  7  feet  6  inches  ;  A.  sitchensis,  75  feet,  10 
feet  6  inches ;  A.  excelsa,  124  feet,  10  feet  6 
inches;  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii,  105  feet,  11  feet; 
Taxodium  sempervirens,  70  feet,  15  feet;  Sequoia 
(Wellingtonia)  gigantea,  85  feet,  spread  of 
branches   15  feet  6  inches;  Thuya  gigantea,   70 
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Fig.    133.  —  ENCLOSED    GARDEN    AT   BOWOOD. 


rectangle  measuring  144  feet.  There  are  also 
several  large  plants  of  Vitis  Coignetiae  which 
have  been  raised  at  Bowood  from  seed. 

The  kitchen  gardens  include  about  five  acres, 
divided  by  hii^h  walls  into  four  portions.  A  very 
fine  floral  effect  is  obtained  in  the  kitchen  garden 
by  broad  flower-borders  on  either  side  of  the 
main  pathway.  Many  of  the  plants  were  still 
beautiful  a  fortnight  ago.  On  the  walls  around 
this  garden  are  trained  a  great  variety  of  fruits, 
and  even  the  Fig  gives  crops  of  good  fruit  in 
favourable  seasons. 

Many  of  the  older  Apple  trees  in  the  kitchen 
garden  were  grubbed  up  a  year  or  two  ago  and 
replaced  by  young  trees,  which  are  growing  with 
a  freedom  that  betokens  a  favourable  and  rich 
soil.  In  one  of  the  divisions  a  range  of  glass- 
houses has  been  erected,  from  designs  by  Mr. 
Brown,  the  gardener.  There  are  six  pits,  each 
■divided  into  two  portions.     These  are  employed 


perature,  the  sides  of  the  staging  being  draped 
with  Lotus  peliorhynchus.  The  largest  structure 
was  filled  with  Chrysanthemums,  which  were 
just  coming  into  flower,  the  side  stagings  being 
furnished  with  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 
But  the  prettiest  of  all  was  a  house  of  Begonias 
Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  Turnford  Hall,  the  plants 
being  admirable  specimens  and  covered  with 
their   pretty   rose-coloured    and  white   flowers. 

There  is  also  a  range  of  houses  used  as  vineries 
and  Peach  and  Fig  houses.  This  range  measures 
160  feet,  and  is  divided  into  five  compartments. 
Two  of  the  vineries  have  been  newly  planted, 
one  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  other  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  A  third  vinery  is 
planted  with  Lady  Downe's.  Close  to  the  glass- 
houses are  the  potting  sheds,  fruit  room,  and 
other  garden  structures,  among  which  is  the 
bothy  (see  fig.  132),  a  new  building,  containing 
every  convenience  for  the  young  gardeners. 


feet;  Cedrus  libani,  98  feet;  C.  atlantica  glauca, 
80  feet:  and  Abies  grandis,  80  feet. 

There  are  large  Beeches  and  Elms  in  the 
pleasure  grounds  which  are  supposed  to  be 
remnants  of  the  old  forest  of  which  Bowood  once 
formed  a  part.  We  noticed  a  remarkable  speci- 
men of  the  Lucumbe  Oak,  90  feet  in  height, 
and  many  noble  examples  of  the  Tulip  tree, 
Liriodendron  tulipifera,  all  in  their  full  autumn 
glory.  The  enclosed  garden  shown  in  fig.  133 
is  known  as  Her  Ladyship's  garden,  and  is 
very  pretty  with  its  flower-beds  and  plant- 
clothed  walls. 

The  lake  has  been  formed  by  damming  a 
stream,  the  overflnw,  tumbling  over  precipitous 
rocAS,  forming  a  cliarming  cascade.  Tlio  banks  of 
the  stream  and  lake  are  planted  with  Ilypericum 
calycinum.  and  with  sln-ubs.  inchiding  m;>ny 
choice  varieties  of  RliododtMulron.  In  the  doll 
near    by   Ferns   thrive   in    great  luxuriance. 
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SOCISTISS. 


ROYAL    HOUTICULTURAL. 

October  26. — The  usual,  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last,  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  building  was  again  well 
filled  with  exhibits,  all  the  available  space 
being  utilised. 

One  of  the  largest  e.\hibits  was  a  dis- 
play of  perennial  Asters  from  Lord  Alden- 
h.im's  gardens  at  Elstree.  Winter-flowering 
Begonias  were  shown  grandly  by  INIessrs. 
Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  A  representative  collec- 
tion of  Gleichenias  was  interesting,  and  also 
varieties  of  Blechnum  spicant.  There  were  also 
notable  groups  of  Dahlias,  Chrysanthemums, 
ornamental  shrubs.  Carnations,  and  hardy  plants. 
The  FLOR.tL  Committee  conferred  eight  Awards 
of  Merit  to  novelties,  three  of  which  were  for 
new  Chrysanthemums  and  three  for  Carnations. 
In  the  Orchid  section  there  were  several  good 
groups,  including  a  magnificent  exhibit  of  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Lielio-Cattleyas  from  Lieut. -Col.  HoL- 
ford's  unique  collection.  The  Orchid  Committee 
granted  two  Awards  of  Merit  to  varieties  of 
Cypripediums.  As  on  recent  occasions,  the 
Feuit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had  many 
important  groups  to  consider.  These  were  chiefly 
displays  of  hardy  fruits,  vegetables  being  repre- 
sented by  an  exhibit  of  Onions.  No  award  was 
made  to  a  novelty  by  this  Committee,  although 
several  new  fruits  and  vegetables  were  submitted. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room, 
a  lecture  entitled  "  Remarkable  Instances  of 
Plant  Dispersion  "  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor G.  Henslow,  V.M.H. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall,  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  Jlay,  Jas.  Walker, 
Jno.  Green,  W.  J,  Bean,  W.  Howe.  George  Gor- 
don, Chas.  Blick,  W.  Bain,  Ch.  Dixon,  H.  J. 
Jones,  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.),  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
Chas.  E.  Pearson,  W.  P.  Thomson.  E.  H.  Jen- 
kins, W.  J.  James,  Ed.  Mawley.  Herbert  J.  Cut- 
bush,  Arthur  Turner,  J.  F.  McLeod,  and  R. 
Hooper  Pearson. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chelsea, 
filled  one  of  the  large  tables  with  groups  of  win- 
ter-flowering Begonias  of  the  type  which  was  first 
raised  in  this  Chelsea  nursery.  The  plants  were 
extremely  attractive,  and  we  have  never  before 
seen  them  exhibited  in  finer  cpiality.  The  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  shown  in  great  batches  : — 
Elatior,  rosy-carmine  ;  Julius,  a  delicate  salmon- 
pink  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  brilliant  rose,  one  of  the  largest- 
flowered  varieties;  Winter  Perfection,  semi- 
double,  rose-pink  blossoms;  Success,  crimson; 
Agatha,  like  a  glorified  form  of  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  ;  and  Ideala,  one  of  the  dwarfest  of 
the  set,  with  rose-piuk  flowers.  An  interesting 
plant  was  seen  in  Begonia  socotrana,  a  species 
which  has  been  largely  employed  as  a  parent  in 
raising  florists'  varieties  ;  the  flowers  are  round- 
ish, and  of  a  pale  shade  of  pink.  (Silver-gilt 
Flora  Medal.) 

Begonias  were  also  shown  by  JMessrs.  H.  Can- 
NELL  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  who  displayed 
varieties  of  the  perpetual-flowering  type  in  Pink 
Gem,  Dregei  (with  pure  white  flowers),  and 
Vesuve  (pink).  The  plants  were  very  ornamen- 
tal, with  their  tall,  lax  shoots  freely  furnished 
with  pretty  blossoms. 

Mrs.  Stew-Irt  Mackenzie,  Haywards  Heath, 
showed  a  batcli  of  Begonia  Ensign,  a  semi-double- 
flowered  variety  of  carmine  colour. 

Six  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia  Ideala  were 
displayed  by  Lady  DE  Ramsey,  Norwich  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  V.  Coon'ibe). 

Varieties  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  in  crim- 
son, pink,  white,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  other 
colours,  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Ll.  Gwillim, 
New  Eltham,  Kent.  Some  with  frilled  petals 
■were  especially  pleasing. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  W.-vre,  Ltd..  Feltham,  exhibited 
blooms  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  massed  in 
bold  batches  and  having  a  splendid  selection  of 
colours.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

A  group  of  Gleichenias  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Hill  &  Son  Lower  Edmonton,  was  one  of  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  meeting,  a  full  table 
being  occupied  bv  the  best  species  and  varieties 
of  this  genus  of  Ferns.  The  many  fine  specimen 
plants  which  the  group  contained  evidenced  tho 


highest  skill  in  their  cultivation.  The  follow- 
ing species  and  varieties  were  included  in  the  col- 
lection; — G.  dicarpa,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
species,  G.  d.  longipinnata,  Ct.  dichotoma,  the 
distinct-looking  G.  flabellata,  G.  rupestris  gigan- 
tea,  G.  r.  glaucescens.  G.  semivestita,  G. 
speluncje,  and  6.  MendeUii.  (Silver-gilt  Flora 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Edmonton,  again  exhibited  varieties  of  large- 
flowered  Veronicas,  also  some  richly-coloured 
forms  of  Primula  obconica,  some  of  a  deep  rose 
tint  being  especially  noteworthy.  Adjoining  the 
flowering  plants,  jNlessrs  May  showed  varieties  of 
Blechnum  spicant  in  batches.  They  represented 
excellent  culture.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stu.art  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  displayed  Carnations,  including  several 
novelties.  Britannia  was  finely  shown,  and  near 
it  a  new  scarlet  variety  named  O.  P.  Bassett. 
Royal  Purple  is  also  new.  ^Messrs.  Low  also 
showed  large  and  small  plants  of  Phcenix  Roebe- 
lenii,  and  a  batch  of  .small  Orange  trees  in  fruit. 

Messrs.  David  Rossell  &  Son,  Essex  Nursery, 
Brentwood,  showed  a  group  of  Hollies  and  a  few 
other  evergreen  shrubs.  The  Hollies  were  re- 
markably fine,  especially  some  large  trees  of  the 
Golden  Queen  variety.  Also  good  were 
Hodginsii,  the  best  of  the  green-leaved  varieties; 
Wateriana  with  golden  margins ;  Silver  Queen, 
lutescens,  and  Lawsoniana  anrea  maculata.  There 
were  several  varieties  of  Osmanthus,  one  labelled 
argentea  variegata  having  broad,  handsome  leaves 
that  are  heavily  marked  with  silver ;  the  com- 
panion variety,  aureo-variegata,  is  also  very 
handsome.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  dis- 
played a  floor  group  of  berried  shrubs,  the 
majority  as  small  plants  in  pots.  Aucubas,  Skim- 
mias,  Hollies,  and  Cotoneasters  were  represented, 
the  most  decorative  being  tiny  plants  of  Aucuba 
vera,  which  were  crowded  with  scarlet  berries. 
(Silver  Banksian  .Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  .Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
set  up  a  charming  exhibit  of  sprays  of  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  most  of  them  showing  their 
autumn  tinting.  Some  were  in  berry  and  a  few 
in  flower.  The  species  of  Quercus  were  strikingly 
handsome,  especially  Q.  coccinea  spleiidens.  An- 
other with  finely-coloured  foliage  was  Pyrus 
aronia  arbutifolia.  Prunus  sinensis,  Liquidam- 
bar,  Liriodendron  tulipifera,  Hypericum  Moseri- 
anum  (finely  in  flower),  Leycesteria  formosa, 
Taxodium  di.stichum,  with  various  ilaples,  Cor- 
nuses.  Elms  and  other  species  showed  the  wealth 
in  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs.  Messrs.  Cheal 
also  showed  a  collection  of  single  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Pompon-Cactus  Dahlias. 
(Silver   Banksian   Medal.  1 

Messrs.  AV.  Wells  &  Co.,  iSIerstham,  Surrey, 
exhibited  a  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  of 
large  and  small-flowered  kinds.  JNIany  were  of 
the  single  type,  these  being  used  as  a  ground- 
work, in  which  were  shown  large  .Japanese  kinds. 
Amongst  the  new-er  varieties  of  the  exhibition 
type  we  noticed  Mrs.  R.  Luxford  (Indian  red). 
Lady  Crisp  (a  big,  yellow  variety).  Miss  Alice 
Finch  (a  decorative  kind,  the  tone  plum-purple, 
with  silver  on  the  reverse  side),  Bryant's  Beauty 
(pink),  Jliss  Annie  Nicol  (best  described  as  a 
white  Walter  Jinks),  Golden  Glow  (medium- 
sized,  yellow  blooms,  suitable  for  the  flower 
border),  and  Miss  E.  King  (yellow).  The  single 
varieties  were  very  pretty,  and  included  many 
new  kinds  raised  at  Merstham.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibes,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett),  set  up  a  group  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  arranged  in  large  yet  grace- 
ful bunches.  The  finest  varieties  were  to  be  seen 
in  this  collection  :  the  cordifolius  section,  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  figuring  conspicu- 
ously. In  the  centre  was  a  handsome  vase  of  the 
new,  blue-flowered  variety  Climax  raised  by  Mr. 
Beckett,  while  the  newer,  white-flowered  Bianca 
(see  Aw^ards),  with  horizontally  -  disposed 
branches,  was  also  prominent.  The  bunches 
were  displayed  in  a  natural  manner  and  with 
much  skill.     (Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  .1.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Ryecroft  Nurseries, 
Lewisham,  S.E..  displayed  an  excellent  table 
arrangement  of  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  early  and 
large-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  Of  the  latter, 
the  new  reddish-maroon-coloured  \-ariety  Cham- 
pagne was  prominent,  whilst  Miss  B.  Miller 
(golden),  Crimson  Source  d'Or,  Kathleen  Thomp- 


son (crimson,  tipped  with  orange),  and  Ryecroft 
Glory  (a  rich  yellow  variety)  were  all  good. 
These  are  of  the  decorative  class,  and  may  be 
fi  3wered  in  the  open  ground.  Of  large-flowered 
varieties.  Sir  Frank  Crisp  (chestnut  and  gold) 
and  F.  W.  Lever  (white)  were  well  shown,  while 
the  yellow-flow^ered  Argo  and  the  pink  Capella 
were  attractive  amongst  the  single  varieties. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  William  CcjTeush  &  Sons,  Highgate 
arranged  a  fine  group  of  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
Kniphofias,  Pentstemons,  and  other  hardy  flowers. 
The  Asters  included  the  large  blue-flowered  Cli- 
max, which  has  the  merit  of  distinction  as  well 
as  size ;  the  colour  is  of  a  clear  blue  tone. 
Maidenhood,  with  white,  starry  flowers,  is  also  a 
delightful  variety.  As  a  separate  exhibit, 
Messrs.  Cutbush  displayed  choice  blooms  of  per- 
petual-flowering Carnations,  of  which  Beacon 
(scarlet),  Mrs.  Burnett,  Enchantress,  and  Mikado 
(heliotrope)  were  the  best.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  exhi- 
bited many  good  hardy  flowers,  such  as  border 
Chrysanthemums,  Crocus  species,  Kniphofias  of 
sorts,  and  Cimicifuga  simplex. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Caterham,  Surrey,  ar- 
ranged in  one  of  the  annexes  a  very  showy  dis- 
play of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Phloxes,  Pentste- 
mons. and  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums.  The 
daintily-coloured  pink  and  white  Phlox  Eliza- 
beth Campbell  is  of  a  particularly  pleasing  char- 
acter. The  single-flowered  Chrysanthemum 
Brazier's  Pink  is  of  an  effective  shade  and  very 
free  in  flowering.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Baker's,  Wolverhampton,  showed  a 
group  of  Pseony-flowered  Dahiias,  the  colours 
being  of  a  more  decided  tone  than  those  observed 
earlier  in  the  season.  There  were  some  three 
dozen  handsome  vases  staged,  the  exhibit  being 
very  effective.  We  were  particularly  impresssd 
with  the  rich  crimson  maroon  of  Duke  Henry, 
the  pleasing  pink  of  the  somewhat  small-flowered 
Mrs.  R.  Copeland.  and  the  deep  rose-pink  flower 
suffused  with  yellow  and  named  Lady  Norman. 
(Silver  Bank.sian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Carter  Page  &  Co..  Lonaun  Wall, 
also  contributed  a  collection  of  these  Dahlias  as 
a  centrepiece  to  a  large  assortment  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  of  the  best-known 
varieties  staged  in  bold  basket  groups,  which 
well  demonstrated  their  value  for  decorative 
purposes.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  Misses  Hopkins,  Mer3  Nursery  Gardens. 
Shepperton-on-Thames,  had  an  interesting  lot  of 
hardy  plants,  which  included  the  pretty  yellow- 
flowered   Saxifraga  cymbalaria. 

Mr.  G.  Redthe,  Keston,  Kent,  staged  Alpine 
and  rock-garden  plants,  including  Crocus  speci- 
O.SUS,  Cyclamen  cilicicus.  and  a  fine  lot  of  Tro- 
pEeoleum  tuberosum  with  tubular  blossoms  of 
scarlet   and   gold. 

Messrs.  George  JIallett  &  Co.,  Cheddar, 
showed  a  vase  of  the  flowering  stems  of  Lilium 
sulphureum,  which  had  been  cut  from  8-feet  high 
plants  growing  in  the  open.  The  huge  drooping 
trumpet-shaped  blossoms  were  richly  coloured 
with  golden  yellow   internally. 

Messrs.  Gunn  &  Sons,  Olton,  near  Birming- 
ham, brought  some  remarkably  good  and  fresh- 
blooms  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  ar- 
ranging them  in  handsome "  bunches  of  dis- 
tinct varieties.  Cranford  (white),  Perle  des 
Blanches  (white),  Ethel  Blades.  Goacher's  Crim- 
son, and  Roi  des  Precoces  (all  of  the  crimson- 
flowered  class),  and  Eden  (rosy-lilac)  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Viola  cornuta  atropurpurea  was  also 
shown  in  capital  form  by  this  firm.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E., 
set  up  a  rockwork  exhibit  planted  with  Alpines 
and  succulent  plants  in  variety. 

Mr.  W.  Leggett,  Colchester,  brought  a  small 
yet  welcome  exhibit  of  Roses,  the  blossoms  being 
of  good  form  and  colour. 

A  dwarf  bedding  Dahlia  with  miniature  blooms 
of  a  reddish  tone  with  white  tips  was  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Wyatt,  Shernhall  Nursery.  The  variety 
is  named  after  Mrs.   Wvatt. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

AH-'r  "  Siatica.*^ — This  is  a  variety  of  Michael- 
mas  Daisy,  having  a  spreading  habit  of  growth, 
the  fiower-spravs  being  almost  horizontal.  The 
flowers  are  ^^'hite,  and  measure  about  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.    Shown  by  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibes. 
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Carnation  May  Day. — This  magnificent,  rosy- 
pink  tree  Carnation  is  the  best  of  its  type  we 
have  seen.  The  flowers,  of  excellent  form,  have 
large,  unfringed  petals,  and  the  colour  is  very 
pleasing.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Sons, 
Messrs.  Bath,  Ltd.,  and  Messrs.  Stuaut  Low 
&  Co. 

Chr ysa tUhcmum  Altrinchani  Yellow. — A  large, 
-single-flowered  variety,  of  rich  yellow  colour.  The 
•individual  flower-heads  are  4  inches  across. 

C.  Mrs.  B.  Lvxford. — A  purplish-red  Japanese 
variety,  of  moderate  size.  The  two  varieties 
•already  mentioned  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Wells 
&  Co.,  Merstham. 

C.  Mrs.  Thornton. — A  large  Japanese  flower, 
showing    considerable    refinement.      The    florets 


Orchid  Committee. 

Present:  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
Chair)  J  and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec), 
Harry  J.  Veitch,  H.  Little,  W.  Boxall,  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  J.  F.  Alcock,  W.  Cobb,  A.  A.  McBean, 
J.  Cypher,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  A.  Dye,  C.  H.  Cur- 
tis, H.  Ballantine,  Gurney  Wilson,  W.  H.  White, 
W.  Bolton,  F.  J.  Hanbury,  C.  J.  Lucas,  and  Sir 
Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart. 

One  of  the  best  Orchid  shows  for  a  considerable 
time  past  was  made  at  this  meeting.  The  fine 
group  for  which  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L.  Holford, 
CLE.,  C.V.O.,  Westonbirt  {gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alex- 
der),  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal,  was  the  best 
display  of  hybrid  Cattleyas  ever  staged.  It 
comprised  about  130   plants   of  Cattleyas,   bear- 


aurea  and  C.  labiata,  the  parents  of  C.  Fabia, 
including  C.  labiata  G.  G.  Whitelegge,  with  a 
spike  of  four,  fine,  wdiite  flowers  with  lichly- 
coloured  lip.  Other  Cattleyas  noted  were  several 
good  C.  Mantinii,  C.  fulvescens  Westonbirt 
variety  (F.C.C.,  1907),  C.  Hardyana,  and  C. 
Iris,  C.  Dusseldorfei  Undine,  of  which  three 
plants  were  staged.  Among  the  Lfelio-Cat- 
tleyas  were  two  very  fine  forms  of  the  Wes 
tonbirt  strain  of  L.-C.  Berthe  Fournier,  tht 
var.  tigrina  already  certificated  being  ver} 
distinct;  L.-C.  Ophir,  L.-C.  Pactolus,  L.-C 
Pizarro,  L.-C.  Ortrude  (anceps  x  aurea),  L.-C. 
Gweunie,  L.-C.  luminosa,  and  L.-C.  Priam, 
a  distinct  and  pleasing  hybrid  of  C.  Har- 
risoniana  and  L.-C.  callistoglossa.  The  Brasso- 
Cattleyas  were   represented   by     B.-C.     Madame 


Fig.  134. — coLUMNEA  magnifica:   flowers  flame-coloured. 
(Obtained  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  on  Tuesday  last.) 


■are  rather  narrow,  white,  or  bearing  a  cream 
shade ;  the  effect  is  good.  Shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Perkins,  Greeiilands  Gardens,  Henley-on- 
Thames. 

Columnea  magnifica. — Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart. ,  exhibited  a  plant  of  this  showy,  Ges- 
neraceous  species.  It  appeared  to  e.xcite  con- 
siderable interest,  and  we  therefore  reproduce 
our  published  figure  of  a  specimen  which  bloomed 
in  Mr.  Gumbleton's  collection.  The  plant  suc- 
■ceeda  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  and  produces  its 
bright,  flame-coloured  flowers  very  freely.  A  full 
tJescription  of  the  snecies  will  be  found  in  6'ar- 
^eners'  Chronicle,  Fcbrunry  1,  1908. 


ing  together  175  spike3,  with  an  aggregate  of 
about  600  flowers,  the  specimens  representing  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  both  with  respect  to 
the  varieties  shown  and  to  the  cultural  skill  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Cattleya  hybrids  and 
Ltelio-Cattleyas  raised  at  Westonbirt  formed 
the  main  feature,  the  gorgeously-coloured 
forma  of  C.  Fabia  (labiata  X  aurea),  of 
which  60  plants,  with  an  aggregate  of  about 
500  flowers,  were  staged,  in  themselves  con- 
.stituting  a  remarkable  exhibit.  All  were  of  the 
high(-st  order  of  merit,  the  best  noted  being  Sun- 
set, flamniea,  fulvescens.  and  Westonbirt  variety. 
With   them   were   several  plants  of  C.   Dowiana 


Hye,  B.-C.  Mrs.  J.  Leeann"n,  B.-C.  Dig- 
byano-Warscewiczii,  Brasso-Lielio-Cattleya  Row- 
ena  (L.-C.  Doris  X  B.  Digbyana),  a  pleasing, 
yellow-tinted  hybrid,  and  B.-C.  Siren  (B.  Digby- 
ana X  C.  Skinncri),  a  very  pretty  rose  flower, 
and  one  of  the  few  really  satisfactory  hybrids  of 
C.  Skinneri.  The  Cypripediums  in  the  groui) 
were  six  plants  of  the  delicate  greenish  yellow  C. 
Rossettii,  C.  Leeanum  Corona,  very  fine, 
C.  L.  Staff()rdianinn,  C.  Niobe  Westonbirt 
variety,  C.  Leander,  C  Hitchinsia;  Holford's 
variety.  C.  Chas.  Rickman  mn'/nificum,  C. 
Chai'lesiannm  superbum  with  five  flowers.  C  Iii- 
signe  Sandene,  C.  triumphans,  C.  Hera  Euryadcs, 
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several  good  C.  Fairrieamun,  C.  vexillarium 
with  three  flowers,  and  the  new  C,  Beacon  mag- 
nificuni  with  four  flowers  (see  Awards).  Bright 
colour  in  the  front  of  the  group  was  given  by 
pretty  dwarf  plants  of  Sophro-LKlio-Cattleya 
Medea  superba,  S.-L.-G.  Danaj,  Sophro-Cattleya 
saxa  and  others.  Specially  fine  species  were  re- 
presented by  six.  finely-flowered  plants  of  the 
large,  white  Dendrobiuni  formosum  giganteum, 
the  white  Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  hololeucum, 
and  six  good  spikes  of  Phala?nopsis  amabilis 
Rimestadiana. 

Ernest  R.  Ashion,  Esq.,  Broadlands,  Camden 
Parli,  Tunbridge  Wells  (gr.  ilr.  Wright),  was 
awarded  a  Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal  for  a  very 
pretty  group  of  showy  things,  contprising 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  with  seven  spikes,  and 
other  smaller  specimens  of  it ;  good  C.  Dowiana 
aurea,  C.  Mastersonise,  C.  Pilttiana,  C.  Fabia, 
Laelio-Cattleya  Lady  Rothschild  with  six 
flowers;  L.-C.  luminosa  and  other  pretty  hybrid 
Cattleyas  and  Lselio-Cattleyas ;  Brasso-Lselia 
Mrs.  M.  Gratrix,  good  Cattleya  Mantinii  and  C. 
Portia ;  Vanda  coerulea,  Epidendrum  vitellinum, 
some  well-flowered  Laelia  pumila ;  Odontoglos- 
sum  Lambeauanum  and  other  Odontoglossums, 
including  some  spotted  0.  crispum.  Also  promi- 
nent at  the  back  of  the  group  were  the  graceful 
sprays  of  yellow  Oncidium  varicosum  ;  the  white 
and  rose-coloured  Dendrobium  Phalienopsis,  and 
a  number  of  interesting  smaller  species. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putnev  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awarded  a  Silver-gilt'Flora 
Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of  well-grown 
plants,  including  many  rare  varieties.  Among 
them  were  good  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  the 
white  varieties  being  represented  by  C.  1.  Amesi- 
ana,  C.  1.  coerulea,  and  C.  1.  Goodsonias,  a  very 
fine  white  flower  with  a  veined  blotoh  of  violet- 
purple  on  the  lip.  Some  excellent  specimens  of 
Cattleya  Bowringiana  and  the  hybrids  of  it,  C. 
Mantinii  nobilior  and  the  lighter  C.  Brownise  be- 
ing specially  fine;  also  C.  Aliciw,  a  very  remark- 
able flower  with  a  showy  ruby-crimson  lip  ;  Odon- 
toglosum  eximium  and  other  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums. Other  plants  included  Sophro-Lielio-Cat- 
tyela  Marathon,  with  a  very  distinctly-coloured 
flower  ;  a  scarlet  Odontioda  ■  a  selection  of  good 
Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  and  Lycastes. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  k  SoNsj  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  attractive  group, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  object  was  their 
new  Cypripedium  Elatior  var.  Rex  (see  Awards). 
The  group  was  principally  composed  of  good 
forms  of  Cattleya  labiata,  C.  Bowringiana,  C. 
Fabia,  C.  porphyrophlebia,  BrassoCattleya  Dig- 
byano-Warscewiczii,  Lfelia  pumila,  Oncidium 
varicosum,  and  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St.  Albans,  secured  n 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  representative  group  of 
the  Orchids  of  the  season,  the  forms  of  Cattleya 
labiata  having  among  them  the  variety  Ruby,  an 
intensely  dark  form  without  the  usual  light- 
yellow  disc  to  the  lip.  Cattleya  Klondyke 
(Harrisoniana  X  Marriottiana)  boie  a  spike"  of 
several,  creamy-yellow  flowers  tinged  with  rose 
and  with  a  prominent  Buttercup-yellow  lip.  C. 
Empress  Frederick  var.  Sanderse  had  a  fine,  white 
flower  with  yellow  disc  and  rose  marking  on  the 
lip.  Others  noted  included  a  distinct  light  form 
of  C.  Hardyana,  Vanda  coerulea,  Cypripe- 
dium 3.  Wilson  Potter,  and  other  Cypripe- 
diums, Brasso-Cattleya  Mad.  Chas.  Maron,  Ly- 
caste  macrophylla,  Cattleya  maxima,  and  Cirrho- 
petalum  refractum. 

Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Orchid  Nursery,  Vale  Bridge, 
Haywards  Heath,  was  awarded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  a  group  of  white  varieties  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  which  included  C.  1.  The  King.  C.'l. 
Purity  (a  very  fine,  clear  white).  C.  1.  Reedley- 
ensis,  C.  1.  R".  I.  Measures,  C.  1.  G.  G.  Whit'e- 
legge,  C.  1.  Amesiana,  and  C.  1.  Mrs.  E.  V.  Low 
(a  fine  white  variety  with  clear  light-pink  flush 
on  the  lip).  Mr.  Low  also  showed  Cypripedium 
Gaston  Bultel  and  several  others. 

Messrs.  J.  Cypher  cSt  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  good  group, 
the  centre  of  which  consisted  of  hybrid  Laelio- 
Cattleyas,  Brasso-Cattleyas,  and  Cattleyas,  in- 
cluding good  dark  C.  Fabia.  Among  the  Cypri- 
pediums were  C.  Minos  Veitch's  variety,  some 
fine  forms  of  C.  insigne,  including  the  yellow 
variety  Sanderre,  C.  llaudiie,  C.  Fairrieanum.  C. 
Niobe  superbum,  and  others.  Effectively  ar- 
ranged with  these  were  forms  of  Dendrobium 
Phalsenopsis,  Oncidium  varicosum,  Phaio-Cym- 
bidium  Chardwarense,  &c. 


Messrs.  Ch.ieles  worth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  received  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
interesting  group  in  which  were  a  new  ^liltonioda 
from  a  cross  between  Cochlioda  Noezliana  and 
Miltonia  Schrrideriana,  with  narrow  reddish 
sepals  and  petals  ;  a  fine  scarlet  Sophro-Cattleya 
Doris,  the  beautiful  Odontoglossum  ardentissi- 
mum  xanthotes,  and  other  hybrid  Odontoglos- 
sums ;  Cattleya  Fabia,  C.  Rhoda,  C.  Lord  Roths- 
child, a  very  handsome  blotched  0.  crispum  seed- 
ling ;  the  true  Cypripedium  purpuratum,  and 
Odontioda  Bradshawise. 

Jlessrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  staged  an  effective  group,  for  which 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  was  awarded.  Among 
other  interesting  species  noted  were  Cirrhopeta- 
lum  appendiculatum,  with  seven  of  its  singular 
flowers,   C.    refractum,   Bulbophyllum  Dayanum, 

B.  Godseffianum,  Grobya  galeata,  Cycnoches 
chlorochilon,  Miltonia  Clowesii ;  and,  among  the 
hybrids,  Cattleya  Maronii,  Cypripedium  "Ros- 
settii,  and  other  Cypripediums 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  JIcBean.  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  select 
group,  at  the  back  of  which  were  several  grand 
specimens  of  their  fine,  dark,  rose-purple  type  of 
Cattleya  Bowringiana.  With  them  were  Cattleya 
Portia  Perfection  (labiata  X  Bowringiana), "  a 
handsome  rose-purple  flower  nearly  as  large  as  C. 
labiata  and  with  a  white  base  to  the  lip. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blenheim,  Wood- 
stock (gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  showed  Cattleya  Fabia, 
Blenheim  variety,  a  white  form  with  finely 
coloured  lip,  and  another  light  variety. 

Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Giinnersbury 
House  (gr.  Jlr.  Hudson),  sent  Cattleya  Arm"- 
strongiae  superba,  a  very  handsome  rose-coloured 
flower  with  yellow  disc  to  the  lip. 

Sir  John  Edw.ards-Moss.  Roby  Hall,  Tor- 
quay, sent  a  flower  of  a  white  Cattleya  raised 
between  Schroderie  and  Harrisoniana. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Wok- 
ing (gr.  Mr.  Hopkins),  sent  four  white  forms  of 
Cattleya  labiata,  C.  1.  Lady  Leese  being  a  fine 
pure  white  flower  with  a  large  violet  blotch  on 
the  lip  margmed  with  white;  C.  1.  Her  Majestv. 

C.  1.  The  Empress,  and  C.  1.  Miss  Ethel  Hartiiig 
being  all  pure  white  with  a  pale  pink  tint  on 
the  lip. 

Monsieur  Maurice  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed 
several  hybrid   Odontoglossums. 

.J.  Forster  Alcock,  Esq..  Northchurch. 
showed  a  hybrid  Cypripedium  between  Harrisi- 
anum  superbum  and  insigne  Sanderte,  which  was 
very  near  to  the  former  parent,  whilst  others  of 
the  same  origin  are  said  to  be  nearer  C.  insigne 
Sanderie. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Ciipripedium  Beacon  magnificum  (J.  Howes 
X  iiileiis-LeeaiiiimJ.  from  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L. 
HoLFORD.  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexan- 
der).— A  very  fine  flower,  somewhat  resembling 
a  good  form  of  C.  Charlesianum.  The  ground 
colour  is  pale  greenish-yellow,  slightly  tinged 
wath  pale  purple ;  the  base  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  emerald  green,  the  upper  half  white,  the  lower 
with  brownish-purple  spots. 

Cyp/-ipff/(i/m  Elatior  var.  Bex  (Leeaiium  X 
Baron  Schroder),  from  Messrs.  Jas  Veitch  & 
Sons. — A  superb  hybrid,  with  some  resemblance 
to  the  fine  C.  Thaiia  Mrs.  Francis  Wellesley  in 
its  perfect  form  and  fine  substance.  The  broad 
dorsal  sepal  is  pure'white,  with  an  emerald  green 
base,  the  back  being  heavily  tinged  with  purple 
and  the  surface  bearing  dott?d  claret-purple  lines. 
The  lower  sepals  are  broad  and  circular,  whitish, 
with  a  few  purple  lines ;  the  petals  are  broad, 
primrose-yellow,  tinged  and  spotted  with  purple, 
the  lip  being  similarly  coloured. 

Cultur.al  Commendation 
To  IMajor  G.  C.  Robertson,  Widmerspool,  I,"ot- 
tingham    (gr.    Mr.    F.    Wotton),    for   a   very   fine 
plant   of   Cymbidium     Gammieanum     with"     five 
spikes. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present :  G.  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  J.  Che'al.  C.  G.  A.  Nix,  P.  D. 
Tuckett.  E.  Beckett.  H.  Parr.  A.  R.  Allan,  H. 
Markham,  G.  Hobdav.  J.  Jaques,  W.  Crump.  C. 
Foster.  W.  Pope,  G."  Wvthes.  G.  Woodward!  G. 
Reynolds,  A.  Dean,  G."  Keif,  H.  S.  Rivers,  J. 
Willard.   and   J.    Davis. 

Mr.  R.  Fenn,  Sulhampst«ad,  the  veteran 
Potato  raiser,   sent  several  seedling  varieties  of 


this  vegetable.    They  are  to  be  grown  under  trial 
in  the  Society's  gardens  at  Wisley  next  vear. 

Mr.  W.  Pope,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Charles  Ross, 
sent  from  Welford  Pak,  Newbury,  two  seedling 
Apples,  one  named  Charles  Eyre,  a  fine,  conical, 
green  fruit,  and  the  other  Double  X,  a  dessert 
variety  of  handsome  appearance.  'The  Com- 
mittee expressed  the  desire  to  see  the  fruits 
again  next  year. 

A  very  handsome  Pear  named  Roosevelt  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Pyne,  Topsham,  who  also 
exhibited  a  clear,  conical-shaped  Apple  named 
Denver  Beauty.  Both  the  fruits  were,  presum- 
ably, of  American  origin.  Various  other  Apples 
were    sent,    but    no    award    was    made. 

Mr.  W.  Knight,  Hailsham,  Sussex,  sent  fruit- 
ing canes  and  picked  fruit  of  a  hybrid  Raspberry 
named  Hailshambury. 

Messrs.  Massey  &  Sons  sent  plants  in  pots  of 
their  fine  Parsley  Dwarf  Perfection.  This 
variety  received  a"n  Award  of  Merit  at  Wisley 
last    year. 

M.  Drummond,  Esq.,  Welwyn,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Keif),  staged  a  collection  "of  about  70  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  former,  the  best 
samples  were  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Striped 
Beefing,  The  Queen,  Annie  Elisabeth,  Fearn's 
Pippin,  Jas.  Grieve,  Lady  Sudeley,  Wyken  Pip- 
pin, and  Blenheim  Pippin.  There  were  also 
good  examples  of  the  following  Pears  : — Duron- 
deau.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pitn.aston 
Duchess,  JIarie  Louise.  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Beurre  Diel  and  Forelle.  (Silver  Banksian 
!\Tedal.) 

From  the  Horticultural  College.  Swanley, 
Kent,  was  exhibited  a  table  of  capital  fruit, 
chiefly  Apples,  of  which  exf^Uent  samples  were 
seen  in  fruits  of  Warner's  King,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  Bismarck,  Golden  Noble,  Catshead, 
Alfriston,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Court  of  Wick. 
The  Pears  included  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess,  Beurre  Hardy,  and  "Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle.      (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

W.  Whitley.  Esq.,  Torquay,  an  amateur 
grower,  set  up  a  very  large  collection  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  the  fruits  being  rather  small  from 
so  favoured  a  district.  The  best  Apples  were 
(culinary)  Crimson  Bramley,  Bramley's  Seedling, 
Stone's  Pippin,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Royal  Jubilee,  Wolf  River,  Jlere  de 
Menage.  Annie  Elisabeth,  Stamford  Pippin, 
Sanspareil,  and  Golden  Nugget  of  cooking  varie- 
ties, and  (dessert)  Ben's  Red,  Mother  Apple, 
Winter  Pearmain.  King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Houblon,  Rival,  Rougemont,  Charles  Ross,  and 
Adams's  Pearmain.  The  collection  also  included 
Monarch  and  Cox's  Emperor  Plums.  (Silver 
Knightian   Medal.) 

A.  E.  Humphreys,  Esq.,  Owenluyr,  Mont- 
gomery, staged  a  dozen  dishes  of  Apples,  the 
samples  being  very  good  for  the  district.  (Sil- 
ver Banksian  Medal.) 

Jlessrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  filled  a  table 
.some  50  feet  long  with  hardy  fruits  and  Grapes, 
thinly  but  neatly  displayed.  There  were  some 
70  dishes  of  Pears  and  Apples,  with  some  half 
dozen  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes.  The 
best  Apples  were  (cooking)  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Lord  Derby,  Cellini,  Hormead  Pearmain,  The 
Queen.  Bismarck.  Warner's  King,  Newton  Won- 
der, Emperor  Alexander,  Golden  Spire,  and 
Pott's  Seedling,  and  (dessert)  Gascoyne's  Scar- 
let, Wealthy,  Blenheim  Pippin,  AUington  Pip- 
pin, Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  King  of  the  Pippins, 
Winter  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain.  and 
Charles  Ross.  Good  Pears  were  Beurre  Clair- 
geau,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Emile  d'Heyst, 
Conference,  and  Beurre  Bachelier.  The  method 
of  staging  was  especially  pleasing,  the  exhibit 
being  very  attractive.    (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Seabrook  &  Sons,  Chelmsford, 
fiU«d  a  long  table  with  fine  samples  of  hardy 
fruits.  The  exhibit  included  about  100  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  Of  the  former  we  noticed 
good  dishes  of  Newton  Wonder,  Warner's  King, 
Ecklinville  Seedling,  Pott's  Seedling,  Lord 
Derby.  Royal  Jubilee.  Beauty  of  Kent.  Stirling 
Castle.  Bismarck,  New  Hawthornden.  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  AUington  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Jas. 
Grieve,  Charles  Ross  and  American  Mother.  The 
best  Pears  were  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre  Diel, 
Le  Lectier,  Charles  Ernest,  Conference,  Duron- 
deau,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Mme.  Treyve.  (Silver- 
gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Ambrose  Palmer  &  Co.,  Grosvenor 
Square,   displayed  several  dishes  of  Apples  and 
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Peari,  including,  of  the  former,  Bismarck,  New- 
ton Wonder,  Chas.  Ross,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Jas.  Grieve,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Cox's 
Orani'e  Pippin.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

The  only  exhibit  of  vegetables  was  one  of 
Onions  shown  by  Messrs.  G.  Massey  &  Sons, 
Spalding.  The  bulbs  were  evidently  cultivated 
in  a  field,  but  they  were  excellent  examples.  The 
varieties  ranged  in  colour  from  white  to  blood- 
red,  and  in  form  were  flat,  round,  and  globular. 
Ailsa  Craig  was  found  under  several  diverse 
names,  as  offered  by  various  seedsmen.  The 
red  varieties  included  Crimson  Globe,  Wethers- 
field,  Southport,  Red  Globe.  Small  and  Large 
Blood  Red  ;  and  of  whit«  kinds  we  noticed  Silver 
Globe,  Silver  Queen,  Uncle  Sam,  Southport 
White,  and  Tennis  Ball  Globe.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Competitive  Classes. 

These  were  limited  to  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Pears  introduced  since  1892.  but  they  resulted 
in  quite  a  small  competition.  Of  15  classes, 
seven  were  open  to  the  trade  growers  only,  but 
not  a  single  exhibit  was  staged. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Apples,  open  to 
amateurs.  W.  J.  Wii'LIAms,  Esq.,  Tring,  Herts, 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  G.  Gerrish),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  good  samples  of  Norfolk  Beauty,  Bramley's 
Seedling.  Charles  Ross.  Baron  Wolseley,  Rival, 
and  Christmas  Pearmain.  Sir  JIarcus  S.imuel. 
Maidstone  (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  was  placed 
2nd,  his  varieties  including  Byford  Wonder, 
Christmas  Fearmain,  Rival,  Allington  Pippin, 
and  Charles  Ross.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to 
Mr.  Whitley,  of  Torquay,  who.  under  a  mis- 
apprehension, had  staged  dessert  varieties  only. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  the  only-  exhi- 
bitor was  Lord  Clinton.  Bicton,  Devonshire  (gr. 
Mr.  Mayne),  a  2nd  prize  only  being  awarded. 
The  varieties  were  Hambling's  Seedling,  AUing- 
ton  Pippin,  and  King's  Acre  Pippin. 

In  the  single-dish  class  for  any  cooking  Apple, 
Earl  Be.iuchamp,  Madresfield  Court,  Worcester 
{gr.  Mr.  W.  Crump),  was  well  1st  with  hand- 
some fruits  of  King  Edivard  VII.  ;  2nd,  Mr. 
IiIayne,   with   the   same   variety. 

In  the  single-dish  class  for  dessert  Apples,  Mr. 
Bacon  was  placed  1st,  having  the  variety  Charles 
Ross ;  2nd,  Mr.  Crump  with  the  variety  W. 
Crump. 

A  variety  shown  as  Castle  Major  was  dis- 
qualified. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  Pears,  Lord 
HiLLiNGDON.  Uxbridge  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R.  Allan), 
won  the  1st  prize,  having  St  Luke,  Charles 
Ernest  and  Le  Lectier.  Mr.  Bacon  was  2nd 
with  Directeur  Hardy,  St.  Luke,  and  Charles 
Ernest. 

In  the  class  for  one  dish  of  Pears,  Mr.  Bacon 
was  placed  1st  with  the  variety  St.  Luke  ;  2nd, 
Mr.    Gerrish    with   Princess. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


IM  ARIiETS. 


DUTCH  BULB-GRO'WERS'. 

The  following  awards  were  made  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  of  this  Society 
held  at  Haarlem  : — 

First-class  Certificates  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Flora, 
Brigadier,  Debutante. 

Award  of  Merit  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Snowstorm. 


([i)bituart). 

Frederick  Meade.— The  following  appeared 
in  the  oljituary  columns  of  The  Times  of  the 
21st  inst.  : — On  October  17,  at  the  General 
Hospital.  Birmingham,  Frederick  Meade,  for  34 
years  gardener  and  faithful  friend  in  the  family 
of  the  Rev.  B.  Jones-Bateman,  Sheldon  Rectory, 
Warwickshire. 


CROYDON  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL.— 

One  of  the  princiiial  aims  uf  Iliis  ■society  is  to  cultivate  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  its  younger  members,  and  the  com- 
mittee therefore  invited  papers  from  young  gardeners.  On 
Tuesday,  October  19,  papers  were  read  by  Mr.  P.  Rintoul, 
Falkland  Park  Gardens,  and  Mr.  E.  Strudwicke,  Coombe 
House  Gardens,  who  chose  as  their  subjects  "  Perpetual- 
floweriiit,'  or  Tree  Carnations,"  and  "Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,"  respectively. 

WARGRAVE  GARDENERS'.— At  the  last  meeting 
of  the  above  association  Mr.  J.  A.  Hall,  Gardener  at  Ship- 
iake  Court,  read  a  paper  on  "  Temperature  and  Ventilation 
in  Connection  with  Fruit  and  Plant  Culture."  The  lecturer 
stated  that  the  horticultural  builder  and  gardener  should 
confer  together  when  new  plant  houses  are  to  be  erected. 
It  was  too  often  a  matter  of  "  How  does  it  look  ?  "  instead 
of  "  Is  this  house  suited  for  its  purpose  ?  " 

BUDLEIGH  SALTERTON  HORTICULTURAL, 
—On  the  20th  inst.  Mr.  A.  Hope,  of  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
&  Son's  Nursery,  Exeter,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Bulb  Cul- 
ture in  Pots  and  in  the  Open."  The  lecturer  gave  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  compost,  and  drew  attention 
to  the  mistake,  too  often  made,  of  introducing  into 
heat  any  kind  of  bulb  before  plenty  of  roots  had  been 
formed.  He  gave  a  list  of  the  best  varieties  for  pot  culture, 
and  the  safest  stimulant  to  apply  to  the  roots  and 
emphasised  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plants  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  roof  glass  when  growth  had  commenced. 
7.  w. 

FARNHAM  &  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL. 
— A  lecture,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  on  "  Vegetables  — 
Old  and  New,"  was  delivered  before  the  members  of  this 
society  on  October  25,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Giles,  of  Messrs. 
Sutton  Si.  Sons  Nursery,  Reading. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Bromley  ChryBanthemum  Society's  twenty  eighth 
annual  exhibition,  to  be  lield  in  the  Grand  Hall,  Firomley, 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  November  10,  11.  Hon. 
secretary,  Mr.  R.  S.  Pattkhson,  The  Gardens,  Bromley 
Place. 

Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Man- 
chester's Chrysantlu-mum  exhibition,  to  be  held  at  the 
Batanical  Gardens  (White  City),  Manchesler,  on  November 
IR,  19,  20.  Secretary,  Mr.  P.  Weathers,  Botanical  Gardens, 
Manchester. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr, 


Mr 


Mr. 


Mr.  Henry  Smith,  for  24  years  Gardener  and  3  years  pre- 
viously as  Foreman  to  the  late  Charles  Evan-Thomas, 
Esq.,  The  Gnoll,  Neath,  Glamorgan,  as  Gardener  to 
Herbert  Eccles,  Esq.,  at  the  same  place. 

F.  H.  Manners,  as  Gardener  to  E,  M.  Eversfield, 
Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  in  succession  to  Mr.  H. 
Hakris,  retired. 

Duncan  Barbour,  for  the  past  4i  years  Gardener  to 
F.  D.  S.  Sandeman,  Esq.,  Benchie,  Broughty  Ferry, 
Forfarshire,  as  Gardener  to  D.  R,  Gardner,  Esq., 
Tillicoultry  House,  Clackmannanshire. 

C.  Y.  Richards,  for  4  years  and  8  months  Pleasure 
Ground  Foreman  and  decorator  at  Hoar  Cross,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  as  Gardener  to  the  Rev.  Reginald  Fawkes, 
Parkstone  House,  Poole,  Dorset. 
Mr.  William  Frederick  Matthews,  for  the  past  9  years 
Gardener  at  Hill  Court,  Edenbridge,  Kent,  as  Gardener 
to  George  Ing,  Esq.,  The  Gardens,  Lewins,  Eden- 
bridge, Kent.  (Thanks  for  Is.  received  for  R.G.O.F.  Box.) 
Mr.  S.  W.  Alexander,  previously  Foreman  at  Paddock- 
hurst,  as  Gardener    to    G.  B.  Yate,  Esq.,  Bere  Court, 

Pangbourne,  Berks.     (Thanks  for  2s.  6d.  received  for 
R.G.O.F.  Box.) 
Mr.    Martin   Rawson,   for  the  past  2   years   Gardener  to 

F.    S.    Br  ICE,    Esq.,     J. P.,      Middlemeade,    Stoughton 

Drive,  Leicester,  as  Gardener  to  H.  A.  Foster,  Esq., 

Littlemore,  Queensbury,  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE    WEATHER    IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ettiltn^  October  27. 

The  first  keen  frost  of  the  present  autumn.— Ih-e  early  part 
of  the  week  proved  warm,  but  since  then  both  the  days  and 
nights  have  been  cold  for  the  time  of  year.  On  the  coldest 
day  the  temperature  in  the  thermometer  screen  did  not  rise 
above  45",  which  is  9**  lower  than  the  average;  and  on  the 
two  cold  niglits  the  exposed  thermometer  registered 
respectively  6'^  and  8"  of  frost — the  latter  being  the  lowest 
reading  registered  as  yet  by  that  thermometer  this  autumn. 
The  recent  warm  period  lasted  over  three  weeks,  during 
which  there  occurred  only  one  cold  day,  and  only  three  cold 
nights.  The  ground  temperatures  have  fallen,  being  now  at 
about  an  average  temperature  at  2  feet  deep,  and  1*^  colder 
than  is  seasonable  at  1  foot  deep.  Since  the  present  month 
began  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but  seven  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  nearly  3A  inches,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  excess  of  tfie  average  rainfall  for  the  whole  month. 
During  the  past  week  4  gallons  of  rain-water  have  come 
through  the  bare  soil  gauge— virtually  the  whole  of  the  rain- 
fall for  the  week  — and  2^  gallons  through  that  on  which 
short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  3i 
hours  a  day,  or  for  half  an  hour  a  day  longer  than  is  usual  at 
this  period  of  October.  On  the  brightest  day  the  sun  shone 
for  altogether  8J  hours.  The  wind  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
high,  and  in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  amounted 
to  21  miles —direction  west.  The  average  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  seasonable  quantity 
for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent.  The  flowers  of  all  my  Dahlias 
were  killed  by  frost  during  the  night  of  the  25th.  E,  A/., 
Berkhamstci!,  October  27,  1009. 


COVENT  GARDEN,   October  21. 

[We  cannot  acceyt  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnistied  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  wlio  are  responsible  for  the  quotations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionaH*.'  several  limes 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Cut  Flowers.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Horace  J.  Wright,  82,  Dault  Road,  Wandsworth,  London, 
S.W.— Sweet  Peas. 

Wm,  Watson  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin- 
Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Shrubs,  Forest  Trees,  &c. 

FOREIGN. 

Wtllv  MfiLLER,  Nocera  Inferiore,  Italy — New  and  un- 
common Plants. 

Sluis  &  Groot.  linkhiiizen,  Holland— Vegetable,  Flower, 
and  Agricultuial  Seeds. 


Asters,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Azaleas        

Bouvardia  ... 

Carnations,  p.  doz, 
blooms,  best 
Anierican  (var.) 

—  second  size    ... 

—  smalleri        per 
doz,      bunches 

—  "  Malinaisons," 
p,  doz,  blooms 

Catileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  ...  12 

Eiicharisgraudi  flora, 

per  dz.  blooms    2 
Gaillardias,       per 

dozen  bunches 
Gardenias,  per  doz. 
Gladiolus,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  Brenchleyensis 
Gypsophila   ele- 

gans,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  double... 
Heather      (white), 

per  bunch 
Lapageria  alba,  pec 

dozen  blooms 
Liliiiin       anratum 

per  bunch 

—  longiflorum    ... 

—  lane  I  f  o  1  iuiii 
rubrum 

—  album 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunches 

—  extra  quality ... 


2  0-40 
4  0-60 
4  0-60 


2  0-30 
0  9-10 


9  0-12  0 
6  0-80 


16-26 
10-20 


16-26 
4  0-60 


1  0- 

2  0 

2  0- 
2  6- 

3  0 
3  0 

1  6- 
1  0- 

2  6 
2  0 

5  0- 
12  0 

6  0 
IS  0 

Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

bunches  white 

and  yellow 
Mignonette,       per 

dozen  bunches 
O  d  on  t  o  glossum 

crispuin,      per 

dozen    blooms 
Pelargoniums, 

show,  per  doz. 

bunches 

—  2onal,  double 
scarlet 

PyrethruDis,  per 
dozen  bunches... 

Richardia  atricana 
(ca  1 1  a),  per 
dozen  

Roses,  12  blooms, 
Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Ka  i  se  1 1  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet      ... 

—  Liberty 

—  Mme.Chatenay 

—  Mrs.   J.    Laing 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride  ... 
Spirjea,  p.dz.  bchs. 
Statice,  p.  dz.  bchs. 
Stocks,     double 

white,  per  doz. 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Violets,  p.dz. bchs. 

Parma  ..^        ;. 


2  0-30 
2  0-30 

2  0-26 

4  0-60 
4  0-60 

3  0-50 

3  0-40 

1  C-  2  0 
10-20 

2  0     3  0 

16-30 
10-20 
2  0-26 
10-30 
10-26 
2  0-30 
10-26 
2  0-40 
2  0-30 


0  3-04 
2  0-30 
2  0-30 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Adiaiituni  cunea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bunches 

Asparag  us  plu- 
iiiosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — medm.,bch. 

—  Sprengeri       ... 
Berberis,  per   doz. 

bunches 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  ... 
Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 
--  (French) 
Grasses  (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 


8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 


10-13 
10-20 


2  0-30 
0  6-09 


Hardy  foliage 
(various),  per 
dozen  bunches 

Ivy-leaves,  bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
per dz. bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs. 
(English), 
small-leaved... 

—  French 

Oak  foliage,  per  dz. 

bunches 
P  h  y  s  a  1  i  s     Fran- 

chettii,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Smilax.p.  dz.  trails 


3  0-90 
2  0-26 


16-26 
4  0-50 


4  0-60 
10-16 


5  0- 

6  0- 


6  0 
8  0 


PlantB  In  Pots,  &c. :  Avei-age  Wholesale  Prices. 


Auipelopsis  Veit- 
cliii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  Tariegated 
Asparagus   plumo- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  11  issimus 
Asters,  per  dozen 
Bouvardias,      per 

dozen 

Chrysanthemums, 
per  doz. 

—  special  plants., 
Cinerarias,  per  doz 
Clematis,  per  doz 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen.. 

Croions,  per  dozen  18 

Cyckimen,  per  dor 

Cy  per  us    alterni- 

folius,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz 
Oracajnas,  perdoz, 
Erica    gracilis    lu 

valis,  per  doz, 

—  sm.ill  plants    ..     ii 
Euonymiis,perdz., 

in  pots.  .         -      8 

—  fioui  the  ground  3 


d.  s.d. 

0-8  0 

0-6  0 

0-12  0 
0-6  0 

0-30  0 

6-6  0 

0-24  0 
0-43  0 


0-15  0 
0-12  0 
0-12  0 
0-5  0 


0-12  0 
0  30  0 
0-7  0 
0-9  0 

0-SOO 
0-30  0 
0-12  0 

0-6  0 
0-6  0 
0-34  0 

0-15  0 
0-5  0 

0-80 
0-6  0 


and 


per 


Ferns,  in  thnir.bs, 
per  IOC... 

—  in     small 
large  60's 

—  in     48's, 
dozen  ... 

—  choicer  sorts... 

—  in  32's,  p.  doz. 
Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen  

—  repens,  per  dz. 
Fuchsias,  per  doz. 
Grevilleas,  per  dz. 
Heliotropiums,  per 

dozen  

Isolepis,  perdo7en 
Kentia      Belmore- 

ana, per  dozen 

—  Fosteriana,  per 
dozen  .. 

Latama  borbonica, 
per  dozen 

Lilium  longi- 
florum, per  dz. 

—  lancifolium,  p. 
dozen... 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen 

Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

Pelargoniums, Ivy- 
leaved,  per  dz. 

—  Zonals 

Selaginclla, 

dozen  . 
Soiannm?, 

dozen  . 
Spir.'Ba      japonica, 

per  cloven 

—  pink  variety  ... 
Veronicas, per  tioz 


i*er 

per 


s.d.  s.d. 

8  0-12  0 

12  0-20  0 

4  0-60 
8  0-12  0 
10  0-18  0 

8  0-10  0 
6  0-80 

3  0-50 

4  0-  e  0 

4  0-  .<■>  0 

4  0-60 

15  0-21  0 
18  0-30  0 
18  0-24  0 
12  0-24  0 
10  0-15  0 
18  D-SO  0 

5  0-80 

5  0-60 

3  0-50 

4  0-  G  0 

6  0-80 

6  0-90 
8  0-12  0 
3  0-60 
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Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d 


Apples      (Nova 
Scotian),       per 
barrel ; 
—  Ribston  Pippin  14  0-16  0 
Blenheim    Pip 


the 


.  15  0-19  0 


17  0-20  0 


per 


4  6-56 
4  0-50 

4  6-50 

3  6-46 

4  0-46 


pin 

—  King      of 
Pippins 

-~  (English), 
bushel  : 

—  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch 

—  Allington     Pip- 
pin          

—  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling        

—  Queen  ... 

—  Wainer's  King 

—  Stirling  Castle     3  6-40 

—  Ecklinville 
Seedling        ...    2  6-30 

—  LordSuffield...     3  0-39 

—  Lord  Derby  ...     3  0-46 

—  WorcesterPear- 

niain,  4  sieve...    3  0-36 

—  Lisbons,  cases    4  0-50 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, 4  tier 

—  i\  tier 

Bananas,  biinch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra         „     ... 

—  Giant        „     ... 

—  Claret  coloured 

—  Red  Doubles  .. 

—  Jamaica    ,,     ... 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Custard  Apples  ... 
Damsons,  J  sieve... 
Figs  (Guernsey),  p. 

dozen   ... 

—  (Italian),  p.  box 
Grape    Fruit,    case  10  0-11  0 
Grapes  ; 

—  Gros     Colmar, 

per  lb. 0  10-  1  3 

—  Gros      Maroc, 

per  lb 0  9-13 

—  English    Ham- 

bros,  p.  lb.       ..     0  5-10 

—  Alicantes,    per 

lb 0  6-10 

—  Muscatof  Alex- 
andria, per  lb...  0  10-  2  6 

—  Lisbon,  p.  case     5  0-60 

—  Almeria,     per 

barrel  12  0-17  6 


.  10  6-11  0 
9  0-96 

5  6-60 
5  6-60 
7  0-80 
9  0-11  0 

4  0-50 
7  0-10  0 

5  0-56 
0  6-10 
4  0-60 
13-19 

0  9-13 
0  6-0  10 


s.d.  s.d. 
Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300  ..  10  OH  0 

—  „  360...  10  0-14  0 

—  (Naples),    case  18  0-23  0 


Limes,  per  case 
L,ycli6eb,  perbo.'i... 
Melons    (English), 
each     

—  (Guernsey)     ... 

—  Canteloupe     ... 

—  Valencia,   case 
Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 


3  0  — 
10-13 

10-26 
0  9-16 
16-26 
5  0-60 

,  33  0-40  0 


—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt.  ...  33  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-:)2  0 

—  Cob,  per  lb....  0  3-0  3* 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  10  0-14  U 

—  Walnuts(French), 

per  bag  ...    7  0-76 

—  doubles     (Eng- 
lish), per  lb.  ...    0  S-  0  9 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro- 

dor),  per  bag...  10  0-11  0 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag  17  0-18  0 
Oranges— 

—  Jamaica,      per 

case  (170)       ...    9  6-10  6 

—  „      (1200)        ...     9  0-10  0 
Pomegranates,  per 

case       5  6-76 

—  per  box  ...    2  0-  2  3 
Pears,  Avocado,  per 

dozen 5  0-10  0 

—  Jargonelle,       h 

sieve "    2  0-23 

—  Pitmaston 
Duchess,     per 

bushel 3  0-40 

—  (Californian) : 

—  Cornice,  p.  box     7  0-90 

—  Beune   Hardy, 

per  box  ...     5  6-60 

— -  Duchess,  p. box    6  6-76 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne du  Cornice, 

per  c  ate         ..    6  6-86 

—  Catallacs(Dutch), 

per  basket     ...    2  3-26 

—  Persimmons, p. 

box  (12)  ...     16    — 

Pineapples,  each ...     2  0-46 

—  (Natal),  perdz.     4  0-60 
Plums       (English), 

Prune,  \  sieve  ...    2  6-30 

—  (Californian), p. 

box       6  0-80 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 


AitichoI(es{Globe), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle 
Beans,  Runner,  per 

bushel 

—  (French),  boxes 
Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,    p.  tally 

—  Greens,  bushel 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (Fnglish), 
dozen  bunches 

—  per  bag 
Cauliflowers,    tally 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

2i  to  3  dozen  ,.. 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,      for- 
eign, new,  per 
bundle 
LeeUs,  12   bundles 
Lettuces  (English), 
per  crate,  5  dz. 
Marrows,  per  tally 
Mint,  doz.  bunches 


2  6-30 

3  9-46 

2  6-60 
10-16 
13-20 
2  0-30 
10-16 

8  0-10  0 

10-16 
2  6-30 
2  9-36 
16-26 
0  3J-  0  4 

6  6-76 
13-19 


1  3- 

2  0- 


10-16 
19-26 
10-13 


Mushrooni=,per  lb. 

—  broilers 

—  buttons,  per  lb. 

—  (field),  ^  sieve.. 
Mustard  and  Cress, 

per  dozen  pmi. 
Onions    (Lisbons), 
per  box 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  Valencia,     per 
case      

Parsley,  J^  sieve    ... 
Potatos    (English), 

per  busliel 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Salsafy,    per    doz. 

bundles 
Spinach,  A  sieve  ... 
Stachys    'luberosa, 

per  lb 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ...     3 

—  (English),  s.s...    3 

—  second  quality     1 

—  Teneriffe        ...    9 
Watercress,  p.  flat     4 


i  d.s.d. 
9-0  10 
4-0  6 
8-0  9 
0-2  6 


0-7  0 
6-4  0 


3  0-40 


0-7  0 
6    — 


16-19 
13-16 


6-4  0 
6-19 


0  3^  - 


6-3  9 
3-3  6 
3-19 
0-10  0 
0-6  6 


REMAiiKs. — The  best  English  Apples  continue  to  sell 
freely.  The  last  consignment  of  Apples  from  Nova 
Scotia  were  of  better  quality  than  previous  shipments. 
Pears  are  plentiful,  but  there  has  been  a  good  demand. 
Newtown  Pippins  are  of  superior  quality  but  their  prices 
are  a  little  lower.  Italian  Chestnuts  are  received  in  limited 
quantities.  Prices  for  English  Tomatos  are  firm  at  from 
3s.  6d.  to  4s.  per  dozen  lbs.  Foreign  Tomatos  are  arriving 
in  a  very  wet  condition.  The  trade  in  vegetables  and 
fruit  is  dull.  E.  H.  R.,  Covait  Garden,  IVeilneSilay,  October 
27t  1909. 

Potatos. 


Bedfords— 

British  Queen 
Epicure 

Up-to-Date  ... 

Blacklands... 

Lincolns— 

Epicure 

Sharpe's  Express...  2  9-33 


percwt. 

s.d.  s,d. 
,26-29 

2  6-29 
.26-30 

2  3-26 


.23-26 


Lincolns  — 

lIp-lo-Date  ... 
British  Queen 
Royal  Kidneys 
Kents— 

Sharpe's  Express  . 
Epicure 
May  Queen  ... 
Up-to-Date  ... 


per  cwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 

2  6-30 

3  0-33 
,23-29 

3  0-33 

2  6-29 

3  0-33 
3  0-33 


Remarks. — The  Potato  remains  about  the  same  as  last 
week.  Edward  J.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St.  Pancias, 
October  27,  1909. 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  unfavourable  weather  not  only  exerts  a  bad  influence 
on  trade,  but  also  checks  the  development  of  the  plants. 
Vrost  has  been  late  in  putting  in  an  appearance  this 
autumn,  but  during  the  past  few  days  most  tender  subjects 


have  suffered  damage.  The  splendid  exhibits  of  Begonias 
from  the  open  ground  shown  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting  on 
Tuesday,  26th  inst.,  were  indicative  of  the  mildness  of  the 
season.  Those  who  grow  market  plants  under  natural 
conditions  do  the  best  trade,  for  although  they  take  a  little 
longer  to  develop  they  are  of  greater  service,  and  niake 
better  prices.  Chrysanthemums  were  never  seen  in  better 
condition.  Ericas  have  sold  rather  better  than  last  week. 
I  may  repeat  that  the  small  plants  in  3-inch  pots  are  tlie  most 
profitable.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  good  from  several 
growers.  Supplier  of  Pelargoniums  of  all  sections  are 
falling  off,  although  a  few  well-flowered  plants  are  seen. 
Solanums  are  not  large,  but  are  well  berried.  Other 
subjects  in  season  include  Cyclamen,  Bouvardias,  Liliums, 
and  Fuchsias. 

Cut  Flowers. 

The  recent  frosts  have  spoiled  the  Dahlias  in  most  dis- 
tricts, and  also  many  other  tender  flowers  in  the  open. 
Some  varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  have  also  been 
damaged,  chiefly  owing  to  frost  whilst  they  were  wet. 
No  great  change  has  yet  taken  place  in  regard  to  prices, 
but  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  there  will 
be  an  advance  all  round  in  the  value  of  good  cut 
tiowers.  During  the  past  week  Roses  were  very  cheap, 
except  those  of  extra  good  quality.  Liliums  were  also 
cheap,  but  they  may  be  scarce  later;  Carnation  supplies 
are  already  falling  off.  Violets  are  coming  from 
many  sources.  The  French  Parma  Violets  are  not  quite 
so  good  as  usual.  There  are  some  very  fine  English  grown 
flowers  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  La  France  varieties; 
The  Czar,  from  several  sources,  is  also  good.  Oak  is  the 
most  useful  of  all  hardy  foliage.  Smilax,  Asparagus  and 
other  tender  foliage  is  plentiful.  Adiantum  (Maidenhair 
Fern)  is  coining  more  into  use  again,  but  just  at  the  present 
time  it  does  not  make  big  prices  as  the  autumn  crops 
have  to  be  cleared  and  the  supplies  are  large.  A.  H.,  Covent 
Garden,  October  27,  1909. 


to- 
"oTrecibondenU 


*^*  The  EiVitors  will  he  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Bowling  Green  :  Florist.  You  have  omitt«d 
to  give  your  name  and  address,  which  is  re- 
quired as  a  guarantee  of  good  ifaith.  If  you 
wish  to  make  merely  a  lawn,  you  will  find 
instructions  in  the  issue  for  August  29,  1908. 
p.  176,  whilst  the  Lancashire  Crown  bowling 
green  is  described  in  the  issue  for  January 
16,   1909,   p.   48. 

Chkysanthemum  :  T.  L.  The  specimen  shows 
a  state  of  proliferation  similar  to  that  known 
as  the  "  Hen  and  Chicken  "  Daisy.  It  is  not 
possible  to  say  what  is  the  exact  cause,  but 
anything  tending  to  hinder  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  main  bud,  or  to  unduly  excite  the 
roots,  might  have  that  effect. 

Daffodil  :  Bicolor.  The  trco  Daffodil  is  Narcis- 
sus Pseudo-Narcissus.  .I'J.  poeticus  is  known 
as  the  Poet's  Narcissus,  although  the  term 
Daffodil  is  often  loosely  applied  to  this  and 
to  all  the  other  species. 

Eighteen  FLOvFEaiNC  Shrubs  for  a  North 
Border  :  W.  J .  P.  Ribes  sanguineum. 
Daphne  Mezereum,  Spirsea  arijefolia.  S. 
Douglasii,  S.  chamjedrifolia,  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  B.  Darwinii.  Cydonia  japonica,  Olearia 
Haastii,  Skimmia  japonica,  NuttaJlia  cerasi- 
formis,  Viburnum  Tinus  (Laurestinus),  Rhodo- 
dendron molle,  R.  ponticum,  Leycesteria  for- 
mosa,  Philadelphus  grandiflorus,  Halesia  tet- 
raptera  and  Lilac  (Syringa)  alba  grandiflora. 

Fern  Mite  :  G.  0.  P.  The  best  plan  to  eradi- 
cate this  pest  is  to  dip  the  leaves  in  an  in- 
secticide. Tobacco  water  is  efficacious,  but 
there  is  a  danger  of  injuring  the  plants  unless 
it  is  used  in  a  very  dilute  form. 

JIaeigold  Blooms  :  .S'.  .9.  Very  few  JIarigold 
blooms  are  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market,  and 
it  is  now  too  late  to  procure  them,  unless  they 
can  be  got  direct  from  some  of  the  nursery- 
men who  specially  cultivate  hardy  flowering 
plants. 

Mushrooms:  G.  T.  The  new  process  of  raising 
Mushrooms  to  which  you  refer  is  described  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  January  23,  1909, 
p.  59.  Under  this  system,  minute  pieces  of 
tissue  are  taken  from  the  centre  of  a  INIushroom 
planted  in  a  suitable  bed,  and  the  growth  from 
these  utilised  as  spawn.  The  cultivation  tf 
Mushrooms  from  spores  has  been  often  referred 
to  in  these  pages. 

Names  op  Fruits:  T.  B.  1,  Northern  Dump- 
ling ;  2,  Washington  ;  3,  Belle  de  Boskoop. — 
//.  Speight.     1,  Bergamotte  Esperen  ;  2,  Win- 


ter Nelis ;  3,  French  Crab  ;  4,  Mere  de  Menage. 
— Torbon.  1,  Cox'.s  Orange  Pippin;  2,  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling. — Llanover.  Jean 
van  Gecrt ;  2,  decayed ;  3,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jer.^^y;  Apple  Warner's  King. — J.  J.  1, 
Hormead's  Pearmain  ;  2,  Blenheim  Pippin ;  3, 
Red  Astrachan;  4,  Reinette  de  Canada;  5, 
Wyken  Pippin;  6,  Dutch  Mignonne.— fl. 
Itoberts.  Apple  Hollandbury ;  Pear  Beurre 
d'Amanlis. — Selsdon.  1,  Green  Chisel;  2,  Marie 
Louise  d'Uccle ;  3,  Marechal  de  Cour ;  4, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme ;  5,  Doyenne  du 
Cornice;  6  and  8,  Marie  Louise;  7,  Beurre 
Bosc. — T.  H.  1,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling; 
2,  Bietigheimer  Red;  3,  Pile's  Russet;  4, 
Prince  Bismarck;  5,  not  recognised;  6,  Alling- 
ton Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  :  J.  F.  M.  1,  Adiantum  ex- 
cisum  multifidum ;  2,  Pteris  argyr<ea ;  3,  Cyr- 
tomium  falcatum  ;  4,  Lastrea  lepida ;  5,  Lygo- 
dium  scandens;  6,  Adiantum  affine. — F.  T.  1, 
Oncidium  cheirophorum ;  2,  Bletia  hyacin- 
thina ;  3,  Oncidium  Wentworthianum  ;  4,  Odon- 
toglossum  gloriosum. — /.  G.,  Sandwich.  Metro- 
sideros  floribunda  (Bottle-brush). —  IF.  P., 
Stroud. — Maxillaria  picta. — F.  G.  1,  Sela- 
ginella  viticulosa ;  2,  S.  cfesia ;  3,  S.  denticu- 
lata;  4,  Helxine  Soleirolii ;  5,  Epidendrum 
fragans. — T.  G.  1,  Pteris  cretic.x;  2,  Lygo- 
dium    dichotomum  ;    3,    Aspleniura   Belangeri ; 

4,  Adiantum  Capillus-veneris  var.  Veitchi- 
anum  magnificum  ;  5,  Selaginella  umbrosa ;  6, 
Pteris  cretica  albo-lineata. — IF.  B.  1,  Send 
when  in  flower ;  2,  Fittonia  argyroneura ;  3, 
Peperomia   arifolia ;   4.    Erica  persoluta   alba ; 

5,  Agath«a  ccclestis ;  6,  Chlorophytum  elatum 
variegatum. — Bri/n.  1,  Hibiscus  Cooperi ;  2, 
Maranta  Massangeana ;  3,  Panicum  variega- 
tum ;  4,  Hibiscus  rosa-sinensis ;  5,  Coelogyne- 
cristata. — ,-1.    IK.     Gomphocarpus  fruticosus. 

Nursery  Business  :  H.  S.  S.  It  is  difficult  to 
recommend  any  particular  locality,  there  being 
so  many  good  centres  in  which  you  might  start 
with  every  likelihood  of  finding  a  ready 
and  remunerative  sale  for  the  Tomatos,  Chry- 
santhemums, and  Roses  you  wish  to  cultivate. 
Success  will  depend  upon  your  practical  know- 
ledge of  plant  culture  and  your  energy  and' 
capacity  for  work  and  general  business.  You 
must  make  the  most  of  the  experience  you  hav& 
obtained  in  the  four  years  spent  in  the  dif- 
ferent nurseries.  The  seaside  towns  you  men- 
tion, as  well  as  other  favourite  resorts 
on  the  east  and  south-east  coast,  are  already 
pretty  well  provided  for  in  the  way  of  floral 
and  other  nurseries.  But  this  fact  need  not  de- 
ter you  from  taking  your  chance  and  adding 
to  the  number  of  nursery  businesses  already 
established,  for  not  infrequently  newcomers 
gauge  and  cater  for  the  requirements  of 
the  inhabitants  and  visitors  better  than 
nurserymen  already  es'tablished  there,  and 
hence  build  up  a  flourishing  business  within  a 
few  years  from  the  time  of  starting.  We  pre- 
sume you  contemplate  renting  a  small  nursery: 
by  doing  this  you  would  have  a  fairly  good 
sum  available  for  working  capital.  We  should 
advise  you  to  visit  some  of  the  nurseries  adver- 
tised for  sale ;  examine  carefully  the  books  as 
regards  the  annual  turnover,  and  inspect  the 
houses  as  to  their  condition  and  suitability  for 
the  growth  of  the  plants  which  you  intend  to 
cultivate.  Ascertain  that  the  heating  appara- 
tus is  in  good  condition,  and  see  that  the  place 
you  select  is  not  situated  at  a  great  distance- 
from  a  railway  station. 

Scotch  Fir  :  H.  G.  There  is  no  disease  present 
on  the  needles,  neither  do  they  suggest  injury 
from  a  lime-kiln.  Examine  the  root  and  collar, 
and  if  white,  the  mycelium  of  a  parasitic  fun- 
gus is  present  under  the  bark.  Dress  the  soil- 
with  kainit  and  lightly  fork  it  into  the  ground. 

Sequoia  Diseased:  H.  M.  The  Sequoia  is  at- 
tacked by  a  fungus — Botrytis  Douglasii.  Re- 
move -the  affected  shoots  and  burn  them,  and 
spray  the  tree  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  at 
a  strength  of  1  ounce  in  3  gallons  of  water, 
commencing  in  ^larch. 

Communications    Received.— W.   A.  C— A.  W.  P.^ 

A.  D.— J.  J.  W.— Dr.  K.,  Berlin— J.  D.  G.— W.  W.— W. — 
W.  H.  Y.— W.  R.  D.-Chloris-M.B..  Java-Sir  P.  C— 
Sir  C.  D.— P.  N.— P.  N.  G.— H.  P.-H.  J.  G.-H.  P.— 
W.  H.  L.— E.  C.  P. -J.  F  Macli.  -J.  W.— IVI.  M.,  Ltd.— 
Constant  Reader-H.  G.— P.  C.  H.,  Erfurt— J.  K.  K.  * 
Son— W.  J.  B.-W.  W.  P.— R.  G.  W.— C.  B.— W.  &  Son— 
W.  B.— H.  W.— X.  Y.  Z--S.  W.  &  Co.— H.  W.  W.— W.  K. 
R.  J.  -  Nat.  Ctivys.  Soc— C.  E.— P.  W.— A.  M.-H.  G.— 
S.  P.  W.— J.  H.-H.  &  S.— H.  W.— P.  M. 
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A  MARKET   FRUIT-GROWER'S 
YEAR. 

OCTOBER  was  a  month  of  plienomenal 
lainiall.  In  our  district  of  Sussex  it  fell 
on  23  days,  and  the  total  registered  was 
7.51  inches,  or  about  three  times  the  average 
for  the  month.  This  is  the  largest  quantity 
registered  at  my  station  for  any  month  in  the 
present  century.  The  nearest  approach  was 
C.72  inches  in  October,  1903,  when  rain  fell 
on  30  days,  and  the  next  was  5.78  inches  on 
26  days  in  October,  1907.  In  this  south- 
eastern district  we  had  the  greatest  rainfall 
tliat  occurred  in  the  country  in  the  three  days 
ending  with  October  28,  or  rather  at  7  a.m. 
on  the  2.9th,  though  it  was  bad  enough  in 
most  other  localities.  For  one  of  these  days 
and  for  the  three  together  the  measurements 
were  records — the  first,  one  of  2.28  inches  for 
the  24  hours  ended  at  7  a.m.  on  the  27th,  and 
the  second,  3.G9  inches,  for  three  days  ended 
at  7  a.m.  on  the  29th.  These  quantities,  how- 
ever, were  beaten  at  a  few  other  stations  in 
the  south-east  of  England.  Brighton  had  2^- 
inches  in  24  hours  and  5.14  inches  in  the  three 
days,  while  Margate  had  5.43  inches,  and 
liamsgate  5.14  inches  in  the  same  three  days. 
The  floods  which   prevailed   in  low-lying  dis- 


tricts were  the  most  extensive  for  some  years 
past. 

Gales  and  their  Results. 

There  was  a  great  gale  from  the  south-west 
on  October  23,  which  blew  quantities  of  late 
Apples  and  Pears  off  the  trees,  and  did  further 
damage.  The  effects,  however,  were  insigni- 
ficant in  comparison  with  those  done  by  the 
north-eastern  gale  of  the  night  of  the  28th. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  this  second  gale  oc- 
curred immediately  after  the  great,  three- 
days'  rainfall  mentioned  above,  and  this 
sequence  accounts  for  its  astonishing  effect 
now  to  be  reported.  In  a  field  of  nine  acres  of 
Apples,  planted  partly  in  the  autumn  of  1905 
and  partly  in  that  of  1906,  the  soil  was  in  a 
state  of  fine  division  at  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, as  left  by  horse  cultivation  and  hand  hoe- 
ing. It  was  full  enough  of  water  before  the 
week  of  the  tremendous  downpour,  but  that 
converted  it  into  a  perfect  ooze,  although  the 
field  is  drained.  Consequently,  there  was  no 
firmness  in  the  soil  to  resist  the  force  of  the 
gale,  and  hundreds  of  trees  were  blown  partly 
down,  while  some  were  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 
Thej"  were  staked,  but  this  made  only  a  little 
difference,  as  stakes  that  were  half  rotten 
from  age  were  snapped  off  at  their  bases,  while 
such  as  were  new-  were  driven  through  the  soft 
soil  with  the  trees  tied  to  them.  In  other  cases, 
the  ties  were  burst,  and  the  trees  driven  down 
while  the  stakes  remained  standing.  A  great 
number  of  the  trees  had  been  freshly  staked  in 
consequence  of  the  effects  of  the  earlier  gale, 
but  this  did  not  save  them.  The  greatest 
damage  was  among  trees  planted  three  years 
ago,  partly  because  they  are  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  field,  and  partly  because 
they  had  not  acquired  so  good  a  root-hold  as 
those  planted  a  year  earlier.  Among  those 
that  suffered  most  were  free-growers  as  Bram- 
ley's  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  and  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet,  splendidly  furnished  young  trees,  and 
densely  covered  with  foliage.  They  caught 
the  full  force  of  the  gale,  and  hardly  one  of 
them,  260  in  all,  remained  upright  after  the 
wind  subsided.  Varieties  of  less  rank  top 
growth,  and  particularly  those  that  had  lost 
most  of  their  leaves,  such  as  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Allington  Pippin,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
berg,  and  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  suffered  com- 
paratively little,  though  many  of  them  had 
their  stakes  snapped  off  or  their  ties  broken, 
and  a  few  were  blown  down.  Worcester  Pear- 
main  was  blown  out  of  position  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  All  the  trees  are  trained  in  bush 
shape  on  stems  about  3  feet  high.  It  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  stakes  were  little  sticks. 
On  the  contrary,  most  of  them  were  cut  out 
of  14  feet  Hop  poles,  and  are  very  stout.  In 
consequence  of  the  two  gales,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  fully  a  thou.sand  new  stakes, 
and  quite  half  a  hundred-weight  of  stout  rope- 
yarn. 

A  Month's  Wohk  Lost. 

So  far  as  work  on  the  land  is  concerned, 
October  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
washed  clean  out  of  the  season.  An  attempt 
was  made  on  two  of  the  few  fine  days  to  horse- 
cultivate  one  fruit  plantation,  but  rain  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  more  harm  than  good 
was  done.  The  field  is  smothered  with  chick- 
weed  and  grass,  although  it  has  been  culti- 
vated several  times  in  two  directions,  and 
hand-hoeing  has  been  done  twice  in  the  sjjaces 
around  trees  and  bushes  left  by  the  implement. 
Another     plantation     is     also     covered     with 


chickweed,  which  will  now  have  to  be  left  to 
grow  till  frost  kills  it.  If  cultivation  and 
hand-hoeing  had  been  practicable  in  October, 
both  fields  would  have  been  clean.  A  planta- 
tion of  Plums  is  more  like  a  pasture  than  cul- 
tivated land,  although  it  has  been  hoed  three 
times  by  hand  at  a  great  expense.  Since  the 
middle  of  August  both  cultivation  and  hand- 
hoeing  have  been  wasted  labour,  as  rain  has 
reset  the  weeds  after  each  operation. 

Damage  to  Growth  by  Aphls. 
In  pruning  young  Apple  trees,  the  enor- 
mous damage  done  by  the  unusually  severe 
attack  of  the  aphis  in  the  past  season  is  dis- 
tressingly obvious.  Many  trees  have  to  be  cut 
back  severely,  to  take  oft'  the  twisted  growths 
due  to  the  attack,  and  to  get  down  to  clean 
and  vigorous  wood.  These  twisted  growths  are 
covered  with  feeble  and  distorted  buds,  w  hich 
would  develop  into  miserable,  little  fruit  buds 
it  left,  and  the  trees  would  be  permanently 
dwarfed.  Lord  Grosvenor  is  one  of  the  worst 
punished  of  the  varieties,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  partiality  of  the  aphis  for  this  Apple, 
« ith  its  great  liability  to  scab,  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  for  planting.  A  much  finer 
Apple,  Royal  Jubilee,  is  another  badly-injured 
variety,  while  Warner's  King,  Worcester 
Pearmain  and  Beauty  of  Bath  have  suffered 
much  damage.  Bramley's  Seedling  is  the  most 
nearly  immune  of  the  free-giow  ing  varieties, 
with  Duchess  of  Oldeuberg  and  Early  Julyau 
as  fair  seconds.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  and 
other  feeble  growers  have  suffered  only 
slightly.  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Allingtoa 
Pippin  and  Charles  Ross,  are  among  the  least 
liable  to  serious  injury  from  the  aphis  of  any 
dessert  varieties  on  my  farm,  but  the  two 
former  varieties  discount  this  advantage  by 
their  susceptibility  to  scab. 

An  AsTONisHiiNG  \'erdict. 
In  glancing  into  Loderaau's  classical  nork 
on  The  Siiraijing  of  I'lants  the  other  day,  I 
was  astounded  to  read,  under  the  heading  of 
"Aphis,"  the  following  remarks:— ■'  They  are 
supposed  to  cause  considerable  damage  by 
sucking  the  juices  from  the  blossoms  and 
young  leaves,  but  the  injury  done  by  them  has 
probably  been  over-estimated.  .  "  .  Unless 
the  lice  are  very  abundant,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  try  to  destroy  them,  for  they  do  not  cause 
any  serious  damage,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
naturally  disappear."  i\o  serious  damage  in- 
deed !  'Ihey  do  more  damage  among  my  trees 
than  all  other  insects  together. 

Prei'aring  for  Fruit  Pla.nting. 
Fortunately,  a  field  of  6i  acres  was  mostly 
ploughed  and  subsoiled  for  Apples  and  Black 
Currants  before  the  land  became  waterlo^-ged. 
The,  crop  of  this  season  was  one  of  second- 
early  Potatos,  cleared  oft',  all  but  a  small 
corner,  by  the  end  of  August.  The  soil  was 
not  as  dry  as  could  have  been  desired  for  the 
work  of  ploughing  and  subsoiling  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  time,  but  nearly  all  of  it 
was  done  before  the  heavy  rainfall  of  the  lat- 
ter part  of  September  occurred.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  soil  has  been  run  into  a  compact 
mass  by  the  enormous  rainfall  of  October, 
and  several  dry  days  will  be  needed  befcwe  it 
can  be  harrowed  and  marked  out  for  planting. 
The  prospect  of  getting  the  work  done  in 
November,  the  most  desirable  of  all  months 
for  planting  fruit  trees,  is  not  brilliant  at 
present.     The  leaves  have  not  yet  dropped  olf 
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Ike  young  trees,  so  a  start  could  not  be  made 
at  present,  eren  if  the  land  were  ready. 

Digging  Up  Tbees  and  Bushes. 
One  kind  of  work  that  was  not  stopped  by 
-the  wet  state  of  the  land  was  that  of  digging 
up  a  number  of  Damson  trees  and  Gooseberry 
bushes.  Damsons,  in  my  opinion,  are  not 
worth  growing,  as  they  make  only  Is.  to 
Is.  6d.  per  half-sieve  when  there  is  a  fair 
crop,  and  they  cost  at  least  6d.  to  gather. 
The  trees  dug  up  were  planted  mainly  to 
shelter  Apple  trees,  but  are  not  needed  for 
that  purpose  now,  as  an  outside  row  of  ever- 
greens and  a  very  high  hedge  are  all  that  are 
needed,  while  the  Damsons  were  shading  the 
Apple  trees  nest  to  them.  The  Gooseberry 
■bushes    taken    up   have   been  ruined   by   the 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•  French  Gardening. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  (see  p.  152)  a  larger  and 
more  detailed  treatise  on  French  MarJcet  Garden- 
ing, by  llr.  J.  Weathers,  was  reviewed  in  these 
columns.  Mr.  Smith's  book,  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  present  notice,  runs  into  about 
160  pages  and  contains  22  full-page  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  in  the  "  French  "  garden  at 
Mayland.  The  author  has  managed  this  garden 
during  the  two  or  three  years  it  has  been  estab- 
lished. With  such  a  means  of  obtaining  valuable 
information  at  his  disposal,  it  is  somewhat  dis- 
appointing to  find  that  Jlr.  Smith  has  not  lifted 
the  veil  very  much  to  show  how  it  is  possible  to 
secure  as  good  results  in  England  as  in  France  by 
intensive  methods  of  cultivation.    It  is  true  that 


Smith  tells  us  that  he  has  secured  £216  15s.  9d. 
from  one-third  of  an  acre,  £120  17s.  8d.  from 
one-seventh  of  an  acre,  £44  12s.  Id.  from 
about  one^tenth  of  an  acre,  and,  in  the  open  air, 
£14  16s.  Id.  from  rather  more  than  one-twen- 
tieth of  an  acre.  These  figures  were  recently 
seized  upon  by  one  of  the  daUy  papers,  and 
quoted  to  show  that  it  was  possible  to  make  as 
much  as  £850  per  acre  by  intensive  methods  of 
cultivation — and  this  not  in  12  months,  but  \n 
half  that  time.  The  fallacy  of  quoting  returns 
from  small  parcels  of  land,  and  of  then  estimat- 
ing those  of  larger  areas  at  that  rate,  is  well 
known  to  practical  growers,  but  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  so  obvious  to  the  novice. 

Considering  the  excellent  way  in  which  the 
garden  at  Mayland  is  furnished  with  all  the 
necessary  means  of  intensive  cultivation,  it  is 
rather  disappointing  to  find  that  Radishes  and 


Fig.    135. INTERIOR    OF    FKUIT-KOOM    IN    DOVER    HOUSE    GARDENS. 


fungus  Botrytis,   and   are  to  be  replaced  by 
Black  Currants. 

Clearing  Drain  Outlets. 

A  very  important  work  was  fortunately 
■done  before  the  flooding  rains  occurred, 
namely,  the  clearing  of  outlets  of  drains  par- 
tially blocked  by  silt  washed  up  to  them  or  by 
the  scraping  of  rabbits,  rats,  or  mice.  Many 
-a  drain  has  been  burst  or  filled  with  silt 
through  the  neglect  of  seeing  to  the  outlets 
regularly.  Quite  a  large  number  of  such 
■drains,  put  in  and  neglected  by  a  predeces- 
sor, have  been  discovered  since  my  occupa- 
tion of  the  farm.  In  some  cases  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  them  good  by  opening 
the  outlet  ends  for  two  or  three  rods,  and  re- 
moving the  drain  pipes.  The  outlets  should 
be  examined  twice  during  the  year,  and 
cleared  where  there  is  any  approach  to  bloek- 
■ing.     A  Market  Grower. 


figures  and  estimates  are  given  showing  that  the 
cost  of  a  tw-o-acre  garden  would  run  into  £1.290 
(including  £300  for  manure)  and  that  about  £700 
more  would  be  required  for  working  expenses 
for  18  months,  bringing  the  total  up  to  close  on 
£2.000.  Unfortunately,  no  estimate  of  receipts 
is  given  ;  but  if  one  may  judge  from  the  figures 
returned  for  produce  sold  from  .the  Mayland 
garden  itself  between  September,  1907.  and 
September.  1908,  the  outlook  is  not  rosy.  During 
this  period  the  value  of  the  produce  sold 
amounted  to  £766  4s.  6d.,  all  but  about  £40 
being  realised  by  the  sale  of  Cabbage  Lettuces, 
Cos  Lettuces.  Carrots,  Cauliflowers,  and  Melons. 
This  left  a  balance  of  £51  9s.  after  the 
expenses  had  reached  a  total  of  £714  15s.  6d.  ; 
but  this  balance  was  subject  t.o  a  rent-charge 
and  depreciation.  It  may.  therefore,  be  assumed 
that  the  profit  from  the  Mayland  garden  is  not 
yet  very  considerable.  And  yet,  immediately 
preceding    the    general   financial   statement,    Mr. 

*  Fmtrh  GrtrdcHin^,  by  Thomas  Smith.     (London;  J.  Fels 
and  Utopia  Press.)    1'J09.    Price  23.  6d. 


Cabbage  Lettuces  were  not  marketed  until 
March  ;  Cos  Lettuces  not  until  April ;  no  Carrots 
until  May ;  and  no  Cauliflowers  before  June. 
Surely  some  of  these  crops  could  have  been  ready 
earlier,  and,  if  so,  would  have  realised  better 
prices. 

Short  chapters  are  given  on  the  questions  of 
site,  -water,  manure,  frames,  lights,  cloches,  mats, 
tools,  packing  and  seeds  ;  but  cultural  details  are 
lacking.  Such  crops  as  Lettuces,  Cauliflowers 
and  Jlelons  have  altogether  12  pages  devoted 
to  them,  while  such  highly  important  crops 
as  Carrots  and  Radishes  appear  to  have  been 
overlooked,  except  in  the  way  of  odd  references. 

Owing  to  the  short  time  at  their  disposal,  their 
insecurity  of  tenure,  their  lack  of  knowledge  in 
most  cases,  it  is  doubtful  whether  French  garden- 
ing for  allotment  holders  would  prove  a  success , 
but  Mr.  Smith,  from  the  five  pages  he  devotes  to 
this  particular  point,  seems  to  be  sanguine. 

The  book  is  well  printed,  and  generally  free 
from  mistakes,  but  it  would  have  been  far  more 
useful  if  it  had  been  provided  with  an  index.    J. 
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FRUIT  ROOM  AT  DOVER  HOUSE. 

Next  in  importance  to  getting  a  good  fruit 
harvest  is  tlie  provision  of  a  store  in  wliich  the 
fruit  may  bo  preserved  in  perfect  condition  for 
as  long  a  period  as  possible.  Tlie  value  of  a 
particular  fruit  usually  increases  gradually  from 
the  moment  ,  the  harvest  is  past ;  there- 
fore, its  proper  conservation,  important  as  it 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  maintaining 
a  supply,  is  also  to  be  recommended  as  good  busi- 
ness practice.  Most  of  our  readers  know  that 
late  Apples  may  be  kept  in  excellent  condition 
if  stored  simply  on  the  damp  soil  with  a  covering 
of  straw  in  a  thatched  hut  or  outhouse.  But  this 
method  is  not  to  be  recommended  for  early 
maturing  Apples,  much  less  Pears.  For  gen- 
eral purposes,  a  properly-constructed  fruit-room 
is  needed  in  most  gardens,  it  being  desirable 
that  most  of  the  fruits  shall  be  directly  under 
observation,  in  order  that  any  which  show  signs 
of  decay  may  be  removed,  and  that  varieties  which 
show  signs  of  ripening  may  be  used  for  consump- 
tion in  preference  to  others  that  are  capable  of 
keeping  for  a  longer  time. 

In  figs.  135,  136,  and  137  is  illustrated  a  new 
fruit-room  erected  in  the  gardens  at  Dover 
House,  Roehampton,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan,  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and 
Moncur,  Ltd.,  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
McLeod,  gardener  at  Dover  House.  The 
building  is  36  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and 
6  feet  6  inches  high  at  the  eaves,  the  ridge  being 
13  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground.  The  structure 
rises  from  a  low  brick  wall,  1  foot  above  the 
floor  level,  the  walls  being  set  in  a  foundation  of 
concrete.  Above  this  arise  walls  of  woodwork 
lined  with  narrow  matchboarding,  and,  outside, 
with  Norfolk  reeds.  The  roof,  also  of  reeds, 
is  10  inches  in  thickness  :  and  the  reeds  on  the 
walls  are  8  inches  through. 

The  thatching  is  a  splendid  example  of  reed- 
ing, every  reed  being  selected  and  laid  in  its 
place  with  extreme  care  and  patience.  Venti- 
lators are  placed  on  each  side,  in  the  base  walls, 
and  there  are  movable  shutters  at  each  gable  over 
the  doors,  the  ventilators  in  all  cases  being  cov- 
ered inside  with  perforated  zinc,  to  exclude 
wasps  and  flies.  The  path  around  the  interior 
is  of  gravel,  so  that  moisture  arises  from  the 
ground  naturally  and  without  the  obstruction 
which  a  concrete  floor  would  offer.  Ample  shelv- 
ing is  provided  around  the  sides  and  at  the  ends, 
whilst  a  central  table  gives  accommodation  for 
the  display  of  the  finer  or  more  interesting  fruits. 
The  windows  are  screened  by  heavy  shutters, 
it  being  well  known  that  light  is  only 
needed  in  a  fruit  store  during  occasions  when 
an  inspection  is  made  of  the  fruit.  Electric 
arc  lamps  are  provided  for  use  at  these  times. 


TREES   AND  SHRUBS. 

SCHIZOPHRAGMA. 

There  are  two  known  species  of  Schizo- 
phragma,  one  from  China  and  Japan  and  the 
other  from  China.     Neither  is  at  all  common  or 


ably  smaller  number  of  sterile  ones,  which  consist 
of  a  single  bract  only,  and  not  of  several  bracts  as 
is  the  case  in  the  allied  genus  Hydrangea.  These 
bracts  are  white  in  colour,  1  to  1^  inch  long  and 
an  inch  or  so  wide.  They  form  the  conspicuous 
part  of  the  inflorescence,  the  fertile  flowers  being 
cream  coloured  and  not  showy. 


Fig.  136. 


THE  FRUIT-KOOM  IN  DOVER  HOUSE  GARDENS',  EXTERIOR 
VIEW  WITH  INSET  SHOWING  ENTRANCE  DOOR. 


Flo.    137. — SECTIONAL   ELEVATION   OF   TRUIT-ROOM. 


weU  known,  although  the  older  of  the  two  species 
was  collected  50  years  ago.  A  somewhat  similar 
plant  in  general  habit.  Hydrangea  petiolaris,  has 
been  confused  with  the  older  species,  S. 
hydrangeoides,  and  what  was  thought  to  be  the 
true  Schizophragma  turned  out  to  be  the  com- 
moner Hydrangea.  It  has,  however,  existed  here 
and  there,  and,  occasionally,  flowering  specimens 
have  been  recorded.  The  earliest  description  of 
the  genus  appears  in  Siebold  and  Zuccarini's 
Flora  Japoiiica,  p.  58,  tab.  26,  published  in  1835. 
In  this  S.  hydrangeoides  is  described  and  a  good 
figure  of  it  is  given.  Subsequently  in  1859 
specimens  were  collected 
by  Wilford  in  Hakoadi, 
and  in  1862  it  was 
gathered  by  Oldham  in 
Nagasaki.  Although 
original  descriptions  re- 
corded it  as  Japanese 
only,  later  explorations 
have  revealed  it  to  be  a 
native  of  China  also.  It 
resembles  Hydrangea  peti. 
olaris  by  being  of  climb- 
ing or  trailing  habit  and 
producing  roots  from  the 
branches,  by  which  it  at- 
taches itself  to  rocks  or 
trees  in  a  similar  manner 
to  Ivy.  The  leaves  are 
large,  broadly  ovate  or 
almost  cordate,  coarsely 
toothed,  5  to  7  inches  long 
and  4  inches  or  more  wide. 
The  flowers  arc  produced 
in  large,  terminal  corymbs, 
an  indefinite  number  of 
fertile  flowers  being  inter- 
mixed   with    a    consider- 


The  second  species,  S.  integrifolia,  was  col- 
lected by  Dr.  A.  Henry  in  Szechuan,  and  was 
figured  in  Hooker's  Ironcs  Planlarum.  t.  1934, 
in  1893.  It  was  not,  however,  until  after  Mr. 
E.  H.  Wilson  had  sent  seeds  to  Messrs.  Veitch 
some  10  years  later,  that  living  plants  were  seen 
in  English  gardens.  From  native  specimens  it 
promises  to  be  a  more  ornamental  plant  than  tha 
older  species.  It  is  of  similar  habit  to  its  relative, 
with  opposite,  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate  leaves, 
the  largest  of  which  are  8  or  9  inches  long  and 
4  inches  wide,  dark  green  above,  glaucous  be- 
neath and,  together  with  the  bark,  pubescent  in' 
the  early  stages.  The  margins  are  sparingly 
armed  with  fine  teeth.  The  inflorescences  are 
large  and  the  bracts  of  the  sterile  flowers  are 
3  inches  long  and  li  inch  wide.  As  in  the  other 
species,  the  sterile  flowers  are  composed  of  single, 
white  bracts.  A  good  illustration  of  it  appeared 
in  vol.  xxviii.  of  the  Journal  of  Roijal  Horticul- 
tural Socicli/,  p.  62,  fig.  21.  Both  species  thrive 
in  loamy  soil  and  may  be  grown  against  a  wall, 
the   bare  trunk  of  a  tree,   or  over  the   reversed 

butt  of  a  tree.     Both  species  are  in  cultivation- 
at   Kcw,    and   are,   apparently,   perfectly   hardy. 

ir.  D. 

ESCALLONIAS. 

These  excellent  flowering  shrubs  thrive  best  in 
the  warmer  counties,  and  especially  in  situations 
near  to  the  southern  coast.  The  varieties  in- 
clude white,  rose,  and  pink  flowers,  which  are 
produced  in  abundance  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months. 
Escallonia  macrantha  is  the  best  known  variety, 
and  forms  immense  bushes  throughout  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall.  It  makes  an  excellent  hedge 
plant,  and  may  be  subjected  to  annual  clipping 
as  ordinary  Privot,  but  even  in  such  warm  parts 
as  Devonshire,  frosts  often  danmge  the  foliage. 
There  is   a  white-flowered   variety   and   another 
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with  pink  flosvers,  the  latter  named  Ingramii.  E. 
illinita  is  a  good,  white-flowered  variety  which 
branches  freely.  E.  rubra  Ira's  beautiful,  red 
flowers,  while  E.  philippiana  bears  an  abunil- 
ance  of  tiny,  white  floweie  amcHigst  its  small 
leaves,  and  is  well  suited  for  training 
against  a  wall.  E.  organensis  has  deep  rose- 
coloured  flowers  and  branches  of  a  reddish- 
brown.  E.  montevidensis  is  an  excellent, 
white-flowering  variety,  somewhat  resembling 
Choisya  ternata,  the  Mexican  Orange  Blos- 
som. It  is  usually  in  bloom  about  July, 
but  a  plant  here  is  now  (October  16)  in  full 
flower  on  a  south-east  wall-  There  are  several 
ether  varieties,  but  those  enumerated  comprise 
the  best  for  garden  purposes,  with  the 
exception  of  E.  langleyensis,  which  has  slender, 
elongated  branches  thickly  studded  with  side 
shoots,  each  carrying  some  half-dozen,  bright, 
rosy-carmine  flowers.  Escallonias  are  easily  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  half-ripened  wood  inserted 
at  this  time  of  the  year  in  sandy  loam  and 
covered  with  a  handliglit.     J .  Mayne,  Bicton. 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


THE  DAHLIA. 

The  need  of  stout  flower-stems  has  long  been 
insisted  upon  in  the  case  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia, 
and  the  present  season  has  witnessed  a  definite 
advance  in  this  direction.  Jlany  writers  and 
other  fault-finders  overlook  the  fact  that,  to  the 
exhibitor,  the  stem  is  often  less  trouble  if 
flexible,  and  for  this  reason  there  must  be  two 
distinct  sections.  Very  few  exhibitors  would 
discard  a  Dahlia  merely  because  it  was  of  in- 
different habit,  provided  the  flower  was  a  valu- 
able one  when  staged,  and  thus  it  is  not  always 
fair  to  condemn  a  flower  on  account  of  its  weak 
stem.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  liseless  to  expect 
the  finest  flowers  to  possess  the  strongest  stems, 
as  strength  of  stem  and  refinement  of  flower 
seem  to  be  antagonistic  qualities,  although  it  is 
possible  that,  in  time,  this  trouble  may  be  over- 
tome.  A  peculiar  feature  of  Dahlia  judging  is 
the  fact  that,  despite  the  yearly  wail  of  the  need 
of  a  strong  stem,  very  little  encouragement  is 
given  to  the  production  of  stout-stemmed  varie- 
ties. It  would  be  foolish  indeed  for  a  raiser  to 
wilfully  ignore  a  weak-stemmed  flower  if  it  is 
valuable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  and  to 
offer  to  the  public  a  flower  with  strong  stem, 
yet  with  no  recommendation  from  the  Floral 
Committees.  In  every  other  branch  of 
floriculture  there  is  a  marked  distinction  be- 
tween show  and  garden  varieties.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is,  for  instance,  between  the 
Rambler  and  the  exhibition  Tea  Rose.  The 
very  fact  of  a  raiser  aiming  at  the  production  of 
the  highest  forms  of  Cactus  Dahlia  in  a  great 
measure  bars  the  probability  of  raising  hardy, 
garden  kinds.  The  parents  are  probably  of  soft 
growth,  they  are  disbudded,  and  treated  un- 
naturally in  every  way;  under  these  conditions  it 
is  scarcely  likely  that  the  progeny  will  be  of  a 
type  suitable  for  the  garden.  It  is  not  that  the 
raisers  do  not  realise  the  necessity  of  hardier 
Dahlias,  but  rather,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
because  of  the  scanty  measure  of  popularity  ac- 
corded to  varieties  with  every  good  quality  except 
the  finest  floret  and  latest  incurved  form.  I  have 
for  years  had  in  my  mind's  eye  the  typical  garden 
Dahlia,  a  variety  which  is  bushy,  yet  makes  a 
strong  stem,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, a  flower  which  holds  good  in  the  centre 
even  when  not  disbudded  or  thinned.  The  only 
way  to  secure  this  latter  feature  is  to  raise 
flowers  which,  if  thinned  and  grown  under  ex- 
hibition rules,  would  become  so  heavy  in  the 
centre  as  to  be  useless,  but  which,  when  left 
with  abundance  of  buds,  would  be  so  toned 
down  as  to  retain  sufficient  florets  to  cover  the 


pollen.  It  is  evident,  tiien.  that  this  sectioii 
must  be  developed  on  quite  distinct  lines  from 
exhibition  flowers,  and  It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign 
for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Dahlia  that  one 
or  two  leading  raisers  are  introducing  .«orts  which 
can  be  left  to  grow  naturally. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  anyone  who 
troubles  to  plant  Dahlias  can  sre-ely  also  take 
the  trouble  to  stake  and  thin  them,  but  one  has 
only  to  look  round  even  in  the  public  parks  to 
see  that  a  number  of  Cactus  Dahlias  are  simply 
tied  round  like  a  bundle  of  straw,  and  left  to 
do  as  best  they  may.  If  varieties  of  pendant 
habit  and  soft  wood  are  so  treated,  the  result 
is  unsatisfactory.  So,  in  some  measure  to  rectify 
the  shortcoming.s  of  the  average  grower,  and 
in  order  to  keep  the  Dahlia  in  the  forefront  of 
autumn  flowers,  w'iry-stemmed  varieties  must  be 
raised,  and,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  may  be 
raised.  It  would,  however,  be  quite  foreign  to 
my  intention  to  seem  to  advocate  garden  Cactus 
varieties  in  preference  to  the  magnificent  exhibi- 
tion flowers.  Tliese  are.  and  will  remain,  the  per- 
fection of  form  in  Dahlias,  ajid  their  production 
the  ultimate  aim  of  all  who  are  Dahlia  lovers 
in  any  but  a  general  sense,  either  as  raisers  or 
growers.  Prosperity  is  not  bound  up  in  any  one 
form,  and  so  it  behoves  the  Dahlia  raisers,  now 
that  form,  colour  and  floret  are  so  beautiful,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  raising  a  more  hardy  race, 
which  shall  withstand,  at  any  rate,  in  some  de- 
gree, the  adverse  weather  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  early  autumn,  and.  at  the  same  time, 
stand  erect.     P.  P. 


AMERICAN  HAWTHORNS. 

SOME    NEW    ARBORESCENT   SPECIES. 
(Concluded  from  page  '^SO. ) 

0.  Letchworthi.\na  reaches  a  height  of 
20  feet,  bears  mostly  ascending  branches,  and 
forms  a  broad,  dense  head,  usually  branchiiig 
low.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  and  somewhat 
rounded  at  the  broad  base,  24  inches  long  and 
2  inches  wide.  The  10  to  15-stamened  flowers, 
with  pink  anthers,  are  borne  on  10  to  15- 
flowered,  hairy  corymbs  and  blossom  about 
May  29.  The  scarlet,  obovate  fruit,  rounded  at 
the  apex  and  tapering  tow^ai-ds  the  base,  ripens  in 
the  second  w^eek  in  September.  The  type  tree  grows 
at  Portage,  on  the  Genesee  River,  50  miles  south 
of  Rochester,  N.Y.  This  is  a  highly  ornamental 
species,  and  was  named  by  Dr.  Sargent,  in  com- 
pliment to  William  P.  Letchworth,  who  takes 
a  great  interest  in  American  dendrology,  and 
who  owns  a  large  and  beautiful  wooded  es>tate 
at  Portage,  1,000  acres  of  which  he  has  lately 
presented  to  the  State  of  New  York  to  be  used 
as  a  State  park. 

C.  Macounii  is  frequently  a  tree  25  to  30  feet 
high  with  a  slender  trunk  10  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base,  with  the  branches  usually  ascend- 
ing, and  with  an  open,  spreading  head.  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  slightly  rounded,  to  subcordate 
at  the  base,  4  inches  long  and  3^  inches  wide, 
and  very  thin  in  texture.  The  20-stamened 
flowers  with  rose  or  pinkish-red  anthers  are 
borne  on  12  to  15-flowered,  hairy  corymbs,  and 
open  about  Hay  30.  The  oblong-obovate,  scarlet 
fruits,  slightly  mottled  with  greenish-yellow  and 
tapering  towards  the  base  on  long,  drooping 
stalks,  ripen  about  October  1.  The  type  tree 
grown  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber  river  in 
Lambton  on  the  west  side  of  Toronto,  and  is 
quite  common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto. 
A  large  and  beautifully-developed  specimen, 
showing  a  clear  stem  7  to  8  feet,  grc*vs  near  the 
grand  stand  at  tlie  racecourse,  GaiiaJioque,  Thou- 
sands Islands.  One  distinguishing,  specific  char- 
acteristic is  the  remarkably  thin  leaves.  This 
handsome  Hawthorn  is  named  in  compliment  to 
Jlohn  Macoun,  the  distinguished  Canadian 
botanist. 

0.  PEDICILLATA  is  a  tree  20  to  30  feet  high, 
with  intricate  spreading  and  ascending 
branches,    and    usually    forms    a    low-b*anching 


stout  trunk  not  more  than  3  feet  in  length  and 
about  15  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are 
broadly  ovate  to  oval,  and  distinctly  rounded  at. 
the  base,  with  a  slight  convexity  of  surface,  34 
inches  long  and  3  inches  wide.  The  7  to  10- 
stamened  flowers,  with  rose  anthers,  are  bome  on 
12  to  15  loose,  villose  corymbs,  and  open  aiiout 
Jlay  20.  The  oblong,  bright  scarlet  fruits,  which 
are  much  rounded  at  the  summits,  ripen  about 
September  15  and  soon  fall.  The  type  tree  grows, 
in  Genesee  Valley  Park.  Rochester,  N.Y.  It  is  a 
common  species  throughout  Western  New  York, 
and  is  widely  distributed  throughout  Ontario, 
Canada.  This  liandsome  Hawthorn  in  its  general 
characters  bears  some  resemblance  to  C.  gloriosa, 
but  it  can  easily  be  distinguished  by  its  rose- 
coloured  anthers  and  by  the  ripe  fruits,  which 
are  not  mammillate,  and  by  the  leaves,  which 
are  only  slightly  convex,  and  always  prominently 
rounded  at  the  base. 

C.  Phinglei  sometimes  assumes  the  dimensions 
of  a  tree  40  feet  high  and  20  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  base  of  the  trunk.  When  it  attains  this 
size  it  develops  an  open  head  with  remote 
branches.  It  is  frequently  seen  about  20  feet 
high,  with  a  compact,  oval  head  branching  low. 
The  leaves  on  the  fertile  shoots  are  oval  to  orbi- 
cular, and  rounded  at  the  base ;  on  vigorous 
shoots  they  are  somewhat  truncate  to  subcoi'date. 
The  7  to  10-stamened  flowers  with  pinkish-red 
anthers  are  borne  on  10  to  15-flowered,  tomen- 
tose  corymbs,  and  open  from  Jlay  15-20. 
The  subglobcse  to  oblong,  orange-red  fruits, 
usually  impressed  with  yellowish  blotches,  are 
distinguished  from  the  fruits  of  most  of  the 
Flabellatie  species  by  a  narrow,  constricted  calyx 
cup.  The  fruit  is  usually  ripe  about  the  last 
week  in  September,  and  soon  falls.  The  type  tree 
grows  in  the  Champlain  Valley,  Vermont.  It  is 
a  common  species  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  and  Ontario,  Canada.  A  number  of 
well-developed  and  handsome  individuals  are  in- 
digenous in  the  parks  at  Rochester,  N.V.,  and 
form  an  important,  ornamental  feature.  It  can 
be  readily  recognised  by  its  convex,  thin,, 
drooping  leaves. 

C.  Sejuncta  is  usually  a  low-branched  tree  or 
a  tall  shrub,  with  slightly  ascending  branches. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  rounded  or  cuneate  at  the 
base,  3  inches  long  and  21^  inches  wide.  The 
7  to  10-stamened  flowers  with  rose-coloured  an- 
thers are  bcrne  on  8  to  lO-flowered,  hairy 
corymbs,  and  open  about  the  end  of  May.  The 
subglobose  to  oval,  crimson,  lustrous  fruits  on 
stout,  hairy  pedicels,  ripen  about  the  middle  of 
September.  The  type  tree,  which  I  have  not  seen, 
grows  on  the  west  side  of  the  City  of  Albany, 
N.Y.  There  are  a  number  of  well-developed,  low- 
branching  trees  growing  on  the  east  side  c^  the 
old  Pan-American  e.xhibition  grounds  at  Buffalo, 
which  were  pointed  out  to  me  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Sar- 
gent a  few  years  since.  The  species  is  pretty 
well  distributed  throughout  the  New  England 
States  and   Ontario. 

C.  T,VEDIPES  frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  30 
feet,  with  spreading  and  ascending  branches,  form- 
ing a  wide  and  somewhat  open  head,  and  a  trunk 
of  from  6  to  7  feet,  and  about  12  inches  through 
at  the  base.  The  leaves  are  oblong-ovate  and 
often  nau-owly  oblong,  slightly  rounded  at  the 
base,  distinctly  thin  in  texture,  3  inches  long 
and  2  inches  wide.  The  5  to  8-staniened 
flowers  with  purplish-rose  anthers,  are  borne  on 
12  to  14  flowered  villose  corymbs  End  open 
about  Jlay  25.  The  oblong,  scarlet  fruits,  much 
narrowed  "towards  the  base,  and  slightly  narrowed 
towards  the  apex,  ripen  at  the  end  of  September. 
The  type  tree  grows  on  the  Black  Creek  Flats 
near  Toronto.  The  species,  which  is  comnion 
from  Toronto  to  Quebec,  is  a  handsome,  arbores- 
cent form,  and  in  the  outline  of  its  leaves  and 
in  the  shape  of  the  fruits  resembles  C.  Holmes- 
iana.  C.  Holmesiana  has,  however,  pink- 
anthered  flowers,  and  ripens  its  fruits  three  or 
four  weeks  earlier.  John  Dnnhar,  Hocheslir, 
Xew  York,  U.S.A. 
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NOTES  FROiyi  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  have  pricked  off  all  the  Lettuces  and  the 
early  batch  of  little  "  Black  Gott  "  and  Cos  Let- 
tuces is  already  established.  The  Lettuces  may 
now  be  afforded  ventilation,  admitting  air  very 
caretuUy  at  first  and  increasing  the  quan- 
tity as  the  plants  get  bigger,  and  raising 
the  cloches  about  2  inches  early  in 
December.  In  the  event  of  cold  weather 
the  cloches  must  be  lowered,  or  closed 
altogether.  Tlie  grower  must  endeavour 
to  prevent  his  plants  suffering  a  check 
during  the  course  of  development. 
On  several  occasions  last  week  it  was 
necessary  to  spread  the  mats  over  the 
cloches,  but  this  was  not  done  until 
the  glass  frames  appeared  white  with 
frost ;  they  are  removed  again  directly  the 


weather  is  milder.  These  details  can  easily  be 
attended  to,  at  any  rate,  where  the  garden 
cloches  do  not  exceed  two  thousand.  In 
the  course  of  8  or  10  days  the  Cos  Lettuces  may 
be  pricked  out  a  second  time,  14  plants  being 
placed  under  each  cloche.  They  will  be  pricked 
out  lu  the  cloches  in  which  the  Cab- 
bage Lettuces  have  been  growing  since 
September,  as  we  expect  to  market  the 
Cabbage  Lettuces  shortly.  In  trans- 
planting Lettuces  the  seed  leaves 
and  any  decayed  leaves  are  removed, 
the  plants  are  put  rather  deeply  in  the 
ground,  and  the  lights  of  the  frames 
are  kept  closed  until  the  plants  have 
made  fresh  roots. 

The  Cardoons  have  been  wrapped 
with  straw  for  bleaching  them  and 
protecting  thein  from  frost.     Thev  will 
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be  allowed  to  remaui  m  their  present  quarters, 
as,  since  they  are  very  sappy,  decay  would  soon, 
set  in  were  they  lifted  and  stored   in  a  shed. 

We  are  now  bleaching  the  Batavian  Green ; 
this  crop  has  succeeded  well,  and  we  expect  it  will 
sell  at  satisfactory  prices.  Owing  to  the  un- 
favourable condition  of  the  ground,  we  have  to 
defer  the  planting  of  the  Ox  Heart  Cabbages, 
although  they  are  in  a  capital  condition  for 
removing,     i',  Aqiiatias. 
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Fig.  138. — BESCHOKNERIA   YUCCOIDES    FLOWERING    IN    MR.    GUMBLETON's    GARDEN,  CO.  CORK. 

(See  p.  312.) 


FOREIGN     CORRESPONDENCE. 

NOTES  FROM  LA  MORTOLA. 
Succulents. 
A    GROUP    of    succulents    on    the    terrace    in 
the  south  front  of  the  Palazzo  was  replanted  last. 
year.      It    contains    a    large    number    of    rare- 
and     interesting     plants.       The     chief     features, 
are    a   big    Cereus    giganteus,    wliich    is   5^-   feet 
high,  a  tall  Aloe  ferox  var.   xanthoslachys,  and 
Euphorbia     candelabrum     var.       It     is     impos- 
sible    to     enumerate     all,     but     the     following 
may  be  mentioned  : — Aloe  Jlarlothii,  an  unique 
plant  with  extremely  spiny  leaves  from  British 
Bechuanaland.     It  was  discovered  by  Dr.  Mar- 
loth,   and  sent  to  La  Mortola    in     1905.     It    is. 
remarkable  for  its  nearly  horizontally-spreading 
flower-spikes,    which,    however,    it    has    not   yet 
produced  at  La  Mortola. 

Another  Aloe  {.\.  rubrolutea)  has  lately  been 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Maaazine.  It  is  a 
native  of  German  South-west  Africa.  A.  Greenii, 
Greatheadii,  somaliensis,  longiflora,  lateritia,  per- 
crassa,  abyssinica,  Eru,  &c.,  adorn  the  group  at 
various  times  with  their  beautifully-coloured 
flower-spikes.  Besides  these  taller  plants  a  far 
greater  number  of  smaller  succulents,  Stapelias, 
Euphorbias,  Crassulas  are  to  be  found  in  the 
group.  A  small  part  of  the  group  has  been 
planted  with  those  peculiar  Mesembryanthe- 
mums  which  resemble  stones  in  their  appearance, 
and  which  suggest  "  mimicry  "  in  plants.  There 
is  a  considerable  number  of  these  JMesembryan- 
themums,  and  their  likeness  to  the  surrounding 
stones  of  their  native  haunts  is  said  to  be 
absolute. 

We  have  planted  a  number  of  Mesembryan- 
theumm  Bolusii  between  pebbles  from  our 
seashore,  and  so  great  is  their  resemblance  that, 
from  a  certain  distance,  it  is  not  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish stones  from  plants.  This  fact  is  even, 
more  evident  in  the  case  of  M.  pseudotruncatel- 
lum,  from  German  South-west  Africa,  and  M. 
minimum,  minutum,  obcordellum,  obconellum 
and  Wettsteinii  from  the  Cape.  These  plants 
are  covered  with  a  greyish,  rough  coat  when  at 
rest,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  completely  over 
looked.  I  spoke  about  this  case  of  mimicry  at. 
some  length  last  year  in  my  little  handbook  OH' 
Mesembryanthemums,  and  also  of  the  curious 
metliod  by  which  the  seeds  are  thrown  out  from 
the  very  hygroscopic  capsules  of  these  plants. 

M.  Bolusii  has  most  beautiful  yellow  flowers,, 
which  appear  in  September  and  open  before  sun- 
set. We  owe  our  specimens  of  this  interest- 
ing, and  at  one  time  very  rare,  succulent 
to  the  kindness  of  its  discoverer,  Mr.  Harry 
Bolus,  who  some  years  ago  sent  us  a. 
number  of  seeds.  Whilst  all  the  other  species 
n-ientioned  above  are  perfectly  at  rest,  and  are 
best  kept  without  any  water,  .M  Bolusii  grows 
during  part  of  the  summer.  It  has  been  much 
admired  by  visitors  to  the  garden,  who  soon  bap- 
tised it  the  "  living  stones."     ^-1.  /?. 

Fi:i,TO.\    SELLOWIANA   IN   SOUTHERN 
C.VLIFORNIA. 

Thls  plant,  belonging  to  the  Jlyrtaccic,  was 
introduced  into  Sontliern  California  .se\cral  years 
ago  from  ITruguay  by  Dr.  F.  Franceschi.  Of  tho 
three  original  plants  which  Dr.  Franceschi  im- 
ported, all  have  borne  frviit.and  several  seedlings. 
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from  them  are  beginning  to  bear  regularly. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg, 
and  in  character  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Guava.  to  which  plant  Feijoa  is  closely  allied. 
It  is  dull  green  in  colour,  with  sometimes  a  touch 
of  crimson  on  the  cheek.  The  seeds  are  very 
minute,  being  very  little  larger  than  Strawberry 
seeds,  and  the  pulp  is  most  delicious  and  aro- 
matic. It  is  so  aromatic  that  a  few  specimens 
will  scent  a  whole  room.  The  plant  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  6  feet,  and  its  beautiful  flowers, 
w'hich  open  in  Jlay,  render  it  very  ornamental. 
The  plant  has  proved  perfectly  hardy  wherever 
planted  in  Southern  California.  The  fruit  is 
likely  to  become  of  commercial  importance,  as 
it  stands  shipment  well  and  is  liked  by  almost 
all  who  taste  it.     F.    11".   I'opcnoe. 


THE    ROSARY. 


ROSE  MRS.  F.  W.  FLIGHT. 
I  CAN  corroborate  all  that  was  said  on  p.  213 
in  favour  of  this  Rose,  having  seen  the  original 
plant  on  many  occasions  in  Mr.  Flight's  garden. 
Mr.  Flight  has  a  strong  penchant  for  rais- 
ing new  varieties  of  the  climbing  section. 
This  season  he  has  named  one  Mrs.  Nut- 
hall,  a  white,  free-flowering  variety  of  com- 
pact growth,  that  is  certain  to  make  its  mark 
when  better  known.  Another  novelty  that  I  saw 
there  this  summer  and  that  cannot  fail  to  meet 
with  appreciation  is  a  rich,  yellow-flowered 
variety  of  the  multiflora  type.  To  return  to  the 
subject  of  this  note,  as  a  Pillar  or  pergola  Rose  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  superior  to  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Flight.  The  growth  is  robust,  yet  compact, 
the  foliage  a  deep  green,  and  the  blossoms  are 
produced  in  huge  clusters  which  last  a  long  time 
in  a  fre.sh  condition  ;  indeed,  the  rosy  hue  be- 
comes deeper  with  age.  which  is  contrary  to  the 
general  rule.  As  a  pot  plant,  too,  in  either  a 
large  or  small  state,  this  Rose  is  valuable- 
E,  Molyneux. 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White.  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Vanda. — The  Java  Vandas  such  as  V.  tri- 
color and  V.  suavis,  if  well  grown,  attain  to 
4  or  even  6  feet  in  height,  and,  being  furnished 
with  foliage  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  they 
are  stately  specimens.  Moreover,  they  furnisn 
fragrant  flowers  that  will  last  a  considerable 
time  for  table  or  other  indoor  decoration.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  to  overhaul  and  attend 
to  the  repotting  of  these  plants,  there  being  less 
likelihood  of  losing  any  foliage  than  when  the 
operation  is  deferred  until  spring.  The  old  pot- 
ting materials  should  be  kept  somewhat  on  the 
dry  side  for  a  week  previous  to  disturbing  the 
roots,  during  which  time  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  sponged  over  so  as  to  effect  a  thorough 
cleansing,  especially  if  there  are  any  scale  insects 
upon  them ;  the  small,  brown  species  adheres 
very  firmly  to  all  parts  of  the  plant,  and  some- 
times to  the  roots  that  are  out  of  the  potting 
material.  If  it  is  necessary  to  repot  a  plant 
through  loss  of  foliage  at  its  base,  re- 
move the  old  material  and  drainage,  then  care- 
fully lift  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  cut 
the  stem  off  at  the  base  so  as  to  bring  the 
leaves  close  to  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  should 
be  done  only  when  there  are  plenty  of  living 
roots  above  the  severed  part  to  support  the 
plant.  If  there  are  but  few  roots  on  the  stem, 
it  is  advisable  only  to  cut  off  such  of  the  lower 
part  that  may  be  dead  or  rootless.  In  some  cases 
there  will  be  plenty  of  living  roots  inside  the 
pot,  some  clinging  firmly  to  the  sides.  After  re- 
moving the  drainage,  &c.,  the  grower,  with 
care,  may  cut  off  the  lowermost  part  of  the  stem 
without  removing  the  roots  from  the  sides  of  the 
pot;  then,  by  gently  pressing  the  plant  down  in 
the  pot  to  its  proper  position,  there  will  be  less 
disturbance  of  roots  than  if  the  plant  had  been 
taken  from  the  pot.  During  the  operation,  there 
are  sure  to  be  several  roots  cracked,  but  this 
will  not  affect  the  plant  in  the  least.  Place  a 
few  large  pieces  of  crock  over  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  which  may  then  be  covered  with  some  rough 
Sphagnum-moss ;  replace  the  loose  and  lowermost 


roots  over  this,  and  carefully  work  in  amongst 
them  a  mixture  of  unehopped  Sphagnum-moss 
and  crocks  of  moderate  size,  pressing  them  down 
rather  firmly.  Then  distribute  more  roots  like- 
wise, bringing  them  up  toward  the  surface,  and 
finish  off  with  clean,  freshly-gathered  Sphagnum- 
moss,  well  mixed  with  finely-broken  crocks. 
Most  of  the  roots  will  be  inside  the  pot,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  bury  all  the  aerial  roots  that  are 
on  the  stem  ;  those  that  are  long  enough  may  be 
pegged  down  on  the  surface  of  the  moss,  and  in 
time  these  will  send  lateral  roots  into  it.  The 
more  roots  that  are  enticed  down  in  this  way  the 
better  it  is  for  the  retention  of  the  lower  leaves 
and  for  the  health  of  the  plant  generally.  Plants 
that  need  no  root  disturbance  by  repotting 
should  be  examined  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
potting  materials.  If  the  Sphagnum-moss  has 
become  decomposed,  it  should  be  carefully  picked 
out  from  between  the  roots,  and  fresh  material 
substituted.  After  repotting,  secure  each  stem 
in  an  upright  position  to  neat  Bamboo  stakes,  it 
being  essential  that  the  plant  shall  be  quite 
firm  in  its  position.  These  Vandas  must  be  well 
shaded  from  all  direct  sunshine,  especially  after 
root  disturbance.  No  water  need  be  aft'orded  for 
several  days,  after  which  give  each  plant  a 
thorough  soaking  with  tepid  rain-water,  which 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  lowermost 
roots  for  several  months  to  come.  Whenever  the 
moss  on  the  surface  becomes  dry.  it  should  be 
lightly  sprinkled  over,,  and  by  this  means  kept 
growing  as  luxuriantly  as  possible.  During 
the  winter  months  the  plants  require  the  tem- 
perature of  a  Cattleya  house:  but  during  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year  a  cool,  moist  stage  in 
the  cool  intermediate  house  is  the  more  suitable 
place  for  them.  Damp  well  between  the  pots 
several  times  a  day  so  as  to  keep  their  immediate 
surroundings  moist. 

Oclonto(ilossums. — The  remarks  printed  last 
week  under  this  heading  were  intended  to  refer 
to  0.  citrosmum. 

FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Hariuss,  Fruit  Forenian,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Strd  wherries  in  jx'ts. — Some  provision  must 
be  made  for  protecting  pot-Strawberries  from 
frost.  The  present  season  has  not  been  favourable 
for  the  ripening  of  the  crowns,  therefore  the 
earliest  plants  should  be  left  out-of-doors  as  long 
as  possible,  so  that  the  crowns  may  mature  better. 
In  gardens  where  only  small  numbers  are  grown, 
the  affording  of  protection  may  be  left  until  frost 
actually  occurs,  remembering  that  after  they  are 
packed  closely  t<jgether  the  plants  are  apt  to  lose 
some  of  the  foliage  during  spells  of  dull,  wet 
weather ;  but,  in  other  ca.ses,  where  there  are 
very  many  plants  to  handle,  the  work  must  be 
commenced  at  once.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to 
protect  them  from  frost  is  to  plunge  the  pots  in 
coal-ashes  to  the  rim.  This  method  entails  con- 
siderable labour,  but  it  will  be  found  that  there 
are  few  broken  pots  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Common  Bracken  is  sometimes  used  for  strewing 
over  the  plants,  and  this  material  would  answer 
if  it  could  be  kept  always  dry  ;  but,  being  exposed 
to  the  weather,  the  fronds  quickly  decay,  and  be- 
come unsuitable  for  the  purpose.  An  excellent 
method  of  protection  is  that  of  plunging  the  pots 
in  cold  frames  in  a  bed  of  leaves.  The  plants 
can  then  be  sheltered  from  snow  and  heavy  rains. 
If  this  method  is  adopted,  the  lights  must  be  left 
off  whenever  the  condition  of  the  weather  will 
permit.  During  severe  frosts  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  with  dry  Bracken  the  Strawberry 
plants  that  are  plunged  in  the  open  air,  remov- 
ing the  Bracken  as  soon  as  the  frost  has  dis- 
appeared, and  keeping  the  material  dry  for  fur- 
ther use. 

7V*?  forcing. — If  ripe  fiuits  are  required  very 
early  in  the  season,  it  will  be  necessary  to  place 
a  batch  of  plants  under  glass  at  the  end  of  the 
present  month,  or,  at  the  latest,  early  in  Decem- 
ber. As  a  rule,  ripe  Strawberries  are  not  ex- 
pected until  the  commencement  of  ]\Iarch,  neither 
is  it  desirable  to  attempt  to  obt^Tin  them  at  an 
earlier  date,  unless  circumstances  compel  one  to 
do  so.  Be  careful  to  select  the  most  forward 
plants  for  the  earliest  batch,  and  only  those 
which  have  a  single  crown.  Examine  the  drain- 
age material  and  see  that,  in  everj'  case,  it  is  left- 
in  a  perfect  condition.  Before  taking  them  in- 
doors, lay  the  pots  nn  their  sides,  and  thoroughly 
syringe  the  plants  with  an  insecticide.  The  best 
structure  for  the  plants  at  the  first  ir,  a  shallow, 
heated  pit,  where  the  plants  can  be  placed  near 


to  the  glass.  They  may  be  moved  into  a  warmer 
house  when  the  flower-spikes  are  in  course  of  de- 
velopment. The  pots  should  be  plunged  in  a 
bed  of  Oak  leaves,  which  will  give  just  sufficient 
heat  to  excite  the  roots  into  growth.  The  at- 
mospheric temperature  should  be  kept  at  about 
45°  or  50°  for  the  first  few  weeks.  After  forcing 
has  commenced,  spray  the  foliage  with  luke- 
warm water  on  the  m'ornings  of  fine  days,  and 
exercise  the  greatest  care  in  applying  water  lo 
the  roots  until  the  plants  are  actively  growing. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A,  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart,, 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Weepinc/  trees. — Trees  and  shrubs  with  pen- 
dulous branches  have  a  very  good  effect,  pro- 
vided they  are  planted  in  suitable  places.  How 
beautiful,  for  instance,  is  a  large  specimen  of 
the  Weeping  Birch !  Weeping  trees  are  effec- 
tive on  hillsides  and  occasionally  in  mixed 
groups,  but  they  are  never  seen  at  their  best 
except  as  isolated  specimens.  Weeping  Ashes, 
Beeches,  Limes,  Willows,  and  weeping  varieties- 
of  Prunus,  Sophora.  Cytisus  scoparius,  Halesia 
tetraptera,  Desmodium,  Corylus,  Cupressus^ 
Sequoia  gigantea,  Taxodium  distichum,  and 
others  are  all  useful  for  various  decorative  pur- 
poses. Occasionally,  such  trees  show  a  disposi- 
tion to  produce  erect  branches ;  these  should  be 
cut  away.  Some  of  the  prettiest  weeping  plants 
are  the  weeping  Roses,  especially  of  the  Rambler 
section.  These  should  be  budded  on  tall  Briars 
6  to  10  feet  high,  and  will  soon  make  good 
heads,  which  will  have  a  very  fine  effect  when 
in  flower.  Some  of  the  prettiest  \arieties  are 
Hiawatha  and  Dorothy  Perkins.  Such  Standards- 
should  be  supported  with  strong  poles  which 
have  had  their  bases  dipped  in  creosote;  they 
should  in  every  instance  be  tied  with  strong 
string.  Standard  Roses  of  this  height  should 
now  be  planted  in  exposed  positions.  Some 
plants,  like  the  common  Laburnum,  have  droop- 
ing inflorescences,  and  present,  when  in  flower, 
an  effect  similar  to  pendulous  trees. 

Varier/afff  shruhs  and  (reef:. — When  trees  and 
shrubs  are  being  planted  in  numbers  for  pleasure- 
ground  ornamentation,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  a  sufnri?ut  number  with  variegated  foliage 
for  the  sake  of  variety  in  colour.  There  are  so 
many  species  that  have  forms  of  this  nature 
that  the  choice  is  as  wide  as  could  be  desired. 

Bamboos. — Bamboos  may  be  transplanted  at 
anv  time  between  October  and  April,  but,. prefer- 
ably, during  moist  weather.  Bamboos  should  be 
planted  where  they  can  be  easily  watered  in  the 
event  of  dry  weather,  and  where  they  will  relieve 
the  monotony  of  other  evergreens. 

Pahn.?. — Palms  may  be  shifted  at  this  season, 
and  will  take  very  little  harm,  provided  that 
a  good  ball  of  soil  remains  attached  to  their 
roots.  Do  not,  however,  allow  the  roots  to  be 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  one  moment 
longer  than  is  necessary. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bautlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cormvall. 

Tree  Carnations. — The  cuttings  of  such  varie- 
ties as  America,  C.  J.  Thornton,  Enchantress,. 
Fair  Mail,  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks,  which  were 
rooted  early  in  the  spring,  have  developed  into 
plants  now  on  the  point  of  flowering.  They  re- 
quire an  atmospheric  temperature  of  55°  at  night 
with  a  rise  of  S°  or  more  during  the  day,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  out-of-doors.  The 
plants  from  which  the  early  supplies  of  blooms 
are  expected  must  not  be  coddled  at  this  stage 
of  their  growth.  Advantage  must  he  taken  of 
every  favourable  opportunity  to  ventilate  the 
structure  in  which  they  are  growing.  On  dull, 
damp  days  a  little  fire-heat  is  necessary  to  dispel 
the  superfluous  moisture  and  to  render  the  air 
buoyant,  and  on  these  occasions  the  leeward  ven- 
tilators should  be  opened  to  insure  that  there  is 
a  free  circulation  of  air  amongst  the  plants. 
Timely  attention  must  be  paid  to  disbudding  ;  it 
is  waste  of  energy  to  allow  the  superfluous  flower- 
buds  to  become  larger  than  necessary  before 
removing  them.  Occasional  doses  of  weak 
liquid  manure  should  be  given  to  nil  the  forward 
plants.  Neither  aphis  nor  red  spider  should  be 
allowed  to  obtain  a  hold  on  the  plants. 

Carnation  Soiivenir  de  la  Mafmaison, — 
Layers  rooted  early  in  autumn,  and  now  growing 
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in  3-inch  pots,  should  be  transferred  to  others 
of  a  larger  siae  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  pene- 
trated the  soil.  For  various  reasons  this  work 
is  often  postponed,  but,  to  obtain  really  good  re- 
sults, there  must  be  no  delay  in  shifting  the 
"  JMalmaison  "  varieties  into  their  flowering  pots 
as  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  made  suthcient 
roots.  For  this  potting  the  soil  should  consist 
of  such  a  mixture  as  three  parts  loam  and  one 
of  leaf-soil,  to  which  has  been  added  a  dusting 
of  lime  rubble,  suflicient  sand  to  keep  the  soil 
porous,  a  6- inch  potful  of  boiiemeal,  and  nearly 
35  much  soot  to  each  barrow-load.  In  garden^ 
where  Carnation  culture  is  a  speciality,  a  light 
and  well-ventilated  house  will  be  available  for 
tiie  plants.  In  other  establishments  they  have  to 
be  accommodated  in  a  cool  pit,  or,  perhaps,  in 
an  unheat-ed  frame.  In  these  conditions  the 
plants  will  successfully  pass  through  the  win- 
ter, if  proper  attention  is  given  to  watering, 
but  it  will  be  wise  to  plunge  the  pots  to  the  rims 
in  ashes.  To  obtain  early  flowers,  artificial  heat 
is  necessary,  and  these  plants  must  be  given 
more  water  at  the  root  and  be  grown  in  a  moister 
atmosphere  than  would  be  beneficial  to  the  more 
naturally  grown  plants. 

I'ri inula  ohconica. — The  plants  which  are  on 
the  point  of  flowering  must  be  given  a  good 
position  in  a  light  house  having  a  temperature 
of  from  45*^  to  SO*^.  They  should  be  given  some 
stimulant  to  enable  them  to  produce  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  Many  i>ersons,  including  my-  , 
self,  lieve  to  be  careful  not  to  touch  the  foliage 
of  this  beautiful  plant,  since  it  sets  up  severe 
irritation  to  the  skin. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  lo  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Baspherrie-s. — The  present  season  is  the  best 
for  forming  new  plantations  of  Raspberries.  In 
planting  early,  the  grower  has  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  open  weather  for  the  operation,  and 
a  moderately  warm  soil  is  likely  to  cause  the 
roots  to  make  some  growth  before  severe  frost. 
Apart  from  these  important  considerations,  if 
canes  are  planted  early  they  seldom  lie  about 
many  days  unprotected,  but  when  the  planting 
is  delayed  till  well  into  the  winter,  or  till  the 
following  spring,  this  exposure  is  often  unavoid- 
able, owing  to  inclement  weather ;  the  result 
is  injury  to  the  roots  and  failure  in  the 
plants.  Though  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  of 
Raspberries  are  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  thoroughly  established  canes  penetrate  a 
good  way  down  into  the  ground  ;  therefore,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  a  plantation  is  required  to 
last  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  necessary,  in  the 
first  place,  to  thoroughly  trench  the  soil.  As 
the  trenching  proceeds,  a  liberal  quantity  of 
manure  should  be  placed  at  different  levels  in 
the  soil.  If  the  subsoil  is  of  an  inferior  charac- 
ter, do  not  bring  this  to  the  surface,  but  break 
up  and  leave  it  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench, 
working  in  some  light  soil  or  manure.  Rubbish 
obtainable  from  the  potting  shed  might  well  be 
ntili.^ed  in  this  way.  A  suitable  method  of  train- 
ing Raspberries  in  private  gardens  is  that  of 
tying  the  canes  to  strained  wires  or  upright 
posts.  The  canes  are  thus  fully  exposed  to  sun- 
shine and  air,  and  the  system  so  disposes  the 
•canes  that  the  fruit  can  be  gathered  from  them 
with  convenience.  Such  canes  are  easily  protected 
from  the  birds  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  especially 
if  the  uprights  are  left  about  a  foot  higher  than 
the  wires.  When  young  canes  are  being  taken 
from  existing  plantations  for  replanting,  pre- 
ference should  be  given  to  the  smaller  ones,  if 
they  possess  a  good  quantity  of  fibrous  roots. 
These,  when  planted,  start  into  growth  much 
better  the  following  season  than  large,  stout 
canes,  which  often  suffer  from  the  check  of  re- 
moval. See  that  the  ground  is  made  firm  again 
before  planting,  giving  the  surface  a  dressing 
of  wood-ashes  or  fine,  light  soil.  If  this  is  well 
raked  in.  it  will  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
planter  some  fine  material  to  place  round  the 
roots  when  planting.  Allow  a  distance  5  to  6 
feet  between  the  rows,  and  plant  the  canes  2  to 
3  feet  apart,  according  as  to  whether  the  clump 
or  wiring  system  is  followed.  Where  gaps  exist 
in  established  plantations,  the  old  soil  should 
"be  removed  and  a  barrowful  of  fresh  loam  put  in. 
in  which  to  plant  the  new  ca.nes.  Varieties  t^i 
be  recommended  are  Su|ierl.Ttive,  Baumforth's 
Seedling,  and  Hornet,  and,  if  yellow  kinds  are 


appreciated.  Queen  of  England,  Yellow  Antwerp 
and    The    Guinea. 

Autumn- f  ruitlng  Raspberries. — Though  the 
weather  this  autumn  has  been  exceptionally  cold 
and  wet,  these  have  produced  good  crops. 
Autumn-fruiting  varieties  require  a  warm  and 
open  situation,  as  the  fruit  is  produced  on  the 
growth  of  the  current  year,  and  this  must  be  en- 
couraged. The  best  varieties  are  Belle  de  Fonte- 
nay  and  November  Abundance.  Queen  Alexan- 
dra is  a  new  variety,  which  has  been  given  an 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckktt,  Gardener  lo  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenhatn  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

The  seasoii. — Seven  degrees  of  frost  on  the 
night  of  October  25  in  this  district  put  an  end 
to  all  the  more  tender  vegetables,  such  as  Mar- 
rows, Beans,  and  Tomatos.  The  chief  work  in 
the  kitchen  garden  during  line  days  w-ill  be  to 
clear  up  and  remove  all  remnants  of  crops  that 
are  passed,  and  burn  the.m  on  a  vacant  piece  of 
ground  at  the  nearest  convenient  spot. 

Seeds. — The  seed  harvest  is  likely  to  be  defi- 
cient in  this  country.  Runner  Beans  especially 
must  bs  very  scarce,  owing  to  the  bad  weather 
and  the  lateness  of  their  coming  into  bearing. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  preserve  every  seed-pod 
that  is  ripened  sufficiently.  For  the  purpose  of 
increasing  any  particular  variety  of  this  vege- 
table, it  is  a  capital  plan  to  cut  off  the  top,  lift 
the  roots,  which,  by  the  by,  are  said  .to  be  very 
poisonous,  place  them  in  boxes,  covering  them 
with  sand,  and  keep  them  during  the  winter  in 
a  cool  cellar  or  some  other  frost-proof  building. 
They  may  be  started  gently  into  growth  at  about 
the  end  of  April.  These  succeed  very  well,  and 
come  into  bearing  much  quicker  than  plants 
raised  from  seed. 

Vacant  (/round. — Take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity when  the  land  is  dry  or  frosty  to  dress  it 
with  whatever  material  it  is  intended  to  use, 
which  wiU  depend  on  the  kind  of  crop  to  be 
grown.  In  cases  where  manure  can  be  had  in 
plenty,  it  is  frequently  used  in  excess  of  the 
requirements,  and,  as  frequently,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  get  as  much  as  is  needed.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  for 
soil  which  ha.^  been  heavily  cropped  and  manured 
for  many  years,  lime,  soot,  and  burnt  garden 
refuse  will  do  a  great  deal  to  renovate  and  im- 
prove the  soil,  and,  indeed,  are  often  more  valu- 
able  than  ordinary   stable   manure. 

Trenching. — A  certain  amount  of  this  work, 
and  the  more  the  better,  should  be  carried  out 
each  season.  As  is  known  to  many  readers  of 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  deep  trenching,  and  in  bringing  the  bottom 
soil  to  the  surface.  I  am  more  convinced  than 
ever  that  such  is  the  right  practice  to  pursue, 
but  whether  others  differ  from  me  or  no  as  to 
the  method,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  value  of  trenching.  On  heavy  soils  the 
operation  should  be  delayed  until  the  New  Year, 
if  this  is  convenient,  but,  on  light,  stony  ground, 
it  should  be  performed  during  the  autumn  ;  the 
earlier  after  this  date  the  work  is  carried  out 
the   better. 

French  Beans. — Now  that  the  outside  plants 
are  past,  the  value  of  any  which  were  sown  late 
in  slightly-heated  pits,  or  in  pots,  will  be  ap- 
preciated. Providing  the  plants  are  strong  and 
not  over-forced,  they  will  continue  bearing  for 
some  time  to  come.  Admit  a  little  air  when- 
ever possible.  IMaintain  a  temperature  of  50°  to 
55*^,  and.  when  water  is  needed  at  the  roots,  it 
should  be  always  given  in  a  warm  state.  Where 
convenience  exists  for  their  cultivation — and 
Beans  are  often  in  demand  the  whole  year 
through — seed  .should  be  sown  once  a  fortnight 
in  well-drained  5-inch  pots,  using  a  light  soil. 
Water  must  be  given  with  extra  care  in  the 
early  stages,  and  the  young  plants  must  be  raised 
in  heat.  Canadian  Wonder  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
are  good  varieties  for  this  season. 

Cauliflowers. — Cauliflowers  have  suffered  very 
little  indeed  so  far  from  frost,  but  the  plants 
should  bB  examined  at  least  twice  eadi  week, 
and  all  tliose  of  sufficient  size  should  be  lifted 
and  placed  under  cover.  Any  heads  which  are 
now  formed  should  be  well  screened  from  frost 
by  placing  spare  leaves  upon  them  and  lying  up 
the  tall  ones  in  such  a  nKinni*r  that  tliev  will 
shield  the  centre.     Any  lat^'  plants  which  do  not 


show  signs  of  "  turning  in  "  should  be  lifted 
with  a  good  quantity  of  earth  attached  to  their 
roots  and  laid  in  spare  frames.  When  they  are 
planted,  apply  a  good  w^atering  and  keep  tne 
frames  closed  for  three  days,  after  which  time 
the  lights  may  be  removed  during  favourable 
weather.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  are 
treated  in  this  manner  they  may  supply  small 
Cauliflowers  right  into  the  New  Year. 


PUBLIC    PARKS   AND    GARDENS. 

By  W.  VV.   Pettigrew,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, 

Cardifl". 

Lost  and  found  property. — Park  officials,  like 
others  whose  calling  brings  them  into  constant 
touch  with  the  public,  have  many  opportunities  of 
realising  something  of  the  great  complexity  of 
human  nature.  The  carelessness,  thoughtless- 
ness, and  oftentimes  absolute  dishonesty  of  the 
public  can  hardly  be  better  exemplified  than  in 
the  case  of  property,  lost  and  found,  in  public 
parks.  Hardly  a  day  passes  without  lost  articles 
of  some  description  being  picked  up  in  public 
pleasure  grounds,  a  large  percentage  of  which  is 
never  even  enquired  after  by  the  owners.  At 
the  same  time  numerous  enquiries  are  made  by 
visitors  regarding  property  left  or  lost  in  the 
parks,  which  is  never  restored  to  them  because 
never  returned  by  the  finders  This  is  so  com- 
monly the  case  that — here  at  least — visitors  seek- 
ing lost  property  are  frankly  informed  by  the  offi- 
cials that  the  more  valuable  the  article  the  less  the 
likelihood  of  its  being  returned,  and  this  notwith- 
standing notices  inviting  finders  to  hand  over 
everything  so  found  into  the  custody  of  the  parks 
department.  From  this  it  w-ould  appear  as  if 
many  adults  still  cling  to  a  belief  in  the  school- 
boys' adage  that  "  finding  is  keeping." 

Proposed  hij-Unv. — As  a  means  of  helping  to 
remedy  this  kind  of  thing,  we  tried  a  short  time 
ago  to  include  in  our  by-laws  one  making  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  every  person  finding  pro- 
perty in  the  parks  to  hand  it  over  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  department.  While  a  good  deal 
might  be  said  in  favour  of  such  a  by-law%  legal 
opinion  was  entirely  against  it,  so  the  idea  had 
to  be  abandoned.  Most  authorities  have  their 
own  method  of  dealing  with  "  found  "  property. 
Here,  an  account  of  all  found  articles  is  entered 
into  a  book  kept  specially  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  names  of  the  persons  finding  the  same, 
together  with  date,  when,  and  where  found,  are 
entered  against  each  article.  Persons  claiming 
found  property  must  satisfy  the  officer  in  charge 
that  they  are  the  bona  fide  owners  before  it  is  sur- 
rendered and  they  must  then  give  a  receipt.  If  any 
article  is  not  claimed  within  a  month  the  finder 
— if  not  a  member  of  the  parks  staff — is  allowed 
to  take  charge  of  it  after  signing  a  receipt,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  owner.  Property  not  claimed  by 
owner  or  finder  is  handed  over  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  the  police,  who  dispose  of  it,  along  with 
other  found  property,  &c.,  by  public  auction  each 
year.  

THE    APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 
Bee-keeping  as  an  art. — ^lany  persons  attend 
agricultural  and  horticultural  shows  and  witness 
exhibitions  of  bee-driving,  and  imagine  they 
know  all  that  is  required  to  make  a  good  bee- 
keeper. With  this  superficial  and  rudimentary 
knowledge  they  make  a  start  with  a  hive  of 
bees,  only  to  fail,  and  they  then  spread  the 
story  that  bees  are  not  a  success,  neither  from  a 
business  point  of  view,  nor  as  a  hobby.  No  man 
became  a  gardener  after  once  witnessing  some 
simple  horticultural  operation.  There  are  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  learning  the  practical  side 
of  bee-keeping,  for  most  of  the  County  Councils 
are  desirous  of  rendering  practical  help  in  all 
such  branches  of  rural  industry.  At  the  same  time 
no  lecturer  on  bees,  however  desirous  he  may  bo 
of  telling  his  pupils  all  that  is  known  about  bee 
culture,  can  tell  them  the  many  small  details 
which  can  only  be  learned  by  practice,  and  it  is 
these  small  dcta;ils  that  make  or  mar  succes.s. 
Having  gained  a  theoretical  and  a  practical 
knowledge  of  bee-keeping,  it  is  then  well  to 
make  a  small  beginning,  and  as  the  :i.])iarist'3 
knowledge  and  experience  increase,  so  can  lie  pro- 
fitably multiply  the  number  of  bis  stocks.  There 
are  many  who  make  a  good  start,  but  later  their 
interest  decreases,  and  then  they  find  the  amount 
of  honey  in  their  hives  also  decreases  in  even 
a  greater  ratio. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISMBR,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Local  News. — Corieifioudeitts  wUl  gyeutly oblige  by  sendmgta 
the  EditcfS  early  tnleUtgeuce  oj  local  ev:ntz  Hkety  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whicll  tt  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticutturists. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

MOND.-iY,  NOVEMBER  8- 

United  Hort.  Ben.  and  Prov,  Soc.  Com.  meet. 

TUESD.'iY,  NOVEMBER  9- 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.  (Lecture  at  3  p.m.  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Beckett  on  "  Some  Beautiful  Shrubs  ").  Ulster 
Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Sh.  at  Belfast  (2  days)'.  Soulbampton 
Chrys.  and  Fruit  Sb.  (2  days).  Chesterfield  Chrys. 
Sh.  (2  days).  Clevedon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  British 
Gard.  Assoc.  Ex.  Council  meet. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  10-Eromley  Chrys.  Sh. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  12-Bradford  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 4-l"4°. 
Actual  Temperatl-res  : — 

London.— 11' ti/ncs(/n_>',  November  3  (6  p.m.);  Max.  55*; 
Min,  il". 
Gardenets'  CItrontcle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden.  London. — Thursday. November 4 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  80-2 ;  Temp.  63°  ;  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  November  3:  Max.  54"  Scot- 
land N.  ;  iMin   52"  Lincolnshire. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK, 

MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY. 
and  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morns,  at  10.30. 

MONDAY— 

Consignment  of  Japanese  Liliums  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside, 
E.C.,  by  Piotheroe  &  Morris,  at  1. 

Nursery  Stock  at  Bickley  Hill  Nursery,  Bickley,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  Mailer  6£  Sons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  12. 

TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Arthur's  Bridge  Nursery,  Woking,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  Spooner  &  Sons,  by  Protheroe  Si 
Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Fruit  Trees  at  Perry  Hill,  Cliffe,  near  Rochester,  by 
order  of  Messrs.  Home  &  bons,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris, 
at  11.30. 

Roses  atl30;  Palms  and  Plants  at  6;  at  67  &  63,  Cheap- 
side,  by  protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Portland  Grange  Nurseries,  Matlock, 
by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11.30. 

FRIDAY— 

Imported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  iS:  Morris,  at  12.45. 


A    summary    of    the    recently 
Operation      pu'^lished  Report  of  the  Small 
of  the         Holdings      Commissioners      is 
Small  printed  in  the  October  number 

Holdings      of   the  Journal   of   the  Board 
*'^*"  of  Atjriculture.     It  is  unfortu- 

nate that  the  Report  gives  information  on 
the  administration  of  the  Small  Holdings 
Act  onh'  up  to  the  end  of  last  year 
■(1908).  So  much  criticism  has  been  directed 
from  various  quarters  on  the  slowness 
with  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  being 
put  into  practical  operation,  that  it  is  greatly 
to  be  desired  that  more  recent  data  should  be 
issued,  in  order  that  the  criticisms  may  be  re- 
butted or  confirmed. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  Act  only 
came  into  operation  in  1907,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  results  of  the  first  year's  work  are  in- 
considerable. Though,  as  will  be  seen  when  we 
summarise  these  results,  the  quantity  of  land 
purchased  and  the  numbers  of  holders  actually 
in  possession  are,  at  present,  extremely  small, 
yet  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  preliminary  enquiry  was 
necessary  before  a  start  could  be  made.  If 
the  progress,  made  during  tha  present  year 
indicates  a  moderate  acceleration  on  that 
of  1908,  the  adverse  criticisms  will,  in 
■our  opinion,  be  adequately  met.  If,  on  the 
■other  hand,  the  rate  of  settling  men  on  the 


land  does  not  show  an  increase,  then 
it  will  be  evident  that  something  is  wrong 
with  the  machinery  or  mode  of  administration 
of  the  Act.  For  the  Commissioners  themselves 
are  convinced,  as  the  result  of  personal  inter- 
views with  a  large  number  of  the  ajjplicants, 
that  there  is  a  very  real  and  considerable  de- 
mand on  the  part  of  ''  industrious,  self-reliant 
and  capable  men  "  for  small  holdings.  They 
point  out,  further,  that  "  it  is  just  this  type 
of  man  who  too  often  in  the  past  has  despaired 
of  obtaining  land  in  this  country  and  has  emi- 
grated to  the  colonies." 

Turning  to  a  consideration  of  the  facts,  we 
find  that,  during  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Act  of 
1907,  some  23,000  applications  were  received 
by  the  county  councils  for  373,000  acres ; 
and,  of  these  applicants,  13,000,  or  about 
56  per  cent.,  were-  approved,  provision- 
ally, as  suitable.  The  estimated  quantity  of 
land  required  by  the  approved  applicants  is 
18.5,000  acres.  Of  this  amount,  21,400  acres 
have  been  acquired  by  county  councils  :  rather 
more  than  half  (11,300  acres)  having  been  pur- 
chased for  £370,000,  and  the  remainder,  about 
10,000  acres,  leased  at  a  total  rent  of  £11,000. 

The  land  thus  acquired  will  provide  for 
1,.500  applicants.  By  December  1,  1908,  504 
men  were  in  actual  possession  of  holdings  and 
about  12,700  of  the  selected  applicants  were 
not. 

It  is  noteworth}-  that  over  and  above  the 
500  men  provided  with  land  by  the  councils, 
another  700  have  been  supplied  with  holdings 
by  landowners  direct.  Since  the  councils  have 
helped  also  toward  the  settlement  of  these  lat- 
ter applicants,  their  number  may  properly 
be  added  to  the  504  who  have  been  provided 
with  land  directly  by  the  councils.  Thus,  the 
net  result  of  the  first  year's  w^ork  is  the  pro- 
%  ision  of  1,200  small  holdings. 

Other  points  of  considerable  interest  in 
the  Report  are  that,  of  the  13,000  ap- 
proved applicants,  no  fewer  than  4,470,  or 
about  34  per  cent.,  are  agricultural  labourers; 
and  that  their  applications  are  mainly  for 
quite  small  holdings,  to  which  the  men  do 
not  propose  to  devote  their  whole  time,  and 
out  of  which  thej-  do  not  expect  to  obtain 
their  whole  livelihood.  An  unprejudiced 
consideration  of  the  Report  leads  us  to  the 
opinion,  already  indicated,  that  it  is  prema- 
ture to  pass  any  confident  judgment  on  the 
success  with  which  the  Act  is  being  adminis- 
tered. Common  fairness  would  appear  to 
demand  a  suspension  of  judgment  till  the 
figures  for  the  current  year  are  available. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  the  ob- 
servations made  by  the  Commissioners  is 
that  in  which  they  express  their  conviction 
that  the  not  inconsiderable  demand  tor  small 
holdings  already  disclosed  is  only  part  of  the 
demand  which  actually  exists. 


Beschobneria  yuccoides  (see  figs.  138  and 
139). — The  Beschornerias  are  Mexican  plants,  with 
the  habit  of  the  soft-leaved  Agaves,  and  droop- 
ing, fleshy,  urn  shap:d,  greenish  flowers,  arranged 
on  a  paniculate  raceme,  the  stem  and  large  bracts 
being  the  most  attractive  parts.  They  are  hardy 
in  the  warmest  parts  of  the  British  Islands,  where 
they  form  lufts  of  leaves  and  develop  annually 
their  striking  flower-spiUes.  One  of  the  best 
species  is  B.  yuccoides.  In  Mr.  Gumbleton's 
garden  at  Queenstown,  Ireland,  the  plant  has 
grown   into   quite   a   big  clump,   and   last   May 


it  bore  no  fewer  than  six  flower-spikes. 
Mr.  GuMBLETON  likens  the  flowers  to  big, 
brownish  Fuchsias,  with  green  tips.  In 
the  garden  at  Tresco,  this  Beschorneria  is 
a  most  striking  feature,  forming  a  magnificent 
fringe  to  the  top  of  a  terrace  wall  by  the  side  of 
one  of  the  principal  paths.  When  in  flower,  the 
bright  crimson,  partly-developed  spikes  hang 
over  the  wall  in  most  picturesque  fashion,  sug- 
gesting long-necked  birds,  or,  as  one  imaginative 
visitor  put  it,  red  snakes  peering  over  it.  B. 
yuccoides  and  B.  tubiflora  are  the  two  best  of  the 
half-dozsn  or  so  species  known.  They  are  all 
polycarpic,  that  is,  they  do  not  die  at  once  after 
they  have  flowered,  as  many  of  the  Agaves  and 
Furcraeas  du.  Where  they  cannot  be  grown  as 
hardy  plants,  the  Beschornerias  are  worth  pot 
culture  for  the  conservatory.  They  are  sun-lovers, 
and  like  a  strong,  loamy  soil.  B.  yuccoides  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  known  in  gardens.  It  was 
first  introduced  about  60  years  ago  by  Lord 
Ilchester,  and  was  first  flowered  in  1860  in  the 
garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Wilson  Saunders,  at 
Reigate.  The  flower-scapes  are  from  3  to  5  feet 
long. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  9,  in  the 
Society's  Hall,  Vincent  Square,  Westminster.  At 
3  p.m.,  a  lecture  on  "  Some  Beautiful  Shrubs  " 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  V.M.H. 

National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society 

(Southern  Section). — At  a  committee  meeting 
held  on  Saturday,  the  30th  ult.,  it  was  decided 
that  the  show  for  1910  be  held  at  the  R.H.S. 
Hall  on  Tuesday,  July  26,  and  that  the  schedule 
remain  as  for  1909,  with  the  addition  of  a  class 
— open  to  amateurs  cnly — for  12  distinct  varieties 
of  Selfs,  Fancies  and  Yellow-ground  Picotees. 
The  1st  prize  in  this  new  class  will  be  the  Martin 
Smith  Memorial  Challenge  Cup  and  Medal,  2nd 
prize  25s.,  and  3rd  prize  15s.  The  Challenge  Cup 
will  be  the  property  of  the  winner  for  one  year 
only. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society 

(.Southern  Section). — A  committee  meeting  of 
this  society  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  when  it 
was  resolved  to  hold  the  show  for  1910  on  Tues- 
day, ilay  3,  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  the  schedule  to  remain  the 
same   as   for   1909. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society. — The 

annual  dinner  will  take  place  in  the  Royal  Vene- 
tian Chamber,  Holboru  Restaurant,  on  Jlonday, 
November  29,  at  6.45  p.m.  The  President,  Sir 
Albert  Rollit,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  will  preside. 
The  Challenge  Trophy,  the  Holmes  Memorial 
Cups  and  Jledals  won  at  the  Society's  exhibition 
will  be  presented  during  the  evening.  Tickets 
may  be  obtained  from  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Richard  A.  Witty,  72.  Savernake  Road,  Gospel 
Oak,  London. 

Tomato.  —  We  have  received  from  Jlessrs. 
J.  K.  King  &  Sons  three  fruits  of  a  Tomato 
described  as  a  cross  obtained  from  the  varieties 
Lord  Roberts  and  Beauty  of  Wales.  The  fruits 
are  moderate-sized  specimens  of  the  Perfection 
type.  They  have  brightly-coloured,  thin,  smooth 
skins,  and  firm  flesh.  Jlessrs.  King  describe  the 
plants  as  being  very  free  croppers,  and  the 
variety  as  suitable  for  market  growers. 

Government  Order  for  Aberdeen  Nur- 
serymen.— Our  Aberdeen  coriespoudeut  writes 
that  his  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Woods  and 
Forests  have  recently  placed  extensive  orders 
with  Messrs.  Benjamin  Reid  &  Co.,  Aberdeen, 
for  transplanted  forest  trees  for  the  Crown  forests 
in  Scotland  and  England,  amounting  in  all  to 
410,000  plants. 
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Fig.    139. — BESCHOKNERIA    YUCCOIDES    FROM    SPECIMENS    SUPPLIED    BY    MR.    GUMBLETON  :      FLOWER-STEM    AND    BRACTS    RED; 

FLOWERS    BROWNISH,    WITH    GREEN    TIPS. 

(Sec  p.  312  and  fig.  138.) 
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Legacy  to  a  Gardener.— We  are  inforjied 
that  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  G. 
RiCH.tRDSON,  Beech  Hill,  Englefield  Green,  Sur- 
rey, the  sum  of  £200  is  bequeathed  to  his  head 
gardener,  John  Record. 

Black  Scab. — In  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr. 
Stanier,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday 
last,  Captain  Norton  made  the  following  state- 
ment : — "The  disease  is  unfortunately  very  preva- 
lent in  allotments  and  cottage  gardens  in  Cheshire, 
North  Shropshire,  Staffordshire,  South  Lanca- 
shire, and  parts  of  Warwickshire,  Derbyshire, 
and  Notts.  It  has  been  found  in  certain  parts 
of  Fife,  but  to  a  much  smaller  extent.  A  few 
isolated  cases  have  been  reported  from  other 
parts  of  the  country.  In  i;one  of  the  districts 
named  does  the  disease  exist  except  to  a  very 
small  extent  in  fields  under  rotation.  We  hope 
that  our  information  as  to  the  results  of  the 
investigations  which  have  been  instituted  will  be 
available  in  the  course  of  the  present  week,  and 
they  will  be  at  once  communicated  to  every  oc- 
cupier of  premises  on  which  the  disease  is  known 
to  exist. 

WoiMENs  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural International  Union.— The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Union  will  be  held  at  the  club 
room  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  on  Tuesday,  November  9,  at  5.30  p.m.  A 
paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  Thom.4S  Smith,  en- 
titled, "  Some  Remarks  on  French  Gardening  in 
England."  A  stall  for  the  display  and  sale  of 
members'  produce  will  be  arranged  in  the  con- 
servatory. 

Unfavourable  Season  for  Belgian 
Rhododendrons  (Azaleas)  and  Japanese 
Bulbs.  —  According  to  a  note  published  in  the 
Florists'  Exchange,  Belgian  Azaleas  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  the  cold,  wet  summer.  The 
plants  are  not  so  well  furnished  with  flower-buds 
as  usual ;  moreover,  the  price  has  risen.  Japanese 
bulbs,  especially  those  of  lar-ge  size,  are  also 
scarce.  The  prices  of  L.  giganteum  have  ad- 
vanced, and  even  at  the  enhanced  prices  are  not 
easily  obtainable  in  quantity. 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture  The  Hon.  James  Wilson,  who  has  been 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  U.S.A.,  since  1897,  is 
about  to  resign  his  office.  According  to  the 
Florists'  Exchangp-^  which  makes  the  announce- 
ment, Jlr.  Wilson's  greatest  success  has  lain  in 
making  his  Department  popular  with  farmers. 
It  is  doubtless  due  to  this  fact  that  the  scientific 
information  on  agriculture  disseminated  by  the 
Board  in  their  well-known  and  numerous 
Bulletins  has  had  such  a  considerable  influence 
on  the   farming  community. 

New  Californian  Seed  Farm. — We  learn 
from  the  Florists'  Exchange  that  the  firm  of 
W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  has  completed  the 
purchase  of  a  40-acre  ranch,  near  Lampoc,  Santa 
Barbara  Country,  California,  for  the  growing  of 
winter  seeds,  including  Sweet  Peas.  Mr.  Lons- 
dale, who  was  president  of  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists  in  1895,  has  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  work  of  the  farm. 

The  Progress  of  Forestry. — Mr.  William 
Dawson,  M.A..  lecturer  on  Forestry  in  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  in  opening  his  class  for 
the  winter  session,  reminded  his  students  that 
within  the  past  twelve  months  forestry  matters 
had  made  a  great  advance.  He  said  the  period 
of  national  indifference  was  past,  and  the  true 
significance  of  forestry  as  a  national  question 
was  becoming  more  generally  understood.  We 
have  all  the  elements  necessary  for  successful 
timber  production  in  Great  Britain,  yet  we  are 
content  to  buy  from  other  countries,  whilst  our 
own  resources  remain  undeveloped.     In  Scotland 


several  million  acres  of  land  would  realise  the 
lull  use  if  planted  with  trees.  Increased 
activity  in  forestry,  Mr.  Dawson  contended,  will 
lead  to  the  development  of  many  other  industries. 
In  Germany  three-fourths  of  the  forest  workers 
follow  some  other  occupation,  many  being 
small-holders. 

The  Forests  of  British  East  Africa. — 

It  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  have  occa- 
sion to  study  them  that  Blue  Books  are  among 
the  most  interesting  of  all  books,  and  that  the 
truths  that  they  contain  are  more  romantic  than 
the  inventions  of  the  novelists.  This  is  certainly 
the  case  with  the  Report  on  the  Forests  of 
British  East  Africa,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, and  which  contains  a  masterly  account 
of  the  forest  flora  of  the  Protectorate.  Mr. 
HuTrniNs  has,  alas'  the  usual  story  to  teU  of 
stupid  exploitation  of  forest  land  and  the  usual 
wise  counsels  to  offer  as  to  measures  to  be  taken 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Whilst  the  neighbouring 
State,  German  East  Africa,  has  a  well-organised 
and  self-supporting  forestry  department,  British 
East  Africa  is  thinking  about  organising  an  ade- 
quate forestry  service.     Fortunately  the  Uganda 


MR.   JESSE    WILLARD. 

railway,  which  is  dependent  at  present  on  wood 
fuel,  is  already  feeling  the  consequences  of  reck- 
less felling,  and  the  authorities  are  becoming 
alive  to  the  importance  of  replacing  the  happy- 
go-lucky  methods  of  pioneers  by  the  more  eco- 
nomical practices  of  scientific  forestry.  With 
such  admirable  reports  as  those  by  Mr.  Hutchins 
and  his  predecessors,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  British  system  of  administration,  which 
seems  to  involve  a  general  neglect  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  natural  resources  of  new  terri- 
tories, can  go  on  much  longer.  To  Mr. 
HurcriiNs'  report  is  added  a  series  of  appendices 
dealing  with  the  Conifers  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  the  indigenous  timbers  of  the  Protec- 
torate, and  the  foreign  trees  suitable  for  plant- 
ing. In  these  Dr.  Maxwell  Masters  is  recog- 
nised as  the  first  authority  on  coniferous  trees,  a 
tribute  which  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
readers  of  this  journal. 

Publications  Received. — Contributions  to 
the  Flora  of  the  Congo,  by  Em.  De  Wildeman 
and  Th.  Durand.  Published  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Brussels. — In  a  Yorkshire  Garden,  by 
Reginald  Farrer.  (Published  by  Edward  Arnold, 
London.)  Price  10s.  Cd.  —  The  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales.  (Sydney  ;  W.  A. 
Gullick,   Government  Printer.) 


RETIREMENT  OF  MR.  WILLARD. 

After  serving  tlie  late  Baroness  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dett-Coutts,  at  Holly  Lodge.  Highgate.  for  45 
years,  Mr.  Jesse  Willard  has  just  retired  with  a 
pension.  Mr.  Willard  is  well  known  to  visitors 
to  the  London  shows,  and  is  cne  of  the  oldest 
members  of  the  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

He  was  born  at  Hawkhurst,  in  Kent,  and  at 
12  years  of  age  left  the  village  school  and 
commenced  his  career  as  a  gardener.  Later 
he  obtained  employment  in  Hunton  Court  Gar- 
dens, near  Maidstone,  the  seat  of  Henry  Banner- 
man,  Esq.  The  gardener  was  the  late  J\Ir.  R. 
Goddard,  and  the  lad  started  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. With  a  view  to  obtaining  wider  knowledge, 
he  volunteered  to  do  duty  in  the  glass  houses  on 
Sunday,  and  also  assisted  with  the  stoking  of 
the  garden  fires. 

A  vacancy  soon  occurred  on  the  indoor  staff, 
and  young  Willard  was  offered  the  post  of 
journeyman.  In  course  of  time  he  was  appointed 
foreman  of  the  glass  department.  He  attended 
the  Mutual  Improvement  Society  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Maidstone,  occasionally  reading 
a  paper  on  some  gardening  subject.  His  ability 
attracted  the  notice  of  Mr.  Thos.  Frost,  nursery- 
man in  the  district,  who.  when  applied  to  for  a 
foreman  by  Mr.  Hutt,  gardener  at  Holly  Lodge, 
recommended  W'illard.  After  being  about  a  year 
at  Holly  Lodge.  Mr.  Hutt  retired,  and  the  late 
Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  offered  the  post  to  Mr. 
Willard.  After  a  time  he  was  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  farm  also,  and  he  thus  became  re- 
sponsible for  the  management  of  the  whole  of  the 
Holly  Lodge  gardens  and  estate.  At  this  time 
the  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts  had  a  house  and 
gardens  at  Torquay,  where  the  late  Dr.  Ramsay 
also  had  a  residence,  and  Mr.  Willard  was 
directed  to  send  a  collection  of  rare  plants,  not 
considered  quite  tender,  to  Dr.  Ramsay.  These 
plants  formed  the  nucleus  of  Dr.  Ramsay's 
famous  collection,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  in  these  pages. 

During  the  time  Holly  Lodge  was  famous  for 
its  garden  parties  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Great  Britain,  the  task  of  the  gar- 
dener was  no  light  one.  Exotic  fruits  and  flowers 
were  required  in  abundance,  and  Pineapples  were 
cultivated  extensively.  The  feature  of  the  flower 
garden  was  the  herbaceous  borders,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, many  beds  were  filled  with  Fuchsias,  Pelar- 
goniums and  Heliotropes,  which  were  fashionable 
as  bedding  plants  at  that  time.  Many  of  these 
were  grown  as  tall  standard  plants.  There  were 
always  Roses  in  abundance,  as  the  owner  de- 
lighted in  these  flowers. 

Mr.  Willard's  duties  as  bailiff  caused  him  to 
become  acquainted  with  stock,  and  the  goats  and 
Guernsey  cows  at  Holly  Lodge  were  amongst  the 
finest  in  the  country.  At  one  time  the  Nubian 
goats  at  Highgate  numbered  30,  forming  the 
largest  herd  in  Great  Britain.  For  about  30  years 
Mr.  Willard  has  served  on  the  committee  of  the 
British  Goat  Society,  and  is  looked  up  to  as  a 
high  authority  on  these  animals. 

Mr.  Willard  has  been  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevo- 
lent Institution  for  more  than  30  years,  and  in 
recent  years  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  auditor. 
He  has  also  subscribed  to  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  since  its  commencement. 

On  the  30th  ult.,  on  leaving  Holly  Lodge  to 
take  up  his  residence  at  Reigate.  Mr.  Willard  wos 
entertained  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  in  company 
with  his  friends  and  fellow  employes  at 
dinner,  the  occasion  being  also  selected  to  present 
him  with  a  number  of  gifts  for  himself  and 
family.  The  friends  and  colleagues  at  Holly 
Lodge  presented  him  with  a  clock  and  armchair. 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts's  gift  consisted  of  a  silver 
inkstand.  In  making  the  presentation  Mr.  Bur- 
dett-Coutts made  an  appropriate  and  deservedly 
eulogistic  speech,  from  which  we  reproduce  the 
following   extracts  : — 

"  I  was  not  content  that  a  man  who  has  held 
the   responsible   and   honourable  position  for  so 
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long  with  infinite  credit  to  himself  should  drop 
away  into  the  shadow  of  declining  years,  un- 
marked and  unnoticed,  merely  because  his  lot  had 
happened  to  he  cast  in  personal  or  private  ser- 
vice. That  would  not  have  been  consistent  with 
my  conception  of  the  dignity  of  labour.  I  do  feel 
most  strongly  that  this  kind  of  work,  or  '  service 
as  it  is  commonly  called,  is  as  much  entitled 
to  that  noble  phrase  '  the  dignity  of  labour  '  as 
work  in  any  cither  field.  In  one  sense  more  so  ; 
because  the  man  who  is  so  placed  works  without 
any  hard  and  fast  rule  of  time  and  quantities, 
knowing  that  his  daily  output  cannot  be 
measured,  his  sense  of  loyalty  his  only  inspira- 
tion, his  desire  to  do  his  duty  his  only  guide,  his 
consciousness  that  he  has  done  his  best  and — as 
in  this  case — the  knowledge  that  he  has  entirely 
satisfied  his  employers,  his  only  reward.  Is  it  not 
right  and  fitting  when  such  a  man  is  at  length 
compelled  by  the  iron  hand  of  time  to  lay  down 
his  life's  task  that  the  honour  that  is  his  due 
should  be  paid  to  him. 

*'  Just  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  personal  aspect 
of  this  case.  It  is  not  needful,  after  having  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  great  part  he  has  ]:)l'riyed  in  the 
fame  of  Holly  Lodge,  to  say  anything  about  his 
ability  as  a  gardener.  He  has  gained  a  position 
of  some  distinction  in  the  floral  world.  He  is 
a  master  of  the  most  ancient  art  that  history  can 
suggest  to  us — the  art  of  gardening.  He  could 
not  have  gained  that  without  a  good  deal  of 
hard  work,  constant  application,  determination 
to  do  his  duty,  and  constant  use  of  his  brain. 

"  I  need  not  say  anything  about  Mr.  Willard's 
personal  qualities.  I  shall  miss  him  greatly.  He 
has  been  a  familiar  figure  to  me  in  these  grounds 
through  all  these  years,  and  it  will  be  a  real 
less  not  to  see  him  here  habituallv.  as  in  the  past. 
But  I  am  assured  he  will  not  infrequently  revisit 
these  pastures,  in  which  he  has  spent  so  many 
happy  years,  and  I  hope  he  will  still  give  his 
successor,  Sims,  who  has  been  here  for  many 
years,  the  benefit  of  his  advice. 

**  I  have  now  nothing  more  to  say  except  the 
saddest  word  of  all^tlie  word  '  Good-bye.'  Wil- 
lard's  life  and  character  have  been  an  example 
to  those  who  in  the  future,  if  they  follow  that 
example,  may  rise  to  better  positions  than  they 
now  occupy  ;  and  what  is  better  than  a  high  posi- 
tion, the  appreciation,  friendship  and  goodwill  of 
all  with  whom  they  have  been  brought  in  contact. 

"  Willard,  full  of  years  and  full  of  honour — 
such  honour  as  comes  from  having  done  one's 
duty  and  from  having  deserved  and  received  the 
appreciation  of  one's  fellow-men — I  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  presenting  you  with  these  beauti- 
ful and  useful  presents  given  by  your  friends, 
and  I  wish  to  add  a  small  memento  of  my  own 
in  this  inkstand.  There  is  one  word  I  have  in- 
scribed on  it — '  Friendship  ' — which  perhaps  il- 
lustrates better  than  anything  else  what  I  feel 
for  you.  There  are  certain  men  who,  whatever 
their  relations  with  you  may  be,  you  feel  are 
your  friends." 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Patrinia  gibbosa. — In  addition  to  the  species 
of  Patrinia.  referred  to  by  It'.  I.  on  p.  244,  there 
is  also  in  cultivation  in  this  country  P.  gibbosa. 
a  native  of  Japan  and  a  pleasing,  although  not 
showy,  plant  with  yellow  flowers  and  growing 
rather  more  than  a  toot  high.  It  is  quite  hardy 
with  me,  and  has  been  in  my  possession  for  a 
number  of  years,  having  been  sent,  if  I  remember 
aright,  by  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin.  It  blooms  about 
August  and  lasts  in  flower  until  about  the 
beginning  of  October.  The  plant  succeeds  in 
loam,  and  looks  best  on  a  rockery.  S.  Arnott, 
Sunnijmcad,  Dumfries. 

Grease-Banding   of    Fruit  Trees. — I  am 

sorry  to  read  that  Southern  Orowcr  (see  p.  273) 
does  not  consider  grease-banding  pays.  In  the 
case  of  bush  trees  or  trees  on  short  stems  pos- 
sibly it  might  pay  best  to  rely  entirely  on  spray- 
ing, but  with  half-standards  or  standards,  I  am 
sure  many  southern  growers  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  pays  to  catch  the  female  moths  by  means 
of  banding.  Even  if  some  of  the  females  do  find 
their  way  into  the  branches  by  other  means,  the 
necessity  for  spraying  is  reduced  by  grease-band- 
ing. If  we  can  catch  75  per  cent,  of  the  female 
moUis  on  the  bands,  surely  we  shall  not  after- 


wards have  so  many  caterpillars  to  fight  against. 
I  think  the  wise  grower  will  continue  to  grease- 
band,  notwithstanding  his  spraying  operations. 
E.  C.  Parsloiv,  County  Council  Educational 
Comm ittee^  Dorchester. 

Roses  in  Scotland.— I  am  surprised  that 
the  Rev.  Williamson,  in  his  interesting  and  use- 
ful note  about  the  best  Roses  fur  Scotland,  makes 
no  mention  of  H.T.  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  which, 
if  I  were  obliged  to  confine  myself  to  a  single 
variety,  would  be  my  choice.  It  is  exceedingly 
hardy  and  floriferous,  early  and  late  ;  the  quality 
of  its  blossoms  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and 
it  is  the  only  Rose  I  know,  except  the  Sweet 
Biiar,  whose  perfume  scents  the  open  air  for  many 
yards  around.  Herbert  Ala.rwell,  Monreith, 
Xovemher  o. 

Rose  Corallina. — As  a  late  autumn-flowering 

variety,  and  for  bedding  purposes,  this  is  first- 
rate.  It  is  an  equal  grower  too,  thus  preventing 
the  "  gappy  "  appearance  seen  in  beds  of  some 
varieties.  The  colour  is  very  pleasing.  York- 
sJiire  Gardener. 

LiLiUM  giganteum.  —  As  there  is  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  on  the  Giant  Lilies  here  this 
autumn,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  some  to  any- 
body who  cares  to  forward  an  addressed  envelope. 
yiy  plants  are  all  from  home-saved  seed,  sown  in 
a  cold  frame  and  pricked  out  in  the  open  when 
a  year  old.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
seed  usually  lies  a  year  before  germinating.  In 
the  autumn  of  1908  I  planted  a  number  of  bulbs 
in  the  woods  in  order  to  test  whether  rabbits 
■would  devour  the  early  and  attractive  foliage. 
In  no  single  instance  have  they  done  so,  although 
rabbits,  I  regret  to  say,  have  been  undesirably 
prolific  this  year.  I  may  mention  that  Antholyza 
paniculata  has  proved  an  excellent  woodland 
plnnt.  as  immune  from  rabbits  as  its  well-tried 
relatives,  Montbretia.  Herhert  Maxwell,  Mou- 
re Ith,   Wigtownshire. 

P/EONiA  OBOVATA. — I  do  not  think  this  charm- 
ing plant  is  very  widely  spread  in  cultivation, 
and  so,  as  it  has  just  contributed  its  essential 
glory  to  the  garden,  I  should  like  to  reward  it 
with  a  word  of  notice.  For,  most  delicate,  freely- 
borne  and  delightful  as  are  its  single,  pearl-white 
globes  of  blossom,  it  is  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
year,  perhaps,  that  P.  obovata  makes  its  finest 
display.  For  all  the  seed  vessels  suddenly  gape 
wide  and  reveal  a  gorgeous  effect  which  makes 
those  of  Iris  fcctidissima  look  poor,  dowdy  things 
by  comparison.  They  are  filled  with  barren  seeds 
of  a  glossy-vermilion-scarlet — apparently,  as  they 
are  all  empty,  designed  by  their  brilliance  to  al- 
lure birds  into  eating  the  whole  seed-pod,  and, 
interspersed  among  these  scarlet  lures  are  packed 
the  true  seeds,  which  are  of  a  rich  black,  bloomed 
with  the  blue  film  which  one  sees  on  a  Grape. 
The  reader  may  imagine  how  startling  is  this  re- 
vealed contrast  of  blue-black  with  glittering, 
coral-scarlet.  For  the  reist,  this  simple,  wild 
Pieony  is  content  with  any  cool,  comfortable  soil, 
in  a  corner  not  too  arid  and  sunbaked.  It  is  a 
Japanese  species,  and  I  saw  its  blossoms  gathered 
at  Shoji,  where  it  abounds  in  the  coppice  all 
along  those  slopes  which  in  opener  places  are  so 
fertile  in  Cypripedium  ventricosum.  Reginald 
Farrer,    I ni/l'ixiroui/h. 

Deep  Planting  of  Bulbs. — I  endorse  Mr. 
E.  H.  Jenkins's  remarks  in  his  interesting  article 
on  the  merits  of  deep  planting  of  bulbs  in  the 
issue  of  the  Gardeners'  CJironi'fc  for  October  23, 
p.  277.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  beds  in  a 
famous  Italian  garden,  as  well  as  a  few  large 
beds  outside  its  boundary,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  were  planted  with  bulbs.  These  included 
Daffodils,  Tulips,  H.vacinths.  and  Crocuses, 
which,  prior  to  the  year  1871,  were  planted  from 
12  inches  to  15  inches  deep,  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  saving  the  labour  that  shallow 
planting  would  annually  incur  to  make  room 
for  spring-flowering  plants.  The  deep  planting 
of  the  bulbs  admitted  of  a  coating  of  short 
manure  being  annually  forked  into  the  beds 
after  the  bulbs  had  flowered.  During  25  years 
I  had  a  close  acquaintanceship  with  the  floral  dis- 
play made  each  succeeding  spring,  and  I  noted 
that,  each  year,  the  flowers  became  not  only 
more  plentiful,  but  -ilso  finer  in  sizp  and  stoutness 
of  stems.  They  also  flowered  earlier  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  bulbs  been  taken  up 
and  replanted  annually.     This  is  not  to  be  won- 


dered at,  seeing  that  the  growth  experienced  no 
check  of  any  kind,  and  that,  being  12  or  15  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  beds,  the  soil  in  which 
they  found  themselves  was  more  uniformly  moist 
and  warm  than  would  be  the  case  were  the  bulbs 
planted  only  5  inches  or  6  inches  below  the 
surface.  The  soil  in  which  the  bulbs  were 
planted  was  deep,  light,  rich,  and  fairly  moist. 
M.    W.    W. 

Dimorphothecaaurantiaca. — Having  grown 
this  most  brilliant  and  beautiful  annual  for  the 
last  four  years,  since  it  was  first  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  who  sent  me  seed  of  it  for 
trial,  and  before  its  great  merits  were  known,  I 
cannot  agree  with  your  correspondent  J.  F.  (see 
p.  298)  that  plate  408  of  vol.  xii.  of  Botanical 
Magazine  entitled  Calendula  Tragus,  at  all  cor- 
rectly represents  this  plant,  the  flower  there 
figured  being  of  a  much  lighter  shade  of  colour, 
larger  size  and  thinner  texture.  The  flower 
figured  on  plate  1981  of  vol.  xlv.  of  the  same- 
work,  under  the  name  of  Calendula  Tragus  /3, 
which  is  pure  white,  with  a  greenish-brown  under 
petal,  looks  to  me  much  more  like  an  Arctotis, 
and  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  introduced  into  cultiva- 
tion, as  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  acquisition. 
On  plate  28  of  the  first  volume  of  Edwards' 
Botanical  Register,  under  the  same  name  of 
Calendula  Targus  (3,  an  altogether  different  flower 
of  fine,  deep-orange  colour,  which  seems  to  me  to 
be  what  we  now  know  as  Dimorphotheca  auran- 
tiaca,  and  on  plate  20  of  Veatenat's  fine,  old  folio 
work  entitled  Jardin  de  la  Malmaison,  I  find 
the  same  plant  figured  under  the  name  of  Calen- 
dula flaccida.  All  the  plants  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  have  been  of  an  entirely 
annual  nature,  showing  no  trace  of  perennialness, 
the  stems  withering  a\vay  immediately  the 
flowering  ceased,  and  rendering  all  idea  of  pro- 
pagation by  cuttings  impossible.  The  plant, 
however,  seeds  very  freely,  and  the  seed  germi- 
nates easily  and  promptly.     W.  E.  Gumhlcton. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
October  26. — Present:  Mr.  E.  A.  Bowles, 
JI.A..  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  chair),  Messrs. 
E.  JI.  Holmes,  A.  W.  Sutton,  A.  Worsley,  G. 
Gordon.  J.  Eraser,  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  F.  J. 
Chittenden  (hon.  sec),  and  Rev.  Aikman  Paton, 
M.A.  (visitor). 

Hijhrid     Solaiiums.—'ReY.     Airman     Paton, 
M.A.,   Soulseat,  Castle  Kennedy,   N.B.,  showed 
a  series  of  Solanums  raised  by  himself  to  illus- 
trate the  result  of  crossing  Solanum  tuberosum 
(a    wild    form    from     Me.\ico)     and     the     white- 
flowered    variety    of    S.    Commersonii.      He    also 
showed   plants   and   fruits  of   S.    verrucosum,   S. 
etuberosum.  &c.     The  following  is  a  description 
of  the  parents  used  and  the  resulting  progeny  ; — 
S.   TUBEROSUM   (Mexico).  wild.     [The  Me.\i- 
can    variety    used   has   larger   portions    of   the 
rachis  bare  between  the  leaflets,  fewer  leaflets, 
and    the    terminal    leaflet    tapering    from    the 
base  where  the  lamina  is  often  adnate  to  the 
rachis.    and    fewer   interspersed,    small   leaflets 
than   the    Chilian    variety.] — Stems,    green   to 
purplish,    speckled    or    streaked    with    green, 
with  wavy  green-winged  edges.    Leaflets,  oval, 
very  short  stalked,  the  lamina  much  raised  be- 
tween the  venation,  giving  the  leaves  a  crum- 
pled     appearance,      glossy;      edges,      crenate. 
Caiyx,    hairy,    with    long,    tapering,    awl-like 
points,     which    turn    back    from    the    berry. 
Corolla,     rotate-pent.agonal ;     edges,     arcuate. 
Colour,   dark  lilac  [R'H.S.   Colour  Chart  202, 
2    .and    3].     Anthers,     short,  orange-coloured. 
Style,  slightly  projecting  beyond  the  stamens. 
Berries,    somewhat   rounded,    pointed,    heart- 
shaped,   with   sloping   shoulders  at  stalk   end, 
covered   with    white   spot^.    especially   at   tho 
lower  half.     Tubers,  reddish. 

S.  CoMMEKSONii  (Uruguay),  white  flowering. 
— Stems,  pale  green,  violet  at  nodes,  especially 
in  axils;  edges,  slight,  straight,  green-winged. 
Leaves,  pale  green,  sparse.  Leaflets,  shortly 
stalked,  widely  so|>arat<nl  on  the  rachis,  few  or 
no  interspersed  leaflets,  oval  obtuse,  flat,  dull; 
edges,  plain.  Calyx,  short,  blunt,  shoiddered 
with  short  claws.  Corolla,  star-sh.aped.  deeply 
segmented,  white  (sometimes  with  a  violet  tinga 
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on  base  of  back  of  petals).  Stamens,  long, 
thin,  lemon  coloured  (paler  than  those  of  8. 
tuberosum).  Style,  much  exserted.  Berries, 
larger  than  those  of  S.  tuberosum,  heart- 
shaped,  dimpled  at  stalk  end,  with  sulcus 
down  the  middle  always  visible  at  stalk  end, 
and.  especially  it'  seedless,  few  spots.  Tubers, 
yellowish  white,  warty   (lenticels). 

Hybrids  of  above. — Stems,  dark  violet, 
rounded  triangular ;  edges,  winged,  green, 
straight.  Leaves,  dark  green.  Leaflet-s,  oval 
obtuse,  flat,  plain-edged,  dull.  Calyx,  short, 
blunt,  .-shouldered,  with  short  claws  (sometimes 
triangular  tapering  with  longer  claws). 
Corolla,  always  lilac  [No.  202,  4  and  3].  rot-ate- 
pentagonal.  Style,  much  exserted.  Stamens, 
pale  yellow,  long.  Berries,  bluntly  heart- 
shaped,  full  at  top,  covered  with  whitish  spots 
on  lower  half.  Tubers,  white,  with  large  len- 
ticels, like  S.  Commersonii.  A  comparison  of 
the  hvbrid.s  with  their  parents  shows  that  the 
hybrids  have  the  form  of  .stem,  the  form  and 
colour  of  foliage,  the  venation  of  the  leaflets, 
and  the  habit  and  general  appearance  of  S. 
Commersonii.  The  calyx  is  generally  that  of 
S.  Commersonii.  The  flower  in  form  and 
colour  is  that  of  S.  tuberosum,  the  shade  only 
different  [No.  202,  4  and  3].  The  berry  is  in- 
termediate, shaped  like  that  of  S.  Commer- 
sonii, if  but  blunter  and  thicker,  and  spotted 
like  that  of  S.  tuberosum. 

The  cross  above  described  is  particularly  in- 
teresting, in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  rarely 
has  Solanum  Commersonii  been  got  to  produce 
fertile  seed.  Mr.  A.  W.  Svtton  has  obtained 
some,  but,  besides  this,  no  one  appears  to  have 
done  so,  although  the  plant  has  been  widely 
grown.  The  Committee,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Sutton,  unanimously  recommended  the 
award  of  a  Silver  Knightian  Medal  to  Mr.  Paton 
for  his  interesting  exhibit. 

Votato  tubers. — Mr.  A.  W.  Sutton  showed  a 
series  of  tubers  of  various  Solanums  as  follows : — 
1,  Solanum  Commersonii  (white-flowered  form); 
2  (seedling  from  No.  1),  Solanum  Commersonii 
(white-flowered),  selfed  1906.  These  tubers 
showed  a  distinct  break  from  those  of  the  parent, 
the  skin  being  of  a  different  colour  and  the 
tubers  of  a  different  shape.  5,  Solanum  Com- 
mersonii, Fitzherbert's  form ;  4,  Solanum  Com- 
mersonii (violet-flowered  form) ;  5  (seedling  from 
No.  4),  Solanum  Commersonii  (violet-flowered), 
selfed  ;  6,  Solanum  Ohrendii  ;  7,  Solanum  Maglia  ; 
8,  Solanum  Maglia  x  cnmmercial  Potato ;  9 
(seedling  from  No.  8),  Solanum  Maglia  hybrid  X 
commercial  Potato,  selfed ;  10,  Solanum  etu- 
berosum. 

Virescevce  in  Crepis  virens. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  showed  a  plant  of  Crepis  virens  in  which 
the  individual  flowers  had  become  stalked,  and 
in  place  of  a  pappus  a  calyx  had  developed.  The 
capitulum  looked  very  like  the  inflorescence  of 
an  Umbelliferous  plant. 

The  colonisation  of  a  river  hank. — Mr.  J. 
Fraser  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  colo- 
nisation of  the  bank  of  the  River  Thames.  A 
piece  of  the  bank  had  fallen  away,  and  this 
year  upon  the  newly-bared  earth  the  following 
plants  had  appeared.  The  first  two  are  exceed- 
ingly uncommon  colonists  of  such  places.  Pla- 
tanus  acerifolia,  or  London  Plane ;  Coronilla 
varia ;  seedling  of  Salix  alba,  fragilis,  Caprea, 
cinerea,  viminalis ;  Alnus  glutinosa.  Mill ;  A. 
glutinosa,  Gsertn  ;  Radlcnla  (Na^sturtium)  amphi- 
bium  and  N.  sylvestre,  palustre,  amphibium ; 
Melilotus  officinalis  and  indica;  Solanum  Dulca- 
mara and  S.  nigrum;  Mentha  aquatica  and  ^l. 
subglabra  and  arvensis ;  Polygonum  Convol- 
vulus, P.  Persicaria,  P.  arietaria  officinalis, 
Angelica  sylvestris,  Lycopus  europaeus.  Sam- 
bucus  nigra,  Senecio  aquaticus,  Scrophularia 
aquatica,  (Enanthe  crocata,  Lythrum  Salicaria, 
Veronica  Anagallis,  and  Barbarea  vulgaris. 

Salix  Janata. — Mr.  Fraser  recounted  how  he 
had  discovered  this  rare  Alpine  Willow,  and 
showed  specimens.  The  plant  does  not  appear 
to  thrive  in  many  gardens,  but  there  are 
fine  specimens  in  the  garden  of  the  Society  at 
"Wisley,  and  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Bir- 
mingham. 

Pruning  after  planting. — A  communication 
dealing  with  the  question  of  the  wisdom  of  prun- 
ing immediately  after  planting  trees  was  received 
from  Mr.  J.  Landsell  and  will  be  printed  in 
tlie  Society's  Journal. 

Dorsienia  Walleri. — Mr.  Chittenden  showed 
a   plant   of   this    interesting     species     from     the 


Society's  garden,  grown  from  a  tuber  received 
from  Central  Africa.  The  species  was  first  de- 
scribed in  the  (hardeners'  Chronicle,  August  12, 
1893,  p.  178,  plants  having  been  raised  at  Kew 
from  seed  received  from  Central  Africa.  Like 
other  plants  of  the  genus,  the  green  inflorescence 
is  flattened,  and  bears  the  flowers  like  an  opened 
Fig  upon  the  flattened  stem ;  the  margin  of  the 
inflorescence  is  raised  somewhat,  and  gives  rise 
to  four  or  five  coarse,  long,  tapering  filaments. 

Acorns  refused  hy  stock. — Mr.  Bowles  showed 
some  Acorns  from  three  trees  at  Myddleton 
House,  Waltham  Cross,  which  neither  cattle  nor 
sheep  would  eat.  Mr.  Holmes  took  them  for 
further  examination. 

Abnormal  bulb  formation  in  Xerine. — Mr.  A. 
WoRSLEY  showed  a  curious  bulb  of  Nerine  which 
had  developed  at  the  apex  of  a  flattened  process 
somewhat  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  bulbs  of 
Vallota.  The  occurrence  of  a  bulb  in  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  this  is  unique  in  JMr.  Worsley's 
experience  of  Nerines,  and  he  considered  it 
probable  that  it  was  owing  to  the  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  basal  part  of  the  bulb. 


CROYDON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  27,  28. — The  22nd  annual  exhibition 
of  this  society  was  held  in  the  Park  Lane  Schools, 
Croydon. 

The  Champion  Challenge  Class  was  one  calling 
for  30  cut  blooms  of  distinct  Japanese  varieties. 
The  1st  prize  was  won  by  yir.  G.  Hall,  Melchet 
Court  Gardens,  Romsey,  Hants.,  who  showed 
Geo.  Mileham,  Reginald  Vallis,  Valerie  Green- 
ham,  Rev.  R.  D.  Eaves,  Edith  Jamison,  Rose 
Pockett,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Alger- 
non Davis,  "Sirs.  Coster,  Lady  Talbot,  ilme.  P. 
Radaelli,  Mrs.  L.  Thorne,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  -Mrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  H.  Perkins,  C.  H. 
Totty,  Leslie  Morrison,  J.  H.  Silsbury.  Mme.  M. 
de  Mon."^,  President  Loubet,  Edith  Smith,  jNIrs. 
M.    Davies.   ^Mrs.    A.  T.   ^liller.  Sensation,  Miss 

D.  Fairweather,  Melchet  Beauty,  Lady  Hender- 
son, and  W.  Watson.  The  white  varieties  were, 
perhaps,  the  finer  blooms,  although  none  was  of 
poor  quality  2nd,  J.  Newton  Mappin,  Esq., 
Headley  Park,  Epsom  (gi-.  Mr.  T.  Beeson),  whose 
best  blooms  were  ^Ime.  P.  Radaelli,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Lee,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Geo.  Mileham,  J.  H.  Sils- 
burv,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Ladv 
Talbot,  Mme.  G.  Rivol.  and  Walter  Jinks.  The 
3rd  prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Haywood,  Wood- 
hateh  Lodge,  Reigate   (gr.   Mr.  H.  G.   Bassett). 

The  I'resident  offered  a  Challenge  Cup  in  the 
class  for  20  cut  blooms  of  four  varieties  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  shown  in  vases.  Chry- 
santhemum foliage  only  to  be  employed  as 
greenery.  The  blooms  in  the  1st  prize  exhibit, 
shown  by  B.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  Streatham  (gr.  Mr. 

E.  Croft),  were  the  finest  in  the  show,  and  con- 
sisted of  Airs.  A.  T.  Miller  (white),  Alme.  G. 
Rivol  (yellow),  'Mme.  Radaelli  (blush),  and  Regi- 
nald Vallis  (crimson).  The  2nd  prize  fell  to  M. 
G.  Edwards,  Windmill  Cottage,  Shirley,  who 
showed  excellent  blooms  of  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller, 
Mrs.  N.  Davies,  and  ilrs.  W.  Knox. 

Mr.  T.  Beeson  excelled  in  the  class  for  15 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  three 
varieties  with  extremely  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller  (one  of  which  was  adjudicated  the  best 
white  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  in  the  exhibi- 
tion). Lady  Talbot,  and  Reginald  Vallis.  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Bassett,  his  best  examples  being 
Reginald  Vallis  and  Mrs.   George  Mileham. 

There  w^as  also  a  class  for  10  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties,  and  in  this  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Edwards  for  moderate  blooms  of 
Mrs.   N.  Davis  and  Air.   W.   Knox. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  grow- 
ing in  pots  was  shown  by  G.  Paice.  Esq.,  101, 
Park  Lane,  Croydon  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Aliaring).  the 
blooms  being  of  Japanese  varieties  and  quite  up 
to  exhibition  quality;  2nd,  D.  Nichols.  Esq., 
Limne  Court,  Park  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Bentley). 

For  five  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr. 
Paice  was  placed  1st  with  Romance,  of  fairly- 
developed  proportions;  2nd,  Air.  G.  Edwards, 
with  large,  loose  blooms  of  Cha^.  Curtis. 

For  five  blooms  of  incurved  Chrysanthemums 
of  one  or  more  varieties,  Air.  FiNCH  was  placed 
1st  with  capital  blooms. 

The  best  10  blooms  of  incurved  varieties  were 
shown  by  Airs.  H.a.ywood.  We  noticed  a  fine 
bloom  of  Buttercup,  an  incurved  Japanese,  and 
Romance,  of  the  ordinary  incurved  type. 


Non-competitive  Exhibits.  —  Alessrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co.,  Alerstham,  Surrey,  displayed 
Chrysanthemums  of  all  types  as  cut  blooms. 
Amongst  these  were  noted  the  new  variety  Aliss 
E.  King,  Japanese,  with  reflexed,  yellow  florets. 

Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons,  Crawley,  Sussex, 
showed  several  stands  of  single  and  Cactus  Dah- 
lias,  all  attractive   and  usefully   decorative. 

Air.  Thomas  Butcher,  South  Norwood,  showed 
numerous  floral  devices.  This  exhibitor  also  fur- 
nished decorative  plants  for  the  stage. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  were  well  shown  by 
Sydney  Smith,  Esq.,  Werndee  Hall,  South  Nor- 
wood (gr.  Air.  F.  W.  Hart).  The  plants  were 
Ig  feet  high  and  covered  with  blooms. 

There  were  also  many  exhibits  of  vegetables, 
roots,    hardy    fruits,    and    Grapes. 


BRIGHTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  2,  3. — The  27th  annual  ex- 
hibition was  held  in  the  Dome  and  Corn 
Exchange  on  the  above  dates.  The  number  of 
exhibits  was  below  that  of  previous  years,  espe- 
cially in  the  classes  for  groups,  the  principal 
class  being  unrepresented.  In  respect  to  pot 
plants  the  quality  was  much  below  the  average ; 
this,  however,  was  made  up  for  in  the  cut 
bloom  classes,  the  winning  stands  and  vases  of 
which  contained  many  blooms  of  a  high  order 
of  merit  and  excellence,  which  caused  a  good 
deal  of  comment  in  view  of  the  unfortunate 
season.  Fruit  and  vegetables  were  exceedingly 
well   shown. 

Li  the  class  for  a  circular  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  with  Ferns  or  other  green 
foliage  plants,  or  foliage,  in  a  circle  of  8  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  S.  C.  W^ting,  Esq.,  Hol- 
lingbury  Copse.  Brighton  (gr.  Air.  (jeo.  Chand- 
ler), obtained  the  premier,  award,  and  P.  H. 
Bayer,  Esq.,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  Withdean  {gr. 
Air.  Geo.  Bennett),  the  2nd  prize. 

For  36  Japanese  cut  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
24  varieties  or  more  than  two  of  one  sort.  Airs. 
L.  C.  Goad,  Patching.  Worthing  (gr.  Air.  Charles 
Hack),  was  placed  1st.  thus  secui-ing  the  hand- 
some silver  bowl  to  be  hell  for  one  year  till  woii 
three  times,  also  the  society's  Silver  Aledal.  The 
varieties  most  noticeable  in  this  collection  were 
Airs.  W.  Knox,  Bessie  Godfrev,  F.  W.  Lever, 
Fomiality,  Airs.  A.  T.  Aliller,  Airs.  F.  W.  Vallis, 
and  Sir  Frank  Crisp.  The  Rev.  F.  S.  Sclater, 
Newick  Park,  Lewes,  won  the  2nd  prize. 

In  the  class  for  25  Japanese  blooms,  as  cut 
from  the  plant,  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties, 
in  five  vases,  Alessrs.  Jas.  Stredwick  &  Sons, 
St.  Leonards-on-Sea.  won  the  1st  prize,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  S.  Sclater  was  2nd.  Alessrs.  Stred- 
\st:ck  had  excellent  blooms  of  Reginald  Vallis, 
Mrs.  Geo.  Alileham,  H.  J.  Jones,  Lady  Crisp, 
Snowdon,  Exquisite,  and  Alonarch. 

For  12  Japanese  blooms,  Col.  C.  P.  Henty, 
Avisford,  Arundel  (gr.  Air.  J.  Harris),  was  1st; 
whilst  for  12  incurved  blooms,  distinct,  the  pre- 
mier honour  fell  to  E.  Lake  Walker,  Esq., 
Hoisted  Place,  Uckfield  (gr.  Air.  AI.  Gourle). 
Airs.  Brigden,  Oakland,  Hassocks  (gr.  Air.  T. 
Brackley),  secured  an  easy  first  for  three  vases 
of  single  varieties. 

In  a  class  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthemums, 
five  in  a  vase,  one  variety  of  each,  Aliss  E.  Fitz- 
HuGH,  Streat  (gr.  Air.  A.  Bish).  secured  the  1st 
prize.  In  the  class  for  one  vase  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, nine  blooms,  not  fewer  than  six  varieties, 
0.  E.  D'AviGDOR-GoLDSMiD,  Esq.,  won  the  1st 
prize  for  excellent  blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Airs. 
Norman  Davis,  Airs.  G.  Alileham,  Alary  Alason, 
&c.  ;  2nd,  H.\RRY  YorNG,  Esq.,  Withdean 
Grange,  Brighton  (gr.  Air.  Edward  Jones). 

In  the  classes  for  Grapes,  0.  E.  D'Avigdor- 
GoLDSMiD,  Esq.,  was  1st  for  three  bunches  of  a 
white  Grape,  any  variety,  and  C.  R.  Scrase 
Dickens,  Esq.,  Horsham  (gr.  Air.  A.  Kemp),  for 
Black  Grapes. 

A  new  class  for  British-grown  fruit,  open  to  all 
retail  fruiterers,  met  with  only  a  poor  response, 
the  sole  exhibitors  being  Alessrs.  W.  AIiles  & 
Co.,  Brighton,  whose  collection  well  merited  the 
1st  award  of  a  Silver-gilt  Aledal. 

The  best  collection  of  Orchids,  arranged  with 
Ferns  or  other  foliage  plants  on  a  table  8  feet 
by  4  feet,  was  shown  bv  G.  W.  Ryder.  E.sn., 
Keymer  (gr.  Air.  Wm.  Hill),  and  was  deservedly 
awarded  the  1st  prize. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  and  included  displays  from 
Alessrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons.  Alessrs.  Wells  &  Co., 
The  Barnham  Nurseries,  Ltd.,  and  others. 
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November  3,  4,  5. 

'  HRYSANTHEMUMS,  as  Sir 
Albert  RoUit  said  at  the  lun- 
cheon ou  the  opening  day  of  this 
exhibition,  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
are  everybody's  flowers,  because 
of  the  ease  witli  which  they  are 
cultivated,  their  great  diversity 
and  usefulness,  and  their  period 
uf  blooming.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  Chrysanthemum  has  held 
a  high  place  as  an  exhibition  flower,  but  it  can- 
not be  contended  that  its  popularity  is  as  high 
as  formerly.  Even  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  felt  the  wane  of  interest,  and  we 
noticed  some  falling  off  in  the  exhibition,  espe- 
cially in  the  amateur  classes.  Against  this  must 
be  placed  the  unfavourable  season,  for  many  who 
had  intended  to  exhibit  were  unable  to  do  so. 
The  nurserymen's  exhibits  appeared  as  fine  or 
finer  than  ever,  and  the  method  of  staging  cer- 
tainly showed  improvement.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  exhibits  was  a  group  of  small  plants  in 
5-inch  pots,  each  specimen  furnished  with  seven 
or  eight  good  blooms.  This  system  of  cultivating 
the  flower  should  commend  itself  to  those  who 
who  have  to  furnish  pot  plants  for  deco- 
rative purposes  in  the  dwelling-house.  New 
varieties  were  as  numerous  as  ever,  and  several 
were  granted  the  Society's  Certificate  of  Merit. 
The  opening  day  was  a  typical  one  for  a  Chry- 
santhemum show,  the  weather  being  foggy  and 
damp,  but  visitors  appeared  as  numerous  as 
usual.  The  arrangements  were  excellent,  and 
the  secretary,  jMr.  R.  Witty,  and  the  manage- 
ment are  to  be  congratulated. 

Groups  of   Plants. 

The  first  class  was  for  a  floral  display  of 
Chrysanthemums  and  suitable  foliage  plants 
in  pots,  with  the  addition  of  cut  blooms 
and  appropriate  sprays  of  foliage.  Each  group 
was  allowed  a  space  of  200  superficial  feet. 
Lady  Tate,  Park  Hill.  Streatham  Common  (gr. 
Jlr.'  W.  Howe),  had  no  competitor  on  this 
occasion,  and,  as  last  year,  received  the  1st 
prize.  The  group  was  a  good  representa- 
tive collection  of  useful  decorative  Chrysanthe- 
mums, including  many  of  the  large  Japanese 
varieties,  with  handsome  Codia?ums,  Cordylines, 
Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  plants  of  a  like  nature 
for  relief.  It  was  arranged  as  a  circle,  with  the 
centre  rising  and  terminating  with  a  fine  speci- 
men of  a  Kentia  Palm.  The  border  was  fur- 
nished with  elegant-leaved  varieties  of  Nephro- 
lepis  exaltata,  with  clumps  of  the  single-flowered 
variety,  Ladysmith,  surmounted  by  a  Codiaeum, 
at  intervals. 

There  was  also  a  class  for  pot  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties,  but 
the  exhibits  were  poor.  The  1st  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Hedges,  Sydenham.  2nd, 
Mr.   Brazier,  nurseryman,  Caterham,  Surrey. 

Affiliated  Societies'  Competition. 

There  was  a  class  for  a  display  of  cut  blooms, 
occupying  a  table  space  of  18  feet  by  3  feet,  for 
societies  in  affiliation  with  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society.  There  was  only  one  society 
represented,  namely,  The  Dulwich  Chrysan- 
themum AND  Horticulturj\x  Society.  It  made 
a  pleasing  exhibit,  but  the  varieties  were  not 
named.  Ferns,  Palms,  Codieeums,  and  Cordy- 
hnes  were  freely  employed  for  decoration,  and 
these  were  as  noteworthy  as  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

Open   Classes  :   Cut  Blooms. 

Ingxtrved  Varieties. — The  largest  class  for 
incurved  Chrysanthemums  was  for  36  blooms  of 
distinct  varieties.  There  was  only  one  exhibit, 
this  being  shown  by  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq., 
Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs). 
The  collection  was  worthily  awarded  the  1st 
prize,  the  majority  of  the  blooms  being  of  high 
quality,  although,  perhaps,  not  so  fine  as  at 
some  previous  exhibitions  of  this  Society.  The 
largest  blooms  were  in  the  back  row,  which  con- 
tained the  following  varieties :  H.  \V.  Thorp, 
a  finely-formed  white  flower,  a  little  past  its  best 
condition,  some  of  the  lower  florets  showing 
signs  of  det-erioration ;  Mrs.  B.  Hankey;  Butter- 


cup, one  of  the  most  striking  of  the  yellow  varie- 
ties j'^liss  E.  Holden ;  INIay  Phillips,  a  very  iargo 
yellowish-rose  bloom;  ilrs.  G.  Denyer,  Fi<j.rik 
Trestian,  W.  J.  Higgs,  the  largest  of  the  reddish 
blooms;  Emblem©  Poitevine;  Lady  Isabel,  faint 
blush;  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  a  large  white  flower; 
and  Clara  Wells,  a  choice  specimen  of  this  finely- 
shaped  variety,  yellow  with  a  tinge  of  rose. 
Other  good  blooms  were  Mrs.  F.  Ashworth, 
G.  F.  Evans,  Topaze  Orientale,  pale  yellow ; 
Nellie  Southam,  and  Romance,  yellow. 

There  were  three  exhibits  in  the  class  for 
12  blooms  of  incurved  varieties,  two  of  the  dis- 
plays being  very  close  in  point  of  quality.  The 
1st  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Down- 
side, Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease),  with 
moderately  good  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  P.  Bryce, 
white;  G.  F.  Evans,  a  rather  shallow,  yellow 
flower ;  Mrs.  J.  Hygate,  white  ;  Embleme  Poite- 
vine,  the  lai'gest  of  the  yellow  varieties  shown; 
Clara  Wells,  a  refined  bloom;  Lady  Isabel, 
Buttercup,  Miss  Cora  Stoop,  Mrs.  J.  Wynn,  Mrs. 
F.  Ashworth,  Mrs.  G.  Denyer,  and  Romance. 
2nd,  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs), 
with  H.  W.  Thorp,  Lady  Isabel,  ilrs.  G. 
Denyer.  Clara  Wells,  and  JMiss  E.  Holden  as 
his  best  specimens.  Not  more  than  half  a  point 
separated  the  two  exhibits.  3rd,  J.  L.  Burgess, 
Esq.,  Hill  House,  Maisey  Hampton,  Gloucester 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries). 

For  six  blooms  of  Incurved  varieties  of  one 
kind  only,  there  were  six  competitors.  These 
included  some  of  the  finest  flowers  of  the  type 
in  the  show.  A  very  fine  set  of  the  white  H.  W. 
Thorp,  shown  by  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Higgs),  received  the  premier  award,  all  the  other 
stands  being  of  yellow  varieties.  Buttercup, 
shown  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease)  was 
placed  2nd,  and  Romance,  exhibited  by  A.  T. 
Miller,  Esq.,  Leatherhead  (gr.  Mr.  Geo.  Mile- 
ham)  3rd. 

Japanese  Varieties. 

The  large  exhibition  blooms  of  this  type  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  feature  of  the  show, 
and  the  finest  efforts  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
grower  are  seen  in  the  largest  class,  which  is  for 
48  blooms  of  distinct  varieties.  There  were  six 
admirable  displays,  and  we  could  detect  no  fall- 
ing off  in  quality  in  the  leading  exhibits. 
Collectively  they  made  a  fine  and  imposing  show. 
It  was  an  easy  task  to  select  the  winning  stand, 
and  it  was  additionally  interesting  in  that  the  ex- 
hibitor, A.  C.  Hammerslky,  Esq.,  Abney  House, 
Bourne  End  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Waller),  tiad  never  before 
w^on  the  premier  prize  in  this  class.  Although 
shown  on  stands  of  regulation  size,  the  blooms 
were  so  large  as  to  appear  crowded,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  that  they  constituted  the  finest  48 
Japanese  blooms  shown  at  these  exhibitions.  The 
1st  prize  included  a  Holmes  Memorial  Challenge 
Cup  and  the  Dean  Memorial  Gold  Medal.  The 
varieties  were  as  follow  : — Lady  Talbot,  George 
Terry,  Edith  Smith,  Australie,  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Leigh  Park  Wonder  (a  remarkable  specimen  of  this 
choice  red  variety),  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (a  superb 
white  flower),  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Henry  Perkins,  iNlme.  Gustavo  Henry, 
Mildred  Ware,  W.  E.  Crossley,  Daphne,  W.  H. 
Whiteham,  F.  S.  Vallis,  President  Viger,  Mrs. 
Chalk,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Coster,  W.  A. 
Etherington,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Geo.  Lawrence, 
Beatrice  May,  Valerie  Greenham,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  Sapho,  JNlrs.  A.  Knight,  Harold  Wells, 
Walter  Jinks,  iNliss  Alice  Edwards,  Mary  Ingiis, 
Mrs.  Beckett,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Rev.  R.  D.  Eves, 
Marquise  V.  Venusta,  Xorman  Davis  (a  lovely 
reddish  tint),  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Miss  Edith  Mooro 
(a  charming  white  bloom).  Lady  Mary  Conyers, 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Felton,  Geo.  Milehani  1908  (a  massivej 
broad-petalled  yellow  flower),  Mrs.  F.  W. 
ValHs,  Mme.  P.  Radaolli.  Splendour,  Chrys. 
Montigny,  J.  H.  Silsbury.  and  Frank  Payne. 
The  2nd  prize  group,  sht)wn  by  E.  G.  Mocatta, 
Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  AddWtone  (gr.  ^Ir.  T. 
Stevenson),  was  characterised  by  bright,  fresh 
blooms,  not  .so  large,  generally,  as  those  from 
Bourne  End,  but  nevertheless  liighly  meritorious. 
Especially  good  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  W.  A.  Ether- 
ington (faint  rose),  Miss  Annje  Lunt  (white), 
Mrs.  G.  r*enford  (deep  yellow),  Henry  I'crkius. 
Lady  Talbut  (a  very  deep,  hnion  yellow  bli:cml. 


James  Luck,  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham,  Master  James, 
and  Walter  Jinks.  3rd,  Exors.  of  Lady  ASH- 
eurton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  Hants,  (gr.  Mr. 
G.  Hall).  The  outstanding  feature  in  this  stand 
was  a  bloom  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  of  clearest 
yellow  colour.  4th,  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
Mease). 

Tlie  President,  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  LL.D.,  offered 
a  silver  cup  for  the  best  exhibit  of  24  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties,  and  for  this  trophy  six 
growers  competed.  A.  C.  Hammersley,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Waller),  again  excelled,  beating  all 
the  other  competitors  easily.  He  had  magnifi- 
cent blooms  of  Lady  Talbot,  Leigh  Park  Wonder, 
Edith  Smith,  Reginald  Vallis.  J.  H.  Silsbury, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Henry  Perkins,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
President  Viger,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Valerie,  ^lary 
Ingiis,  Mme.  G.  Henry.  .Mrs.  G.  Mileham, 
Daphne.  Sapho,  Mrs.  Beckett,  W.  A.  Ethering- 
ton, Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee,  Harold  Wells,  Norman 
Davis,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Mildred  Ware,  and  Mme. 
P.  Radaelli.  2nd,  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Stevenson),  with  a  choice  set,  including  Mrs.  C. 
Penford,  F.  S.  Vallis.  James  Lock,  Lady  Talbot^ 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  .Master  James,  .Aldlle.  J.  de  la 
Crouee  (pink),  Walter  Jinks,  and  !Mrs.  Xorman 
Davis.  3rd,  Rev.  A.  C.  Cooper-Marsdin,  60, 
Wickham  Road,  Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby), 
JMrs.  L.  Thorne  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  being 
his    best    varieties. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  twelve  blooms,  nine 
exhibitors  staged,  the  1st  prize  being  won  by 
Rev.  A.  C.  CooPER-ftLvESDiN  {gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby) 
with  very  large  flowers,  notably  Mrs.  L.  Thorne 
(yellow),  i\lrs.  Norman  Davis  (white),  Mrs.  C. 
Penford  (yellow),  and  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  (rose). 
The  Ichtheniic  Guano  Company  offered  a  special 
prize  in  this  class.  The  2nd  prize  was  awarded 
to  E.  WoRMALD.  Esq.,  Grass  Farm  House,  Finch- 
ley  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood).  3rd,  A.  Tate,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Mease). 

Reflexed  Varieties. 

There  were  two  exhibits  in  a  class  for  twelve 
large-flowered  varieties  of  this  type,  shown  by 
Miss  Lancworthy.  Gay's  House,  Holyport  {gr. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Brown),  and  J.  L.  Bi'rgess,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries),  respectively,  who  were 
awarded  the  prizes  in  the  order  of  their  names. 
Miss  Lang  worthy  showed  King  of  Crimsons, 
Miss  F.  Lunn,  Golden  Elise,  Dr.  Sharp,  Chevalier 
Domage,  Charles  Tntt,  and  others.  The  2nd 
prize  flowers  w^ere  rather   uneven  in  size. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  class  for  12  vases  of  specimen  blooms  of 
Japanese  varieties,  three  flowers  of  a  distinct  sort 
in  each  vase,  makes  an  imposing  display,  and  this 
manner  of  showing  large  Chrysanthemums  ap- 
pears to  be  most  appreciated  by  visitors.  Tliere 
was  not  so  good  competition  as  usual,  four 
growers  only  competing:  still,  the  forty-eight 
vases  filled  one  of  the  largest  tables. 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  iMr.  W.  Iggul- 
den.  Lock's  Hill  Nurseries,  Frome,  Somerset- 
shire, who  had  massive  blooms  of  William  Gee 
(pink),  Gladvs  Blackburne.  iNIrs.  Xorman  Davis, 
Lady  Talbot",  C.  H.  Tottv.  -Mme.  G.  Rivol.  Mrae. 
P.  Radaelli,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  MUler, 
Reginald  Vallis,  Frank  Payne,  and  iMrs.  W. 
Iggulden.  2nd,  Exors.  of  Ladv  Ashburton  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Hall)  with  Edith  Smith  (white),  Algernon 
Davis  (yellow),  F.  S.  Vallis  (yellow),  Annie 
Hamilton  (white),  and  INTrs.  Geo.  Mileham  (pink) 
as  his  best  flowers.  3rd,  J.  B.  Hankey,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs). 

The  be.st  vase  of  five  Japanese  blooms  of  a 
whito  variety  was  of  the  peerless  Mrs.  A.  T. 
^Tiller  variety,  shown  by  iMiss  Langworthy,  tho 
2ud  prize  being  awarded  to  the  variety  Mrs. 
Nornnni  Davis,  shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Heooes, 
nurserymen.  Sydenham.  The  better  of  two  vases 
in  a  similar  class  for  a  yellow  variety  was  shown 
by  .Miirquis  CoNYNOi{AM,  Bifrons,  Canterbury, 
who  had  exceptionally  large  flowers  of  .Mr.  F.  S. 
Valli.'^.  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  Iggulden,  shown  by  Mr. 
W.  Lkutloen.  Frome. 

In  tho  similax  class  for  any  colour  other  than 
white  or  yellow,  the  1st  prize  was  given  for  a  vase 
of  tho  beautiful  soft  pnd<  variety,  named  after 
Muu'.    P.    Riidaelli.   inagniticentlv  .shown  bv   Mr. 
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W.  Iggulden.  2nd,  the  variety  J.  Lock,  shown 
by  A.  T.  Miller,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Mileham). 
Four  exhibits  were  staged  in  this  class. 

Incurved  Varieties. — The  only  class  for 
Chrysanthemums  of  this  type  shown  in  vases 
was  for  12  vases  of  distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each  sort.  There  was  only  one  ex- 
hibit, and  this  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  It  was 
shown  by  J.  B.  Hanket,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Higgs), 
who  staged  average  specimens  of  Clara  Wells, 
Lady  Isabel,  Embleme  Poitevine,  Romance,  Mrs. 
J.  Hygate,  Nellie  Southam,  Topaze  Orientale 
(very  fine),  Miss  E.  Holden,  H.  W.  Thorp  (three 
remarkably  good  blooms),  ^Irs.  G.  Denyer,  Mrs. 
J>.  Hankey,  and  very  large,  finely-coloured 
blooms  of  Buttercup. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.  offered  prizes  in  a 
class  for  six  Japanese  varieties  distributed  by 
this  firm  during  1908-1909.  The  1st  prize  was 
won  by  A.  Tate,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Mease),  with 
Pockett's  Supreme,  Rose  Pockett,  C.  H.  Totty, 
Mrs.  L.  Thorn,  Leslie  Morrison,  and  Merstham 
Blush.  The  only  other  exhibitor,  Pantia  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Hunt), 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize. 

Anemonc-fiowercd  Chrysanthemums. — There 
were  three  competitors  in  the  class  for  24  large- 
flowered  varieties,  the  biggest  blooms,  shown  by 
J.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  North  Frith,  Tonbridge  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  C.  Horton),  being  placed  1st,  the  2nd 
prr'ze  being  awarded  to  C.  Douglas  Cl.ark,  Esq., 
Bromley  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  Henderson).  Mr.  Boyd's 
best  flowers  w-ere  Mdlle.  N.  Brun  (very  choice 
flowers).  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Blandinieres  (crim- 
son). Sir  Walter  Raleigh  (pink),  and  Jlrs.  Judge 
Benedict  (tipped  with  vellow  and  basal  petals 
blush). 

Three  growers  staged  in  the  smaller,  similar 
class  for  12  varieties,  ^Ir.  Boyd  again  winning 
the  1,'st  prize,  followed  by  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq. 

The  class  for  12  large-flowered  Japanese  varie- 
ties in  as  many  blooms,  brought  three  entries, 
and  again  Mr.  Boyd  excelled,  showing  much  the 
best  flowers,  having  John  Bunyan.  Mrs.  H. 
Eland,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Blandinieres,  Le 
Chalonaise,  Duchess  of  W^estminster,  Sabine, 
Owen's  Perfection,  W^.  W'.  Astor,  Souvenir  des 
Norgeot's.  Soeur  Dorothee,  Souille,  Mrs.  Shim- 
mins,  and  ilr.  A.  Gardiner.  2nd,  J.  L. 
Burgess,    Esq.    (gr.    Mr.    J.   A.    Humphries). 

A  class  was  provided  for  six  varieties  of  Chry- 
santhemums as  grown  for  market  without  dis- 
budding, 12  blooms  constituting  a  vase.  The 
only  exhibit  was  put  up  by  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries),  who  had  highly 
decorative  and  useful-sized  blooms  of  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Crimson  Source  d'Or,  Moneymaker, 
Chas.  Davis,  Caprice  du  Printemps,  and  Vivian 
Morel.  ' 

Only  two  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  six 
vases  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums,  and  of  these 
the  1st  prize  flowers  were  exceptionally  good. 
The  exhibitor  was  F.  Braby.  Esq.,  Bushey 
Lodge,  Teddington  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Fitzw-at«rl,  who 
had  splendid  blooms  of  Mdlle.  Elise  Dordan 
(pink,  the  most  perfect  in  fomi  of  its  class), 
William  Westlake  (yellow),  Comte  de  Morney 
(crimson),  Prince  of  Orange  (bronzy-orange), 
Mdlle.  Marthe  (white),  and  Wm.  Sabey  (deep 
yellow).  2nd,  J.  L.  Burgess,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
J.  Humphries),  with  shorter  bunches,  in  conse- 
quence not  so  effective.  He  showed  Wm.  Sabey 
very  finely. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Anemone-pompons, 
P.  Braby,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Fitzwater),  had  no 
competitor,  and  he  was  awarded  the  1st  prize 
for  blooms  of  mediocre  quality. 

Single-flowered  Chrysanthemums.  —  Two 
classes  were  provided  for  these  pretty  flowers, 
but  the  response  was  poor.  The  large  class  was 
for  12  vases,  and  only  two  growers  entered. 
The  1st  prize  went  to  Mr.  F.  Brazier,  nursery- 
man, Caterham,  for  tall  bunches  of  E.  Nottle, 
Florrie  Stevens,  A.  Howard,  Jlrs.  H.  Redden, 
Chas.  Graves,  Nellie  Riding,  Whit«  Pagram,  and 
several  seedlings.  2nd,  Marquis  Conyngham  (gr. 
Mr.  D.  Fairweather),  with  brighter-coloured 
flowers,  which  we  preferred  to  the  1st  prize  set. 

For  six  vases  of  these  varieties  the  premier 
award  was  made  in  favour  of  E.  G.  Mocatta, 
Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  T.  Stevenson),  who  had  large  varie- 
ties, all  finely  shown.  Bronze  E.  Pagram  was 
seen  in  beautiful  form,  also  Hilda  Lawrence 
(pink).  White  E.  Pagram,  JIacy  Richardson 
(rose   and    orange,    the    finest   of   the   set),    and 


Edith  Pagram.     2nd,  J.  L.   Burgess,   Esq.   (gr. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Humphries). 

AMATEUR  CLASSES. 
Section  A. 

In  this  section  three  classes  were  provided,  for 
18  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  12  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  and  12  incurved  blooms,  dis- 
similar, respectively.  The  better  of  the  two  ex- 
hibits shown  in  the  largest  class  for  Japanese 
blooms  w-as  staged  by  Rev.  A.  C.  Coorer- 
Marsdin  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Rigby),  who  had  very 
good  flowers,  including  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Tottv.  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Henry  Perkins,  Mrs.  A.  T.  MiUer.  Mrs.  Geo. 
^Mileham.  Formality,  and  Henry  Perkins,  all 
these  being  verv  well  shown.  2nd,  A.  Gro\'E, 
Esq.,  M.Pr,  Chalfont  St.  Giles  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Den- 
nis), with  much  smaller  flowers. 

For  12  varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums 
there  were  three  entries,  the  1st  prize  being 
again  awarded  to  Rev.  Cooper-M.arsdin,  fol- 
lowed bv  J.  G-ARDNER,  Esq.,  Croxted  House, 
Dulwich"  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Houlton).  3rd,  W.  H. 
Stone,  Esq..  Donnington,  Svdenham  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  W.  Stevens). 

No  exhibit  of  incurved  blooms  was  staged  in 
this  section. 

Section  B. 

The  president,  Sir  Albert  RoUit,  offered  a 
cup  for  a  decorated  display  of  Chrysanthemums, 
with  any  suitable  foliage  arranged  on  a  table. 
The  only  exhibit,  staged  by  Jlrs.  Brewster, 
Canterbury,  was  not  considered  w-orthy  of  the 
1st  prize,  the  2nd  being  awarded.  The  Chry- 
santhemums were  small,  inferior  blooms,  but  the 
table  was  prettily  arranged  with  sprays  of  Vitis 
hederacte.  Grasses,  &c. 

For  12  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  only  one 
group  was  forthcoming,  this  being  shown  by  C. 
Fox,  Esq.,  Richmond  Lodge,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
who  had  some  good  blooms,  those  of  Jlrs.  A.  T. 
Jliller,  A.  H.  Broomhead.  Beatrice  Jlav,  Ladv 
Talbot,   and   Mrs.    F.   S.   Vallis  being  the  best. 

There  were  numerous  other  small  classes  for 
amateurs,  but  these  do  not  call  for  special  remark. 

Decorati\'e  Classes. 

Table  decorations  figured  largely,  there  being 
six  exhibits  arranged  with  yellow  and  bronze 
blooms,  and  four  with  varieties  of  other  colours 
than  those  mentioned. 

The  best  exhibit  in  the  bronze  and  yellow  class 
was  arranged  by  Jlr.  T.  W'.  Stevens  (gr.  to 
W.  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Laurie  Park  Gardens, 
Sydenham),  who  employed  Source  d'Or  and 
yellow  Pompon  varieties  with  Asparagus.  Vitis 
sprays,  Codioeum  leaves.  Grasses,  and  panicles  of 
Humea  elegans.  2nd,  Mrs.  R.  Robinson,  Car- 
shalton,  with  pretty  end  pieces,  but  a  rather 
weak  centre. 

In  the  other  class  Mrs.  Brewster,  Canterbury, 
excelled,  using  white  Chrysanthemums  pleasingly 
disposed  with  greenery  and  coloured  leaves.  This 
exhibit  was  awarded  a  piece  of  plate  presented 
bv  Jlr.  Felton  for  the  best  table  in  the  two 
classes. 

Rev.  A.  Coorer-JIarsdin  showed  fine  blooms 
of  Jlrs.  A.  T.  Jliller  in  the  class  for  a  vase  of 
five  Japanese  blooms,  arranged  with  other 
foliage. 

The  best  pair  of  bride's  bouquets  were  dis- 
played by  Jfr.  Stevens  (gr.  to  W.  H.  Stone. 
Esq.)  :  and  Jlr.  Houlton,  Croxted  House  Gar- 
dens, Dulwich,  exhibited  the  best  large  vase  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  several  exhibits  of  a  vase  of  large- 
flowered,  single,  white  Chrysanthemums,  the  1st 
prize  evidently  being  given  for  quality  of  flowers. 
The  successful  exhilsitor  was  Jlr.  F.  G.  Oliver, 
97,  Tollington  Park,  N..  who  had  superior 
blooms.  The  best  vase  of  mixed  singles  was 
shown  by  Jlr.  J.  W.  Harrison,  Ashbourne 
Gardens.  Sydenham.  The  best  basket  of  autumn 
foliage  or  berries  was  shown  by.  Jliss  J.  JIartin, 
Norv.*ood,  Mrs.  Brewster  following  with  an 
almost  exact  replica,  but  smaller. 

FiEST-OLASs  Certificates. 

Mrs.  Colles  (single). — A  pretty  flower  of  the 
shade  known  as  crushed  strawberry.  Shown  by 
A.  W.  Bird,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  West  W'ickham 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Redden). 

Geo.  Hemming  (Japanese). — The  florets  are 
rosy-claret    coloured,     with     a    silvery    reverse. 


Shown  by  Jlr.  Geo.  JIileham,  and  exhibited  in 
Jlr.  Davis's  group. 

J.  H.  Greswold  Williams  (single). — A  large, 
bright  yellow  variety.  Shown  by  Jlr.  H.  Tribe, 
Bradenbury  Court  Gardens,  Worcester. 

Francis  Joliffe  (Japanese). — Colour,  straw-- 
yeilow  shaded  with  rose.  From  Jlr.  JI.  SiLS- 
bury,  Shanklin. 

Mrs.  li.  Luxford  (Japanese). — A  market 
variety  of  chestnut  colour. 

Phosphore-scens  (decorative). — The  colour  is 
bronzy-terra-cotta.  Both  these  shown  by  Jlessrs. 
W.   \\  ELLS  &  Co. 

Fruit  -and  Vegetables. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were 
shown  by  J.  L.  Boyd,  Esq.,  in  three  finelyshaped 
but  small-berried  bunches  of  Jlrs.  Pince.  2nd, 
Sir  Walpole  Greenwell,  Bart.,  Caterham  (gr. 
Jlr.  W.  Lintott)  with  Alicante.  Jlr.  Boyd  also 
showed  the  finest  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes. 

No  entries  were  forthcoming  for  white  Grapes. 
Dessert  Apples  were  best  shown  by  Sir  Walpole 
Greenwell,  Bart.,  whilst  the  best  culinary 
Apples  were  exhibited  by  W.  E.  Allan,  Esq., 
Chipperfield  (gr.  Jlr.  J.  Clement).  Jlr.  Boyd 
showed  the  choicest  Pears. 

Jlessrs.  Robt.  Sydenham,  Ltd.,  Tenby  Street, 
Birmingham,  offered  several  prizes  for  vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  eight  kinds  some  splendid 
produce  was  shown,  a  magnificent  lot  of  Parsnips, 
Potatos,  Celery,  Carrots,  IJrussels  Sprouts,  Cauli- 
flow^ers,  and  Onions  shown  by  Earl  Spencer, 
Althorp  Park,  Northampton  (gr.  Jlr.  S.  Cole) 
winning  the  1st  prize  in  keen  competition.  The 
best  Brussels  Sprouts  were  shown  by  Rev.  0. 
Turner,  Weybridge  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  Basile),  who 
also  showed  the  best  Red  Cabbage,  Savoys,  Car- 
rots, and  Cauliflowers.  Celery,  JParsnips,  and 
Leeks  were  finest  from  Earl  Spencer's  garden. 
R.  H.  King,  Esq.,  Berkhamsted,  excelled  in  the 
class  for  Beet.  The  best  Onions  were  exhibited 
by  John  King,  Esq.,  Rickmansworth  (gr.  Jlr.  T. 
Avery). 

For  Jlessrs.  W^ebb's  prizes  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  three  growers  competed,  the  1st  prize 
being  awarded  to  Hon.  VicjVry  Gibes,  Elstree 
(gr.  Mr.  Ed.  Beckett),  for  one  of  his  usual  high- 
class  collections.  2nd,  Rev.  0.  Turner,  who  had 
magnificent  Parsnips. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Jlr.  Norman  Davis,  Framfield,  Sussex,  showed 
Chrysanthemums  in  superb  style,  the  quality  of 
the  flowers  being  of  the  highest.  Large  epergnes 
of  Jlrs.  N.  Davis,  Jliss  Lillian  Hall,  Jlrs.  A.  T. 
Jliller,  Mrs.  Robert  Brown,  and  other  large  Japa- 
nese blooms  arose  from  a  groundwork  arranged 
with  artistic  effect.     (Large  Gold  Jledal.) 

Jlr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham, 
staged  an  equally  beautiful  and  somewhat  simi- 
larly-arranged group  of  Chrysanthemums.  Somo 
of  the  choicer  blooms  were  arranged  in  large- 
china  vases  and  some  on  tall  tripods.  All  the 
most  popular  and  choicer  varieties  were  seen  in- 
this  extensive  group.  (Gold  Jledal  offered  by 
Jlessrs.  Clay  k  Son  for  the  best  exhibit  in  the- 
show,  also  the  Society's  large  Gold  Jledal.) 

Jlessrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  JVest  Norwood,. 
London,  S.E.,  put  up  a  circular  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums of  all  sections.  The  centre  was 
pyramidal  in  shape,  and  around  the  outside  were 
epergnes  at  intervals.  A  good  selection  of  varie- 
ties was  displayed  in  well-grown  blooms.  Jlessrs. 
Peed  also  showed  Carnations  and  about  TO* 
dishes  of  well-grown  Apples  nd  Pears.  (Large- 
Silver  Jledal.) 

Jlessrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  made 
a  very  large  exhibit  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and 
Chrysanthemums.  In  the  centre  of  the  display 
were  single  varieties  most  charmingly  shown. 
Jlessrs.  Cannell  also  showed  215  varieties  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  with  specimen  fruit  trees. 
(Gold  Jledal.) 

Jlr.  Philip  Ladds,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent, 
displayed  Chrysanthemums  as  grown  for  market^ 
the  group  ranking  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
show.  It  was  arranged  with  perfect  taste,  and  the 
flowers  were  of  the  finest  quality.     (Gold  Jledal.)    i  i 

A  large  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  set  up  |l 
by  Jlr.  "W.  J.  Godfrey,"  Exmouth,  Devon.  (Gclcf  11 
Jiedal.) 

Jlessrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
exhibited    a    large    group    of    Chrysanthemums, 
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having   numbers   of   the    pretty    single   varieties 
raised  at  Merstham.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Butlek  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath,  arranged 
a  charming  floor  group  of  small  Chrysanthemum 
plants  in  5  inch  pots  carrying  seven  or  more 
fine  flowers  aTid  not  more  than  li  foot  high. 
(Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  nurseryman,  Caterhani, 
.showed  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  hardy 
flowers,  Vitis  species  and  Oak,  with  coloured 
•foliage.     (Silver  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Laing  &  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Nor- 
wood, showed  pot  plants  cf  tuberous-rooted 
Begonias. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Thorp,  Durrington,  Worthing, 
showed  Chrysanthemums  arranged  formally  in 
rows  with  epergnes  and  Palms  at  the  back. 
(Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Dereham,  Norfolk,  staged  Roses 
in  variety,  having  a  large  group  that  provided  a 
pleasing   change.     (Silver-gilt   Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Scott  &  Son,  Woodside,  South  Nor- 
wood, exhibited  horticultural  sundries  and  garden 
furniture.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

Mr.  G.  W.  Riley,  Heme  Hill,  displayed  horti- 
oultural  buildings,  garden  seats,  pergolas,  arches, 
&c.     (Large  Silver  Medal.) 

Boxes  of  Apples  as  shipped  for  market  were 
displayed  by  the  Government  of  British 
Columbia,  all  highly  coloured  and  attractive 
fruits,  the  grading  and  packing  being  an  object 
lesson  to  home  growers.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 


HEREFORD   FRUIT    AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

October  27. — The  annual  show  was  held  on 
this  date  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Hereford.  The 
classes  were  well  filled,  though  more  exhibits  of 
fruit  have  been  staged  at  some  previous  shows. 
Apples  and  Pears  were  splendidly  exhibited, 
but  Grapes,  taking  them  collectively,  were  not 
of  first-rate  quality,  although  some  fine  bunches 
of  Gros  Colman  were  shown  by  Jlr.  C.  Liddle. 
The  Chrysantliemum  blooms  were  shown  in  vases. 

Apples. 

The  class  for  a  collection  of  50  varieties  (not 
more  than  12  nor  fewer  than  five  fruits  to  form 
a  dish)  brought  three  exhibits,  Mr.  Whiting, 
CredenhiU,  being  awarded  the  1st  prize  with  a 
splendid  exhibit.  The  best  samples  included 
Houblon,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Barnack  Beauty, 
Pickering's  Seedling,  Lord  Hindlip,  King's  Acre 
Pippin,  Rival,  Charles  Ross,  Newton  Wonder, 
King  Edward  Vll.,  Mrs.  Barron,  Warner's  King, 
Washington  and  Stirling  Castle.  2nd,  Messrs. 
Pewtress  Bros.,  TiUington  Nursery.  Mr.  J. 
Lee,  who  staj^ed  some  fine  fruits  in  this  class, 
was  disqualified  for  mixing  on  one  dish  ilabbott's 
Pearmain  and  American  Mother.  A  special  prize 
was  awarded  this  exhibitor. 

In  a  class  for  30  dishes  of  Apples,  Mrs.  Hill, 
Moreton  Court  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Jones),  took  the  lead 
with  a  capital  collection,  in  which  culinary  varie- 
ties predominated.  Some  of  the  best  dishes  con- 
sisted of  Baumann's  Red  Winter  Reinette, 
Wealthy,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Charles  Ross, 
September  Beauty,  Royal  Jubilee,  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, Lord  Derby,  Warner's  King,  and  JMere 
do  Menage;  2nd.  J.  Riley.  Esq.,  Putley  Court 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Taylor). 

There  was  only  one  exhibitor,  viz.,  Sir  G. 
'Cornwall,  Moccas  Court  (gr.  Mr.  Talbot),  in  a 
■class  for  12  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  and  he 
worthily  secured  the  1st  prize. 

No  fewer  than  nine  exhibitors  staged  exhibits 
■of  eight  dishes  of  dessert  varieties,  the  Rev.  S. 
H.  Devonport  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Currie)  being  placed 
Ist  w'ith  beautiful,  clean  fruits  of  Egremont  Rus- 
set, Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
American  Mother,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ailing- 
ton  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain  and  Wealthy.  A. 
■G.  Burney,  Esq.,  The  Weir  (gr.  Mr.  Holder), 
•followed  closely,  and  Col.  Henry,  Hatfield  (gr. 
Mr.   Sykes)   was  placed  3rd. 

In  a  special  class  for  eight  culinary  and  four 
•dessert  varieties  Mr.  J.  Bott.  Brunton,  secured 
the  lead  amongst  three  exhibitors ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Blashill.  Bridge  Pollars. 

For  three  varieties  of  recently-introduced 
Apples.  Mrs.  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Jones)  was  placed 
1st  with  Rival,  Houblon  and  Charles  Ross ;  2nd, 
Airs.  Whiting. 

There  were  18  single-dish  classes,  and  amongst 
iheni  were  if)  be  found  many  of  the  best  Apples 
in  the  show. 


There  were  two  entries  in  a  class  for  a  decora- 
tive group  of  fruits,  preserved  or  fresh,  arranged 
in  a  space  of  50  square  feet.  Messrs.  Pewtress 
3ros.  won  the  leading  honours  with  50  varieties 
of  Apples  and  Pears,  arranged  in  baskets,  inter- 
mingled with  small  decorative  plants.  The 
King's  Acre  Nctrsery  Co.,  the  only  other  exhi- 
bitors, staged  a  fine  lot  of  bottled  fruit. 

Pears. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  not  more  than  12 
varieties,  four  good  exhibits  were  staged.  Mr. 
Currie  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  He  showed 
splendid  dishes  of  Glou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du 
Comice,  Beurre  Bosc,  East.er  Beurre,  Beurre  Diel, 
]Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Superfin,  Le  Lectier,  and 
others.  A.  W.  Foster,  Esq.,  Brockhampton 
Court  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Parrott)  followed  closely. 

In  the  smaller  class  for  eight  varieties  of  des- 
sert Pears  there  were  three  entries,  the  chief  one 
being  made  by  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Brierly, 
Bridetow  Vicarage  (gr.  Mr.  Paxton).  who  staged 
iMme.  Treyve,  Emile  d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du 
Comice.  Durondeau.  Beurre  Bachelier,  Pitmas- 
ton  Duchess.  Beurre  A.  Lucas,  and  Marie  Louise  ; 
2nd.  Mr.  Sykes. 

Three  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  a  col 
lection  of  fruits  of  six  kinds.  Black  and  white 
Grapes  were  allowed  to  count  as  two  kinds.  Mr. 
Sykes  led  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  a  fine  fruit  of  Emerald  Melon, 
Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  Cox's  Orange  Apple, 
and  late  Admiral  Peach.     2nd,  Mr.  Currie. 

The  champion  dish  of  dessert  Apples  was  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Thomas  ;  the 
best  culinary  variety,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
shown   by  Mr.   Nelme. 

Mr.  Currie  showed  the  finest  dish  of  Pears, 
the  variety  being  Doyenne  du  Comice. 

Grapes. 

The  best  three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  were 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  Little;  2nd,  Mr.  H.  Par- 
rott. 

Four  exhibitors  staged  in  the  class  for  any 
other  black  variety,  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  Burghill 
(gr.  Mr.  Nunn).  being  placed  1st  with  medium- 
sized  bunches  of  Black  Alicante ;  2nd,  Mr.  T. 
Jones  with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  Currie  won  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for 
a  variety  of  white  Grape,  Mr.  Sykes  being  2nd. 
Both  exhibitors  showed  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Vegetables. 

These  were  shown  in  excellent  condition. 
Seven  entries  were  staged  in  the  class  for  10 
kinds,  the  prizes  being  offered  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
Commercial  Street,  Hereford.  A.  G.  Burney, 
Esq.,  The  Weir  (gr.  Mr.  Holder),  secured  the 
leading  place  with  Cauliflowers,  Celery.  Leeks, 
Parsnips.  Onions,  Potatos,  Beetroots,  Peas,  Brus- 
sels Sprouts,  and  Tomatos ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Stans- 
bury. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  also  offered  prizes  for 
six  kinds,  and  here  W.  C.  King  King,  Esq., 
Graftonbury  (gr.  Mr.  Davies),  led,  followed  by 
Jlr.  Stansbury. 

Tomatos,  in  an  open  class  contested  by  10  exhi- 
bitors, were  best  shown  by  Mr.  Siddle. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

These  were  not  numerous.  The  King's  Acre 
Nursery  Co.  were  the  largest  contributors,  stag- 
ing a  grand  collection  of  fruits,  including  110 
dishes  of  Apples  and  16  of  Pears,  backed  by 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  also  Grape  vines,  in  pots, 
all  splendidly  furnished  with  fruits.  This  firm 
also  staged  a  large  group  of  decorative  plants, 
cut  flowers,  and  floral  devices. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  staged  a  large  stand  of 
bouquets,   wreaths   and   other   floral   designs. 

In  the  agricultural  section  were  exhibits  of 
cider,  perry,  grain,  Beans,  Hops,   and  roots. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  So- 
ciety." In  the  course  of  his  speech,  the  Chair- 
man remarked  that  nothing  stands  out  so  con- 
spicuously in  the  history  of  the  past  hundred 
years  as  the  great  rise  in  friendly,  benefit,  and 
ether  societies  connected  with  the  working 
classes.  The  existence  of  benefit  societies  was 
advantageous  to  the  nation.  He  had  been  con- 
nected with  a  benefit  society  ever  since  he  was 
eligible  to  join  one.  He  felt  sure  we  should 
be  pursuing  the  proper  course  if  we  could  teach 
young  gardeners  what  an  immense  value  it 
would  be  to  them  if  they  would  join  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  at  an  early  age.  Not  only  would  they 
have  a  benefit  fund  to  assist  them  in  sickness, 
but,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  60  or  70  years, 
they  would  have  a  substantial  amount  in  the 
bank  standing  to  their  credit,  which  might  do 
much  to  brighten  the  declining  years  of  their 
life.  The  Benevolent  Fund  was  founded  to  assist 
members  in  distressed  circumstances,  and  the 
Convalescent  Fund  to  help  members  obtain  a 
change  of  air,  when  required,  after  sickness, 
which  is  often  the  means  of  effecting  a  more 
complete  and  speedy  recovery  to  health.  The 
Management  Fund  was  also  worthy  of  attention, 
because  it  showed  that  one  special  contribution 
of  half-a-crown  per  year  from  each  member  de- 
frayed all  cost  of  administratiai.  A  special  levy 
is  made  from  the  members'  _>-early  contributions 
for  sickness,  and  the  remainder  is  placed  on  the 
society's  books  to  his  personal  credit,  together 
with  the  yearly  interest  which  has  accrued. 

INIr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  chairman  of  committee,  re- 
sponded, and  thanked  the  Chairman  for  the  sym- 
pathetic manner  in  which  he  had  proposed  the 
toast. 

"  The  Honorary  and  Life  Members  "  was  given 
by  Mr.  J.  Harrison  Dick,  who  stated  that,  in 
addition  to  the  money  subscribed  by  them, 
their  names  would  doubtless  be  regarded  as 
a  "  hall  mark  "  by  gardeners  who  are  not 
members  of  the  society.  Mr.  Thos.  N.  Cox 
made  a  suitable  reply.  The  next  toast,  that  of 
"  The  Visitors."  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Riley 
Scott,  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  A.  Dawkins.  Mr. 
E.  F.  Hawes  proposed  "  The  Press  "  in  a  few 
well-chosen  words,  which  were  responded  to  by 
Messrs.  G.  Gordon  and  F.  W.  Harvey.  "  The 
Chairman  "  was  given  by  INIr.  R.  J.  Frogbrook, 
and,  after  a  suitable  reply,  Messrs.  Collins, 
Winter,  Redfern,  and  the  "  Waverley  "  Glee 
Party  were  cordially  thanked  for  their  contribu- 
tions to  what  had  proved  a  most  pleasant 
evening. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 
AND   PROVIDENT. 

(ANN'UAL    DINNER.) 

October  28. — The  twenty-third  anniversary 
dinner  of  this  institution  took  place  at  the 
Waldorf  Hotel  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  ,Slade.  In  spite  of  the  unfavourable 
weather  which  prevailed,  there  was  a  fairly  large 
number  of  members  and  their  friends  present. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  the  Chairman  pro- 
posed  the  toast  of   "  Continued   success   to   the 


CARDIFF    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMRER  3,  4. — This  society  held  its  23rd 
annual  show  at  the  Park  Hall,' Cardiff,  on  the 
foregoing  dates.  The  entries  this  year  were  quite 
as  numerous  as  on  former  occasions,  but  while 
there  were  more  exhibits  of  fruit,  there  was  a 
slight  falling  away  in  the  cut  bloom  classes. 
There  were  more  groups  of  plants  in  evidence 
than  usual,  and  the  competition  was  correspond- 
ingly keen.  In  spite  of  the  dull,  damp  season, 
those  best  qualified  to  judge  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  tliat  the  whole  of  the  exhibits  were  well 
up  to  the  average. 

In  the  open  classes,  Mr.  Geo.  Drake,  Cardiff, 
was  awarded  the  1st  prize  and  a  Challenge  Cup  for 
a  stand  of  specimen  blooms  consisting  of  eight 
varieties  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  arranged 
in  a  like  number  of  vases,  each  variety  repre- 
sented bv  three  blooms.  The  varieties  shown 
were  Mrs.  A.  T.  .Miller,  F.  .S.  Vallis,  President 
Viger,  Bessie  Godfrev,  Reginald  Vallis.  Lady 
Talbot,  Mme.  P.  Rad'aelli.  and  J.  H.  Silsbury. 
The  2nd  prize  went  to  H.I.H.  Prince  H.\tzfeldt, 
Chippenham  (gr.  iMr.  F.  Bible),  and  the  3rd  to 
L.  E.  Trahebne.  Esq.,  Coedrigls*  (gr.  Mr.  S. 
H.  Brown). 

For  a  collection  of  24  blooms.  Incurved,  con- 
taining not  fewer  than  12  varieties,  there  was  but 
one  entry  made,  and  that  by  Mr.  Drake,  who 
was  accordingly  awarded  the  prize.  Some  fine 
blooms  of  Bocc;isie,  Mrs.  \\'vnne.  W.  Biddle, 
Nellie  Thrclfall.  Lady  Lsabel'and  Pantia  Ralli 
were  st.%ged  in  this  exhibit 

In  the  class  for  12  distinct  Japanese  blooms, 
Messrs.  G.  Williams  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  Car- 
diff, secured  1st  place  with,  among  others,  fine 
blooms  of  Miss  F,iith  IMoore,  Valerie  Greenh.am, 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Coster,  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  H.I.H. 
Prince  Hatzi-eldt  and  Mr.  H.  A.  .Toy.  Court,- 
ralla,  Cardiff;  were  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 
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A.  F.  Hill,  Esq.,  Cardiff  won  the  1st  prize 
and  a  Challenge  Cup  for  a  stand  of  24  .Japanese 
blooms  of  not  fewer  than  18  varieties.  First-rate 
blooms  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Maud  Jefferies,  Purity, 
Master  David,  J.  ^V.  Molyneux,  Jlrs.  W.  Knox, 
and  Mrs.  Geo.  Mileham  found  a  place  in  this 
collection.    Mr.  H.  A.  Allen,  Penarth,  was  2nd. 

As  in  other  classes  for  Incurved  blooms  already 
noted,  there  was  only  one  exhibitor  who  set  up  a 
stand  of  12  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  six  varie- 
ties. The  exhibitor  in  this  case  was  H.I.H. 
Prince  H.vtzfelijt,  and  the  blooms  being  of  high 
quality,  were  awarded  1st  prize.  Mrs.  Judson, 
Boccasie,  Clara  Wells  and  Pantia  Ralli  were  some 
of  the  best  flowers  shown.  His  Highness  also 
staged  the  only  exhibit  in  the  class  for  24  speci- 
men blooms — 12  Incurved  and  12  Japanese — for 
which  he  obtained  1st  prize  and  a  Silver  Chal- 
lenge Cup.  Buttercup,  Boccasie  and  Topaze 
Orientale  were  among  the  best  Incurveds,  and 
Master  David,  Hon.  i\lrs.  Lopes,  ilrs.  Hooper 
Pearson,  and  Mme.  G.  Rivol  the  most  striking 
of  the  .Japanese. 

For  a  stand  of  six  vases  of  cut  blooms,  three 
blooms  of  each,  distinct,  A.  F.  Hill,  Esq.,  re- 
ceived the  1st  prize  and  a  Challenge  Cup.  Four 
of  the  best  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  N.  Davis,  Mrs. 
Geo.  Mileham.  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes.  The 
2nd  prize  went  to  F.  Peimavesi,  Esq.,  Cardiff  (gr. 
Mr.    W.    Webber). 

Messrs.  G.  WiLLi.iMS  &  Sons,  Cardiff,  were 
placed  1st  for  a  group  of  large-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums arranged  with  foliage  plants,  occu- 
pying a  space  of  60  square  feet.  In  addition  to 
tht>  prize,  a  challenge  cup  was  also  awarded. 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  nurseryman,  Cardiff,  was 
placed  2nd. 

For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  covering  an 
area  of  50  square  feet,"  the  1st  prize  and  a  chal- 
lenge cup  were  awarded  to  the  executors  of  the 
lat-}  .James  Howell,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  Brown), 
CarditT.  Messrs.  J.  Edcinc.ton  and  Hatherd.ile, 
of  Cardiff,  were  placed  2nd  and  3rd  respectively. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  prizes,  Jlessrs.  W. 
Thomas  and  W.  Teeseder.  nurserymen  and 
florists.  Cardiff,  received  numerous  awards  for 
fioral  designs. 

Feuit. 

Mr.  H.  Pitt,  Abergavenny,  showed  a  very 
good  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  consisting  of  five 
distinct  dishes,  for  which  he  received  the  1st 
prize.  The  following  were  the  kinds  of  fruit 
staged: — CJrapes,  Jluscat  of  Alexandria;  Melon, 
Taunton  Hero;  Fig,  Negro  Largo;  Pear,  Doy- 
enne du  Comice ;  and  one  dish  of  Medlars.  J.  H. 
MnLLiNS,  Esq.,  Llanishen  (gr.  Jlr.  Huxtable), 
2nd;  and  P.  S.  Lysaght,  Esq.,  Wellington  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  -J.  Curtis),  3rd. 

Mr.  H.  Pitt  also  had  1st  place  for  a  collec- 
tion of  six  dishes  of  culinary  Apples,  four  of  the 
most  striking  varieties  being  King  of  Tompkins' 
Country,  Emperor  Alexander.  Ciascoyne's  Seed- 
ling, and  Lord  Derby.  L.  Lynn  Thomas.  Esq.. 
C.B.,  Cardiff  (gr.  Mr.  JIalpas),  was  placed  2nd, 
and  S.  Lysaght,  Esq.,  3rd. 

With  the  varieties  Durondeau,  Louise  Bonne  of 
Jersey,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Comice, 
Marie  Louise,  and  Beurre  Diel  Pears,  E.  H. 
Ebsworth,  Esq..  Cowbridge,  won  the  Ist  prize 
for  a  collection  of  six  dishes.  The  2nd  award  in 
this  class  went  to  S.  Lysaght,  Esq.,  and  the  3rd 
to  Sir  John  Gunn,  St.  Mellon's,  Cardiff  (gr. 
Mr.  Dobbs).  This  last  competitor  was  successful 
in  securing  the  premier  prize  and  a  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Honorary  and  Trade  Exhibits. 

J.  J.  Neale.  Esq.,  Penarth,  staged  a  beautiful 
and  interesting  collection  of  Orchids  and  in- 
sectivorous plants,  which  added  considerably  to 
the  attractiveness  of  the  show.  Of  the  Orchids 
the  most  striking  blooms  were  those  of  Vanda 
ccjerulea  and  Oncidium  varicosum,  while  a  good 
deal  of  interest  was  taken  by  visitors  in  the  New 
Holland  Pitcher  plant  (Cephalotus  foUicularis), 
Pinguicula  cordata,  and  numerous  species  and 
forms  of  Sundews.     (Gold  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  put  up  a  fine 
collection  of  rare  and  showy  Orchids,  for  which 
they  received  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  the  recipient  of  a  Silver 
Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants.  A  Gold  Medal  was  also  ob- 
tained by  Messrs.  Clibran.  of  Altrincham,  for  a 
fine  assortment^ — about  80  dishes  in  all — of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  vegetables. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


BATH  GARDENERS'.— A  well -attended  meeting 
of  this  society  was  held  on  October  25  at  the  Foresters' 
Hall.  The  treasurer,  Mr.  H.  Sparey,  presided.  Mr.  P. 
Parrott,  chairman,  read  a  paper  on  "Mushrooms."  If 
a  supply  of  Mushrooms  is  required  in  winter,  a  house  or 
shed,  furnished  if  possible  with  means  for  warming  it, 
should  be  set  apart  for  them.  If  artificial  heat  is  not 
available  the  shed  would  require  to  be  well  covered  with 
straw  or  litter.  Water  should  be  given  the  beds  sparingly, 
and  not  until  the  manure  is  really  dry.  If  the  paths  and 
bare  spaces  are  well  sprinkled  very  little  moisture  will  be 
required  on  the  beds.    A.  B. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— The 

fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  October  28  at  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms.  Mr.  S.  Shaddick  presided.  Mr.  Cunis, 
gardener  to  Sir  W.  Howell  Davis,  Down  House,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "  Stove  and  Greenhouse  Bulbs."  Mr.  Curtis 
included  in  his  remarks  Amaryllis,  Vallota,  Haemanthus, 
Nerine,  Lachenalia,  Eucharis,  and  Pancratium.  The 
lecturer  stated  that  most  of  these  plants  require  an  abund- 
ance of  water  in  their  growing  season,  but  they  should  be 
dried  off  afterwards.  Eucharis,  Vallota,  and  Pancratium 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  excessively  dry.  All  the 
plants  are  easily  propagated  from  offsets.  Eachenalias  are 
useful  for  furnishing  hanging  baskets,    H.  W. 

READING  GARDENERS'.— A  large  number  of  mem- 
bers assembled  at  the  meeting  held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  on 
Monday,  October  25,  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Leonard 
Sutton,  occupying  the  chair.  The  president,  Mr.  Alderman 
Parfitt,  was  to  have  lectured,  but  owing  to  bis  absence  from 
Reading,  Mr.  F.  Townsend,  gardener  to  the  vice-president, 
gave  a  paper  on  "Annuals  and  Perennials  Grown  as 
Annuals."  First  dealing  with  annuals  grown  in  pots, 
Mr.  Townsend  enumerated  Clarkia,  Schizanthus,  Godetia, 
Stock -flowered  Larkspur,  annual  and  perennial  Chrysan- 
themums, Nicotiana,  Balsam,  Nemesia,  and  Dimorpholheca 
aurantiaca  as  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Passing  to  half 
hardy  and  hardy  annuals  raised  under  glass  for  summer 
bedding,  the  lecturer  spoke  of  Rehmannia  angulata,  Car- 
nations, Dianthus,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Salvias, 
Lobelia,  fibrous-rooted  Begonias,  Petunias,  Nicotianas, 
Cosmeas,  Arctotis  grandis,  Statices,  Mimulus,  Verbenas, 
Phlox  Drummondii,  Saipiglossis,  Scabious,  and  Zinnias. 
Instruclions  as  to  sowing,  the  proper  compost  to  be  used, 
and  advice  as  to  subsequent  treatment  were  fully  given. 
For  the  raising  of  annuals  a  preponderance  of  leaf-soil  may 
be,  with  advantage,  used  in  the  compost,  at  the  ratio  of  two 
parts  leaf-soil  to  one  of  loam.  The  paper  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion  with  instructive  remarks  as  to  the  treatment  of 
annuals  sown  in  the  open,  where  they  are  intended  to 
flower. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  (London  Branch.]— A 
smoking  concert  in  aid  of  the  branch  funds  will  be  held  at 
Carr's  Restaurant  on  Saturday,  November  27,  at  7  p.m. 
Tickets  may  be  obtained  from  the  branch  secretary,  Mr. 
V.  Cockram,  19,  Rosenau  Road,  Battersea  Park,  S.W. ;  or 
from  the  general  secretary,  Mr.  J.  Weathers,  Talbot 
Villa,  Islewortli.  The  next  meeting  takes  place  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  264,  Strand,  on  Thursday,  November  11,  at 
8  p.m.,  when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes, 
entitled:  "Should  we  have  Independent  State  Recognition 
of  Horticulture  ?  " 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'— The  second  lecture  of 
the  session  was  delivered  to  a  large  gathering  of  the  mem- 
bers on  Thursday,  October  '28,  by  Mr.  A,  Dean,  V.M.H., 
whose  subject  was  "  The  National  Vegetable  Society  :  Its 
Aims  and  Objects."  The  president,  Mr.  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Dean  said  one  special  object  of 
the  new  vegetable  society  was  to  promote  from  time  to 
time  trials  of  diverse  vegetables,  to  ascertain  which  was 
the  most  profitable  and  suitable  methods  of  culture,  as 
well  as  the  best  varieties  to  recommend  for  general  culture. 
Three  trials  of  autumn-sown  Cabbages  and  Onions  were 
in  progress,  one  at  Twickenham,  one  at  the  "Times" 
Experimental  Farm,  Sutton  Green,  Guildford,  and  one  on 
stiff  Essex  land  at  Romford.  Each  trial  was  being  con- 
ducted on  exactly  similar  lines,  and  with  the  same  varieties. 
Great  efforts  are  being  made  to  hold  at  Westminster  next 
September  a  representative  exhibition  of  vegetables. 
Special  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  unsuitable  manner  in 
which,  as  a  rule,  good  vegetables  are  presented  for  sale 
to  consumers.  With  improvements  in  that  direction  the 
amount  of  vegetables  consumed  might  be  speedily  doubled. 


CorrcjbondcnU 


*»*  T/ie  Editors  will  he  glad  to  reccivp,  for 
consideration,  large  ■photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  t/iis  Journal. 

AsPiDiSTR.A.:  C.  P.  Kindly  send  specimens  of 
the  insect  and  we  will  advise  you. 

Bamboos;  Constant  Reader.  You  will  see  it 
stated  on  p.  310  that  Bamboos  may  be  safely 
transplanted  at  the  present  season. 

ClXERY  Diseased:  Constant  Header.  The 
plants  are  attacked  by  a  fungus — Septoria 
petroselini.  Burn  the  diseased  leaves  and 
select  a  fresh  site,  as  far  away  from  the  old 
one  as  possible,  for  planting  Celery  next 
season. 

Clubbing  in  CncuMBER  Roots  :  H.  J.  G.  The 
galls  on  the  roots  are  caused  by  eelworni  or 
an  allied  pest.  Follow  the  advice  given  to 
H.   J.    G. 


Kelworm  Attacking  Cucumber  Pl-axts  : 
H.  J.  G.  Turn  all  the  old  soil  out  of  the 
borders  and  bury  it  deeply  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  part  of  the  garden.  Thoroughly  cleanse 
the  house  with  carbolic  acid  in  warm  water, 
using  plenty  of  soft  soap,  so  that  the  liquid 
will  run  into  the  cre^'ices.  If  possible,  obt.'',ni 
your  loam  from  a  fresh  source,  or,  if  thi.s  is 
not  practicable,  stack  the  turf  in  layers  and 
cover  each  layer  with  gas-lime  and  allow  it  to 
remain  for  one  year  before  using  it  for  plant- 
ing. 

N-AMEs  OF  Fruits:  E.  0.  S.  1,  We  cannot 
name  these  inferior  fruits ;  2,  Norfolk  Stone 
Pippin;  3,  White  Nonpareil;  4,  Yorkshire 
Cireening ;  5,  CuUen ;  6,  Colmar  d'Ete. — J. 
Von.  Beurre  Bosc. —  IT'.  Baxter.  1,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling  (Wellington) ;  2,  Fearn's  Pippin. 
—  W.D.  Ecklinville.— X.  r.  1,  Potts's  Seed- 
ling ;  2,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch;  3,  Walthara 
Abbey  Seedling. —  Walsliaw.  Huyshe's  Prin- 
cess of  Wales. — .Y.  T.  Z.  Small's  Admirable. 
— C.  B.  1,  General  Todleben  ;  2,  Marie  Louise 
d'Ucole;  3,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour ;  4,  Jubilee. — 
W.  E.  T.  I,  Sturmer  Pippin;  2.  Northern 
Greening ;  3,  Lord  Lenno.x ;  5,  Dutch  llig- 
nonne;  6,  Prince  Bismarck. — P.  J.  P.  1, 
Warner's  King ;  2,  Harvey's  Wiltshire  Defi- 
ance ;  3,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  4,  Lord  Grosve- 
nor;  5.  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin;  6,  Court 
Pendu  Plat.— J.  F.  C.  1  and  2,  .Marie  Louise; 
3  and  4,  Doyenne  du  Comice  ;  5,  Beurre  Diel ; 
6,  General  'Todleben. — Postmark.  43,  Beurre 
Capiaumont;  45,  Doyenne  du  Comice;  143, 
Fondante  de  Cuerne.  The  Plums  were  in  a 
condition  of  pulp.  The  other  Pe^rs  deformed, 
and  it  was  impossible  to  name  them.  Soft 
and  hard  fruits  should  not  be  packed  together. ' 
F.  Edgingion.  1,  Bramley's  Seedling;  2," 
Wealthy ;  3,  Lane's  Prince  Albert ;  4,  Wel- 
ford  Park  Nonesuch  ;  5,  Pine  Golden  Pippin  ; 
6,  Hormead's  Pearmain. — E.  Smith.  1, 
Beurre  Hardy;  2  and  4,  Beurre  d'Amanlis ;  3, 
Doyenne  Boussoch ;  5,  Prince  Bismarck ;  6, 
Potts's  Seedling.  —  Bawtreij.  Decayed. — 
ir.  A.  N.  1,  Beurre  d'Amanlis;  2,  decayed. 
— Constant  Header.  1,  Ribston  Pippin  (a  well- 
grown  fruit) ;  2,  Grange's  Pearmain. — ■ 
('.  A.  F.  1.  Pitmaston  Duchess;  2,  Court? 
Pendu  Plat;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling;  4,  . 
Annie  Elizabeth  ;  5,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin ; ' 
6,  iMelon  Apple. 

Names  of  Plants  :  H.  W.  Pyrus  torminalis, 
"  Wild  .Service  Tree  "  (a  fine  specimen,  accord- 
ing to  the  dimensions  you  give). — G.  G. 
Argyreia  hirsuta. — P.  J.  1,  Physalis  Alke- 
kengi ;  2,  Pyrethrum  sp. — H.  G.  1,  Pyrus 
domestica  (Service  tree)  ;  2,  Ptelta  trifoliata. — 
J.  C.  B.  Cosmos  bipinnatus. — //.  IF.  Salvia 
leucantha. — Leigh.  Eupatorium  Weinmanni- 
anum. — F.  U'.  T.  Cupressus  funebris. — 
J .  ir.  1,  Bryophyllum  calycinum  (it  will  grow 
readily,  even  in  the  dwelling-house) ;  2,  ' 
Eugenia  Ugni ;  3,  send  when  in  flower. — 
W .  W .  One  of  the  garden  forms  of  Veronica 
Andersonii. — J.  IP.  Haemanthus  Kalbreyen 
should,  when  the  foliage  is  turning  yellow,  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  until  the  spring. — F.  M. 
1,  Crataegus  coccinea  ;  2,  send  another  speci- 
men with  foliage  ;  3,  Rhus  Cotinus ;  4.  Populus 
albus ;  5,  not  recognised  ;  send  when  in  flower ; 
6,  Cotoneaster  Simonsii ;  7,  Cornus  sanguinea. 

NueseryTrade  Journals  :  Chas.  E.  Nurseryman, 
Florist  and  Seedsman  (Milton  House,  Surrey  St., 
Strand,  W.C.) ;  Fruit.  Flower  and  Vegetables 
Trades'  Journal  (1,  Mitre  Court,  E.G.);  Fruit 
Grower,  Fruiterer,  Florist  and  Market  Gar- 
tie  ner  (Geo.  Tucker,  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.) ;  Horticultural  Trade  Journal 
(Horticultural  Printing  Co.,  Burnley);  Horti- 
cultural Advertiser  (Chilwell  Nurseries,  Lowd- 
ham,  Notts.). 

Tennis  Lawn  ;  H.  F.  As  you  intend  to  prune 
the  large  roots  as  described  in  your  letter  it  will 
be  certain  to  make  the  trees  less  secure  in  the 
soil ;  therefore  if  the  bigger  branches  are  lopped 
it  will  render  the  trees  less  liable  to  be  up- 
rooted by  winds. 

Communications  Received.— H.  M.  (Many  thanks, 
oar  notice  was  published  in  the  last  issue). — Mao,  {next 
weekj-W.  H.— H.  J.  O.-E.  G.— R.  P.— H.  M.  V.-A.  A.  P. 
— C.  E.— F.  W.  C— P.  B.— W.  W.— Awkward  Predic-.-iraenl 
— E.  W.  D.-W.  B.  B.— G.  P.— T.  F.  M.— R.  J.  T.,  Paris— 
W.  B.-J.  G  V,'.—a.  H.  H.  W.— J.  Y.-R.  P.  B.— I.  J.- 
O.  W.  M.— C.  P.-E.  C.  P.— J.  P.— J.  W.-'W.— A.  A.— 
W.  W.  P.— A.  a. 
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NERINES  IN  GUERNSEY, 

THESE  beautiful  memljers  of  the  Amaryl- 
lideie  are  generally  referred  to  as  green- 
house subjects.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
€ver,  are  almost  hardy  bulbs,  and  a  number 
may  be  so  treated  in  the  southern  parts  of 
England.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  most  success  will  be  obtained  by 
treating  Nerines  as  cold-house  plants ;  for,  in 
the  open  beds,  the  bulbs  do  not  obtain  the 
thorough  drying-off  and  rest  which  are  essen- 
tial to  their  proper  flowering. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Nerines  are  not 
popular  plants,  and  undoubtedly  their  habit 
of  blooming  erratically  militates  against  their 
poindarity  ;  but  with  a  little  care  their  culti- 
vation should  offer  no  difficulty.  In  Guernsey, 
which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  European 
liome  of  Nerines.  and  where  they  are  far  more 
extensively  cultivated  than  elsewhere,   nearlv 
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everj'one  grows  them,  the  Guernsey  Lilv,  N. 
sarniensis  (Sarnia  being  the  old  name  of 
that  lovely  island)  being  the  special  favourite. 
Many  a  poet  and  many  a  writer  have  sung  its 
praises,  but  these  panegyrists  are  in  error 
in  describing  sarniensis  as  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  species  ;  it  has  rather  earned  its  laurels 
through  its  hardiness  and  the  ease  with  which 
it  may  be  grown  and  flou'ered.  The  story  of 
the  introduction  of  the  bulb  to  Europe  is  that, 
about  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  a  Dutch  vessel 
was  bringing  a  general  cargo  from  Japan  to 
Amsterdam,  and  was  wrecked  off  the  western 
coast  of  Guernsey.  In  the  cargo  was  included 
some  cases  of  bulbs.  These  were  thrown  up 
on  the  beach,  where  many  took  root,  grew, 
and  bloomed.  The  Governor  of  Guernsey  at 
that  time  was  Lord  Hatton.  and  his  son,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  saw  the  Nerines 
in  flower,  and,  greatly  admiring  the  then 
cjuite  unknown  plants,  collected  them,  sent 
some  to  English  botanists,  and  planted  others 
in  the  gardens  of  La  Have  du  Puits,  a 
famous  and  beautiful  old  mansion,  dating 
from  Richard  I.'s  time,  in  which  Prince 
Charlie  had  once  been  concealed  in  a  secret 
hiding-hole.  The  self-same  bed  of  Nerines 
has  remained  in  the  gardens,  and  is  to-day 
about  100  yards  long  and  some  6  feet  wide ; 
but  the  bulbs  were  frost-bitten  a  few  years 
ago  and  have  ne\  er  since  bloomed  well. 
Mr.  Gaspard  Le  Marchant,  the  owner,  is  very 
proud  of  the  old  bed,  and  a  Gaspard  Le  Mar- 
chant  lived  at  La  Haye  du  Puits  when  the 
Nerines  were  first  planted  tliere. 

Nerines  need  very  little  attention  or  care. 
The  less  they  are  disturbed  the  better.  The 
soil  should  be  sandy,  mixed  with  a  little  loam, 
leaf-mould,  some  charcoal,  and  cow-dung,  and 
the  bulbs  should  be  fairly  thick  in  the  pot. 
Only  bulbs  which  throw  up  six,  or  occasionally 
five,  leaves  will  bloom.  During  the  period  of 
growth  and  flowering  Hater  must  be  given 
freely,  and  some  growers  also  keep  the  soil 
moist  with  moss.  After  flowering,  the  quantity 
of  water  must  be  gradually  reduced,  until  all 
the  leaves  are  dead ;  then  the  dried  foliage 
should  be  carefully  cut  off,  and  there  must  be 
no  more  water  given  until  the  growth  re- 
commences, and  then  in  small  quantity  at 
fmst.  Some  lay  the  pots  on  their  sides,  others 
stow  them  in  the  packing  shed,  or  under  the 
propagating  bench.  It  is  well  to  give  a  top- 
dressing  every  other  year,  and  when  the 
flowers  are  o|)en  the  plants  appreciate  plenty 
of  sun. 

Nerines  are  easily  hybridised  and  crossed, 
■■ind  readily  raised  from  seed.  But  the  length 
of  time  before  first  flowering  is  very  variable. 
Some  have  flowered  in  four  j'ears,  others  have 
taken  10  years  or  more.  The  earliest  to  bloom 
are  N.  Futhergillii  elegans,  and  corusca.  They 
are  generally  fully  out  by  the  end  of  August. 
The  latest  to  flower  is  Mansellii,  which  is  often 
in  full  bloom  in  January,  but  it  is  an  erratic 
])lant.  This  ye<ir  several  growers  have  had 
flowers  of  Mansellii  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber. This  lovely  pink  bloom  was  brought  out 
by  the  late  J.  Mansell,  a  Jurat  of  the  (Jiiern- 
sey  Royal  Court.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
raised  by  liim,  but  Mr.  Mansell's  head  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Peters,  always  declared  that  it 
was  bought  with  some  mixed  and  unnamed 
seedlings  from  Messrs.  Henderson  ct  Co.  A 
peculiarity  of  Afansellii  is  that  the  foliage  is 
fully  developed  befoi-e  the  flower  is  expanded. 
'I'his  j'ear  a  notable  discovery  has  been  niach- 


by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gill,  of  tha  Varendes  Nurseries, 
Guernsey.  He  has  been  for  years  one  of  the 
leading  raisers  of  new  varieties,  and  has 
crossed  flexuosa  alba  witli  corusca  major. 
The  hybrid  bulbs  have  now  bloomed,  and  Mr. 
Gill  and  others  declare  that  they  are  true 
N.  Mansellii.  Other  experts,  however,  contend 
that  the  colour  is  not  quite  the  right  tint. 
Mr.  Gill  had  about  a  dozen  of  the  new  bulbs  in 
flower  in  September. 

The  flowers  of  a  Nerine  are  arranged  in 
an  umbel,  the  number  of  florets  varying  from 
five  or  six  up  to  12  or  20  in  different  kistis. 
N.  pudica  (white)  has  flowers  moc?  Amaryllis- 
shaped  than  the  others.  N.  crispa  rosea  is 
more  feathery-looking,  the  florets  being 
erect,  with  twisted  petals  standing  above 
the  stamens  and  forming  almost  a  ball. 
The  colour  is  a  pretty  rose-pink.  The  stems 
of  most  Nerine  flowers  are  about  a  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length.  Mr.  Gill  has  a  new 
variety  which  was  raised  from  N.  Plantii,  and 
which  he  has  named  Carrei,  with  stems  2i  feet 
in  length,  and  10  to  12  florets  in  each  umbel. 
It  is  a  rich  crimson  in  colour.  Mr.  W.  Foote, 
of  Ashburton,  the  largest  grower  of  Nerines, 
has  many  thousands  of  bulbs  and  over  100 
varieties.  Another  good  raiser  is  Mr.  H. 
Smith,  of  Messrs.  C.  Smith  &  Sons,  Caledonia 
Nurseries,  Guernsey.  A  good  sort  is  N. 
Bowdenii,  figured  in  Gard.  Chron.  Nov.  26, 
1904,  fig.  164.  Mr.  N.  W.  Priaulx,  Brock 
Road  Nurseries,  has  two  new  scarlets,  from 
W.  Le  Page  and  Mrs.  Le  Page,  somewhat 
after  the  type  of  Fothergillii.  Messrs.  Manger 
&  Son,  Brookdale  Nurseries,  and  Messrs. 
Hubert  &  Co.,  Doyle  Road  Nurseries,  cata- 
logue many  varieties.  The  latter  firm  has  a 
good  hybrid  in  Excelsior,  with  flowers  of  a 
rich  carmine  and  borne  in  great  numbers.  They 
also  grow  japonica  (syn.  Lycoris  radiata),  a 
purplish-red  of  large  size.  Messrs.  Manger's 
sjieciality  is  alba,  a  very  beautiful  flower 
of  great  purity,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
all  collections.  But  if  any  one  variety  only  is 
grown,  then  Fothergillii  major,  the  most  in- 
tense scarlet  of  all,  should  be  the  one.  Like  N. 
sarniensis,  the  flowei's  of  Fothergillii,  when 
seen  in  the  sunlight,  appear  to  sparkle  with 
diamonds,  and  the  long,  crimson  stamens,  with 
pinkish-white  anthers  borne  at  right  angles, 
like  those  of  the  Pa.ssion  Flower,  greatly  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  the  blooms.  Mr.  Frank 
Lilley,  of  Les  Menages  Nurseries,  has  the 
largest  export  trade  in  Nerines.  He  possesses 
a  good  novelty  in  Purple  King,  a  break  from 
Purple  Prince ;  the  flowers  are  rich  pink,  with 
a  purple  flush ;  the  umbels  are  large,  and  the 
flowers  last  very  long  in  water.  His  Salmon 
Queen  is  a  bright  and  sparkling  flower,  about 
the  best  of  the  deep  salmons.  Sarniensis  is 
also  a  deep  salmon,  inclined  to  carmine,  and 
not  a  scarlet,  as  it  is  often  described. 

At  the  Guernsey  flower  show,  held  on  the 
3rd  and  4th  inst.,  Nerines  were  one  of  the 
leading  features.  Mr.  Foote  had  a  trade  ex- 
hibit of  50  of  his  own  seedlings ;  he  also  t<iok 
1st  prize  for  Nerines.  Messrs.  Wheadon  & 
Sons  and  Mr.  F.  Lilley  put  up  trade  exhibits 
of  their  own  seedling  Nerines,  while  Nerines 
were  largely  u.sed  in  groups  for  cfl'ect,  in  table 
\ases,  in  decorated  baskets,  and  in  bouquets. 

A  grand  .seedling  of  Mr.  Foote's  is  Kathlenii. 
a  light  salmon,  umbel  6  inches  across,  stems 
2  feet  long,  and  with  20  florets  in  umbel. 
Another  is  Ashburtonii,  from  coruscans  major, 
with  quite  the  largest  florets  of  any  scarlet. 
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An  unnamed  bicolor  of  his  is  sure  to  draw 
attention;  it  is  a  slaty-purple  with  a  wide 
magenta  streak  in  centre.  A  Vier-rose  seed- 
ling is  also  an  unusual  colour,  and  a  good  bi- 
color is  deep  salmon  with  very  pale  rose-pink 
centre  stripe.  Mr.  Gill  has  a  new  seedling 
from  corusca  major  crossed  with  flexuosa  alba, 
which  has  three  or  four  flower-spikes  from  a 
eingle  bulb ;  the  foliage  is  very  broad  and 
abundant,  and  one  stem  measured  3  feet  and 
the  umbel  contained  22  florets.  A  peculiarity 
about  N.  Bowdenii  is  that  the  foliage  does  not 
die  completely  down  iintil  growth  starts  again. 
Of  elegans  there  are  two  colours,  the  ])ink, 
which  is  early,  and  the  scarlet,  late  flower- 
ing, which  some  contend  is  the  original 
corusca.  But  the  whole  nomenclature  of 
Nerines  is  much  confused,  and  there  are  many 
synonyms.  Humilis,  of  the  crispa  type,  is  un- 
known by  some,  or  termed  C.  undulata  humi- 
lis by  others.  Mr.  F.  Lilley's  elegantissima, 
salmon-pink,  with  carmine  stripe,  and  long, 
stiff  stems,  is  one  of  the  best. 

Of  the  leading  varieties  the  best  are  N. 
delicatissima,  pink,  with  narrow  petals  and 
star-like  flowers ;  elegans,  very  fine  rose, 
rather  rare,  and  said  to  be  a  break  from 
sarniensis ;  venusta,  rather  dw-arf  with 
scarlet  flowers ;  crispa  undulata,  carnation 
coloured,  with  white  blotches;  the  flexuosa 
alba,  sent  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Gill,  is  also  very 
beautiful ;  curvifolia,  a  good  white,  of  the 
Fothergillii  type;  and  flexuosa  pulchella, 
striped  red.  Of  hybrids  there  are  many. 
O'Brienii  is  small  but  of  good  salmon  hue, 
with  long  stems;  Garibaldii  an  Indian  red, 
with  darker  centre  line  and  umbels  very 
spreading;  AUenii,  a  strong  grower  and  free 
flowering,  and  tardittora,  shy  bloomer  but  of 
graceful  habit. 

I  was  informed  by  the  manager  of  Messrs. 
Hubert  &  Co.'s  floral  farm  at  Jersey,  that 
by  far  their  best  customers  for  Nerines 
are  the  French.  Not  only  do  the  French 
nurserymen  purchase  largely,  but  the  privata 
French  visitors  to  Jersey  are  alwaj's  calling 
and  buying  small  quantities  of  bulbs.  Nerines 
can  be  grown  as  well  in  seedling  hoses 
as  in  pots.     W.  S.  B. 
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•  The  Book  of  Nature  Study  (n^olume  V.). 

The  latest  instalment  of  the  Bool-  of  Xafure 
Stiidt/  maintains  the  high  standard  reached  by 
the  volumes  already  issued.  The  subjects  dealt 
with  are  practically  all  botanical,  and  include,  in 
chapters  i.-iv.,  the  types  of  vegetation  met  with 
on  the  sea-shore,  in  water  and  in  meadows  and 
pastures.  Miss  Lawrie,  who  is  responsible  for 
this  section  of  the  work,  has  given  an  admirably 
readable  acconnt  of  the  plants  typical  of  these 
situations,  and  has  illustrated  her  descriptions  by 
means  of  excellent  photographs.  The  section 
concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  weeds  of  culti- 
vation. The  prevalence  of  different  weeds  in 
certain  kinds  of  soils  is  pointed  out  and  the 
results  of  experiments  and  observations  made  at 
Rothamsted  recorded.  The  chapter  might  have 
been  rendered  more  useful  if  the  weeds  had  been 
classified  into  annuals  and  perennials,  and  if  their 
several  modes  of  vei^etative  propagation — on  a 
knowledge  of  which  methods  of  eradication  are 
based — had  been  described. 

Chapters  v.-xii.,  by  Mr.  Hennesey,  are  de- 
voted to  the  school  garden  and  occupy  about  100 

*  The    Bonk   rf  Nnlnre   Stiidif,    edited    by    J.    Bretland  , 
Parmer,    F.R.S.      (The    Caxton    PablishinK    Companj). 
Price  7s.  CJ 


pages.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  a 
thoroughly  adequate  treatment  of  the  subject 
within  so  narrow  a  compass,  and  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  treatment  is  good  and  the  information 
trustworthy,  certain  statements  err  on  the  side  oi 
unqualified  brevity.  For  example,  on  p.  108,  it  is 
stated  that  "nitrogenous,  phosphatic,  and  potas- 
sic"  compounds  tend  to  become  deficient  in  the 
soil  and  must  therefore  be  supplied  either  hy 
means  of  farmyard  manure  or  ...  .  artificial 
manures."  The  words  which  we  italicise  are 
misleading,  for  it  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that 
farmyard  manure  is  itself  very  deficient  in  phos- 
phates. Again,  the  space — 11  pages,  chap.  xii. — 
devoted  to  insect  and  fungoid  enemies  of  the  gar- 
den is  so  meagre  a-s  to  make  the  treatment 
of  this  important  subject  almost  valueless. 
Indeed,  the  only  fungus-disease  mentioned  is 
the  late  blight  of  Potatos,  Phytophthora  in- 
festans.  The  volume  concludes  with  an  excellent 
account  of  the  work  of  the  soil  by  Mr.  Hall,  of 
Rothamsted.  ^Ir.  Hall's  book  on  the  soil  is 
recognised  generally  as  a  classic,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  present  volume  leaves 
nothing  to  desire. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Bool'  of  Nature  Study  is  not 
yet  complete,  we  shall  reserve  for  a  subsequent 
occasion  our  remarks  on  the   work  as  a  whole, 
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and  content  ourselves  with  the  observation  that 
this  delightful  series  of  volumes  reflects  the 
greatest  credit  on  editor,  contributors,  and  pub- 
lisher. 

•  The  Small  Garden  Useful. 
This  manual,  intended  more  especially  for  the 
owners  of  small  gardens,  such  as  are  attached  to 
houses  in  the  suburbs  of  London  and  other  large 
towns,  contains  in  its  200  pages  much  useful  in- 
formation. Being  the  work  of  a  practical  horti- 
culturist, it  afTords  precisely  the  kind  of  assist- 
ance so  much  needed  by  the  non-professional  gar- 
dener, including  the  small-holder  and  villa 
resident.  The  possibility  of  an  area  of  land  of 
about  one-tenth  of  an  acre  providing  an  annual 
supply  of  vegetables  for  a  family  of  six  persons 
is  dealt  with  ;  how  best  to  arrange  the  crops  that 
should  be  raised  from  seeds,  or  planted  ;  and  the 
areas  each  may  occupy  are  described,  and  plainly 
shown  by  plans.  Methods  of  dealing  with  the 
various  kinds  of  soils  arc  given  ;  how  land  may  be 
dealt  with  according  to  its  nature;  the  kinds  of 
manure  to  employ  ;  and  how  to  dig  and  trench. 
On  all  these  subjects  the  author  is  most  practical 

"  T)if  Small  Garden  Useful,  hy  A.  C.  Curtis.  Large 
po^t  Svo..  with  lour  half-tone  illustrations  and  two  plans. 
(Smith,  Elder  &  Co.)    Price  3s.  6d. 


in  his  instructions.  The  chief  points  insisted  upon 
are  those  concerned  with  intercropping,  otherwise 
successional  cropping,  by  which  no  portion  of 
ground  remains  without  its  crop  for  any  length  of 
time.  This  is  the  best  mode  of  making  the  most 
of  limited  areas. 

Every  man  should  make  his  own  experiments 
in  intercropping ;  "  so  much,"  as  the  author  says^ 
"  depends  upon  soil,  position,  aspect,  and  climate, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  dogmatise,  or,  indeed,  to 
do  more  than  suggest.  In  chapter  iii.  we  are 
given  the  yearly  routine  of  cropping,  and  a  list 
of  the  seeds  required ;  nothing  of  importance  is 
omitted,  unless  it  be  the  Penzance  Early  Broc- 
coli, which  comes  in  so  usefully  in  south-country 
gardens,  following,  as  it  does,  in  the  south 
border,  the  last  of  the  Cauliflowers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  seeds  for  one-tenth  of  an  acr© 
would  cost  £1.  The  yearly  routine  is  simplified 
by  divisions  int-o  months,  and  includes  sowing 
and  planting,  full  instructions  being  given  for 
each  crop. 

ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


ONCIDIUM    ABORTIVUM. 

We  are  indebted  to  Sir  Frank  Crisp,  Friar 
Park,  Henley-on-Tharaes,  for  the  opportunity  of 
illustrating  this  singular  and  rare  Oncidium, 
which  was  described  by  Reichenbach  in 
Linnma,  xxii.  {1849),  847,  the  habitat  being  given 
as  Venezuela.  The  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
species  is  that  the  greater  number  of  the  flowers 
on  the  slender  panicled  inflorescence  are  abortive, 
the  perfect  flowers  being  sparsely  distributed 
amongst  them.  The  ground  colour  of  the  flower 
is  pale  yellowj  the  markings  chestnut-brown. 

Its  nearest  ally  is  the  Peruvian  O.  heteran- 
thum,  which  also  exhibits  the  peculiarity  men- 
tioned. Several  other  species  show  it  in  a 
less  degree,  and  notably  0.  Jamesonii  of  quite 
a  different  group,  whose  rather  large,  yellow 
flowers  have  these  curious  abortive  growths  scat* 
tered  amongst  them. 

CYPRIPEDIUM  EVE. 
A  FLOWER  of  a  very  beautiful  Cypripedium  13 
sent,  under  the  above  name,  by  J.  Shorland  Ball, 
Esq.,  Under  Fell,  Burton,  Westmoreland  (gr. 
Mr.  Herdman),  who  obtained  the  plant  from 
Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons  as  of  unrecorded  parent- 
age. It  evidently  has  C.  insigne  Sanderse  in  its 
composition,  and  the  other  parent  might  have 
been  C.  aureum  Surprise.  The  dorsal  sepal, 
which  is  large  and  perfect  in  shape,  is  pur© 
white  with  a  small  gamboge-yellow  base  on  which 
are  emerald-green  lines.  The  lower  sepals  are 
greenish-white  with  a  few  emerald-green  lines; 
the  petals  are  greenish-yellow,  with  thin,  longi- 
tudinal, green  lines,  a  thin,  pale  purple  line  ex- 
tending through  the  middle,  and  some  blackish 
hairs  at  the  base.  The  lip  is  pale  green  with 
slightly  darker  green  veining.  Staminode  prim- 
rose-yellow with  a  small  green  boss  in  the  centre. 

CATTLEYA    FABIA 

{LABL^TA     X     DOWIANA    AUREA). 

Arranged  with  a  fine  group  of  Cattleya 
labiata,  C.  Dowiana  aurca  and  other  showy 
Orchids,  there  are,  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs. 
Bischoffsheim,  the  Warren  House,  Stanmore, 
several  flowering  specimens  of  this  hand- 
some hybrid  Cattleya.  The  plants  were  ob- 
tained from  seeds  sown  four  years  ago  by 
^Ir.  Taylor,  the  Orchid  grower  at  the  War- 
ren House.  The  ordinary  forms  of  Cattleya 
Fabia  have  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
purplish-rose  colour  as  in  C.  labiata.  Those 
raised  in  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim's  gardens  have  white 
sepals  and  petals,  and  the  ruby -crimson  labellum 
has  gold  lines  running  from  the  base.  The  flowers 
are.  moreover,  delicately  fragrant.  A  plant  of 
Cattleya  Portia  (Bowringiana  X  labiata)  has  two 
spikes  bearing  together  16  flowers  ;  C.  Parthenia 
Prince  of  Wales  and  many  other  showy  Orchids 
are  also  in  bloom  in  this  collection. 
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TRANSPLANTING  APPLE  TREES. 

It  is  surprising  the  improvement  that  can  be 
■wrought  in  unhealthy  and  unfruitful  Apple  trees 
by  lifting,  root-pruning,  and  transplanting  them. 
I  often  notice  fruit  trees  either  badly  cankered 
or  making  too  gross  wood,  which,  with  careful 
treatment,  might  be  brought  into  a  healthy  and 
fruitful  condition.  The  operation  is  quite 
simple  in  regard  to  young  trees,  but  is  not  so 
easy  in  the  case  of  older  and  larger  trees. 

On  taking  charge  of  these  gardens  some  few 
years  ago,  I  found  a  number  of  the  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition.  Many 
bore  dead  leading  shoots  indicating  that  the  roots 
■were  down  in  the  clay  subsoil.  Though  some  of 
the  trees  had  been  planted  15  to  20  years  pre- 
viously, I,  nevertheless,  transplanted  them  to 
other  stations  some  distance  away,  and  with 
good  results. 

When  transplanting,  a  good  heap  of  compost 
should  be  prepared  beforehand.  I  use  a  mixture 
consisting  chiefly  of  good  turfy  loam  {that  raked 
from  Vine  borders  when  giving  the  new,  annual 
top-dressing  answers  well)  mixed  with  some 
hard  mortar  rubble  and  a  liberal  addition  of 
wood-ashes,  garden  refuse  and  road  grit. 

Holes  are  made  some  8  feet  or  10  feet  in  dia- 
meter, according  to  the  size  of  the  tree.  When 
the  trees  mentioned  above  were  shifted,  the  top- 
spit  of  soil  only  was  removed,  the  holes  being 
dug  not  more  than  1  foot  deep.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  holes,  and  resting  on  the  clay,  a  layer 
of  old  roof-slates  was  placed,  the  slates  being 
used  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  into 
the  clay  subsoil.  The  bed  having  been  prepared  in 
this  manner,  a  layer  of  about  6  inches  of  the 
prepared  soil  was  placed  on  top  of  the  slates, 
and  part  of  the  excavated  topspit  mixed  with  it 
as  the  work  proceeded.  The  trees  were  carefully 
lifted  by  taking  out  a  trench  all  around  the  tree 
some  6  feet  from  the  stem  and  gradually  working 
the  soil  away,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  damag- 
ing the  roots  during  the  operation.  The  means 
employed  to  transport  the  tree  are  as  follows: 
The  tree  is  turned  on  its  side,  and  a  pole  placed 
cross\vays  under  the  stem,  the  former  being 
covered  with  sacking  where  it  comes  into  contact 
■with  the  bark.  Two  or  more  men  at  each  end 
of  the  pole  easily  carry  the  tree  in  this  manner 
to  its  destination,  other  men  steadying  and  sup- 
porting the  head  or  branches  during  the  journey. 
The  tree  should  be  placed  in  an  upright  position 
attached  firmly  to  a  stake  before  placing  the  soil 
■on  the  roots.  This  is  important,  for  if  the  stake 
is  not  driven  in  the  soil  until  after  the  tree  is 
planted  the  roots  may  become  damaged  by  the 
stake. 

Care  is  taken  to  cut  away  all  damaged  roots 
and  al.so  to  shorten  all  strong,  fibreless  ones. 
As  planting  proceeds,  all  the  roots  are  spread 
out  in  their  natural  position  and  covered 
with  some  of  the  prepared  soil.  When  the 
work  is  finished  the  trees  are  above  the  level 
of  the  surrounding  ground.  This  is  necessary 
because  our  soil  is  wet  and  retentive.  When  all 
is  finished  a  mulch  of  rotten  farmyard  manure 
is  placed   over  the  roots. 

In  this  manner  we  have  transplanted  several 
trees  during  the  last  eight  years,  some  of  them 
being  15  feet  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  all  have 
survived  the  operation.  Most  have  been  im- 
proved thereby,  and  have  furnished  excellent 
crops  of  fruit  after  the  first  year  of  tran.splant- 
ing.  October    and    November    are    the    best 

months  for  this  work,  as  the  trees  then  have  a 
chance  of  establishing  themselves  before  win- 
ter, and  thus  are  the  better  able  to  withstand 
any  period  of  drought  that  may  occurduring  the 
following  summer.  In  our  own  case,  it  has  only 
been  necessary  to  water  two  or  three  trees  out  of 
the  many  we  have  transplanted. 
1^  Each  succeeding  autumn  our  transplanted  trees 
receive  a  light  dressing  of  basic  slag,  followed  by 
a  mulch  of  well-decayed  farmyard  manure  or  old 
vine-border  compost  to  encourage  the  roots  to 
grow  to  the  surface.  Wilmot  II.  Yates,  Rother- 
field  Park  Gardens,  Alton,  Hants. 


THE  HAV  CROP  OF  1909. 

The  meteorological  records  of  the  Rothamsted 
Experimental  Station,  Hertfordshire,  show  that 
the  year  1909  started  with  a  deficiency  of  rainfall 
amounting  to  284  tons  of  water  per  acre.  Janu- 
ary and  February  of  1909  recorded  a  further  de- 
ficiency of  2|  inches  of  rain,  equal  to  276^  tons 
of  water  per  acre.  March  altered  the  condition 
of  things,  and  probably  saved  the  Hay  crop  from 
being  a  complete  failure  by  yielding  3^  inches 
of  rain,  including  nine  falls  of  snow,  which  was 
1^-  inch  in  excess  of  the  average  for  that  month. 
This  large  and  welcome  rainfall  was  followed 
by  April  and  May,  each  recording  a  deficiency  of 
rain  amounting  to  194^-  tons  of  water  per  acre. 
June  gave  an  exceedingly  large  rainfall,  measur- 


age  in  January  and  April,  but  deficient  in  Feb- 
ruary, March,  May  and  June.  The  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1909.  therefore,  which  em- 
braces aU  the  growing  period  of  the  first  crop  of 
Hay,  revealed  in  this  district  a  deficiency  of 
rain,  a  much  lower  than  average  temperature, 
but  804  hours  excess  of  bright  sunshine. 

Under  these  climatic  conditions  the  experi- 
mental Hay  crop  at  Rothamsted  was,  in  each  of 
the  24  plots  under  different  manurial  treatment, 
below  the  average  yield,  and  in  some  cases  very 
considerably  below  the  normal  bulk. 

The  greatest  deficiency  was  shown  on  those 
plots  which  received  no  potash  in  the  manurial 
mixture.  The  application  of  ground  burnt  lime, 
applied  at  the  rate  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre  two 
year.s  ago  to  certain  portions  of  thtse  permanent 


Fig.     142. NEW    TREE    CARNATION    "MAY    DAY,"    WHICH    OBTAINED    THE    R.H.S.    AWARD 

OF    MERIT    ON    THE    26tH    ULT.  :     COLOUR,    ROSY-PINK. 


irtg  sliglitly  over  4  inches,  being  170|  tons  of 
water  in  excess  of  the  average  for  June  for  the 
past  57  years  at  Rothamsted. 

Taking  the  first  five  months  of  the  year.  Janu- 
ary to  May.  together,  the  rainfall  was  179  tons  of 
water  per  acre  deficient,  which,  added  to  the 
284  tons  deficient  with  which  the  year  started, 
made  a  total  deficiency  of  453  tons  of  water  per 
acre.  But  the  heavy  rainfall  of  June  consider- 
ably reduced  this  enormous  deficiency,  and  cer- 
tainly assisted  the  mixed  herbage  of  Grass  lands. 

The  bright  suni^hine  was  in  excess  of  the  aver- 
age in  January,  February,  April  and  May,  but 
less  than  the  normal  record  in  March  and  June.  , 
The  mean  temperature  was  slightly  above  aver- 


Grass  plots,  has  effected  a  great  improvement 
both  in  the  yield  and  the  character  of  the 
herbage.  The  yield  has  in  some  capes  been  in- 
creased by  the  lime,  to  the  extent  of  three-quar- 
ters of  a  ton  of  Hay  per  acre,  and  it3  stock- 
feeding  quality  improved. 

Taking  a  few  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the 
Rothamsted  experimental  Gras.;  pluts  v  hich  have 
received  the  same  manurial  treat  men  t  for  the 
past  54  years,  we  find  that  the  plot  of  land  whicli 
has  had  no  manure  whatever  for  the  whole  of 
this  long  period  yielded  but  6^  cwts.  per  acre, 
being  9^  cwts.  of  Hay  less  than  the  average  for 
this  plot.  Even  on  this  stjilexhaustcd  plot,  the 
addition  of  lime  to  one-half  the  area   increased 
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the  yield  by  4  cwta.  per  acre.  Superphosphate 
alone  at  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  per  acre  produced 
12^  cwts.  of  Hay  per  acre,  being  ]ust  about 
double  the  quantity  of  the  unmanured  plot.  The 
addition  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  400  lbs.  per  acre, 
to  the  superphosphate  gave  no  increase  over  the 
plot  receiving  superphosphate  alone.  This  fact 
was  doubtless  owing  to  the  lack  of  potash,  which 
ingredient,  in  such  an  unfavourable  season  ss 
the  present,  appears  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence on  the  total  yield  of  Hay,  as  well  a^ 
its  cattle-feeding  value. 

The  soil  of  this  plot,  which  has  received  for 
so  many  years  superphosphate  and  ammonia,  but 
no  potash,  has  become  distinctly  acid,  so 
that  the  vegetation,  which  consists  mainly  of 
shallow-rooting  Grasses  growing  in  tufts,  namely, 
Sheep's  Fescue,  Sweet  Vernal,  smooth-stalked 
Meadow  Grass,  Common  Bent,  and  Yorkshire 
Fog,  has  generally  a  rusty  and  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance, and  there  is  an  entire  absence  of 
Clovers  in  the  herbage. 

The  addition  of  ground  lime  to  one-half  of  this 
plot  resulted  in  an  increased  amount  of  Hay  of 
11^  cwt.  per  acre. 

The  plot  receiving  a  complete  mineral  manure, 
of  which  the  chief  ingredients  were  3  cwts.  of 
superphosphate  and  5  cwts.  of  sulphate  potash, 
gave  24|  cwts.  of  Hay,  being  5  cwts.  per  acre 
less  than  average.  On  this  plot  an  application 
of  lime  to  one-half  increased  the  yield  of  Hay 
by  half  a  ton  per  acre.  On  an  adjoining  plot, 
where  the  potash  was  omitted,  the  weight  of 
Hay  fell  to  15^  cwts.  per  acre,  and  on  this  plot, 
with  its  soil-exhaustion  of  potash,  the  lime  had 
no  effect. 

Superphosphate,  sulphate  of  potash,  and 
400  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia  produced  292  cwts. 
of  Hay,  being  14|  cwts.  per  acre  less  than  the 
usual  average.  On  the  adjoining  plot,  where 
potash  was  omitted,  the  yield  of  Hay  was  re- 
duced to  17  cwts.  per  acre  only,  being  nearly 
a  ton  of  Hay  per  acre  less  than  the  average 
record   for  this  plot. 

Superphosphate,  potash,  and  550  lbs.  nitrate 
of  soda  per  acre  yielded  48§  cwts.  of  Hay,  which 
is  very  nearly  the  average  produce  for  this  plot. 

The  same  amount  of  superphosphate  and 
potash,  with  one-half  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  namely,  275  lbs.  per  acre,  gave  31|  cwts. 
of   Hay,    being   7|   cwts.    below   average. 

These  experiments  prove  that  on  this  clasj 
of  Grass  land  nitrate  of  soda  is  a  much  better 
manure  than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  more 
especially  in  a  season  of  deficit  of  rain- 
fall. The  probable  reason  for  this  fact  is 
that  nitrate  of  soda  dissolves  more  rapidly 
than  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  thus  descenda 
more  deeply  into  the  soil,  whither  the 
plant-roots  follow  it,  for,  where  the  food  is, 
there  go  the  plant-roots  to  feed  upon  it;  thus 
a  larger  soil  area  and  a  greater  supply  of  soil- 
moisture  become  available  to  the  growing  crop. 
/.  J.    Willi.':,  JIarpenden. 


THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  HINTS  FOR  NOVEMBER. 
Owing  to  the  heavy  rains,  the  ground  is  too 
wet  for  planting,  but  if  it  was  well  trenched  and 
manured  last  month  the  excess  of  moisture  will 
soon  pass  away,  and  planting  can  be  resumed. 
When  planting  Rose  trees,  care  should  be  taken 
to  examine  the  roots  and  to  cut  out  all  thick 
and  sucker-like  growths.  Standard  Briars,  JVlan- 
etti,  de  la  Grifferiie,  and  Seedling  Briar  stocks 
for  budding  next  season  may  be  planted  when 
the  ground  is  in  a  fit  condition.  Standard  Briars 
should  be  selected  carefully,  choosing  those  with 
hazel  and  green-tintei  bark  and  straight  stems. 
One-year-old  suckers  and  those  that  are  black  and 
hide-bound  t  ehould  be  thrown  out.  Two  and 
three-year-old  stocks  are  generally  the  best  for 
planting  ;  they  can  be  had  from  2^  to  5  feet  in 
height.    All  the  fibrous  roots  should  be  preserved. 


but  thick  ones  should  be  shortened,  and  any  parts 
that  appear  likely  to  throw  up  suckers  should  be 
cut  oft.  Plant  in  lines  drawn  3  to  4  feet  apart, 
allowing  1  to  I5  foot  between  the  stocks,  and 
place  them  9  inches  to  1  foot  deep.  Tread 
the  ground  before  levelling  it,  and  finish  off  with 
a  good  mulch  of  manure  on  the  surface.  The 
strongest  of  tiie  dwarf  stocks  raised  from  cut- 
tings planted  last  autumn,  viz.,  de  la  Grifferiie, 
Manetti  and  Briar  should  be  now  ready  to  plant 
out  for  budding  the  coming  season.  Place  them 
2  feet  apart  in  the  rows  and  6  to  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  in  the  rows,  well  treading  the 
roots.  The  Seedling  Briar  takes  three  years  from 
the  time  of  sowing  to  produce  a  stock  of  sufficient 
strength  for  budding,  and  an  annual  sowing 
should  be  made  to  keep  up  the  supply.  The 
present  or  a  little  later  is  a  good  time  to  gather 
the  hips  of  the  common  Dog  Rose  for  seed  pur- 
poses. The  fruits  should  be  put  in  a  heap,  mixed 
with  sand  and  lightly  covered  with  soil  until  the 
fleshy  covering  rots.  The  seeds  should  be  stored 
for  sowing  in  drills  during  early  spring.  If  the  soil 
of  the  seed-bed  is  at  all  chalky  or  of  a  peaty 
nature  it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  replaced  by, 
or  mixed  with,  good  sandy  loam,  and  the  drain- 
age made  effective.  If  the  soil  is  of  a  retentive 
character,  some  road  grit,  wood-:.shes,  and  burnt 


vigorous  growers  and  climbers  such  as  Gloire  de- 
Dijon.  W.  A.  Richardson,  Climbing  Niphetos, 
and  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  whilst  the  Manettii 
and  Briar  stocks  should  be  used  for  Hybrid,  Per- 
petual, Bourbon  and  similar  varieties.  The  scion 
and  stock  should  be  about  equal  in  strength  and 
girth,  so  that  when  grafted  they  cover  each  other. 
When  finished,  a  little  French  mastic  should  be 
placed  over  the  union.  It  is  best  to  graft  when 
the  stock  is  a  little  more  active  than  the  scion. 
The  temperature  in  the  frames  at  first  should  not. 
exceed  50°  to  55°,  gradually  increasing  it  after 
Christmas  to  60°.  Damp  is  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  to  the  early  graft,  and  after  the  first 
week  the  sashes  should  be  left  open  during  the 
early  morning  so  as  to  dispel  excess  of  moisture. 
The  best  position  for  the  plants  is  under- 
frames  with  movable  sashes  in  a  light  span- 
roof  house,  on  stages  covered  with  iron  sheets 
or  plates  covered  with  fine  ashes,  and  immediately 
over  the  hot-water  pipes.  Manetti  and  oth^r 
stocks  rather  more  than  1  inch  in  girth  may  be 
potted  up  in  3-inch  pots  for  later  grafting,  and 
can  be  plunged  outside  till  after  Christmas. 
Tliese  will  come  in  for  herbaceous  grafting  when 
established  during  the  early  months  of  the  New 
Year  if  brought  under  glass  a  few  weeks  before 
they  are  required  for  use. 
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ballast  mixed  with  it  will  greatly  improve  the 
texture.  It  is  now  a  good  time  for  planting  cut- 
tings, shoots  for  the  purpose  being  obtained  by 
cutting  off  the  tops  of  the  budded  plants  of  last 
summer.  Make  the  cuttings  9  inches  in  length, 
and  disbud  them  to  within  a  few  eyes  of  the  top. 
Plant  them  to  two-thirds  of  their  depth  and  a 
few  inches  apart  in  rows  made  1  foot  apart,  and 
work  in  some  sand  and  leaf-mould  near  the  base 
of  the  trench.  They  are  most  conveniently 
planted  in  beds  4  feet  wide.  I  favour  shallow 
planting  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  Roses,  provided 
they  are  well  secured  to  stakes  and  a  mulch  is 
afforded  them. 

Grafting  under  Glass. 
I  have  dealt  with  this  subject  at  some  length 
in  former  issues,  and  I  will  now  merely  reiterate 
the  salient  points  to  be  observed  to  ensure 
success.  One  important  item  is  that  the  stock, 
whether  Briar,  Manetti  or  de  la  Grifferije,  for 
dormant  grafting,  should  have  been  established 
in  a  3-inch  pot  and  stood  out-of-doors  during  the 
summer.  If  unestablished  stocks  are  used  for 
grafting  earl,v  in  the  season  the  work  will  result 
in  failure.  Those  of  the  Tea  and  Noisette  sec- 
tions do  best  on  the  Briar  and  de  la  Grifferise 
stocks.     The  latter  stock  is  specially  suited  for 


Established  pot  Roses  brought  under  glass  for 
early  forcing  last  month  will  soon  be  breaking 
into  growth,  and  the  temijerature  may  now 
range  from  50°  to  55°  in  the  daytime  with  top 
ventilation  during  favourable  weather  and  a  cir- 
culation through  the  bottom  ventilators  near  the 
hot-water  pipes.  For  the  present  the  top  ven- 
tilators may  also  be  opened  a  trifle  during  the 
night.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  unduly 
force  the  plants  until  the  turn  of  the  New  Year. 
On  bright  mornings  give  the  shoots  a  light  spray- 
ing with  clean  water  to  keep  down  red  spider. 
At  other  times,  and  during  dull  weather,  damp- 
ing the  stages  will  suffice  to  maintain  a  humid 
atmosphere.  On  the  first  appearance  of  mildew 
it  must  be  promptly  checked  ;  a  warm  solution 
of  soft  soap  is  a  good  antidote  if  well  sprayed 
on  the  top  as  well  as  under  the  foliage. 

Roses  planted  out  under  glass  will  now  be 
breaking  freely,  and  on  bright  mornings  the  heads, 
of  the  plants  should  be  syringed  :  the  moisture 
will  be  dried  up  before  evening.  Vaporise  occa- 
sionally to  destroy  insects.  The  temperature 
may  remain  at  50°  with  ))lenty  of  fresh  air  ad- 
mitted during  the  daytime  and  a  little  from 
the  side  and  top  ventilators  at  night-time,  but 
this  must  not  be  .-illowed  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture more  than  a  degree  or  so.    J.  D.  G. 
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OAKLANDS. 

The  gardens  at  Oaklands,  near  Patchway, 
Bristol,  contain  a  number  of  interesting  and  well- 
grown  plants,  Mr.  Hiatt  Baker  being  a  keen 
horticulturist  and  a  great  friend  of  Canon  Ella- 
combe,  whose  noted  garden  at  Bitton  is  the  Mecca 
of  all  flower-lovers.  Amongst  the  curiosities 
noted  recently  in  the  Oaklands  garden  were 
three  Thistles,  Cnicus  candelabrus,  from  Bosnia, 
9  feet  in  height;  C.  Falconeri,  from  Cashmer^^, 
with  10  or  12  towering  flower-heads,  and 
Onopordon  anatolicum,  a  handsome  Thi.^tle,  8  feet 
high.  Kniphofia  erecta  was  very  bright,  with 
its  glowing  scarlet  heads,  and  Euphorbia  Wul- 
fenii  made  a  handsome  plant.  Geranium  Lowii 
has  very  ornamental  foliage,  its  leaves  being 
deeply  cut  and  over  a  foot  across,  but  the  flowers 
were  poor.  Cist  us  laxns  was  a  pretty,  white- 
flowered  species,  and  C.  ocymoides  had  small 
yellow  blossoms  with  a  dark  spot  on  the  petals, 
very  similar  to  those  of  Cistus  (Helianthemum) 
algarvense.  Clematis  Davidiana  was  represented 
by  a  hybrid  raised  by  Lemoine,  which  is  better 
than  the  type  and  forms  a  good  permanent  bush. 
There  was  a  good  plant  of  the  new  Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum.  and  Christ's  Thorn.  Paliarus 
aculeatus,  was  flowering  and  fruiting.  There  was 
a  good  collection  of  the  lierberis  family,  includ- 
ing B,  Darwinii  nana,  a  very  dwarf  form  of  this 
well-known  shrub,  B.  Knightii,  B.  trifoliata, 
with  pretty  leaves  ;  B.  Fremontii,  B.  congesta,  B. 
Fortune!,  B.  nervosa,  with  very  decorative  foli- 
age ;  and  B.  tolimensis,  also  with  handsome  leaf- 
ag^e.  A  pretty  plant  was  Polygonum  cilinode, 
clambering  up  an  old  Fir.  Growths  20  feet  in 
length  are  made  in  a  year,  and  the  slender,  twin- 
ing, red  stems  and  clusters  of  tiny,  whit«  flowers 
had  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Large  plants  of 
Spiraea  Aitchisonii  liad  bloomed,  though  they 
refuse  to  flower  in  some  gardens  ;  but  the  species 
was  considered  inferior  to  the  old  and  well-known 
S.  Lindleyana,  its  flower-racemes,  though  of  a 
purer  white,  being  far  smaller  and  less  freely 
produced.  A  fine,  young  plant  of  the  new  Davidia 
involucrata  was  8  feet  in  height,  and  specimens 
of  Plagianthus  Lyallii,  Exochorda  pinnatifoHa  and 
E.  Albertii  macrantha  were  present.  Bocconia 
macrocarpa  was  a  handsome  and  very  stately 
species,  13  feet  in  height,  with  enormous  leaves 
2  feet  across,  and  B.  cordata  Thunbergii  was  a 
variety  of  the  ordinary  type.  Cotoneaster  Lind- 
levana  was  a  nicely-gruwn  small  tree,  and  others 


Fig.    145. — JAPANESE    BRIDGE    IN    THE    GARDENS    AT    OAKLANDS. 


of  the  same  genus  were  C.  Fontanesii,  C.  pan- 
nosa,  and  C.  angustifolia,  the  last-named  species 
having  flowered  freely.  On  the  lawn  was  a  fine 
specimen  of  Stephanandra  Tanakse,  and  also 
a  good  example  of  Dimorphanthus  mandschuricus 
variegatus.  Plagianthus  betuloides,  12  feet  in 
iieight,  was  very  attractive,  with  its  elegant 
growth  and  small,  graceful  foliage,  and  Fagus 
antarctica,  from  Terra  del  Fuego,  was  interesting. 
The  soil  being  of  limestone,  it  is  not  suited  for 
Rhododendrons,  and  has  to  be  removed  to  a  con- 
siderable depth  and  replaced  by  peat  where  these 
are  grown.  In  the  positions  so  prepared,  how- 
ever, these  shrubs  are  donig  well,  and  Pink  Pearl, 
R.  campanulatum,  R.  linearifolium — most  un- 
Rhododendron-like — and  others,  were  in  good 
health.  The  Venetian  Sumach  (Rhus  cotinus) 
made  a  fine  show  with  its  purple,  feathered 
plumes,    and    the    American    R.    cotinoides    was 


Fig.   14-4. — VIEW  in  the  gardens  at  oaklands,  the  residence  oi-  mu.  hiatt  baker. 


commencing  to  assume  its  brilliant  autumnal 
colouring,  while  R.  typhina  laciniata  bid  fair  to 
make  a  tree.  Citrus  trifoliata  was  fruiting,, 
Grevillea  sulphurea  was  in  excellent  health,  as 
was  the  commoner  G.  rosmarinifolia.  Over  a  chan- 
nel separating  two  little  pools,  in  which  Water 
Lilies  were  grown,  was  a  Japanese  stone  bridge, 
and  near  by  Gunnera  manicata  was  looking 
well,  though,  naturally,  its  leaves  had  not 
attained  to  the  dimensions  the  species  reaches 
in  Cornwall.  The  Globe  Thistles  were  repre- 
sented by  the  rare  Echinops  Tournefortiana  and 
the  variety  of  Romneya  Coulteri  known  as  tricho- 
calyx,  which  is  said  to  be  far  superior  to  the 
type.  There  was  a  fine  bush  of  Hydrangea  quer- 
cifolia,  and  the  biennial,  Papaver  caucasicum, 
with  flowers  much  like  those  of  P.  pilosum  in 
colour  but  smaller.  iMasses  of  the  pale 
yellow,  annual  Calceolaria  mexicana,  which 
springs  up  yearly  from  self-sown  seed,  were 
very  attractive,  while  the  autumn-flowering 
Perowskia  atriplicifolia,  with  its  long,  slendir 
shoots  studded  with  lavender  blossoms,  was 
especially  charming.  On  the  walls,  Indigofera 
Gerardiana  was  15  feet  high,  and  Solanuni 
crispum  had  reached  the  same  height. 
Other  wall  plants  included  Mandevilla  suaveu- 
lens,  Trachclospermum  jasminoides,  l*ent- 
stemon  cordifolius,  Actinidia  chinensis,  and  Viti.s 
Coignetia3,  which  had  clambered  up  into  tlio 
branches  of  an  overhanging  Elm  that  it  will, 
apparently,  soon  appropriate.  There  was  a 
healthy  specimen  of  Veronica  Hulkeana.  Callis- 
temon  salignus  (evidently  appreciating  its  en- 
vironment) and  Polygonum  sachalinense,  14  feet, 
iu  height,  was  in  full  flower.  Calceolaria  Burbidgcl 
was  also  in  hUHim,  but  is  very  tender,  and! 
has  to  be  treated  as  an  annual,  as  it  is  killed 
by  a  few  degrees  of  fi'ost.  Colutea  breviolata  was 
ail  attractive  shrub  with  yellow  blossoms,  and 
tliorc  were  good  examples  of  Magnolia  Lennei 
:uiil  M.  Kobus.  Bochmeria  nivea  was  a  curious 
sli  mil-like  perennial,  Atragene  alpina  had 
asiiMidcd  among  the  branches  of  Azara  micro- 
phylhi,  Correa  alba  was  in  flower,  and  tliere  were 
good  plants  of  Kni|)li(»lia  NortJiiie,  while  the 
curious  Rubus  australis,  wliose  leaves  arc  reduced 
to  sharply-thorned  midribs,  was  growing  well. 
In  a  damp  spot  Rodger.sia  podopliylla  and  R. 
piiniata  were  luxuriating,  and  Podopiiyllum 
Emodic  was  bearing  its  large,  crimson  fruits. 
Salvia  candelabrum,  from  iMexico.  whicii  has  a 
very    aromatic    odour,    was    a    handsome    object 
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about  4  feet  in  height,  and  was  still  bearing 
some  of  its  purple  and  white  blossoms,  while  the 
new  Pisonia  lutea  was  developing  into  a  fine 
bush.  Small  rock-gardens  were  composed  of 
porous  Bath  stone,  ai'wi  contained  many  in- 
teresting occupants,  among  which  were  the 
dwarf  Abies  Sieboldii,  Pentstemon  Menziesii, 
Lithospermum  graminifolium,  L.  Gastonii, 
Anacyclus  formosus,  Erinacea  pungens,  the 
rare  Erodium  supracanum.  Yucca  Parryi, 
Veronica  canescens,  and  Thalictrum  dipterocar- 
pum  with  pretty  lavender  flowers.  Daphne 
Jilagayana,  with  its  shoots  pressed  down  by 
ftones,  was  extending  its  growth ;  Oraphalodes 
Luciliae,  generally  a  very  difficult  plant  to  deal 
with  in  the  south,  was  apparently  happy,  and  a 
colony  of  Gentiana  Karroo,  one  of  the  rarest 
and  most  interesting  plants  in  the  garden,  was 
exhibiting  the  most  vigorous  health  and  bearing 
numbers  of  deep  blue  flowers.  Wyndham  Fitz- 
lierhert. 


PLANT    NOTES 


The  Week's  Work. 


SCHAUERIA    CALYCOTRICHA. 

This  Brazilian  Acanthaceous  species,  like 
several  of  its  aUie.=!,  flowers  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  and  requires  .stove  treat- 
ment. It  forms  a  plant  of  a  half-shrubby  charac- 
ter,  clothed  with  broadly-ovate  leaves,  which  are 
quite  glabrous.  The  inflorescence,  which  is  dis- 
posed in  a  terminal  cluster,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  tubular  flowers,  each  of  which  is  a  little 
more  than  an  inch  long.  The  sharply-cut  calyx 
segments  are  just  about  the  same  length,  and  thus 
the  whole  inflorescence  forms  a  fluffy,  yellow- 
coloured  head.  Beside  the  generic  name  of 
Schaueria.  it  is  also  known  under  that  of  Jus- 
ticia,  the  specific  title  remaining  the  same.  In 
common  with  most  Acanthaceous  plants,  it  is 
readily  propagated  by  means  of  cuttings  inserted 
early  in  the  year.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
during  the  summer  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  and,  if  potted  into  5-inch  pots, 
they  will  form  neat,  flowering  examples  by  the 
fiutumn.  These  may  be  grown  on  another  sea- 
son, if  this  is  thought  desirable ;  but  young  ex- 
amples are,  as  a  rule,  the  more  satisfactory.     II  . 

MONTANOA    JIOIJJS&.'IIIA. 

Though  introduced  from  Mexico  over  60  years 
ago,  this  Montanoa  is  very  little  known,  notwith- 
standing its  value  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  It  is  a  member  of 
the  Compositie,  and  forms  a  free-growing,  rather 
upright-habited  specimen,  8  feet  or  more  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate  in 
shape,  and  rough  in  texture,  being  whitish  un- 
derneath. The  flowers,  borne  freely  and  over  a 
lengthened  period,  are  each  a  couple  of  inches 
or  'more  in  diameter.  The  disc  is  yellow,  and 
the  ray  florets  white.  This  species  requires 
the  protection  of  a  greenhouse  during  winter,  but 
in  summer  may  be  given  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  a  Chrysanthemum.  It  was  the  subject 
of  a  Supplementary  Illiastration  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Chronicle  for  January  18,  1906.  A 
secoml  species,  Montanoa  bipinnatilida,  was 
given  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  RoA>al  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  December,  1907.  M.  bipinnati- 
fida  is  also  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  a  bolder- 
1,'rowing  plant  than  M.  mollissima.  Apart  from 
its  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  like  those  of 
the  firstnamed  species,  M.  bipinnatifida  is  a 
handsome  foliage  subject,  anid  is  ofteji  seen  in 
collections  of  sub-tropical  subjects  under  the 
name  of  Polymnia  grandis.     TT'. 


GREASE-BANDING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  simple  method  of  attaching  grease  bands 
devised  by  Mr.  J.  Boulding,  and  described  in  the 
Agricultural  Gazette  of  New  South  Wales,  will 
recommend  itself  to  those  of  our  readers  who 
practise  grease-banding  for  the  winter-moth.  As 
indicated  in  fig.  146.  the  pin  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  fastener  used  by  grocers  to  attach 
their  aprons,  and  the  diagram  will  explain  more 
readily  than  words  how  it  should  be  used.  With 
a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  file  the  bands  may  be  made 
<luite  easily,  and  would  find  employment  for  mem- 
bers of  the  garden  staff  when  the  weather  con- 
ditions were  unfavourahle  for  working  in  the 
open.  ^ 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harris^,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Early  2^ol  vines. — Vines  which  are  expected  to 
yield  ripe  Grapes  at  about  the  end  of  April  or  early 
in  May  must  be  placed  in  the  forcing  house  at 
once.  The  proper  house  for  this  early  forcing  is  one 
having  a  lean-to  or  hip-span  ix>of  and  a  southern 
aspect.  The  heating  apparatus  should  be  ample, 
so  that  sufficient  warmth  may  be  attained  at  any 
time  without  having  to  overheat  the  water  pipes. 
Artificial  heat  will  not  be  required  during  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks,  unless  the  weather  hap- 
pens to  be  very  cold,  and  even  in  that  case  it 
must  only  be  used  with  great  care :  the  atmo- 
spheric temperature  must  not  be  made  to  exceed 
50°  by  artificial  means  until  the  buds  are  show- 
ing signs  of  breaking  into  growth,  but  after  that 
stage  the  temperature  may  be  raised  to  55"^ 
or  60^,  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  The  pots  may  be  plunged  in  a  very 
mild  hot-bed,  consisting  of  leaves  and  short 
litter.  The  materials  should  have  been  pre- 
viously prepared  ^r  use  by  thorough  mixing  and 
turning  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  The 
vine  rods  should  be  tied  in  horizontal  positions 
along  the  front  of  the  house  till  the  buds  are 
bursting,  as  this  bending  will  assist  them  to 
break  evenly.     Much  care  must  be  exercised  in 


Fig.    146. — A    SIMPLE    CLIP    FOR    ATTACHING 
GREASE-BANDS. 

A,  the  wire  clip;    B,  the  clip  in  position;    C,  sbouing 
how  the  band   is  attached  by  n;eans  of  the  clips. 

applying  water  to  the  roots,  remembering  that 
the  vines  will  require  very  little  until  they  have 
made  s:>me  growth.  Syringe  the  roots  with  luke- 
warm water  once  or  twice  each  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  damp  the  walls  and  floors 
in  the  house  as  often  as  is  necessary.  The  best 
varieties  for  the  early  forcing,  in  pots  are  Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling. 

Early  vines  and  border.'^. — These  will  need 
similar  temperatures  to  those  recommended  fqr 
pot  vines,  and  the  date  fof  starting  them  into 
growth  will  depend  on  what  date  in  the  coming 
season  the  cultivator  wishes  to  obtain  ripe  fruits. 
Judgment  must  be  exercised,  however,  to  see 
that  the  wood  is  perfectly  matured  before  forc- 
ing is  commenced,  or  the  'resfults  will  be  dis- 
appointing. It  is  not  necessary  to  tie  the  rods 
of  old  vines  along  the  front  of  the  bouse,  as  these 
usually  break  into  growth  in  an  even  manner. 
At  the  same  time,  they  should  not  be  tied  to  tlie 
trellis  until  the  rods  have  been  given  another 
good  washing.  This  washing  should  be  done 
immediately  before  the  buds  burst  into  growth, 
and  more  than  ordinary  care  will  be  necessary 
to  prevent  the  buds  from  suffering  injury  in  the 
process. 

Fruit  trees  in  buds. — Those  trees  which  are  not 


needed  for  early  forcing  may  now  be  placed  in 
iheir  wintej-  quarters.  The  continued  rains  and 
absence  oi"  sunshine  have  been  unfavourable  for 
the  proper  maturing  of  the  wood  and  fruit-spurs. 
Therefore  it  will  be  advisable  to  place  the  trees 
in  a  position  where  they  will  be  somewhat  shel- 
tered ironi  heavy  raitis,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  Such  a  position  is 
found,  for  instance,  at  the  base  of  a  south  wall 
or  a  wall  facing  to  the  west.  The  trees  may  be 
placed  quite  closely  together  and  the  pots  plunged 
in  Bracken  or  leaves.  Any  trees  affected  with 
American  blight  should  be  placed  on  their  sides 
and  given  a  thorough  dressing  with  some  ap- 
proved specific  before  being  plunged. 

Fig  trees  at  present  out-of-doors  must  be 
brought  into  a  cool  house,  where  they  will  be 
protected  from  frosts. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Pruning  and  training. — These  important 
operations  should  be  proceeded  with  in  favour- 
able weather.  Although  the  ground  is  in  a  sod- 
den condition,  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  wall 
trees,  to  place  planks  where  the  operators  are  to 
stand,  and  thus  the  condition  of  the  soil  will  not 
be  much  affected,  whilst  some  degree  of  com- 
fort wiU  be  se<^ured  to  those  engaged  in  the 
wwk.  It  is  tjie  more  necessary  to  push  these 
operations  forward,  because  so  long  as  the  ground 
is  in  its  present  condition,  it  is  impossible  to 
plant,  or  even  to  root-prune.  If  the  ground  be- 
comes drier  the  pruning  may  be  left  for  a 
time,  and  all  available  strength  put  to  thi.' 
planting. 

Morello  Cherries. — Where  summer  pindiing 
and  pruning  are  systematically  practised  there  is 
not  much  winter  pruning  necessary,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  get  this  work  done  in 
the  summer ;  therefore,  advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  present  time  to  thoroughly  overhaul 
the  trees.  Pruning  should  be  commenced  in  the 
first  place  by  sawing  out  any  of  the  main  branches 
which  have  become  useless,  afterwards  going 
carefully  over  the  whole  of  the  tree,  cutting  out 
all  rough  and  useless  wood,  and  any  specially 
weak  shoots,  but  leaving  enough  fruiting  wood 
to  cover  the  space  when  trained  at  about  4  inches 
apart.  The  pruning  should  be  done  as  far  as 
possible  before  the  tree  is  altogether  loosened 
from  the  wall,  as  in  that  case  the  workman  can 
see  the  better  what  to  take  out,  and  what  amount 
of  wood  is  required  to  fill  the  space.  When 
Morello  Cherries  have  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  but  are  fairly  good,  healthy  trees,  much 
may  be  done  to  bring  them  into  a  creditable 
condition  in  a  shorter  period  than  is  possible 
with  most  other  wall-trained  fruit  trees.  In 
such  a  case  care  must  be  exercised  to  retain 
every  piece  of  young,  healthy  wood  to  take  the 
place  of  the  w-orst  branches,  which  should  be 
cut  out,  avoiding  the  extreme  of  removing  too 
many  in  one  season.  After  the  pruning  is  com- 
pleted, the  trees  should  be  unfastened  and 
given  a  thorough  cleansing  with  G*!shurst  Com- 
pound, or  some  other  reliable  insecticide,  used 
strictly  according  to  the  directions  published  by 
the  manufacturers.  If  nails  and  shreds  have 
been  used  as  the  means  of  training,  the  wall 
will  probably  require  stopping  with  cement,  as 
tiiese  holes  are  most  convenient  breeding  places 
for  insect  pests.  W'hile  the  trees  are  free  from 
the  walls  it  is  a  good  time  to  provide  the  latter 
with  wires,  as  was  recommended  in  a  recent 
Calendar. 

Sweet  Cherries. — These  require  a  totally  dif- 
ferent method  of  pruning  to  that  practised  with 
the  MoceUo.  Sweet  Cherries  produce  their  ft-uit 
on  spurs  formed  on  the  older  wood,  and  in  the 
case  -of  wall  trees  that  have  been  properly  tended 
during  the  past  summer,  very  little  pruning  will 
now  be  necessary.  If  the  tree  has  not  already 
filled  its  allotted" space,  about  12  inches  of  young 
wood  may  be  trained  in,  following  out  the  rnain 
branches,  according  to  the  system  of  training. 
The  trees  should  be  unfastened  and  cleaned,  as 
advised  for  Morellos,  taking  care  not  to  darnage 
the  fruit-spurs  during  the  process  of  cleaning. 
If  large  branches  are  cut  out,  or  the  knife  used 
unnecessarily,  the  disease  known  as  gumming 
will  most  "likely  cause  considerable  damage. 
If  the  trees  have  been  neglected  in  the  past  in 
the  matter  of  pruning,  proceed  very  cautiously, 
extending  the  cutting  out  over  a  period  of  at 
least  a  season  or  two. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W,  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sit  Hdmu.nd  G,  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Climhivg  plants  on  tree  f^tems. — Since  the  soil 
about  the  stems  of  large  trees  is  usually  so 
much  drier  than  land  exposed  to  the  weather, 
planting  of  climbers  in  these  situations  may 
be  done  at  the  present  time.  In  most  cases 
the  soil  will  need  to  be  trenched  and  manured. 
The  planting  should  be  done  at  a  distance 
of  about  3  feet  away  from  the  stem,  and  the 
roots  placed  with  their  growing  points  from  the 
tree,  the  object  being,  whilst  training  the 
growths  of  the  plant  up  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  to 
attract  the  roots  away  from  the  trunk  by  plac- 
ing manui-e  and  suitable  soil  where  it  is  wished 
that  the  roots  will  extend.  A  great  deal  can  be 
done  in  this  direction  by  perseverance,,  and  the 
effect  obtained  is  charming.  Many  varieties  of 
Roses  are  amongst  the  plants  best  adapted  fur 
this  system  of  gardening.  I  well  remember  the 
first  Crimson  Rambler  I  planted  at  the  base  of  a 
tree.  In  this  case  it  was  against  a  standard  plant 
of  Kcelreuteria;  the  second  season  the  effect  was 
excellent,  and  it  increased  in  subsequent  years 
as  the  Rose  grew  higher  and  higher.  Dorothy 
Perkins,  Rosa  Sinica,  Anemouceflora,  Euphrosyne, 
Debutante,  Helene,  Hiawatha,  Lady  Gay,  mac- 
rantha,  Una,  Thalia,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar, 
Queen  Alexandra,  Mme.  A.  Carriere,  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurteniburg,  and  White  Pet  are  suitable 
Roses  for  this  purpose.  The  chief  points  to  ob- 
serve in  cultivating  Roses  in  these  positions  is 
to  keep  them  perfectly  clean  and  well  supplied 
with  water  in  dry  weather.  In  addition  to 
Roses,  there  may  be  planted  Rubus  bambusarum 
and  R.  flagelliformis.  Some  species  of  Vitis  pro- 
vide brilliant  colour,  which  is  effective  even  at  a 
distance.  Such  species  include  V.  Henryana,  V. 
Coignetife,  V,  heterophylla,  and  V.  Labrusia. 
Then  there  are  Clematis  montana,  Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum  and  P.  multiflorum.  Hydrangea 
scandens,  Actinidia  chinensis,  A.  Kolomikta,  A. 
polygama,  Wistarias,  and  Tropaeolum  speciosum. 

Geiirral  work. — Clear  away  all  the  dead  and 
viecaying  material  from  the  herbaceous  plants, 
especially  such  annuals  as  have  flowered,  and 
any  weeds  there  may  be  in  the  borders;  the  few 
flowers  that  still  remain  will  then  be  more  effec- 
tive. Any  vacant  spaces  should  be  filled  in  with 
spring-blooming  plants,  such  as  Iris,  Ranuncu- 
lus, late-flowering  Tulips,  Wallflowers,  and 
Myosotis  :  these  should  be  planted  carefully  when 
the  weather  is  dry.  Chrysanthemums  that  have 
already  flowered  may  be  cut  dow-n  to  the  ground 
level,  and  any  plants  lifted  for  stock  that  will 
be  required  for  that  purpose.  Those  remaining 
may  be  thrown  away.  In  the  cleaning  opera- 
tions be  very  careful  that  no  labels  are  taken 
away,  or  even  disarranged.  vSweep  and  roll  the 
Grass  verges  and  paths,  and  make  everything  ap- 
pear a.s  tidy  as  possible.  If  earthworms  are 
very  troublesome  on  the  lawn,  prepare  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  leaf-mould,  and  .sprinkle  this  finely 
over  the  Grass.  The  top-dressing  will  benefit  the 
Grass,  and  cause  the  worms  to  come  to  the  sur- 
face, when  they  can  be  collected.  Prune  any  de- 
ciduous trees  that  require  this  treatment.  On 
wet  days  take  the  opportunity  to  clean  the  tools 
and  machines,  examine  bulbs  and  roots  in  store, 
such  as  Begonias  and  Dahlias,  and  see  that  they 
are  placed  in  a  suitable  position  for  the  winter. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C,  Bartlett,  Gaiitener  to  iMrs.  I'okd,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Preparations  for  winter. — Any  pot  plants 
which  are  intended  to  remain  in  the  frame 
ground  in  the  open  .should  be  plunged  to  their 
rims  in  ashes,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
the  frost  breaking  the  pots.  Mats  and  other 
covering  materials  should  be  at  hand  ready  to 
place  on  the  nnheated  frames  when  frost  seems 
imminent,  and  it  is  as  well  to  place  similar 
coverings  on  cold  nights  on  the  glass  of  heated 
frames.  This  is  a  better  plan  than  increasing 
the  amount  of  fire-heat.  Water  should  be  spar- 
ingly given  to  plants  in  cold  frames,  and  the 
-mornings  of  fine  days  are  the  best  time  for  its 
application.  It  is  better  to  keep  the  plants  some- 
what on  the  dry  side,  for  when  their  tissues  are 
charged  with  moisture  plants  are  more  readily 
affected  by  low  temperatures.  The  amount  of 
sunlight  will  be  very  small  during  the  dull 
months  that  are  approaching,  therefore  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  let  the  plants  have  the 


benefit  of  what  little  there  may  be.  Although 
this  is  not  the  proper  time  to  undertake  the  an- 
nual cleansing  of  glasshouses,  it  will  be  as  well 
to  wash  the  glass  of  the  roofs  and  fronts  of  the 
plant-houses.  When  doing  this,  give  special 
aiteution  to  see  that  the  accumulations  of  dirt 
are  removed  between  the  glass  that  overlaps,  aa 
it  is  these  which  often  cause  drip  in  plant-houses. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  wash  the  outsides  of  the  glass  by  means 
of  a  hose,  for  if  this  is  not  done  the  deposits  of 
soot  and  matter  from  fogs  soon  shut  out  most  of 
the  light. 

Francoa  ratnosa. — This  plant  always  flowers 
best  w^hen  it  has  been  wintered  under  cool  con- 
ditions. In  many  gardens  in  warm  situations  in 
the  southern  counties  specimens  in  the  open  with- 
stand all  but  very  severe  frosts,  therefore  pot 
plants  may  be  wintered  with  safety  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  in  a  brick  pit,  which  should  be 
covered  with  mats  on  cold  nights.  For  the  next 
four  months  the  roots  should  be  kept  relatively 
dry.  A  few  well-grown  specimens  in  pots  of 
Francoa  appendiculata  are  useful  in  summer-time 
for  the  decoration  of  the  cool  conservatory. 

Dielytra  spcctabill?. — Although  known  in  gar- 
dens under  this  name,  the  plant  should  be  more 
properly  called  Dicentra  spectabilis.  It  forms  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  plants  for  forcing  into 
flower  in  the  early  spring.  To  obtain  the  best 
specimens  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  pot 
fresh  crowns  each  autumn.  Place  these  in  well- 
drained  pots  in  sandy  loam,  and  house  them  in  a 
cold  frame  until  they  are  required  for  forcing. 
When  brought  into  the  warm  house  they  should 
be  placed  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  and,  at 
first,  subjected  to  a  slight  amount  of  extra 
warmth,  which  can  be  increased  later 

Polygon aium  multifloruin. — The  common  Solo- 
mon's Seal  is  useful  for  forcing  purposes.  Good 
clumps  should  now  be  potted  in  ordinary  soil  and 
placed  in  a  frame  until  the  new  year. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  \'icary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elslree,  Hertfordshire. 

Broccoli. — This  important  vegetable  has  made 
abundant  growth,  but  it  is  of  a  gross  nature, 
being  sappy  and  immature.  In  the  event 
of  severe  weather,  the  plants  in  cold  and 
low-lying  districts  will  be  likely  to  suffer 
considerable  damage.  There  is  no  better  method 
in  protecting  them  than  that  known  as  layering, 
which,  if  done  properly,  will,  at  least,  save  most 
of  the  plants,  notwithstanding  severe  frost. 
Take  out  a  good  trench  at  one  end,  and 
heel  over  the  plants,  placing  their  heads  to- 
wards the  north ;  arrange  the  soil  evenly  and 
firmly  over  the  whole  of  the  stem.  The  slight 
check  caused  to  growth  will  be  beneficial  rather 
than  otherwise.  Let  the  work  be  completed,  if 
possible,  before  the  end  of  November.  Should 
unusually  severe  weather  occur,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  layering  by  strewing  over 
the  plants  some  light  material,  such  as  Bracken 
or  sti-aw  ;  a  very  little  covering  of  these  sub- 
stances will  suffice,  and  it  should  be  removed 
directly  the  weather  becomes  warmer. 

Pca.^. — In  gardens  where  there  are  conve- 
niences for  cultivating  early  crops  of  Peas  under 
glass,  seeds  should  be  sown  at  the  present  time 
in  well-drained  pots,  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter. 
The  compost  should  be  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam 
and  one  part  leaf-mould  or  manure  from  a  spent 
Mushroom  bed,  which  has  been  passed  through  a 
sieve.  To  every  bu.shel  of  this  compost  add  one 
5-inch  potful  of  bonemeal.  The  pots  should  be 
about  half  filled  with  soil,  and  twice  as  many 
seeds  should  be  put  in  them  as  it  is  intended 
to  cultivate  plants.  They  should  be  thinned 
out  to  their  proper  number  after  the  plants 
have  germinated.  The  seedlings  should  be 
earthed  up  as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the 
edge  of  the  pots.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  plants  in 
a  cool  house  or  nnheated  frame,  for  the  slower 
the  growth,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  the 
better  will  be  the  results.  There  are  many  varie- 
ties of  Peas  of  dwarf  and  medium  lieights  suitable 
for  tliis  method  of  culture.  The  best  are  those 
that  produce  large  pods,  and  liave  haulms  which 
attain  the  height  of  4  feet,  such,  for  instance,  as 
Early  Giant,  iEdwin  Beckett,  and  Early  Morn. 

Broad  Bcan.^. — If  the  earliest  Beans  are  treated 
in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for  Peas,  not 
forced  in  any  stages  of  their  L'rovvth,  but  allowed 


plenty  of  fresh  air  when  the  plants  are  in  flower,, 
they  will  give  satisfactory  returns.  Leviathan  is 
a  first-rate  variety  for  cultivating  in  this  manner. 

Parsnijys. — These  are  much  superior  in  flavour 
if  lifted  direct  from  the  open  ground  when 
needed  for  consumption.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
desirable,  in  case  of  severe  frost,  to  lift  a  stock 
of  roots  and  store  them  in  moderately  moist  sand 
or  ashes.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  cover  a  portion  of  the  bed  with  leaves  or 
long  litter,  to  prevent  the  frost  penetrating  into 
the  ground. 

Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. — These  roots  may 
now  be  lifted  and  stored  in  sand  or  ashes  under 
a  north  wall. 

Mustard  and  Cress. — Seeds  should  now  be 
sown  in  boxes  under  glass. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Tre\  ur  LawrencEj 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Ocelogyne  crlMcita. — This  species  and  its  varie- 
ties are  fast  finishing  their  growths,  and  the 
earliest  are  showing  their  flower-spikes.  During 
the  growing  season  Ccelogynes  need  considerable 
quantities  of  water  at  the  root,  but  at  the  pre- 
sent time  the  plants  should  be  kept  rather  drier. 
From  now  until  the  flowering  stage  tlie  plants 
should  be  given  periodical,  light  waterings  with 
weak,  liquid  cow-manure.  Where  a  number  of 
specimens  are  grown,  a  long  succession  of  flowers 
will  be  afforded,  particularly  if  some  are 
placed  in  a  slightly  higher  temperature  thaa 
others.  C.  elata,  C.  ocellata,  C.  barbata,  C. 
ovalis,  and  C.  elegans  should  now  be  developing 
their  flower-spikes ;  they  will  need  copious  water- 
ings  until   the   flowering   period   is   past. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — Varieties  of  this  species- 
will  now  be  finishing  their  growth  and  beginning 
to  show  the  flower-spikes  ;  the  plants  should  be 
kept  a  trifle  drier  at  the  roots  than  during  the 
growing  season,  but  on  no  account  must  the  new 
pseudo-bulbs  be  allowed  to  shrivel.  The  little 
check  they  will  receive  from  having  less  water 
will  cause  them  to  produce  their  flowers  more 
at  one  time  instead  of  altogether.  Lycaste 
Skinneri  is  best  potted  in  the  spring,  when 
growth  commences.  The  cool  house  is  a  suitable 
place  for  the  plants  during  winter,  so  long  as 
the  temperature  does  not  fall  below  50*^.  Keep 
the  leaves  well  sponged  with  tepid,  soft  water, 
so  as  to  prevent  an  attack  of  red  spidtr. 

Cyprljiedium. — Plants  of  the  Selenipedium 
section  of  Cypripedium,  as  C.  macrochilum,  C. 
grande,  C.  calurum,  C.  Sedenii,  C.  cardinale  and 
C.  leucorrhodum,  which  may  have  become  pot- 
bound,  should  be  afforded  larger  pots,  and  any 
overgrown  specimens  may  now  be  divided  and 
repotted  singly.  Put  plenty  of  material  in  the 
pots,  and  use  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  Osmunda 
fibre,  and  Sphagnum-moss  in  equal  proportions. 
Cut  the  Osmunda  fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss 
sufficiently  small  that  it  will  readily  incorporate 
with  the  loam.  To  keep  the  compost  porous  mix 
plenty  of  small  crocks  with  it.  Keep  the  surface 
of  the  soil  just  below^  the  rim  of  the  pot,  so  as  to 
allow  plenty  of  room  for  affording  water,  and  do 
not  press  the  potting  materials  too  firmly.  Cai*e- 
ful  watering  is  necessary  till  each  plant  is  estab- 
lished, after  which  the  roots  should  be  kept 
moist  at  all  times. 

Habenarla. — Among  Orchids  which  bloom  at 
this  season  is  Habenaria  pusilla,  better  known 
as  H.  militAris,  its  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  being 
widely  appreciated.  While  the  plants  are  in 
bloom,  keep  them  well  supplied  v.-th  water  at 
the  root,  but  when  the  leaves  begin  to  show  dis- 
coloration gradually  reduce  the  quantity,  so  as 
to  induce  the  drying  down  of  the  stems  and 
foliage  and  the  ripening  of  the  newly-formed 
tubers.  When  the  giowths  have  decayed,  the 
pots  should  bo  placed  on  a  dry  shelf,  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  light,  a  position  near  the  deciduous 
Calanthes.  while  those  plants  are  at  rest,  is  the 
best  place  for  tln'ni.  Although  in  a  dormant  con- 
dition, H.  pusilla  must  have  water  occasionally, 
or  their  tubers  will  slirivel.  Examine  them  once 
a  week,  and  afford  a  good  sprinkling  of  water 
from  a  fine-rose  watering-can  to  tliose  wliicli  are 
(iu.st-dry.  'J'lie  rare  H.  ugandie  and  H.  zam- 
besina,  being  now  in  full  growth,  recpiirc  the 
lightest  position  available  in  the  warm  house, 
and  plenty  of  water  should  bo  given  till  the 
flowers  are  fully  open  ;  afterwards,  and  during 
the  re.'iting  season,  treat  them  as  advised  for  H. 
pusilla. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEVIRNTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
l-liiiltiK,  41,  Welling-ton  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

'Local  News. — Conespondenis  wiU  greatly  oblige  by  sendiugtn 
the  Editors  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  brins  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  oj  plants 
for  ttanung,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wehing^ton  Street,   Covent  Carden,    London. 

Commumcatwns  should  be  written  on  ONt  side  only  of 
THE  PAPKR,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents.— 7"ft«  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

'Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  dtazi'ings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gaidens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jtowers,  trees,  S-c,  but 
tht-y  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newapafiers.—Correspotulents  setiding  neivspapers  should  be 
ca>e/ul  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  la- 
Nat.  Clirys.  Soc.  Executive  and  Floral  Corns,  meet  at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17— 

York  Chrys.  Sb.  (3  dayst.  Chester  Paston  Soc.  Chrys. 
and  Fruit  Sh.  (2  days).  Roy.  Meteorological  Soc.  meet. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  18- 

Scotlish  Hort.  Soc.  Chrys.  Ex.  in  Waverley  Market, 
Edinburgh  (3  days).  Barnsley  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days). 
Linnean  Soc.  meet.     Manchester  Chrys,  Sh.  (3  days). 

.-FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  19- 

Bollon  Chrys.  Sh.  (2  days).  Leeds  Paston  Soc.  Chrys. 
Exh.  (2  days). 

Average    Mean    Temperaturk    for    the    ensuing     week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 42-6°. 
■  AcTiAL  Temperatures; — 

London. ^Wednesday,  November  JO  (6  p.m.):  Max.  43"^; 
Min.  SS-^. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Ofifice,  41,  Wellington  Street 
Covent  Garden  London  —Thursday,  November  f1 
{10  A.M.):  Bar.  302;  Temp.  43^;  Weather- 
Sunshine. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  November  10:  Mas.  47"  Ire- 
land S.W. ;   Min.  39"  Yorkshire. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

TUESDAY— 

Nursery  Stock  at  Bury  Road  Nurseries,  Gosport,  by 
order  of  Executor  of  Mr.  W.  Legg,  by  Protberoe  &: 
Morris,  at  12. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Clearance  Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  BuIIhousen  Farm 
Nurseries,  Bisley,  by  order  of  Mr.  H.  Street,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  12. 

THURSDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12.  Roses,  Palms, 
and  Plants,  at  1.30,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by 
Protheroe  ili  Morris. 

Sale  of  Nursery  Stock  at  Thimbleby  Nursery,  Horn- 
castle,  Lines.,  by  order  of  Messrs.  W.  Crowder  &  Sons, 
by  Protheroe  and  Morris,  at  12. 

FRIDAY- 

Iiiiported  and  Established  Orchids,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


A  question  of  considerable  scien- 
The  Direct  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^g^  practical  import- 
Absorption  ...        '^     .     ,         _,'■ 

of  aiice     IS     discussed     by     Messrs. 

Ammonium  Hutcbinson    and    Miller,    of    tbe 

Salts  by      J^otbanisted  Experiment  Station, 
PIsintSi 

in  a  paper  which  appears  in  the 

current  number  of  the  Journal  of  Agricul- 
tural Science.  The  question  to  which  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Miller  contribute  a  decisive 
answer,  and  which  has  been  debated  inconclu- 
sively during  the  last  20  years,  is — are  green 
plants  able  to  take  up  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts? 

It  is  unquestioned  that  ammonium  salts^ 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  for  example — serve  to 
sr.pply  plants  with  nitrogen.  But,  since 
nitrifying  bacteria  are  present  and  active  in 
most  soils,  and  since  these  organisms  change 
ammonium  salts  into  nitrates,  only  direct  ex- 
periment can  determine  whether  the  ammo- 
Jiium    salts    supplied    to    the    soil    are    first 


changed  by  tlie  agency  of  these  organisms  to 
nitrates  or  whether  salts  of  ammonium  may 
be  absorbed  as  such  by  the  roots  of  plants. 

General  considerations,  as  well  as  previous 
experiments,  are  in  favour  of  the  view  that 
ammonium  salts  may  be  absorbed  directly. 
Thus  it  is  well  known  that  the  soil  under 
forests  is  deficient  in  nitrates,  and  hence  it  is 
assumed  that  the  trees  derive  their  supplies  of 
nitrogen  from  ammonium  compounds  formed 
during  the  decay  of  humus. 

The  experimental  grass  plots  of  Rotham- 
.sted,  manured  for  many  years  with  ammo- 
nium salts,  point  to  a  similar  conclusion  ;  for 
the  soil  of  these  plots  has  become  distinctly 
acid,  and  the  nitrifying  organisms  in  conse- 
quence much  reduced  in  numbers.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  the  nitrogen  which  the 
gra.ss  is  obtaining  is  that  of  the  ammonium 
salts  of  the  manure.  Inasmuch,  however,  as 
the  experimental  evidence  supplied  by  previ- 
ous workers  is  not  conclusive,  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Miller  have  carried  out  a 
series  of  experiments,  admirably  planned  and 
conducted,  to  settle  the  matter  once  for  all. 

The  experiments,  to  be  conclusive,  must  be 
carried  out  in  soil  or  sand  in  which  nitrifica- 
tion is  precluded,  and  it  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting part  of  their  work  that  the  authors 
named  iiave  succeeded  in  growing  various 
plants,  such  as  Wheat  and  Peas,  in  media 
from  which  bacteria  of  all  kinds  were  ex- 
cluded. The  seeds  were  first  sterilised  by 
means  of  mercuric  chloride,  they  were  ger- 
minated on  sterilised  agar,  and,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  the  seedlings  were  trans- 
ferred to  sterilised  culture  vessels  containing 
soil,  sand,  or  water,  to  which  either  ammo- 
nium sul[3hate  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  both,  was 
added. 

The  results  prove  that  in  the  cases  of  Wheat 
and  Peas,  plants  grow  just  as  ^'ell  when  sup- 
plied with  ammonium  salts,  under  conditions 
which  preclude  all  possibility  of  the  nitrifica- 
tion of  these  salts  to  nitrates,  as  they  do  when 
provided  with  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates. 

Incidentally,  Messrs.  Hutchinson  and  Miller 
make  an  ingenious  suggestion  to  account  for 
the  striking  fact  that  leguminous  crops  are 
so  much  richer  than  others  in  organic  nitrogen. 
They  observe  that  plants  supplied  with 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonium  salts  tend 
to  be  richer  in  nitrogen  than  those  which 
receive  nitrates.  They  suggest,  very  plausi- 
bly, that  this  is  due  to  the  ammonium  salts 
being  converted  readily  into  organic  com- 
pounds, such  as  asparagine,  which  substances 
will  not  interfere  with  further  absorption  of 
ammonium  salts  from  the  soil.  When,  on  the 
other  hand,  nitrates  are  supplied,  they  tend 
to  accumulate  as  such  in  the  tissues  of  the 
plant,  and  a  condition  of  equilibrium  between 
soil  and  plant-tissues  with  respect  to  nitrates 
being  established,  further  absorption  of 
nitrates  is  hindered. 

Applying  these  considerations  to  leguminous 
plants,  they  point  out  that  the  nitrogen  sup- 
plied to  the  plant  by  the  activity  of  the 
nodule-organism  is  probably  in  the  form  of  an 
ammonium  compound ;  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  asparagine  occurs  in  considerable  quan- 
tity in  the  tissues  of  the  root  neighbouring  on 
the  nodules ;  and,  therefore,  there  is  nothing 
to  hinder  the  absorption  by  the  plant  of  as 
much  combined  nitrogen  as  the  nodule  or- 
ganism is  able  to  provide. 

Lastly,  turning  to  the  practical  side  of  the 


question,  it  apper.rs  to  be  fairly  well  estab- 
lished that  not  all  crops  are  alike  in  their  pre- 
ference for  a  particular  form  of  nitrogen. 
Potatos  thrive  somewhat  better  when  sup- 
plied with  ammonium  salts.  Maize  and  Paddy 
Rice  prefer  ammonium  salts  during  their 
earl}"  stage  of  growth,  but  later  do  better  with 
nitrates.  Mangolds  and  Buckwheat  give  a 
better  yield  \ihen  supplied  with  nitrates  than 
when  provided  with  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Mustard,  Oats,  and  Barley  are  indifferent, 
growing  equally  well  with  nitrates  or  ammo- 
nium salt. 

Speaking  generally,  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  nitrogen  is  supplied  in  both 
forms.  This  last  point  deserves  to  be  empha- 
sised, for,  as  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Hall,  the  continued  and  exclusive  use  of  one 
or  other  of  the  two  chief  nitrogen-containing 
artificial  manures,  nitrate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  sets  up  unsatisfactory  soil 
conditions. 

We  welcome  the  work  of  Messrs. 
Hutchinson  and  Miller,  both  because  of  its  in- 
trinsic value  and  becau.se  it  is  a  manifestation 
of  the  energetic  manner  in  which  soil,  and 
other  researches  are  being  conducted  at 
Rothamsted  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
Hall.  We  should  like  to  see  the  inves- 
tigation extended  to  embrace  the  chief  garden 
and  field  crops,  and  would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  horticultural  colleges  should  carry  out 
the  work  on  the  lines  so  excellently  laid  down 
iu  the  paper  which  we  have  been  considering. 

It  should  be  the  function  of  a  station  such 
as  Rothamsted  to  deal,  as  it  does,  with  the 
broad  principles  of  the  sciences  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture.  It  should  be  the  function  of 
the  smaller  institutions  to  develop  in  detailed 
manner  the  discoveries  made  at  the  national 
station,  so  that  they  may  yield  the  maximum 
of  service  to  those  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
agriculture  and  of  horticulture. 


Our    Supplementary    Illustration.— We 

have  pleasure  in  illustrating  a  magnificent  plant 
of  Calanthe  Dominyi,  from  a  photograph  recently 
taken  in  the  collection  at  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  Calanthe  Dominyi  was  the  first  hybrid 
Orchid  raised  in  Europe.  It  was  first  recorded 
bv  Dr.  LiNDLEY  in  the  Gardeners'  Chroniclr, 
1858,  p.  4,  in  an  article  which  commenced  as 
follows :— "  On  October  28,  1856,  Mr.  James 
Veitch,  Jun.,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
brought  to  the  writer  of  this  memoran- 
dum a  flower  of  a  Calanthe  which  com- 
bined the  peculiar  hairy  forked  spur  and  deeply- 
lobed  lip  of  the  white  Calanthe  furcata,  with  the 
violet  colour  and  broad  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  of 
C.  Masuca.  One  might  have  said  that  the  flowers 
were  just  intermediate  between  the  two  in  all 
respects.  A  botanist  could  not  have  referred  the 
plant  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  those  two 
species.  Neither  on  the  other  hand  could  he  have 
regarded  it  as  a  new  species.  ...  It  appears 
that  it  had  been  raised  in  the  Exeter  Nursery 
by  Mr.  Dominy,  Messrs.  Teitch's  indefatigable 
and  very  intelligent  foreman,  between  C.  Masuca 
and  C.  furcata.  The  seed  obtained  in  1854  by 
crossing  those  two  species  was  immediately  sown, 
and  in  two  years  the  seedlings  were  in  flower.'" 
0.  furcata  is  a  w-hite-flowered  species  allied  to 
C.  veratrifolia,  and  C.  Masuca  has  mauve-tmted 
flowers.  The  flowers  of  C.  Dominyi  are  of  a  light 
mauve-purple  on  a  white  ground,  the  flowers 
varying  in  tint  with  age.  The  plant  requires 
to  be  grown  in  a  warm  rather  shady  situation, 
and  to  be  kept  moist  at  the  roots  throughout  the 
vear. 
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LiNNEAN  Society. — The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Thursday',  November  13.  Papers  will  be 
read  by  Mr.  W.  Wesche  on  "  A  New  Tipulid 
Sub  family,"  and  !\Ir.  J.  W.  BnowN  on  "  Fresh- 
water Rhizopoda  from  the  English  Lake  Dis- 
trict." 

National  Vegetable  Society. — The  com- 
mittee of  this  Society,  on  learning  recently  of  the 
intention  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to 
hold  a  Vegetable  Exhibition  next  October,  entered 
into  correspondence  with  the  Council  with  a  view 
to  holding  a  joint  exhibition.  The  Council,  how- 
ever, have  decided  that  there  are  material  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this,  seeing  that  such  a 
show  on  one  of  the  usual  Tuesdays  would  occupy 
the  entire  hall.  In  declining  the  proposal,  the 
Council  suggested  that  the  National  Vegetable 
Society  should  hold  its  exhibition  on  the  date 
fixed  upon,  namely,  Wednesday,  September  28, 
1910.  The  course  will  now  be  taken,  and  there 
is  evidence  that  the  exhibition  will  be  one  of 
importance. 


during  that  long  period  he  has  been  held  in  high 
esteem  by  gardeners  and  nurserymen.  JMany  of 
his  pupils  are  scattered  over  the  British  Isles 
and  in  the  Colonies.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Jas.  WnyTOCK  as  chairman, 
and  Mr.  A.  Chalmers,  6,  Melbourne  Place, 
Edinburgh,  hon.  secretary.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  subscription  list  should  close  on  Tuesday, 
November  30. 

Presentation    to    Mr.     Blackwell. — Mr. 

G.  Blackwell,  who  has  acted  as  honorary  sec- 
retary of  the  Pitsford  and  District  Horticultural 
Society  since  its  commencement  three  years  ago. 
and  who  is  leaving  Pitsford.  has  been  presented 
by  the  members  and  friends  with  a  purse  of 
money  in  recognition  of  the  valuable  service  he 
has  rendered  to  the  society. 

Fumigation  with  Cyanide.  — In  the  course 
of  a  compreliensive  account  of  experiments  car- 
ried out  in  the  Orange  plantations  of  California 
on  fumigation  by  means  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas, 


MR.    FRED.    W.    MOORE,    M.A.,    V,>LH. 


The  Importation  of  Potatos  from 
Brittany. — In  a,  note  on  the  shipments  of 
Potatos  from  St.  Malo  during  the  present  year, 
Jjt  Moiiileur  du  Jardiiiier  (October  20,  1909) 
gives  the  following  figures: — During  the  season 
44,000  cartloads  of  Potatos,  representing  50,000 
tons  (French),  were  brought  into  St.  Malo.  When 
it  IS  recollected  that  from  practically  every  one 
of  the  innumerable  little  ports  on  the  coasts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany  small  tramp  steamers, 
or  still  smaller  sailing  boats,  go  out  once  or 
twice  a  week  to  the  English  ports,  and  that 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  their  main 
cargo  is  Potatos,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  Potatos  which  come  to 
this  country  from  France. 

Testimonial    to    Mr.    James    Grieve. — It 

was  resolved  at  a  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  on 
the  2nd  inst.  that  suitable  recognition  should  be 
made  of  the  .lubilee  of  Mr.  .Iames  Grieve,  Red- 
braes  Nursery,  who  completes  50  years'  connec- 
tion with  the  Edinburgh  nursery  trade  this 
month.  Mr.  Grieve  entered  the  employment  of 
•  Messrs.   DiCKSONS  &  Co.   in  the  year  1859,  and 


.Mr.  R.  S.  WoGBURN  describes  an  improved  and 
simple  "  fumigation  generator,"  the  use  of  which 
he  strongly  recommends.  The  improvement  con- 
sists of  a  hinged  cover  of  stamped  copper,  whicli 
is  so  corrugated  that,  when  it  is  in  position  over 
the  top  of  the  fumigating  vessel,  the  fumes  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  the  acid  or  the  cyanide 
escape,  not  in  an  ujiward  direction,  but  more  or 
less  downward.  It  is  claimed  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  fumigation  is  far  more  complete  than 
\\  hen  the  gas  is  generated  in  the  ordinary,  open 
vessel.  The  full  report  of  these  experiments,  one 
item  only  of  which  we  refer  to  here,  should  be 
studied  by  all  interested  in  fruit  culture.  (See 
"  Fumigation  Investigations  in  California,"  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  BuUrtin  No.  79.) 

Publications  Received. — Journal  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  (October).  (R.  Clay  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  7  &  S,  Bread  Street  Hill,  Queen 
Victoria  Street,   E.G.) — Cape    Colony    To-Day, 

Issued  by  the  Cape  Government  l\ailway  Depart- 
ment. (Second  series.)  Illustrated. — Everybody's 
Story  Magazine.  No.  1.  A  monthly  magazine 
containing  complete  stories  by  Joseph  Hocking, 


David  Lyall,  Jessie  de  Home  Vaizey,  Ramsn.y 
Brereton,  Helen  H.  Watson,  and  others.  (Tlie 
Religious  Tract  Society.)  Price  iid— Prepara- 
tions for  Winter  fumigation  for  the  Citrus 
White  Fly,  by  A.  W.  Morrill  and  W.  W.  Yothers. 
Published  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Entomology. —  The  Gar- 
deners' Companion,  by  Selina  Randolph. 
(Mills  &  Boon,  Ltd,  49.  Whitcomb  Street. 
London,  W.C)  Price  2s —The  Gropes  of  New 
York,  by  U.  P.  Hedrick,  assisted  by  con- 
tributors. Pp.  564,  being  vol.  iii.,  Part  II.,  of  the 
fifteenth  annual  report  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Department  of  Agriculture.  (New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.)  —  Reports  on  the 
Botanic  Station,  Experiment  Plots,  and 
Agricultural  Education,  Antigua,  1908-9. 
(Imperial  Commissioner  of  Agi-iculture  for  the 
West  Indies  )  Price  BA.  —  Reports  on  the  Botanic 
Station,  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Experi- 
ment Plots,  Grenada,  1908-9.  (Imperial  Com- 
missioner of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies  ) 
Price  a.— Reports  on  the  Botanic  Station, 
Economic  Experiments,  and  Agricu  tural  Edu- 
cation ;  also  on  Agricultural  Instruction,  St. 
Kitts-Nevis,  1908-9.  (Imperial  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  for  the  West  Indies.)     Price  6d. 


MR.  F.  W.  MOORE. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  has  con- 
ferred upon  JFr.  F.  W.  Moore.  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  the  degree 
of  ]\r-A.  Honoris  Caii-^a ,  "  in  consideration  of 
his  high  scientific  position  and  of  the  valuable 
assistance  he  has  given  the  University  for  many 
years  in  connection  with  the  practical  examina- 
tions of  the  University."  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  IMr.  Moore's  work  in  the  various 
fields  of  horticultural  science  in  Ireland  this  re- 
cognition of  long  and  brilliant  services  will  afford 
great  satisfaction.  Mr.  Moore  holds,  and  has 
long  held,  the  first  position  among  Irish 
horticulturists.  He  has  made  Glasnevin 
famous  for  the  richness  of  its  plant  collections 
-tnd  the  excellence  of  their  culture,  Glasnevin 
now  occupying  in  Ireland  the  same  position  as 
a  teaching  school  of  horticulture  that  Kew  fills 
in  England.  As  Keeper  of  the  Gardens  Mr. 
Moore's  claims  to  respect  and  admiration  are 
undisputed,  and  Irish  botanists  and  gardeners 
are  proud  of  him.  It  is,  however,  outside  what 
may  be  termed  the  duties  of  his  office  that  Mr. 
i\Ioore  has  won  special  distinction.  For  years 
he  has  been  actively  engaged  under  the  Irish 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  the  promotion  of  high- 
class  fruit  and  vegetable-culture  among  the 
farmers  of  Ireland,  and  the  energy  and  enthu- 
siasm with  which  he  has  pursued  this  work  ars 
familiar  to  thnse  who  have  met  him  at  fruit, 
exhibitions  and  conferences  in  tliis  coiuitry  nr 
on  tours  of  inspection  of  our  best  fruit  farms  and 
nurseries.  Ireland  has  many  attractions  for  horti- 
culturists interested  in  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds, 
and  we  are  quite  within  the  mark  in  describing 
Mr.  ]\roor6  as  an  encyclopjedia  of  Irish  gar- 
dens and  their  contents.  It  has  become  the 
rule  for  visitors  to  Ireland  who  are  interested  in 
plants  to  proceed  first  to  Glasnevin  in  the  cer- 
tain belief  that  the  courteous,  genial  Keeper 
will  set  them  on  their  way  rejoicing.  If  tho 
occasion  justifies  it,  Mr.  Moore  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  personally  conduct  to  the  principal  places 
of  interest,  such  visitors  as  are  not  merely  on 
pleasure  bent,  and  fortunate  is  the  person  or 
party  that  he  accompanies,  for  he  knows  every 
plant  and  all  that  is  worth  knowing  about  it.  In 
liis  love  of  plants  Mr.  ]\[oore  is  more  artist 
and  gardener  than  botanist.  A  well-grown  speci- 
men is  ills  deliglit.  the  herbarium  specimen  hav- 
ing less  charm  for  him.  It  is  owing  to  this  love 
nf  healthy-living  plants  that  one  finds  in  tho 
(ilasnevin  Keeper  a  hearty  champion  of  the  prac- 
tical gardener.  Ho  has  no  patience  with  what 
is  known  as  class-room  gardening.  Anyone  who 
has  heard   Mr.   Moore  lecture  or  take  part  in  a 
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discussion  on  any  horticultural  question  could  not 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  his  great  knowledge 
and  thoroughness.  There  is  another  feature  of 
Mr.  Moore's  personality  which  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  namely,  his  geniality.  We  expect 
to  find  this  "  sunshine  of  life  "  in  all  Irish- 
men, and  in  Mr.  Moore  it  is  ever  present.  No 
one  can  be  dull  in  his  company.  A  day  among 
the  plants  with  Moore  is  sure  to  be  both  pro- 
fitable and  enjoyable,  and  an  hour  or  two  with 
him  after  the  day's  work  is  done  not  only 
brightens  the  mind,  but  it  also  gives  a  relish 
to  work  and  life.  Such  men  are  worth  a  place 
among  those  on  whom  distinctions  are  conferred, 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  an  academic  degree 
or  in  the  admiration  and  affection  of  their 
associates  and  friends.  In  this  respect  Moore  of 
Glasnevin  occupies  a  conspicuous  position  among 
British  and  Irish  horticulturists. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Apple  Hambledon  Deux-ans.— .4.  D.  (see 
p.  294)  cla.sses  this  variety  as  one  of  the  old  sorts 
"  still  widely  grown."  I  have  lived  within  six 
miles  of  Hambledon,  where  this  variety  origin- 
ated, and  have  never  once  seen  a  young  tree; 
but  i  have  known  many  to  be  chopped  down  as 
worthless.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  value 
this  Apple  possesses  is  its  long-keeping 
quality.  But  what  of  that?  For,  when  kept, 
the  Apple  is  comparable  to  dry  wood,  either  raw 
or  cooked.  It  is  a  useless  variety,  and  one 
that,  I  think,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  perpetu- 
ate.    E.   Mofi/neux. 

Oniuns. — In  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  ioi 
April  3  last,  p.  217,  a  method  of  growing  Onions 
for  market  was  described.  Being  interested  in 
the  yield,  I  have,  for  comparison,  weighed  my 
crop  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  on  April  2. 
From  4  rods  9  square  yards  I  have  920  lbs.  of 
good  bulbs.  The  bulbs  of  Al  and  Reading  Im- 
proved average  in  circumference  10  inches  to  12 
inches  each,  which  is  a  useful  size.  The  above 
weight  will  compare  well  with  the  transplanted 
bulbs,  giving  a  yield  of  200  lbs.  per  rod,  and  they 
are  produced  with  far  less  expense,  as  the  only 
labour  entailed  since  sowing  has  been  in  weeding 
and  hoeing.     G.  H.  H.   IF.,  Hants. 

Rose  Mrs.  Flight. — I  can  endorse  all  that 
is  said  about  this  Rose  in  your  last  two  issues. 
JMrs.  Flight  was  the  only  Rambler  that  did  any 
good  with  me  this  season.  I  have  about  half-a- 
dozen  pillars  of  it,  and  it  bloomed  and  grew 
splendidly  ;  indeed,  all  the  Ramblers  have  grown 
well  this  cold  and  wet  season,  but  the  others 
shed  their  buds  early  in  the  summer,  mostly 
from  chill  and  mildew,  and  scarcely  had  a  bloom 
of  any  sort  upon  them  iMrs.  F.  W.  Flight 
seemed  entirely  uninfluenced  by  a  season  that 
was  too  much  for  the  others.  It  is  a  wonderfully 
hardy  sort,  and  is  r.ot  nearly  sufficiently  well- 
known,  This  place  is  high  and  bracing,  with 
an  admirable  Rose  soil,  and  the  failure  of  the 
Ramblers,  with  this  notable  exception,  was  a 
surprise  to  rae ;  all  Roses  here  failed  to  open 
their  buds,  they  were  either  sealed  by  the  wet  or 
rotted  by  the  rain  and  cold,  yet  all  have  grown 
wonderfully.  Good  as  I  knew' Mrs.  F.  W.  Flight 
to  be,  it  is  even  lietter  that  I  thought  it.  Rohl. 
Peel  Sheldon,  Flimwell  Grange,  Hawkliur^t, 
Kent. 

National  Auricula  and  Primula  Society. 

— This  Society  was  established  in  1875.  and 
has  held  an  annual  exhibition  in  London  every 
year  since  that  date.  The  Society  consists  of  100 
members.  The  Auricula  has  existed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  for  upwards  of  300  years. 
Under  proper  treatment  the  plants  can  be  grown 
easily.  It  is  hoped  that  many  who  read  this  notice 
may  become  members  of  the  Auricula  Society. 
The  annual  subscription  is  5s.,  and  entitles 
members  to  a  ticket  for  the  Auricula  Sliow  and 
for  the  exhibition  of  spring  flowers  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Further  informa- 
tion and  schedules  of  the  exhibition  m?;/ 
be  obtaiaed  from  ^Ir.  T.  E,  Henw^ood,  16,  Hamil- 
ton Road.  Readini.    FlorUt. 


The  Royal  Botanic  Society's  Garln^ns. — 

It  has  become  a  matter  of  general  knoNvXdge 
that,  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  iSe 
position  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  become 
so  precarious  as  gravely  to  threaten  its  continued 
existence.  As  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Botanic  and 
Royal  Horticultural  Societies  of  many  years' 
standing,  and  writing  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  (of  which  Council  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  member),  I  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  a  letter  sent  by  this  latter 
Society  to  H.S.H.  the  Duke  of  Teck,  President 
of  the'  Royal  Botanic  Society  (of  which  I  give  a 
copy  below),  has  not  been  communicated  to  the 
Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Botanic,  though  I  be- 
lieve H.S.H.  the  Duke  intended  it  should  be. 
The  President  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  feel  that,  should  the  Regent's  Park 
gardens  come  to  an  end,  it  would  be  little  short 
of  a  calamity  both  to  the  great  gardening  in- 
terests of  the  kingdom  and  to  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
and  its  visitors. 

I  am  authorised  to  say  that  the  President  and 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are 
most  anxious,  if  possible,  to  come  to  such  an 
arrangement  with  the  Royal  Botanic  as  may  en- 
sure the  continuance  of  the  Regent's  Park  gar- 
dens for  the  future. 

I  am,  Sir,  faithfully  yours, 

H.A-ERT  J.  Veitch. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.W., 
November  9. 
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Royal  Horticultural  Society, 

Vincent  Square,  WestminsteFj  S.W., 
October  15,  1909. 

To  his  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Teck, 
G.C.V.O. — Sir. — The  President  and  Council  of 
this  Society  desire  me  to  address  your  Serene 
Highness,  as  President  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society,  in  regard  to  the  present  position  of  that 
Society.  They  have  been  given  to  understand  by 
reports  and  other  statements  appearing  in  the 
public  Press,  as  well  as  by  letters  and  other  pri- 
vate communications,  that  there  is  serious  dan- 
ger of  the  gardens  in  Regent's  Park  reverting  to 
the  Department  of  Woods  and  Forests  owing  to 
financial  difficulties.  Should  this  be  so,  and 
should  the  Royal  Botanic  cease  to  occupy  these 
gardens,  the  President  and  Council  of  this  So- 
ciety consider  that  it  would  be  a  real  misfortune 
not  only  to  the  Fellows,  but  especially  to  the  very 
importnnf  interests  of  British  horticulture,  and 
to  the  people  in  London. 

Under  these  seemingly  urgent  circumstances, 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
desire  me  to  say  that,  should  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  wish  it.  they  are  prepared  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  their  body  to  meet  a  committee  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  to  con- 
sider and  discuss  any  proposals  which  may  be 
made,  with  an  earnest  desire  to  help  in  securing, 
if  possible,  the  preservation  of  the  Regent's  Park 
gardens  for   horticultural  uses. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Serene  Highness's 
obedient  servant, 

W.    WlLKS, 

Secretary   Royal  Horticultural   Society. 

The  Hardiness  of  Nicotiana  (see  p.  298). — 
On  the  30th  ult.  we  experienced  10°  of  frost  at 
the  Roath  Park.  Cardiff,  and  plants  of  Nicotiana 
Sanderse  planted  on  a  south-west  border  have  es- 
caped undamaged.  We  have  just  destroyed  plants 
that  have  been  in  the  open  ground  since  the 
summer  of  1908.  The  stems  were  destroyed  by 
the  frosts  of  last  winter,  but  the  plants  grew 
again  on  the  return  of  summer.  The  roots  did 
not  receive  any  extra  protection,  neither  did  they 
occupy  the  best  of  positions  in  respect  to  drain- 
age and  lightness  of  soil.      W.   R. 

RiciNUS  COMMUNIS. — During  the  summer  o 
1908  we  planted  in  an  outdoor  situation  estab- 
lished plants  of  Ricinus  which  had  been  raised  in 
a  warm  greenhouse.  The  plant.s  flowered  and 
produced  seed  :  the  se^d  w'as  not  gathered,  but  it 
dropped  on  the  ground  beneath  the  parent  plants. 
This  year  several  seedlings  appeared,  the  seeds 
having  withstood  the  low  temperatures  of  last 
winter.  This  proves  that  these  plants  will  grow 
in  a  much  lower  temperature  than  is  usually 
afforded   them.      F.,   Eoath   Park,   Cardiff. 
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November  9. — The  weather  on  Tuesday  last 
was  beautifully  fine,  and  there  w:;s  a  good  dis- 
play \f  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  at  the 
meeting  held  in  the  Society's  Hall.  A  big 
group  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  hybrid  Begonias, 
shown  by  Baron  Schroder,  provided  a  brilliant 
display  of  colour  just  inside  the  entrance;  whilst 
on  the  other  side  of  the  doorway  was  a  showy 
group  of  Codiceuras.  At  the  platform  end  of  the 
Hall  a  magnificent  group  of  Ferns  was  showu' 
by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Sox,  and  another  remark- 
able exhibit  of  these  plants  was  seen  in  a  col- 
lection of  Nephrolepis  from  iMessrs.  H.  B.  May 
&  Sons*  nur.sery.  Many  pretty  exhibits  of  Car- 
nations and  Chrysanthemums  were  staged.  The 
Floral  Committee  conferred  three  Awards  to 
new  plants,  including  one  First-class  Certificate 
and  two  Awards  of  Merit. 

Exhibits  of  Orchids  were  not  so  numerous  as 
usual,  although  there  were  several  good  groups. 
The  Orchid  Committee  granted  two  Awards  c: 
Jlerit. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  had 
several  important  groups  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables to  consider,  and  there  was  some  excellent 
produce  in  the  competitive  classes  for  Potatos 
and  Onions. 

At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lecture  Room 
a  discourse  on  "  Some  Beautiful  Shrubs  "  was- 
delivered   by    "Slv.    Edwin    Beckett,    V.:M.H. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  :Marshall,  Esq.  {in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Chas.  T.  Druery,  Henry  B.  May, 
John  Green,  G.  Reuthe,  Jas.  Douglas,  W.  J. 
Bean,  Wm.  Howe.  E.  A.  Bowles,  Chas.  Dixon, 
H.  J.  Jones,  F.  Page  Roberts  (Rev.),  Chas.  E. 
Shea,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
Ed.  Mawley,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
W.  J.  James,  E.  T.  Cook,  Arthur  Turner,  James 
Walker.  J.  F.  McLeod.  J.  Jennings.  R.  C.  Not- 
cutt,  C.  R.   Fielder,  and  Chas.   Blick. 

A  large  floor  group  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  similar  to  groups  often  seen  at  flower 
shows,  was  exhibited  by  E.  H.  Brown,  Esq., 
Roehampton,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Bradford).  The 
exhibit  was  arranged  as  an  oblong.  A  tall  and 
choice  specimen  of  Kentia  Belmoreana  dominated 
the  back,  and  this  was  grouped  about  with 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  with  two  similar  but 
smaller  groups,  one  on  either  side.  In  the 
general  body  of  the  group  were  well-coloured 
Cordylines,  Codiseums,  Abntilons,  Begonias, 
single-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  Cyclamens, 
Primulas,  Richardias,  and  other  flowering 
plants.      (Siiver-gilt   Banksian   Medal.) 

Baron  Schroder,  Engleficld  Green,  "Kgham 
{gr.  Mr.  Ballantyne),  showed  a  large  number  of 
well-grown  plants  of  winter-flowering  Begonias. 
At  the  back  were  finely-flowered  specimens  of 
the  variety  Mrs.  Heal,  and  others  shown  were 
Success,  Ensign,  Elatior,  and  Winter  Perfec- 
tion. The  front  row  was  composed  of  large,  well- 
flowered  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
and  at  either  end  could  be  seen  the  white- 
flowered  variety  Turnford  Hall.  (Silver-gilt 
Banksian   Medal.  ) 

Lord  HiLLiNGDON,  Uxbridge  {gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Allan),  showed  a  batch  of  Carnations  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  variety,  iiiterspersed  with 
Cocos  Palms  and  Grevillea  robusta.  with  an  edg- 
ing of  Asplenium  bulbiferum.  In  the  back  of 
the  group  was  a  fine  plant  of  Lilium  nepalense 
carrying  several  of  the  yellow  and  cliocolate- 
coloured  flowers.  The  group  was  attractively 
staged,  and  the  plaiits  were  w'ell  cultivated. 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

A  batch  of  plants  of  seedling  Gesneras  was 
shown  by  Adeline  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Rick- 
mansworth  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Dickson).  The  plants 
bore  fine  inflorescences,  but  the  colour  was  re- 
stricted to  orange  shades.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

An  imposing  exhibit  of  Ferns  was  displayed 
by  Messrs.  J.  Hill  &  Son,  Barrowfield  Nurseries, 
Lower  Edmonton.  The  group  extended  the  whole 
width  of  the  building  at  the  end  opposite  the 
clock.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  great  number 
of  large  specimen  plants,  and  embraced  200 
varieties  and  species.  Some  of  the  more 
remarkable  plants  were  Acrostichum  viscosum, 
Davallia  polyantha.  a  large,  fine  specimen  ;  D. 
fijiensis  elegans,  Platycerium  grande,  Asple- 
nium  caudatum,  Adiantum   Hendersonii,  a   rare 
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species ;  Brainea  insignis,  with  coloured  fronds ; 
Lomaria  L'Herminieri,  some  of  the  fronds  being 
tinted  red;  Nephrolepis  exaltata  superba,  a  large 
plant  with  much  crested  fronds ;  Polypodium 
iriodes,  P.  giganteum,  and  of  tree  Ferns,  Also- 
phila  armata,  Dicksonia  (syn.  Cibotium)  Schiedei, 
L).  squarrosa,  and  Cyathea  insignis,  a  very  elegant 
species.  Of  Selaginellas,  the  new  S.  emiliana 
iiurea  and  S.  caulescens  were  handsome.  (Gold 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  Mat  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries,  Ed- 
monton, showed  a  handsome  exhibit  of  Nephro- 
lepis in  about  48  species  and  varieties.  The 
elegant  varieties  of  Nephrolepis  exaltata  were  re- 
presented by  such  fine  sorts  as  N.  e.  Amerpohlii, 
N.  e.  Whitmanii,  N.  e.  superbissima,  with  much 
crested  fronds,  the  pinnee  being  very  broad  ;  N.  e. 
elegantissima,  and  N.  e.  Piersonii.  Others  noted 
were  N.  rufescens  var.  Mayi,  with  upright-grow- 
ing fronds;  N.  Duffii,  N.  pectinata  concinna,  N. 
ensifolia,  with  long  plume-like  fronds,  but  not 
crested  ;  and  N.  acuta.  At  one  end  of  the  exhibit 
was  a  batch  of  plants  of  the  new  N.  e.  Marshallii, 
which  received  a  First-class  Certificate.  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Page,  Nurseryman,  Hampton,  made 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Carnations,  the  display 
being  one  of  the  brightest  in  the  hall.  Mr.  Page 
cultivates  these  popular  flowers  with  great  skill, 
and  the  blooms  on  this  occasion  were  of  his 
usual  high  quality.  There  were  many  plants  and 
vases  of  blooms  of  a  new  variety  named  May 
Day  (see  fig.  142,  p.  323),  with  pale  pink  flowers 
of  regular  shape.  Others  shown  well  were  Bea- 
con. Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  ■Mrs.  Chas.  Knoph,  a 
shade  deeper  in  colour  than  Mrs.  Lawson  ;  Pink 
Delight,  Beacon,  White  Enchantress,  and  Gover- 
nor Roosevelt.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cutbush  &  Sons.  Highgate.  Lon- 
don, N..  showed  an  attractive  exhibit  of  Carna- 
tions. All  the  popular  kinds  were  presented  in 
large  bunches,  including  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  T. 
W.  Lawson,  Winsor,  White  Enchantress,  Robert 
Craig,  The  President,  Enchantress,  Mikado,  Vic- 
tory, and  Rose  Dore.  Besides  Carnations,  thi;^ 
firm  exhibited  hardy  flowering  plants  and 
berried  shrubs.  W^e  noticed  pans  of  Iris  alata 
with  light-blue  flowers  and  I.  Vartanii  with  pale 
opal-blue  blooms.  Aconitum  septentrionale  is  a 
late-flowering  species  with  bluish-tinged  flowers. 
(Silver  Hanksian  iMcdal.) 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  displayed  a  number  of  vases  of  Carna- 
tions of  the  perpetual-blooming  type.  Especially 
good  were  those  labelled  Royal  Purple,  Winnona, 
Airs.  Crook  (a  seedling).  Rose  Pink  Enchantress, 
Rival  and  Britannia.  The  group  contained  many 
seedling  varieties  raised  at  Bush  Hill  Park. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  King's 
Road,  Chelsea,  showed  small,  pot  plants  of  single 
and  decorative  Chrysanthemums  as  a  table  ex- 
Jiibit,  and  an  imposing  batch  of  Codiseums 
(Crotons)  as  a  floor  group.  The  Chrysanthemums 
were  splendid  examples  of  good  culture,  each 
small  pot  containing  a  dwarf  plant  with 
numerous  well-developed  blooms.  There  were  26 
varieties  of  the  single  type  and  six  of  the  deco- 
rative kinds.  The  most  attractive  were  (single) 
Alice  Crate  (rosy-pink),  Atair  (white,  starry 
florets),  Bronze  Edith  Pagram,  Exmouth  (yel- 
low), Lillie  Godfrey  (blush),  Miss  Olive  Prater 
(white),  Snowstorm  (white),  and  (decorative) 
Caprice  du  Prititemps.  Kathleen  Thompson,  and 
White  Cap.  The  Codiasums  were  splendidly 
grown,  each  specimen  being  furnished  with  well- 
coloui'ed  foliage  to  the  base  of  the  stem.  The 
collection  embraced  no  fewer  than  40  varieties, 
with  broad,  narrow  or  spirally-twisted  foliage. 
Elspecially  fine  were  the  varieties  elegantissima, 
B.  Comte,  Emperor  Alexander  TIL,  W^arrenii, 
Hawkei'i.  Perfection,  and  Queen  Victoria.  (Sil- 
"ver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Sons,  nurserymen,  Nor- 
wood, displayed  several  new  varieties  of  single- 
flowered  Chrysanthemums  and  a  few  blooms  of 
large  Japanese  kinds.  Carrie  Fownes  is  a  pretty 
white  single  variety;  Alfred  Aylett  is  a  dark-red 
flower  of  this  type.  Amongst  the  Japanese 
bl&oms  we  noticed  White  Queen,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes  (a  remarkably  fine  vellow  flower).  Purity 
(white),  and  Francis  Jolliffe  (yellow). 

Messrs.  H.  Canneli,  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  decorative  and  single  Chrysanthemums. 
The  blooms  were  displayed  rather  formally  in 
triangular  bunches  on  wii-c  stands.  Very  pretty 
were  those  labelled  Honeysuckle  (an  appropriate 
name  for  the  variety).  Gaiety  (pale  terra-cotta), 
Oertrude    (white),    Red    Start,    Mrs.    G.    Bates, 


Mignonette  (a  curious  head  of  thread-like,  yellow 
florets),  and  Foxhunter.  A  vase  of  the  tiny- 
flowered  Pompon  named  Baby  was  interest).  , 
the  flowers  being  very  miniature.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

A  large  exhibit  of  single-flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  shown  by  Sir  D.  Gooch,  Bart., 
Chelmsford  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Wilkinson).  The  varie- 
ties embraced  most  of  those  in  cultivation,  the 
most  attractive  being  Altrincham  Yellow,  Lady 
Irichiquin  (reddish),  Roupell  Beauty,  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, Edith  Pagram,  White  Pagram,  Miss  il. 
Bird  (yellow),  J.  Stephenson  (pink),  and  Hilda 
Lawrence  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  VV.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  staged  a  group  of  decorative  and  single 
Chrysanthemums.  A  new  variety  named  Hilda 
Kathleen,  of  the  decorative  type,  has  Lidian  red 
florets  with  silver  on  the  reverse  side.  The  new 
bronze-coloured  Phosphorescens  was  noticed,  and 
other  desirable  varieties  seen  were  Mrs.  Buckbee 
(white),  Miss  Alice  Finch  (vinous  red),  Innocence 
(white,  single),  and  Dora  Hercombe  (pink, 
single). 

R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Graysmark),  showed  numerous  seedling 
Chrysanthemums  of  the  single-flowered  type. 
Collectively  they  formed  a  very  pretty  exhibit. 
Some  of  the  tiner  were  Iris  (white),  Miss  Iris 
Kingsley  (rose-pink),  and  Mrs.  J.  Turner  (rose- 
pink). 

Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  showed  a  small  group  of  bulbous  plants, 
principally  species  of  Crocus.  There  were  also 
plants  of  Nerine  corusca  major,  N.  FothergiUii 
major,  and  N.  flexuosa  alba,  well  in  flower. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
a  group  of  berried  plants,  with  variegated-leaved 
Ivies,  Eurya  latifolia,  and  Eleagnus  aurea  mar- 
ginata  interspersed.  Tiny  plants  of  Aucuba  and 
Skimmia  were  abundantly  berried. 

AW^ARDS. 

First-Class  Certificate. 
Nephrolepis  exaltata  var.  Marshal  Hi. — A 
stoloniferous  sport  from  N.  e.  Amerpohlii,  with 
much  finer  divided,  more  densely  plumed,  and 
broader  fronds  than  any  of  the  plumose  varieties 
of  N.  exaltata.  Some  of  the  fronds  were  14 
inches  across,  and  one  of  the  largest  specimens 
shown  had  a  spread  of  leaves  about  3  feet.  Each 
frond  was  like  a  dense  cushion  of  soft  moss. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  H.  B,  May  &  Sons. 

Awards  of  Merit. 

Begonia  The  Gem. — The  latest  and  best  of  the 
hybrids  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons, 
who  were  the  exhibitors.  The  parents  were  B. 
socotrana  and  a'  semi-double-flowered,  deep-rose- 
coloured,  tuberous-rooted  variety.  The  blooms 
are  semi-double  and  of  deep  carmine-rose  shade, 
about  the  size  of  those  of  Winter  Cheer.  The 
plant  carried  a  branched  inflorescence,  some  of 
the  blossoms  having  been  open  for  three  weeks. 

Chri/santhemvni  Linyivood's  Pride. — A  large, 
pale-pink,  single-flowered  variety,  with  a  bright- 
yellow  eye.  Raised  in  the  gardens  of  G.  Rigden, 
Esq.,  Inglefield  Green,  and  shown  in  Messrs.  J. 
Peed  &  Sons'  group.  , 

Orchid  Committee. 

Prei^ent :  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Messrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec).  Sir  Jere- 
miah Colman,  Bart.,  de  B.  Crawshav.  H.  Little, 
W^  Boxall,  J.  F.  Alcock,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  F.  J. 
Hanbury,  A.  A.  McBean.  W.  Cobb,  W.  H. 
HaU-her,  J.  Cypher,  A.  Dye.  C.  H.  Curtis,  H.  G. 
Alexander,  H.  A.  Tracy,  Gurney  Wilson,  Wilson 
Potter,  and  R.  Broonian-White. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim, Woodstock  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a  fine  group  of  upwards 
of  50  excellently-grown  plants  of  Vanda  ca?rulea, 
well  furnished  with  stout  spikes  of  blue  flowers. 
Arranged  with  them  were  a  good  lot  of  orange- 
scarlet  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  the  brown  and 
yellow  Oncidium  prcetextum  and  0.  Forbesii,  the 
whole  tastefully  arranged  with  graceful  Ferns, 
&.C.  Cypripedium  Troilus  var.  Lord  Nelson,  a 
very  fine  flower,  was  also  in  the  group. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  OoJidene.  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester  (^r.  Mr.  W.  C.  Price),  was  awarded 
a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  good  and  varied 
group  of  Cypripediums  containing  many  choice 
varieties.  The  novelties  in  the  group  were  C. 
HitchinssB  Oakdcno  variety,  a  largo  form  with 
fine,  white,  dorsal  sepal  with  spotted  lines  of  deep 


rose,  and  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  its  class ; 
G.  Arthurianum  pulchellum  Oakdene  variety,  the 
colouring  of  which  resembles  that  of  a  good  C. 
Thalia;  and  C.  E.  C.  Rogerson,  a  very  distinct 
flower,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal 
white,  the  middle  area,  magenta  rose,  and  the 
base,  of  a  peculiar  shade  of  green.  The  petals 
and  lip  are  yellowish,  tinged  with  purple. 

Lieut.-Cof.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  showed 
a  selection  of  fine  hybrid  Orchids,  including  Cy- 
pripedium Niobe-Leeanum,  with  white  dorsal 
sepal,  having  feathered  lines  of  rose-purple,  the 
petals  and  lips  yellow,  tinged  with  mahogany 
brown ;  C.  Dante  magnificum  (Euryades  X 
Charle-sworthii),  with  white  dorsal  sejaal  coloured 
claret-purple  at  the  base  and  with  similarly- 
coloured  blotches  above ;  C.  Rossettii  magnifi- 
cum, a  good  yellow  flower  with  emerald-green 
lines  on  the  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  Darius  (Charles- 
worthJi  X  Mrs.  Mostyn),  having  all  the  fine 
colouring  of  C.  Mrs.  Mostyn,  but  in  a  larger 
and  better  flower ;  and  LEelio-Oattleya  Corunna 
Westonbirt  variety  (see  Awards). 

Sir  Jeremiah  Colman,  Bart.,  Gatton  Park, 
Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  Collier),  staged  a  small  group 
containing  several  of  his  new  Cattleya  Portia 
ciprulea  (Bowringiana  lilacina  X  labiata  coeru- 
lea)  of  a  delicate  lavender  tint  with  slate-blue 
front  to  the  lip ;  the  pretty  purple-spotted 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mary,  Cirrhopetalum  cornutum, 
and  Dendrobium  eri*florum. 

H.  S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
]\Ir.  G.  E.  Day),  showed  Brasso-LEelio-Cattleya 
Tring  Park  hybrid  (B  Digbyana  X  L.-C.  callis- 
toglossa),  a  pretty  white  flower  tinted  with  rosy 
lilac,  first  shown  by  the  Hon.  Walter  Roths- 
child in  1904  ;  also  Sophro-Cattleya  Doris. 

Francis  Wellesley.  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hojjkins),  showed  Cypripedium  The 
Emperor  (Beckmannii  x  Sallieri),  a  large  yellow 
flower  with  much  of  the  spotting  of  C.  Sallieri ; 
C.  Fulshawense  giganteum,  and  C.  elatior  pul- 
chellum, a  pretty  flower  of  fine  shape,  and  differ- 
ing from  the  others  previously  shown. 

Mefesrs.  Charles  worth  &  Co.,  Hay  wards 
Heath,  staged  a  fine  group,  in  which  both  the 
hybrids  and  species  were  equally  well  repre- 
sented and  for  which  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  was 
awarded.  The  centre  was  of  Laelio-Cattleya 
luminosa,  and  other  Laelio-Cattleyas,  in  front  of 
which  were  Epidendrum  vitellinum  and  various 
Odontoglossums,  including  a  finely-spotted  O. 
nebulosum  and  some  very  promising  blotched  0. 
crispum  raised  from  seed.  On  one  side  a 
number  of  Cattleya  Phrygia  (Enid  x  Portia) 
were  very  effective;  Sophro-Laelio-Cattleya  Mara- 
thon, a  rich  piece  of  orange-red  colour ;  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Eros,  of  a  deep  claret  red  ;  and  Odonto- 
glossum  ardentissimum  xanthotes,  one  of  the 
best  white  Odontoglossums.  Others  noted  wero 
Cirrhopetalum  Mastersianum,  several  Bulbophyl- 
lums,  Ctelogyne  Veitchiana  (with  an  elegant  spray 
of  white  flowers),  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  and  a 
good  selection  of  Cypripediums. 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bu.sh  Hill  Park 
Nurseries,  Enfield,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  an  excellent  group,  in  the  centre 
of  which  were  two  good,  whi)(  Cattleya  labiata, 
the  variety  Louise  having  a  violet  blotch  on  the 
lip  like  C.  1.  Cooksonire,  the  other  having  the  lip 
of  a  lighter  tint.  Behind  them  were  a  fine  speci- 
men of  C.  Bowringiana,  good  C.  Hardyana,  and 
on  each  side  Cypripediums  and  various  interest- 
ing and  pretty  species,  including  Pleurothallis 
obovata,  lonopsis  paniculata,  Physosiphon  Loddi- 
gesii,  Lanium  Berkleyi,  and  various  Masdeval- 
lias,  Dendrobiums,  &c. 

Messrs.  J.  Cvpher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
group  of  Cypripediums,  which  included  a  selec- 
tion of  the  yellow  and  other  forma  of  0- 
insigne ;  C.  Minos  Young's  variety,  C.  Minos 
Veitchii,  varieties  of  C.  Actieus.  C.  Tityus 
superba,  and  C.  triumphans,  both  of  very  dark 
colour:  C.  Maudiie,  a  selection  of  distinct  ftirms 
of  C.  Fairrieaninn.  one  very  dark  variety  being 
specially  fine  ;  and  among  the  forms  of  C.  aurcum 
the  variety  giganteum  was  a  noble  flower. 

Mr.  E.  V.  TjOW,  Orchid  Nursery.  Vale  Bridge, 
H.-iywards  Heath,  wa.s  awarded  a  Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal  for  a  group,  in  wliich  were  several 
white  forms  of  Cattleya  labiata.  the  C.  labiata 
alba  Laura  being  of  pure  white,  with  only 
a  shade  of  Kulphur  yellow  in  the  tube  of 
the  lip.  C.  1.  Reedleyensis.  C.  1.  Amosiana,  C  \. 
XTlysseR,  and  C.  1.  Kromerie,  the  last-named  hav- 
ing a  lavender-blue  tint,  were  also  included ;  and 
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Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  alba,  D.  P.  Phyllis 
Jloore,  Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri  album,  On- 
cidiura  incurvum  album,  and  several  good  Cypri- 
pediuras,  &c.,  were  also  noted. 

J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  sent  a  fine  plant 
of  the  original  Cypripedium  Troilus  (iiiisigne 
Sanderae  X  nitens  Hyeanum)  with  three  large 
blooms. 

llonsieur  Meetens,  Ghent,  showed  a  small 
selection  of  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

R.  BROO.\I.iN-\VmTE,  Esq.,  Arddarroch,  Gare- 
lochead,  N.B.,  showed  a  number  of  fine  spikes 
of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  all  of  the  very  best 
type,  and  varying  from  pure  white  to  rose  and 
lilac-tinted,    some    being    blotched    varieties. 

G.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  Heatherfield,  Putney  (gr. 
;Mr.  McGregor),  sent  Odontoglossum  Jasper  (ama- 
bile  X  crispum  roseum),  a  prettily-spotted  flower 
tinged  with  rose  on  the  outer  parts  of  the  seg- 
ments. 

AWARDS. 
Awards  of  Merit. 

Lalio-Catthija  Corunna  Westonhirt  rar'iety, 
from  Lieut.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E., 
C.V.O.  (gr.  llr.  H.  G.  Alexander). — A  very  fine 
hybrid  of  dwarf  habit,  known  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  L.-C.  Ingramii  as  the  seed  parent, 
though  the  male  parent  is  unknown,  the  record 
having  been  lost.  It  may  have  been  Cattleya 
Hardyana.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size 
and  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright 
magenta  rose,  the  lip  glowing  ruby-crimson  with 
golden  lines  from  the  base. 

Lcdio-C'alllri/a  Baroness  Sihrixler  var.  Mine. 
Ilenriette,  from  Monsieur  le  Comte  Joseph  de 
Hemftinne,  St.  Denis  Westrem,  Ghent,  Bel- 
gium.— It  was  raised  between  a  fine  Lselio 
Jongheana  and  Cattleya  Trianie,  probably  of  the 
Backhousiana  section.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  bright  rose,  veined  with  purple,  and  the 
petals  bear  a  distinct  purple  feather  up  the 
middle.  The  lip  is  orange-yellow  with  a  ruby- 
purple  blotch  on  the  front  lobe.  In  colour  it  is 
the  best  of  the  cross  which  has  appeared. 

Fniit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

Present:  G.  Bunvard,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair): 
^d  Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  C.  G.  A.  Ni.x,  P.  D. 
Tuckett,  E.  Beckett,  H.  Parr,  W.  Bates.  A.  Dean, 
J.  Gibson,  W.  J.  Jeffries,  W.  Pope,  A.  R.  Allan. 
G.  Hobday,  J.  Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  W.  H. 
Divers.  G.  Wytlies,  C.  Foster,  W.  Poupart,  J. 
Vert,  H.  Hooper  and  H.  Markham. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  sent  cooked 
tubers  of  their  yellow-fleshed  Potatos  Golden  Ball, 
Golden  Nuggett,  Golden  Perfection,  and  Golden 
Star.  All  the  varieties  seemed  to  need  longer 
keeping  to  mature  :  the  best  were  Golden  Nug- 
gett and  Golden  Perfection. 

A  Cultural  Commendation  was  given  to  Mr. 
Hatch  (gr.  to  A.  B.  H.  Goldschmidt,  Esq., 
Cavenham  Park,  Suffolk)  for  a  choice  dish  of 
Veitch's  Climbing  French  Bean. 

Messrs.  J.  Veiich  &  Sons.  Chelsea,  sent  fruit- 
ing branches  of  their  autunni  Raspberry  Queen 
Alexandra,  to  show  its  late  cropping  qualities. 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  &  Sons  also  staged  a  collection 
of  25  dishes  of  Pears  grown  at  Tours,  in  France, 
the  exhibit  including  several  varieties  not  gener- 
ally known  in  this  country.  Four  of  these  were 
tasted  by  the  committee :  the  varieties  Beurre 
Six  having  soft,  delicious  flesh,  and  Beurre 
Cadelien  having  also  delicious  juicy  flesh  and 
rich  flavour,  were  the  best.  Besides  those  named, 
there  were  fine  examples  of  Triomphe  de 
Jodoigne,  Triomphe  de  Touraine,  Souvenir  de 
.Tules  Guindon,  Charles  Ernest,  President 
Drouard,  Tardive  de  Solesme,  Beurre  Bachelier, 
Le  Lectier,  and  others.     (Silver  Hogg  Medal.) 

W.  Voss,  Esq.,  Eastwood  Park,  Essex,  showed 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears.  The  best 
Apples  were  Lord  Derby,  Lemon  Russet,  Jlere 
de  Menage,  Warner's  King,  Scarlet  Pearmain, 
The  Queen,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Court 
pendu-plat.  The  best  of  the  Pears  were  Beurre 
Hardy,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Doyenne  Boussoch, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
(Silver    Banksian   Medal.) 

The  Duke  of  Rutland,  Belvoir  Castle,  Grant- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers),  showed  a  collec- 
tion of  42  dishes  of  Pears,  a  very  meritorious 
exhibit,  having  regard  to  the  district  and  the 
season.  Easter  Beurre,  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
Beurre  Fouqueray,  Charles  Ernest,  Beurre  de 
Jonghe,      Eniile      d'Heyst,      Beurre      Superfin, 


Doyenne  du  Comice,  Durondeau,  St.  Luke, 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Le  Lectier,  Mme.  Treyve,  and 
Beurre  d'Anjou,  w-ere  shown  in  creditable  speci- 
mens.    (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medals.) 

Messrs.  Felton  &  Sons,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, sent  two  very  fine  Orange  trees,  one  a  dense, 
heavily-fruited,  pyramid-trained  specimen,  the 
other  a  standard.  Both  were  in  10-inch  pots,  and 
from  6  feet  to  7  feet  in  height.  They  were  12 
years  old,  and  had  been  grown  from  pips  sown 
in  a  pot.  The  pyramid  plant  was  laden  with 
fine  fruits,  and  was  a  magnificent  healthy  speci- 
men.    (Cultural  Commendation.) 

Vegi'tables. — Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons 
staged  a  representative  collection  of  vegetables, 
in  all  some  50  dishes.  The  exhibit  included  good 
Onions  of  Ailsa  Craig,  Main  Crop,  Selected 
Globe  and  Blood  Red  varieties.  Cauliflower 
Autumn  Giant ;  Lyon  Leeks ;  Potatos  Bury 
Hill  Seedling,  Crimson  Beauty,  Ruby  Queen,  and 
Snowdrift;  Turnips  Red  Globe  and  Snowball; 
capital  Mushrooms ;  Carrots  iNIodel  and  Early 
Nantes :  Beets  Blood  Red,  Dewars  and  Mid- 
dleton  Park ;  also  Parsnips,  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Endive,  Celery,  Chicory,  Shallots,  and  various 
other  kinds.     (Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  staged  a 
superb  collection  of  Onions,  including  31  varie- 
ties. It  was  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  this 
vegetable  staged  at  any  exhibition.  The  varieties 
embraced  Ailsa  Craig,  Cocoanut  Selected,  Perfec- 
tion, with  fine  smooth  "  necks  "  :  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  Exhibition,  Al,  Giant  Rocca,  The  Sut- 
ton Globe,  Nuneham  Park,  Trebour,  Danvers  Yel- 
low, Long  Keper,  Magnum  Bonum,  Improved 
Reading  and  White  Silver  Cilobe.  Also  of  coloured 
varieties  Crimson  Globe,  Red  Rocca,  and  Globe 
Tripoli.  With  the  exception  of  one  dish  of 
Ailsa  Craig  variety,  all  were  pulled  from  the  open 
ground,  being  raised  from  seeds  sown  in  the 
middle  of  March.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

Competitive  Classes. 

Polafos. — In  the  class  for  12  dishes  of  Potatos. 
distinct,  there  were  three  exhibits.  A  superb 
collection,  staged  by  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welheck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  was  of  the 
highest  quality  ;  they  were  all  of  best  size  and 
shape,  being  clean  and  bright.  The  varieties 
were  White  City,  Superlative,  Supreme,  Windsor 
Castle,  Ideal,  Abundance,  Gladiator,  Ninetyfold, 
Epicure,  Reliance,  King  Edward  VII.,  and  Mr. 
Bressee. 

Countess  Cowper,  Panshanger,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Staward).  was  placed  2nd,  having  choice 
samples  of  Gold  Mine,  Triumph,  and  Dahneny 
Hero,  Crimson  Beauty  and  Yeoman. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  Potatos  there  was 
only  one  entry,  the  exhibitor  being  Mrs.  Davi- 
son, Berkhanisted  (gr.  Jlr.  A.  J.  Castle).  His 
white  varieties  were  Royalty,  Long  Keeper, 
Snowball  and  Goldfinder ;  and  coloured,  King 
Edward  VII.  and  Queen  of  the  Veldt.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded. 

There  was  also  one  exhibit  in  the  class  open 
to  trade  growers  for  18  dishes.  It  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Jas.  Carter  &  Co.,  Holborn,  and  in- 
cluded excellent  tubers  of  Royalty,  Long  Keeper, 
Goldfinder.  Monarch,  Early  Favourite,  Factor 
and  Snowball,  King  Edward  VII.,  Mr.  Bressee, 
Red  Emperor,  and  Invicta,  the  last  four  being 
coloured  varieties.  The  1st  prize,  a  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  I\Iedal,  was  awarded. 

Onions. — The  class  for  six  varieties  brought 
four  collections.  The  Hon.  Vic.iby  Gibbs,  A1- 
denham  House,  Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Beckett), 
was  well  first,  having  fine,  well-finished,  clean 
samples,  including  Sutton's  Selected  Long,  Ailsa 
Craig,  Magnum  Bonum.  Sutton's  Globe,  and  Im- 
proved Reading.  Mr.  C.  H.\tch  was  placed  2nd, 
having  large,  heavy  bulbs,  but  they  were  some- 
what spotted.  These  comprised  Main  Crop,  Ex- 
hibition, The  Globe,  Red  Rocca,  Ailsa  Craig, 
and  Cranston's  Excelsior. 


5s.  lid.,  and  the  expenditure  to  £456  4s.  9d., 
showing  a  deficit  of  £65  18s.  lOd.,  the  deDit 
balance  to  be  carried  forward  to  next  year  being 
£34  2s.  9d.  The  annual  exhibition  of  the  society 
held  in  August  last  was,  from  a  horticultural 
point  of  view,  an  exceedingly  good  one,  and  thfe 
financial  result  was  due  to  bad  weather  on  the 
last  day  of  the  show.  The  membership  of  the. 
society  unfortunately  continued  to  show  a  slight 
decrease.     The  report  w^as  adopted. 

A  communication  was  read  from  Mr.  George 
Hendry,  secretary  of  the  Aberdeen  and  North  of 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  intimating  that 
a  course  of  lectures  on  the  elementary  chemistry 
of  the  garden  was  te  be  given  by  Mr.  James 
Hendrick,  B.Sc,  F.I.C.,  lecturer  on  agriculturali 
chemistry  in  the  college,  commencing  on  Thurs- 
day, November  25,  and  that  a  course  of  lectures, 
was  also  to  be  given  by  jMr.  William  Dawson, 
B.Sc  .  lecturer  on  forestry,  commencing  oix 
Wednesday,  November  10.  After  a  discussior.. 
concerning  the  date  of  next  season's  show,  th& 
meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  oflicers. 


EOYAL   HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY 
OF   ABERDEEN. 

October  50. — The  annual  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  the 
iibove  date.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Burnett,  of  Powis,  chairman  of 
directors,  occupied  the  chair. 

The  chairman  submitted  the  annual  report  and 
financi.al  statement  of  accounts,  which  showed 
that  the  income  for  the  year  amounted  to  £390 


ASCOT    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  2.  3. — The  24th  exhibition  of  Chry-  h 
santhemums  and  other  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables was  held  in  the  Grand  Stand,  .\sc3t.    The 
President,  Sir   Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart., 
was  the  chief  prize-winner. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
arranged  with  suitable  foliage,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Sir  Edwin  Durning-Lawrence,  Bart. 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  Lane) ;  2nd,  Sir  Arthur  C.  Lucas, 
Heatherwood.  Ascot  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Sargant). 

Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence  won  the  1st 
prize  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  with  a. 
well-arranged  exhibit;  2nd,  E.  Iveson,  Esq., 
The   Charters,   Sunningdale    (gr.    Mr.    F.    Capp). 

For  a  group  of  non-disbudded  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Mr.  Iveson  was  awarded  the  Ist 
prize;   2nd,    Sir  A.   C.   Lucas. 

The  best  exhibit  of  miscellaneous  plants  was- 
shown  by  Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence,  who  staged 
a  very  pretty  group,  which  included  Orchids, 
Begonias  and  Crotons ;  Sir  A.  C.  Lucas  fol- 
lowed closely. 

The  best  collection  of  six  table  plants  were 
shown  by  Sir  E.  Durning-L.iwrence  ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Christie  Robston,  Windlesham,  Surrey;  and  the 
best  six  Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Sir  A.  C.  Lucas, 
in  a  strong  competition. 

Cut  Blooms. 

The  class  for  18  Japanese  blooms,  distinct, 
wa^s  open  to  all.  The  1st  prize  was  made  in» 
favour  of  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Frensham  Place, 
Farnham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Jloore),  who  had  fresh, 
large  flowers,  of  Mrs.  C.  Penford,  W.  F.  Lever, 
Mr.  F.  Prior,  Mrs.  W.  Knox.  Marquise  V. 
Venosta,  Reg.  Vallis  (grand),  J.  H.  Silsbury,  V- 
W.  Watson,  JNIiss  D.  Oliver,  iMiss  L.  Thorne. 
The  Lyon,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  G.  Mileham  (1908). 
— the  premier  bloom  in  the  show,  iMrs.  X. 
Davis,  C.  H.  Broomhead,  W.  Beadle  and  White 
Venosta;  2nd,  Jlrs.  Langworthy,  Holy  Port, 
Maidenhead  {gr.   Mr.   T.   W.   Broome). 

The  best  exhibit  of  18  Incurved  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, was  shown  by  IMrs.  Christie,  who  was 
also  awarded  the  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  1ft 
Incurved  and  18  Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  being 
the  only  exhibitor. 

C.  H.  Austin,  Esq.,  Englefield  Green  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  G.  Worsfield),  excelled  in  the  class  for  12 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  and  Mrs.  Lang- 
worthy  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  blooms  of  on© 
variety  with  perfect  specimens  of  Romance. 

Sir  E.  Durning-Lawrence  showed  the  best 
two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
whilst  the  best  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes 
were  shown  by  ilr.  C.  Cooper,  Suuninghill. 

E.  Iveson,  Esq.,  had  the  best  Pears,  Mr. 
Iveson  the  best  four  dishes  of  cooking  Apples, 
and  Hon.  Mrs.  Hill  the  best  dessert  .Apples. 

Exhibits  of  vegetables  were  numerous  and 
good.  Mr.  W.  Lane,  the  president's  gardener, 
showing  excellent  produce. 


CHELTENHAM   ROOT    FRUIT   AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3. — The  amuial  show  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Cheltenham  on  this  date. 
As  a  whole  the  show  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  these  exhibitions.  Chrvsantliemums 
generally  were  not  sufficiently  developed  to  b& 
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shown  in  perfect  condition,  and  while  some  ex- 
Iiibitors  were  able  to  stage  a  number  of  beautiful 
cut  blooms,  the  majority  would  have  done  better 
if  the  show  had  been  held  a  fortnight  later. 
Among  the  plants  for  table  decorations  were 
several  fine  specimens  of  Nerine  from  the  gar- 
dens of  Jlr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesborne,  Chelten- 
ham. 

The  1st  prize-winners  in  the  Chrysanthemum 
classes  included  Messrs.  H.  G.  Bennett,  H. 
Andrews,  E.  Adl-ind.  G.  W.  Restall,  H.  J. 
TiLLEY,  Winstone  &  Co.,  Mrs.  R.itcliff,  Miss 
Ad.\  D.wis,  and  Jliss  G.  Holder. 

Carnations  were  best  shown  by  Messrs.  H. 
Andrews  and  E.  T.  Leighton,  and  plants  by 
Mr.  H.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Ratclifp,  and  Messrs. 
H.  0.  Lord  and  F.  Taylor. 

A  silver  cup,  offered  by  the  Mayor  and  C'or- 
poration  of  Cheltenham  for  six  vai'ieties  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  the  open  classes, 
was  won  by  Air.  H.  G.  Bennett,  Royd  House, 
the  previous  holder  being  Mr.  ilayo.  A  cup, 
given  by  Mr.  J.  Simmons  for  the  best  dish  of 
dessert  Apples,  was  awarded  to  Major  Selwyn 
Payne.  Badgeworth  ;  and  a  special  money  prize 
for  the  best  Chrysanthemum  plant  in  the  show, 
given  by  Alderman  SkiUicome,  to  Mr.  G.  J. 
JIayo.  The  certificate  of  the  National  Chrysan- 
themum Society  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Fairfax 
Rhodes  for  a  vase  of  white  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums. He  showed  the  variety  Mrs.  Miller. 
A  certificate  went  to  Mr.  Hugh  Andrews. 
Cheltenham,  for  a  collection  of  cut  blooms. 


WARGRAVE  &  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'. 

November  3. — For  the  eighth  time,  the  annual 
flower,  fruit  and  vegetable  show  organised  by  the 
Wargrave  and  District  Gardeners'  Association 
was  held  in  the  Woodclyffe  Hall,  on  the  above 
date,  in  aid  of  the  gardening  charities.  This  year 
the  proceeds  are  to  be  given  to  the  Royal  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund.  The  exhibition  was  non- 
competitive. There  were  not  so  many  Chrysan- 
themums as  usual,  and  the  attendance  was 
not  so  large  as  could  have  been  wished, 
owing  to  counter  attractions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Exhibits  were  staged  by  those 
following :- A.  E.  Huggins,  Esq.,  Wargr.ive 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  D.  Turner);  C.  J.  D.  Eveleigh, 
Esq.,  Wilminster  Park  (gr.  Mr.  J.  T.  Blencowe) ; 
S.  C.  Davis,  Esq.,  Ramenham  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Tunbridge)  ;  A.  B.  Gill,  Esq..  The  Willows  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Pope)  ;  Mrs.  Noble,  Park  Place  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Powell)  ;  G.  Stanton,  Esq.,  Upper  Culham  ;  J.  \V. 
Rhodes,  Esq.,  Hennerton  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Haskett)  ; 
ilrs.  TufiKETT,  Yeldhall  ilanor  (gr.  Jlr.  Wm. 
George) ;  C.  S.  Henry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Parkwood  (gi-. 
Jlr.  C.  Anderson)  ;  Capt.  Coleridge,  Twyford 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Scott) ;  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Wells, 
Scarletts  Park  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Botley) ;  F.  W.  Nichol- 
son, Esq.,  The  Old  Vicarage,  Shiplake  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Shipley);  and  Mr.  Wm.  Bazeley,  The  Twy- 
ford Nurseries. 

DONCASTER   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3. — The  17th  annual  exhibition  held 
on  this  date  was  equal  to  those  that  have  pre- 
ceded it.  The  entries  were  about  an  average 
number,  and  the  attendance  was  satisfactory. 

The  stages  were  well  filled  with  excellent  pro- 
duce, but  the  centre  of  the  spacious  hall  would 
certainly  allow  of  larger  and  better  grouping 
effects. 

The  exhibits  in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chry- 
santhemums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants, 
showed  a  remarkable  lack  of  artistic  arrange- 
ment, for  instead  of  a  free  and  easy  natural  dis- 
play, a  stiff  and  perfect  face  of  colour  seemed 
to  have  been  the  aim  of  the  exhibitoj-s.  The  l^-t 
prize  exhibit,  from  J.  ^I.  Petch,  Nurseryman, 
Bridlington,  departed  a  little  from  the  stereo- 
typed method,  but  even  it  could  not  be  described 
as  graceful. 

Much  the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  for  effect  was  shown  by  F.  J. 
Montague,  Esq.,  Melton  Park,  the  predominant 
features  being  well-grown  plants  of  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  and  a  groundwork  of  .\dian- 
tums. 

Greatest  interest  centred  on  tJie  cut  bloom 
classes.  The  1st  prize  for  18  .Japanese  varieties 
was  won  by  Captain  Laycock,  Wiseton  Hall  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Murk). 

The    blooms    were   the  liest   shown,    but    coultl 


scarcely  be  termed  first-class  although  specimens 
of  Mrs.  W.  Knox  variety  were  of  exceptional 
merit. 

The  best  exhibit  of  12  Incurved  blooms  was 
shown  by  J.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Walkley,  Shef- 
field, who  had  compact  blooms;  "Buttercup" 
being  especially  well  represented. 

Exhibits  of  table  plants  lent  brightness  and 
beauty  to  the  general  effect,  the  1st  prize  being 
awarded  to  R.  J.  Stre.atfield,  Esq.,  Romington 
HaU  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Burroughs). 

For  the  collection  of  dessert  fruit  the  1st  prize 
W'as  obtained  by  G.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Howden, 
\orks.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Blakey),  whose  Gros  Colmar 
Grapes  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  were 
excellent. 

Good  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pearson  Grape  obtained 
the  premier  prize  for  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes ;  they  were  shown  by  F.  J.  Montague, 
Esq.,  Melton  Park  (gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Mason). 

Black  Grapes  were  best  shown  by  Alderman 
Chadwick  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Richardson),  in  good 
examples  of  Mrs.  Pince. 

Messrs.  Pennell  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  staged  an 
interesting  group  of  flowers,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. 


LIVERPOOL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  3,  4.— The  30th  autumn  show  was 
held  ni  St.  George's  Hall  on  these  dates. 
The  weather  was  unfavourable,  the  opening 
day  being  wet  and  misty. 

The  entries  were  considerably  below  the  aver- 
age in  number,  but  the  quality  of  the  exhibits 
was  good,  and  in  some  sections  highly  satis- 
factory. 

This  Liverpool  show  is  famed  for  its  trained 
plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  but  this  year,  owing 
to  the  unfavourable  season,  many  were  wanting  in 
perfection  of  bloom. 

A.  Earle,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Hitchman), 
showed  the  best,  four,  trained  plants,  and  the 
best,  single  specimen  flowering  plant.  L.  NoB- 
lett,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R.  T.  Bushell),  led  tor  three, 
trained,  single  Chrysanthemums,  and  he  also  had 
the  best  specimen  Pompon.  .John  Findlay,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Wharton),  had  the  best,  six  Chrysan- 
themum plants  tramed  to  stakes,  whilst  G. 
Nicholson,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Caunce),  excelled  in 
the  class  for  three,  and  i\Ir.  T.  Hitchman  for  one 
plant  trained  similarly. 

J.  W.  Wright,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Atkin),  was 
placed  1st  for  the  most  tastefully-arranged  group. 

Exhibits  of  cut  blooms  were  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
age at  these  shows.  In  the  "Challenge  Vase"  class 
the  competitors  mnnbered  six.  Sir  W.  H.  Tate, 
Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  Haigh),  champion  in  this  class  for 
three  successive  years,  won  a  similar  vase  out- 
right last  year,  and  again  on  this  occasion  he 
beat  all  other  competitors.  The  blooms  shown  by 
this  exhibitor  were  very  fine,  the  Japanese  varie- 
ties being  especially  good  The  best  were 
(Incurved) :  Buttercup.  Lady  Isabel,  Miss  F.  Ash- 
worth,  Boccace  and  Romance  ;  (Japanese) :  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Miller,  Chrys.  Montigny  (very  fine).  .1. 
Locke.  Algernon  Davis.  Sir  Frank  Crisp  and 
Lady  Talbot ;  2nd.  Sir  Gilbert  Greenall.  Bart. 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Goves)  ;  3rd,  Pantia  Ralli,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  Hunt). 

The  last-named  exhibitor  had  the  leading  18 
Incurved  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  12  varieties, 
and  Thomas  Clarke,  E.sq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Clarke), 
the  best  12  blooms  of  this  type. 

Miscellaneous  Plants. 

The  large  exhibits  of  Palms  and  Ferns  usually 
seen  were  absent,  therefore  the  show  was  some- 
what lacking  in  this  section.  Jlr.  T.  Hitch- 
man won  the  1st  prize  in  a  strong  contest  for  six 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  T.  Di.xoN- 
NUTTALL.  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Roberts),  staged  the 
best  four  Ferns.  R.  L.  Overton,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  R..J. 
Taylor),  won  the  1st  prize  for  three  Orchids,  hav- 
ing a  beautiful  sijecimen  of  Cattleya  Gigas  San- 
dene,  and  he  showed  the  best  single  specimen 
with  a  noble  plant  of  Cattleya  Mantinii,  about 
4  feet  in  diameter  and  cai'rying  27  spikes,  bear- 
ing 124  flowers.  In  addition  to  the  1st  prize,  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  was  given  to  this  fine  plant. 

Fruit. 

The  Earl  of  Deumy  (gr,  Mr.  E  F.  Hazelton) 
staged  the  premier  collection  of  fruit,  which  in- 
cluded white  and  black  Giapes,  a  Alelon.  and 
Aj)ples  and  Pea.rs  of  good  colour  and  finish.  The 
other    prize-winners    in    this    class    were    A.    11. 


Bright,    Esq.    (gr.    Mr.    J.    Skitt),    and    W.    L. 
Gladstone,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Elsworthy). 

In  the  Grape  classes,  Mr.  W.  Wilson  won 
with  highly-coloured  bunches  of  Black  Alicante; 
Mrs.  Kendall  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Anderson)  showed  the 
best  bunches  of  any  other  black,  having  Bar- 
barossa;  Mr.  J.  Honey  excelled  in  the  class  for 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  JMr.  Wilson  for  any 
other  white  Grape.  Jlr.  Hazelton  had  the  best 
four  bunches  of  Grapes,  staging  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Some  fins  exhibits  were  contributed  in  this 
section,  for  which  the  following  awards  were 
made  : — 

Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher 
for  a  fine  collection  of  Orchids  and  Mr.  J.  Lee 
for  a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears. 

Silver  Medals  to  Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  for 
Apples  and  Carnations ;  The  Liverpool  Orchid 
Co.  for  Orchids ;  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  &  Co.  for  Cy- 
clamen, Palms,  Ferns,  &c. ;  Mr.  W.  Rowlands  for 
Carnations,  Cyclamen,  he. ;  Mr.  H.  Middle- 
hurst  for  retarded  Liliums  and  Spiricas ;  .Messrs. 
C'librans,  Altrincham,  for  Pelargoniums  and 
('hrysanthemums,  and  Messrs.  Thos.  Da  vies  & 
Co.  for  Spiraeas  and  Ferns. 


BRISTOL    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3,  4.— This  society's  amuial  show 
was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Bristol,  on  these 
dates.  Although  excellent  from  many  points  of 
view,  the  exhibition  did  not  compare  favourably 
with  those  held  on  some  previous  occasions.  The 
chief  falling  off  was  in  the  classes  for  Chrysan- 
themums. Orchids,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
and  Ferns  were  all  well  showuT  while  fruits,  and 
especially  Apples,  Pears  and  Cirapes,  were  of 
much  merit.  Non-competitive  exhibits  were 
mimerous,  and  contributed  towards  making  the 
show  a  success. 

Chrysanthemums. 

In  tlie  class  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties 
in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties,  three  growers  com- 
peted. C.  Bailey,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pope), 
secui-ed  the  1st  prize  with,  'amongst  others,  good 
blooms  of  President  Loubet,  Norman  Davis, 
Splendour,  Mrs.  W.  Beadle,  R.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller,  Leslie  Morrison,  Mnie.  P.  Radaelli,  and 
Miss  A.  Lunt;  2nd,  W.  A.  Todd,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  G. 
Sutton),  who  staged  ;\Irs.  R.  Hoopei"  Pearson, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Dorothy  Goldsmith,  Leigh  Park 
Wonder,  and  R.  Vallis  in  good  form,  3rd,  D.  E. 
Taylor,   Esq.    (gr.    Mr.    T.   J.   Coote). 

In  the  class  for  12  blooms.  Dr.  J.  Cropper 
(gr.  Mr.  Baker)  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
well-coloured  flowers  of  Edith  Smith,  R.  Vallis, 
Norman  Davis.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lee.  Bessie  Godfrey, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Coster,  Mrs.  W. 
Beadle,  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  and  .losepli  Stoning. 
E.  Watts,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Woodward),  was  placed 
1st  and  Mr.  G.  Sutton  2nd. 

In  a  class  for  12  Incurved  blooms,  Mr.  BAKEa 
was  the  only  exhibitor.  He  staged  well-dc- 
\eloped  blooms  of  Buttercup,  W.  Pascoe,  W. 
Biddle,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce.  Mrs.  B.  Hankey,  Em- 
bleme  Poitevine,  Godfrev's  Eclipse,  May  Phil- 
lips, and  C.  J.  Ellis. 

Vase  Classes. 
For  six  blooms,  any  one  variety,  of 
a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  shown  in  vases  there 
were  two  competitors,  viz..  Sir  W.  H.  Davies 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  T.  Curtis)  and  Mr.  WooDw..\nD,  who 
were  awarded  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  respectively, 
each  staging  good  blooms  of  the  variety  .Mrs.  A. 
T.  Miller.  For  six  blooms  of  any  white  variety, 
the  1st  prize  went  to  Fhantis  T.vg.vut.  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Benfield);  2nd,  .Mr.  Woodw.vrd.  In 
a  class  for  one  bloom  of  any  variety,  there  were 
eight  competitors,  Mr.  Baker  taking  the  1st 
prize  with  a  specimen  of  .Mrs.  .-\.  T.  Miller,  and 
Jfr.  S.  Hemmings  the  2nd  prize,  with  the  .same 
variety.  Four  exhibits  were  staged  in  a  cla.ss  for 
six  vases  of  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
eivch.  Mr.  Pope  .again  secured  the  lead,  having 
good  flowers  of  Miss  .A.  Hamilton.  Mrs.  .\.  T. 
Miller.  Lilian  Cojipard.  President  Vigcr.  R.  Val- 
lis and  Miss  \.  Lunt.  l*"or  six  vases  of  singia 
Chrysanthemums,  each  containing  five  sprays> 
five  exhibits  were  staged,  the  best  blooms  were 
from  the  gardens  of  Lord  .lustice  Farwell  (gr. 
.Mr.  F.  Little);  2ml.  .Mr.  Benfield. 
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There  were  three  groups  of  Chrysanthemums, 
eacli  group  occupying  an  area  of  50  square  feet. 
Tlie  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  iMrs.  Stuckey  Wood 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  A.  Burt),  who  showed  dwarf  plants 
with  large  blooms  and  good  foliage,  arranged 
with  the  colours  well  blended,  the  group  being 
edged  with  Adiantuni  Fern  ;  2nd,  J.  Buckland, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Hunter) ;  3rd,  J.  M.  Dunlop. 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Price). 

Mrs.  St.  Vincent  Ames  (gr.  Mr.  Bannister) 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums and  ornamental-foliaged  plants  arranged  in 
a  space  of  50  square  feet.  It  consisted  of  a  fine 
collection  of  Chrysanthemum  relieved  with  Cro- 
tons.  Palms.  Eulalia  and  Grevillias,  edged  with 
Adiantum  Fern. 

Jlr.  E.  H.  Benfield  showed  the  best  Chry- 
santhemum bloom  (Mrs,  A.  T.  Miller)  in  the 
show,  and  thus  gained  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society's  Silver  Medal. 

Mr.  Benfield  was  1st  for  si.\  ornamental- 
foliaged  plants,  having  large,  well-grown  speci- 
mens of  Areca  lutescens,  Kentia  Forsteriana,  K. 
Belmoreana,  Croton  Williamsii,  and  Anthurium 
crystallinum ;  Mr.  Bannister  was  a  good  2nd. 
Mr.  Curtis  was  placed  1st  for  eight  plants  suit- 
able for  drawing. room  decoration,  and  Mr.  C.  J. 
Ellis  2nd,  whilst  for  six  specimen  Ferns,  ilr. 
Benfield  was  placed  1st  and  Mr.  Bannister 
2nd. 

For  a  group  of  Orchids  arranged  in  a  space 
of  6  feet  by  4  feet,  two  collections  were  staged. 
The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  A.  G.  Groves,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  Gostling),  whose  plants  consisted  chiefly 
of  varieties  of  Cattleya,  Lselia,  and  Cypripedium, 
and  Odontoglossum  grande.  Col.  H.  Cary  Bat- 
ten (gr.  Mr.  Spowage)  was  the  other  exhibitor. 
For  three  plants  Mr.  Curtis  was  placed  1st  with 
a  fine  variety  of  Cattleya  labiata.  a  good  variety 
of  Cypripedium  insigne,  and  Oncidium  varico- 
sum  Rogersii.  Mr.  Woodw.vrd  was  placed  2nd 
amongst  five  exhibitors.  For  two  plants  Mr.  A. 
E.  Mitchell  was  1st  and  Mr.  Woodward  2nd, 
and  for  one  plant  Mr.  Curtis  was  1st  and 
Mrs.  ViNER  2nd.  For  three  plants  of  Cypripe- 
dium insigne,  Mr.  Spowage  led,  followed  by  Mr. 
Gostling,  and  for  a  single  plant  of  the  type 
variety  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  Mr.  Curtis  was 
1st. 

In  the  decorative  classes  a  number  of  baskets 
of  autumn  foliage,  berries  and  grasses  made  a 
pleasing  feature.  Bouquet,  wreaths  and  sprays 
were  likewise  largely  shown. 


Fruit. 

Six  classes  were  provided  for  Grapes,  which 
were  well  represented,  although  in  but  few  cases 
vvas  there  any  variety  staged  in  first-rate  condi- 
tion. G.  A.  Gibes.  Esq.,  Tyntesfield  (gr.  Mr. 
Wilkinson),  was  a  leading  exhibitor. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  fruits  of  six  dishes, 
in  not  fewer  than  four  kinds,  there  were  four 
exhibits.  The  best  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son, who  had  Muscat  of  -Mexandria  and  Lady 
Downes'  Grapes,  Doyenne  du  Comice  and  Marie 
Louise  Pears,  Fearn's  Pippin  Apple,  and  Jubilee 
Melon;  2nd,  Mr.  Bakee. 

Mr.  Bannister  took  the  lead  amongst  five 
competitors  for  six  dislies  of  Pears  with  large, 
clean  fruits  of  Princess,  Doyenne  du  Comice. 
Charles  Ernest,  Fondante  de"  Thirriott.  Beurre 
Anjou,  and  Beurre  Diel ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Little. 
with  Beurre  Hardy,  Emile  d'Heyst,  and  Doyenne 
du  Comice  as  his  best  dishes.  For  four  dishes, 
Mr.  Little  won  the  1st  prize,  followed  by  Rev! 
Preb.  Lanpe  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Sambourne).  In  the 
class  for  one  dish  of  Pears,  Mr.  Baker  was 
placed  1st  for  the  variety  Doyenne  du  Comice  ; 
Mr.  P.  Thoday  2nd,  witli  same  variety,  and  Mr. 
Wilkinson   3rd.    with    Marie    Louise. 

Mr.  Pow  excelled  in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of 
dessert  Apples.  For  four  dishes  of  dessert  varie- 
ties, Mr.  A.  CUEP.Y  was  1st  with  hi.ghly-coloured 
fruits,  amongst  12  exhibitors.  Eighteen  dishes 
were  staged  in  the  single-dish  class  for  Apples, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Air.  C.  W.  Over,  being  1st  and 
2nd  respectively,  both  staging  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin. 

Mr.  G.  Pow  took  the  1st  prize  for  six  dishes 
of  culinary  Apples,  amongst  10  competitors  ;  2nd. 
Mr.  H.  Pow  ;  3rd,  Mr.  Curry.  For  one  dish  of 
culinary  Apples,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Jlr.  W.  P. 
IjANG  and  Mr.  Baker  took  the  four  prizes  in  the 
order  named,  each  with  grand  dishes  of  Peas- 
good's  Nonesuch. 


J  Vegetables. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  and  Messrs.  Webb  k 
Son  each  offered  prizes  for  a  collection,  the  1st 
prize-winners  being  Messrs.  C.  Bailey,  Bannis- 
ter, Baker,  and  Shepherd. 

The  prize  offered  for  the  most  meritorious  ex- 
hibit of  fruit  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  for 
his   1st  prize  collection. 

N0N-C0.MPETITIVE  Exhibits. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  to  non- 
competitive exhibitors  : — Gold — to  Messrs.  Jas. 
Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham ;  Silver-gilt — to 
Messrs.  Garaway  &  Co.  and  Messrs.  Parker  & 
Sons ;  Silver — to  Jlessrs.  Young  &.  Co.  (Chelten- 
ham), Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Brooks 
&  Kitley  (Bristol),  the  British  Columbia  Govern- 
ment, and  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Ellis.  W'eston-super-Mare. 


BATH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3,  4. — The  weather  was  unfavour- 
able on  the  opening  day  of  this  Society's  fifth 
annual  exhibition,  held  on  the  above  dates.  The 
exhibition  as  a  whole  was  a  success,  and  reflected 
credit  on  everyone  concerned.  The  Assembly 
Rooms  in  which  the  show  was  held  are  spacious, 
and  cou\'enient  for  the  purpose. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums  are  always  good 
at  Bath,  and  these  were  excellent  on  this  occa- 
sion, that  which  won  the  1st  prize  award  for 
T.  R.  Murray,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Robb).  being  es- 
pecially commendable.  The  quality  of  the  blooms 
was  superb,  and  the  style  of  arrangement  fault- 
less;   2nd,    Mrs.    Brown;  3rd.   Dr.   Paton. 

Major  DoHERTY,  who  is  usually  invincible  in 
the  group  contests  at  these  shows,  found  a  rival 
in  W,  Wailes,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  Pierce).  The  lat- 
ter, by  a  bolder  style  of  treatment,  gained  the 
highest  award. 

A  special  feature  of  these  shows  is  afforded 
in  the  staging  of  all  cut  blooms  in  vases,  mostly 
furnished  by  the  Society  and  of  uniform  height. 
Col.  Rolleston  (gr.  Mr.  Trimby)  staged  the 
best  exhibit  of  24  blooms,  all  of  which  were  fresh 
and  good.  His  best  examples  were  F.  S.  Vallis, 
J.  H.  Doyle,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli.  .Mme.  G.  Rivol, 
Miss  M.  Ware,  and  Rose  Pockett.  2nd,  W.  H. 
Tugwell,  Esq.,  Crowe  Hall  (gr.  Mr.  Parrott), 
who  had  slightly  smaller  flowers,  Jlrs.  Knox,  0. 
H.  Bromhead,  Mrs.  Greenfield  and  Mary  Mason 
being  his  best  blooms.  3rd,  R.  E.  Dickinson, 
Esq.    (gr.    Mr.    Beazer). 

Undoubtedly  the  finest  specimen  blooms  were 
the  12  shown  by  Mr.  Robb,  those  of  Mrs.  N. 
Davis,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Ladv  Talbot,  and  Mrs. 
Knox  being  very  fine.  The  2nd  prize  in  this 
class  went  to  G.  A.  R.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  (gr. 
E.  Pople),  who  staged  fine  flowers  of  Ladv  Hope- 
toun.  Magnificent,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller.  3rd, 
Mr.  Parrott,  who  also  staged  well. 

For  six  white  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties, 
Messrs.  Pople  and  Parrott  won  the  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  respectively,  but  their  names  were 
reversed  in  the  class  for  six  yellow  blooms. 

The  classes  open  only  to  members  were  well 
filled,  especially  that  for  18  blooms,  in  which 
Mr.  Roper  excelled,  and  again  in  the  12's, 
where  Mr.  Trimby  secured  the  1st  prize. 

Single  varieties  found  many  admirers.  R. 
Duckworth,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Sparey),  contributed 
such  good  sorts  for  1st  prize  as  "Miss  L.  Bird, 
Mrs.  B.  Fletcher,  Jliss  E.  Roberts,  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, and  Exmouth  Yellow. 

Bouquets,  epergnes,  table  decorations,  Carna- 
tions, and  vases  and  baskets  of  autumn  foliage 
and  berries  were   well  staged. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  made  a  good  show.  Grapes 
especially  being  above  the  average  in  quality. 
Mr.  W.  Marsh  showed  the  best  Muscat  "of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  winning  easily  from  Messrs. 
CooTE  and  Ashman. 

Mr.  Sparey's  handsc.-ne  clusters  of  Black  Ali- 
cante were  preferred  to  really  good  Gros  Maroc 
from  Mr.  Marsh,  Mr.  Coote  following  with 
the  same  variety. 

Major  Edgell  won  the  1st  prize  for  six  dishes 
of  Pears,  and  T.  C.arr,  Esq.,  with  even  finer 
specimens,  scored  in  the  single-dish  class. 

Apples  in  six  varieties  brought  a  good  entry, 
Jlessrs.  Evry,  Fishlock,  W.  A.  Hick-Dicken- 
SON,  and  Major  Edgell  sharing  the  prizes. 

No  fewer  than  20  collections  of  vegetables 
were  staged  in  the  several  classes  provided, 
and  keen  competition  resulted.  The  most 
successful    exhibitors     were    Messrs.     Horsell, 


Sparey,  Andrews,  Evry,  Howse,  Fitzgerald, 
and  Capt.   Gilling. 

Trade  exhibits  added  much  to  the  interest 
and  general  effect  of  the  show.  Messrs.  Black- 
more  &  Langdon  showed  Begonias  and  Carna- 
tions ;  Jlessrs.  Walters  &  Son,  Apples  in 
variety  ;  Mr.  Rowland  Adams,  Ro.ses  as  fresh  as 
in  summer  ;  Mr.  Milburn,  Weston  Nurseries,  and 
Messrs.  Cooling  &  Sons  each  staged  flowering 
plants  in  variety ;  and  Apples  from  British 
Columbia  showed  a  wealth  of  colour  with  great 
size. 

PORTSMOUTH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3,  4,  5.— An  average  display  for 
these  shows  was  seen  in  the  Town  Hall  on  "these 
dates.  The  entries  were  fcA-er  than  in  some  pre- 
vious years ;  but,  for  the  season,  the  blooms 
were  of  good  quality. 

Six  open  classes  were  provided  for  cut  blooms, 
many  open  to  local  growers  only.  The 
chief  interest  centred  in  the  class  for  36  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties. 
A  cup  valued  at  £20,  a  Gold  Medal,  and  £5  in 
money  constituted  the  premier  prize.  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  The  Grange,  Alresford  gr.  Mr.  E.  Gar- 
ratt),  won  this  prize  with  heavy,  if  somewhat  un- 
even, blooms,  that  were  well  staged.  Noteworthy 
specimens  were  Hon.  Jlrs.  Lopes,  JIarquis  of 
Northampton,  Bessie  Godfrey,  G,  Jlileham  1908, 
Splendour,  fienrv  Perkins,  W.  Beadle,  R.  Vallis. 
Lady  Talbot,  Rose  Pockett.  and  F.  S.  Vallis. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Adajis,  The  Strand,  Southsea,  was 
placed  2nd.  He  showed  admirable  blooms  of  J. 
W.  Jlolyneux,  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Jliller,  and  Lady  Talbot. 

There  were  three  entrants  in  the  class  for  24 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties, 
the  best  being  staged  by  Jlr.  W.  E.  Gill,  St. 
JIark's,  Florence  Road,  Southsea,  who  had  large, 
well-coloured  examples  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Lady 
Talbot,  Splendour,  Reginald  Vallis.  Marquise  V. 
Venosta.  and  Algernon  Davis.  2nd,  L.  J.  RoiG, 
Esq.,  Holly  Bank,  Emsworth  (gr.  Mr.  P.  J. 
Palmer). 

Incurved  varieties  were  poor.  Single-flovrered 
Chrysanthemums  are  usually  a  feature  at  this 
show.  For  12  varieties.  Mr.  C.  Johnston,  38, 
Walmer  Road,  Portsmouth,  won  the  premier 
prize  with  well-developed  blooms  of  Roupell 
Beauty,  Edith,  White  and  Bronze  Pagram,  and 
Jessie  Curtis. 

Jlr.  J.  Nance,  98.  Hampshire  Street,  Ports- 
mouth, won  the  1st  iirize  for  Pompon  varieties, 
with  desirable  blooms  of  such  sterling  varieties 
as  Black  Douglas,  W.  Sabery.  Jlaid  of  Kent, 
Perle  des  Beautes,  Harry  Hicks,  and  W.  West- 
lake. 

In  the  local  classes  there  was  spirited  competi- 
tion. For  12  Incurveds  and  a  like  number  of 
Japanese  blooms.  Jlr.  J.  Love,  2,  Bertie  Cot- 
tages, Park  Road,  Cowes,  was  well  ahead  of  his 
competitors  with  desirable  blooms  of  popular 
varieties.  Jlr.  CJill  was  placed  1st  for  12 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct.  Jlr.  J.  Love  occupied 
a  like  place  for  12  Incurved  varieties. 

The  best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  was  shown 
b,y  iSlr.  Gill,  who  made  an  effective  display. 

Several  decorative  classes,  restricted  to  ladies, 
created  much  interest,  and  showed  good  re- 
sults. For  the  best  dinner-table  decorated  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage,  Jlrs.  Sturt,  Stan- 
stead  Gardens,  Emsworth,  was  awarded  the  1st 
prize. 

Jliss  C.  D.  Burden,  17,  JIargate  Road,  South- 
sea, was  1st  for  a  basket  of  Chrysanthemums 
with   an  admirable   exhibit. 

W.  H.  JIyers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  House, 
Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Jlr.  G.  EUwood),  secured 
the  leading  prizes  in  the  vegetable  chasses  with 
excellent  produce. 

BIRMINGHAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM, 

FRUIT    AND    FLOEICULTURAL. 

November  9,  10,  11. — The  49th  annual  exhiui-, 
tion,  held  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  was  a  good, 
one,  when  allowances  are  made  for  the  un-' 
favourable  season.  Specimen  plants  of  Chry- 
santhemums were  rather  better  than  those  ex- 
hibited on  some  previous  occasions  ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, competition  in  these  classes  remains 
in  the  hands  of  only  two  or  three  exhibitors. 
The  plant  groups  showed  excellent  culture 
of  the  specimens,  and  skill  in  arranging 
them.  Competition  was  keen  in  some  of  the, 
classes  for  cut   flowers,   especially   in   the  large] 
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open  Japanese  classes,  in  which  Lt.-Col.  Beech, 
of  Coventry  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brookes),  showed  un- 
commonly large,  shapely,  xvell-coloured  flowers. 
The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  High- 
bury (gr.  Mr.  J.  Deacon),  was  successful  in  the 
local  classes.  New  classes  were  provided  for 
tree  Carnations  and  Begonias,  and  these  added 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  show.  Competi- 
tion in  the  Grape  classes  was  strong,  and .  the 
quality  of  the  fruits  very  good.  Pears  were  ex- 
tensively and  well  shown  ;  but  Apples  were  fewer 
than  usual  and  lacking  in  colour.  Vegetables 
have  seldom  been  seen  in  better  condition  at  Bir- 
mingham. Non-competitive  exhibits  were 
numerous. 

Specimen  Plants. 
Six  classes  were  provided  for  these,  and,  as  on 
previous  occasions,  the  principal  honours  were 
divided  between  E.  Mabtineau,  Esq.,  West  Hill, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  0.  Brasier),  and  J.  A. 
Kenrick,  Esq.,  Berrow  Court,  Edgbaston  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Cryer).  The  first-named  exhibitor  was 
awarded  1st  prizes  for  (1)  six  large-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  (Japanese  excluded),  (2)  three 
Japanese,  (3)  one  large-flowering  variety  (Japan- 
ese excluded),  (4)  one  Japanese,  and  (5)  three 
single-flowered  varieties.  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 
(gr.  iUr.  A.  Cryer),  was  2nd  in  each  of  the  above 
classes,  and  1st  in  another  class  for  six 
Japanese  varieties.  E.  Martineau,  Esq.  (gi-. 
Mr.  0.  Brasier),  was  2nd. 

Groups  of  Chrysanthemums. 

There  were  three  classes  for  these,  the  leading 
one  being  for  a  group  of  plants  occupying  a  space 
of  20  feet  by  12  feet.  Foliage  plants  were  ad- 
missible. The  1st  prize  of  £10  is  given  with 
the  William  Butler  Memorial  Silver  Cup,  the 
latter  to  be  held  by  tlie  exhibitor  during  the 
ensuing  year,  and  when  he  is  successful  in  win- 
ning it  a  third  time  it  becomes  his  property. 
Last  year's  winner,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.,  has 
won  the  cup  for  a  second  year  in  succession. 
The  exhibit  was  of  superior  merit  from  both  a 
cultural  and  artistic  point  of  view,  but  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  Mr.  Kenrick's  able  gardener,  Mr. 
Cryer,  was  allowed  a  "  walk  over  "  for  the 
second   time. 

The  next  class  was  for  a  similar  group, 
but  occupying  less  space.  Of  the  four  con- 
testants, T.  W'.  PiGGOTT,  Esq.,  Moseley  (gr. 
Mr.  R.  Bullock),  was  placed  1st  for  a  well- 
balanced  group  of  blooms  of  good  quality.  2nd, 
Hume  C.  Pinsent,  Esq.,  Harborne  (gr.  Mr.  G. 
Corbett).  This  exhibit  contained  some  very  good 
blooms.  3rd,  H.  Green,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill, 
Birmingham  (gr.  ilr.  L.  Fewkes). 

The  next  group  was  reserved  for  decorative 
varieties,  to  be  shown  as  grown,  on  a  space  of 
15  feet  by  10  feet.  Thinning  was  per- 
mitted,   but    not    disbudding    to    single    flowers. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Herbert,  Acocks  Green,  Birming- 
ham, was  the  only  exhibitor  in  this  class,  but  his 
group  was  rather  overcrowded. 

Blooms  Shown  in  Vases. 

The  principal  class  required  18  varieties  to  be 
shown  in  six  vases.  1st,  Lieut.-Col.  Beech,  Cov- 
entry (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brookes),  with  magnificent 
flowers  of  Bessie  Godfrey,  Splendour,  John  Peed, 
Rev.  R.  D.  Eves,  Lady  Talbot,  Mme.  G.  Rivol, 
O.  H.  Broomhead,  President  Vigor,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  Marquise  V.  Venosta, 
C.  H.  Totty,  Algernon  Davis,  Reginald  Vallis, 
Henry  Stowe,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Valerie  C4reenham, 
and  Mrs.  C.  Penford.  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden, 
Frome,  who  had  meritorious  flowers  of  F.  S. 
Vallis,  "  IMagnificent,"  and  ]5essie  Godfrey.  3rd, 
Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.,  Winchcombe  (gr.  Mr. 
John  R.  Tooley).     There  were  seven  exhibits. 

For  four  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Lieut.-Col.  Beech  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brookes) 
again  led,  with  massive  blooms  of  President 
Viger,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot,  and  John  Peed. 
2nd,  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  R. 
Tooley). 

First  prizes  for  (1)  a  vase  of  any  pink-coloured 
Japanese  variety  and  (2)  a  vase  of  any  yellow- 
flowered  Japanese  variety  were  also  awarded  to 
Lieut.-Col.  Beech,  who  showed  exquisite  flowers 
of  the  varieties  Reginald  Vallis  and  F.  S.  Vallis 
respectively. 

The  winning  vase  of  any  white  variety  cam© 
from  F.  E.  Muntz.  Esq.,  Umberslade,  Birming- 
ham (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster).  The  variety  was 
Mrs.   A.   T.    Miller. 

In  a  class  for  four  varieties  of  single-flowered 
Chrvsanthcnnnns.    there  were  six   entries.      1st, 


Mr.  A.  H.  Hickman,  Kidderminster,  with  large, 
bright  coloured  flowers ;  2rid,  Major  Everitt, 
Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  W.   Newton). 

The  best  exhibit  of  half-a-dozen  varieties  of 
decorative  Chrysanthemums,  six  sprays  of  each, 
was  sent  by  Mrs.  Chai-pell,  Wellesbourne  Hall, 
Warwick  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Parry) ;  2nd,  Major 
Everitt,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.   W.   Newton). 

The  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  M.P., 
Highbury  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Deacon),  was  awarded  1st 
prize  in  a  class  for  12  Incurved  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  each.  He  showed  excellent  flowers  of 
Buttercup,    Clara    Wells,    and    Mrs.    G.    Denyer. 

The  same  exhibitor  also  won  the  1st  prize  for  12 
distinct  Japanese  varieties  arranged  with  any  foli- 
age on  a  table  6  feet  by  3  feet,  as  well  as  premier 
awards  in  the  following  local  classes  : — (1)  Four 
vases  of  12  varieties  of  Incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums ;  (2)  two  vases  of  Incurveds,  three  blooms 
of  each  ;  (3)  12  Japanese  varieties ;  and  (4)  two 
Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each. 

In  a  class  for  single  Chrysanthemums  to  occupy 
a  table  space  of  8  feet  by  4  feet,  there  were  three 
good  exhibits.  1st,  Mr.  A.  H.  Hickman,  Kidder- 
minster, with  a  bright  assortment,  in  which 
Beauty  of  Airedale,  Grace,  and  Irene  Carr  were 
of  outstanding  merit;  2nd  F.  W.  Greswolde 
Williams,   Esq.,  Bromyard. 

Of  the  12  tables  decorated  with  Chrysanthe- 
mums, the  one  that  pleased  the  judges  most  came 
from  F.  E.  Muntz,  Esq.,  Umberslade  Hall,  Bir- 
mingham (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster),  and  consisted 
principally  of  single,  yellow  flowers,  sprays  of 
Selaginellas   and  crimson  Japanese  Acer  leaves. 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Cut  Flowers. 

A  feature  introduced  this  year  is  a  class  for 
tree  Carnations  arranged  on  a  table  20  feet  long 
by  8  feet  wide.  Cut  foliage  and  foliage  plants 
were  admissible,  as  well  as  any  kind  of  vase  or 
stand.  The  1st  prize  of  12  guineas  carried  with 
it  a  valuable  silver  challenge  shield,  the  latter  to 
be  held  by  the  winner  during  the  ensuing  year. 
It  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Waters,  Balcombe, 
Sussex,  with  an  arrangement  of  choice,  well- 
grown  flowers,  displayed  in  vases,  each  vase  con- 
taining one  colour  only.  Mr.  S.  Mortimer, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  who  was  placed  2nd,  had  an 
elegantly-arranged  group,  but  it  contained  fewer 
flowers  than  the  exhibit  that  gained  the  1st  prize. 

In  a  class  for  12  plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  grown  in  pots  not  exceeding  6  inches 
inside  measurement,  there  were  four  splendid 
exhibits.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  A. 
Hughes,  Esq.,  Knowle  (gr.  Mr.  W.  V.  Wall), 
for  bushy  plants  smothered  with  large  flowers  ; 
2nd,  J.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer). 

In  a  smaller  class  for  six  Begonias,  reserved 
for  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs.  F.  E. 
Muntz,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  S.  Foster),  beat  seven 
contestants  with  well-gixjwn,  nicely-trained  and 
flowered  specimens ;  2nd,  .1.  A.  Kenrick,  Esq. 
fgr.  Mr.  A.  Cryer),  who  was  awarded  1st  prize 
for  (1)  six  Palms.  (2)  three  Palms,  (3)  one  tree 
Fei'n  and  (4)  six  single-flowered  Primulas. 

The  Rev.  H.  Buckston,  Sutton  Hall,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  A.  Shambrook),  won  1st  prizes  for  (1) 
12  Cyclamen  and  (2)  six  Cyclamen.  In  each 
class  the  plants  were  profusely  flowered. 

Fruit. 

In  a  class  for  a  collection  of  British-gi*own 
fruits  arranged  on  a  space  of  40  square  feet 
there  were  two  exhibits,  the  same  number  as 
last  year.  The  1st  prize  was  awarded  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre),  who  showed  handsome 
^luscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Colman  Grapes  : 
Ribston  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch,  and  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling 
Apples  ;  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears  ;  also  Melons, 
Quinces,  &c.  2nd,  Lord  Biddulph,  Ledbury  (gr. 
Mr.  H.  Cotton). 

An  important  class  was  one  for  a  collection  of 
British-grown  hardy  fruits  displayed  on  tables 
12  feet  by  8  feet.  There  were  three  entries. 
The  1st  prize  of  £5  and  a  silver  challenge  cup. 
the  latter  given  by  Councillor  Bevins,  of  Hall 
Green,  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Powell,  War- 
ham,  Hereford,  who  now  wins  the  cup  outright, 
as  he  has  won  it  three  times  in  succession.  His 
best  dishes  consisted  of  well-coloured  Apples  and 
Pears.    2nd,  Jlr.  E.  W.  Caddick,  Ross. 

Grapes. 
For   six   bunches  of   Grapes  in  three  or  more 
varieties     £9     were    offered     in     three    prizes. 
1st,  Jlrs.  F.  Neeld,  Great  Malvern  (gr.   Mr.  F. 


Jones),  with  shapely  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, Appley  Towers  and  Black  Alicante  ;  2nd, 
Lord  Biddulph,  Ledbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Cotton). 

The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  cam6 
from  Hugh  Andrews,  Esq.,  Winchcombe  (gr. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Tooley),  who  showed  Black  Alicante 
in  wonderfully  good  condition  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of 
Harrington  (gr.  ilr.  J.  H.  Goodacre). 

The  JMarquis  of  Hertford,  Ra.gley  Hall  (gr. 
^Ir.  C.  Harding),  led  for  three  bunches  of  white 
Muscats  ;  2nd,  the  Earl  of  Harrington  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Goodacre.)  who  was  placed  1st  in  a  class 
for  white  Grapes  (Muscats  excluded). 

Mr.  C.  Winn  scored  in  the  local  class  for 
black  Cirapes.  and  the  Rt.  Hon.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, M.P.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Deacon),  led  in  the 
local  class  for   white   Grapes. 

Apples  were  not  largely  shown,  the  leading 
prizes  in  classes  for  (1)  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Apples.  (2)  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  (3) 
four  dishes  of  Pears  were  won  by  Lord  Biddulph 
(gr.  Mr.  H.  Cotton),  who  showed  nice,  even- 
sized,  well-coloured  fruits. 

Mrs.  Ames,  Westbury-on-Trym  (gr.  Mr.  W. 
H.  Bannister),  took  the  lead  in  a  class  for  eight 
dishes  of  Pears. 

Vegetables. 

In  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  class  for  nine  dis- 
tinct kinds,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree 
(gr.  y\\\  E.  Beckett),  who  showed  excellent  exam- 
ples of  Ailsa  Craig  Onions,  Tender  and  True 
Parsnips,  Solid  White  Celery,  Perfection  Tomato, 
Autumn  Mammoth  Cauliflower,  and  Prizetaker 
Leek;  2nd,  Mr.  Thos.  Jones,  Ruabon. 

Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  prizes  were  offered  for 
eight  distinct  kinds.  Mr.  John  Hudson,  Leices- 
ter, and  Earl  Spencer,  Northampton  (gr.  Mr. 
Silas  Cole),  won  the  1st  and  2nd  prizes  with 
excellent  collections. 

Prizes  were  offered  by  Robert  Sydenham,  Ltd., 
for  nine  distinct  kinds.  1st,  Mr.  T.  Jones, 
Ruabon,  with  a  meritorious  display ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  FOLKES,  Ampthill,  Beds. 

In  Messrs.  Sydenham's  local  classes,  1st  and 
2nd  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.  E.  Deakin,  Henry 
Mills,  and  J.  .4.  Kenrick,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Cryer)  respectively.  Prizes  were  also  offered  by 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson  in  five  classes  for 
single  dishes. 

AWARDS. 

Certificates  of  Merit  were  awarded  to  each  ot 
the  under-mentioned  subjects: — White  Incurved 
Chrysanthmum  H.  W.  Thorpe,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
\\\  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth ;  large  golden-yellow 
single  Chrysanthemum  Reginald  Godfrey,  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  ;  and  Begonia 
Clibran's  Pink,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Clibran  & 
Sons,  Altrincham. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Larffe  Gold  Medals  to  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons, 
Stourliridge,  for  fruit  and  vegetables ;  Messrs. 
Clibran's,  Altrincham,  for  vegetables ;  King's 
Acre  Nurseries.  Hereford,  for  fruit;  Messrs. 
GuNN  &  Sons,  Olton,  for  Japanese  garden; 
Messrs.  C!unn  &  Sons,  Olton,  for  floral  designs; 
Messrs.  John  Waterer  &  Sons,  Bagshot,  for 
hardy  shrubs;  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth, 
for  Chrysanthemums  ;  Messrs.  Y-A.TES  &  Son,  Bir- 
mingham, for  vegetables;  and  Messrs.  Wells  & 
Co.,  ^lerstham.  for  Chrysanthemums. 

Small  Quid  Medals  to  Messrs.  Laxton  Bros., 
Bedford,  for  fruit ;  Messrs.  George  Massey  Jt 
Son,  Spalding,  for  Potatos  and  Onions  ;  Messrs. 
Bakers,  Wolverhampton,  for  hardy  shrubs ; 
Messrs.  Richard  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for 
hardy  shrubs;  Messrs.  Hewitt  &  Co.,  Solihull, 
for  hardy  shrubs  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Wooi.man,  Shir- 
ley, for  Chrysanthemums. 

SlU-er-gilt  Medals  to  Messrs.  W.  H.  Simpson 
&  Sons,  Birmingham,  for  vegetables;  and  Messrs. 
Clibran  &  Son.  Altrincham,  for  Begonias. 

Silrer  Medals  to  Messrs.  Thomson  &  Sons, 
Birmingham,  for  vegetables;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison, 
West  Bromwich,  for  Ferns;  Mr.  A.  Godfrey, 
Stourbridge,  for  hardy  shrubs;  Messrs.  James 
Simpson  ,K:  Sons,  Harborne,  for  hardy  shrubs ; 
Messrs.  Rictl\rd  Smith  &  Co.,  Worcester,  for 
Begonias  ;  Messr.s.  James  Randall  &  Sons,  Shir- 
ley, for  Zonal  Pelargoniums;  and  Miss  Thomp- 
son, Handsworth,  for  Cactaceous  plants. 

/Iroiize  .^tedals  to  Councillor  E.  A.  Wilson, 
Edgbaston  (gr.  Mr.  A.  D.  Christie),  for  C'act.aco- 
ous  plants;  Messrs.  Bick  Bros.,  Olton,  for  Chry- 
saTithemums  ;  and  Messi's.  T.  li.  Grove  &  Son, 
SuttiDi  Ccildlield.  for  Prinnil.i  obconica.  i 
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PORT  OF  LONDOX  RATES. 

The  new  Port  of  London  Authority  has  now 
issued  particulars  of  the  maximum  rates  which 
it  seeks  to  be  empowered  to  charge  in  respect  of 
poods  coming  into  the  Port  of  London,  and  a 
few  particulars  of  the  rates  affecting  horticul- 
tural produce  may  prove  of  interest. 

Plants,  trees,  bulbs,  roots,  &c.,  are  liable  to 
r  rate  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton.  and  fresh  flowers  to  a 
rate  of  5s.  per  ton.  Artificial  or  dried  flowers 
are  chargeable  at  Id.  per  £1  value.  The  charge 
for  loam  is  4d.  per  ton. 

As  regards  seeds,  the  proposed  rates  vary  ac- 
cording to  their  nature.     They  are  divided  into 
four  classes  with  the  following  results  : — 
The  rate  for  seeds  placed  in  class  1  is  Is.  per  ton. 
..     2  ,,  Is.  6d.  „ 
,.  ,,  ■■     3  ,,  2s.  ,, 

„  ,,  ,.  ,.     4  ,,  2s.  6d.  „ 

The  following  table  will  show  in  alphabetical 
order  into  which  classes  the  various  seeds  fall. 


Class 

Class 

Af^ricuUura!. 

not 

other- 

Jaffa 

4 

wise    rated 

3 

Jamba 

2 

AUa    or    Alf 

alfa' 

3 

Jowaree 

4 

Algarovilla 

4 

Linseed 

2 

Alsike 

3 

Lucerne      ... 

3 

Aniseed 

4 

Lupin 

4 

Annatto 

4 

Madder      ... 

4 

Beniii 

Maw 

4 

Canary 

4 

Medicinal,      not 

other- 

Cardamon 

4 

wise   rated 

4 

Caraway    ... 

4 

Minette 

Castor 

2 

Mowra 

2 

Chicory 

4 

Muitard     ... 

3 

Cinnamon 

4 

Niger 

3 

C\  anings  ... 

I 

Net  otherwise  d 

escribed 

Clover 

3 

nr    rated 

4 

Cockle         ... 

4 

Oil    Seed   (East 

India)'! 

2 

Cocksfoot   G 

rass 

1 

Poppy 

2 

Colza 

2 

psylimum   ... 

3 

Coriander... 

4 

-"•uince 

4 

Cotton 

I 

'.ape 

2 

Croton 

4 

Ravison 

2 

Cumin 

4 

Rib    Grass... 

3 

Dodder 

Rubsen 

2 

Fennel 

4 

Rye  Grass... 

3 

Fenugreek... 

4 

Safflower    ... 

4 

Flax 

3 

Sesame  or  Sesamum  ... 

2 

For        expressing 

dii 

Soya    Beans 

4 

therefrom. 

not 

other- 

Stavesacre... 

4 

wise  rated 

3 

Sunflower    ... 

2 

Furze 

4 

Sursee 

4 

G'lrden 

1 

Tea 

4 

Gingelly     ... 

Teazle 

2 

Grass 

J 

reel 

2 

Guinea 

?. 

Timothy      ... 

^ 

H'^mp 

I 

Trefoil        ... 

3 

Indigo 

I 

Turnip        .,. 

2 

It  should  be  explained  that  the  above  rates  re- 
present the  maximum  amounts  which  the  Port 
of  London  seel;s  for  power  to  impose,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  at  first,  at  all  events, 
the  maximum  sums  will  be  charged.  These 
raites  are  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  dock  dues, 
and  it  is  iniderstood  that  fractions  of  a  ton  will 
be  charged  as  a  whole  ton.  Any  objections  to 
the  proposed  rates  sho'uld  be  lodged  without  de- 
lay.     H.  M.    V. 

WORKMAN'S  COMPENS.ATION  CASE. 
An  action  was  recently  brought  by  Emma  Bass 
in  the  Waltham  Abbey  County  Court  for  the 
death  of  her  husband  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  appeared  that  Thomas  Bass 
had  been  employed  as  an  under  gardener 
by  respondent.  IMr.  E.  J.  Wythes,  J.P., 
of  Copped  Hall,  Epping,  Part  of  Bass's 
duty  was  to  look  after  1,000  fowls  be- 
longing to  respondent.  Early  in  October  last 
year,  while  following  his  occupation,  Bass  was 
bitten  in  the  arm  by  a  cockerel.  Blood  poisoning 
set  in,  and  the  man  was  incapacitated  from  work. 
On  October  31  the  same  year  Bass  committed 
suicide  by  drowning  himself  during  a  fit  of  tem- 
porary insanity,  which  was  alleged  to  be  the 
direct  result  of  blood  poisoning  occasioned  by 
the  cockerel  bite.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
widow  claimed  £156  compensation.  Judge 
Tindal  Atkinison  gave  judgment  for  the  amount 
claimed,  with  costs. 


Nathan  Cole.— The  death  of  this  well-known 
gardener,  in  his  81st  year,  occurred  at  Exeter  on 
Tuesday,  November  2.  Jilr.  Cole  was  for  many 
years  engaged  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  his 
wcrk  on  TJie  Pot/al  J'ai-ks  and  Gardens  of  Lon- 
don, first  published  in  1877,  is  still  widely  read. 
J\lr.  Cole  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident  So- 
ciety, being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  society. 


SCHEDULES     RECEIVED. 


Winchester  Horticultural  Society's  twenty-seventh 
exhibition  of  Chrv^antheniums,  fruit  and  flowers,  to  be 
held  in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on  Tuesday  and  Wed- 
rip'^day,  November  Ifi,  17.  Hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Chaloner 
Sbenton,  CO,  Western  Road,  Winchester. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Arauc.ajiia  :  J.  W.  This  is  not  caused  by  fungal 
disease  or  insect,  but  is  due  to  some  unfavour- 
able detail  in  the  treatment  afforded  the  plant. 

Begonia:  G.  J.  Eehvorms  are  present  in  the 
roots  and  leaves.  Injecting  carbon  bisulphide 
into  the  soil  is  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of 
the  pest. 

Cucumbers  :  liev.  E.  There  is  no  disease  pre- 
sent in  the  Cucumbers.  The  cracking  has  been 
caused  by  excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots ;  the 
white  patches  are  due  to  bleaching  of  the 
erupted  skin  after  the  splitting. 

Mushroom  Bed:  WecHy  S'^tbscriher.  The  Toad- 
stool is  Clitocybe  dealbata,  a  kind  that  often 
overruns  Mushroom  beds.  The  spawn  of  the 
Toadstool  was  probably  present  in  the 
manure. 

Names  of  Fruits:  TT'.  L.  1,  Court  of  Wick;  2. 
Scarlet  Golden  Pippin  ;  3,  Sturmer  Pippin  ;  4, 
Pine  Golden  Pippin  :  6.  Tower  of  Glamis. — 
W  d'  S.  1,  Court-pendu-plat.— i;.  L.  1, 
Lane's  Prince  Albert;  2.  Harvey's  Wiltshire 
Defiance;  5.  not  recognised. — Leif/Ji.  1,  speci- 
men decayed;  2  and  4,  Beurre  Diel ;  3,  speci- 
men decayed;  5  and  6.  decayed. — Ati'^tin  d- 
Mr  A.  Prince  Bismarck. — P.  W.  Q.  1,  Calville 
Rouge ;  2,  known  in  Kent  as  Bastard  Blen- 
heim and  Beauty  of  Hants;  3,  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wellington) ;  4.  Lord  Lennox ;  5, 
French  Crab;  6,  Queen  Caroline. —  IK.  J.  B. 
1.  Ribston  Pippin;  2,  Stirling  Castle;  3,  speci- 
men decayed ;  4,  Northern  Greening ;  5, 
Small's  Admirable;  6,  Green  Woodcock:  7. 
Sturmer  Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants:  John  Maeers.  1.  Quercus 
Ccrris  var.  longifolia;  2,  Quercus  Cerris ;  3, 
probably  a  "Viburnum,  send  when  in  flower. — 
ir.  S'droch.  1,  Crataegus  Crus-galli  var.  ovali- 
fnlia;  2,  C.  coccinea  ;  3,  C.  orientalis. — 3/.  A'. 
Somerspt.  Coelogyne  Massangeana. — If.  0.  1. 
Aganisia  lepida ;  2,  Promena?a  .stapelioides  ;  3. 
Epidendrum  evectum ;  4,  Dendrobiimi  cilia- 
tum :  5.  Coelogyne  Parishii. — Enquirer,  1. 
Cobfea  scandens  (plant  annually,  the  winter 
will  kill  it)  ;  2.  flowers  decayed,  send  fresh 
specimen  ;  3,  AVeigela  hortensis  ;  4,  Choisya  ter- 
nata;  5,  Sedum  spectabile ;  6,  Euphorbia  Cypa- 
rissias ;  7.  Spireea  japonica  fsyn.  Bumalda)  var. 
Anthony  Waterer ;  8,  cannot  name  from 
leaves ;  9,  Olearia  Haastii ;  10,  Berberis  steno- 
phylla. — J.  G.  1,  Tamarix  gallica  ;  2,  Retino- 
s  jora,  pisifera  aurea  ;  3,  Sciadopitys  verticillata  ; 
4.  Cratsegus  coccinea. — Taff.  1,  Ceterach  ofh- 
cinarum  ;  2.  probably  Lastraea  Filix-mas,  only 
portion  of  frond  .sent;  3,  Osmunda  regalis  ;  4. 
Asplenium  trichomanes ;  5,  Asplenium  Ruta- 
muraria  ;  6.  Athyrium  Filix-foemina  ;  7.  Poly- 
stichum  an<j;ulare ;  8,  Athyrium  Filix-foemina 
corymbifera ;  9.  Asplenium  adiantum-nigrum  ; 
10,  Scolopendrium  vulgare  ;  11,  Lastrsea  spinu- 
losa;  12.  Polypodium  vulgare.- — Y.  B.  B.  1. 
Scolopendrium  vulgare  crispum ;  2,  Nephro 
lepis  Mayi ;  3,  Gymnogramme  ochracea ;  4, 
Gymnogramme  calomelanos ;  5,  Dennstjedtia 
davallioides  :  6.  Pteris  trenuila  ;  7.  Polystichum 
aculeatum ;  8.  Nephrodium  moUe ;  9,  Pteris 
l\Iayi ;  10.  Pteris  umbrosa  :  11,  Pteris  serru- 
lata;  12.  Maranta  Massangeana. — .7.  M.  G.  1. 
Epiphyllum  truncatum ;  2,  Sanseviera  Zey- 
lanica  (Bow-string  Hemp) ;  3,  Echeveria  re- 
tusa ;  4,  Acalypha  marginata ;  5,  Kalanchoe 
flsmmea  :  6.  Abntilon  Savitzii  ;  7,  Cupressus 
f  Linebris ;  8,  Liriope  (Ophiopogon)  striatum. — 
-9.  A.  1,  Pellionia  pulchra ;  2,  Pellionia 
Daveauana  ;  3,  specimen  insufficient :  4.  Lotus 
peliorhynchus ;  5,  Sempervivium  tortuosum 
variegatum. 

Right  to  Remove  Plants:  B.  ^V .  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  agreement,  we  are  afraid  you  have 


not  the  right  to  remove  the  plants  introduced 
by  yourself  gratuitously  to  the  collections  of 
your  employer.  It  is  only  fair  to  remember  that, 
whilst  the  original  plants  were  your  property, 
you  introduced  them  on  your  own  initiative, 
and  the  cultivation  since  afforded  them  has 
been  given  at  your  employer's  expense.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  possible  for  gardener  and 
employer  to  come  to  a  friendly  arrangement, 
whereby  the  enterprise  shown  by  the  gardener 
should  receive  recognition. 
Second  Gardener:  Raven.  We  do  not  know 
that  there  is  an  exact  difference  between  the 
meaning  of  this  term  and  that  of  "  Foreman," 
which  is  generally  accepted.  For  our  own 
part,  we  can  conceive  of  cases  in  which  a  second 
gardener  is  not  a  "  foreman  "  in  the  sense  of 
being  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
other  men  ;  and  others  where  a  foreman,  being 
one  of  several  foremen,  is  not  exactly  a  '*  second 
gardener.'' 
Solan UM  :  Cyclamen.  The  rust  or  sap-warting  is 
caused  by  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere. 
To  Destroy  Mealy  Bug:  J.  M.  D.  The  most 
eflective  means  of  destroying  this  pest  is  by 
fumigations  of  hydrocyanic  acid  gas.  Other 
remedies  that  can  be  used  with  success  include 
syringing  with  kerosene  emulsion  (if  used  in 
conjunction  with  a  sponge),  applications  of 
methylated  spirit  by  means  of  a  soft  brush,  and 
fumigations  with  nicotine  compounds. 
Tre-\tment  of  Clay  Soil  for  Plants  :  A^vh- 
ward  Predicament.  A  clayey  soil  can  be  im- 
proved by  incorporating  with  it  almost 
fresh,  strawy,  stable  dung,  sand,  coal- 
ashes  in  a  fine  state,  old  mortar,  rough  peat, 
partially-deeayed  tree  leaves,  or  any  other  ma- 
terial that  will  make  it  of  a  more  open  charac- 
ter. When  digging  such  land,  an  inch  or  so 
of  the  soil  below  the  first  spit  may  be  brought 
to  the  top  in  October  and  December,  and  left 
in  the  rough  state  as  dug,  so  as  to  be  exposed 
to  frost  and  air  during  the  winter.  When  dry 
enough  for  working  in  early  spring,  the  soil 
should  be  dug  over  to  the  depth  of  6  inches, 
thoroughly  incorporating  the  upper  layer  with 
the  lower  to  this  depth.  In  each  following  year 
a  little  more  of  the  lower  stratum  may  be 
brought  to  the  top  to  be  weathered,  and  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  lightening  substances 
added  to  the  whole.  If  a  portion  of  the  soil 
can  be  burnt,  and  then  broken  up  and  mixed 
with  the  upper  layer  it  will  have  a  very  good 
effect  in  making  the  soil  porous.  The  best 
method  to  carry  out  the  burning  or  charring 
of  such  soil  is  to  make  first  a  good  mass  of 
small  coal  and  wood  and.  setting  this  alight, 
to  gradually  add  to  the  conical  mass  alternate 
layers  of  clay  and  coal  to  a  height  of  5  to 
6  feet.  The  burninc;  will  occupy  from  four 
to  six  weeks.  Near  ths  bottom  of  the  heaps  a 
few  holes  should  be  left  to  acr^r^.  air  to  the 
burning  mass  as  is  done  in  making  charcoal. 
If  the  clay  land  is  undrained.  pipe  drains 
should  be  laid  4  feet  in  depth  and  25  feet 
apart,  and  following  the  slope  of  the  land, 
if  any ;  or  if  it  be  level,  a  fall  should  be 
given  to  the  drains,  and  a  good  outfall  drain 
provided,  by  which  means  the  land  will 
be  made  warmer,  drier,  and  more  readily 
workable.  As  the  red  clays  contain 
but  0.12  per  cent,  of  lime,  freshly-burnt 
lime  forms  a  good  dressing  for  such  soils. 
The  use  of  ballast  as  a  sub.'^tratum  in  cutting 
pots  or  pans  in  the  propagation  of  plants, 
will  be  found  of  value  in  the  striking  of  the 
following,  which  are  chiefly  soft-wooded  or 
succident,  viz..  Pelargoniums,  Cactaceous 
plants.  Ageratum.  Begonia.  Bromelia,  Coleus, 
Cotyledon,  Echeveria,  Euphorbia,  Poinsettia, 
Ficus.  Nerium.  Petunia.  Pereskia.  Sedum,  and 
Conifers.  The  material  should  be  broken  fine 
enough  to  be  passed  through  a  ^-inch  meshed 
sieve,  and  be  surfaced  with  silver  sand  to  the 
required  depth,  that  is,  ^  to  1^  inch. 

Tulips  Unhe.\lthy  :  J .  L.  Tlie  Eucharis  or  bulb 
mite  is  causing  the  injury. 

Communications  Recei  vcd.—C'on'^tant  Reader, 
L,  W.,  Nat.  Cbrvs.  Soc.-A.  D.-H.  Whit^ly— R.  W., 
Jun.-I.  R.  Ij.— W.  W.— F.  W.  C— F.  B.-E.  P.  W.— 
H.  S.  P.— A.  G.— E.  W.  D.  H.,  U-S.A -L.  C.-S.  Y.— 
A.  F.-J.  D.  G.-E.  M.-C.  F    B  — F.  KiUev— C.  T.  D.— 

F.  L..  Rus.-;ia-G.  H.  H.  W.— H  M.  V.  -H.  K -I.  J.— 
A.  S.  T.-J.  G   W.— W.  A.  C— W.  D.—  Rev.  D.  R.  W.- 

G,  F.— E.  C.  P.— E.  H.  J.— John  W. -M.  G.  A.— R.  P.— 
R.  J.  D.— W.  J.  M.— H..  K.— W.  T.  P.-  P.  E.— A.  B.  C— 
R,R.— C.  P.— W.  G.  B.—  Edmonson  Bios. 
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The  First   Home-raised  Hybrid  Orchid. 
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TILLED  AND  UNTILLED  SOIL. 

THE  operation  of  tillage  has,  foi-  its 
primai-y  object,  the  stirring  and  loosen- 
ing of  the  soil.  When  soil-particles  are 
iviassed  loosely,  as  in  a  tilled  field  or  garden, 
spaces  exist  between  them,  and  these  spaces 
])ermit  of  free  movement  of  air.  If  the 
particles  are  packed  together  tightly,  as  in 
jiasture  land  where  the  soil  cannot  I)e 
loo.sened,  there  is  comparatively  little  space 
between  the  particles,  and  consequently  the 
amonnt  of  air  in  the  soil  is  but  small.  All 
grass  land,  as  compared  with  that  under 
tillage,  is  insufficiently  aerated,  and  in  most 
cases  the  older  the  sod  the  less  well  ventilated 
ittis;  for,  as  time  passes,  the  soil-pai'tieles  be- 
come more  closely  packed.  The  ideal  .soil  may 
be  compared  to  a  sponge,  not  only  because  of 
its  capacity  for  holding  nutritive  solutions, 
but  because  of  its  permeability  to  air.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  high  productive- 
ness of  well-cultivated  soils  is  due  largely  to 
the  greater  amount  of  air  available  for  the 
roots. 

The  presence  of  air  ensures  both  oxygen  and 
carl)onic  acid  in  the  soil.  Oxygen  is  essential 
to  ihe  growth  and  well-being  of  the  roots  of 


plants,  no  less  than  to  the  aerial  parts. 
Carbonic  acid  plays  an  important,  though  in- 
direct, part  in  ensuring  soil  fertility  by  bring- 
ing inorganic  materials  into  solution  and  thus 
augmenting  the  supply  of  mineral  food- 
substances. 

Beneficial  micro-organisms  are  found  in 
greater  numbers  and  are  better  distributed  in 
a  cultivated  soil  than  in  compact  and  unculti- 
vated soils.  These  lower  forms  of  life,  like 
tlio  higher  forms,  are  profoundly  affected, 
both  as  to  their  individual  well-being  and  as  to 
their  multiplication,  by  such  conditions  as 
food,  air,  moisture,  and  temperature,  all  of 
which  factors  are  better  regulated  by  cultiva- 
tion. 

One  of  the  objects  of  tillage  is  to  convert 
the  soil  into  a  suitable  living  place  for  micro- 
organisms through  the  increased  humus,  good 
drainage,  ventilation,  and  higher  tempera- 
ture. It  is  not  unreasonable,  therefore,  to 
assume  that  the  greater  number  and  better 
condition  of  the  micro-organisms  in  a  tilled 
orchard  contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
fruit  trees. 

There  is  evidence  to  show  that  all  plants, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  so  change  the 
soil  in  which  they  grow  as  to  make  it  wholly 
or  partially  unfit  for  a  succeeding  crop  of  the 
same  kind.  Different  crops  growing  in  the 
same  soil  may  injure  each  other,  or  the  one 
the  other.  Two  theories  are  advanced  to  ex- 
plain these  antagonisms  of  plants.  One  is 
that  plants  excrete  toxins ;  the  other  is  that 
the  injurious  eff'ect  is  the  result  of  bacterial 
activity. 

Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  of  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  Farm,  in  accounting  for  the 
injurious  eff'ect  of  grass  upon  young  Apple 
trees,  attributes  the  harm  done  neither  to 
competition  betiveeu  grass  and  tree  for 
moisture  and  food,  nor  to  a  difi^erence  in 
temperature.  He  holds  that  it  is  due,  not 
to  a  lack  of  air  and.  oxygen,  nor  to  exces- 
sive amounts  of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  .some 
"  actively  malignant  "  effect  on  the  tuees, 
some  action  on  them  akin  to  direct  poison- 
ing. More  recently,  Mr.  Pickering  leaves  the 
qtiestion  open  as  to  i^diether  the  luirmful 
action  is  the  effect  of  a  poison  (toxin)  ex- 
creted by  the  roots  of  the  grass,  or  whether  it 
is  the  result  of  some  change  in  the  activity  or 
composition  of  the  micro-fiora  brought  about 
by  the  grass  sod.  Beside  these  specific  experi- 
ments \5ith  A]iple  trees  and  grass  there 
have  been  recently  several  investigations  with 
other  plants  to  show  that  vegetable  org.anisms 
have  interdependences  other  than  those  with 
their  physical  environment.  For  example,  in- 
^'estigations  with  Peach  trees  gro^^■n  in  pots 
with  several  other  plants  show  that  the  Peach 
does  not  thrive  if  its  roots  are  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  those  of  certain  other  plants. 

The  well-being  of  nearly  all  plants  wliicli 
minister  to  the  needs  of  man  is  improved  by 
tillage.  Fruit  trees  not  only  respond  to  Iiigb 
cultivation  in  the  nursery  row,  but  they  neerl 
good  treatment  after  transplantation  to  the 
oi'chai'd. 

In  experiments  to  determine  what  are  the 
comparative  effects  of  tillage  and  grass  sod 
on  the  Apple  tree,  it  is  found  that  tillage  is 
generally  better  than  sod,  but  it  should  not 
he  expected,  however,  that  sod  will  be  dele- 
terious in  the  .same  degree  under  all  condi- 
tions. 

It    is   reasonable   to   suppo.se,    for    instance. 


that  in  a  deep  soil,  where  the  Apple  tree  roots 
can  escape  from  the  gra.ss  roots,  or  in  one  con- 
taining a  great  amount  of  soil  moisture,  the 
harmful  effects  of  the  grass  will  not  be  so 
marked  as  in  cases  of  an  opposite  nature.  In- 
vestigations do  not  show  that  the  Apples  can- 
not be  grown  in  sod.  There  are  many  orchards 
which  prove  the  contrary.  It  is  suggested, 
however,  that  Apples  thrive  in  sod,  not  be- 
cause of  the  sod,  but  in  spite  of  it.  The 
proof  that  there  are  many  thrifty  orchards  in 
grass  sod  is  not  proof  that  these  orchards 
would  not  do  better  under  tillage. 

The  statement  is  often  made  that  trees  will 
become  adapted  to  grass.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  experiments  conducted  in  this  country 
or  in  the  Colonies  to  indicate  that  sueli 
is  the  ease.  Trees  planted  in  sod  begin 
to  show  ill-eff^ects  even  in  the  first  year  in 
which  orchards  are  laid  down  to  grass,  and 
each  succeeding  year  but  adds  to  the  injury. 
Trees  can  hardly  be  expected  to  become 
adapted  to  thirst,  starvation,  asphyxiation 
and  poisonous  excretions.  J.  J.  Willis, 
Hurpcnden. 

ROUND  MISURINA. 

In  a  high  amphitheatre  of  desolation  lies  the 
little  Pfalzgau  Lake,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but 
one  by  the  northern  precipices  of  Sorapiss  and 
the  long,  steep  slopes  of  ruin  that  fall  yearly 
from  the  roseate  pinnacles  of  Dolomite  all  round. 
It  stands  no  higher,  indeed,  than  Misurina.  and 
at  only  three  miles  distance  or  so,  to  a  flying 
crow.  Alas,  though,  for  those  who  are  not  fly- 
ing crows,  but  must  needs  achieve  the-  Pfalzgau 
on  foot,  by  road  and  track  !  for  these  go  winding 
level ;  along  the  hillsides,  in  and  out  of  such 
deep  bays  and  gullies  that  the  true  distance  is 
quadrupled. 

At  first  one  drops  over  smooth  meadow,  all 
silvered  in  spring  with  the  snow  Ciocus;  then 
along  through  Pine  woods  to  Tre  Croci,  which  is 
the  summit  of  the  pass  that  leads  down  to 
Cortina  and  the  Ampezzo  Valley,  ^'or,  though 
that  valley,  and  the  slopes  below  Tre  Croci, 
abound,  they  tell  me,  with  Cypripedium.  is  there 
one  single  plant  or  relic  to  be  seen  on  this  side. 
Lilium  Martagon  is  rare  in  the  woodland,  and 
that  is  all,  until  at  Tre  Croci  one  diverges  to  the 
left  from  the  road  and  enters  on  a  level  track 
that  meanders  round  towards  the  Pfalzgau,  in 
and  out  of  the  gullies  in  the  northerly  slopes  and 
satellites  of  Sorapiss.  Here  is  a  sparse  forest, 
its  surface  dappled  with  light  and  flowers — Ane- 
mone trifolia,  and  Ranunculus  aconitifolius 
among  the  Ferns.  On  one  huge  fallen  boulder 
like  a  church  are  Rhodothamnus  and  Saxifraga 
.squarrosa ;  further  on,  by  the  path,  an  unex- 
plained cushion  of  the  Rhodothamnus  all  in 
flr.wer. 

Tlien  the  track  goes  skirting  the  cliffs.  leaving 
the  woodland  behind.  The  groy,  limcstuiu'-look- 
ing  precipices  arc  smooth  and  stark,  facing  north, 
and  unvisited  by  the  sun — so  cold,  indeed,  that 
deep  snowdrifts  arc  still  lying  in  their  couloirs 
and  Rhodothamnns.  thus  low,  still  blossoming 
rosily  from  every  chink.  And  in  tiie  narrow  ere 
vices  I  had  expected  abimdanco  of  Phyteuma 
coinosum,  remembering  in  what  insolent  profn- 
.•iion  this  plant  hatnits  the  cliffs  behind  the 
]''ali>ria  Hotel  at  Cortina.  For  this  Phyteuma, 
r)f  all  plants  that  live,  is  the  collector's 
despair.  It  selects  for  its  seed  a  crack  of 
vdck  so  microscopic  as  to  bo  negligible,  and  this 
it  gradually  fills  up  with  its  yearly  fattening 
rnot-.stock.  until  the  crevice  vanishes  and  a 
nubbly  depo.sit  of  yellow  wax  seems  to  splay  over 
the  solid  stone.  And  this  i.s  the  body  of  Phy- 
teuma, from  which  spring  up  defiantly  its  tnfts  oi 
(hirk  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  its  head  of  mon- 
strous, hyacinthine  flower.  Nor  has  the  plant 
any  amenities:  other  saxatile  species.  Potcntilla 
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nitida,  or  Rhodothamniis,  are  often  found  be- 
tweeii  slabs  of  rotten,  removable  rock.  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  never  found  the  Phyteuma,  ex- 
cept in  cliffs  hard  and  impregnable.  The  places 
that  it  selects  are  positively  ghastly.  I  now 
understand  why  it  was  that  certain  Italian  col- 
lectors, whom  at  the  time  I  comminated,  were 
only  able  to  send  me  mangled,  mutilated  trunks 
of  this  treasure.  And  so  I  was  even  relieved 
to  find  it  quite  a  rarity  on  these  northern  cliffs 
of  8orapiss — leering  at  me  here  and  there  from 
precipices  so  blank  and  unbroken,  that  the  Last 
Day,  it  seems,  must  leave  the  plant  in  situ. 

So  far,  then,  bad  !  I  have  seen  nothing  new 
except  what  was  ungetable.  Nor  did  a  stone 
slope  with  seedling  tufts  of  Saxifraga  squarrosa 
do  much  to  cheer  me.  But  these  huge  Alps  are 
incalculable  in  their  surprises;  with  luck,  one 
may  hap  on  some  undistinguished  rock  or  bank 
abundant  in  a  rarity  not  to  be  found  again  in  all 
the  range.  So  that  on  no  expedition  need  one 
positively  despair  until  one  has  got  back,  empty- 
handed,  to  the  hotel  itself.  And  now,  as  this 
Pfalzgau  track  winds  up  over  deepening  preci-' 
pices  round  the  high  shoulder  of  the  mountain, 
there  in  the  sunless  crannies  hang  long  streaks 
and  bands  of  Primula  tyrolensis,  rock-hugging, 
little  tiny  thing,  twin  brother  in  everything  but 
iU-temper,  to  P.  Allionii  of  the  Mediterranean 
Alps.  I  have  heard  of  Allionii  impregnable  as 
Phyteuma ;  and  at  first  tyrolensis  seems  to 
threaten  the  same  obstinacy.  However,  as  we 
mount  steadily  upwards,  there  comes  a  corner 
where  the  Primula  abounds  on  certain  ledges 
whence  it  may  be  dislodged  with  only  a  moderate 
danger  of  death. 

And  soon  we  find  ourselves  in  the  little  valley 
under  Sorapiss.  Great  white  ribs  of  bare  rock 
stiipe  the  ground,  but  are  disguised  by  sparse 
woodland,  whose  existence  at  this  height  sur- 
prises, until  we  remember  that,  after  all 
this  trudging  and  tramping,  we  are  really  no 
higher  now  than  Misurina,  if,  indeed,  as  high. 
Perched  among  huge  boulders  is  the  Refuge  Hut, 
attended  by  a  hearty  old  Italian  Hebe  almost  as 
large  as  the  hut  itself.  She  is  a  jolly  soul,  with 
a  twinkling  eye  and  ready  laugh  that  re- 
echoes far  up  and  round  in  the  grim  wastes 
under  Sorapiss^  And  while  she  flapped  us  up 
what  she  called  an  omelette,  but  proved  to  be  a 
mere  fluff  of  golden  batter,  I  ferreted  round  and 
scanned  the  prospect.  The  hut  stands  on  the 
last  verge  of  kindly  life.  Beyond  and  all  about 
there  is  nothing  but  a  desolation  of  boulders,  of 
skeleton  torrent-beds,  of  shnigly  ridges  and  vast 
stone  .slopes  ascending  stiflly  to  roseate  pinnacles 
and  bastions  of  Dolomite.  Naked,  huge,  and 
awful,  Sorapiss  impends  immediately  over  a  tniy 
emerald  lake :  across  the  unfathomed  depth  of 
the  valley  round  which  we  came  there  stands  the 
ridge  of  Misurina,  and  to  its  right  the  whole 
citadel  of  the  Cadinenspitze,  a  huddled 
crowd  of  spear  points,  threatening  Heaven,  and 
flowing  away  downwards  in  long  skirts  of  scree 
and  rubble.  And  here  among  the  peaks  the 
silence  is  terrible,  broken  only  by  rare  little 
avalanches  high  above  that  fall  in  a  dropping 
fire  of  gun-shots,  ending  in  a  soft,  cascading 
rustle. 

But  this  desolate  land,  where  might  be  expected 
a  hundred  rarities,  a  select  gathering  of  the 
austere  little  people  of  the  hills,  turned  out  to 
be  surprisingly  barren  of  interest.  Rhodo- 
thamnus  lavishly  glowed  indeed  ;  the  white  stars 
of  Anemone  baldensis  were  silvery  among  the 
rocks ;  and  in  the  highest  shingles  of  all  there 
were  wide,  fragrant  cushions  of  Iberidella.  But 
of  nothing  else  a  trace — that  is,  of  nothing  in- 
teresting, such  as  one  had  a  right  to  expect. 
Here  and  there  a  Poppy  ;  here  and  there  an  Edel- 
weiss or  a  Clusian  Gentian  ;  but  even  Potentilla 
nitida  occurred  very  rarely ;  there  were  no  An- 
drosaces ;  there  were  not  even  any  new  Saxi- 
frages, except  crustata ;  and  at  last,  down  by  a 
torrent-bed,  two  or  three  miserable  bits  cf 
oppositifolia.  Now,  is  not  this  a  marvel  ? 
Oppositifolia,     an     abundant     limestone     plant. 


almost  a  typical  limestone  plant,  and  Aizoon,  so 
common  in  aU  the  Alps  as  to  be  even  a  mono- 
tonous weed — and  here  not  to  find  a  sign  of  one 
and  only  a  sparse  colony  of  the  other  !  True  it 
is  that  Aizoon  riots  on  the  granite,  but  who  that 
has  seen  it  equally  rioting  in  every  sort  of  garden, 
in  every  sort  of  soil  or  situation,  could  enter- 
tain a  doubt  of  its  flourishing  everywhere  in 
all  the  Alps?  And  yet  here  these  promising 
slopes  are  wasted  on  crustata,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  caesia  or  squarrosa  B^ginald 
Farrei . 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT 
BATTERSEA  PARK. 
A  GOOD  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums  of  the 
Japanese,  Pompon,  and  single-flowered  sections 
is  to  be  found  at  Battersea  Park;  indeed,  the 
plants  are  in  finer  bloom  than  in  any  previons 
year.  Of  newer  varieties  the  following  were 
remarked  on  a  recent  occasion :  Master 
James,  Japanese,  florets  bright  crimson,  with 
the  reverse  of  the  florets  the  tint  of  old 
gold;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty,  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  Hon. 
]Mrs.  Acland,  a  rich  yellow,  fine  for  cutting; 
Bronze  Pagram,  scarlet,  semi-double  ;  Lady  Hen- 
derson, a  massive  flower  with  curling  petals, 
apricot-yellow,  flushed  with  red;  Eureka,  Mrs. 
Norman  Davis,  Mme.  A.  Brun.  an  anemone- 
flowered  variety  of  a  creamy-white  colour ;  Mme. 
Powell  Cotton,  with  florets  crimson  coloured  on 
the  upper  side,  and  dull  yellow  on  the  reverse ; 
Mrs.  H.  Eland,  Lady  Letchworth,  a  yellow- 
flowered  Japanese  variety,  with  curling  florets ; 
IMrs.  White  Popham,  a  blush  tinted  flower  with 
a  white  centre;  Daphne,  a  fine  yellow  Japanese 
variety  ;  The  Lion,  a  flower  of  yellow  and  scarlet, 
with  incurving  florets,  and  Viscount  Cranbourn, 
a  showy  crimson  Japanese;  and  less  modern 
varieties  in  large  numbers.  The  shady  side  of 
the  roof  was  bedecked  with  large,  semi-double, 
single,  and  Pompon  varieties  than  has  been 
observed  heretofore,  with  the  effect  of  adding* 
greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  display. 

GERMAN  AS  COMPARED  WITH  ENGLISH- 
RAISED  DAHLIAS. 

It  is  obvious  in  reading  the  German  gardening 
journals  that  the  objects  of  German  Dahlia 
raisers  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
breeders  of  the  flower  in  this  country  ;  and  ex- 
pression is  given  to  the  belief  that  we,  in  this 
country,  are  reactionary  in  preferring  and  im- 
proving the  colouring  and  form  of  the  Show, 
Fancy  and  Cactus  type  solely.  In  our  modern 
varieties  the  usefulness  of  the  flower  as  a 
decorative  subject  falls  more  and  more  into  the 
background  owing  to  the  frailty  of  the  blooms, 
and  very  often  it  has  become  of  exhibition  value 
only. 

According  to  a  report  in  a  German  contem- 
porary of  the  recent  Leipzig  Dahlia  Exhibition, 
the  chief  value  of  the  Dahlia  consists  in  its 
properties  as  material  for  bouquets  and  other 
floral  devices,  its  decorative  use  as  a  garden 
flower  being  held  to  be  of  secondary  importance. 
Therefore  the  value  of  the  plant  in  Germany 
is  estimated  mainly  by  the  colour  and  enduring 
properties  of  the  flowers,  the  plant's  floriferous- 
ness,  and  oniy  lastly  by  the  shape  of  the  flower. 

What  is  most  needed  amongst  Dahlias  for  cut- 
ting purposes  is  not  an  increase  of  varieties, 
but  a  reduction  of  them,  and  a  sorting-out  of 
the  less  valuable  from  the  mass,  a  work  which 
a  Dahlia  society  should  take  in  hand,  and  carry 
out  thoroughly.  Of  novelties,  those  of  English 
origin  are  passed  over  in  the  report,  for  the 
reason  that  we  take  small  or  no  notice  of  those 
raised  in  Germany. 

Of  collarette  varieties  at  Leipzig,  the  follow- 
ing are  mentioned,  viz.,  Peary,  a  flower  having 
a  clear,  violet  suffusion  at  the  margin  and  a 
violet    collar  3    Dr.     Cook,    with    velvety,     dark 


purple  outer  florets,  and  collar  florets  with 
golden  points  or  tips;  Bajadere,  brownish-purple 
with  carmine  tips,  and  brown  collar;  Biirger- 
meister  Seifert,  dark  purple  florets  with  a 
canary-coloured  frill;  Princess  Charlotte,  with 
blooms  of  the  largest  size,  coloured  deep  scarlet 
with  a  yellow  collar;  Prinz  Karneval,  with 
white  inner  and  outer  florets,  the  collar  florets 
being  of  port  wine  colour  in  stripes.  All  the 
varieties  mentioned  above  form  durable  vase 
flowers,  and  the  plants  are  floriferous.  They 
were  shown  by  -Mr.  Paul  Siiptitz,  Saalfeld. 

Mr.  W.  Knopp,  Rossdorf,  showed  a  novelty 
in  Poesie,  with  long-stalked  flowers.  Its  value 
would  be  greater  if  the  yellow,  chamois-bordered 
flower  was  of  a  fresher  colour.  Another  variety 
shown  by  Mr.  Knopp,  Blaustrumpf,  has  that 
colour  which  is  rare  in  flowers,  namely,  a  deep 
violet.  In  the  trial  ground  this  variety  proved 
very  decorative,  every  flower  standing  up  well 
above  the  foliage. 

Mr.  Otto  Margot,  Angustusburg,  showed 
several  flowers  of  a  new,  hybrid  form,  which 
the  society  passed  over.  But,  as  the  forerunner 
of  a  new  race,  between  the  Gloria  and  Collarette 
classes,  this  hybrid,  provisionally  named  Gar- 
denia, is  worthy  of  attention.  The  outer  florets 
are  of  moderate  size,  milk-white,  and  form  a 
kind  of  holder,  from  out  of  which  rises  a 
diadem  or  crown-like  filling. 

Messrs.  Piipe  and  Bergmann,  Quedlinburg, 
showed  new  Dahlias,  including  Isabella,  a  small, 
ray-like,  short-floreted  flower  borne  on  a  long, 
thick  stalk ;  the  exterior  is  bronze,  and  interior 
yellow.  Bergmann's  Silber  has  an  ivory  tinge 
and  is  worthy  of  attention,  the  shape  of  the 
flower  being  very  fine  ;  a  complementary  variety  is 
Bergmann's  Gold.  Modelle,  whose  ground  colour 
is  w-axy-yellow  and,  exteriorly,  rose  coloured,  is 
of  the  most  perfect  form.  Other  desirable  varie- 
ties .shown  by  this  house  were  Phaenomen,  one 
of  the  most  floriferous.  that  excelled  all 
its  competitors  in  the  trial  ground  at  Frank- 
fort-on-Main  in  this  respect,  and,  as  a  decorative 
plant,  was  acclaimed  the  best  of  the  year ;  and 
Kohinor,  a  medium-sized  flower  with  short  florets 
of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  possessing  a  good  stalk. 

Mr.  Severin,  Kremmen,  the  raiser  of 
Kunigin  Louise,  showed  Curt  Engelhardt,  named 
in  honour  of  the  business  manager  of  the  Dahlia 
Society.  It  is  a  fine,  well-formed  bloom  with 
ray  florets,  not  too  pointed,  and  of  a  colour 
reminiscent  of  Charles  Woodbridge,  ruby-red  in 
the  front,  with  the  violet  colour  of  the  reverse 
side  showing  through.  Like  all  blue  ground 
coloured  flowers,  the  effect  is  good  in  the  sun- 
light. Selma  Langer  is  a  variety  bearing  a  re- 
semblance to  Koningin  Louise,  only  somewhat 
smaller,   t-enderer  and   more   fle.^h   coloured. 

Giant  Dutch  Dahlias  were  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Ansorges,  Klein  Flottbek,  the  best  being  Son- 
nenblume,  golden-yellow ;  Erfolg,  white  spotted 
with  red ;  Marie  Miiller,  dark,  velvety-purple; 
and  Schwan,  pure  white. 

Mr.  Otto  Mann,  Leipzig,  showed  decorative 
varieties,  including  Vulcan,  a  rich  red-orange, 
moderate  in  size,  but  a  prodigious  flowerer,  not- 
withstanding that  the  plant  is  only  60  cm.  in 
height.  It  might  succeed  js  a  pot  plant.  Des- 
demona  is  a  flower  of  sulphur-yellow,  with  light 
yellow  points  to  the  florets.  Telling  as  an 
autumn  tint  and  in  florists'  work  of  some  value 
is  Harmonie,  light  rosy-salmon,  with  a  centre 
of  bronze.  Othello  is  a  flower  of  chestnut-brown 
and  has  short  florets  of  good  substance ;  Weisse 
Dame  is  amongst  the  best  of  the  pure  white 
varieties,  the  effect  being  heightened  by  the 
greenish  centre. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Cactus  Dahlias  have 
the  greatest  value  for  the  florist.  Of  similar  tints 
are  Gotterfunke  and  Carfunkelstein  (carbuncle). 
The  first  has  the  larger  blooms  and  the  second 
the  smaller  and  finer  rays,  and  it  is  also  the 
dwarfer  plant.  Elfe,  sulphur-yellow  with  white, 
belongs  to  the  lovely  Serpentine  class,  which,  for 
changeableness  of  ciliur.  us  also  for  their  pleasing 
form,   are  to  be   treasured.     F.   Moore. 
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GOTONEASTE^  RUG03A  HENRVI. 

At  a  recent  meeting  ut  the  Ruyal  Horticultural 
Society,  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  staged  an 
interesting  collection  of  new  and  rare  trees  and 
shrubs.  Amongst  these  a  fruiting  specimen  of 
Cotoneaster  rugosa  Henryi  was  prominent.  It 
is  a  Chinese  shrub,  one  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson's 
introductions  for  the  Chelsea  firm.  The 
plant  is  evergreen,  with  slender,  arching 
shoots  and  bright  green,  lance-shaped  leaves, 
deeply  veined  and  feathered  on  each  side  of  the 
mid-rib.  The  creamy-white  blossoms  are  borne 
profusely    jn   clusters    in    early    summer   on    the 


in  the  autumn,  cut  sprays  keeping  in  a 
fresh  condition  for  several  days.  Indeed,  a  spray 
which  had  been  left  out  of  water  for  over  12 
hours  looked  almost  perfectly  fresh  at  the  end 
of  that  time.     J .   Y^'eaOiin. 


NOTES  ON   IRISES. 

IRIS    ALBO-PURPUREA. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that 
the  wild  type  of  this  species  is  one  of  the  finest 
Irises  of  a  real  blue  colour.     The  plant,  origin- 


leaves,  which  have  not  the  distinct  midrib  of  I. 
laevigata,  and  which  do  not  clasp  the  base  of  the 
stem,  the  plants  agree  closely  with  Mr.  Baker's 
description,  and  this  was  also  the  case  with  some 
double  monstrosities  either  of  a  grey*blue  or  of  a 
deep  indigo-blue  colour.  This  last  is  the  albo-pur- 
purea  coerulea  of  the  Japanese  nursery  firms. 
The  method  by  which  these  double  forms  are  ob- 
tained still  remains  a  mystery,  and  at  the  same* 
time  it  is  almost  incredible  that  the  artistic 
sense  of  the  Japanese  can  tolerate  these  shapeless 
varieties,  when  the  wild  type  has  beauty  of  form 
as  well  as  richness  of  colour. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Jlr.  Baker  gave  a  colour- 


FlG.    148. — COTONEASTER    RUGOSA    HENRVI  :     FRUITS    CRIMSON. 


shoots  of  the  preceding  year.  In  due  course  they 
are  succeeded  by  clusters  of  brilliant  crimson 
fruits,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  at  fig,  148. 
The  individual  fruits  are  roundish,  as  many  as 
40  to  50  are  borne  in  each  cluster,  and  each  fruit 
contains  two  or  three  flattened  seeds. 

Grown  against  a  wall,  or  worked  on  a  tall  stock 
to  give  a  weeping  effect,  this  Cotoneaster  pro- 
duces a  very  ornamental  effect.  It  should  prove 
hardy  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom.  A 
noteworthy  feature  is  that  it  is  excellent 
for    decorative    purposes,    in    vases,    jars,    &c., 


ally  described  by  Mr.  Baker  and  figured  in  the 
Bolmura}  Maijaz'ine  (t.  7511)  as  having  white 
flowers  delicately  mottled  or  dotted  with  blue, 
always  looked  to  me  like  a  hybrid  when  I  saw  it 
growing  in  the  tank  that  used  to  stand  at  the 
end  of  the  herbaceous  ground  at  Kew.  After 
several  attempts,  I  have  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  plants  from  Japan,  which  blossomed 
this  summer,  and  produced  splendid  flowers  of  a 
deep  blue  colour,  with  a  small,  yellow  signal 
patch  at  the  bend  of  the  falls,  \\\  the  structure 
of  the  flower-spike  and  in  the  yellowish   green 


name  to  this  jipecies,  but  it  is  undesirable  to 
multiply  synonyms,  and  it  seems  best,  there- 
fore, to  follow  the  .Japanese  authorities  in  keep- 
ing I.  albo-purpurea  as  the  name  of  the  species, 
and  in  making  the  Kew  plant  I.  albo-purpurea 
var.  Bakeri.  As  to  the  further  point  of  the 
identity  of  albo-purpurea  with  the  Itevigata  of 
Fischer  and  Meyer,  I  shall  hope  to  have  more 
to  say  next  year,  if  some  plants  of  the  latter 
which  have  just  reached  me  from  Russia  are 
kind  enough  to  flower.  W .  R.  Di/k-e,',  Chartcr- 
houst,  Godalming. 
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FURCR/EA  BEDINGHAUSII. 

The  Furcrjeas,  which  were  formerly  known  as 
Fourcroyas — that  title  having  been  given  them  in 
honour  of  a  celebrated  French  chemistj  M. 
Fourcroy — are  noble  plants  when  in  flower. 
Natives  of  Mexico  and  tropical  America,  they  can- 
not be  grown  out-of-doors,  except  in  the  warmest 
spots,  in  these  islands.  They  resemble  Agaves  in 
dying  after  they  flower.  F.  Bedinghausii 
was  introduced  by  Roezl,  in  1860,  and  was 
originally  named  after  him.  It  first  flowered, 
however,  in  the  garden  of  M.  Bedinghaus,  at 
Mons,  and  was  thereupon  renamed  F.  Beding- 
hausii. The  plant  represented  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  is  the  produce  of  a  bulbil  brought 
from  Mr.  Howard  Fox's  garden  at  RosehiU.  Fal- 
mouth, eight  years  ago.  The  length  of  the  stem 
is  16  feet  6  inches,  and  it  has  72  branches,  the 
longest  of  which  is  4  feet  3  inches  in  length.  The 
flowers,  which  are  greenish-white  in  colour  and 
jdeasantly  perfumed,  are  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  The  blossoms  are  followed  by  bulb- 
like growths,  by  which  the  plant  is  readily  pro- 
pagated. This  species  is  often  confounded  with 
F.  longjeva,  but  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct. 
In  F.  Bedinghausii  the  stem  rarely,  it  ever,  ex- 
ceeds 20  feet  in  height,  but  in  F.  longieva 
it  often  attains  to  50  feet  and  the  drooping 
branches  are  from  12  feet  to  15  feet  in  length. 
The  specimen  illustrated  was  grown  in  a  pet 
for  three  years  and  was  then  planted  out  on  a 
steeply-sloping,  grassy  bank,  just  over  the  salt 
water  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Dart.  Furcra?as 
succeed  splendidly  in  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  and  are 
often  to  be  seen  in  flower  in  Mr.  Dorrien-Smith'g 
garden  at  Tresco  Abbey.  Where  the  weather  is 
too  cold  for  their  culture  in  the  open,  they  form 
.stately  objects  in  large  conservatories.  There  arc 
fine  examples  at  Kew,  where  they  are  grown  with 
the  Agaves  in  the  temperate  house.  There  are 
in  all  about  20  species  of  Furcrsea,  the  best  known 
of  which  are  F.  long^va,  F.  gigantea, 
which  latter  is  cultivated  largely  for  the  sr.ki' 
of  its  fibre  in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Mauritius,  and 
has  a  flower-scape  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  F. 
cubensis,  which  is  also  widely  cultivated  as  a  fibre 
plant  and  which  has  a  variegated  variety  known 
as  F.  Lindenii.      Wyndham  FUzherhert. 


RENOVATION  OF  WALL  FRUIT  TREES. 

It  happens  frequently  in  giardens  when  fruit 
trees  are  cultivated  against  walls,  that  the  ail- 
joining  border  is  cropped  with  vegetables,  and 
hence,  in  course  of  time,  the  cropping  of  the 
ground  impoverishes  the  roots  of  the  fruit  trees. 
In  such  cases  steps  must  be  taken  to  remedy  tho 
matter.  The  following  remarks  are  intended  chiefly 
to  apply  to  Peach,  Nectarine,  Pear,  Plum  and 
Cherry  trees.  It  is  well  known  that  Apricots  are 
not  so  particular  as  to  soil ;  indeed,  a  rich  soil 
may  be  detrimental  to  their  cropping,  for  it  fre- 
quently occurs  that  a  Peach  or  Pear  tree  shows 
signs  of  exhaustion,  whilst  an  Apricot  tree  con- 
tinues vigorous  and  in  good  health  in  similar  con- 
ditions. As  regards  other  kinds  of  trees,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  trench  the  border  every  other  year 
and  work  in  plenty  of  good  manure  from  the 
farmyard.  An  alley  of  3  or  4  feet  should  be 
allowed  from  the  wall,  and  as  the  trenching 
proceeds,  any  large  roots  from  the  trees  should 
be  carefully  cut  through  and  the  severed  pieces 
removed  from  the  border.  This  operation  will 
not  only  benefit  the  trees  and  tend  to  make  them 
niore  fruitful  by  inducing  fibrous  roots  to  grow, 
but  also  tend  to  improve  the  crops  which  may  be 
grown  in  the  border  which,  if  on  a  south  aspect, 
will  usually  be  cropped  with  Peas,  Potatos, 
Spinach,  kc,  required  early  in  the  summer.  If 
the  trees  have  got  into  a  very  bad  state,  how- 
ever, something  more  will  be  required  than  this. 
AVhere  this  is  possible,  they  will  have  to  be 
lifted  and  replanted.  In  the  first  place  a  trench 
■  must  be  taken  out  round  the  base  of  the  tree, 
at.  .say,  3  or  4  feet  from  the  stem,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  tree,  and  the  branches  should 


be  tied  together  to  prevent  them  from  break- 
ing. The  operator  should  then  carefully 
fork  away  the  soil  from  under  the  roots 
and,  when  all  is  clear,  lift  the  tree  out  of  the 
hole  on  to  the  border,  and  make  it  secure.  Take 
out  of  the  hole  as  much  of  the  old  soil  as  may 
be  thought  desirable,  and  work  in  some  good 
lumpy  turf,  with  a  little  rotten  manure.  In  the 
case  of  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Plums  and 
Cherries,  use  a  good  quantity  of  old  mortar  or 
lime  rubble  and  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones. 
Thoroughly  mix  all  these  materials  together,  and 
put  some  in  the  bottom  for  the  tree  to  rest  on, 
making  the  same  very  firm.  The  stem  should  be 
inserted  a  little  lower  than  it  was  previously, 
and  when  the  tree  is  placed  in  position,  work  care- 


Fig.    149. — FURCR.BA    BEDINGHAUSir, 
FLOWERING    IN    DEVON-HIRE. 

fully  some  of  the.  soil  between  the  roots  and  ram 
firmly,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  roots.  Con- 
tinue until  the  roots  are  all  covered  in,  spreading 
them  out  as  the  filling  proceeds.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  finished,  the  soil  should  be  left  slightly 
above  the  rest  of  tho  border  to  allow  for  sinking. 
The  tree  should  be  looped  up  to  the  wall  with 
strong  twine  until  the  soil  has  settled  down,  and 
it  may  then  be  nailed  or  tied  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  to  very  large 
or  old,  horizontally -trained  Pear  or  Plum  trees, 
which  possibly  would  hardly  stand  shifting,  but 
more  to  trees  trained  fan-shaped,  or  as  cordons. 
A  light  mulch  of  half-decayed  manure  should  be 
placed    round    the   trees    when    the    operation    is 


finished,  and  should  the  weather  prove  dry  during  j 
the  ensuing  season,  frequent  waterings  will  be^ 
necessary. 

The  best  time  for  replanting  is  just  as  the 
foliage  is  dropping  and  while  the  ground 
has  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  in  it.  The 
branches  will  also  require  attention,  and  these 
should  be  cut  well  back,  leaving  as  much  young 
W'Ood  near  the  base  of  the  tree  as  possible,  and 
shortening  each  piece  back  to  a  good  wood-hud. 
Should  the  trees  be  infested  with  scale  or  aphis, 
they  should  be  well  washed  with  some  approved 
insecticide  at  least  twice,  and  the  wall  should 
be  scrubbed  down.  This  may  appear  to  necessi- 
tate a  lot  of  trouble,  but  a  tree  cannot  be  healthy 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  clean.  A  frequent  cause 
of  red  spider  :s  poorness  of  the  rooting  medium, 
whereby  the  tree  becomes  starved  and  an  easy 
prey  to  this  pest. 

It  is  desirable  to  syringe  the  trees  daily  when 
starting  into  growth,  and  also  again  when  the 
fruit  has  been  gathered.  The  growths  should 
also  then  be  untied  and  allowed  to  hang  loosely, 
so  that,  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  the 
shoots  may  have  a  chance  to  ripen,  for,  failing 
this,  a  full  crop  of  fruit  cannot  be  expected  the 
following  season.  B.  Thatcher,  Wisiow  Hall 
Gardens,  Leicester. 


FORESTRY. 


THE   REPORT   ON  THE   FORESTS   OF 
BRITISH  EAST  AFRICA. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  Government 
will  see  its  way  to  adopt  forthwith  the  various 
proposals  for  the  preservation  of,  -and  improve- 
ment in  the  forests  of  British  East  Africa  which 
are  set  out  in  the  able  Report  of  Mr.  S.  E. 
Hutchins,  which  was  summarised  in  these  pages 
on  November  6.  That  the  forests  are  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  colony  is  admitted  on  all  sides, 
and  delay  in  instituting  proper  control  over  the 
forest  areas  means  more  destruction,  which  at  the 
present  moment  is  going  on  at  an  alarming  rate. 

There  exist  in  the  British  East  African  Pro- 
tectorate about  2,000,000  acres  of  good  forest, 
most  of  which  is  situated  in  what  is  known  as 
the  highland,  which  are  between  5,000  and  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level.  Judging  from  the  value  of 
similar  forests  in  South  Africa,  the  forests  of  the 
Protectorate  should  be  worth  about  £20,000,000. 
The  various  causes  that  are  at  work  destroying 
the  existing  forests  are  the  grass  fires  that  sweep 
the  plains  and  the  wasteful  cultivation  by  the 
natives.  In  one  forest  only  the  natives  have 
destroyed,  in  recent  years,  350  square  miles  of 
forest  by  fires  and  wasteful  cultivation.  Wan- 
dering into  the  forest,  they  cut  down  or  burn 
the  trees  j  they  cultivate  the  cleared  patch  for  a 
few  years,  until  the  rains  wash  away  the  fertile 
soil,  and  then,  moving  on,  make  a  new  clearing. 
The  coarse  grass  then  spreads  over  this  deserted 
land,  and  renders  it  useless  for  forest  purposes 
in  future,  either  by  reconversion  into  forest  by 
natural  regeneration  or  even  with  the  help  of 
man.  Mr  Hutchins  recommends  remedies  for 
this  which  are  shortly  set  out  below,  and  also 
advises  no  further  alienation  of  forest  land,  which 
usually  means  destruction  of  the  forest,  and  bet- 
ter management  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  rail- 
way forest  zone." 

This  is  the  forest  on  each  side  of  the  Uganda 
Railway,  which  is  kept  for  the  supply  of  fuel 
and  for  other  railway  purposes,  and  he  points 
out  how  important  it  is  that  this  should  be  main- 
tained for  the  use  of  the  railway  only,  as  no  coal 
has  as  yet  been  found  in  the  colony,  and  wood  fuel 
is  far  cheaper  than  imported  coal.  On  this  point 
the  writer  of  the  Report  makes  the  sug- 
geslion  that  the  wood  might  be  conveniently  car- 
bonised and  made  into  briquettes,  tlius  diminis)]- 
ing  the  number  of  fuel  trains  employed  and  in- 
creasing   the    calorific   .properties    of    the    fn*l. 
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making  it  weight  for  weight  and  bulk  for  bulk 
superior  even  to  coal.  There  would  also  be 
certain  valuable  by-products  produced  by  the  con- 
version, viz.,  wood  vinegar,  creosote  and  tar  He 
also  suggests  that  the  forest  should  supply,  be- 
sides the  entire  hauling  power  of  the  railway, 
'  as  it  does  now,  its  sleepers  and  building  material, 
which  up  to  the  present,  at  great  cost,  have  been 
made  of  imported  material,  chiefly  metal  and 
corrugated   iron. 

At  the  present  moment  the  revenue  of  the 
forests  amounts  only  to  £14,000  per  annum, 
but  Ml'.  Hutchins  estimates  a  large  in- 
crease when  more  of  the  forest  comes  into  use^ 
and  he  suggests  that  the  Government  should 
spend  at  least  £16,000  a  year,  which  is  only 
£2,000  in  excess  of  the  present  revenue,  and, 
considering  the  great  interests  at  stake,  would 
be  money  well  invested. 

To  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  two  main 


strongly  the  present  method  so  prevalent  of  put- 
ting up  corrugated  iron  houses,  which  in  that 
climate  he  describes  as  "  an  obvious  public 
evil,"  being  expensive  to  keep  up,  damp,  and 
unhealthy  to  live  in.  As  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  export  trade,  he  tells  us  that 
it  is  to  South  Africa,  where  one  aaid  a  half  mil- 
lion pounds  worth  of  timber  is  imported  annually, 
that  British  East  Africa  must  look  for  its  chief 
market.  Here,  though  we  are  met  by  two  big 
ditticultiea,  first  the  railway  rate  to  the  coast, 
and,  secondly,  the  import  duty  in  South  Africa, 
which  amounts  to  about  12  per  cent.  He  sug- 
gests remedies  for  these  in  the  establishment  of 
a  low  railway  rate  for  colonial  and  Government 
timber  of  gd.  and  ^d.  per  ton  per  mile  ref>pec- 
tively  on  the  Uganda  Railway,  and  the  admit- 
tance of  the  B.E.A.P.  to  the  South  African 
Customs  Convention,  so  as  to  remove  the  existing 
import  duty. 


Fig.   150. — copROSMA  acerosa,  fruiting  on  the  rockerv  at  glasnevin. 


causes  at  work  on  the  destruction  of  the  forest, 
namely,  fire  and  wasteful  cultivation,  he 
suggests,  first,  the  formation  of  a  white  settlers* 
zone  round  the  best  forest  areas.  He  describes 
this  area  round  the  Kenia  and  Aberdare  forests 
as  "  the  pearl  of  the  Protectorate  from  an  agri- 
cultural point  of  view,"  and  says  that  white  men 
should  be  induced  to  take  farms  all  round  the 
forest,  which  would  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
policing  the  forests  from  the  natives,  and  show- 
ing them  the  advantage  of  permanent  cultiva- 
tion J  and,  secondly,  he  recommends  proper  de- 
marcation of  the  forests  with  clear,  well-defined 
boundaries  to  prevent  further  alienation.         * 

As  to  the  development  of  the  forest  industry 
in  the  colony,  he  would  encourage  this  by  putting 
an  increased  Customs  duty  on  all  imported  tim- 
ber and  corrugated  iron,  for  he  deprecates  most 


He  finally  maps  out  a  scheme  for  the  reorgani- 
sation of  the  Forest  Department,  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enter  into  here  in  detail,  but  the  essen- 
tials of  which  are  the  formation  of  a  forestry  de- 
partment, with  a  body  of  well-trained,  practical 
foresters.  In  order  to  effect  economy  in  the 
forestry  management,  Mr.  Hutchins  recommends 
that  the  buffalo  and  elephant  should  be  used 
for  the  hauhige  of  timber.  The  author  re- 
commends that  the  Forest  Department  should 
import  and  breed  tame  buffaloes  and  use  them 
for  forest  work,  as  is  done  in  Soullierti  India, 
also  that  the  African  elephant  should  lu-  tamed 
and   used,  as  is  done  in  Burmah. 

The  Report  is  full  of  the  most  instructive  and 
interesting  information,  and.  if  adopted,  should 
be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  tiic  present  and  future 
well-being  of  the  colony. 


COPROSMA  ACEROSA. 

This  genus  has  its  headquarters  in  New  Zea- 
land, where  it  forms  a  largo  proportion  of  the' 
shrubby  vegetation  and  often  makes  dense,  un- 
passable  thickets.  The  members  are  very  variable 
in  habit  and  stature,  but  most  agree  in  having  a 
disagreeable  smeU  when  bruised,  which  earns  for 
them  the  generic  name,  which  signifies  a  smell  of. 
dung.  In  C.  fcctida  the  odour  is  especially  pro- 
nounced. With  few  exceptions  Coprosma  is  not 
a  genus  of  horticultm-al  interest,  for  the  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  and  many  of  the  species  are 
not  at  all  hardy.  Coprosma  acerosa  is  one  of  the 
exceptions  and  for  three  consecutive  months,  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  it  is  one  of  the- 
prettiest  plants  on  the  Glasnevin  rockery. 
Planted  in  a  pocket,  it  forms  a  low,  prostrate- 
shrub  hanging  over  the  stones  for  about  2  feet. 
A  perfect  maze  is  formed  by  its  thin,  flexuous, 
wiry  branches,  which  interlace  one  with  another;, 
but  the  beauty  of  thn  plant  lies  in  the  pale  blue, 
translucent  berries,  which  are  freely  produced  on. 
the  wiry,  brown  shoots.  The  berries  or  drupes 
assume  a  violet  tint  before  dropping.  They  are 
oval  in  shape,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and. 
contain  two  seeds  which  lie  with  their  flat 
surfaces  together.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
narrow,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  so. 
that  the  fruit  is  not  hidden  as  in  many  berrying 
plants.  There  is,  apparently,  another  form  of  this 
plant,  which  seems  more  abundant  throughout 
Ireland  than  the  one  described.  The  berries  are 
produced  very  sparsely,  and  therefore  the  main, 
charm  of  the  plant  is  lost.  It  has  the  same 
trailing  habit,  but  the  growths  are  stronger  and. 
the  wood  is  yellow. 

Another  small  Coprosma,  named  C.  Petriei,  re- 
cently introduced  from  New  Zealand,  is  growing, 
well  in  Ireland,  and  gives  fair  promise  as  a  rock 
plant.  It  makes  a  dense  cushion  of  greenery  as. 
neat  as  a  Thyme,  and  should  be  a  good  plant  if 
it  will  produce  its  purplish  fruits  in  this  coun- 
try. Coprosma  Cnnninghamii  and  C.  lucida  are 
grown  outside  at  Glasnevin  against  walls, 
and  reach  about  12  feet  in  height.  The  latter,, 
with  its  glossy,  green  leaves,  is  an  ornamental 
evergreen  to  be  grown  by  those  blessed  with  a 
milder  climate  than  that,  of  Glasnevin.  C.  F. 
Ball,  Glas;nevln,  Dublin. 


STREET  TREES. 

The  Lime,  the  Plane,  and  the  Chestnut  are 
three  beautiful  trees  for  avenues,  but  are  they 
the  most  useful  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
avenues  in  town  streets?  One  has  only  to  visit 
a  large  town  during  August  to  see  how  great  a. 
faihire  the  Lime  and  Chestnut  are  when  planted 
in  the  streets — many  of  the  leaves  ha^"e 
fallen ,  and  the  streets,  so  far  as  the  trees- 
are  concerned,  have  almost  a  winter  aspect. 
T  have  seen  the  trees  in  London  leafless- 
while  the  people  under  them  sweltered  in 
the  early  September  sun.  Only  those  who  have 
to  plant  street  trees  know  how  this  senseless  mis- 
take comes  to  be  so  often  repeated.  The  subject 
of  planting  a  new  street  conies  before  the  town, 
council.  Mr.  A,  proposes  Limes.  Mr.  D.  shows 
a  preference  for  Chestnuts ;  Mr.  C.  points  out 
how  well  Planes  grow  in  London.  The  merits  of 
the  three  trees  are  debated  and  the  result  is 
usually  a  compromise — a  few  of  each.  These  trees 
will  suit  the  street,  but  it  is  never  considered  as- 
to  whether  the  street  will  suit  the  trees.  Un- 
fortunately, this  seems  to  be  the  fate  of  every 
town  in  England — they  must  cither  have  Limes, 
Planes  and  Chestnuts,  or  remain  treeless.  Some 
enterprising  council  must  some  day  or  other  de- 
monstrate to  the  world  that  there  are  other  trees 
for  avenue  planting  than  the  Lime,  Chestnut  and 
Plane,  not  better,  perhaps,  for  forming  avenues, 
but  better  suited  for  avenues  along  paved  and 
dirty  roads. 

vVitli  a  soot-laden  atmosphere  such  as  ob- 
tains in  London,  the  "  town  forester  "  has  very 
little    chance :    ho    nuist    iiavo    trees    capable  i  o£ 
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■withstanding  the  ungenial  conditions.  London 
must  plant  the  Plane  {vvh}'  does  she  plant  so 
many  Limes  and  Chestnuts?),  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  rural  towns  should  confine  them- 
selves to  a  servile  imitation  of  London. 

There  has  always  been  a  steady  demand  for 
the  three  orthodux  trees,  and  naiurally  this  de- 
mand has  created  the  supply,  with  the  result 
that  when  one  wishes  to  break  away  and  plant 
other  trees  he  is  confronted  with  the  almost  in- 
surmountable difficulty  of  obtaining  suitable 
trees — not  of  a  suitable  species,  but  trees  grown 
in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  for  their  special 
positions.  The  street  tree  must  have  a  straight 
clean  stem  of  not  less  than  8  feet,  and  must  there- 
fore be  specially  prepared  in  the  nursery. 

Until  the  demand  makes  the  supply,  there  will 
ahvays  be  this  difficulty.  Paris,  "the  City  of 
Boulevards,  was  for  years  hampered  by  the  same 
difficulty  ;  she  led  the  way  out  of  it  by  growing 
her  own  trees,  and  is  no  longer  governed  by  a 
nurseryman's  stock.  Immense  municipal  nur- 
series have  been  established,  where  the  trees  are 
grown  and  prepared  for  their  special  positions. 
She  looks  into  the  future,  sees  where  trees  will 
be  required,  takes  account  of  the  soil,  aspect,  &c., 
and  sets  to  work  to  grow  suitable  trees  for  her 
requirements. 

The  stock  is  pruned  and  trained  with  a  view 
to  suiting  its  permanent  quarters,  and  when  the 
time  arrives  for  transferring  it  to  the  streets, 
each  tree  is  lifted  carefully  on  a  specially-con- 
structed, transplanting  wat^on  and  taken  to  its 
final  quarters.  Trees  thus  treated  may  be  planted 
of  a  much  larger  size  than  when  they  have  to 
come  from  a  distant  nursery,  the  roots  do  not 
suffer  from  long  exposure  to  the  air,  there  is  no 
■damage  from  long  and  rough  railway  journeys, 
and  the  trees,  being  large  and  planted  with  a 
good  ball,  form  in  the  first  season  a  beautiful 
avenue,  luxuriant  and  symmetrical. 

The  ground  of  these  nurseries  was  at  one  time 
poor,  unfertile  soil,  but  to-day  it  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  in  Europe,  owing  to  the  system 
of  using  the  best  of  the  road  sweepings  for  top- 
dressincj.  Year  after  year  layers  of  dung-laden 
sweepings  are  deposited  between  the  trees,  and 
become  gradually  part  of  the  general  compost. 
Pcm.  j-y^  ^g  continued.) 


The  Week's  Work. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G,  Loder,  Bart., 

Leonardslee.  Sussex. 

Magnolia. — The  different  species  of  Magnolia 
may  be  planted  at  the  present  time  and,  in  order 
to  ensure  as  long  a  display  of  bloom  as  possible, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  plant  the  trees  in  various 
positions  and  aspects,  selecting  the  more  pro- 
tected situations  lor  the  early-blooming  and  more 
tender  varieties.  In  most  cases,  but  especially 
on  heavy  land,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  manure 
and  lime  rubble.  The  earliest  to  bloom  is  M. 
Campbcllii'  a  species  which  has  only  flowered  in 
a  few  gardens,  but  which  may  ultimately  be  more 
satisfactory,  since  it  is  evident  it  does  not 
bloom  until  it  has  attained  a  considerable  size. 
M.  Campbellii  should  be  planted  in  a  sheltered 
border,  or,  if  this  is  not  available,  in  a  position 
where  the  plant  will  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds.  The  flowers  are  7  to  9  inches  in 
diameter,  and  of  a  very  pretty  shade  of 
rose-pink.  M.  conspicua  and  M.  stellata  flower 
with  the  greatest  freedom,  and  are  perhaps  two 
of  the  most  popular  species.  Others  include  M. 
Kobus,  M.  Lenne,  M.  Lenne  superba,  i\I.  tri- 
petala,  M.  cordata.  M.  Thomsoniana,  and  M. 
grandiflora,  with  the  giant  variety  of  the  last- 
named  species,  M.  g.  Goliath,  introduced  by 
Messrs.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Guernsey.  Magnolias 
require  to  be  staked  very  securely,  in  order  that 
they  may  not  be  swayed  in  the  least  by  winds, 
"to  which,  owing  to  their  large  leaves,  they  are 
more  than  usually  subject.  JIagnolia  glauca  is 
valuable  fnr  the  marsh,  and  it  flowers  there  very 
well  in  late  summer.  Pruning  should  be  done 
flirectly  after  the  flower  season. 

Tree  Pceojiles. — Pa?onia  arborea  and  its  varie- 
ties furnish  some  of  the  most  glorious  flowering 
shrubs  ;  they  may  be  planted  now  as  opportuni- 
ties occur.  If  beds  are  to  be  planted,  the  soil 
shc'uld  be  enriched  with  some  good  fibrous  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  manure.  The  plants  should  be 
put  in  the  soil  rather  deeply,  that  is,  below  the 


point  where  the  graft  was  inserted.  Any  suckeis 
that  may  subsequently  appear  must  be  pulled 
off.  If,  after  wet  weather  m  spring,  frosts  seem 
likely,  it  will  be  desirable  to  cover  the  tree 
Peonies  with  some  light  material  such  as  litter 
During  the  growing  season  the  plants  require  a 
generous    supply    of    water. 

Herbaceous  Paon  ies. — These  may  be  planted 
in  the  herbaceous  border  or  in  beds,  and  they 
may  be  mixed  with  other  suitable  plants  that 
will  flower  at  a  later  period. 

Herbaceous  borders. — Frost  having  put  an  end 
to  all  the  flowering  plants  of  a  soft  nature,  let 
them  be  cleared  away,  but  be  careful  to  tread 
upon  the  borders  only  during  dry  weather.  If 
the  borders  contain  many  spring  bulbs,  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  the  soil  about  them  and  apply 
a  thin  mulch  of  manure,  taking  occasion  to  fill 
any  vacant  spaces  with  fresh  bulb  or  new  plants. 
If  any  new  borders  are  in  process  of  making,  let 
the  planting  be  done  in  dry  weather ;  do  not 
allow  the  men  to  tread  upon  the  soil  without 
using  planks.  IMontbretias  may  be  taken  up. 
divided,  and  planted  in  rich  soil,  moving  the 
smaller  bulbs  to  the  nursery  for  growing  on  into 
a  flowering  size.  If  repeatedly  treated  in  this 
manner,  they  will  grow  as  strongly  as  Gladiolus. 

Protect  ion. — Prepare  in  readiness  such  mate- 
rials as  Heather,  dry  Bracken  and  Peat  for  cover- 
ing tender  plants  on  the  approach  of  frost. 
Everything  appears  to  be  ill-matured  this  season, 
therefore  it  is  more  likely  to  suffer  from  frost. 
A  good  mulch  placed  over  the  roots  is  an  excel- 
lent preventive  of  harm. 


trees,  some  crushed  bones  or  artificial  manure 
may  also  oe  added.  The  trees  must  be  given  a 
period  of  rest  before  starting  them  into  growth, 
therefore  the  houses  must  be  thrown  wide  open, 
so  that  they  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  exposed 
to  outside  conditions.  The  roots  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture,  and  estab- 
lished trees  will  be  benefited  with  one  or  two 
applications  of  drainings  from  the  farmyard. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frognlore. 

Early  Peaches  and  Nectarines. — Assuming 
that  the  wood  on  the  earliest  permanent  trees  is 
thoroughly  ripened,  they  may  now  be  started 
gently  into  growth.  For  the  first  week  or  two 
do  not  use  fire-heat  unless  such  heat  is  necessary 
to  maintain  the  temperature  from  falling  below 
45'^.  I  have  mentioned  before  the  advantages  of 
growing  the  earliest  Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
pots ;  especially  is  this  so  in  a  season  like  the 
present,  when  the  wood  of  most  trees  is  not  so 
well  matured  as  usual.  The  wood  and  buds  on 
the  pot  trees  are  perfectly  matured,  and  they 
can  be  placed  in  the  forcing  house  without  delay. 
This  admits  of  postponing  the  forcing  of  perma 
nent  trees  to  a  later  date,  when  the  risks  of 
failure  are  not  so  great.  It  also  lengthens  the 
season  of  supply,  which  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance  in  districts  where  Peaches  cannot  be 
successfully  grown  out-of-doors,  and  in  gardens 
where  glass  accommodation  is  very  limited. 
When  well  grown,  the  fruit  from  pot  trees  is 
very  little  inferior  to  that  obtainable  from  perma- 
nent trees.  For  very  early  forcing,  trees  must  be 
used  that  have  already  been  forced  more  or  less 
for  several  years.  Varieties  that  are  known  to 
be  good  forcers  should  be  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. See  that  the  trees  are  quite  clean  before 
placing  them  indoors,  and  any  pruning  that  is 
necessary  should  be  carried  out.  This  latter 
operation  will  consist  chiefly  in  shortening  any 
extra  strong  shoots  to  a  wood-bud,  cutting  out 
weak,  useless  branches,  and  regulating  the  fruit- 
ing wood  so  that  light  and  air  can  penetrate 
through  the  trees.  The  proper  symmetry  of  the 
trees  must  also  be  considered  during  this  opera- 
tion. A  light  house,  facing  south,  will  be  most 
suitable  for  their  culture;  but  if  such  a  house  :s 
not  available  at  the  moment,  a  vinery  which  has 
just  been  closed  will  afford  suitable  conditions 
until  the  trees  come  into  flower. 

Late  peaches. — The  pruning  and  training  of 
these  must  be  persevered  with  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers.  The  appearance  of  old-established 
trees  may  be  very  much  improved  by  the 
judicious  thinning  of  the  old  branches,  and  the 
consequent  training-in  of  more  fruiting  wood. 
After  thoroughly  washing  the  house,  loosen  the 
branches  from  the  trellis,  and  cleanse  them  with 
a  solution  of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  Should  the 
trees  be  affected  with  scale,  add  a  little  slaked 
lime.  In  tying-in  the  trees,  guard  against  over- 
crowding of  the  wood.  When  all  the  cleaning 
and  tying  is  finished,  and  the  walls  limewashed. 
the  borders  may  be  carefully  forked  over,  and 
about  2  or  3  inches  of  the  old  soil  removed,  ap- 
plying afterwards  a  good  top-dressing  of  loam, 
with  a  liberal  addition  of  old  lime  rubble  and 
wood-ashes   mixed  with   it.     In   the  case   of   old 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

MasdecaUia. — Many  of  these  plants  that  were 
repotted  during  September  will  now  be  rooting 
freely  and  making  fresh  leaf  growth  ;  but  they 
must  be  wat.ered  still  very  sparingly,  as  any  ex- 
cess of  moisture  will  result  in  the  loss  of  many 
leaves  and  roots.  JUauk  markiiigs  and  spots  are 
often  seen  on  Masdevallias,  the  principal  cause 
of  these  being  over-saturation  at  the  roots,  or 
an  e.\cess  of  atmospheric  moisture  during  cold, 
dull  weather.  Now  that  it  is  necessary  to  use 
a  little  fire-heat,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
aridity  in  the  atmosphere,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  situation  and  construction  of  the  house. 
Should  it  be  in  a  dry,  exposed  position,  a 
moderate  syringing  between  the  pots  both  at 
morning  and  afternoon  will  be  necessary  ;  but  if 
it  has  a  north  or  north-easterly  aspect,  only  one 
damping  in  the  morning  should  be  given.  M. 
tovarensis  is  now  developing  its  flower-spikes 
of  white  flowers,  these  being  arranged  on  the  top 
of  a  stem  varying  in  length  from  4  inches  to 
8  inches,  therefore  they  are  held  well  above  the 
green  leaves.  Being  a  compact-growing  plant, 
and  very  free-flowering,  ^Masdevallia  tovarensis 
is  a  valuable,  decorative  subject.  If  the  plants 
are  placed  in  a  cool,  shady  position  in  almost 
any  house  having  an  intermediate  temperaturs, 
the  flowers  will  remain  in  good  condition  for  five 
'  or  six  weeks-  The  grower  should  remember  to 
remove  the  plants  from  the  house  when  using 
the  X.L.-All  vaporising  compound,  or  the  fili- 
form tops  of  the  blooms  will  quickly  change  to 
pink.  If  the  fresh  spikes  are  not  cut  below  the 
scape  from  which  the  flowers  are  produced,  they 
will  again  send  out  flowers  next  year  ;  but  to  let 
them  remain  for  two  seasons  tends  to  weaken 
the  plant,  therefore,  it  is  better  to  remove  the.Tn 
as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 

CaClet/a. — Among  the  few  species  of  Cattleya 
which  bloom  at  this  season,  C.  labiata  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best,  and  now  that  some  of 
the  plants  are  passing  out  of  flower,  the  amount 
of  water  at  the  root  should  be  considerably  re- 
duced. After  flowering,  stand  the  plants  in  the 
cooler  and  best-ventilated  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house,  where  they  may  remain  during  their  long 
period  of  rest  .'is  regards  repotting,  thuce 
plants  which  require  a  larger  pot  should  be  at- 
tended to  when  new  roots  an  seen  pushing  from 
the  base  of  the  last-made  pseudo-bulbs;  but  if 
they  are  past  that  stage,  repotting  had  better  bo 
postponed.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  C-  Gas- 
kelliana,  a  species  that  is  now  resting-  Plants 
of  Ltelia  perrina,  L.  cinnabarina,  Cattleya  Bow- 
ringiana,  C.  Dowiana,  and  its  variety  aurea, 
may  also  be  repotted  as  they  pass  from  the 
flowering  stage.  C.  Lawrenceana,  now  in  full 
growth,  should  be  arranged  well  up  to  the  roof- 
glass,  exposed  to  full  sunlight ;  small  plants 
thrive  best  when  suspended  a  few  inches  from 
the  roof-glass.  C.  Percivalliana  having  com- 
pleted its  new  pseudo-bulbs,  should  be  kept 
moderately  moist  at  the  root. 

Plialanopsis. — Some  of  the  Phalcenopsis,  more 
especially  P.  Aphrodite,  P.  amabili-i  (grandi- 
flora), aiid  P.  Schilleriana  are  developing  their 
flower-spikes.  These  plants  must  now  be  watered 
with  great  care,  large  supplies  being  no  longer 
needed.  It  is  not  good  practice  to  dip  the  plants 
or  otherwise  saturate  the  compost,  but  rather  to 
lightly  spray  the  Sphagnum  moss  and  the  sides 
of  the  basket.  Specimens  with  long  flower- 
spikes  should  not  be  kept  too  near  to  the  roof- 
glass,  or  the  ends  of  the  spikes  may  decay.  Our 
plan  is  to  arch  them  over  towards  the  light,  and 
tie  a  small  lead  weight  to  each  spike,  so  as  to 
keep  them  in  the  required  position.  All  the  ten- 
der, green-leaved  species,  as  P.  Luddemanniana, 
P.  tetraspis,  P.  Marie,  P.  sumatrana,  P.  speci- 
osa,  P.  rosea,  P.  Cornu-cervi.  and  P.  violacea, 
also  require  careful  watering  for  several  montlis 
to  come;  they  should  be  protected  from  diicct 
sunlight  even  in  winter. 
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PLANTS    UNDEE  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Foud,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Greenhouse  I^hododetidrons. — No  winter-flower- 
ing, indoor  shubs  ai'e  more  attractive  when  in 
fiower  than  the  Javanico-jasminiflornm  hybrid 
Rhododendrons,  which  are  now  on  the  point  of 
swelling  their  flower-buds.  To  insure  that  the 
flower-trusses  open  freely,  as  well  as  to  bring 
out  the  best  colours  in  the  flowers,  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  fairly  warm  house,  and  ex- 
posed to  all  the  light  available.  Great  care  must 
bo  exercised  in  applying  water  to  the  roots. 

Bouvardia. — The  earliest  batch  of  plants  in- 
tended to  flower  should  be  allowed  a  tempera- 
ture of  55°,  and  afforded  fresh  air  as  often  as 
the  weather  will  permit,  the  ventilators  being 
opened  without  danger.  Those  plants  that  are 
on  the  point  of  flowering  should  be  given  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  and  this  feeding  should  be 
alternated  with  a  little  artificial  manure  dusted 
on  the  surface  of  the  pots. 

Sah'in. — As  the  plants  of  Salvia  Pitcheri  pass 
out  of  flower  their  shoots  should  be  trimmed  in 
preparation  for  storing  them  in  a  frost-proof  pit 
or  greenhouse.  Very  little  moisture  will  be  re- 
quired by  this  species  for  the  present.  Salvia 
Heeri  and  S.  gesnerteflora,  neither  of  which  will 
fl.ower  for  some  time  to  come,  should  be  grown 
under  cool  conditions.  Considerable  warmth, 
however,  is  necessary  at  this  season  for  S.  splen- 
dens  and  its  varieties,  especially  during  cold  and 
wet  weather.  The  flowers  are  very  liable  to 
damp  off  when  the  plants  are  in  a  cool 
house.  This  species  and  also  S.  rutilans  are 
benefited  by  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure.  If 
the  old  flower-spikes  of  S.  rutilans  are  removed 
and  the  plants  kept  free  from  red  spider,  which 
often  infests  these  Salvias  in  warm  houses,  a 
second  crop  of  flowers  will  be  produced  in  the 
early  spring.  S.  Bethellii  will  continue  to  fur- 
nish a  display  of  flowers  for  a  considerable  time 
to  come  if  the  plants  are  assisted  with  some 
manurial  stimulant.  It  is  best  to  group  plants 
of  this  variety  by  themselves,  because  the  colour 
of  the  flowers,  although  very  beautiful,  do  not 
harmonise  well  with  that  of  other  species  of 
Salvia. 

Sod  for  poltiii^  purposes. — Arrangements 
should  be  made  for  securing  a  supply  of  loam 
for  next  year's  use.  The  loam  should  be  ob- 
tained from  old  pasture  land,  and  it  should  be 
stored  in  stacks,  placing  the  grass  sides  down- 
wards. If  it  is  of  poor  quality,  a  layer  of  de- 
cayed cow  manure  placed  between  each  row  of 
turves  will  be  of  benefit,  otherwise  it  is  better 
to  stack  the  turves  without  any  manure.  A 
supply  of  leaf-mould  should  also  be  obtained. 
The  best  leaves  for  the  purpose  are  those  of 
Beech  and  Oak.  Any  twigs  or  branches  should 
be  thrown  aside,  as  these  are  liable  to  introduce 
injurious  fungal  growths.  It  is  best  to  place  the 
leaves  in  rather  thin  heaps,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  heating  from  fermentation.  The  heaps  should 
be  turned  periodically,  in  order  that  all  the  leaves 
may  in  turn  be  exposed  to  the  air  and  rain,  and 
thus  assist  decay.  Unless  this  is  done,  many  of 
tho  leaves  in  the  centre  of  the  heap  will  remain 
dry  and  hard,  and  useless  for  potting  purposes. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckktt,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Leaves. — All  fallen  leaves  should  be  collected 
and  stored  for  future  use.  Leaves,  when  placed 
together  in  good  beds,  provide  a  warmth  which 
is  well  suited  for  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
most  early  vegetables  in  portable  frames.  They 
do  not  generate  an  excessive  heat,  but  are 
capable  of  retaining  it  for  weeks  or  months.  For 
preparing  leaf-mould,  the  leaves  may  be  turned 
over  into  a  good  heap,  at  the  same  time  scatter- 
ing a  layer  of  freshly-slaked  lime  between  them 
as  the  work  proceeds.  This  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  sweeten  them  and  kill  any  insect  pests. 
On  heavy  lajid,  leaf-mould  forms  a  valuable 
lightening  ingredient,  well  suited  to  most 
kitchen-garden  crops. 

Polalos. — For  supplying  early  crops,  a  portion 
of  the  selected  tubers  should  bo  laid  out  thinly, 
on  suitable  trays,  on  a  little  leaf  mould  or  manure 
from  a  spent  Mushroom  bed.  These  shoidd  be 
stood  in  a  warm  house,  in  a  light  position,  and 
syringed  daily  to  start  them  into  growtli.  When 
the   .shoots    are    about    an    inch   or    IJ.    inch    in 


length,  all  the  weaker  ones  should  be  rubbed  out, 
leaving  only  the  one  which  is  strongest.  The 
most  convenient  method  for  the  ecrrliest  supplies 
is  to  grow  them  in  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots,  placing 
three  tubers  in  each  pot.  Each  pot  should  be 
made  only  half  full,  leaving  the  remainder  por- 
tion for  earthing-up  later  on.  At  this  season 
the  mixture  used  should  be  of  a  very  light, 
porous  character.  Sharpe's  Victor  and  May 
Queen  are  each  excellent  varieties  for  treating  in 
this  manner.  Tubers  for  successional  plantings 
should  be  selected  and  laid  out  thinly  on  shelves 
in  a  frost-proof  room. 

Carrots. — The  latest  sowings  made  under  glass 
should  now  be  ready  for  pulling.  These  should 
be  stored  in  sand  :  they  are  generally  better  ap- 
preciated for  cooking  purposes  than  the  larger 
roots. 

Seahcde  for  forcing. — This  crop  should  be 
lifted,  trimmed,  and  stored  in  sand  or  ashes  ready 
for  introducing  to  heat  as  required,  taking  care 
to  preserve  plenty  of  rootlets  for  cuttings  for 
next  year's  supply.  Lily  White  is  generally 
much  preferred  to  any  other.  A  fairly  strong 
heat  will  still  be  required  to  start  the  crowns 
into  growth.  They  should  be  kept  in  absolute 
darkness,  and  syringed  twice  daily. 

Asparagus. — This  is  much  more  easily  forced 
than  most  vegetables ;  fresh  supplies  should  be 
introduced  about  every  fortnight  or  three  weeks. 
A  mild  bottom  heat  should  be  afforded. 

Mushrooms. — Continue  to  make  up  beds  at  in- 
tervals to  ensure  a  continuous  supply.  Freshly- 
made  beds  do  much  to  stimulate  those  already 
bearing,  and  the  warmth  from  the  former  in 
ordinary  weather  is  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
the  growth  to  be  made  satisfactory.  Only  in 
excessively  cold  weather  should  the  hot-water 
pipes  be  brought  into  use.  There  being  plenty 
of  material,  the  present  is  a  capital  time  for 
making  up  beds  in  the  open,  but  these  will  re- 
quire to  be  covered  with  a  good  thickness  of 
long  litter. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  II.  J.  King,  Ksq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Benovating  an-  old  orchard. — In  the  case  of 
an  orchard  which  has  suffered  neglect  for  some 
years,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  the 
trees  should  be  grubbed  and  destroyed,  or  an 
attempt  made  to  bring  them  into  a  profitable 
conditioii.  The  answer  must  depend  on  the 
present  health  of  the  trees.  Supposing  them  to 
be  stUl  strong  and  vigorous  in  growth,  and  of 
serviceable  varieties,  they  will  be  likely  to  re- 
spond satisfactorily  to  judicious  thinning  of  the 
wood  and  manurial  assistance  at  the  roots.  One 
often  sees  orchards  in  which  all  the  work  the 
cultivator  considers  necessary  is  that  of  picking 
the  fruit,  which  deteriorates  from  year  to  year 
until  it  will  scarcely  pay  for  the  labour  of  gather- 
ing. Apart  from  the  direct  loss  in  value  of  a 
neglected  orchard,  its  presence  is  injurious  to 
neighbouring  trees,  serving,  indeed,  for  the 
nursing  and  distribtttion  of  insect  and  fungus 
pests.  The  present  is  a  capital  time  to  take 
such  an  orchard  in  hand,  getting  the  work  for- 
ward before  the  worst  of  the  winter  weather  is 
upon  us.  The  first  step  in  pruning  is  to  clear  the 
centre  of  the  tree  of  dead  and  useless  small 
wood.  All  pieces  which  cross  each  other  should 
next  be  taken  out,  and  the  tree  should  be  left 
thin  enough  for  the  stm  and  air  to  penetrate  to 
every  part.  The  habit  of  the  individual  tree 
will  be  the  best  guide  as  to  the  proper  amount 
of  wood  to  be  removed.  If  the  tree  is  an  upright 
and  sturdy  grower,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  thin 
out  the  weakest  growths ;  but  when  the  tree  is 
of  pendulous  habit,  it  is  often  a  dense  thicket  of 
small,  dead  wood.  Every  piece  of  the  latter  must 
be  removed,  and  also  the  weak,  under  branches, 
which  should  be  cut  back  to  the  trunk,  the  work- 
man depending  on  the  younger  wood  to  furni.^h 
the  sp.ace  thus  provided.  Inferior  varieties  will 
have  been  noted  during  the  fruiting  season.  If 
these  are  fairly  vigorous,  they  may  be  headed 
down  at  the  present  time  for  grafting  next  year, 
it  being  undesirable  to  cultivate  any  but  varie- 
ties of  real  merit.  If  a  tree  is  aged  or  crippled, 
it  should  be  grubbed  out.  Where  old  trees  have 
been  removed,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  again 
in  exactly  the  same  phtces  occupied  by  tlu-  former 
specimens;  but  if  there  is  not  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter, the  old  soil  must  be  excavated,  and  young 


trees  planted  in  some  fresh  compost.  When  tho 
pruning  is  completed,  all  the  prunings  should 
be  burnt  at  once  in  order  to  destroy  the  insects 
arid  their  eggs  lurking  in  the  bark  and  crevices 
of  the  wood.  The  ashes  should  be  returned  to 
the  soil  as  a  top-dressing  when  finishing  oft  the 
work.  The  trees  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
of  moss  and  lichens.  The  old  method  of  applving 
slacked  lime  on  a  damp  day  has  given  place  to 
the  spraying  machine,  of  which  there  are  several 
good  makes  on  the  market.  By  means  of  these 
machines  the  concentrated  alkali  wash  should 
be  sprayed  on  to  every  portion  of  the  tree,  re- 
peating the  operation  about  the  end  of  February, 
to  make  certain  of  destroying  all  the  pests.  The 
turf  under  the  trees  should 'be  dug  in  from  the 
trunk  to  a  yard  or  two  beyond  the  spread  of 
branches.  Apply  a  good  top-dressing  of  lime, 
following  this  up  with  a  heavy  mulch  of  farm- 
yard manure.  If  the  work  is 'done  thoroughly, 
good  results  may  be  confidently  looked  forin'a 
year  or  two,  and  will  amply  repay  the  expendi- 
ture on  labour  and  material. 


PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS. 

By  \V.  W.   Pettigrew,    Superintendent   of   City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

The  public  rocJ;-gnrden. — In  many  parks 
where  collections  of  different  classes  oi  plants 
are  represented,  an  attempt  is  made  to  repro- 
duce the  ecological  conditions  best  suited  to 
the  successful  culture  of  rock-loving  plants.  The 
outcome  of  these  attempts  vary  in  appearance 
from  the  haphazard  heaping  together  of  rough 
stones,  clinkers  or  brickbats,  in  the  form  of  the 
crude,  old-fashioned  rockery,  to  the  more 
elaborate  and  realistic  imitation  in  miniature  of 
a  ravine  or  a  part  of  a  mountain  pass,  where 
outcropping  rocks  arranged  in  regular  strata  are 
more  or  le.=s  truthfully  represented.  While  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Alpines  are  more  often 
than  not  cultivated  on  the  former  kind  of  stone- 
work, it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the 
majority  of  the  botanical  gardens  in  this  country 
the  rock-garden  is  constructed  on  fairly  natural 
lines. 

A  suitable  site. — In  parks  where  a  r.ecessary 
site  is  to  be  obtained — preferably  where  a  water 
supply  can  be  easily  brought  into  use— there 
can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  great  advan- 
tages of  laying  out  a  rock-garden  of  fair  size.  It 
is  invariably  found  that  such  places  when  well 
designed  and  judiciously  planted  are  not  merely 
of  interest  to  the  enthusiastic  plant  lover,  but 
are,  especially  in  the  spring  months  of  the  vear, 
a  source  of  great  attraction  and  delight  to  the 
ordinary  visitor  who  cannot  even  appreciate  the 
difference  between  choice  Alpines  and  ordinary 
border  plants. 

Construction. — The  success  of  a  rock-garden 
(whether  regarded  as  a  plant  habitat  or  merely 
as  a  geological  representation)  depends  upon  the 
observance  of  certain  well-known  principles.  In 
the  construction  of  a  rockery  in  a  public  park 
other  factors  which  do  not  obtain  in  the  ordinary 
private  garden  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion if  it  is  to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  very  essential  that  all  the 
walks  in  the  former  case  should, be  of  ample 
width,  well  made  and  well  defined.  It  is  very 
much  better  to  have  one  good  main  walk  than  a 
number  of  narrow  winding  paths  leading  need- 
lessly fixim  point  to  point,  for  these  only  afford 
visitors  an  excuse  for  wandering  into  places 
where  they  are  not  wanted.  The  pleasures  of  a 
rock-garden  in  a  priv.ate  establishment  are 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  provision  of  rustic  seats, 
retreats,  nooks  and  corners,  and  secluded  grottos, 
but  such  adjuncts  in  the  public  gi-minds  have  to 
h.>  rigidly   tabooed. 

Manni/cnitnt. — Again  in  the  park  rockery 
(when  not  attached  to  a  botanical  garden)  the 
great  aim  is  to  luodticc  a  number  of  more  or 
less  spectacular  effects  in  succession  throughout 
the  early  part  of  the  year,  hence  great  quantities 
of  the  sitme  species  of  plant  h.ave  to  be  grown 
together.  ,ind  the  same  kind  of  plant  is  u.sed 
over  and  over  again  in  different  parts  of  the 
ground.  As  numerous  visitors  are  naturally 
anxious  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  plants  which 
arrest  their  attention,  it  is  almost  necessary,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  Iiave  every  different  species 
labelled.  .Mthough  labels  are  usually  regarded 
as  an  offence  to  good  taste,  they  must  not  only 
be  tolerated  but  oven  encouraged  in  public  parks. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISriER,  41.  Wellinpton  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending tn 
the  Kititots  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  whicliit  is  desirable 
to  britig  under  the  notice  of  horltcultunsts. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as   it'el!   as    specimens  of    plants 

for  naming,  shou!<i  be  addressed  to  the  EDI  TORS, 
41,   Wellington  street,   Covent  Qarden,    London. 

Covxiniinicatioiis  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
THE  PAPKR,  sent  as  early  in  the  iveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I/desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  0/  good  faith. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUKSDAY,  NOVEMBER  23— 

Koy.  Hort.  Soc.   Corns,  meet.     (Lecture   at  3  pm.  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Alexander,  on  "Spices"). 


A\EBAGE    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing     week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last   Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 41-9^. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

LosDou.—Weiinestiiiy,  November  17  (6  p.m.):  Max.  43"; 
Min.  36". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street 
CoventGarden  London  — Thttrsdeiv,  November  18 
(10  A.M.)  :  Bar.  301 ;  Temp.  45"  ;  Weather- 
Sunshine. 
PROvrNCES. —  IVeiinesiiav,  November  17:  Max.  44^  Cam- 
bridge ,   Min.  38'  Scotland  N.W. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

^lONDAY.    TUESDAY,     \VEI:>NESDAV,     THURSDAY. 
AND   FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protlieroe 

&  Morris,  at  10.30. 
"WEDNESDAY- 

Herbaeeous    Plants,  &c.,  at  12;    Roses  at  1.30;    Palms 

and    Plants    at  5,    at    67    &    68,    Cheapside,    E.G.,    by 

Protheroe  &  Morris. 
PRIDAY— 

-  Choice  Established  Orchids  in  large  variety,  at  67  &  63, 

Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  12.45. 


Horticulturists  have  been  ac- 
Chinese  uustoraed  to  confine  the  term 
Primulas.       .,  Chinese    Primulas  "    to    the 

'^°°  well-nieh    endless   varieties   of 

Supplementary      „   .        ,  .  .         ,      , 

Illustration.)  Pi-im"la  sinensis;  but,  since 
the  recent  introduction  of  so 
many  new  species  of  Primula  from  Western 
China,  and  because  of  the  expectations  that 
many  more  have  yet  to  be  introduced,  the 
term  "  Chinese  Primulas  "  must  be  extended 
to  embrace  all  these  attractive  novelties.  Our 
acaders  are  already  familiar  witli  a  number  of 
Chinese  and  Tihetan  Primulas  introduced  to 
Britain  by  lUr.  E.  H.  Wilson,  whilst  travel- 
ling for  IMessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  and  by 
Mr.  George  Forrest,  the  representative  of 
Messrs.  Bees  Ltd.  Two  of  the  most  striking 
-of  Mr.  Forrest's  introductions  are  depicted 
in  our  Supplementary  Illustration,  and  others 
we  propose  to  reproduce  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions. Thus  it  will  be  possible  for  cultivators 
to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  beauty  of 
these  plants  in  their  native  habitats.  The 
following  information  referring  particularly 
to  their  ap[)earance  and  characteristics  in 
China  is  based  upon  notes  taken  on  the  spot 
by.  Mr.  Forrest. 

Primula  Listeri,  King. — This  species  was 
first  found  on  the  slopes  of  the  Sikkim  Hima- 
laya, and  is  the  obconica  type  of  that  region. 
Many  years  later  it  was  rediscovered  by  Pere 
Delavay  on  the  range  of  mountains  forming 
the  western  boundary  of  the  Tali  Valley,  in 
the  basin  of  the  iviekong,  lat.  2-5,  40°  N. 
It  appeared  so  closely  allied  to  Primula  ob- 
conica. Hance,  that  M.  Franchet,  in  his 
determination,  placed  it  as  a  variety  of  that 
species,  with  the  varietal  name  of  "  glabres- 
cens."  Later,  the  plant  proving  to  be  iden- 
tical with  P.  Listeri,  the  variety  was  sunk. 
It    is    a    smaller    and    much    more    graceful 


plant  than  P.  obconica,  and,  being  almost 
completely  glabrous,  might  be  gronn  to  ad- 
vantage where  P.  obconica  is  discarded  owing 
to  the  irritation  it  causes  to  many  who  handle 
the  plants.  The  foliage  is  never  more  than 
4  inches  in  height,  the  scapes  number  eight 
to  fourteen  in  well-grown  plants,  rising  as 
much  again  above  the  leaves.  The  flowers, 
numbering  four  to  eight  to  a  scape,  are  of 
large  size  and  faintly  fragrant;  the  whole 
plant  has  a  decidedly  bitterly  aromatic  odour, 
somewhat  resembling  that  of  Geranium 
Robertianum. 

There  is  great  variation  in  the  colour,  all 
shades  of  rose-lilac  and  lavender  down  to  the 
purest  white  being  represented.  This  varia- 
tion appears  to  be  caused  by  different  degrees 
of  nourishment.  Those  plants  bearing  white 
flowers  had  much  paler  foliage,  and  were  only 
seen  in  comparatively  barren  situations  on 
dry  limestone  pasture,  whilst  those  with 
flowers  of  the  deepest  shades  of  colour 
flourished  on  rocks  where  there  was  an  abun- 
dant and  constant  supply  of  water.  The  figure 
reproduced  in  the  Supplementary  Illustration 
is  from  a  photograph  of  one  of  a  large  mass 
of  plants  growing  in  such  a  situation  on  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  deeply  embedded  in  moss. 

The  species  is  fairly  plentiful  on  both  the 
eastern  and  western  slopes  of  the  Tali  Moun- 
tains, at  altitudes  varying  from  7,000  to 
10,000  feet.  Apart  from  its  natural  beauty, 
the  fact  of  its  blooming  so  earlv  as  March 
or  April  should  make  it  valuable  to  horticul- 
turists. 

Primula  vino.«flora,  Fr. — Amongst  the 
Primula  which  have  been  introduced  in  recent 
j-ears  from  AVestern  China,  those  contained 
in  the  remarkable  section  "Omphalogramma" 
stand  alone,  distinguished  alike  by  their 
beauty  and  unique  form.  The  name  given  to 
the  section  is  derived  from  the  oval  and  flat- 
tened form  of  the  seed,  which  has  much  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  the  Iridea; ;  cer- 
tainly no  one  with  a  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  seed  usually  found  in  Primulas  would 
suppose  at  first  sight  that  tlie  seed  belonged 
to   that   genus. 

Three  of  the  known  species  of  the  section 
have  their  homes  on  tliose  wonderfully  pro- 
lific foothills  of  the  Himalayan  system  which 
descend  into  N.W.  Yunnan,  and  form  the 
continuations  of  the  huge  water  systems  of 
the  Salwin,  Mekong  and  Yangtze  rivers. 
Their  names  are  Primula  Franchetii,  Pax, 
Primula  Delavayi,  Fr.,  and  Primula  viiic^- 
flora,  Fr. 

The  two  species  last  mentioned  were  dis- 
covered by  the  late  Pere  Delavay.  P.  Fran- 
chetii was  found  by  another  member  of  the 
same  mission,  Pere  Soulie,  also  a  keen  botanist 
and  collector.  Monsr.  Franchet,  who  de- 
scribed most  of  the  collections  made  by  Pere 
Delavay  in  the  regions  from  which  the  above 
species  came,  was  so  impressed  by  their  singu- 
lar appearance  and  the  form  of  the  seed,  that 
he  formed  of  them  a  sub-genus,  which  Messrs. 
Pax  and  Knuth,  in  their  recent  monograph 
of  the  Priinulacefe,  retain  as  a  section. 

Each  of  the  species  mentioned  has  a  distinct 
beauty  of  its  own.  That  with  the  largest 
flowers  is  P.  Franchetii.  Its  blooms — solitary, 
as  in  all  known  species  of  the  section — are 
fully  2  inches  in  length,  the  expanded  limb 
being  almost  2  inches  in  breadth,  of  a  deep, 
rich,  violet  colour,  shading  into  the  yellowi.sli 
corolla  base.     The  first  habitat  known  was  on 


the  mountains  around  Ta-tsien-lu,  but  the 
species  has  since  been  rediscovered  on  the 
ranges  forming  the  watershed  between  the 
Yangtze  and  Mekong  valleys  in  lat.  28°  N. 
Primula  Delavayi,  Fr.,  resembles  P.  Fran- 
chetii in  all  sectional  peculiarities,  but  is  not 
nearly  so  imposing  a  plant,  being  smaller  in 
every  way,  the  deep  fringing  of  the  ruddv- 
purple  corolla  constituting  its  most  conspicu- 
ous feature.  Though  local  in  its  distribution, 
it  is  fairly  common  on  many  of  the  ranges 
in  the  basin  of  the  Mekong. 

Both  these  species  are  generally  found 
growing  as  solitary  specimens  in  scattered 
groups.  Primula  vinca-flora,  Fr..  appears  in 
its  native  habitat  by  far  the  finest  of  the 
three.  It  is  a  taller  plant  than  the  others, 
some  specimens  attaining  a  height  of  14  inches. 
Also,  it  grows  in  masses  of  20  to  30  plants 
together.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beautiful,  deep 
indigo-purple  shade,  the  tube  narrowly  c,ylin- 
drical,  yellowish  at  base,  the  limb  very  widely 
spread  with  the  three  upper  lobes  reflexed  on 
the  tube.  This  last  peculiar  character  is  not 
noticeable  in  dried  specimens,  and,  probably 
for  this  reason,  M.  Franchet  has  not  re- 
marked on  it  in  his  description.  Neverthe- 
less it  is  quite  constant,  and  is  shown  most 
perfectly  in  the  accompanying  figure  of  the 
species  in  situ.  None  of  the  many  Primulas 
can  compare  in  beaut}'  with  this  interesting 
plant  growing  in  its  natural  habitat,  which 
is  sheltered,  gra.ssy  openings  in  Pine  forests 
at  an  altitude  of  10  to  11,000  feet. 

The  other  two  species  are  found  at  greater 
altitudes,  generally  from  12  to  13,000  feet,  in 
moist  and  rocky,  but  not  boggy,  meadows,  all 
three  being  commonly  on  limestone  soil. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  only  other 
known  species  in  the  section  is  P.  Elwesiana, 
King,  from  the  Sikkim  Himalaya.  The  '^•ira 
of  the  extension  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains, 
from  that  point  up  to  their  entrance  into 
Yunnan  has,  so  far,  been  unexplored,  but, 
almost  certainly,  once  the  country  becomes 
opened  up,  we  shall  have  other,  and  possibly 
more  beautiful,  species  added  to  those  men- 
tioned. 

It  would  naturally  be  concluded  from  the 
altitudes  at  which  the  above  species  grow 
that  they  would  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  this 
country.  Fnfortunately  experience  proves 
the  reverse.  Though  a  large  quantity  of 
thoroughly  ripened  seed  of  the  two  last-named 
species  was  recently  secured,  only  a  very  small 
percentage  germinated,  and  very  few  of  the 
seedlings  have  reached  maturitj'. 

It  is  most  difiicnlt  to  account  for  this,  more 
so  as  the  seed  was  in  the  hands  of  skilful  pro^ 
pagators,  and  was  treated  in  various  ways; 
cert,ainly  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  those  plants  flourish  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  One  thing  it  is  impossible  to 
give  them,  namely,  the  long  rest  they  have 
during  the  winter  on  their  native  mountains, 
when,  from  November  nntil  May,  they  are 
buried  deeply  in  snow. 

Primula  Poissonii,  Fr. — Since  its  introduc- 
tion to  this  country  much  has  been  written 
of  this  species,  but  to  appreciate  its  full 
beauty,  it  mu.st  be  seen  in  its  native  wilds. 

It  is  abundant  in  certain  locr'lties  on  the 
mountains  of  N.W.  Y'unnan  (where  the  photo- 
graph was  taken),  growing  in  dense  ma.s.ses 
and  easily  recognised,  even  at  a  distance,  by 
its  bright  and  rich  colouring.  It  is  essentially  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  the  situations  generally 
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favoured  by  it  being  open  pasture  on  the 
margins  of  forests  and  dense  scrub,  not  boggy 
in  the  true  sense  of  tlie  word,  but  where  a 
constant  and  copious  supply  of  water  is  per- 
colating through  the  soil,  tlie  latter  consist- 
ing of  gravel  with  a  good  admixture  of  fibre. 

The  description  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  states  that  the  native  plant  is 
.small,  with  small  leaves,  solitary  scape,  and 
few  flowers.  This  does  not  fit  the  species 
as  seen  in  Western  Yunnan,  where  it  attains 
an  average  height  of  2-i  feet.  Solitary  scapes 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  two, 
three,  and  occasionally  as  many  as  four,  being 
borne  by  a  single  plant,  each  carrying  from 
five  to  seven  whorls  of  numerous  flowers. 

Though  covering  a  wide  range  of  altitude — 
from  5,000  to  11,000  feet — the  species  is  not 
so  hardy  as  might  be  supposed.  The  finer 
groups  of  plants  are  invariably  found  at  the 
lower  altitudes,  and  the  higher  stations  are 
in  sheltered  Bituations  having  a  southern 
exposure. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 23.  At  the  3  o'clock  meeting  in  the  Lec- 
tme  Room  an  address  on  "  Spices  "  will  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  J.  A.  Alexander. 

Horticultural  Club.  — The  next  house 
dinner  of  the  club  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
November  23,  at  6  p.m.,  at  the  Hotel  Windsor. 
Mr.  Joseph  Che.il  will  give  a  lecture  on 
"  Canada  of  To-day,  Horticulturally  and 
Generally  :  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 
The  lecture  will  be  illustrated  by  original  lan- 
tern slides. 

Perpetual- FLOWE  R  I  NG  Carnation 
Society.  —  The  winter  show  will  be  held  on 
December  8,  and  the  annual  dinner  will  be  held 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  in  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  Westminster.  Six  classes  are  specially 
provided  for  amateurs — those  who  either 
cultivate  Carnations  themselves,  or  are  occasion- 
ally assisted  by  a  gardener.  Further  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
Hayward  Mathias,  "  Lucerne,"  Stnbbington, 
Fareham,  Hants.  • 

The     Royal     Botanic     Society.  —  At     a 

meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  thi.i  Society,  held 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  on  the  12th  inst.,  the 
chairman,  Mr.  P.  S.  Stephens,  K.C,  stated 
that  the  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  W. 
WiLK.i  to  the  Duke  of  Tfck  (published  on  p.  330 
of  last  issue)  suggesting  the  possibility  of  an 
amalgamation  with  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  had  not  then  officially  reached  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  and  the  latter  was  unable, 
therefore,  to  take  any  definite  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter. Later  in  the  proceedings,  when  Mr.  Rubin- 
stein had  spoken  In  favour  of  amalgamation,  Mr. 
Cecil  Raleigh  said  he  had  been  averse  from  any 
amalgamation  or  union  with  any  other  body,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  they  should  not  extend 
the  facilities  of  their  gardens  to  other  bodies 
re(]uiring  them.  They  were  prepared  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  open  up  negotiations  with  the 
Horticultural  Society  to  hear  the  hitter's  pro- 
posals, but,  in  his  view,  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  federation  as  well  as  amalgamation.  He  pro- 
posed that  100  of  the  Fellows  present  should  meet 
the  present  emergency  by  subscribing  at  once  £5 
each  to  meet  the  £500  rei|uired  by  the  bank.  In 
a  few  minutes  it  was  announced  that  £379  had 
been  raised.  Since  this  meeting  it  has  been  an- 
nounced that  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  had  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society    thanking    them    for    the 


kindly  sentiments  expressed  in  their  communica- 
tion to  the  Duke  of  Teck,  and  suggesting  that 
each  society  should  appoint  a  committee  of  six 
persons  to  confer  on  the  subject  of  the  original 
letter. 

Surveyors'  Institution.— The  nextordinary 
general  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  lecture  hall 
of  the  institution  on  the  22nd  inst.,  at  8  p.m., 
when  a  paper  will  be  read  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Uavioge,    entitled    "  Town   Planning  Systems." 

Neill  Medallist. — At  the  November  meeting 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti- 
cultural Society  a  Gold  Neill  Medal  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  J.  Aikman  Paton, 
Soulseat,  Castle  Kennedy,  in  recognition  of  the 
valuable  work  he  is  doing  in  connection  with 
liybridising  Solanums.  Jlr.  Paton  has  since 
1903  been  hybridising  the  Potato  with  the  aim  of 
getting  a  strain  which  would  be  immune  to  the 
disease  (Phytophthora  infestans).  In  1907  Mr. 
Paton  obtained  tubers  of  Solanum  etuberosum, 
a  presumed  wild  sort  which  had  been  under  more 
or  less  careful  observation  for  about  50  years, 
but  which  had  not  shown  disease  in  all  that 
time.  jMr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  F.L.S.,  drew 
attention  to  this  character  of  the  plant  in 
his  well-known  article  on  the  Potato  in  R.H.S. 
Journal,  vol.  xix.,  pti  III.,  and  also  in  his  paper 
read  before  the  Linnean  Society  [Journal  Linn. 
Soc,  vol.  xxxviii.,  February,  1909).  Mr.  Paton 
sought  by  crossing  this  type  with  certain  com- 
mercial varieties  to  combine  its  character  of 
immunity  with  desirable  qualities  of  the  other 
parent.  He  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  and 
in  showing  that  the  immune  character  is  com- 
municated to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  off- 
spring. These  plants  have  retained  their  foliage 
when  all  commercial  varieties  growing  beside 
them  have  been  destroyed  by  disease.  Among 
other  hybrids  obtained  are  : — S.  maglia  (Chile) 
X  S.  etuberosum  (Chile) ;  S.  JNIaglia  X  several 
commercial  varieties;  S.  Comniersonii,  white 
flower  (Uruguay)  X  S.  tuberosum  (Mexico) ;  S. 
verrucosum  (Mexico)  X  S.  etuberosum  (Chile) ; 
S.  etuberosum  (Chile)  X  S.  tuberosum  (iNIexico) ; 
S.   verrucosum    X    S.  tuberosum. 

Horticulture  in  Belgium. — In  response  to 
the  active  representations  of  Belgian  horticul- 
turists and  to  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Tribune 
Horlicole,  the  Belgian  Minister  of  Agriculture 
announced  about  a  year  ago  that  the  Govern- 
ment proposed  to  form  a  special  Department  of 
Horticulture.  The  decision,  which  was  recorded 
and  commented  on  in  these  pages  in  the  issues 
of  iMarcli  28  and  April  4,  1908,  has  now  been  car- 
ried out.  By  an  enactment,  signed  by  the  King 
OF  the  Belgians  on  the  9th  inst.,  the  department 
has  been  formed  and  a  horticultural  counsel  ap- 
pointed. The  councillors,  in  wdiose  hands  the 
work  of  organising  Belgian  horticulture  has  been 
placed,  are  Messrs.  E.  de  Meyer,  E.  Hen- 
iiiouiLLE,  and  L.  Joosens.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  securing  this  recognition  of  inde- 
pendence, Belgian  horticulturists  have  done  a 
notable  service  to  their  country.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  new  department  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest,  not  only  in  Belgium  but  also 
in  this  country.  It  is  fitting  that  the  country 
which  lias  been  the  pioneer  in  so  many  branches 
of  horticulture  should  be  the  first  to  organise  a 
definite  department  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
inteii'sts  of  horticulture. 

Presentation    to    Mr.    A.    E.    Gooden.— 

After  service  fur  a  period  of  12  years  as  gardener 
to  D.  B.  Hall.  Esq.,  Burton  I'ark,  Petworth, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Gooden,  on  his  resignation  to  take  up 
fresh  duties  at  Naseby  Hall,  Rugby,  was  pre- 
sented with  a  testimonial  and  a  present,  sub- 
scribed by  upwards  of  40  of  employes  and  friends 
at  Burton  Park. 


Retirement    of    Mr.    W.    P.    Roberts. — 

After  a  period  of  30  years  as  gardener  at  Cuerden 
Hall,  Preston,  Mr.  W.  P.  Roberts  is  retiring 
on  pension  granted  by  his  employer,  R.  A. 
Tatten,  Esq.,  who  has  only  had  possession  of 
Cuerden  Hall  for  three  years.  Since  Mr.  Tatten 
came  into  possession  of  the  estate,  the  gardens 
have  been  greatly  altered  and  most  of  the  glass- 
houses renewed.  Mr.  Roberts  will  reside  at 
Cwmystwyth,  near  Aberystwyth. 

The  Cardiff  Show.  —  Our  Cardiff  corre- 
spondent points  out  that  in  his  report  of  the 
recent  Chrysanthemum  show  held  in  that  city,  he 
inadvertently  omitted  to  mention  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibit of  hardy  fruit  contributed  by  Mr.  Basham. 
Bassaleg  Nurseries,  near  Newport,  and  for  which 
Mr.  Basham  was  awarded  a  Gold  Medal. 

Exhibition  of  Colonial  Fruits  and  Vege- 
tables. —  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
exhibition  of  Colonial-grown  fruits  and  vege- 
tables on  December  1  will  be  opened  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of 
Argyll.  Her  Royal  Highness  will  be  ac- 
companied by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
K.T.  Free  cinematograph  displays  at  frequent 
intervals  will  be  given,  with  lectures.  At 
3  p.m.,  Mr.  Robert  Newstead,  A.L.S.,  F.E.S., 
of  the  Liverpool  School  of  Tropical  Medicine, 
will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  West  Indian  Insect 
Pests." 

Lectures  on  Forestry. — The  first  of  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "  Forestry  "  was  delivered 
in  the  Aberdeen  University  Buildings,  on 
Wednesday,  10th  inst.,  by  Mr.  Willia5I 
Dawson,  Jl.A.,  B.Sc.  (Agr.),  lecturer  on 
forestry  in  the  college.  Mr.  Dawson  stated  that 
the  forester's  demands,  so  far  as  quality  of  land 
was  concerned,  were  easily  satisfied.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  no  soil  was  too  poor  for  some 
kind  of  trees.  Forestry  began  where  agriculture 
stopped.  Laud  on  or  under  the  margin  of  culti- 
vation was  the  field  of  operation  of  the  forester. 
Agricultural  land  was  not  wanted  for  forestry  ; 
indeed,  it  was,  in  some  cases,  unsuitable.  Hence 
111  scheme  of  afforestation  need  be  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  as  likely  to  curtail  in  any  way  the 
area  of  agricultural  land.  On  the  contrary,  it 
would  lead  to  a  considerable  increase  of  it,  and 
to  increased  productiveness  of  much  of  our  exist- 
ing agricultural  land.  In  many  parts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  there  were  tracts  of  good 
laud  along  the  glens  quite  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture. These,  however,  were  so  isolated  at  pre- 
sent, and  access  to  them  was  so  diflicult,  that 
they  never  could  be  made  to  pay ;  but  if  the 
surrounding  country  were  covered  with  wood, 
roads  must  be  made  to  the  districts  opened  up, 
there  must  be  a  population  on  the  ground,  new 
industries  must  arise,  and  the  good  land  would 
naturally  become  agricultural  land.  xMl  over 
Europe  small  holdings  and  forestry  went  hand  in 
hand.  With  regard  to  soil,  forestry  was  tho 
complement  of  agriculture,  and  the  poor  land 
was  what  fell  to  the  forester's  lot.  The  question 
as  to  the  influence  of  the  forest  on  climate  was  a 
much-discussed  one.  The  actual  effect  was  small. 
So  it  was  with  the  influence  on  temperature. 
The  action  of  forest  was.  however,  certainly 
beneficial  in  minimising  the  effects  of  winds. 
Tlie  direction  of  the  wind  was  altered,  and  its 
intensity  diminished.  In  this  respect,  forests 
were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  a  country,  and 
particularly  to  its  agriculture.  Another  real 
benefit  which  an  extensive  forest  brought  with  it 
was  that  it  minimised  the  danger  of  flooding.  In 
districts  where  the  upper  reaches  of  rivers  had 
been  cleared  of  wood,  floods  were  much  more 
common,  and,  in  this  respect,  the  lecturer  gave 
examples  in  Aberdeenshire,  where,  since  the 
clearing  of  the  woods,  flooding  had  been  much 
more  frequent. 
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HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Roses   in   South-Western    Scotland.  — I 

am  greatly  obliged  to  Sir  Herbert  .Maxwell  for 
supplementing  my  observations  on  this  subject 
by  emphasising,  on  p.  315,  the  value  of  Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Hybrid 
Teas.  I  have  grown  it  frequently  in  my  garden, 
and  admired  it  greatly  for  its  highly-distinctive 
colour,  its  fragrance  and  floriferousness.  I  may 
add  that,  among  Hybrid  Teas  of  more  recent  in- 
trcduction,  two  of  the  most  charming  are  Eliza- 
beth Barnes  and  the  famous  Lyon  Rose.  I  can 
also  highly  recommend  Prince  de  Bulgarie  and 
Antoine  Rivoire.     David  B.    W iUianison. 

Apple     Hambledon     Deux-ans.  —  I     can 

corroborate  Mr.  E.  Molyneux's  statement  (p.  330) 
as  to  the  worthlessness  of  this  Apple.  I  planted 
a  pyran)id  trained  tree  of  the  variety  in  1886, 
and  have  never  had  a  crop  of  Apples  from  the 
tree  during  twenty  years.  Needless  to  say, 
it  has  been  removed,  and  something  more 
profitable  planted.  Other  varieties  of  Apple-s 
planted  the  same  year  on  tlie  Paradise 
stock,  and  which  have  been  very  disappointing, 
are  Betty  Geeson,  Small's  Admirable,  and  Lady 
Henniker.  Probably  if  these  were  worked  on 
the  Crab  stock,  and  the  growth  left  unrestricted, 
they  would  be  more  satisfactory.  D.  liohcrts, 
Prestwold  Gardens,  Loughboro\ 

This  variety  is  still  largely  grown  m 

an  old  orchard  at  Hackwood  Park,  where  there 
are  some  large  trees.  It  is  less  a  question  of 
quality  than  of  constitution,  and  this  Apple, 
apart  from  many  others,  shows  that  there  are 
varieties  which  can  endure  for  generations.  At 
Hackwood  Park  this  old  variety  is  far  from  being 
despised,  because  it  often  produces  heavy  crops 
when  other  varieties  fail.  That  it  may  not  be 
grown  about  Hambledon  now  is  no  indication  of 
its  value  in  other  localities.  That  it  had  the  pre- 
fix Hambledon  attached  to  it  was  a  mere  acci- 
dent, and  Rogers,  writing  of  it  in  1834,  refers  to 
it  simply  as  the  French  Deux-ans.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  to-day  we  should  find  very  many  of  even  the 
famous  Blenheim  Pippin  about  Woodstock.  Even 
good  old  Apples  come  in  with  the  prophets  ni 
getting  stoned.  How  many  of  the  Apples  intro- 
duced during  the  past  40  years  w  ill  be  in  exist-ence 
50  years  hence,  or  to  the  ago  of  the  old  Deux-ans? 

A.  n. 

NlCOTIANA   SaNDER/E    TO    FlOWER    IN   ApRIL 

■ — Seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  in  the  last  week 
in  July,  and  the  pans  placed  in  a  cool  house  or 
frame.  When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  they  should  be  pricked  off  into  small 
pots,  and  later  be  potted  on  as  they  require  mere 
root  room,  never  allowing  them  to  become  root- 
bound  until  they  are  put  in  their  final  pots,  which 
should  be  6  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  first  week 
in  October.  After  the  final  potting  stand  them 
in  a  cold  frame,  admitting  plenty  of  air  whenever 
necessary,  and  all  sunlight.  Protect  them  from 
severe  frosts  during  winter  and  at  the  beginning 
of  March  take  them  into  the  greenhour:e.  Treated 
in  this  manner  ihey  should  flo\\cr  in  the  second 
week  of  April.  My  plants  have  varied  in  height 
from  3  to  5  feet.     /.  Jolui.'son. 

Lime-loving  Plants.— My  article  ^see  p,  240) 
was  limited  in  scope,  and  intended,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  suggests  (see  p.  290),  more  as  a  list  for 
working  purposes  than  a  statement  of  definite 
rules  applicable  to  every  condition.  It  was 
founded  on  a  long  series  of  planting  experiments, 
and  upon  observation  of  the  plants  under  various 
conditions.  Mr.  Jenkins  refers  to  the  Alpine 
Pinks  and  the  hardy  Cyclamen,  which  will,  un- 
doubtedly, do  well  in  many  places  without  lime, 
but  which  I  have  never  seen  so  floriferous  as 
when  provided  with  lime.  They  will  flourish  in 
many  places  without  this,  while  in  others  they 
require  it  if  they  are  to  give  the  greatest  satis- 
faction.'^ The  value  of  some  plants  lies  in  their 
floriferousness.  rather  than  in  freedom  of  growth, 
which  may  sometimes  be  secured  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  quantity  of  bloom.  In 
many  cases  we  find  that  plants  are  vigorous 
without  lime,  but  produce  few  flowers,  and  that 
the  addition  of  lime  causes  them  to  fiower 
with  greater  freedom,  while  making  less 
ioliage.     This  is  rather  a  drawback   in  the  case 


of  the  rarer  Sempervivums,  which  frequently 
flower  too  freely  on  limestone,  and  when  only  one 
or  two  rosettes  are  procured  the  plants  are  often 
lost  the  first  year  through  excessive  floriferous- 
ness. The  instances  of  Coronilla  iberica  are  valu- 
able, but  without  knowing  the  p.ccisc  condiliors 
of  exposure  and  climate  it  cannot  be  atlirincd 
that  it  is  lime  or  its  absence  which  is  responsible 
for  the  difference  between  the  plants  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Jenkins.  Lithospermum  prostratum  is 
often  a  puzzle.  In  many  places,  however,  it  is 
quite  a  success  in  limestone.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  correspondent  that  lime  must  not  be 
regarded  as  essential  for  any  particular  class  of 
plants.  Some  individual  species  will  not  thrive 
without  it,  and  some  are  accommodating  enough 
to  thrive  upon  unaccustomed  fare,  but,  as  a  rule, 
those  which  like  it  in  their  native  homes  will  be 
found  to  prefer  it  with  us.     .S'.  Arnott. 

Agreeing    as   I    do   with    Mr.    Jenkins 

that  there  are  many  plants  indigenous  to  lime- 
stone regions  and  not  found  wild  elsewhere, 
which  flourish  vigorously  in  cultivation  without 
lime,  I  yet  think  that  there  are  some,  such  as 
the  encrusted  section  of  Saxifragas,  which  will 
not  develop  their  full  beauty  of  foliage  unless 
they  have  access  to  lime.  Others,  again,  like 
some  of  the  Bellflower  Order  and  Gentiana  acau- 
lis,  when  grown  in  rich  loam  and  peat,  make 
vigorous  leaf-growth  at  the  expense  of  the 
floriferous  oualities,  which  are  their  chief  charm. 
The  flora  of  chalk  and  limestone  formations  ap- 
pears to  consist  largely  of  plants  which  are  able 
tj  accommodate  themselves  to  soil-constituents 
discouraging  to  or  prohibitive  of  plants  requir- 
ing richer  nutriment.  Many  chalk  and  lime-lov- 
ing plants  would  doubtle.'^s  grow  wild  on  other 
soils  if  they  got  a  fair  chance,  but  they  are 
choked  by  ranker  vegetation.  Others,  again, 
like  the  Saxifragas  aforesaid,  have  assimilated 
themselves  so  closely  to  their  enviroimient 
that  lime  h?s  become  an  indispensable  part  of 
their  diet.  cr.  at  least,  if  deprived  of  it.  they 
will  tend  to  revert  to  a  primitive  type  and  lose 
some  of  the  characteristics  which  most  com- 
mend them  to  us.  I  may  add  that  in  my  experi- 
ence Lithosoermum  prostratum  hates  lime,  which 
causes  its  foliage  to  turn  yellow  and  the  plant 
to  shrivel  away.  The  other  European  Gromwells 
thrive  luxuriously  with  or  without  lime,  but  I 
have  not  yet  succeeded  with  the  American 
species.      Hcrbrrt   Maxwell. 


SOCIETIES. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA  AND   DISTRICT 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  2,  3. — The  annual  exhibition  of 
Chrysanthemums,  fruit,  vegetables,  &c.,  was  held 
in  the  spacious  banqueting  rooms  and  winter 
garden  of  the  Palace  Hotel,  on  the  above  dates, 
and,  all  things  considered,  the  event  was  a 
success. 

In  the  Chrysanthemum  group  classes.  Mr. 
Pollard  was  awarded  the  1st  prize,  which  in- 
cluded a  silver  cup,  for  a  group  that  would 
have  been  better  had  dwarfer  plants  been  em- 
ploved  in  the  outside  circular  row. 

The  Rev.  R.  Stuart  King,  Leigh-on-Sea,  had. 
the  best  group  of  miscellaneous  plants;  2nd, 
Mrs.  Miller.  Leigh  House,  Leigh-on-Sea  (gr. 
Mr.  A.  Epps)  ;  3rd,'  Mr.  R.  Peelinc.. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes,  one  of  the  hitherto 
largest  and  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the 
Southend  show  was  absent.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  showing  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  However,  a 
good  lot  of  blooms  were  staged  in  the  several 
classes  set  apart  for  them,  the  most  successful  ex- 
hibitor being  Mr.  A.  Epps,  who  staged  the  best 
24  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  and  the  best  12 
blooms  of  Incurved  Chrysanthemums.  This  ex- 
hibitor was  also  to  the  front  in  the  classes  for  six 
blooms  of  Japanese  and  six  blooms  of  Incurved 
varieties,  as  well  as  w-inning  the  1st  prize  for 
three  vases  of  Japanese  blooms,  showing  good- 
sized,  fresh,  even  blooms  in  each  class.  Mr.  H. 
E.  Campkin  had  the  best  six  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms.  Mr.  Epps  being  a  good  2nd.  Mr.  A. 
Pollard  was  also  a  1st  prize-winner  in  these 
classes. 

In  the  classes  for  amateurs,  open  to  all  comers, 
there  was  good  competition.  Mr.  P.  E.  Wise- 
man was  placed  1st  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  his 
stand    including   good    blooms   of   F.    Greenfield, 


Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Mrs. 
J.  Davis,  and  F.  S.  Vallis.  Mr  AViseman  was 
likewise  1st  for  12  Incurved  blooms,  showing 
good  specimens  of  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bryce^  Miss 
Southam,  Lady  Isabel,  and  F.  Trestian.  Mr. 
W^iseman  was  also  1st  in  four  other  cut  bloom 
classes. 

In  the  cut  bloom  c!::s-cs  con'^ncd  to  growers. 
living  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  of  Southend 
Post  Office,  Mr.  H.  E.  Campkin  secured  four  1st 
prizes.  Mr.  G.  W.  Heaton,  Armstrong,  and 
Mr.  S.  S.  ToMLiN,  Leigh-on-Sea,  were  alsO' 
winners  of  1st  prizes  in  these  classes. 

Fruit  Classes. 

Grapes  were  not  largely  shown.  Mr.  Epps  had 
the  best  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  and  Alder- 
man J.  C.  Ingram  staged  the  best  two  bunches 
of  black  Grapes. 

Apples  and  Pears  were  well  represented.  The 
most  prominent  examples  of  the  former  were  the 
six  dishes  of  culinary  varieties.  The  1st  prize 
collection,  staged  by  j\lr.  F.  Longman,  consisted 
of  extra  large,  well-selected  fruits  (five  to  a  dish) 
of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Warner's  King,  Peas-  ., 
good's  Nonesuch,  New  Hawthornden,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Bismarck — a  grand  exhibit.  Mrs.  G. 
Murrel,  Barling,  near  Southend,  was  a  good 
2nd  ;  and  ^Ir.  H.  B.  Herbert,  Eastwood,  near 
Rochford,  was  a  close  3rd. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Herbert  was  placed  1st  for  six 
dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Voss 
was  1st  for  three  dishes. 

i\Ir.  Epps  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  six 
dishes  of  Pears;  2nd,  Mr.  Herbert;  and  Mr.  S. 
Taylor,  Rayleigh  {who  staged  six  dishes  of  per- 
fectly clean,  highquality  fruits,  and  undoubtedlv 
the  best  exhibit  in  the  class),  was  accorded  a 
3rd  place. 

ISLE   OF  THANET  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3,  4.^The  ^rd  show  of  this  society 
was  held,  for  the  first  time,  at  Ramsgate,  on 
these  dates,  in  the  Royal  Victoria  Pavilion.  Mrs. 
Powell-Cotton,  of  Quex  Park,  Birchington, 
presented  the  prizes,  which  the  judges,  in  some 
cases,  found  a  diflficulty  in  awarding,  so  close 
-was  the  competition.  Such  was  the  excellence 
in  a  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  of  nine 
kinds,  one  being  Potatos  that  they  suggested 
that  four  extra  prizes  should  be  awarded. 

Before  the  distribution  of  prizes,  Mr.  Reeve, 
whose  father  has  been  the  hon.  treasurer  of  the 
society  since  its  formation,  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  entries  was  386,  an  increase  of  53  over  last 
year,  and  that,  since  the  formation  of  the  so- 
ciety, it  had  distributed  £1,400  in  prizes. 


GUERNSEY   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  3.  4. — This  society's  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  four  Market  Halls,  which  were 
well  filled  with  exhibits.  The  two  special 
features  were  the  exceedingly  large  num- 
ber of  Nerines  exhibited  and  the  exhibits 
of  single  Chrysanthemums.  The  trade  ex- 
hibit of  Mr.  F.  Lilley  contained  a  collection 
of  seedlings  of  single  Chrysanthemums  includ- 
ing Beaming  (pink).  Cinnamon,  Rosette  (deep 
pink).  White  Dore  (the  finest  single  white),  Bril- 
liancy (bright  yellow).  Befitting  (crimson  and  ' 
terra  cotta).  Elusive  (amaranth).  Charming 
(bright  red),  and  Beatific.  Mr.  J.  M.  Bichard 
had  a  fine  display  in  his  prize  class  of  singl& 
Chrysa?ithemums,  Ladysmith  being  prominent. 

The  champion  cup  for  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  won  by  Maitland  Heriot,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  Hayson).  in  which  Magnificent,  Norman 
Davis,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pearsuu,  and  Reg.  Vallis 
were  very  fine  Mr.  J.  Peak  was  2nd.  The 
silver  cup  for  the  best  group  of  Chrysanthemum, 
plants  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Peel  &  Co.  [gi.  Mr. 
F.  West) ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  M.  Bichard. 

The  special  prize  offered  for  18  Japanese 
blooms  went  to  I\Tr.  0.  Marquand.  For 
six  vases  of  single  varieties  the  special 
and  1st  prize  were  won  by  J.  M.  Bichard, 
Esq.  (gr.  -Mr.  W.  Balshaw).  Other  important 
classes  with  the  principal  prize-winners  were 
as  follow  : — Best  group  of  Chrysanthemums  ar- 
ranged for  effect:  1st.  Mr.  F.  Watson  ;  2nd, 
General  Le  Cocq.  Eighteen  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  in  six  vases:  1st,  Mr.  J.  San- 
gon  ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Bourgaize.  Vase  for  table  de- 
coration :  1st,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Priaulx  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  R. 
Allen. 
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In  the  fruit  classes  prominent  exhibitors  were 
Mr.  E.  Backmann,  iMr.  W.  Whitford,  Mr. 
KiCHARDS,  Mr.  W.  Forte,  Col.  Le  JIottee,  Mr. 
J.  Manger,  Mr.  J.  Bieson,  Mr.  H.  Britten,  and 
Mr.  CovDE. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  vegetables 
was  won  by  Mr.  Whitford  ;  2nd.  Mr.  Roussell. 

itr.  W.  P.  Vanden,  Roseville,  had  a  fine  trade 
exhibit  of  Tomatos,  of  Century  Japanese  Beans 
a  yard  long,  and  seeds  ot  Vandin's  Improved 
Lawrenson  and    Vandin's   Secret  Tomatos. 

Messrs.  Manger  &  Son  showed  trained  fruit 
trees.  

FOREST    GAT 3    AND    STRATFORD. 

CHRYSANTrlEMUM. 

November  4,  5,  6. — The  13th  annual  exhibition 
■was  held  on  this  date  in  the  Town  Hall,  Strat- 
ford. The  exhibition  resulted  in  a  good  average 
display.  Some  fine  grou;3s  of  Chrysanthcmu:n:5 
were  staged  in  competition  for  the  Duchess  lI' 
Marlborough's  Cuo,  which  was  won  by  Air. 
Thomas  Smith.  I\ir.  C.  Ennis  being  2nd,  and 
I\lr.  A.  Tuttleby  3rd. 

A  cup  was  offered  by  ^Messrs.  Barry  &  Brown 
for  an  exhibit  of  six  Japanese  and  six  Incurved 
blooms.  This  trophy  was  secured  by  Air.  A. 
Willett,  the  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Palmer  fol- 
lowing. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Ward  showed  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums  in  a  class  open  to  those  mem- 
bers who  cultivate  fewer  than  150  plants;  and 
there  were  similar  classes  for  growers  of  ICO 
plants,  of  75  plants,  and  of  50  plants  respectively. 
There  were  classes  for  Japanese  and  Incurved 
blooms  in  each  of  these  sections ;  the  flowers 
generally  were  of  good  quality. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

November  '\.^J'rr.-'ri,( :  Alessrs.  E.  Ashworth, 
R.  Ashworth,  Arthur  Ashton,  Cowan,  Holmes, 
Keeling,  Leemann,  Parker,  Shill,  Sander,  Thorp, 
Ward,  Warburton.  and  Weathers,  hon.  sec. 

Airs.  S.  Wood.  Aloorfield,  Glossop  (gr.  Mi-. 
Gould),  staged  a  fine  group  of  plants,  for  which 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal  was  awarded.  Cattleya  x 
Alicia  {C,  x  labiata  x  C.  Iris),  C.  X  Col. 
Sidebottom  (C.  X  Hardyana  x  C.  Gaskelliana) 
and  C.  X  Annie  Kershaw  Wood  (C.  x  Adula  X 
Dowiana  aurea)  all  received  Awards  of  Merit. 

A.  Warburton,  Esq.,  Haslingden  (gr.  Air. 
Dalgleish)  was  awarded  a  Gold  Aledal  for  a 
■charming  group  of  Orchids,  which  contained 
many  choice  Cattleyas,  including  good  forms  of 
Cailleya  labiata  var.  alba.  C.  x  Fabia  alba 
Warburton's  variety  received  an  Award  of  Alerit. 

-V.  GALi.owAy,  Esq.,  Great  Horton,  Bradford, 
was  awarded  a  Bronze  Aledal  for  a  group  com- 
posel    principally   of   well-known   Cypripediunis. 

J.  AIcCartney,  Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Air.  Holmes), 
staged  a  showy  exhibit  of  Cattleyas  and  Laelio- 
Cattleyas.  Cattleya  X  ArmstrongiEe  var.  "  J. 
McCartney,"  C.  x  *'  Alice  "  (C.  Gaskelliana  var. 
alba  X  C.  Parthenia  var.  Prince  of  Wales), 
Laelio-Cattleya  x  rubens  var.  Donald  (L.  prtes- 
tans  X  C.  Hardyana),  and  Cattleya  labiata  var. 
J.  AIcCartney  "  received  Awards  of 
(Silver  Aledal.') 

Clifton,  Esq. .  Lytham  Hall,  Lytham 
Float),  had  a  large  number  of  interesting 
botanical  specimens.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
exhibit  included  a  splendid  collection  of  showy 
plants.     (Silver-gilt  Medal.) 

R.  Le  Doux,  Esq.,  West  Derby  (gr.  Mr. 
Fletcher),  was  given  Awards  of  Alerit  for  Cypri- 
pedium  x  Airs.  S.  Hignett,  and  Odontoglossum 
X    amabile   Alarlfield   var. 

Air.  J.  RonsON,  Altrincham,  received  First- 
class  Certificates  for  Cattleya  labiata  var.  Daphne 
and  C.  1.  var.  Schofieldiana,  two  very  beautiful 
albino  forms. 

R.  AsHWOPTH,  Esq.,  Newchurch  (gr.  Air.  Gil- 
den),  exhibited  Cypripedium  X  Amesii  var. 
•'  Blnck  Watch,"  to  which  was  given  an  Award 
of  Alerit. 

W.  R.  Lee.  Esq.,  Heywood,  received  Awards 
■of  Mrrit  for  Cypripedium  x  Aurora,  C.  X  nitens 
maguificum  Balls  var.  x  C.  X  Acteeus  var.  lang- 
leyeu.'^p.  I 

E.  RooEnsoN,  Esq.,  Didsbury  (gr.  Air.  Price), 
exhibited  Cypripedium  x  Chestersianum  (C.  X 
Thalia    x    C.    insigne   var.    Sanderae). 

J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley  (gr.  AI.  Corney), 


Aliss 
j\[erit. 
J.    T. 

(gr.  Air 


was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate  fur  Cattleya 
labiata  Harefield  Hall  var.,  a  white  form  of  first- 
rate  quality. 

Clive  Cookson,  Esq..  Wylam-on-Tyne  (gr.  Air. 
Chapman),  exhibited  a  small  collection  of  Or- 
chids. Cypripedium  x  "  Faire  Alaude,"  C.  x 
Sanacderse  var.  Cooksonii,  Odontioda  x  Brad- 
shawaee  var.  Cooksonii,  Calanthe  X  CooksoniiE  x 
Angola,  were  awarded  First-class  Certificates, 
and  Calanthe  x  Bryan,  Cattleya  x  amabilis 
Oak  wood  var.,  and  Cattleya  x  Fabias  var.  Cook- 
soniie  Awards  of  Alerit. 

Alessrs.  Keeling  &  Sons,  Bradford,  exhibited 
a  small  group  of  miscellaneous  plants.  (Bronze 
Aledal.) 


Air.  F.  Herriot,  Cawley  Priory  Lodge  ;  3rd,  T. 
Weller  Poley,  Esq. 

Begonias  were  best  staged  by  T.  Weller 
PoLEY,  Esq.,  who  was  awarded  the  1st  prize; 
G.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Lavington  Park  (gr.  Air. 
S.  Ely),  following  very  closely. 

In  the  class  for  black  Grapes  some  fine  bunches 
of  Black  Alicante,  shown  by  Mrs.  Douglas 
Henty  (gr.  Air.  W.  Alatthews).  were  placed  1st. 

Among  the  chief  features  in  the  open  classes 
were  the  exhibits  of  vegetables,  there  being  a 
superb  lot  staged  in  each  class.  In  that  for  nine 
varieties  for  prizes  offered  by  A.  Byerley  &  Co., 
Chichester,  there  were  six  competitors,  the  1st 
prize   being   awarded   to   W.   B.    AI.    Bird,   Esq. 


Fig.      151. — CHRYSANTHEMUM      MARY      FARNSWORTH  :      COLOUR,     A      SHADE      OF      BUFF. 
Granted  the  R.H.S.  Award  of  Merit  when  shown  recently  by  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  &  Son. 


CHICHESTER   AND    WEST    SUSSEX 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4. — The  2iid  animal  show  of  this 
society  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange, 
Chichester.  The  qnality  of  the  exhibits  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  entries  greatly  in  excess  of  tiiose 
of  the  previous  year.  Competition  was  keen  in 
nearly  every  _  class.  The  society  was  forn^ed 
mainly  to  encourage  liorticultnre  amongst  cot- 
tagers, and  the  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
shown  in  this  division  were  of  first-rate  quality. 

In  the  open  classes  Col.  Hentv.  Avisford 
House,  Arundel  (gr.  i\lr.  G.  Harris),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  and  a  challenge  cu]3  for  24  .Ta])an(sc 
blooms,  tlie  2ih1  pri/,e  going  to  W.  B.  M.  jiinn, 
Esq..  Eartham  House  (gr.  Mr  A.  Gooding).  For 
a  semi-cii'cular  group  of  Chrvsantliemunis  ar- 
ranged for  effect.  \V.  B.  M.  'Bird,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  fine,  bold  group  ;  2nd, 


In  the  class  for  six  varieties  the  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  W.  B.  M. 
Bird,  Esq.,  was  again  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
Prizes  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties  were 
offered  by  Mr.  .1.  D.  Webster,  nurseryman, 
Chichestei',  and  tlie  1st  prize  in  this  class  was 
won  by  W.  B.  .M.  Bird,  Esq. 

The  nurserymen  of  the  district  put  up  some 
meritorious  exhibits.  Mr.  J.  D.  Webstfr  staged 
a  group  of  Palms  and  Begonias,  with  a  floral  de- 
sign at  cacli  end.  Messrs.  R.  Hooper  &  Son 
also  had  a  fine  group  of  Palms,  interspersed  with 
autumn-tinted  foliage  and  cut  flowers.  Mr.  0. 
W.  SHii'HA>f,  specialist  in  Ferns,  staged  a 
splendid  collection  of  these  plants.  Mr.  Moore 
staged  a  group  of  plants,  cut  flowers,  and  floral 
designs.  The  B.\rnh.\m  Nurseriks  Co.,  Barn- 
ham,  had  a  choice  collection  of  .Apples;  and 
Messrs.  A.  Bvr.ni.EY  &  Co.  exhibited  a  good. 
collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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PUTNEY    AND    WANDSWORTH 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4,  5. — The  32nd  animal  exhibition 
of  the  Putney  and  Wandsworth  District  Chry- 
santhemum Society  was  held  at  Cromwell  Hall, 
Putney,  on  the  above  dates.  Considering  the 
very  bad  season,  the  show  was  a  good  one,  but 
there  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
entries. 

The  principal  feature  was  a  class  for  groups 
of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  arranged 
in  spaces  of  12  feet  by  6  feet.  This  was  won  by 
Geo.  Fores,  Esq.,  Blenheim,  Raynes  Park  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  PuUen),  with  a  very  neatly-arranged 
group.  He  was  closely  followed  by  A.  J. 
Pickett,  Esq.,  Keswick  Lodge,  Putney  {gr.  Mr. 
W.  Limmer),  whose  plants  bore  very  heavy 
blooms,  but  were  not  so  well  arranged. 

The  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  was  taken  by  J.  D.  Chaerington,  Esq., 
Giiford  House,  Roehampton  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Pren- 
tice), with  a  very  pretty  group,  the  2nd  prize 
going  to  F.  S.  Jay,  Esq.,  Putney  Hill  (gr.  Sir. 
Carter.) 

The  best  exhibit  of  eight  vases,  each  contain- 
ing three  blooms  of  one  variety,  was  won  by 
Mme.  Stu.art,  The  Convent  (gr."jMr.  A.  Smith), 
with  very  large  blooms  of  Leigh  Park  Wonder, 
Miss  Miriam  Hankey,  F,  S.  Vallis,  Mary  Liglis, 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mr.  Eric 
Crcssley,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  ililler.  This  exhibit 
contained  the  premier  bloom  in  the  show. 

The  same  exhibitor  was  also  1st  in  the  board 
classes  for  24  .Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  12  blooms 
distinct,  six  yellow  blooms  and  six  white  blooms. 
He  had  also  the  best  Salvias,  Pears  and  Apples. 

One  of  the  leading  features  of  the  show  were 
the  fine  displays  of  winter-flowering  Begonias. 
The  1st  prize  for  six  plants  was  won  by  M.  vS. 
Napier,  Esq..  Bath  House,  Putney  Heath  (gr. 
Mr.  S.  Mynett). 

The  competition  for  six  varieties  of  vegetables 
was  keen,  and  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  J.  A. 
Young,  Esq.,  Stone  House,  West  Hill,  Putney 
(gr.  Mr.  G.  Street),  who  was  also  successful  in 
several  other  classes. 

Primula  sinensis  and  Primula  obconica  were 
well  shown  in  large  numbers,  as  were  also  black 
and  white  Grapes,  Apples  and  Pears.  Two 
very  heavy  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes 
were  shown  by  Sir  W.  J.  Lancaster  (gr.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Goddard).  The  same  gentleman  was  also 
successful  with  table   plants. 

The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  very  fine, 
especially  a  group  of  foliage  and  flowering  plants 
from  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons.  Other  exhibi- 
tors were  Mr.  L.  Russell,  Richmond  (group  of 
foliage  and  berried  plants,  also  table  plants).  Mr. 
R,  Neal,  Wandsworth  (group  of  foliage  plants 
and  baskets),  and  Messrs.  Walborn,  JL\hood, 
and  Mann,  all  of  Putney  (floral  designs).  A 
small  group  of  Orchids  was  shown  by  A.  HuxH, 
Esq.,  Oakley  House,  West  Hill,  Putney- (gr.  Mr. 
Fisher). 


SALTAIRE,    SHIPLEY,    AND 
DISTRICT    ROSE. 

This  society  has  enjoyed  a  successful  year.  . 
The  provincial  show  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Rose 
show  in  July  last,  and  the  exhibition  proved  a 
record  for  the  society,  the  gate  money  and  the 
(profits  resulting  from  the  show  being  larger  than 
in  any  previous  year.  The  gross  income  for  the 
year  was  £498  18s.  lid.,  and  expenditure 
£409  16s.  lOd.  The  society's  assets  are  esti- 
mated at  £361  18s.  During  the  year  there  has 
been  17  committee  meetings,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  18  members. 


COVENTRY    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  4,  5,  5. — The  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
W"arwickshire.  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  opened 
the  15th  annual  exhibition  of  the  society  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  includ- 
ing the  Mayor  of  the  city,  Alderman 
Lee.  A  marked  feature  of  the  show  was 
the  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  In 
each  department  increased  competition  was 
seen.  In  the  open  classes  the  successful  exhi- 
bitors included  : — F.  Foster,  Esq,  (gr.  Mr. 
■  J.  Miller),  H.  Sturmey,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Hoi- 
''  -  lick).  C.  Vernon  Pugh,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Kemp). 
HuOH   RoTHERHAM,  Esq.    (gr.   Mr.   G.  Grifl^ths), 


T.  Smith,  Esq.,  W.  Finch,  Esq.,  and  F.  Twist, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Hicks).  Several  of  these  gen- 
tlemen were  also  prize-winners  in  the  classes  for 
cut  blooms,  others  being  Colonel  Beech  (gr.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Brooks),  Mrs.  Mellodew  (gr.  Mr.  Teal), 
and  .J.  Powers,  Esq.  In  the  division  open  to 
gentlemen  not  employing  more  than  two  gar- 
deners regularly,  Messrs.  F.  E.  Foster,  H. 
jNIitchell.  E.  Morris,  H.  Sturmey,  and  T. 
Smith   won   1st   prizes. 


NEWPORT  (MON.)  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  5. — The  coming-of-age  show  of  the 
Newport  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date  in  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Newport 
Athletic   Club. 

Although  entries  were  numerous,  there  were 
very  few  outstanding  exhibits,  and  there  was  an 
absence  of  good  trade  displays. 

In  the  non-competitive  displays  Certificates  of 
Merit  were  awarded  to  C.  D.  Phillips,  Esq.,  and 
Dr.  Brooke  Gratte  for  small  but  good  collec- 
tions of  Orchids. 

The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Certi- 
ficate, offered  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show,  was 
awarded  to  H.I.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  Draycot 
Park,  Chippenham,  and  a  similar  certificate, 
awarded  for  the  best  plant,  which  was  shown  by 
J,  A.  Broome,  Esq. ;  whilst  the  N.C.S.  Silver 
Medal,  offered  for  amateurs  employing  no 
gardener,  was  won  by  i\Ir.  W.  H.  Hollingdale. 

The  finest  feature  in  the  show  was  the  mis- 
cellaneous group  staged  by  H.  Oakley,  Esq.. 
Dewston,  Caldicott,  Mon.  This  was  composed  of 
Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lor- 
raine, single  Chrysanthemums  and  other  flowers 
interposed  with  Crotons  and  other  ornamental 
foliage  plants. 

In  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemum 
and  foliage  plants,  occuping  a  space  of  50  square 
feet,  H.  Oakley,  Esq.,  again  won  the  1st  prize, 
staging  well-grown  single  and  .Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums intermixed  with  Cocos  Weddelliana, 
Crotons.  and  other  foliage  plants. 

For  eight  vases  of  .Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  G. 
Drake,  Catliays  Terrace,  Cardiff,  won  the  1st 
prize  in  good  style,  staging  some  excellent 
blooms;  H.I.H.  Prince  Hatzi-eldt  followed 
closely  ;  3rd,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Williams,  Newport. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Williams  was  placed  1st  in  the 
class  for  24  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties. 

In  the  fruit  classes  H.I.H.  Prince  H-ATZFELDT 
won  the  1st  prizes  in  the  classes  for  Apples  and 
Grapes. 

NOTTINGHAM   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  5,  5.— Tliis  annual  autumn  show 
was  held  in  the  .Mechanics'  Hall,  Nottingham, 
and  the  building,  though  large,  was  not  nearly 
accommodating  enough  to  do  justice  to  the  many 
excellent  exhibits. 

There  were  a  few  open  classes,  but  the  bulk 
of  the  exhibits  w-ere  from  local  growers. 

The  show  is  admirably  managed,  the  secre- 
taries being  Messrs.  Skelhorn  and  Atkin. 

Cut    Blooms. — Open    Classes. 

The  leading  class  was  one  for  24  Japanese 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varieties. 
Five  entrants  competed.  A.  James,  Esq., 
Coton  House,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Chand- 
ler), was  placed  1st  with  large,  heavy, 
well-coloured  blooms,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing were  the  principal  varieties :  Reginald 
Vallis,  Marquise  V,  Venosta,  C.  H.  Totty,  Bessie 
Godfrey.  Mrs.  W.  Knox,  J.  Lock,  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller.  G.  Mileham  (1908).  Lady  Talbot.  Mrs. 
G.  Mileham.  Miss  Hilda  Rowley,  F.  S.  Vallis. 
President  Viger,  Algernon  Davis  and  Valerie 
Greenham.  Mr.  W.  G.  Drake.  Cathays  Ter- 
race, Cardiff,  was  a  good  2nd  with  slightly 
smaller  blooms.  3rd,  Sir  W.  Bass  (gr.  Mr.  Nis- 
bett). 

Mr.  Drake  won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Incurved 
blooms  with  fairly  good  examples  of  popular 
varieties ;  2nd,  Mr.  Chandler. 

Amateur  and   Artisan   Classes. 

Captain  jMorrison  offered  a  challenge  cup  for 
six  Incurved  and  six  Japanese  blooms,  distinct. 
In  a  strong  competition  the  cup  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  D.  Parkin.  65.  Truman  Street.  Notting- 
liam,  with  superior  blooms  of  Clara  Wells,  Mrs. 
G.  Denver,  B.  Hankey.  Pantia  Ralli,  Buttercup, 
and    Romance    in    the     Incurved     section,     and 


Splendour,  Lady  Talbot,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  amon"- 
Japanese  varieties.  * 

Class  23  was  confined  to  artisan  exhibitors, 
and  Mr.  J.  C.  Smalls  offered  a  challenge  cup  for 
six  Incurveds  and  the  same  number  of"  Japanese 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  eight  varieties.  Mr 
W.  Cox,  11,  Cromer  Road,  Nottingham,  was 
placed  1st  with  excellent  examples  of  Clara 
Wells,  Mrs.  J.  Wynne,  and  W.  D.  Parkins.  F 
S.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot,  Reginald  Vallis  and 
President  Viger  were  also  good. 

A  class  was  restricted  to  artisans  growing  not 
more  than  200  plants.  Here  the  leading  prize 
was  Mr.  J.  Shipton's  cup,  valued  at  five  guineas. 
Mr.  G.  Weight  secured  the  trophy  with  ex- 
ceedingly fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  6.  Denyer, 
Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  Buttercup  and  John 
Wainwright  and  others. 

For  12  Incurved  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
eight  varieties,  ilr.  G.  Weight  had  the  best  of 
four  exhibits  with  blooms  of  such  popular  varie- 
ties as  Buttercup,  Clara  Wells,  Mrs.  G.  Den- 
yer, W.  Pascoe,  Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  and 
John  \\"ainwright  fully  5  inches  in  diameter,  and 
of  proportionate  depth. 


DERBYSHIRE    GARDENERS'. 

November  5,  6. — An  excellent  exhibition  in 
connection  with  this  association  was  held  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  Derby.  So  numerous  were  the  ex- 
hibits that  the  hall  space  was  utilised  to  its 
fullest  extent. 

The  group  classes  occupied  one  side  of  the 
hall,  and  one  put  up  by  Mr.  Shambrook,  Sutton 
Hall,  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  old 
white  favourite,  "  Mutual  Friend."  The  plants 
were  grown  in  6-inch  pots,  but  the  flowers  were 
of  fine  size.  Sir  Edwin  Ann  (gr.  Mr.  Daines^ 
was  placed  2nd,  and  Councillor  A.  R.  Flint  3rd. 

Cut  blooms  were  Avell  shown.  In  the  class  for 
24  Japanese  blooms  the  three  exhibits  staged 
were  almost  equal  in  merit.  Mr.  J.  Evans,  Chad- 
desden  Hall,  ^vas  placed  1st;  2nd.  Mr.  J.  Wood, 
Alvaston  ;  3rd,  Mr.  W.  Toplis,  Newhall. 

For  24  Incurved  blooms  Mr.  J.  H.\rrison, 
Walkley,  Sheffield,  was  easily  1st;  Mr.  J.  Wood 
was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  and  Mr.  W.  TopLIS 
the  3rd  prize. 

In  the   class  for   12  Japanese   blooms   Mr.   G. 
Wadeson,   Doveridge  Hall,  supplied  a  stand  of' 
very  large  flowers  ;  one  of  Lady  Talbot,  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  was  adjudged  the  premier  bloom 
of  the  show.     2nd,  Mr.  F.  Meakin. 

For  six  vases  of  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  G. 
Wadeson  led  with  particularly  fine  examples  of 
j\Irs.  Norman  Davis  ;  2nd,  Mr.  F.  Meakin. 

There  were  not  quite  so  many  dishes  of  fruit 
as  usual,  but  tlie  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
exhibited  by  ^Ir.  Wadeson  were  very  raeri-  ' 
torious. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  special  prize  for  a  col- 
lection of  vegetables  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Smith,  and  Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons'  prize  by  Mr. 
J    Woodwaed,  Alvaston. 

Amongst  trade  exhibits  Mr.  Shambrook  had  a 
splendid  collection  of  Carnations. 

Mr.  Sydenham,  of  Melbourne,  staged  a  fine 
collection  of  single  Chrysanthemum  blooms  grown 
as  annuals. 

MARLOW   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  8. — This  society  helds  its  first  show 
in  the  Public  Hall  on  the  above  date.  The  exhi- 
bition proved  a  great  success.  The  schedule  con- 
tained sixteen  classes,  Mr.  R.  Evans  (gr.  to  H. 
F.  Slatteey,  Esq.,  The  Orchard,  Marlow),  was 
the  chief  winner,  securing  five  Ists  and  one  2nd 
prizes  out  of  six  entries.  He  won  the  silver  chal- 
lenge cup  presented  by  Sir  Alfred  Cripps,  for 
the  best  table  of  Chrysanthemums  and  foliage. 
Mr.  T.  W^.-VLLER.  who  met  with  such  success  at 
the  National  Society's  Show,  contributed  sopie 
grand  blooms  in  the  class  for  48  and  24  Japanese 
blooms.  A  cup  was  also  won  by  Mrs.  Miller 
in  the  amateur  classes.  This  lady  was  one  of 
the  chief  organisers  of  the  show. 


GLOUCESTER    ROOT,    FRUIT    AND 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9. — Tlie  46th   annual  exhibiiioii  -of 

the  Gloucestershire  Root,  Fruit  apd  (Thrysanthe- 

mum  Society  was  held  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Gloiices- 

ter,'  on  the   above  date.     The  exltibits  of  fruit 

•  vvei-e  very  numerous,  and  were  of  excellent  size 
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and  quality.  Chrysanthemums,  although  not  so 
fine  as  upon  some  previous  occasions,  included 
some  magiiificent  specimens. 

For  ornamental  baskets  of  plants  the  princi- 
pal prize-winners  were  Sir  Hubert  Parry,  High- 
nam  ;  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning,  Hartpiiry  ;  and 
;\lr.  J.   A.  Fluck,  Gloucester. 

In  the  Clu'ysantheraum  classes  Sir  Hubert 
Parry  was  awarded  premier  honours  for  a 
group,  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning  being  2nd  ; 
and  for  cut  blooms  Sir  Hubert  Parry  secured 
two  1st  prizes.  .Mr.  W.  Gordon  Canning  and 
.Mr.  W.  Neath-Baker,  Harfield  Court,  being 
awarded  equal  2ud  prizes. 

In  the  Apple  classes  Messrs.  W.  Read  (Newn- 
ham),  W.  Gordon  Canning,  M.  K.  M.  Power 
(Ross),  Harold  J.  Phelps  (Tibberton),  J.  Bott 
(Hereford),  S.  R.  Cox  (Ashe  Leigh),  Arthur 
H-iRRis  (Quedgeley),  Sir  William  Wedder- 
BURN  (Meredith)."  Col.  Henry  (Ledbury), 
.•\ndrew  Knowles  (Newent),  and  Conway  Jones 
(Hucclecote)  won  1st  prizes ;  and  the  following 
secured  premier  awards  for  Pears  : — Messrs.  W. 
GoEDON  Canning,  Conway  Jones,  A.  J.  Cooke 
(Norton),  Sir  William  Wedderburn.  and  J.  R. 
Bennett  (Cla.\hill). 


NATIONAL    VEGETABLE. 

The  President,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Port- 
laud,  has  expressed  his  intention  to  offer  a  prize 
of  10  guineas  in  a  President's  class  for  vege- 
tables at  the  proposed  exhibition  next  autumn, 
the  arrangement  of  the  class  to  be  determined 
by  the  committee.  Valuable  offers  of  prizes 
fi'iim  seed  firms  are  still  coming  in.  A  very 
interesting  offer  of  a  class  yet  to  be  accepted  is 
one  of  £5  in  five  prizes  for  a  collection  of  six 
kinds  of  vegetables  grown  by  members  of  cot- 
tage gardeu  societies  in  the  county  of  Sur- 
rey, each  society  sending  one  collection  only. 
Those  societies  must  be  affiliated  to  the  Surrey 
Education  Committee. 


CLEVEDON  (SOM.)  CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SHOW. 

November  9,  10. — Tlie  annual  show  was  held 
on  these  dates  in  the  Town  Hall,  Clevedon,  the 
exhibition  resulting  in  a  small  but  interesting 
display.  The  chief  interest  was  centred  in  the 
trade  exhibits,  for  which  the  society  offered  Gold, 
Silver  and  Bronze  Medals.  There  were  four  en- 
tries, and  the  chief  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  T. 
Hole,  Clevedon,  for  a  stand  of  fruit,  vegetables 
and  flowers ;  2nd,  Mr.  S.  i\IURRiN,  Whiteladies 
Road,   Bristol. 

.\  Certificate  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  W.  H. 
Hale,  Esq.,  for  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
nnims.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  interspersed 
with  Crotons  and  other  foliage  plants. 

In  the  Chrysanthemum  classes  open  to  exhibi- 
tors residing  in  the  district.  Miss  J.  L.  Wood- 
ward, Clevedon,  won  practically  all  the  principal 
luizes.  This  lady  also  won  a  silver  cup  and  a 
Gold  Medal  for  obtaining  most  points. 

In  the  amateur  classes,  i\Ir.  S.  Tyler  was  very 
successful,   taking  four  1st  prizes. 

The  fruit  classes  were  well  contested,  and 
formed  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  show. 
Some  wonderfully  fine  samples  of  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Chas.  Ross 
Apples  were  to  be  seen  ;  whilst  Pears  were  also 
excellent. 

SOUTHAMPTON   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  9,  10. — This  annual  exhibition  was 
held  in  the  Artillery  Drill  Hall,  and  was  a  dis- 
tinct success.  In  the  Chrysanthemum  classes  cut 
blooms  were  fresh  and  of  good  quality,  lint  not 
exceptionally  large ;  they  formed  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  show.  Exhibits  of  Grapes, 
Apples  and  vegetables  were  extremely  fine. 

The  leading  class  amongst  Chrysanthemums 
was  for  12  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  distinct,  arranged  in  vases.  Three  grovyers 
competed,  the  best  exhibit  being  shown  by  Prince 
Hatzfeldt,  Draycot  Park,  Chippenham  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  Bible),  who  had  high-quality  specimens  richly 
coloured  and  well  staged.  The  varieties  were 
Hon.  Jlrs.  Lopes  (very  choice),  J.  II.  Doyle, 
Lady  Talbot,  Purity,  jlme.  P.  Radaelli.  F.  S. 
A'aliis.  Bessie  Godfrey,  Splendour,  Mme.  (1. 
Rivol,  J.  H.  Silsbury^  W.  .links  and  Superb : 
2nd,  A.  Tate,  Esq..  Downside,  Leatherhead  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Mease),  with  sniallci-  yi't  gnnd  specimens. 


blooms  of  Leslie  Morrison,  Miss  L.  Thorn,  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  and  J.  Peed  being  noteworthy  ;  3rd, 
.Mr.  F.  Chandler,  75,  Shirley  Road,  Southamp- 
ton. 

In  the  class  for  two  white-flowered  varieties, 
three  blooms  of  each,  E.  Mocatia,  Esq.,  Woburn 
Place.  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  Stevenson),  was  placed 
1st  with  remarkably  good  blooms  of  F.  W.  Lever 
and  Mrs.  Norman  Davis;  2nd,  Prince  Hatzfeldt. 
In  a  class  for  two  varieties,  other  than  white, 
three  blooms  of  each,  six  growers  entered.  Jlr. 
Mocatta  won  the  1st  prize  easily  with  Master 
James  (very  fine)  and  F.  S.  Vallis ;  2nd,  Prince 
Hatzfeldt. 

lu  a  local  class  for  four  Japanese  blooms,  three 
of  each.  Mrs.  Tragett,  Awbridge  Danes,  Rom- 
sey  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Pearce),  was  well  to  the  fore  with 
heavy  blooms  of  popular  sorts ;  2nd,  W.  Garton, 
Esq..  Sarisbury  tjourt  (gr.  Mr    D.  Edwards). 

Single-flowered  varieties  formed  an  interesting 
class,  the  blooms  being  individually  fine.  For 
six  vases,  distinct,  eight  exhibitors  staged.  Mr. 
C.  Dymott,  Freemantle  Nurseries,  Southampton, 
was  a  strong  leader,  having  large,  deeply-col- 
oured blossoms  of  Roupell  Beauty,  Crown  Jewel, 
Mary  Richardson,  iMary  Anderson,  and  Bronze 
Pagram  ;  2nd,  Prince  Hatzfeldt. 

Decorative  varieties,  other  than  singles,  ar- 
ranged in  vases,  were  of  high  quality.  Mr. 
Dymott  had  the  best  of  four  exhibits  :  Market 
Red,  Illuminator,  Hortus  Totosanus,  and  ]\Iary 
Godfrey  being  especially  good ;  2nd,  Mr.  F. 
Chandler. 

The  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  16  varieties,  t^  be  arranged  on  boards,  saw 
four  entrants.  Mr.  Mocatta  won  the  1st  prize 
easily  with  heavy,  richly-coloured  specimens  of 
Leslie  Morrison,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  Norman 
Davis,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  J.  Lock,  Lady 
Crisp,  Master  James.  Frank  Payne,  Hon.  Mrs. 
Lopes,  Lady  Talbot,  and  C.  H.  totty ;  2nd,  Mr. 
Tate,  with  smaller  blossoms. 

Six  growers  entered  in  the  class  for  one  dozen 
Japanese  blooms,  distinct,  i\lr.  W.  Garton  win- 
ning quite  easily  with  large  blooms  of  popular 
sorts  ;  2ud,  Mrs.  Tragett. 

Incurved  varieties  were  well  shown.  There 
were  four  exhibits  of  18  blooms  in  not  fewer  than 
12  distinct  varieties.  Mr.  A.  Tate  won  the  pre- 
mier position  quite  easily  with  medium-sized, 
well-shaped  blossoms  of  Daisy  Southain,  Mrs.  J. 
Wynne,  Buttercup,  Pantia  Ralli,  Romance,  Mrs. 
G.  Denyer,  and  Calypso;  2nd,  Mr.  Chandler. 
Mr.  Garton  won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Incurved 
blooms. 

The  example  of  Clara  Wells  in  Mr.  A. 
Tate's  collection  was  adjudged  the  premier  In- 
curved bloom  in  the  show,  a  similar  lionour  fall- 
ing to  Prince  Hatzfeldt  in  the  Japanese  section 
for  his  flower  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes. 

Amateur  growers  made  a  good  display.  Mr.  F. 
Chandler  won  the  first  prize  for  12  Japanese 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  eight  varieties,  and 
also  the  subscription  challenge  cup,  valued  at 
£10. 

Prince  Hatzfeldt  won  the  Victorian  Chal- 
lenge Trophy,  valued  at  £40,  which  is  calculated 
by  points  from  the  open  classes  :  the  tropliy  car- 
ries with  it  a  Gold  Medal. 

Exhibits  of  plants  were  not  numerous  or  speci- 
ally good.  Mr.  Dymott  won  the  1st  prize  in  two 
important  clas-ses,  and  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swan- 
more  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham  (gr.  Win.  Ell- 
wood),  had  the  best  table  plants. 

Displays  of  fruit  were  numerous  and  good. 
For  three  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct,  J.  Willis 
Fleming,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Dredge),  was  well 
1st  with  beautifully-finished  examples  of  Mrs. 
Pince.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc  ; 
2iul,  Mr.  W.  Sanders,  Vine  Cottage  Nurseries. 
Andover.  Mr.  Willis  Fleming  also  won  in  the 
class  for  two  bunches  of  any  black  Grape. 

In  a  class  for  two  bunches  of  any  white  Grape. 
L.  G.  Pike,  Esq.,  King  Baron,  Wareham  (gr.  Mr. 
D.  Pope),  was  1st  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Dessert  Apples  in  four  dishes  were  staged  by 
12  exhibitors,  the  best  display  being  shown  by 
Sir  Randolph  Baker,  Ranston,  Blandford  (gr. 
Mr.   Usher). 

In  a  similar  class  for  kitchen  varieties,  11  com- 
petitors took  part.  Earl  Nelson.  Trafalgai . 
Salisbury  (gr.  .Mr.  Beesley).  winning  the  1st 
prize. 

Vegctal>les  were  inniicrnns  and  good.  Mi'. 
Myers  won  the  jireniici-  jjlaco  fur  six  dishes  in 
both  Messrs.  Toogood's  and  Messrs.  Sutton's 
classes :  in  both  cases  having  superior  Leeks, 
Onions.  Tomatos,  Pntatos  and  Cauliflowers. 


Non-competitive  exhibits  were  interesting.  A 
display  of  Apples  was  shown  from  British  Colum- 
bia. Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Northern  Spy 
were  especially  fine.  Messrs.  Oakley  &  Wat- 
ling,  Florists,  Southampton,  showed  floral  de- 
vices and  baskets  of  Roses  and  Carnations. 

-Messrs.  Ladham  &  Son,  Shirley,  Southampton, 
exliiljited  Alpine  and  herbaceous  flowers.  Messrs. 
Rogers  &  Son,  Southampton,  showed  shrubs.  &c. 


■WOOLTON    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10.— The  11th  show  of  this  society 
gave  evidence  of  a  backward  season.  Trained 
[ilants,  which  are  usually  a  fine  feature  of  this 
show,  were  fewer  in  numbers  than  usual.  In 
the  class  for  three  trained  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Arthur  Earle,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T. 
Hitchman),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize.  In  the 
classes  for  single  specimens,  W.  Cunningham. 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Wilson),  had  the  best  plants 
of  incurved,  reflexed  and  single  varieties;  P.  W. 
Barr,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Keightley),  showing  the 
winning  plants  of  both  Pompon  and  Anemone 
varieties. 

W.  Tod,  Esq.  (gr.  Jlr.  G.  Eaton),  secured  the 
chief  award  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  18  varieties,  with  a  strong  exhibit,  his 
bloom  of  Lady  Talbot  gaining  the  N.C.S.  Certi- 
ficate as  being  the  finest  bloom  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum  in  the  show-.  Eighteen  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  were  best  shown  by  Sir  W.  H. 
Tate.  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  G  Haigh) ;"  whilst  the 
premier  exhibit  for  12  blooms  was  shown  by  jMr. 
T.  Keightley.  .Mr.  H.aigh  also  excelled  in  the 
class  for  18  Incurveds  ;  but  for  12  Incurveds,  T. 
Clarke,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Clarke),  led,  hi.s 
Souvenir  de  William  Clibran  being  adjudged 
the  premier  Incurved.  Mr.  Haigh  showed  the 
most  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  cut  blooms, 
and  he  also  won  the  1st  prize  for  a  decorated 
table.  Mr.  T.  Keightley  showed  best  in  the 
class  for  nine  vases  of  single  varieties,  nine 
blooms  in  each  vase. 

Mr.  W.  Whson  took  the  Ie,ad  in  the  classes 
for  black  and  white  Grapes  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Clarke 
excelled  for  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples.  Mr. 
J.  McCoLL  led  in  the  single-dish  class  for  Apples, 
and  he  had  the  premier  dessert  Pears. 

Exhibits  of  vegetables  were  excellent.  Mr.  J. 
Gore  secured  the  Farmers'  Cup  for  a  collection, 
and  Mr.  J.  Clarke  was  1st  in  the  gardeners' 
section. 

WOKINGHAM    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10. — The  annual  exhibition  in  the 
Drill  Hall  on  the  above  date  was  an  excellent 
type  of  the  many  similar  shows  held  at  this  time 
fif  year,  '''here  were  only  two  of  the  ordinary 
('hrysanthemum  plant  groups,  and  these  were  of 
the  usual  heavy-looliing  nature.  The  1st  prize 
was  awarded  to  L.  N.  Erskine,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  Earl),  and  the  2nd  prize  to  Sir  E.  D. 
L.A.WRENCE  (gr.  Mr.  Lane).  A  class  for  groups 
of  plants  of  any  varieties  not  disbudded 
was  very  bright  and  attractive.  Mrs.  Dennison 
was  the  only  exhibitor  of  a  group  composed  only 
of  single  varieties.  Mrs.  Chrlstie  (gr.  Mr.  Wil- 
son) won  the  1st  prize  for  12  Japanese  cut  blooms, 
also  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  and  six  blooms  of 
one  variety,  showing,  in  this  latter  class,  Bessie 
Cooper.  In  a  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants.  Jlr.  Lane  showed  a  very  pretty  exhibit, 
which  included  some  good  Oncidiums  and 
Cattleyas  ;  Mrs.  Dennison  was  placed  2nd.  The 
best  si.x  table  plants  were  also  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Lane.  Mrs.  Dennison  took  the  1st  prize  for 
Begonias,  Mr.  Barnes,  of  Bearwood,  coming 
2nd.  In  the  class  for  specinum  foliage  plants, 
Mrs.  Dennison  was  well  1st  with  a  fine  Palm  of 
.\rcca  lutescens  ;  Mr.  Cole  was  awarded  the  2nd 
prize  for  a  plant  of  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata. 
4  feet  fhrnugh.  .V  pretty  class  was  the  one  for 
cut  blooms  of  Chrysantbemums,  arranged  with 
any  foliage  plants,  in  which  Mr.  B.ajines  was 
well  1st.  Miss  JonNSON  excelled  in  the  class  for  a 
decorated  table  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of 
Pink   Begonias  and  white  Chrysanthemums. 

In  the  fruit  classes  Mi".  B.vuNEs  was  iiu  iiuilile. 
having  the  best  four  dessert  Apjiles  in  Ilnnblon. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  .-Vlling- 
toii  Pippin  :  the  1st  prize  culinary  .Apples  in 
iMnperor  .Vlexandcr.  l,lncen.  Royal  Jubilee,  and 
Pe;isgood's  Xonesuch.  and  the  best  four  dishes 
of  Pears.  .Mr.  H.  Kefp.  .Aldermaster,  secured 
the  1st  prize  in  Messrs.  .'<iitton  &  Sons'  class  for 
six  kinds  of  vcLiclables. 
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REIGATE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10. — The  21st  annual  e.xhibition 
was  held  in  the  Public  Hall,  Reigate,  the 
day  being  fine  except  for  some  rain  which  fell 
about  mid-day,  and  there  was  a  good  attend- 
ance of  visitors.  The  entries  were  far  more 
numerous  than  at  any  previous  exhibition.  The 
blooms  of  both  Japanese  and  Incurved  Chrysan- 
themums were  very  fine.  Grapes  also  were  a 
notable   feature. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums in  si.x  varieties  shown  in  vases,  a  chal- 
lenge cup  was  offered  as  the  1st  prize.  This  was 
won  by  Mrs.  H.-iywood  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Bassett), 
the  2nd  prize  being  won  by  J.  Auerbach,  Esq. 
(gr.  Mr.  W/  M.  Blackwood). 

A  cup  was  also  offered  for  the  best  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  and  this  was  awarded  to  J. 
Auerbach,  Esq.,  who,  having  won  it  three  times 
in  succession,  becomes  its  absolute  owner;  2nd, 
M.  Marquis,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  B.  Mead). 

Col.  Inglis  (gr.  Mr.  F.  Phillips)  excelled  in 
the  class  for  a  group  of  single  Chrysanthemums  ; 
2nd,  Dr.  Prince  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Stedman). 

For  a  table  of  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums 
arranged  with  foliage  plants,  Mr.  Auerbach  was 
placed  1st,  and  Col.  Inglis  2nd. 

In  the  cut  bloom  classes  the  best  exhibit  of  25 
blooms  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  18  or 
more  varieties  shown  in  vases  was  staged  by 
Rev.  W.  E.iRLE  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Sewrey) ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
Haywood.  Mrs.  Haywood,  however,  was  1st  for 
24  blooms,  including  12  each  of  Japanese  and  In- 
curved varieties ;  2nd,  C.  J.  Wittington,  Esq. 
Other  classes  for  cut  blooms,  with  the  principal 
winners,  were  as  follow : — Twelve  .lapanese 
blooms,  distinct,  1st,  G.  .Lackson,  Esq.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Hunt)  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Haywood.  Six  Jap- 
anese blooms,  distinct,  1st,  G.  Jackson,  Esq. ; 
2nd,  Mrs.  H.ayvvood.  Twelve  Incurveds,  dis- 
tinct, 1st,  Mrs.  Haywood  ;  2nd  C.  J.  Witting- 
ton, Esq.  Six  Incurveds.  distinct,  1st,  Mrs. 
Haywood;  2nd.  G.  Jackson,  Esq.  Six  In- 
curveds. one  variety,  1st,  C.  J.  Wittington, 
Esq.  ;  2nd,  G.  Jackson,  Esq.  Six  vases  of  singles, 
distinct,  1st,  G.  Jackson,  Esq. ;  2nd,  A.  J. 
NoRRis.  Esq.  One  vase  of  five  white  Japanese 
blooms,  1st,  C.  J.  Wittington,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Rev. 
W.  Earle.  One  vase  of  five  yellow  Japanese 
blooms,  1st,  J.  T.  Mitchell,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  C.  J. 
Wittington.  Esq.  One  vase  of  any  other  colour, 
1st.  F.  E.  Barnes,  Esq.  ;  and  one  vase  of  six  In 
curveds  in  not  fewer  than  four  varieties,  1st, 
C.  J.  Wittington  ;  2nd,  Mrs.  Haywood. 

Amongst  the  plant  classes  the  following  were 
1st  prize  winners ; — (Primulas),  J.  Auerbach, 
Esq.;  (Cvclamen),  H.  L.  Shelton,  Esq; 
(BegoniisC  Col.  Inglis;  (table  plants),  Jf.  M.ar- 
QUis,  Esq.,  and  (Pelargoniums).  J.  Auerbach, 
Esq.  ^ 

BROMLEY    AND    DISTRICT 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10,  11.— The  28lh  ainiual  exhibi- 
tion of  this  society,  held  in  the  Grand  Hall, 
Bromley.  Kent,  proved  one  of  the  finest  exhibi- 
tions of  the   series. 

The  challenge  cup  offered  for  48  blooms  of 
equal  numbers  of  Japanese  and  Incurved  varie- 
ties always  creates  a  keen  competition.  This 
year  the  successful  exhibitor  was  W.  W.  Mann, 
Esq.,  Ravenswood.  Bexley  (gr.  Mr.  Simon),  and 
he  was  closelv  followed  by  H.  F.  Ti.arks,  Esq., 
Foxbury,  Chislehurst  (gr.  Mr.  Lyne),  last  year's 
winner. 

R.  A.  C.  Cooper-Marsden,  Esq.,  Wickham 
Road,  Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  Rigby),  carried  off  the 
Griffith  Challenge  Cup  in  the  class  for  six  vases 
of  Japanese  blooms,  having  especially  fine 
flowers  of  Mrs.  G.  Mileham  and  Reginald  Vallis. 
one  of  the  latter  blooms  being  awarded  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  Certificate 
offered  for  the  best  .Japanese  bloom  in  the  show. 
J.  I.  Smail,  Esq.,  Warren  Wood,  Hayes  (gr.  Mr. 
Govier).  who  was  the  1st  prize-winner  last  year, 
was  placed  2nd. 

In  the  classes  for  Japanese  blooms  restricted 
to  *'  single-handed  "  gardeners,  ilr.  Rigby  took 
the  lead  throughout. 

Incurved  Chrysanthemums  were  better  repre- 
sented than  for  several  years  past ;  all  the  classes 
were  well  filled,  and  there  was  a  refinement  in 
the  blooms.  The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society's  Certificate  for  the  finest  Incurved  bloom 
in  the  show  was  awarded  to  Hanwell  Glory,  ex- 
hibited bv  Mrs.  Ch.almers,  Farrants,  Bickley 
(gr.    Mr.    Hudd.) 


The  two  classes  for  single  varieties  were  well 
contested.  There  were  no  fewer  than  120  vases, 
and  these  occupied  a  terraced  stage  the  whole 
width  of  the  hall. 

Fruit  and  vegetables,  although  well  repre- 
sented, were  not  so  numerous  or  so  fine  in 
quality  as  last  year. 


STIRLING    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  10.  11. — The  annual  show  was  held 
on  these  dates  in  the  Albert  HaUs,  Stirling. 
Compared  with  last  year  there  was  an  increase 
of  entries,  resulting  in  the  best  show  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  society.  Nevertheless,  it 
failed  financially. 

The  principal  class  for  cut  blooms  was  one  for 
six  vases  of  as  many  varieties,  each  vase  contain- 
ing three  blooms.  Mr.  Morton,  Cullen  House, 
Banffshire,  secured  the  premier  award,  which 
con.sisted  of  the  President's  Cup,  with  clean, 
wellHnished  blooms  of  good  size,  those  of  Alger- 
non Davis.  Lady  Talbot,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  and 
j\Ime.  G.  Rivol  being  prominent.  The  judges 
had  no  light  task  in  awarding  the  prizes,  so  close 
was  the  competitioTi.  Mr.  McLe.an,  Alloa,  was 
placed  2nd,  and  Mr.  Caemichael,  Stirling,  3rd. 
Both  the  classes  for  twelve  and  for  six  blooms 
respectively  brought  good  competition,  Mr. 
Henderson,  Larbert  House,  showing  grandly  in 
both  classes.  He  showed  Mrs.  A.  T.  ililler 
especially  good. 

The  Corporation  Cup.  offered  for  the  best  four 
disbudded  -Japanese  Chrysanthemum  plants,  dis- 
tinct, was  somewhat  easily  won  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Wood,  Dunmore,  his  plants  being  typical 
examples,  carrying  highly-coloured  blooms.  Chry- 
santhemums grown  in  6-inch  pots  were  again  a 
feature  of  the  show,  Mr.  H.  Gray  leading  for 
both  budded  and  naturally-grown  specimens. 

A  capital  entry  was  seen  in  the  miscellaneous 
plant  section,  Mr.  Jas.  K  Meston,  Stirling, 
being  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in  this  sec- 
tion. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  numerous.  Grapes  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  iMitchell,  Airthery  Castle, 
Mr.  Meston,"  and  Mr.  Palmer,  Alloa.  Mr. 
Mitchell  led  in  the  class  for  dessert  Apples  and 
for  Pears.  Mr.  McIsa.ac,  Stirling,  secured 
somewhat  easily  the  1st  prize  for  culinary  Apples, 
showing  Warner's  Kine.  Peasgood's  Nonesuch, 
Bismarck,  and  Newton  Wonder. 

Vegetables  were  a  meritorious  display  both  in 
numbers  and  quality.  Mr.  Sh.aw,  Boquhan, 
Kippen,  had  the  best  collection  of  ten  kinds. 
Mr.  John  Ogilvie,  Lai'bert,  was  placed  2nd, 
and  Mr.  Meston  3rd.  Mr.  Geo.  Watson, 
Kippen,  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  collec- 
tion shown  by  an  amateur. 

Honorary  exhibits  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Dru.mmond  &  Sons,  Stirling,  who  displayed  50 
varieties  of  Apples  grown  out-of-doors ;  Mr. 
Craig,  Stirling,  in  a  table  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants  and  floral  design,  and  Messrs.  Geo. 
BuNYARD  &  Co.,  Maidstone,  who  showed  a  col- 
lection  of   highly-coloured    Apples. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM, FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE. 

November  10,  U. — This  society  held  its  38th 
annual  show,  or.  these  dates,  in  the  Corn  Ex- 
change, Northampton.  The  entries  were  above 
the  average  in  number,  and  some  excellent  ex- 
hibits were  staged.  The  feature  of  the  show  was 
a  new  class  introduced  by  the  president,  C.  W. 
Phipps,  Esq.  This  was  for  a  circular  group  of 
single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  and  Ferns  ;  five 
splendid  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall  and  were  much  admired. 

In  the  class  for  a  circular  group  of  miscella- 
neous plants  with  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums, 
.J.  IManfield.  Esq  ,  Weston  Favell  (gr.  Jlr.  F.  G. 
Bull),  won  the  1st  prize  easily  with  a  pleasing 
arrangement  of  well-grown  plants  of  winter- 
flowerijig  Begonias,  Carnations.  Bouvardias, 
Cyclamens,  Salvias,  &c.,  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  and  Ferns,  with  a  few  dot  plants  of  Onci- 
diums  and  Cattleyas ;  2nd,  Sir  T.  Heskett, 
Bart.,  Easton  Neston  (gr.  Mr.  G.  F.  Hallet). 

In  the  class  for  a  circular  group  of  single  Chry- 
santhemums and  Ferns,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Bull;  2nd,  T.  Church,  Esq.,  Clifton- 
viUe  (gr.  Mr.  Ct.  Garton). 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  were  best  shown  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Bull  ;  2nd.  Mrs.  H.  A.  Atten- 
BOROUGH.  Catesby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Child). 


The  best  stand  of  18  Japanese  blooms  displayed 
on  boards  were  shown  by  Earl  Spencer,  K.G., 
Althorp  (gr.  ilr.  Silas  Cole);  2nd,  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  K.G.,  Castle  Ashby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle).  In  the  class  for  12  Japanese  blooms,  the 
same  two  exhibitors  were  again  placed  in  this 
order. 

In  the  class  for  12  Incurved  blooms,  distinct, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Child. 

The  best  arranged  basket  of  single-flowered 
Chrysanthemums  (for  ladies  only)  was  shown  by 
Mrs".  C.  W.  Phipps,  Clittonville,  and  the  best 
arranged  bowl  of  these  flow^ers  by  Mr.  A.  R. 
Searle.  In  both  these  classes  the  competition 
was  very  keen,  some  12   exhibits  being  staged. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle, 
who  showed  splendid  bunches  of  Black  Alicante ; 
2nd,  Mr.  A.  Child,  who  was  1st  for  two  bunches 
of  white  Grapes,  having  choice  bunches  of  Muscat 
of  Alexandra ;  2nd,  Lady  Knightley,  Fawsley 
(gr.  Mr.  E.  Cox). 

The  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  culinary  Apples 
was  won  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Searle  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  F. 
Hallet.  Air.  Se.arle  also  excelled  in  the  class 
for  dessert  varieties,  being  followed  by  Mr.  F.  T. 
Beeton,  Ramsey,  Hunts. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  of 
eight  distinct  kinds,  I\Ir.  Searle  won  with  a 
superb  collection,  closely  followed  by  ilr.  S. 
Cole,  Althorp.  Mr.  Searle  also  won  the  special 
prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables  offered  by 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G. 
F.  Hallet. 

The   special   prize    for    12   Onions,    offered   by 
Messrs.   Sutton   &   Sons,   Reading,   was  won 
Mr.  F.  G.  Bull  ;  2nd,  Mr.  G.  F.  Hallet. 
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DEVON  &  EXETER  HORTICULTURAL. 

November  11,  12.— The  208th  exhibition  of  this 
society,  held  in  the  Market  Halls,  Exeter,  was 
one  of  the  best  of  these  autumn  shows  for  many 
years.  The  entries  greatly  exceeded  in  number 
those  of  former  years,  but  the  attendance  was 
not  commensurate  with  the  attractions  of  the 
show. 

The  leading  features  were  the  Chrysanthemums 
in  vases  and  stands  (cut  blooms)  placed  in  com- 
petition for  JMessrs.  Sanders  and  Biss's  Challenge 
Cup — which  was  won  for  the  second  time  by  Rev. 
T.  Sheepshanks,  Chudleigh,  with  an  "excep- 
tionally fine  lot  of  blooms.  Another  feature  of 
the  show  was  the  large  number  of  decorated  din- 
ner  tables. 

The  challenge  cup  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was 
won  by  Captain  Morrison  Bell,  M.P..  Lady 
Duckworth  King  being  a  remarkably  close  2nd. 

Exhibits  of  Begonias,  Bouvardias,  Cyclamens, 
Poinsettias  and  Solannms  were  good,  but  not 
extraordinary.  Miscellaneous  table  plants  were 
not  largely  shown. 

Chrysanthemums — Cut  Bloojis. 

,\s  stated,  the  silver  challenge  cup  (value 
£50)  presented  by  Messrs.  Saunders  and  Biss, 
Horticultural  Builders.  Exeter,  to  be  won  three 
times  before  becoming  the  property  of  any  com- 
petitor, was  carried  off  by  last  year's  winner, 
Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks,  Chudleigh  (gr.  iMr.  Dunk- 
ley).  The  schedule  required  12  vases  of  Japanese 
blooms,  four  vases  of  Incurveds  and  eight  vases 
of  single  Chrysanthemums,  distinct.  Amongst 
iNlr.  Sheepshanks'  best  .Japanese  blooms  were 
Lady  Talbot,  Mme.  G.  Rivol,  Miss  Elsie  Fulton, 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Florence  Pen- 
ford  and  Lee  Park  Wonder.  Of  Incurveds,  he 
showed  fine  specimens  of  Mrs.  J.  Hygate  and 
Clara  Wells,  the  latter  being  awarded  the 
Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Incurved  bloom  in  the 
show.  This  exiiibit  also  won  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society's  .Medal  offered  for  the 
best  exhibit ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Orrock,  Parkcrswell 
(gr.  Mr.  W.   Rowland). 

In  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in  18 
varieties,  E.  C.  Nourish.  Esq.,  Barnstaple  (gr 
Mr.  H.  Revnolds).  won  the  1st  and  the  Rev.  T. 
Sheepsh.'Vnks  the  2nd  prize.  Mr.  Norrish's  best 
blooms  were  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mary  English .  John 
Peed,  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller. 

For  a  collection  illustrating  the  different  sec- 
tions of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  on  a  table 
8  feet  by  4  feet,  Mr.  E.  C.  Collingwood,  Exeter, 
won  the  1st  prize  easily.  Mr.  Collingwood  also 
took  the  N.C.S.  Certificate  and  lai-ge  Silver 
Medal  for  the  best  amateur  exhibit  in  the  show. 
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Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  was  1st  for  six  white 
blooms  of  a  Japanese  variety,  showing  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Miller  and   Mrs.    C.    Beckett  in  good   form. 

Mrs.  GiDLEY,  Exeter  (gr.  Mr.  W.  R.  Baker),  was 
1st  for  six  yellow  blooms,  his  be.st  being  Geo. 
Mileham  (1908)  and  Lady  Talbot,  the  latter  gain- 
ing the  Silver  Medal  offered  for  the  best  Japanese 
bloom  in  the  show. 

Rev.  T.  Sheepshanks  was  1st  for  six  blooms  of 
any  other  colour  for  si.\  Incurveds,  and  for  12 
vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums. 

Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

Grapes. — The  best  three  bunches  of  Black  Ali- 
cante were  shown  by  Sir  Wm.  Ferguson-Davie, 
Greedy  Park  (gr.  jlr.  W.  Seward) ;  the  best 
White  Muscats  by  Captain  Morrison  Bell, 
M.P.,  Chudleigh  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Worth),  and  the 
best  three  bunches  of  any  other  kind  by  Lady 
Duckworth  King,  Countess  Wear  (gr.  Mr. 
Sidney  Baker). 

The  challenge  cup  for  a  collection  of  fruit  was 
won  by  Captain  Morrison  Bell.  Lady  Duck- 
worth King  just  missing  wimiing  it,  for  the 
third  time  and   securing   it  outright. 

The  1st  prize  for  24  sorts  of  Apples — 12  dessert 
and  12  culinary  kinds — was  won  by  Miss  Cleave, 
Crediton  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Lock),  Sir  Win.  Ferguson- 
Davie  was  an  exceedingly  close  2nd. 

Miss  Cleave  was  also  1st  in  the  classes  for  six 
dessert  varieties,  and  for  six  culinary  varieties. 

The  best  dessert  Apple  shown  was  Rival,  and 
the  best  culinary   variety   Byford   Wonder. 

Miss  Cleave  showed  the  best  exhibit  of  nine 
varieties  of  Pears,  distinct,  six  dessert  and  three 
culinary. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  keenly  contested, 
some  fine  exhibits  being  staged. 

Premier  honours  went  to  Sirs.  Gidley,  E.xeter 
(gr.  Mr.  W.  R.  I-!aker),  both  in  the  open  class 
and  for  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  &  Sons'  special 
prize,  the  kinds  staged  being  Autumn  Giant 
Cauliflower,  Renton's  Monarch  Leek,  Cranston's 
Excelsior  Onion,  Veitch's  Red  Garden  Globe 
Turnip,  Factor  Potato,  Veitch's  Exhibition 
Sprouts,  Perfection  Tomato  and  Lulham  Prize 
Pink  Celery.  Lady  Duckworth  King  was  an 
easy  1st  prize-winner  in  the  class  for  six  Onions. 

Special  prizes  were  given  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Veitch  &  Son,  Sutton  &  Sons,  James  Carter  & 
Co.,  and  Jarman  &  Co.,  which  brought  good 
competition. 

There  were  several  trade  collections  of  much 
merit,  notably  those  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch 
&  Son,  Exeter,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  &  Co.,  Chard. 
The  Beekeepers'  Association  and  Messrs. 
Saunders  &  Biss,  Horticultural  Builders,  also 
showed  exhibits. 

Mr.  A.  Harold  W^ard,  the  honorary  secretary, 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  this,  his  first  effort  at 
organising  a  flower  show. 


WESTON  -  SUPER  -  MARE 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  12. — A  highly-successful  show  was 
held  in  the  Knightstone  Pavilion,  Weston-super- 
Mare,  on  the  above  date.  This  show  has  been 
held  annually  for  23  years,  and  never  before  lias 
such  a  fine  exhibition  been  seen,  the  number  of 
entries  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  all  round 
beating  all  records. 

At  the  foot  of  the  concert  platform  some  very 
fine  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  arranged, 
whilst  around  the  sides  were  accommodated 
groups  of  Chrysanthemums,  pot  plants,  and  trade 
exhibits.  Amongst  these  latter,  Mr.  Wm. 
Brooks,  Whitecross  Nursery,  Weston,  and  Mr. 
C.  J.  Ellis,  Knightstone  Road,  Weston,  ex- 
hibited floral  designs. 

A  choice  stand  of  single  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
was  arranged  by  Mr.  Vincent  Slade,  Taunton, 
Somersetshire,  and  Mr.  G.  Roberts,  Manor 
Nursery,  Weston,  displayed  winter-blooming  Car- 
nations. 

In  the  competitive  classes  the  principal  prize- 
winners were  as  follow  : — Group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  for  effect — 1st,  H.  Cornelius, 
Esq.,  Weston ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Brooks,  nurseryman, 
Weston,    f 

Group  of  miscellaneous  plants. — 1st.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Kllis,  Weston;  2nd.  H.  Cornelius,  Esq. 

Foliage  plants.— 1st.  Sir  W.  Howell  Davis, 
M.P..  Stoke  Bishop,  Bri.stol ;  2nd.  C.  J.  Ellis. 

Three  Orchids  in  bloom. — 1st,  W.  M.  Apple- 
ton,  Esq..  Weston;  2nd,  Sir  W.  H.  Davis,  M.P. 

Twelve  Incurved  Chrysanthemum  blooms. — 1st, 


H.  E.  Murray  Anderton,  Esq.,  Taunton;  2nd, 
Right  Hon.  Walter  Long,  iM.L*.,  Rood  Ashton. 

Twenty-four  Japanese  blooms. — 1st,  H.  E.  M. 
Anderton,  Esq.  ;  2nd,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Lock- 
hill  Nursery,  trome. 

In  the  open  fruit  classes  some  very  fine  samples 
were  staged.  Black  Alicante  Grapes  were  best 
shown  by  Sir  \V.  H.  Davis,  M.P.,  and  G.  A. 
GiBBS,  Esq.,  M.P.,  showed  the  best  white 
Grapes. 

CORN  EXCHANGE   CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  12.— The  annual  show  of  Chrysan- 
themums and  fruit  in  the  Pillar  Hall,  Mark  Lane, 
was  held  on  this  date.  These  exhibitions  are 
held  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Corn  Exchange 
Benevolent  Society.  A  considerable  number  of 
exhibits  was  staged,  the  flowers  and  fruits  being 
sold  by  auction  at  the  close  of  the  show  for  the 
benefit  of  the   charity. 

The  principal*  class  was  for  12  blooms  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct.  It  was 
open  to  all.  Three  prizes  were  offered  in  addi- 
tion to  two  silver  challenge  cups,  one  given  by 
the  members  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  other 
by  friends.  The  1st  prize  and  silver  cup 
was  awarded  to  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone 
(gr.  Mr.  T.  Stevenson),  for  an  excellent  exhibit, 
including  splendid  flowers  of  F.  S.  Vallis,  Walter 
Jinks,  Leslie  Morrison,  Reginald  Vallis,  Mrs.  N. 
Davis,  Algernon  Davis,  IMaster  James,  Splen- 
dour, and  O.  H.  Broomhead.  The  2nd  prize  was 
awarded  to  C.  B.  Gabriel,  Esq.,  Cardale,  Hor- 
sell,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hillier).  W.  R.  Clark, 
Esq.,  Debden  Hall,  Loughton  (gr.  Mr.  F.  King), 
won  the  3rd  prize  and  the  silver  cup  offei'ed  to 
members  of  the  Corn  Exchange. 


THF-    late    G.    W.    TIFFEN. 

BRADFORD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  12. — The  23rd  annual  exhibition 
was  held  on  this  date  in  St.  George's  Hall,  Brad- 
ford. The  .show  was  not  quite  so  large  as  on 
some  previous  occasions,  but  a  fine  exhibition 
resulted,  and  competition  in  the  classes  was  good. 
In  the  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer 
than  18  varieties  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
C.  Jones.  Bromborough,  Cheshire,  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties: — Lady  Talbot,  G.  J.  Bruzard, 
Frank  Payne,  Reginald  Vallis,  Paul  Randet, 
Bessie  Godfrey,  W.  J.  Davis,  Mrs.  W.  Knox, 
Valerie  Grcenham.  W.  A.  Etherington,  G.  Rivol, 
Mrs.  Charles  Pcnford.  W.  R.  Church.  North  Pole, 
Yellow  Etherington,  Walter  Jinks,  White  Bark- 
ley,  and  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Chandler, 
Rugby. 

In  the  class  for  Incurveds,  Mr.  Drake.  Cardiff, 
easily  carried  off  chief  hontmrs  with  24  blooms 
that  were  models  of  compact  and  symmetrical 
form.  Mr.  Chandler's  group,  which  took  2nd 
prize,  was  much  inferior.  He  was  very  success- 
ful, however,  on  the  whole,  carrying  ofi  one  1st 
and  four  2nd  prizes. 

In  the  local  class  for  18  blooms,  including  no 
fewer  than  12  varieties,  for  which  the  Lord 
Mayor's  Cup  is  given,  Mr.  John  Thornton,  of 
DrighlingU^n,  who  has  won  on  at  least  two  previ- 
ous occasions,  was  this  year  beaten  by  Messrs. 
H,  Clark  &  Son.  Rodley,  who  staged  a  fine 
group,  all  the  blooms  being  well  grown.  The 
most  striking  specimens  in  the  collection  were 
Bessie  Godfrey,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  .'nid  Mrs.  G. 
Mileham.  Messrs.  Clark  &  Son  were  worthy 
winners    of    a    cup    given    by    Mr.    James    Hill. 


In  other  classes  they  were  beaten  by  Mr. 
Thornton,  Mr.  P.  Gudgeon,  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Bird,  Windhill.  Amongst  other  success- 
ful e.xhibitors  were  Mr.  M.  Brooke  and 
Mr.  John  Brooke  (the  former  of  whom  took 
five  Ists  for  bouquets,  the  latter  being  2nd  in 
most  instances),  Mr.  R.  Eichel,  Bingley,  and 
Mr.  F.  Howland.  There  was  an  excellent  show 
of  single  Chrysanthemums. 

The  National  Society's  Certificate  for  the 
premier  Japanese  bloom  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Charles  Jones  for  Lady  Talbot ;  and  for  the 
premier  Incurved  variety  Mr.  G.  \V.  Drake  was 
successful  witTi  Mrs.  F.  Judsonj  while  a  certifi- 
cate for  a  single  variety  was  given  to  Mr. 
William  Moorby,  Shipley. 


©bitiiar|). 


George  W.  Tiffen. — We  regret  to  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  William  Tiffen, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Willow  Grange, 
Keston,  Kent,  on  the  Uth  inst.,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness  extending  over  three  years.  Mr. 
Tiffen,  who  was  born  at  Burnham-on-Crouch  in 
1851,  was  engaged  in  the  fruit  trade  the  whole  of 
his  life,  succeeding  his  brother  Thomas  Tiffen, 
who  had  several  fruit  businesses  in  the  City  of 
London.  Mr.  Tiffen  was  highly  respected  in 
the  wholesale  and  retail  fruit  trades,  and  his 
genial  presence  will  be  much  missed  in  Covent 
Garden  and  the  City.  He  conducted  a  high-class 
trade,  supplying  fruit  to  the  principal  City 
companies  and  merchants.  The  funeral  at 
Streatham  on  the  15th  inst.  was  attended  by 
a  representative  gathering  of  the  trade. 
Deceased  leaves  a  widow  and  three  young  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Tiffen  was  generous  in  his  gifts  to 
philanthropic  societies,  and  was  a  life  subscriber 
to  the  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. 

W.  W.  PoLDEN. — We  regret  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Polden,  who  was,  for  nearly 
40  years,  a  representative  of  Jlessrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
Seedsmen,  Houndsditch.  IMr.  Polden  had  been 
in  failing  health  for  some  considerable  time,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  duties  with 
Messrs.  Hurst  about  four  years  ago.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  16th  inst.,  at  the  age  of  70 
years.  JNIr.  Polden  was  well  known  to  gardeners 
in  the  Southern  and  Midland  counties,  and  ?n 
Wales. 

John  Ernest  Hartnup.— The  death  of  Mr. 

John  Hartnup,  gardener  at  Pixham  Firs, 
Dorking,  occurred  on  the  4th  inst.  from  acci- 
dental gas-poisoning  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. The  gas  pendant  in  a  room  beneath 
deceased's  bedroom  cracked,  and  the  fumes 
passed  through  the  ceiling  into  his  bed-chamber. 

John  C.  Tallack. — The  news  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  C.  Tallack.  gardener  at  Shipley  Hall, 
Derbyshire,  will  come  as  a  painful  surprise  to 
his  many  friends.  It  appears  that  for  stffne  time 
pfist  Mr.  Tallack  has  suffered  from  an  internal 
complaint,  which  threatened  to  have  a  fatal 
termination.  He  died  from  self-administered 
poison  on  the  12th  inst.  Deceased  was  a  first- 
rate  gardener,  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
horticultural  Press,  his  writings  being  at  once 
practical  and  clearly  expressed.  Some  years  ago 
he  wrote  a  A\eekly  calendar  for  this  journal,  and 
from  time  to  time  he  has  contributed  notes  and 
photographs  from  the  Shipley  gardens.  He  was 
the  author  of  The  Bvoh  of  (ho  Oreej^hoiise,  pub- 
lished in  Mr.  John  Lane's  series  of  "  Handbooks 
of  Practical  Gard'^ning."  ^Ir.  Tallack  was  born 
in  Curnwall,  and  became  apprenticed  to  garden- 
ing in  the  gardens  of  Canon  Philpotts  in  that 
county.  After  serving  in  various  establishments, 
he  was  appointed  liead  gardener  at  Prideaux 
Place,  in  Devonshire.  Leaving  this  place,  he 
served  Messrs.  James  Veitch  &  Sons  for  two 
year.s.  in  their  land.scape  department,  and  after- 
wards was  appointed  liead  gardener  at  Livermore 
Park.  Suffolk,  where  he  remained  for  12  years; 
during  part  of  this  time,  Mr.  Tallack  lectured 
on  liorticulture  for  the  Suffolk  County  CounciL 
About  10  years  ago  deceased  removed  to  Derby- 
shire, to  succei'd  the  late  Mr.  Elphinst-fine  as  gar- 
dener to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.  Mr.  Tallack  was 
a  prominent  supporter  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and  a  member  of  the  United  Hor- 
ticultural  Benefit  and   Provident   Society. 
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Amateur  or  Professional :  A.  S.  T.  The 
question  the  committee  has  to  determine  is 
whether  the  exhibitor  cultivates  his  produce 
for  sale,  or,  on  the  contrary,  merely  disposes 
of  all  surplus  products.  This  much  you  know, 
having  the  code  of  rules  published  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  your  hand. 
Judging  from  your  letter  it  would  certainly 
appear  that  the  exhibitor  in  question  would 
more  fittingly  be  described  as  a  professional  or 
market  grower.  At  the  same  time  an  inquiry 
of  this  kind  has  to  be  made  in  the  locality, 
and  the  society,  through  its  committee,  ought 
to  find  little  difliculty  in  settling  the  question 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

AitfPELOPSis  Veitchii,  &c.  :  //.  A'.  The  tendrils 
of  this  plant  cannot  support  the  growths  owing 
to  the  whitewash  with  which  the  rough-cast 
■wall  is  coated  falling  away  from  the  surface. 
Let  the  wash  be  removed  by  scrubbing  with 
plain  water,  and  the  tendrils  will  cling  to  the 
rough-casting  securely.  Lime  that  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  months  has  not 
any  injurious  action  on  this  plant,  or  on  Ivy. 

At'PLE  Charles  Ross:  H.  K.  We  believe  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  awards  {A.M. 
and  F.C.C.)  were  given  this  variety  for  its 
merit  as  a  dessert  fruit. 

Asparagus  plumosus  :  Tf.  B.  The  exhibit  in 
which  this  plant  was  shown  as  a  Fern  was 
properly  disqualified.  The  Asparagus  is  a 
flowering  plant  and  not  a  Fern. 

Celery  Disease;  Constant  h'eader.  A  damp 
season  favours  the  spread  of  most  fungus 
diseases.  No  doubt  your  soil  is  infected,  and 
you  should  not  plant  Celery  on  the  same  sit© 
again  until  at  least  a  year  has  elapsed.  Be 
careful  to  burn  all  the  stems,  root,  and  leaves 
from  the  affected  plants.  With  respect  to 
freeing  the  soil  from  the  spores  of  parasitic 
fungi,  the  safest  specific  to  use  is  potassium 
permanganate.  Carbolic  acid  is  efficacious, 
cheap,  and  easily  employed.  The  preparation 
known  as  Lysol,  used  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce 
to  six  gallons  of  Avater,  may  also  be  used  for 
this  purpose;  it  is  a  proprietary  article  obtain- 
able from  the  sundriesmen. 

Expenses  for  Removal  ;  C.  H.  Unless  you 
hive  an  agreement  in  regard  to  this  matter, 
you  cannot  claim  any  expenses  incurred  by 
dismissal.     All  you  can  insist   upon   is  proper 


-^ 


notice. 

French"  GARHENiNr. :  K.  N.  B.  Whether, 
at  the  end  of  12  months'  tuition  you  are  suf- 
ficiently instructed  to  start  a  ''  French  "  gar- 
•den  with  a  capital  of  £100,  depends  largely 
on  your  own  abilities.  Some  men  can  learn 
as  much  in  12  months  as  others  can  in 
12  years,  and  make  better  use  of  their  know- 
ledge. Assuming  that  you  are  conversant 
with  the  details  of  the  "  French  "  system,* 
and  can  produce  good  saleable  crops  early 
in  the  respective  seasons,  you  might  very  well 
start  on  a  capital  of  £100.  This  could  be 
spent  as  follows:  200  cloches.  £10;  20  frames 
with  60  lights,  about  £30  ;  100  mats,  about  £7 ; 
80  tons  of  maiuu-e  at  5s.  per  ton,  £20  ;  tools 
and  seeds,  say  £5 — making  a  total  of  £72,  thus 
leaving  £28  for  rent,  water,  shed.  &c.  As  the 
frames  and  cloches  together  would  only  cover 
about  4  square  poles  of  ground,  it  would  be 
possible  to  start  in  a  small  way  with.  say.  half- 
an-acre  of  land,  thus  having  something  like  70 
square  poles  for  open-air  crops  on  the  natural 
soil,  or  on  the  old  hot-bed  refuse  spread  over  a 
portion.  The  returns  from  the  lights  and  cloches 
would  probably  come  to  about  £70,  while  the 
produce  from  70  poles  in  the  open  ought  to 
realise  about  £40,  always  assuming  the  market 
to  be  in  a  fairly  normal  condition  for  the  sale 
of  good  material  at  the  right  time.  The  ex- 
penses, apart  from  labour,  the  first  year  would 
be  about  £100  ;  but  in  the  second  and  succeed- 
ing yeai's  they  would  probably  not  amount  to 
more  than  £25  to  £30  for  the  same  piece  of 
land.  Assuming  the  returns  to  average  about 
£110  per  annum  for  the  first  five  years, 
and  the  total  expenses,  apart  from  labour,  to 
be  about  £200  for  the  same  period,  a  balance  of 


£350  would  be  left,  or  an  average  of  £75  a  year. 
One  man  should  be  able  to  attend  to  all 
the  details  of  200  cloches  and  60  lights, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  land, 
so  that  all  profits  should  go  into  his  own 
pockets.  The  profits,  or  the  reverse,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  cultural  skill  and 
business  abilities  of  the  grower  himself.  You 
would  find  Frenrh  Marhet  Gardening,  by  J. 
Weathers,  or  French  Gardening,  by  T. 
Smith,  useful.  The  volumes  may  be  obtained 
from  our  publishing  department. 

Names  of  Fruits:  A.  G.  1,  Gooseberry  Apple; 
2,  French  Crab  ;  3,  Court  pendii-plat;  4,  Beurre 
Diel :  5.  Calebasse,  not  Grosse  Calebasse. — 
Edmondson.  Some  authorities  consider  the 
spots  to  be  cau.sed  by  the  fungus  of  canker. — 
P.  E.  1,  Manks  Co'dlin ;  2,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling ;  3,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling ;  4.  this 
is  probably  a  local  variety  ;  5,  Orange  Goff ; 
6,  specimen  decayed. — W.  G.  B.  1,  Brabant 
Bellefleur  ;  2,  Hanwell  Souring;  3,  Cockle  Pip- 
pin ;  4.  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin ;  5,  Reinette 
de  Granville  ;  5.  Flower  of  Herts.  ;  7,  too  small 
to  name  ;  8,  Annie  Elizabeth.— r.  W,  Pit- 
maston   Duchess. 

Names  of  Plants  :  IP.  Morgan.  Clitoria  terna- 
tea. — A.  B.  C.    1,  Picea  excelsa  var.  pvgmsea ; 

2,  Thuya  (Biota)  orientalis.— IF.  T.  *^^  1, 
Cattleya  maxima ;  2  and  5,  Cattleya  labiata  ; 

3,  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii ;  4,  C.  Spiceri- 
anum.  —  J.  F.  M.  1,  Osmunda  gra- 
cilis ;  2,  specimen  insufficient,  probably 
Osmunda  regalis ;  3,  Pellsea  falcata ;  4,  Poly- 
podium  aureum  ;  5,  Selaginella  viticulosa;  6, 
Selaginella  caesia ;  7,  Pteris  hastata. — F.  II. 
1,  Brassia  brachiata;  2,  Odontoglossum 
crocidipterum ;  3,  Oncidium  pubes ;  4,  On- 
cidium  flexuosum. —  W.  &'.  1,  Davallia  platy- 
phylla ;  2,  Polypodium  aureum. — Bryn.  1, 
Pandanus  Veitchii;  2,  DracEena  marginata ;  3. 
Acalypha  musaica ;  4,  Carludovica  atro-virens  ; 
5,  Panicum  variegatum;  6,  Cissus  discolor. — 
J.  M.  G.,  Susf!ex.  1,  Abutilon  megapotami- 
cum  variegatum ;  2,  Fittonia  Verschaifeltii 
Pearcei ;  3,  F.  V.  argyroneura  ;  4,  Aloe  Soco- 
trana ;  5,  Maranta  illustris ;  6,  Polystichum 
angulare;  7.  Cypripedium  Charlesworthii;  8, 
Phyllocactus  speciosus ;  9,  Aloe  verrucosa. — 
.-1.   //.     Ruscus  Androgynus. 

Raising  Oak,  Beech,  etc.,  from  Seed:  J.  T.  S. 
As  soon  as  the  Acorns  are  ripe  they  should 
be  either  sown  immediately  or  stored  carefully 
for  sowing  in  the  following  spring.  If  kept 
through  the  winter  they  must  be  stored  in  a 
dry  and  cool  place  out  of  the  way  of  squirrels 
or  other  creatures  that  would  eat  them.  Tlie 
best  plan,  however,  is  to  sow  them,  as  soon  as 
they  are  gathered,  in  ground  which  has  pre- 
viously been  well  dug  and  prepared,  placing 
them  about  2  inches  below  the  ground,  allow- 
ing a  distance  of  about  15  inches  between  each 
row.  and  5  inches  apart  in  the  row.  The 
Beech  nuts  should  be  gathered  about  October 
or  November,  and  they  can  be  sown  imme- 
diately, but  this  is  not  the  best  practice.  It  is 
preferable  to  mix  the  seeds  with  a  quantity  of 
dry  sand  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  the 
following  March,  when  they  may  be  sown  in  a 
light  soil,  covering  them  scarcely  more  than 
2-  inch  deep.  Sow  them  in  rows  made  18 
inches  apart,  and  place  the  seeds  4  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  Ash  seeds  germinate  best 
after  they  have  been  kept  for  a  year.  They 
should  be  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  dry  sand 
or  light,  dry  earth,  so  that  the  outer  coat 
will  decay.  It  is  necessary  to  turn  the 
heap  once  every  three  months.  Sow  them 
evenly  in  rows  the  second  March  after 
they  are  gathered.  Sycamore  seeds  should  be 
sown  immediately  after  they  are  gathered  in 
September  or  October,  but  they  can  also  be 
kept  in  dry  sand  and  sown  in  the  following 
spring,  if  this  is  desired. 

Roses  from  Cuttings:  A.  F.  Most  Roses  will 
bloom  the  second  or  third  year  from  cuttings. 
Are  you  quite  sure  the  cuttings  you  inserted 
were  really  Rose  cuttings,  and  not  growths 
from  the  stock  on  which  a  Rose  had  been 
budded? 

Shot-hole  Disease  :  7?.  R.  It  is  too  late  in  the 
season  to  do  much  to  combat  this  disease,  but 
be  careful  to  gather  and  burn  all  the  affected 
leaves.  Next  spring  spray  the  plants  with  the 
following  specific: — Put  8  lbs.  of  good  quick- 
lime into  a  barrel,  add  one  gallon  of  water,  and 


when  the  lime  begins  to  slake  add  8  lbs.  of 
powdered  sulphur.  Stir  well  until  the  lime  is 
thoroughly  slaked,  then  add  water  to  make  50 
gallons  of  the  mixture.  This  should  be  kept 
stirred  during  its  application  to  the  trees.  Tiie 
specific  is  most  efficacious  just  when  the  leaves 
have  first  expanded,  but  its  use  should  be  con- 
tinued at  intervals. 

Soil  for  a  Vine  Border:  Mac.  The  best  soil 
for  a  vine  border  is  one  composed  of  turfy  loam 
cut  from  old  pasture  land.  Some  old  mortar 
rubble,  wood-ashes,  and  bones  or  bonemeal 
should  be  incorporated  with  it.  The  turves 
should  not  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  as  the  fibre 
lasts  longer  and  the  soil  remains  sweet  and  j 
wholesome  over  a  longer  period  if  it  is  net 
broken  up  too  finely.  Proper  drainage  should 
be  provided  before  attempting  to  form  the 
border.  See  also  notes  on  making  borders  in 
Gardeners*  Chronicle,  September  18,  p.  193. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  for  Autumn  Effect;  Mac 
Of  those  trees  and  shrubs  which  produce  good 
colour  effects  in  autumn  those  enumerated  be- 
low are  likely  to  succeed  in  your  soil  and  dis- 
trict. Trees :  Crataegus  Crus-galli,  C.  C.-g. 
prunifolia,  C.  coccinea ;  Acer  circinatum,  A. 
tataricum,  A.  platanoides  Schwedleri,  A. 
rubrum,  A.  japonicum  aureum ;  Quercus  cocci- 
nea (Scarlet  Oak),  Q.  palustris  (Marsh  Oak), 
Amelanchier  canadensis  (Snowy  Mespilus) ; 
Liriodendron  tulipifera  (Tulip  Tree)  and 
Liquidambar  styraciflua  (Sweet  Gum  tree). 
Shruhs :  Euonynius  europseus,  E.  e.  atropur- 
pureus.  Rhus  Cotinus  (Venetian  Sumach),  R. 
cotinoides,  R.  typhina  (Stag's  Horn  Sumach), 
Cornus  alba  (Dogwood).  C.  a.  Spfethii,  Ber- 
beris  Thunbergii,  B.  virescens,  B.  Aquifolium  ; 
Viburnum  Opulus  (Guelder  Rose) ;  Cotoneaster 
horizontalis,  Spiriea  prunifolia  fi.  pi.,  and  Acer 
palmatum  atrosanguineum. 

A'ines  and  Mealy  Bug  (Coccus  adonidum)  : 
L.  W.  This  insect,  being  an  introduction  from 
warmer  countries  than  these  islands,  is  un- 
able to  withstand  a  severe  degree  of  cold.  It' 
you  could  turn  out-of-doors  the  entire  growth 
of  the  vines  at  this  season,  letting  them  remain 
till  it  is  time  to  give  them  their  final  pruning, 
the  bug  would  probably  be  destroyed ;  the 
rougher  portions  of  the  bark  being  first  re- 
moved with  the  hand  and  a  wooden  scraper.  , 
The  spurs  should  be  shortened  to  8  or  10  inches, 
and  the  trimmings  burned  and  the  rods 
fastened  to  stout  stakes,  to  which  they  may 
remain  till  the  final  pruning  in  January,  or 
later  in  the  year.  The  vines  may  be  dressed 
after  peeling  off  the  rough  bark  with  Gishurst 
compound  soap — 3  ounces  to  the  gallon  of  warm 
water ;  with  Fir  tree  oil,  or  paraffin.  The 
paraffin  must  not  be  used  stronger  than  one 
wineglassful  to  three  gallons  of  water,  and  the 
mixture  must  be  kept  stirred  during  its  appli- 
cation. A  second  dressing  may  be  applied  just 
previously  to  taking  the  vines  indoors. 
The  surface  soil  of  the  vinery  should  be  care- 
fully removed  out  of  the  house,  and  the  hot- 
water  pipes  washed  with  soap  and  water. 
Be  careful  to  cleanse  the  lower  parts  of  the  - 
rods  to  an  inch  or  two  below  the  ground  level. 
Limewash  the  walls ;  fill  up  crevices  in  the 
woodwork  and  glasses.  Even  with  the  utmost 
care  taken  in  cleansing  a  vinery  some  few 
insects  may  escape,  and  a  sharp  look-out  for 
them  should  be  maintained  the  following 
season. 

Violets  :  G.  H.  H.  IT\  We  can  only  suppose 
that  putrifying  bacteria  had  entered  the  flower- 
stems  at  the  cut  ends.  This  might  account  for 
the  disagreeable  smell  after  long  confinement 
in  a  box,  although  the  leaves  or  flowers  them- 
selves appeared  still  perfectly  fresh. 

Weeds  on  Lawns  :  E.  W.  It  would  not  be  safe 
to  sprinkle  the  turf  with  kerosene,  for.  al- 
though it  would  kill  the  -we^ds,  it  would  also 
destroy  the  grass,  and  probably  the  latter  first. 
If  you  employ  a  lad  to  pierce  the  crown  of  each 
Plaintain,  or  Dock,  with  an  iron  skewer  dipped 
in  the  kerosene,  or.  better  still,  in  some  strong 
acid,  this  would  rid  your  lawn  of  them.  En- 
d^nvniir  to  promote  a  luxuriant  growth  in  the 
grass  by  applications  of  nitrogenous  manures. 
The   grass  may  then   crowd  out  the  weeds. 

Co'umiiMicAtions  Received— A.  R.—C.  B.— R.  G.  W.— 

W.  M.  B.— D.  J.  L.-G.  P.— E.  M.-W.  W.  P.— Amateur 
-A.  C.  B,— A.  &B.,  Ltd.— Arthur  B.-W.  W— Bath  Boy 
—A.  G.  S.-F.  M.— W,  V,  &  Co.,  Ltd. -Rev.  W.  W.— 
S.  C.-G.  F.-R.  S.-R.  H,  C.-W.  A.  C.-O.  H.-^K.  F.  F. 
H.  H.  W.  P. -A.  Grove-E.  H.  J.— R.  6.,  Bntish  Columbia 
_-W.  D.— Rev.  D.  R.  W.— E.  C.  P.— R.  F.— J.  W.— R.  L.  C. 
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"THE    CURIOUS    GARDENER." 

THE  title  of  this  old  work  is  too  lengthy  to 
quote  in  full.  "  The  Curious  and  Pro- 
fitahle  Gardener.  By  .John  Cowell,  of 
Hoxton.  Adorn'd  with  Curious  Figures, 
liondcn,  MDCCXXX,''  may  perhaps  suffice. 
The  book  is  in  tivo  parts,  the  pages  of  each 
part  uumbered  separately,  and  in  my  copy 
I'art  I.  occupies  the  place  the  second  ought  to 
occupj',  while  the  latter  follows  the  contents. 
The  curious  reader  n  ill  not  be  disappointed  by 
a  perusal  of  the  work.  The  author,  a  siniple- 
niinde<l  man  with  no  great  education,  provides 
a  .sufficiently  quaint  book,  which  .seems  to 
have  been  primarily  pi-oduced  to  chronicle  the 
accomplishments  of  an  American  Aloe,  which 
flowered  in  his  nursery  in  1729.  We  can 
hardly  comprehend  the  excitement  cau.sed  by 
this  event,  his  nursery  being  visited  by  thou- 
sands, who  paid  6d.  each  to  see  the  wonderful 
plant  which  its  owner  had  been  careful  to 
protect  by  a  case  with  an  inside  stair, 
from  which  the  visitor  could  comfortably  in- 
spect the  whole  20  feet  of  spike,  with  its  many 
liranches  and  its  circumference  of  7  inches 
"  at  the  bottom."  Only  a  few  specimens  had 
flowered  in  England  previously,  and  though 
Houghton  credits  one  at  least  with  having 
(lone  so  satisfactorily,  Cowell  declared  every 


one  to  have  been  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree 
a  failure.  He  traces  the  histury  of  his  plant  to 
the  time  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh,  who  seems  to  have 
imported  its  grandparent  from  America,  and 
though  he  had  been  in  possession  of  the  plant 
only  12  years  it  had  been  an  inmate  of  the 
nursery  for  quite  72  j-ears.  But  not  only  did 
he  write  up  the  Aloe,  for  someone  having  sur- 
reptitiously published  a  print  of  it  in  mezzo- 
tint in  September,  1729,  he  went  to  the  ex- 
pense of  publishing  "  it  with  other  curious 
plants  that  were  in  liis  garden  in  their  proper 
colours  that  the  curious  may  no  longer  be 
impos'd  upon."  He  entertains  the  reader 
with  an  account  "  of  a  detestable  piece  of 
Malice  and  Abuse  that  was  offered  me  when 
this  Aloe  was  flowering  in  my  garden  and 
gave  me  the  fairest  prospect  of  possessing  an 
easy  Fortune  for  ray  Life,  from  the  vast  Con- 
course of  people  that  daily  resorted  to  my 
house  to  see  it."  "  Three  men  habited  like 
Gentlemen  "  tried  to  destroy  the  spike,  and 
on  rushing  to  the  assistance  of  a  servant  he 
was  "  kick'd  "  on  the  head,  "  puU'd  "  by  the 
legs  and  wounded  with  a  sword,  with  the 
result  that  he  was  '■  devoid  of  attending  the 
curious  persons  who  came  to  his  garden." 
"  However,"  concludes  the  recital,  "  the}' 
have  paid  pretty  well  for  that,"  which  was 
gratifying  to  one  wdio  had  just  lost  an  "  easy 
fortune." 

The  "  Torch  Thistle  "  (Cereus  hexagonus) 
dowered  at  the  same  time  as  the  Aloe,  and 
Cowell  seems  to  have  considered  his  plant  to 
have  flowered  next  after  that  of  Bishop 
Compton,  but  if  so  he  was  mistaken.  This 
flower  he  also  had  painted,  and  exhibited  the 
picture  along  with  the  Aloe.  Then  he  had 
a  specimen  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn,  which 
flowered  at  Christmas  and  again  in  May.  He 
fills  many  pages  with  matter  connected 
with  this,  at  one  time,  marvellous  plant.  He 
made  a  trade  of  supplying  "  Sprigs  of  it  in 
Blossom  at  Christmas  time,"  and  to  account 
for  this  precarious  blossoming  he  seems  to 
agree  with  one  of  his  correspondents  that 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  would  naturally  carry 
his  staff  from  Judea  with  him,  and  that,  ti'ue 
to  its  upbringing,  when  the  .staff  was  thrust 
into  the  around  it  would  bud  and  flower  at 
the  same  time  as  the  other  I'horns  in  its  native 
land. 

In  Part  (I.)  there  is  not  so  much  curious 
information.  Mention  must  be  made  of 
the  Banana,  of  which  he  gives  a  "  draught," 
but  Cowell  had  only  heard  of  the  plant, 
though  a  year  later  Miller  fruited  it  in 
in  the  CheLsea  Botanic  Gardens.  Concerning 
l*ineai>ples.  Cowell  advised  the  construction 
of  larger  stores  than  were  usual,  and  of  which 
niany  had  been  built  subsequent  to  the  suc- 
cess achieved  by  ."^ir  Matlheu"  Decker's  gar- 
dener. He  advocated  free  ventilation,  a 
cultural  expedient  t'at  seems  to  have  been 
neglected  then  and  for  long  afterwards.  It  is 
obvious  he  had  a  leaning  towards  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tender,  exotic  plants,  but  the  num- 
ber of  species  he  was  acquainted  with  was 
painfully  few.  Of  these  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  wild  Pine,  or  "  Penguin  " 
(Bromelia  Pinguin),  but  as  he  had  only  seeds 
when  his  book  was  written  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  confound  it  with  another 
plant,  and,  since  it  bore  fruit  the  size  of  a 
Melon,  which  hung  down  from  the  branches, 
he  may  have  confused  it  with  the  Papaw- 
tree  (Carica  Papaya),  an  account  of  which  fol- 


lows. He  had  raised  several  Papaws  from  seeds, 
and  had  sold  the  plants  "to  good  Advantage." 
Of  the  Guava  tree  (Psidium  pomiferum)  it  is 
reputed  tint  the  first  fruit  was  produced  at 
Badminton  on  a  tree  16  feet  high,  but  gene- 
rally the  species  had  failed  to  fruit  in  other 
gardens.  "  The  Mangos,  or  Mango,  or  Indian 
Honey  Plumb,"  the  Mangifera  indica  men- 
tioned by  Parkinson,  but  perhaps  not  culti- 
vated till  the  Hampton  Court  plant  about 
1690,  is  also  briefly  mentioned.  It  had  passed 
out  of  cultivation  in  1730,  though  two  speci- 
mens had  been  imported  two  years  previously. 
Cowell  relates  a  "  notable  "  story  of  how  the 
Indians  raise  a  Mango  from  seed,  the  seedling 
in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  becoming  a  full- 
grown  tree.  This  not  improbably  refers 
to  the  trick  Indian  jugglers  still  perpetrate, 
and,  as  then,  it  may  still  be  said  that  ■ 
it  "  has  hitherto  been  a  Surprise,  and 
not  known."  Talking  about  surprises,  he 
mentions  that  it  was  customary  to  culti- 
vate Pomegranates  for  table  decoration. 
"  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  dazzling,"  he 
remarks,  "  than  to  see  a  little  tree  of  this  sort 
not  above  a  foot  high,  covered  with  its  fine 
Crimson  Blossums;  or  can  be  more  pleasant 
than  to  have  such  a  Dwarf  brought  to  Table 
with  half  a  Dozen  ripe  Fruit  upon  it." 
Equally  surprising  is  it  to  know  that  the 
Pomegranate  was  cultivated  "  against  walls," 
and  actually  ripened  fruits  "  as  at  Sir  Gregory 
Page's  at  Greenwich,  and  at  Kue-Green." 

His  "  Curious  Remarlis  relating  to 
Flowers  "  are  introduced  by  a  letter  sent 
him  on  the  naming  of  flowers  in  the  way 
customary  on  the  Continent,  where  the 
"  FlowerLsts  "  by  the  initial  letters  indicated 
the  colours  of  the  particular  flower  ;  thus,  if 
it  were  crinrson  and  piuple  it  might  be, 
according  to  the  proclivities  of  the  florist 
remembered,  in  "  Charming  Phyllis  or  the 
Curious  Ptolemy."  In  the  same  way  "  Vic- 
torious Orlando  or  the  Virtuous  Credo"  would 
bring  before  the  mind  violet  and  orange, 
while  in  the  Beautiful  Rodolinda  or  the 
British  Rover  we  have  examples  of  blue  and 
red.  It  will  be  patent  to  the  interested 
■'  Flowerist  "  of  to-day  that  this  is  a  method 
not  for  an  age  but  for  all  time,  though  perhaps 
like  Cowell  he  will  betray  little  enthusiasm 
for  this  old  but  novel  mode  of  nomenclature. 
His  dissertations  on  florist's  flowers  are 
commonplace,  ami  we  there  meet  him  dis- 
robed of  the  wonder  and  admiration  which 
accompanied  his  remarks  on  "  Curious  " 
plants.  Tulips,  Ranunculi,  and  Anemones 
were  the  objects  of  his  greatest  regard,  but 
many  more  plants  were  briefly  noted,  a 
double,  white  Hepatica  amongst  them.  The 
double,  yellow  Rose  is  mentioned  with  the  de- 
spair usual  to  all  the  old  writers.  Cowell's 
ridtural  receipt  was  to  cut  down  the  plant 
"  after  its  blowing  season  "  and  to  shelter  it 
from  wet  when  it  approaches  the  time  of 
Ro.ses.  A  Mr.  Heather,  of  Twickenham,  "  an 
excellent  Florist  and  polite  (lentleman  famous  , 
for  Gardening,"  is  mentione<l  as  a  successful  . 
Yellow  Rase-man.  "  It  may  be  renuirked 
that  it  flowers  profusely  every  year  in  a 
garden  near  to  Mr.  Heather's,  ■'  yielding 
lovely  blooms  of  a  yellow  shade  peculiar  to 
itself."  The  remainder  of  this  part  is  taken 
up  with  "  Extraordinary  Observations  con- 
cerning the  Management  and  Pruning  of 
Fruit-trees."  Cowell  recommended  root  prun- 
ing   in    May    to    induce    fertility,    and    other 
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;iieans  to  the  same  end  included  tyiug  wire 
I'ound  the  stem  and  notching  the  hark.  It  was 
customary  "  to  pUxnt  a  great  part  of  our  gar- 
dens with  Espalier  or  Hedges  of  Fruit,"  and 
these  were  as  much  for  ornament  as  utility. 
Here,  as  in  all  the  books  written  by  practical 
men  or  persons  of  observation,  no  matter  at 
what  period  they  wrote,  the  directions  are 
very  much  the  same ;  they  may  to  a  certain 
extent  be  inHuenced  by  the  practices  of  the 
time,  but  the  rule  i.s  that  suitable  methods  are 
recommended.  Cowell  was  a  very  likable  man, 
and  the  reader  gets  cjuite  interested  in  him 
before  closing  his  book..  His  publications  as 
a  whole  were:  Account  of  the  Aloe  in  Blossom, 
Torch  Thistle,  and  Glastonbury  Thorn:  1720 
and  1730,  bound,  as  above  stated,  with 
the  Curious  and  Frofitahle  Gardener.  In 
1732  it  was  republished  under  the  title  of  The 
Curious  Frv-it  and  Flower  Ganhnrr.  Cowell 
appears  to  have  retired  in  1730,  for  in  that 
year  Switzer  refers  to  him  as  "  late  of  Hox- 
ton."     F.  F.  Brotherston. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


NOTES  FROM  A  "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

The  recent  cold,  bright  weather  has  favoured 
the  growth  of  the  young  Lettuces  under  the 
cloches.  The  variety  "  Little  Black  Gott  "  is 
growing  fast,  and,  whenever  the  weather  allows, 
the  cloches  are  opened  day  and  night.  Those  of 
the  "  Passion  "  variety  are  also  doing  well,  and 
the  crop  promises  to  be  well  forward  by  Christ- 
mas. The  Cos  Lettuces,  Flat  Green  aild  Grey 
of  Paris,  have  been  transplanted  a  second  time. 
We  shall  keep  them  in  a  close  atmosphere  for  a 
■few  days  till  they  are  thoroughly  re  established. 
Plants  "of  the  Cos  Lettuce,  known  as  Paris  White, 
are  not  so  much  advanced  ;  they  will  remain  un- 
der glass  till  the  middle  of  March,  and  then  be 
planted  out. 

The  frost  at  night-time  and  the  bright  sun- 
shine during  the  past  few  days  have  kept  the 
plants  healthy,  and  have  minimised  the  danger 
from  mildew  which  generally  appears  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

In  gardens  where  all  the  cloches  will  not  bo 
utilised  for  forcing  Cos  Lettuces  in  the  spring, 
a  sowing  of  Lettuce  "  Georges  "  should  be  made 
en  a  mild  hot-bed.  This  variety  forms  a  good  in- 
termediate crop  between  those  of  the  "  Little 
Black  Gott  "  and  the  "  Passion."  The  seedlings 
are  pricked  out  on  another  hot-bed  late  in  Decem- 
ber, where  they  remain  till  llarch,  to  be  after- 
wards planned  three  under  each  cloche  on  a  well- 
sliekered  border. 

The  Parisian  growers  raise  at  this  season  on 
a  hot-bed  a  batch  of  Lettuce  "  Passion  "  or 
"  Palatine,"  aud  also  a  batch  of  Cos  Lettuce 
"  Paris  White."  These  are  grown  as  explained 
above,  and  planted  outside  in  March. 

We  have  planted  the  OxHeart  Cabbages  13 
inches  apart  each  way,  in  drills  made  2  inches 
deep  The  plants  were  set  deeply  in  the  ground. 
Soot  was  sprinkled  plentifully  around  the  plants, 
a  5  slugs  have  been  troublesome. 

We  are  completing  the  digging  operations  as 
fust  as  possible,  as  we  intend  to  start  making 
the  hot-beds  late  in  December.  It  is  not  advan 
■tageous  to  form  the  hot-beds  too  early,  as  the 
extra  profit  thus  obtained  does  not  compensate 
for  the  extra  labour  and  increased  quantity  of 
manure  required.  Though  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary is  generally  the  best  time  to  begin  this  work, 
the  grower  must  be  guided  largely  by  the 
strength  of  the  Lettuce  plants,  the  condition  of 
the  old,  decayed  manure  which  is  to  form  the 
soil  for  filling  the  frames,  and  the  situation  of  the 
g.'irden. 

When  starting  the  hot-beds  before  Christmas, 
it  io  customary  to  place  as  many  as  50  Lettuces 
in  eacln^Jight,  as  they  do  not  grow  very  large. 
Radishes  are  not  sown  with  this  crop,  as  their 
leaves  binder  the  growth  of  the  Lettuces.  P. 
A'juatlas. 


CALLISTA     AMABILIS     LOUR. 

Coincidences  of  discoveries  in  art  and 
science  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  often  very 
curious.  I  have  now  to  relate  two  recent  dis- 
coveries of  plants,  half  forgotten  for  many 
years,  but  possessing  great  scientific  interest. 
The  first  exists  in  one  living,  the  other  in  one 
herbarium  specimen.  As  may  be  seen  from  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Kew  Bulletin,  the  Asclepiad 
Fockea  capensis,  till  now  the  pride  of  the  Im- 
perial Garden  at  Schnnbrunn,  near  Vienna,  has 
been  rediscovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Prince 
Albert,  in  South  Africa.  To-day  we  have  to  wel- 
come one  of  the  most  critical  Orchids,  Callista 
amabilis  Lour,  known  only  from  the  tj'pe  speci- 
men of  the  author  Loureiro  himself,  a  well-hid- 
den treasure  in  the  South  Kensington  collection. 
I  received  the  upper  part  of  a  stem  bearing  one 
flower  and  a  photograph  showing  that  the  plant 
bears  two  or  three  flower-spikes.  The  possessor 
of  the  plant  is  Dr.  H.  Goldschmidt^Essen,  a.d., 
Ruhr  (Germany).  The  plant,  on  the  wdiole,  has 
exactly  the  size  and  habit  of  a  true  Dendrobium, 
and  bears  the  flower  on  the  leafless  stem  of  last 
year.  The  flowers,  however,  show  a  very  curious 
feature,  they  have  no  nientrun  (or  prolongation  of 
the  side  sepals)  as  in  Dendrobium ;  the  lip 
is  deeply  saccate  at  the  base,  entire,  i.e., 
without  any  trace  of  side  lobes,  but  divided  into 
a  hollow  h\'pochil  and  a  triangular  epichil ; 
the  column  is  not  elongated  into  what  botanists 
call  "  pes  gynostemii."  The  colour  is  pure 
white  in  fresh  flowers,  changing  into  the 
lightest  lilac  on  fading.  The  anther  shows  a 
deep  mauve  colour,  the  diameter  of  the  flower 
when  fullv  open  is  about  an  inch.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  white  sepals,  which  are  united  at 
their  base,  there  is  one,  vivid,  pea-green  spot. 
The  plant  is  certainly  very  pretty,  and  in  older 
times,  when  a  Cypripedium  of  more  than  modest 
description  was  honoured  by  the  specific  name 
"  Venustum,"  a  happy  discoverer  may  name  this 
perfectly  lovely  species  "  Amabilis."  A  venial 
sin  after  all. 

But  the  plant  has  still  another  ."-.lecial  interest 
for  botanists.  It  was  described  by  Dom  Joao 
de  Loureiro,  in  the  Flora  of  Corfiin  China 
(Lisbon,  1790)  ;  the  description  is  gofid  and  ac- 
curate for  a  time  when  there  were  no  recognised 
technical  terms  for  Orchids  flowers  and  even  the 
name  Dendrobium  was  still  unknown.  About 
10  years  later  Olaf  Swartz,  of  Upsala,  published 
some  papers  about  Orchids,  and  established  the 
genus  Dendrobium,  but  with  such  a  vague  diag- 
nosis, that  llaxillarias,  Lycastes  and  even  Pleu- 
rothallids  were  brought  under  this  name,  together 
with  three  genuine  Dendrobinms.  The  new  genus 
he  illustrated  by  a  very  bad  figure  of  a  Lycaste, 
probably  L.  tetragona.  By  far  the  worst  circum- 
stance was  that  Swartz  passed  over  in  absolute 
silence  Callista,  whilst  he  discussed  another  plant 
of  Loureiro  (quoted  on  the  same  page  of  the 
book)  Ceraja.  Afterwards  the  name  Callista  was 
omitted  in  botanical  works  or  quoted  as  a  syno- 
nym. I  do  not  know  why  Loureiro's  type  speci- 
men became  inaccessible  to  Lindley,  to  Bent- 
ham  and  Hooker  :  the  only  thing  I  can  state  is 
that  even  in  the  Genera  riiiiilarum ,  iii.,  498 
(1883),  we  read;  "  Ceraia  Lour,  Callista  Lour, 
ex  Reiclib.,  charactere  utriusque  generis  imper- 
fecto."  The  only  botanist  who  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  plant  in  London,  and  who  had 
examined  it,  was  Reichenbach  ;  on  the  sheet  to 
which  it  is  affixed  we  find,  in  his  handwriting, 
the  remark  "  Est  Dendrobium,"  but  he  never 
published  a  word  about  it.  So  it  happened  that 
this  specimen  had  a  forgotten  nebulous  existence 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  .specimen  itself, 
gathered  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  18th  century, 
is  in  rather  good  condition.  Several  years  ago  I 
wrote  a  diagnosis  exhausting  all  particulars.  On 
m,v  request,  the  authorities  of  the  South  Ken- 
sington Herbarium  had  the  kindness  to  allow 
Miss  Smith,  of  the  ive*v  Herbarium,  to  make  a 


drawing  of  the  plant ;  both  description  and  draw- 
ing were  required  for  a  monograph  of  the  Den- 
drobium in  Prof.  Engler's  Pflanzenreich.  This 
work  is  now  in  the  press.  .Meanwhile,  the  inde' 
fatigable  Dr.  Otto  Kunze,  raking  botanical 
literature  for  old  names,  found  the  sins  of  omis- 
sion of  both  Swartz  and  Reichenbach,  and  he 
promptly  renamed  all  Dendrobiums  known  to 
him,  calling  them  Callista.  Now  the  question 
is  this,  if  Dendrobium  and  Callista  are  identical. 
Dr.  Kunze  is  right  in  renaming  Dendrobium  in 
spite  of  all  councils  and  their  decrees,  for  the 
plant  in  question  is  by  no  means  a  douHful  one. 
Fortunately,  in  this  special  case,  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  species  can  be  maintained,  Callista 
representing  (for  the  moment)  a  monotypic 
genus.  Tile  generic  definition  is  not  so  well 
founded  as  might  be  desired,  but  the  dilemma 
is  either  to  establish  a  monotypic  tribe  of  Den- 
drobium itself,  or  to  admit  a  genus  next  to  it. 
I  have  preferred  to  restore  the  old  genus  and  the 
old  name. 

The  plant  is  found  in  Annam,  near  Tourane. 
on  the  East  Coast.  Dr.  H.  Gold.schmidt  pur- 
chased it  at  Antibes  (Southern  France)  by  ex- 
change from  a  gentleman  who  had  no  special  in- 
terest in  it.  The  specimen  was  in  a  very  bad 
and  withered  condition.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Under  the  skilful  care  with  which  the  plant  is 
now  cultivated,  it  will  produce  next  year  stems 
as  vigorous  as  those  in  Loureiro's  specimens.  The 
inflorescence  in  that  specimen  is  about  six- 
flowered  and  has  bracts  which  are  not  present  in 
Dr.  Goldschmidt's  rather  small  plant.  F. 
Krdnzlin. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  Studies  in  Fossil  Botany. 

Whex  Dr.  Scott  published  the  first  edition  of 
the  Studiis  in  Fot<sil  Botany  in  1900,  the  book 
contained  a  concise  account  of  what  was  known 
in  regard  t-6  fossil  plants  at  that  time.  The 
present  volume,  Part  II.  of  the  second  edition, 
published  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  has  required, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  knowledge, 
such  drastic  revision,  that  it  is,  to  quote  the 
author,  to  a  great  extent  a  new  book.  Not 
only  are  many  fresh  facts  recorded,  but  a  know- 
ledge of  these  has  sugge-sted  an  entirely  new 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  several  of  the 
groups  of  seed-bearing  plants  with  which  this 
volume  deals. 

Facts  suspected  in  1900  have  now  become 
established  truths,  and  large  groups  of  fossil 
plants  have  been  shifted  to  new  positions  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Incidentally,  the  gaps 
w'hich  exist  between  some  of  the  groups  of  living 
plants  have  been  more  completely  bridged,  and 
indications  of  links  between  othoi-s  are  not 
wanting. 

The  importance  of  the  conclusions  reached 
justify  a  shoE't  summarj'  of  the  discc-veries 
of  the  past  few  years.  As  everyone  knows, 
among  the  most  common  fossils  of  coal-seams  are 
impres.sions,  often  very  beautifully  preserved, 
of  large  fronds,  resembling  those  of  our  modern 
tree  Ferns.  Among  living  plants,  the  Ferns  and 
Fern-allies  or  Pteridophyta.  form  a  gather  de- 
tached group  of  plants,  distinguished  from  the 
Mosses,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  independence 
and  greater  vegetative  development  of  the  spore- 
bearing  individual,  or  Sporophyte,  and  from  the 
Sperraaphytes,  ov  seed-bearing  plants  on  the 
otherj  by  the  absence  of  any  structure  at  all 
resembling  a  seed,  if  we  exclude  the  s^-iggestionf 
of  a  seed-bearing  habit  found  in  a  few  living 
species  of  Selaginella.  Among  the  Ferns  proper, 
no  trace  of  the  origin  of  such  a  structure  as  a 
seed  occurs,  and  the  transition  among  living 
plants  from  the  modern,  seedless  Ferns  to  the 
lowest  group  of  seed-l>earing  plants,  the  Cycads, 
is  qbite  abrupt.  -^ 

Tovmrds  the  bridging  of  the  gulf  between 
]\Iosses    and    Ferns,    the     discoveries    of    fossil 
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botany  have  helped  not  at  all  ;  but  the  work  of 
the  paloeo-botanist  made  evident  sgme  years 
ago  the  existence  of  a  group  ai  Paleozoic  plants, 
the  Cycado  filices,  the  members  of  which  show 
poiiitf..o{  agreement  with  both  Ferns  and  Cycads. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  good  ana- 
fomical  e\\dence  for  referring  Lyginodendron 
Oldhamium,  one  of  the  commonest  fossils  of  the 
English   coal   measures,     to     the     Cycado-filices. 


fication  associated  with  Fern  foliage  which  he 
named  Ciossotheca,  and  regarded  as  the  sporan- 
gia of  a  Fern  showing  afhnities  with  the  living 
famVy  iVIarattiaci'-e. 

A  restoration  of  a  seed  is  illustrated  in  fig.  155, 
which  figure,  together  with  figs.  154  and  155,  we 
are  enabled,  by  the  courtesy  of  Jlessrs.  A.  &  C. 
Black,  to  leproduce  from  the  volume  under  re- 
view. The  curious  stalked  glands  bccne  on  the 
boles  of  the  cupule  (fig.  153)  occur  also  on  the 
stems  and  leaves,  and  were  of  service  in  the  iden- 
tification of  the  seeds  as  those  of  Lj'ginodendron 
Oldhamium. 

In  1905  Mr.  Ivid.ston  found  similar  spmangia 
in  organic  connection  with  the  foliage  of  Lygino- 
dendron, so  that  we  know  now  that  they  were 
not  the  sporangia  of  a  Fern,  but  the  pollen- 
bearing  organs  of  a  seed-plant.     In  fig.  154,  two 
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Fig.     153. — THE     SEED     OF    THE    FOSSIL    PLANT 
LYGINODENDRON.    A  CONNECTING-LINK  BETWEEN 
FERNS    AND    SEED-BEARING    PLANTS. 
) 

But  up  to  the  year  1902  our  knowledge  was 
practically  limited  to  the  vegetative  organs.  Any 
previous  observations  bearing  on  the  mode  of 
reproduction  were  then  of  uncertain  significance. 
Lyginodendron  was  known  to  be  a  plant  with 
slender,  probably  straggling,  stems,  on  which 
were  borne  large,  branching  fronds,  quite  like 
those  of  a  modern  Fern.  Anatomically,  it  exhi. 
bited  curious  points  of  agreernent  with  both 
Ferns  and  Cycads.  We  know  now  that  this 
Fern-like  plant  bore  seeds — large,  well-differen- 
tiated seeds,  not  differing  materially  from  those 
of  recent  Cycads,  albeit  somewhat  more  com- 
plicated in  structure. 

The  male  organs,  however,  were  essentially 
Fern-like,  consisting  of  clusters  of  elon- 
gated sporangia,  borne  on  the  underside  of 
the  pinnules,  and  producing  microspores  or  pol- 
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Fig.  154. — SEED  cupuLES  of  lagenostoma 

SINCLAIRI. 

len  grains,  according  as  we  use  the  language  of 
Ferns  or  of  the  higher  plants.  Curiously 
enough,  both  seeds  and  sporangia  had  been 
previously  described,  although  their  as.'^o- 
ciation  with  Lyginodendron  was  not  realised. 
WiUiffmson  named  the  seed  Lagenostoma 
Lomaxi.  but  did  not  pulilish  any  account  of  it, 
and  in  1883  Zedler  described  a  sporangial  frueli- 


Fig.  155. — sPHENOPTERis  elegans  (probably  the 

FOLIAGE    OF    A    PTERIDOSPERM). 


such  seeds  are  shown,  still  attached  to  the  rachis 
of  the  fertile  frond,  and  enclosed  in  the  charac- 
teristic cupule  or  husk. 

Other  members  of  the  Cycado-filices  have  since 
been  discovered  to  bear  seeds.  A  new  group  of 
seed-bearing,  Fern-like  plants,  the  Pteridospernis, 
has  been  created  to  include  these  forms,  and  one 
by  one  most  of  the  characteristic  Fern  fronds  of 
the  carboniferous  flora  have  been  recognised  as 
the  foliage  of  members  of  this  group.  Some 
of  them,  like  the  frond  of  Lyginodendron,  have 
been  found  with  .seeds  attached;  others  are  con- 
stantly associated  with  seed-like  bodies.  The 
frond  of  Sphenopteris  elegans,  reproduced  in  fig. 
155,  shows  how  strong  is  the  resemblance  between 
the  leaves  of  these  fossil  Pteridospernis  and  those 
of  a  modern  Fern. 

The  pollen-bearing  structures  present  special 
difficulties.  Many  such  sporangia  had  already' 
been  described,  some  of  them  so  like  the  sporan- 
gia of  living  Ferns,  such  as  Marattia  and 
Angioptcris,  that  they  v.ere  definitely  referred 
to  the  family  Marattiaciie,  which  was  regarded 


on  this  and  other  evidence  as  an  exten:sve  one 
in  Paltcozoic  t.iines. 

Some  of  these  sporangia  have  now  been  defi- 
nitely recognised  as,  and  others  are  suspected  tc^ 
be,  the  pollen-bearing  organs  of  Pteridospernis. 
We  niay  summarise  the  results  of  recent  work 
in  this  branch  of  Palieozoic  botany  by  saying 
that  an  important  feature  of  the  coal  measure 
floi-a  must  have  been  the  abundance  o-t  large. 
Fern-like  plants  of  varied  habit^ — the  wide  range 
of  habit  and  of  anatomy  indicating  how  extensive 
was  the  group — which  reproduced  by  means  of 
seeds  borne  singly  on  the  tips  of  the  pinnules, 
and  which  bore  their  pollen  in  large  sporangia 
usually  associated  in  groups  like  those  of  the 
living  Marattiaceous  Ferns.  Whether  true' 
Ferns,  in  the  modern  sense,  of  similar  habit, 
existed  side  by  side  with  these  ancient  Pterido- 
spernis remains  doubtful,  though,  of  course,  poG- 
sible. 

For  the  time  being,  Pakieozoic  Ferns  are  under 
a  cloud.  A  small  grcup  remains,  the  members 
of  which  are  still  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
having  been  Pteridospernis ;  but,  in  a  general 
way,  we  must  believe  that  these  large,  seed-bear- 
ing, Fern-like  plants  wc'i'e  a  dominant  feature 
of  the  flora  of  coal  measure  times,  and  they  sug- 
gest very  strikingly  how  the  seed  habit  arose. 
Bearing  in  mind  the  necessary  limitations  which 
control  any  efforts  to  unravel  the  past  history  of 
plants  by  means  of  fo-ssils,  our  knowledge  of 
Palaeozoic  plants  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  increase 
the  importance  of  the  Ferns  as  a  group.  Dr. 
Scott  regards  them  as  probably  the  source  from 
which  many — if  not  all — the  groups  of  seed  plants 
have  sprung.  Recent  research  has  also  demon- 
strated the  existence  of  the  seed  habit  in  the  giant 
allies  of  our  living  Club  Mosses  :  hence  we  find 
ourselves  faced  by  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
seeds,  so  far  from  being  a  monopoly  of  the  most 
highly-developed  plants  of  to-day,  was  a  ccnimon 
feature  in  these  ancient  jiredcccssors  of  modern 
Cryptogams. 

Of  equal  interest  is  the  detailed  knowdedge  r"w 
available  of  the  family  of  foosil 
Cycads  known  as  the  Bennetti- 
tales.  These  plants,  which  must 
have  been  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  flora  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  in  late  Mesozoic 
times,  show  points  of  agicemcni. 
with  the  living  Cycads,  but  the 
structure  of  their  reproductive 
organs  indicates,  on  the  one 
hand,  relationship  with  Ferns, 
and,  on  the  other,  suggests,  in  a 
most  striking  way,  how  tho 
Angiosperm  habit,  the  distin- 
guishing feature  of  the  dominant 
group  of  living  plants,  may  have 
arisen. 

A  unique  feature  of  these  an- 
cient floras  appears  to  have  been 
their  similarity  over  wide  geo- 
graphical   areas,    indicating    to    the    geologist    a 
uniformity    of    climate    and    physical    conditions 
generally  much  greater  than  is  now  the  case. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  the  woi'k  is 
written  with  the  literary  skill  of  which  Dr.  Scott 
possesses  the  secret,  and  that,  as  the  figures  wo 
reproduce  indicate,  is  admirably  illustrated. 


THE  SILPHIUMS. 

The    llusin    Weed 
growing    perennials, 
summer  and  autumn. 
of   North    America, 

s    are    all    tall 
wliiih    flowiT 
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they   aro   all    ft 
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ill    t 
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.Atlantic  side  of  the  United  State's.  There  aro 
twelve  species,  of  wdiich  at  the  least  nine  aro 
in  cultivation,  although  only  about  throe  aro 
generally  grown.  These  are  S.  laciniatum,  S. 
perfoliatum,  and  S.  terebinthinaceum,  all  tall 
and  handsome  plants  of  striking  ap|icarancc. 
They  succeed  readily  in  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and, 
although  they  do  not  ripen  seed  freely,  they  aro 
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easily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots  in 
autumn  or  spring.  The  roots  are  thick  and 
fleshy,  and  they  penetrate  to  a  considerable 
depth.  They  are  very  effective  in  large  groups 
at  the  back  of  the  herbaceous  border,  with  their 
handsome  foliage  and  large,  yellow  flowers,  while 
they  are  equally  serviceable  in  isolated  beds,  or 
in  the  wild  garden.  The  following  species  are 
all   in  cultivation  : — 

S.  aVj'tflorum  (see  fig.  156). — This  species  is  the 
only  white-flowered  member  of  the  genus.  It  is 
somewhat  tender,  and  needs  a  warm,  sheltered 
border  against  a  south  wall,  hence  it  is  seldom  seen 
in  gardens.  A  native  of  Western  and  Northern 
Texas,  it  is  usually  found  growing  on  cretaceous 
rocks.  The  plant  only  reaches  a  height  of  be- 
tv,^een  2  and  3  feet.  The  white  flowers,  about 
3  inches  in  diameter,  are  borne  on  very  rigid 
and  scabrid  stems.     Siliihium  albiflorum  flowered 


meter.  The  leaves  are  chiefly  radical,  once  or 
twice  pinnate,  with  strap-shaped  divisions,  while 
the  stem  leaves  are  few  and  smaller.  The  name 
"  Compass  plant  ''  is  applied  to  this  species,  be- 
cause the  radical  leaves  are  said  to  be  so  disposed 
as  to  place  the  edges  north  and  south. 

S.  perfoliatum,  "  Cup  plant  "  [Bot.  Mag.,  t. 
3354). — This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  plants  in 
the  genus,  with  stout,  square,  winged  stems.  6 
to  8  feet  high,  and  large  leaves,  opposite  on  the 
stem,  forming,  with  their  winged  petioles,  a 
large,  perfoliate  cup,  which  is  the  origin  of  the 
common  name.  The  flowers  are  produced  freely, 
and  are  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant 
grows  in  rich,  alluvial  soil,  and  is  somewhat  vari- 
able in  habit,  which  e.xplains  the  several  names, 
S.  connatum,  S.  Hornemannii,  and  S.  erythro- 
caulon.  under  which  it  is  sometimes  seen. 

S.  pinnatlfidum. — This  plant  is  a  form  of  S. 


Fig.   i=i6.- 


-SILPHIUM    ALBIFLORUM    FLOWERING    AGAINST    A    SOUTH    WALL    AT    KEW. 


in  the  late  jMr.  Thompson's  garden  at  Ipswich 
in  1887,  and  the  figure  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  6918,  was  prepared  from  that  plant.  The 
plant  now  illustrated  is  growing  against  a  south 
wall  afc  Kew,  where  it  flowers  in  September  and 
October.  It  was  received  from  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  about  three  years  ago. 

S.  Asleriscus  grows  about  4  feet  high,  and  has 

ovate,  coarsely-toothed,  oblong  leaves,  the  upper 

_  ones  being  sessile,   whilst  the  lower  have  short 

stalks.     The  yellow   flowers   are   borne  on  leafy 

branches.     In  its  native  habitat  it  grows  on  dry, 

.  Bandy  soil. 

S.  iiitegrifolhiin . — This  species  is  somewhiit 
similar  to  S.  Asteriscus,  but  has  narrower,  more 
entire  leaves,  and  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers. 

S.  lariiiiafum,  '*  Compass  plant  "  [Bol.  Mag., 
t.  6554).— This  plant  often  reaches  a  height  of 
10  feet,  bearing  on  the  upper  part  a  succession 
of   bright  yellow   flowerSj  4   to  5   inches  in  dia- 


terebiathinaceum.  with  pinnatiscct  leaves,  and 
it  is  sometimes  placed  as  a  variety  of  that  species. 

S.  scabe7-rimum. — Grows  about  4  feet  in  height. 
It  has  hispid  stems  and  leaves,  and  the  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  in  diameter. 

S.  terchinfhinareviii,  "  Prairie  Burdock  "  {Bot. 
Mag.,  t.  3525). — This  species  is  found  in  dry, 
open  woodlands.  It  produces  an  abundance  of 
large,  handsome  leaves,  chiefly  radical.  They 
are  each  a  foot  or  more  long,  and  broad  in  pro- 
portion ;  they  are  borne  on  long  petioles.  The 
stems  grow  from  6  to  9  feet  high,  are  much 
branched,  and  bear  numerous  flowers,  2  to  3 
inches  in  diameter.  This  is  an  unusually  hand- 
some foliage  plant  for  the  wild  garden  or  wood- 
land. 

S.  trifoliatum  {Bot.  Mag.,  t.  3355). — This  is  a 
more  slender-growing  species.  It  has  stems  4  to 
6  feet  high,  bearing  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  or 
four,  and  panicles  of  long,  peduncled  flowers  of 
fair  size.      11'.  /. 


NOTES  ON   IRISES. 

IRIS    LAEVIGATA. 

The  plant  described  by  Regel.  Gartenflora^ 
1864,  p.  198,  t.  442,  and'  figured  again  in  th» 
Botanical  Magazine,  t.  6132,  evidently  diiTers- 
from  the  laevigata  of  Fischer  and  Meyer,  and  1 
incline  to  think  that  I  have  specimens  of  it  now 
growing  here. 

In  June  of  this  year  there  flowered  here  several' 
plants  raised  from  seed  received  as  that  of  I. 
sikkimensis,  an  apparently  undescribed  species, 
said  to  come  from  the  Himalayas.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  I  am  not  sure,  but  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  flowers  are  extremely  beautiful,  of  a 
rich,  velvety,  dark  reddish-violet,  set  ofi  with  a: 
golden  signal  patch.  The  falls  are  comparatively 
large,  and  sharply  reflexed,  while  the  tips  of  the 
standards  and  of  the  stigmatic  crests  rise  to 
about  the  same  level.  There  was  no  variation 
among  the  plants  that  flowered,  and  this  point.* 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  wild 
species.  The  capsule  and  seeds  are  both  charac- 
teristic, but  accural*  information  on  these  points 
is.  unfortunately,  lacking  in  the  Bnlaiiical 
Magazine  (t.  5132),  where  the  figure  of  I.  laevi- 
gata apparently  represents  my  plants. 

One  reason  that  makes  me  hesitate  to  decide 
whether  my  plants  are  I.  ItEvigata  or  an  unde- 
scribed species,  is  the  fact  that  there  exists  at 
Kew  an  Iris  leaf  or  two,  which  Dr.  Stapf  sorted 
out  from  among  the  specimens  of  I.  Clarkei  col- 
lected on  Tonglo  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  These 
leaves  are  distinguished  by  the  prominent  mid- 
rib, which  occurs  in  my  plants,  and  Dr. 
Stapf  tells  me  that  they  agree  in  section  also. 

There,  I  think,  the  question  must  remain 
until  some  authentic,  living  specimens,  or  seeds 
of  wild  laevigata,  are  obtainable  from  Japan  or 
eastern  Asia.  IK.  R.  Dijhes,  Charterhouse, 
Godalming. 


VEGETABLES. 

SOURCES      OF      POTATO      SEED-TUBERS 

The  result  of  a  trial  at  Wisley  of  the  sources 
and  soils  from  which  seed  tubers  of  Potatos  were 
obtained  this  year,  has  not  yet  been  published, 
but  it  will  no  doubt  appear  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Journal.  The 
trial  of  the  present  year  has  been,  I  believe,  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  that  of  last  year,  when 
the  sole  variety  was  ITp-to-Date,  and  the  sources 
were  ;  10  tubers  from  England  and  Wales,  three 
from  Scotland,  and  three  from  Ireland.  But  there 
were  12  English  or  Welsh  rows,  because  in  two 
cases  tubers  grown  on  light  and  heavy  soils  were 
sent,  thus  there  were  18  rows  of  20  tubers  each. 
All  were  planted  on  April  9  of  last  year,  and  all 
were  lifted  on  the  same  day  in  the  autumn.  The 
heaviest  yield  was  from  Mallow,  Ireland,  the  row 
giving  160  lbs.,  or  7^  lbs.  per  root.  Next  came 
another  Irish  product  from  Hillsborough,  t'o. 
Down,  the  weight  being  12S  lbs.,  Scotland  fol- 
lowing closely  with  123  lbs.,  from  Clackmannan, 
the  soil  being  light,  sandy  loam.  Ireland  came 
fourth  with  1101b.,  from  a  limestone  soil  in  Co. 
Kildare,  and  Cumberland  next  with  106  lbs., 
then,  most  remarkable,  the  Wisley  sand  follo\ys. 
but  with  86  lbs.,  whilst  10  others  from  English 
seed  tubers  range  from  84  lbs.  down  to  56  lbs. 
But  two  rows  from  Scotch  seeds,  light  sandy  loam 
and  heavy  black  soil,  gave  only  68  lbs.  and  56 
lbs.,  which  seems  quite  inexplicable,  having  re- 
gard to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  Scotch  tubers, 
grown  in  the  south,  have  invariably  yielded 
heavy  crops.  The  sample  from  Clackmannan, 
with  123  lbs.,  evidently  shows  the  value  of 
Scotch  tubers  far  more  accurately.  It  was  a  sur- 
prise to  find  that  seed  tubers  obtained  from  the 
deep  sand  at  Wisley  did  so  well,  but  it  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that,  for  the  past  five 
years  at  least,  because  of  the  much  lower  summer 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere  in  England, 
the  southern  climate  has  produced  seed  tubers 
closely  resembling  those  of  Scotland.  Seed  tubers 
of  the  present  year  in  the  south  have  showed  that 
character  in  an  even  greater  degree.  Summed  up. 
the  Irish  tubers  gave  an  average  crop  of  125  lbs., 
the  Scotcli  82  lbs.,  and  the  English  and  Welsh  72 
lbs.     A.  D. 
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NEW  GARDEN  WORMS. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  collector  comes 
all  at  once  upon  a  new  plant  or  animal  whose 
numbers  are  such  that  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  abundant  material  for  research  and 
identification.  It  was  so  at  St.  James's  Garden, 
Malvern,  when  I  discovered  Eisenia  robusta.  But 
it  is,  perhaps,  more  frequently  the  Lase  that  the 
addition  to  science  is  a  solitary  example,  and 
the  careful  biologist  hesitates  to  give  his  child 
a  name.  So  he  waits,  in  the  hope  that  new 
material  will  be  forthcoming.  Sometimes  he  is 
speedily  rewarded  in  his  search,  while  at  others 
h^  has  to  be  content  to  state  his  facts  and  leave 
the  matter  in  uncertainty.  I  have  more  than 
once  had  to  describe  a  new  species  from  a  single 
example,  and,  after  having  waited  five  years  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  further  material,  I  am  at 
last  venturing  to  repeat  my  action. 

In  1904,  among  some  interesting  annelids  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Oxford,  I  found  one  speci- 
mm  which  was  new  to  me.  I,  therefore,  pro- 
visionally regarded  it  as  belonging  to  a  species 
concerning  which  the  authorities  have  been  in 
doubt  (Allolobophora  tyrtfea).  Although  it  dif- 
fered in  various  ways  from  the  descriptions  which 
different  authors  have  supplied  us,  the  uncer- 
tainty which  attached  to  the  species,  and  the  fact 
that  in  some  important  points  it  revoaled  a  close 
alliance  to  that  species,  kept  me  from  venturing 
on  a  detailed  description  and  a  new  name. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  minutiae  of  worm  anato 
nxy  has  of  late  years  been  growing.  New  points 
which  are  of  value  for  purposes  of  classification 
have  been  emphasised,  and  the  value  of  the  study 
of  variation  has  been  insisted  on.  For  these  rea- 
sons I  am  venturing  to  regard  the  Oxford  worm 
as  new,  and  am  giving  particulars  of  its  external 
appearance. 

The  first  writer  to  describe  Allolobophora  Tyr- 
taea  was  Savigny,  in  1826.  He  called  it  Enterion 
Tyrtfeus,  and  he  said  that  it  had  a  girdle  extend- 
ing from  segment  30  to  35,  while  the  tubercula 
covered  the  four  innermost.     This  may  be  repre- 

30—35 

sented  fractionally  thus  .     Nearly  all  the 

31-34 
true  species  of  Lumbricus  have  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  these  parts,  but  they  fall  on  different 
segments  in  an  orderly  series.  Duges  and  others, 
however,  failed  to  see  the  species,  and  it  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  doubtful  forms. 

So  matters  stood  till  1896,  when  Dr.  Ribau- 
court  published  his  valuable  memoir  on  the 
Earthworms  of  Switzerland.  Here  he  says  (p. 
78)  that  he  applies  Savigny's  name  to  a  specimen 
which  he  found  under  a  stone  in  Valais,  at  a 
height  of  2,600  metres.  The  length  of  the  wox-m 
was  85  mm.  (or  3;^-  inches),  its  breadth,  which 
varied  little  through  the  whole  length,  4  mm., 
while  the  tail  terminated  somewhat  abruptly. 
There  were  133  segments,  the  first  15  being  larger 
than  the  others,  which  were  almost  uniform 
throughout.  It  showed  an  iridescent  play  of 
colour,  and  the  girdle,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  a  saddle,  corresponded  with  that  of  Savigny's 
Tyrta^ns.  The  male  pores  were  found  on  seg 
ment  15,  with  a  cushion  or  swelling  which  pushed 
back  without  effacing  the  neighbouring  segments. 
The  seta?  were  in  pairs,  and,  what  is  very  un- 
usual in  an  Allolobophora,  the  prostomium  cut 
entirely  through  the  first  segment,  or  formed  a 
complete  mortise  and  tenon,  as  in  all  flie  true 
species  of  Lumbricus 

Ribaucourt  sums  up  as  follows; — "A  glance 
at  tlie  different  species  of  Allolobophora  shows  us 
that  there  is  one  species  with  which  A.  Tyrtceus 
offers  certain  analogies.     A.  profuga  possesses  a 

50-35 

girdle  and  tubercula  whiLh  may  be  read  as , 

31—34 

bnt  the  differences  are  numerous.  The  aspect  of 
the  girdle,  the  length  of  the  body,  the  shape  of 
the  tail,  the  colour,  the  size  of  the  body  rings, 
the  absence  of  mammillie  on  the  22nd  segment, 
the    presence    of    furrows    along   the    caudal    ex- 


tremity, and  the  visibility  of  the  excretory  ori- 
fices may  be  mentioned.  The  arrangement  of  the 
setae  also  is  different.  Savigny  having  mentioned 
a  species  of  worm  possessing  a  girdle  extending 
from  the  30th  to  the  35th  segment,  with  tuber- 
cula on  the  31st  to. the  34th,  at  a  time  when  no 
distinction  was  drawn  between  the  two  genera, 
Lumbricus  and  Allolobophora,  I  thought  it  right 
to  retain  the  name  of  the  present  species." 

In  1904,  when  I  found  a  worm  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  this  at  Oxford,  I  thought  it  best  provision- 
ally to  assume  their  identity,  and  put  down  the 
points  of  difference  to  mere  variation.  Since 
then  my  knowledge  of  the  different  forms  of 
earthworms  has  extended,  and  a  careful  re-exami- 
nation of  the  specimen  shows  me  that  it  cannot 
be  referred  either  to  Savigny's  or  to  Ribaucourt's 
Tyrtaeus.  1  have,  therefore,  decided  to  name  it 
Allolobophora  intermedia,  assigning  my  reason 
hereafter.  The  worm  is  about  3  inches  in  length 
in  alcohol,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. It  is  dark  brown  on  the  back,  but  grows 
paler  towards  the  tail,  and  is  slightly  wider 
across  the  girdle  and  the  tenth  segment  than 
elsewhere.      The    prostomium    cuts    one-half    the 


Lumbricus  herculeus,  Sav. 


32-;57 
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Fig.     157. ALLOLOBOPHORA     INTERMEDIA    SP.N. 

Pr.     Dorsal  view  of  prostomium. 
(Slightly  enlarged.) 

first  segment,  and  hys  a  transverse  furrow  like 
that  in  A.  longa,  Ude.  The  setie  are  paired, 
but  the  tail  has  the  octagonal  appearance  of  A. 
profuga,  and  the  male  pores  are  on  papillse 
of  a  similar  character  to  those  of  that  species.  A 
ciu'ious  point  is  found  in  the  diminution  of  the 
three  segments  which  precede  that  on  which  the 
males  pores  are  situated.  The  tubercula  are 
situated  on  segments  51 — 34,  but  the  girdle  be- 
gins on  the  28th  and  slightly  affects  the  27th.  In 
this  respect  the  worm  differs  from  all  the  other 
species  of  this  gi'oiip,  which  resemble  Lumbricus 
in  the  uniformity  of  their  girdle  and  tubercula. 
A  few  examples  may  be  tabulated  to  show  my 
meaning.  Tlie  numbers  at  the  top  of  the  lino 
show  the  girdle  segments,  those  beneath  the 
tubercula. 


27—32 


Lunilniciis  nibelliis.   Hoffm. 


Lumbi'icus   castancua,    Sav. 


Allolobophora     studiosa,     Mich. 


53—36 
29—34 


Allolobophora  profuga,  Rosa 


-Allolobophora  Tyrtfea,  Rib. 


50—33 
30-^5 


31-;34 
30—35 


31—34 


But  there  is  another  group  of  worms  which  has 
a  different  arrangement.  Thus  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing ; — 


Allolobophora  longa,  Ude 


Allolobophora  caliginosa,  Sav. 


28-;55 


32—34 
28—34 


31  (52)  53       2—3. 
29—57         9 

.Allolobophora  chlorotica,  Sav.  . =     - 

31 ;  55  :  35  5 
It  will  be  seen  that  A.  intermedia  resembles 
longa  and  caliginosa  in  its  girdle  segments  more 
closely  than  the  three  in  the  Tyrtfea  group,  to 
which  it  belongs  in  right  of  its  tubercula.  Thus 
we  read — 

28—55       8 
Allolobophora   intermedia.    Friend       =  - 

31—54  4 
I  think  this  justifies  the  name  I  have  adopted, 
while  it  suggests  a  very  important  inquiry.  Our 
knowledge  of  hybridity  among  worm3  is  very 
meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Yet  facts  are  con- 
tinually coming  to  light  which  suggest  that  from 
time  to  time  hybrids  are  produced.  Is  inter- 
media a  hybrid?  It  has  the  prostonium,  the  body 
colour,  the  girdle  segments,  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  longa,  while  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  body,  the  tubercula,  the  male  pores,  and 
other  features  link  it  to  profuga  or  studiosa. 
}3oth  longa  and  studiosa  {=  cyanea,  Sav.)  occur 
plentifully  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Oxford, 
whence  intermedia  was  obtained,  and  it  is,  I 
think,  fair  to  suggest  that  we  may  have,  in  this 
curious  garden  worm,  a  hybrid  between  two  well- 
known  but  not  very  closely  allied  forms.  That 
being  so,  an  interesting  problem  awaits  inves- 
tigation. I  shall  be  glad  of  assistance  in  its 
solution.      Hilderic   Friend,   St.    Asaph,    Mai- 


LEAF  AND  FRUIT. 

A  DRY  summer  compels  an  early  fall,  and 
usually  much  variety  of  colour  and  consequent 
beauty  and  profit  in  the  leaves.  When  the 
summer  is  wet  and  cool,  leaves  grow  almost  con- 
tinuously, and  preserve  their  greenness  and  fresh- 
ness until  a  frost  or  perishing  wind  arrives  to 
chill  the  exterior  of  the  tree,  check  the  ascent  of 
the  sap,  and  cut  off  further  nourishment. 

Of  all  the  millions  who  were  expectant  of  the 
glories  of  autumn  or  dependent  on  fruit  growing 
as  a  business,  few  have  any  idea  of  the  natural 
processes  which  bring  about  the  fall  or  how  it 
affects  the  leaf-  and  flower-arrangement  of  the 
coming  year.  A  long,  cold  winter  is  predicted, 
because  berries  chance  to  be  abundant.  Berries, 
are  fruit,  and  occur  in  proportion  to  the  number 
and  quality  of  leaves  made  on  a  tree  or  plant  in 
the   previous   season. 

Last  year's  leaves  provided  for  this  year's 
crops  of  fruit,  and  this  year's  leaves  have  already 
decided  the  amount  of  flower  and  possible  fruit 
for  next  year.  This  year's  abundant  crop  of 
berries  is  the  result  of  the  long,  dry  summer  of 
a  year  ago.  Dangerous  as  it  may  be  not  to 
prophesy  good  things,  it  is  practically  certain 
that  next  year  will  yield  a  very  light  crop  of 
fruit,  because  this  season's  leaves  will  fall  before 
attaining  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness.  Ripe- 
ness means  chemical  completeness,  for,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  growth,  chemical  changes  occiii', 
and  sap  deposits  are  made  accoi-ding  to  the 
supply  of  water,  heat,  air,  and  light.  In  a  dry, 
hard  year,  weak  or  old  trees  do  not  make  leave* 
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sufficiently  strong  to  provide  complete  flower- 
buds,  whilst  in.  a  wet  season,  such  as  the  past, 
trees  *'  run  so  much  to  wood,"  as  gardeners  say  ; 
that  is,  make  so  many  leaves  and  perfect  so  few  of 
them  that  more  ]eaf-buds  and  fewer  fruit-buds  are 
provided  for  the  next  year.  Hence  we  shall  see 
that  comparatively  weak  trees  will  yield  mcst  next 
season,  because  they  have  made  no  overgrowth 
and  have  had  the  best  chance  to  ripen  their  pre- 
sent crop  of  leaves.  An  extra  early,  and  an  extra 
late,  fall  are  equally  bad  signs.  An  early  fall  indi- 
cates weakness  due  to  lack  of  sustenance,  and  is 
usually  induced  by  drought  or  a  blasting  wind 
at  some  time  during  summer,  whereas  a  late 
fall  shows  that  the  leaf-growth  has  been  almost 
continuous-  and  the  heat  insufficient  to  bring 
about  such  chemical  changes  in  the  sap  as  lead 
to  the  formation  and  maturation  of  flower-buds. 

The  natural  period  of  fall  must  be  regarded  as 
that  when  the  leaves  have  done  the  work  of 
completing  some  sort  of  bud  at  the  base  of  their 
stalks.  We  say  "  some  sort  of  bud  "  because 
the  same  leaf  may.  yield  a  flower  or  a  leaf- 
bud  according  to  the  amount  of  material  it 
absorbs  from  the  roots  and  the  atmosphere, 
and  according  to  the  climatic  conditions  ob- 
taining whilst  it  arranges  the  chemical  de- 
posit at  its  base.  It  will  be  news  to  most 
people  that  every  leaf  determines  its  own  bud, 
and  that  the  leaves  in  one  part  of  a  tree  have  no 
material  influence  in  the  making  of  the  buds  of 
another  part.  This  means  that  if  a  leaf  does  not 
come  to  a  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  the  bud  at 
its  base  remains  imperfect.  We  may  at  this 
season,  on  looking  at  a  tree,  see  by  the  character 
and  culour  of  its  leaves  if  it  is  or  is  not  going 
to  bear  flower  next  spring.  Of  course,  we  must 
allow  for  frosts  and  such  defects  as  are  indica- 
tive of  weakness  or  excessive  strength;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  we  may  come  by  such  knowledge 
as  will  decide  the  method  of  pruning  and  soil- 
treatment  necessary  during  winter. 

The  weakest  parts  of  trees  are  the  first  to  shed 
their  leaves.  In  tall  and  exposed  trees  it  is 
often  the  top  which  first  shows  change  of  colour 
and  runs  bare ;  but  more  often  it  is  the  lower  and 
inside  branches,  or  such  parts  as  have  received  a 
meagre  supply  of  sap  and  insufficient  light.  Old 
trees  of  irregular  shape  shed  their  leaves  earlier 
than  such  as  are  young,  sliapely  and  full  of 
vigour.  No  particular  month  may  be  named 
as  best  for  the  fall,  since  it  is  possible  for  more 
advance  to  take  place  in  four  months  of  one 
summer  than  during  six  of  another.  Steady 
growth  of  the  original,  spring  leaves  and  no 
heavy  secondary  crop,  such  as  may  be  induced 
by  late  summer  rains,  secure  the  finest  bud- 
development  for  the  succeeding  year.  Continuous 
leaf-growth  is  good  for  the  young,  non-bearing 
trees,  but  bad  for  those  expected  to  bear  a  full 
crop  of  ripe  leaves,  and  thereby  leave  behind 
them  a  plentiful  supply  of  flower-buds. 

To  the  m-ijority  who  work  among  trees,  leaves 
are  merely  leaves,  and  yet  they  are  the  govern- 
ing factors  in  the  life,  profit  and  beauty  of 
every  tree.  During  the  present  autumn  there  has 
been  little  colour  in  the  leaves,  nor  was  much  to 
be  expected.  The  summer  heat  was  insufficient 
to  break  up  and  provide  the  materials  out  of 
which  autumn  tints  are  formed.  In  such  circum- 
fttances  leaves  are  capable  of  changing  to  nothing 
more  attractive  than  a  weak  and  monotonous 
yellow. 

Had  the  months  of  August  and  September 
proved  bright  and  warm,  the  heavy,  sappy  leaves 
would  have  worked  up  a  great  deal  of  material 
destined  to  yield  a  plentiful  variety  of  autumnal 
colour.  Fruit-buds  would  also  have  been  more 
abundant  or  stronger,  whereas,  instead,  we  see  a 
majority  of  the  more  primitive  leaf -buds. 

Forest  trees  we  allow  to  follow  the  course  of 
nature,  but  garden  and  orchard  trees  we  profess 
to  have  under  our  control,  yet  we  lose  much  in 
failing  to  make  a  patient  and  precise  study  of 
leaves. 

The  life-story  of  a  tree  is  as  plain  as  day — 
to  those  who  care  to  read  it — ind  it  is  only  when 
a  man  can  discern  its  past  history  that  he  is  in 


a  position  to  observe  its  inclination  and  needs. 
Without  this  insight  it  is  impossible  to  plan  for 
and  regularly  secure  the  proper  proportion  of 
wood  and  fruit.  What  comes  by  chance  is  often 
satisfactory,  but  what  comes  by  design  must  be 
better,  since  it  is  double  fortune — the  result  of 
that  knowledge  which  is  power  and  that  gain 
which  is  the  reward  of  reason.  C.  Bogue  Luff- 
711  a  till. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 


By  A.  C.  Ba 


LETT,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  FoitD,  Pencarro'.^ 
Cornwall. 


Cytisus. — No  att-empt  should  be  made,  for  the 
present,  to  force  these  cool  greenhouse  plants, 
for,  if  subjected  to  heat,  they  rarely  furnish  a 
good  supply  of  flowers.  They  need  very  careful 
watering,  and  should  not  be  given  fresh  moisture 
until  the  roots  reallj'  need  it,  or  the  foliage  will 
quickly  turn  yellow.  At  the  same  time,  drought 
would  be  followed  by  shedding  of  the  leaves. 
Large  plants  growing  in  comparatively  small 
pots  may  be  given  weak  manure  water  at  about 
every  fourth  watering.  Besides  Cytisus  raoe- 
mosus  and  its  brighter-coloured  variety,  everesti- 
anus,  the  elegant,  white-flowered  Cytisus  filipes 
should  be  grown  where  spring-flowering  shrubs 
are  esteemed.  The  day-fragrant  Coronilla  glauca 
requires  similar  conditions  to  those  recommended 
for  Cytisus. 

Rk'hard'ia. — Where  a  considerable  stock  of 
Richardia  africana  is  grown,  a  small  batch  of  thta 
most  forward  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  structure 
having  an  atmospheric  temperature  at  night  of 
55°  or  60^  Fahr.  In  this  heat  the  plants  must 
be  kept  as  near  to  the  glass  as  possible,  or  they 
will  make  an  undue  amount  of  leaf-growth.  L^n- 
less  the  spathes  are  required  for  some  particular 
date,  the  remainder  of  the  stock  of  plants  should 
not  be  kept  in  a  gi-eater  heat  than  10°  lower  than 
that  stated,  under  which  conditions  larger  flowers 
will  be  produced,  and  the  flowering  period  will 
be  of  longer  duration.  These  plants,  if  their  j)ots 
are  well  filled  with  roots,  may  be  given  fairly 
frequent  applications  of  manure  ;  but  the  plants 
in  the  warmer  house  will  flower  quicker  if  all 
stimulants  are  withheld  until  the  tip's  of  the 
spathes  can  be  seen.  Throughout  the  time  that 
the  Richardias  are  under  glass,  they  will  need 
frequent  fumigations  to  preserve  them  from  the 
attacks  of  aphis. 

Beijon'ia. — The  plants  of  13.  Gloirc  de  Lorraine 
and  similar  varieties  now  in  flower  must  be  kept 
in  a  warm  house,  with  a  fairly  dry  atmosphere, 
or  the  flowers  will  lose  colour  and  become  thin 
in  texture.  Occasional  applications  of  weak 
manure  water  and  weekly  waterings  with  clari- 
fied soot  water  will  prolong  the  flowering  season 
and  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition.  B. 
socotrana.  and  such  hybrids  as  John  Heal,  and 
others,  being  somewhat  of  an  herbaceous  nature, 
should  be  grown  in  a  moderately  moist  at- 
mosphere. 

Camellia. — Close  attention  mi'st  be  paid  to 
watering  these  shrubs,  whether  they  are  growing 
in  tubs  or  pots,  or  planted  out  in  borders,  for  if 
they  are  allowed  to  become  at  all  dry,  many  of 
the  flower-buds  will  drop.  It  will  be  well  to 
raise  the  tubs  and  pots  by  placing  three  thin 
blocks  under  each,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  drain- 
age. Disbudding  should  now  be  commenced, 
the  work  being  done  gradua)ly,  so  as  not  to  cause 
a  severe  check  to  the  plants. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  VV.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Pleinncs. — The  weather  during  the  past  three 
months  has  been  unfavourable  for  most  Orchids 
to  mature  their  pseudo-bulbs  :  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  deficiency  of  light  and  sun-heat, 
the  lovely  little  Pleicnes  have  produced  a  greater 
number  of  flowers,  larger  and  more  brilliantly- 
coloured  blooms  than  in  some  previous  years, 
when  the  weather  has  been  more  favourable  to 
thu  ripening  of  growth.  Such  well-known  varie- 
ties as  P.  lagenaria,  P.  Wallichiana,  P.  prcecox, 
P.  concolor,  P.  maculata,  and  its  variety  alba, 
which,  for  the  last  month,  have  been  very  pretty 
with  bloom,  are  now  passing  out  of  flower.  On 
careful  examination,  the  grower  will  find  that 
the   green   shoots   from  which  the   flowers  have 


sprung  are  in  reality  new  growths,  and,  under 
proper  treatment,  these  will  form  bulbs.  The 
.shouts  will  already  have  produced  from  their 
base  a  number  of  smaU  white  roots,  and,  as  these 
roots  lengthen  very  rapidly  and  are  easily 
broken  when  handled,  the  plant  should  at  once 
be  repotted  if  it  is  to  be  repotted  this  sea- 
son. It  is  not  necessary  to  repot  Pleiones  every 
year  unless  the  soil  becomes  sour,  or  the  plants 
need  remaking  up,  for  they  may  be  grown  in 
the  same  receptacles  for  two  seasons,  and  pro- 
duce plenty  of  blooms.  It  matters  little  whether 
ordinary  pots  or  shallow  pans  are  used,  th-:;.:p:h,  if 
the  latter,  they  should  be  light,  and  therefore 
suitable  for  suspending,  which  is  a  consideration 
where  space  is  limited.  Pans  10  inches  in  dia- 
meter will  hold  about  20  bulbs,  and  are  a  very 
useful  size.  Puts  or  pans  must  be  provided  with 
plenty  of  clean  crocks  for  drainage,  it  being  im- 
portant that  the  excess  of  water  should  be  able 
to  pass  away  quickly.  Over  these  crocks  place 
a  thin  layer  of  rougli  Sphagnum-moss.  The  pot- 
ting compost  may  consist  of  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
and  Sphagnum-moss,  in  equal  parts,  well  mix- 
ing with  it  moderate  quantities  of  small  crocks 
and  coarse  silver  sand.  Last  year,  in  place  of 
peat,  we  used  Osraunda  fibre,  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  Osmunda  should  be  cut  up  rather 
finely,  as  it  mixes  better  with  the  loam  than 
when  used  in  a  coarse,  uncut  state.  Before  re- 
potting, turn  the  plants  out  of  their  pots  or  pans, 
and  carefully  pick  out  the  greater  part  of  the  old 
soil.  Remove  decayed  bulbs,  and  fix  them  in 
the  new  pot  without  dividing  the  bulbs,  unless 
it  be  those  which  may  have  grown  beyond  th& 
mass,  which  may  be  pulled  off  and  used  for  in- 
crease of  stock,  or  for  filling  a  few  bare 
spaces  in  the  clump  of  pseudo-bulbs.  By 
leaving  the  clump  of  bulbs  entire,  the  check 
seems  to  be  much  less,  the  roots  quickly 
get  into  the  new  soil,  and  the  young  growths 
start  away  with  vigour,  whereas  very  often  when 
the  -bulbs  are  separated  and  made  up  again, 
the  young  shoots,  especially  those  of  P.  macu- 
lata, turn  black  and  decay.  Pot  the  plants  with 
moderate  firmness,  and,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
the  space  between  the  pseudo-bulbs  should  be- 
filled  in  with  the  roughest  of  the  compost.  When 
repotting  is  finished,  the  plants  should  be  placed 
with  the  Cattleyas,  or  near  the  roof-glass  of  any 
house  having  an  intermediate  temperature.  For 
a  few  weeks  give  but  a  small  supply  of  water 
around  the  inside  of  the  pot  or  pan,  but  as  th& 
new  roots  enter  the  soil,  and  a  corresponding 
amount  of  foliage  has  been  made,  the  supply 
must  be  gradually  increased,  weak,  liquid  manure 
water  being  supplied  once  a  week  after  the  plants- 
have  become  perfectly  re-established.  P.  humilis 
and  P.  Hookeriana  are  now  at  rest.  Keep  them 
suspended  in  the  cool  house,  and  afford  them 
enough  water  to  prevent  the  pseudo-bulbs  from 
shrivelling.  They  will  flower  in  February.  It- 
may  be  useful  to  some  cultivators  to  know  that 
Pleiones.  or  Indian  Crocuses,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  are  almost  invariably  found  in  tha 
Himalayan  zone  at  3,000  to  7.000  feet  elevation, 
growing  on  the  moss-covered  rocks,  or  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  lofty  trees  that  ar© 
grown  over  with  moss  and  intermixed  with  de- 
caying vegptable  matter. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Hariuss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmofe. 

Late  Muscat  Grapes. — If  a  suitable  room  is 
available,  these  will  be  the  better  for  being  cut 
and  bottled,  and,  furthermore,  the  vines  may  then 
be  given  attention  in  regard  to  watering.  The 
Grapes  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  consider- 
able time,  provided  that  proper  conditions  are 
maintained  in  the  room  in  which  they  are  placed. 
The  atmospheric  temperature  should  be  kept  at 
about  45°  without  the  aid  of  much  artificial  heat. 
Fill  the  bottles  with  rain-w,iter,  and  place  two 
or  three  pieces  of  charcoal  in  each  bottle  to  keep 
the  water  sweet.  Let  the  bottles  be  furnish/d 
with  water  bef''" '  they  are  taken  into  the  room, 
as  it  is  important  to  keep  the  atmosphere  in  the 
room  quits  dry.  When  the  Grapes  have  been 
cut  the  vinery  may  be  thrown  wide  open.  Let 
the  border  have  a  thorough  soaking  with  clear 
water,  which,  provided  the  roots  are  healthy  and 
the  borders  well  drained,  niav  be  followed  by 
a  watering  with  diluted  liquid  manure.  The 
lateral  growths  may  be  shortened  to  induce  the 
bnsal  buds  to  develop  and  mature. 

Other  late  Grapes. — Any  Grapes  which  are  not 
required  for  very  long  keeping  should  be  cut  and 
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bottled  as  advised  for  Muscats.  It  is  bad 
practice  to  keep  a  house  closed  for  an  indefinite 
period  for  the  sake  of  a  few  bunches  of  fruit 
which  would  keep  as  well  in  a  Grape-room.  So 
long  as  the  bunches  are  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
vines  it  is  impossible  for  the  vines  to  get  the 
rest  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  maintain 
them  in  a  fruit-bearing  condition.  The  ventila- 
tors should  be  thrown  wide  open  day  and  night. 
The  utmost  care  will  now  be  necessary  in  the 
management  of  vineries  that  will  contain  ripe 
Grapes  for  some  time  longer.  The  borders 
should  not  need  any  more  water  until  the  Grapes 
are  cut.  Ventilators  must  be  very  carefully 
managed,  but,  unless  the  outside  atmosphere  is 
warm  and  dry,  very  little  air  will  be  necessary. 
Cold  draughts  or  sudden  falls  in  the  temperature 
must  be  avoided,  and  the  house  had  better  be 
closed  during  damp  or  foggy  weather.  En- 
deavour to  keep  an  equable  temperature  of  about 
50°,  except  during  frosty  weather,  when  5°  lower 
will  be  more  suitable.  E.xaniine  the  bunches  fre- 
quently for  bad  berries,  and  take  care  that,  in 
removing  these  latter,  others  are  not  damaged 
with  the  point  of  the  scissors. 

M\d-s(ason  vines. — Persevere  with  the  prun- 
ing and  cleansing  of  vines  now  at  rest.  In 
pruning  young,  vigorous  vines,  be  careful  not  to 
leave  too'  much  wood.  These  may  be  pruned  to 
two  good  buds.  In  the  case  of  older  vines,  and 
in  order  to  secure  an  even  crop  of  bunches,  it  is 
sometimes  prudent  not  to  prune  quite  so  hard. 
Young  vines  often  bleed  badly  when  started  ;  this 
may  be  prevented  by  painting  the  surface  of  the 
newly-made  cut  with  styptic.  Vines  that  have 
been"  affected  with  thrip,  mealy-bug,  or  red 
spider,  must  be  cleansed  rather  more  severely 
than  in  cases  where  these  pests  are  not  present. 
It  is  a  good  practice  to  burn  sulphur  in  fruit 
houses  when  the  trees  are  dorm.ant,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  fumes  do  not  escape 
into  neighbouring  houses  containing  plants.  The 
work  of  renovating  and  extending  borders  must 
be  pushed  on  whenever  the  weather  will  allow. 


THE  FLOWEE  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leojiardslee,  Sussex. 

riniits  III  cool  frames. — The  bedding  plants 
now  in  unhealed  frames  must  not  be  allowed  to 
suffer  neglect.  They  require  to  be  kept  clean 
from  pests,  and  have  all  weeds  removed  from  the 
pots  and  from  the  beds  in  which  such  plants  as 
Calceolarias,  Pentstemons,  Primulas,  Genistas, 
Veronicas  and  other  species  are  planted. 
Pots  containing  very  rare  plants  should  be 
plunged  to  their  rims  in  fine  coal  ashes.  They 
maybe  plunged  quite  closely  together,  and  by 
this  means  a  dozen  lights  or  so  will  serve  to 
cover  thousands  of  small  pots.  Remove  the 
lights  whenever  the  weather  is  dry  and  there  is 
no  frost,  and  tilt  them  on  wet  days,  it  being 
undesirable  that  these  plants  should  be  coddled 
in  any  way.  Keep  the  glass  of  the  frames  clean 
that  it  may  admit  the  sunlight.  In  this  dull 
season  of  the  year  excessive  damp  is  often  more 
injurious  than  cold,  therefore  take  means  to 
prevent  any  excessive  damp  arising  amongst  the 
young  stock.  Cuttings  of  hard-wooded  plants 
in  frames  need  an  abundance  of  air,  and  in  these 
and  all  other  cases  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
stocks  of  a  particular  kind  are  not  excessive. 
If  any  fungal  disease  appears  upon  the  Carnation 
layers,  let  them  be  sprayed  with  a  fungicide 
directly  the  disease  is  seen. 

Proferting  plants  out-of-doors. — An  abund- 
ance of  protecting  material,  such  as  Bracken  or 
litter,  should  be  in  readiness  for  covering  half- 
hardy  plants  on  the  approach  of  severe  frosts. 
Dracaenas  should  have  the  stems  bound  up  almost 
directly,  and  some  ashes  or  peat  placed  over  the 
roots.  Half-hardy  climbers  on  walls  should  have 
a  protective  material  spread  over  the  roots,  and 
in  the  case  of  more  than  10°  of  frost  a  blind  or 
some  mats  should  be  thrown  over  the  top  growth. 
If  these  details  are  left  until  frost  is  imminent 
it  will  frequently  happen  that  they  cannot  be 
carried  out  in  time  to  ])revent  injury. 

Bulls. — Gladioli  and  Dahlias  should  be  stored 
in  some  dry  material,  in  boxes,  where  they  may 
be  conveniently  itispecled  from  time  to  time. 
Tuberous  Begonias  may  now  be  examined,  and 
all  the  decayed  leaves-  removed.  The  bulbs 
should  be  cleaned  and  stored  in  leaf-mould  or 
cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  }ilaced  in  a  position 
where  frost  is  excluded. 


Specimen  yj/a/tAs.— Hydrangeas  and  Agapan- 
thuses,  in  tubs,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house 
or  shed.  If  tliere  are  any  of  these  or  similar 
species  planted  out,  some  dry  litter  must 
be  placed  over  them,  and  a  mulch  of  litter  for 
their  roots. 

Gravel  paths. — Roads  and  paths  formed  of 
gravel  have  become  almost  grown  over  with 
green,  owing  to  the  neavy  rainfall  in  October. 
(Such  paths  should  be  raked  with  a  fine  toothed 
iron  rake  in  fine  weather,  and  moved  daily  to 
dry,  when  the  muss  and  small  weeds  may  be 
sv  ept  up.  If  a  weed  killer  w-ere  used  now,  it 
would  do  very  little  good  beyond  turning  the 
moss  brown.  When  the  paths  have  been  properly 
cleaned  and  swept,  let  the  gravel  be  rolled  down 
again  until  it  is  perfectly  firm. 

Fall'ii  leaves. — Collect  all  fallen  leaves  and 
heap  them  in  some  place  in  the  shrubbery,  w-here 
the  winds  will  not  be  likely  to  blow  them  about ; 
they  will  make  excellent  leaf-mould  for  next 
season.  I  am  speaking  now  of  leaves  which  have 
fallen  on  the  lawns  and  paths  ;  those  which  ftiU  in 
the  shrubberies  should  be  left,  for  they  are  need- 
ful for  the  shrubs  themselves.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
rake  out  shrubberies,  even  though  it  be  done  for 
the  sake  of  neatness.  If  the  raking-out  has  to 
be  done  owing  to  the  nearness  of  the  dwelling- 
house,  then  the  rem.oval  of  the  leaves  must  be 
compensated  for  by  a  mulch  of  decomposed  leaf- 
mould  or  similar  material. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  ].  G.  Westo.n,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Easluell 
Park,  Kent. 

Pearlies  and  X'ectarines. — In  recent  years,  and 
probably  owing  to  the  erection  of  cheap  glass 
structures,  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines out-of-doors  appears  to  have  suffered  some 
neglect.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
in  well-appointed  gardens,  in  favourable  locali- 
ties, there  are  usually  walls  with  warm 
aspects  that  ought  to  be  utilised  for  these  choice 
fruits.  An  out-door  crop  provides  an  agreeable 
succession  to  the  fruits  grown  under  glass.  The 
present  time  is  a  favourable  one  for  planting 
trees.  Let  the  borders  be  thoroughly  prepared 
and  everything  put  in  readiness  in  order  that 
the  work  may  not  be  delayed  after  the  trees  are 
received  from  the  nursery.  In  most  gardens  the 
borders  under  the  warmer  walls  are  in  great 
request  for  the  cultivation  of  early  vegetables 
and  salads,  and,  therefore,  in  most  cases  the 
ground  where  the  trees  will  need  to  be  planted 
is  already  properly  drained,  and  in  a  good  state 
of  cultivation.  Indeed,  the  soil  may  be  so  rich 
as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
Peach  trees,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove 
such  soil  and  substitute  a  compost  specially 
mixed  for  the  purpose  of  fruit  culture.  There 
is  nothing  better  than  good,  sweet  loam,  iii 
which  has  been  mixed  a  liberal  addition  of 
wood-ashes  and  lime  rubble.  Such  a  compost 
needs  no  manure  added  to  it.  In  planting  per- 
manent trees,  stations  should  be  made  at  dis- 
tances of  at  least  20  to  25  feet  apart,  but  when 
planting  smaller  trees,  such  as  will  take  some 
years  to  ftirnisli  the  space,  it  is  usual  to  plant 
at  about  half  that  distance  in  order  to  furnish 
the  wall  quickly  and  get  a  better  return  in  the 
first  few  years.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  the 
trees  must  be  rearranged  before  they  are  suffi- 
ciently large  to  crowd  each  other.  The  trees  that 
will  then  have  to  be  removed  can  be  utilised 
for  planting  under  glass  or  in  place  of  any  Peach 
trees  that  are  unsatisfactory.  It  is  often  difl^i- 
cult  to  get  Peach  trees  delivered  from  the  nur- 
series until  well  into  the  month  of  December,  but 
if  they  are  obtainable  already,  the  work  should 
be  carried  out  at  once.  Examine  the  roots 
thoroughly  before  planting  and  cut  back  all  those 
of  a  strong,  thong-like  character,  and  any  that 
are  damaged.  This  cutting  w-ill  cause  the  roots 
to  make  a  quantity  of  fibres.  Let  the  ground 
be  made  quite  firm  underneath  the  stem  of  the 
tree,  and  in  finishing  the  planting  the  soil  should 
be  left  slightly  higher  than  the  surrounding 
level,  in  onler  to  allow  for  the  settling  which  will 
subsequently  take  place.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
work  in  some  of  the  finer  soil  amongst  the  roots 
by  means  of  the  hand.  Planting  is  best  done 
when  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately  damp  condition  ; 
if  it  is  too  wet  or  too  dry,  the  firming  cannot  lie 
carried  out  without  leaving  the  soil  in  an  unde- 
sirable condition.  In  the  pages  of  this  journal 
for    September    11    last,    I    gave    a    selection    of 


varieties  of  both  Peaches  and  Nectarines  suitable 
for  providing  a  succession  of  fruit. 

General  war/:. — Owing  to  cold,  drying  winds 
having  succeeded  the  wet  weather,  the  ground 
is  now  in  a  suitable  condition  for  working  ;  there- 
fore push  on  with  root  pruning,  planting,  prun- 
ing, and  training.  Early  planting  is  advantage- 
ous, for,  in  this  case,  root  action  may  be  expected 
to  commence  at  once,  and  the  trees  will  thus  be 
better  able  to  withstand  extremes  of  weather 
that  may  occur  next  season.  On  frosty  mornings 
wheel  out  the  manure  to  the  fruit  quarters,  plac- 
ing it  in  small  heaps  in  readiness  for  spreading 
when  pruning  and  clearing  up  is  finished.  This 
applies  to  Raspberries,  Currants,  and  Goose- 
berries, and  to  all  established  trees,  w-hich  regu- 
larly bear  fruit.  Young  trees  growing  vigorously 
seldom  need  manure. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicarv  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Cucumbers. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  main- 
tain a  constant  supply  of  fresh  Cucumbers  in 
winter,  even  when  the  necessary  means  exist  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  planti.  One  of  tho 
greatest  helps  to  successful  Cucumber  culture 
is  sunshine,  and  it  is  principally  the  ab- 
sence of  sunshine  in  winter,  often  for  several 
days  together,  that  makes  the  work  so  difficult. 
Ihe  plants  need  a  fairly  high  temperature  now, 
both  by  day  and  night ;  but  the  atmosphere  of 
tho  house  must,  nevertheless,  be  maintained  in 
a  moist  condition.  Keep  the  glass  of  the  roof 
and  sides  of  the  house  perfectly  clean,  in  order 
to  expose  the  plants  to  whatever  suiUight  there 
happens  to  be.  Eirdeavour  to  induce  the  plants 
to  make  plenty  of  young  fruiting  wood  by  stop- 
pmg  and  removing  the  older  e  nd  more  ex- 
hausted portions  of  the  plants.  In  no  case  must 
the  roots  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  and,  in 
applying  water,  it  should  first  be  heated  to  the 
same  temperature  as  that  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  house.  The  plants  need  occasional  applica- 
tions of  manure  water  from  the  farm.yard,  and 
thorough  syringings  with  clear  water  on  sunny 
mornings.  If  there  are  any  signs  of  red  spider, 
thrip,  or  .aphis,  &c.,  the  house  had  better  be 
fumigated  with  the  XL-All  vaporising  com- 
pound. If  the  least  sign  of  mildew  is  observed, 
let  it  be  prevented  from  spreading  by  applying 
some  black  sulphur.  Seedlings  raised  last 
month  should  now  be  sufficiently  advanced  for 
planting  out.  Prepare  a  sweet  hot-bed,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  and  on  this 
place  a  compost  of  rather  light  material,  con- 
taining plenty  of  leaf-mould.  When  the  bed  is 
ready  for  the  plants,  it  should  be  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  roof-glass.  Another  sowing 
should  be  made  in  the  first  week  in  December, 
placing  the  seeds  singly  in  thumb  pots.  The 
seedliii^gs  should  be  raised  on  a  brisk  bottom 
heat.  A  capital  plan  is  to  provide  narrow  boxes 
made  to  fit  the  hot-wiiter  pipes.  If  these  are 
filled  with  Cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  and  the  little 
pots  are  plunged  in  this  material,  the  seeds  will 
very  soon   germinate. 

Tomalos. — Plants  which  were  specially  grown 
for  winter  fruiting  will  now  be  coming  into  full 
bearing.  Every  care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  To  this 
end,  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  extreme  tempera- 
tures; from  55°  to  60°  is  a  safe  medium,  varying 
from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  weather  out-of-doors.  Contrary  to 
Cucumbers,  Tomatos  require  a  dry  atmosphere, 
especially  in  winter,  and  the  air  must  he  kept 
buoyant"and  moved  bv  liberal  ventilation  when- 
ever the  weather  will  permit.  The  cultivator 
must  be  careful  never  to  over-water  the  roots. 
Immediately  the  fully-developed  fruits  show 
signs  cf  colouring,  let  them  be  cut  ami  placed 
in  a  warm  house  to  ripen.  .-Vt  this  season  the 
flowers  require  to  be  artificially  polliiuitcd,  or 
thev  may  not  develop  fruits,  Succe.ssional  plants 
should  be  potted  and  kept  in  about  the  same 
temperature.  Another  sowing  of  one  or  two 
varieties  should  bo  raised  in  a  gentle  heat. 

Jerusalen  Artir?iol-es. — Cut  down  the  growths 
of  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes  and  lift  the  tubers, 
sortitig  out  the  largest  and  best-shaped  for  con- 
stnnption  ;  the  smaller  ones  may  be  reserved  for 
planting  next  season.  These  Artichokes  keep 
best  when  pitted  in  the  same  way  as  Potatos. 
The  improved  white  form  is  miudi  superior  in 
.nppearance  and  quality  to  the  old  ]nirjtle  tuber 
formerly   in  general   cultivation. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTICE. 


•ADVERTI5KMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 4',  Wellington  Street.  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  ivell  as  specimens  oj  plants 
lor  naming,  should  be  addicsscd  to  the  EDITORS, 
41.   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Covtmnnications  should  be  written  on  oni;  side  onlv  gf 
THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  a7id  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  IJ  desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 
{Newspapers.— Correspondents  sending  neivspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  U'ish  the  Editors  lo  Sie. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 


WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  1— 

Roy.     Hort.     Soc.    Exh.    of    Colonial     Produce    and 
Preserves  (4  days).    {Lecture  on  the  opening  day  at 
3  p  m.    by    Mr.    Robt.    Newstead,  on  "  West  Indian 
Insect  Pests.") 
SATURD.W,  DECEMBER  4- 

Soc.  Fran?.  d'Hort.  de  Londres  meet. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  7— 

Koy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet.     (Lecture  at  3  p.m.   by 
Mr.  C.  Herman,  senr.,  on   "  The   Cooking  of  Vege- 
tables").    British  Card.  Assoc.    Ex.    Council    meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8— 

Perpetual    Flowering   Carnation    Soc.    Esh.   at    Hort. 
Hall,  Westminster. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13- 

United   Hort.    Ben.    &    Prov.    Soc.   Com.   meet.     Nat. 
Chrys.   Soc.    Executive   and    Floral   Corns,   meet   at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15— 
Roy.  Meteorological  Soc.  meet. 
TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Corns,  meet. 
SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  '25— 

Christmas  Day.     Quarter  Day. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  ST-Bank  Holiday. 


AVEKAGE    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 41'1''. 
AcTLAL  Temperatures: — 

LoKDoti.—  Wediiesilny,  November  24  (6  p.m.):  Max.  40^; 
Min.  SO". 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London, — Thursday^  November  23 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  30-3;  Temp.  43";  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— Wednesday,  November  24:  Mas.  46"  Corn- 
wall and  N.W.  Ireland  ;  Min.  37°  Sunderland. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

TilONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY,    THURSDAY, 
AND  FRIDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
cS:  Morris,  at  10.80. 

MONDAY— 

Miscellaneous  Plants  and  Bulbs,  at  12;  3,230  cases 
Japanese  Liliums,  at  67  &  63,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by 
Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  2. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12;  Roses.  Azaleas, 
Palms,  &c..  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe 
&  Morris,  at  1.30. 

Sale  of  Fruit  Trees  and  general  Nursery  Stock,  at  Piatt 
Nurseries,  Borough  Green,  near  Wrotham,  Kent,  by 
order  of  Mr.  J.  VV.  Todman,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at 
11.30. 

Unreserved  sale  of  Orchids,  from  the  Vine  House  Col- 
lection, at  the  Coal  Exchange,  Manchester,  by  Protheroe 
5c  Morris,  at  2. 

FRIDAY— 

Border  Plants  and  Perennials,  at  12  ;  Roses  at  1.30,  at  67 
&68,  Cheapside,  E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


^  The  Council  of   the  .John   Innes 

Notable  Horticultural  In.stitution  has 
Appoint-  announced  the  acceptance,  by 
ment.  Professor  Bateson,  F.R.S., 
l'r<>fe.<5.sor  of  Biology  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  of  the  post  of  Director  of  the  new 
Institution.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory  appoint- 
ment. The  first  director  should  be  a  man  of 
established  reputation :  Professor  Batesou's 
scientific  investigations  have  gained  for  him 
world-wide  fame.  The  director  sliould  be  a. 
man  with  powers  of  organisation  and  adminis- 
tration :  Professor  Bateson  has  proved  in  his 
college  and  university  work  at  Cambridge  that 
he  has  these  ]»wers.  Above  all,  the  director 
should  have  the  faculty,  essential  to  a  com- 
mander, of  infecting  his  colleagues  and  others 
nith  a  zealous  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
he  represents :  this  rare  power,  the  expres- 
sion of  pensonality,  the  new  director  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree.     AVe  have  complete 


confidence  that  Profe-ssor  Bateson  will  inter- 
pret the  duties  of  his  important  post  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  that  he  will  make  of  the 
Merton  establishment,  not  only  a  great  plant- 
breeding  station,  but  also  a  school  of  research 
in  which  all  the  important  branches  of  horti- 
culture are  made  the  subject  of  experimental 
encjuiry.  He  will  see  to  it  that  the 
results  achieved  by  workers  in  the  institu- 
tion will  be  not  only  of  scientific,  but 
also  of  direct  and  definite  practical  value. 
With  Kew  as  the  leading  school  of  scientific 
botany,  .  with  Rothamsted  engaged  in  the 
solution  of  soil  and  allied  problems,  and  w-ith 
the  Innes  Institution  undertaking  investiga- 
tions into  the  causes  and  modes  of  prevention 
of  plant  diseases,  into  the  laws  of  inheritance 
and  their  applications  to  plant  breeding,  and 
into  the  many  obscure  problems  of  what  may 
be  called  applied  plant  physiology,  we  may 
well  hope  to  develop  in  this  country  the  finest 


Our    Suppleimentary    Illustration.— St. 

Catherine's  Comt  is  believed  to  have  been  built 
by  Prior  Cantlow  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 
The  gardens  attached  to  the  pl.ice  have  always 
possessed  considerable  interest,  and  they  remain 
now  much  in  the  same  condition  as  they  were 
half  a  century  ago,  an  excellent  example  of  Eng- 
lish gardening  during  the  period  when  the  formal 
system  largely  predominated.  The  upper  terrace 
is  approached  by  steps  leading  from  the  front  of 
the  house,  shown  in  fig.  159.  and  there  are  records 
wliich  relate  that  above  the  site  of  the  upper 
terrace,  the  priors  used  to  cultivate  vines  for 
vintage  purposes.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
plants  in  the  garden  include  several  very  large 
specimens  of  Japanese  Maples  having  stems  several 
inches  in  diameter.  There  is  an  excellent  speci- 
men of  Araucaria  imbricata  about  40  feet  high, 
and  some  particularly  good  plants  of  Cupressus, 
especially  G.  macrocarpa.  St.  Catherine's  is  a 
parish  containing  a  population  of  about  ICO  iu 
habitants.  It  is  four  miles  from  Bath,  and  about 
three   miles   from   Bathampton   Railway  Station. 


PROF.    W.    B.\TESON,    F.R.S. 
The  first  Director  of  the  John  Innes  Horticultural  Institution  at  Merton. 


system  of  scientific  horticulture  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  knowing  Professor  Bateson's  keen 
sympathy  for  horticulture,  we  may  also  hope 
that  he  will,  in  co-operation  with  Kew,  make 
the  Institution  famous  as  the  centre  for 
the  training  of  men  in  'practical  gardening. 
If  so.  Professor  Bateson's  own  words, 
uttered  in  a  speech  made  on  the  occasion 
of  the  la.st  Genetic  Conference,  will  prove 
prophetic,  "  the  scientific  and  the  practical  " 
will  "  have  gone  to  form  a  fertile  hybrid." 
It  will  require  a  level  head  and  steady 
hand,  to  hold  the  balance  true  between  tlie 
claims  of  research  and  those  of  teaching. 
The  cjuaiities  which  Professor  Bate-son  possesses 
will  secure  this  end.  AVe  congratulate  the 
Council  on  the  appointment,  being  convinced 
that,  by  it,  they  have  taken  the  surest  .step  to 
determine  for  the  IiLstitution  the  position  of 
a  school  of  horticulture  of  university  rank. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  this 
little  parish  is  the  old,  and  very  small,  church 
adjoining  the  Court  gardens.  The  church  was 
partly  built  or  restored  by  Prior  Cantlow. 

Victoria  Medal  of  Honour.— As  our  pages 

go  to  press,  we  are  informed  that  the  president 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
have  appointed  Jlr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley, 
F.R.S.,  JUr.  J.  H.  GoonACRE,  head  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  at  Elvaston  Castle,  and 
Jlr.  A.  Mackell.ar,  head  gardener  to  his 
iVIajesty  the  King,  at  Windsor,  to  fill  the 
\acancies  existing  in  the  Victoria  Medal  of 
Honour  in  Horticulture. 

Kew  Gardeners.  — On  Wednesday,  November 
17.  the  young  gardeners  held  a  social  gathering  in 
the  Boat  House,  Kew.  The  arrangements  were 
carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  football  team, 
about  130  of  the  staff  and  friends  being  present. 
In  addition  to  dancing,  a  whist  drive  was  held, 
the  prizes  being  presented  by  Mr.  Adamson. 
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"The  Botanical  Magazine." — The  issue  of 
this  journal  for  November  contains  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants  : — 

Magnolia  Delavayi,  tab.  8282. — This  species 
is  from  Yunnan  in  China,  where  it  occurs  at 
altitudes  between  5,500  and  7,000  feet.  In  rocky 
places  it  is  found  as  a  mere  shrub  8  feet  high,  but 
in  more  favourable  situations  it  grows  15  to  30 
feet  high.  It  has  large,  persistent  leaves,  and 
extra  large,  cream-white  flowers.  The  plant  is 
not  hardy  in  the  open  garden  at  Kew  or  at 
Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coonibe  Wood,  but  it 
succeeds  against  a  wall  in  both  these  places.  The 
species  was  introduced  for  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch 
&  Sons  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Wilson  during  his  first 
journey  in  China. 

PiERIS  FORMOSA,  tab.  8283. — This  is  an  old 
species  which  has  been  in  cultivation  in  European 
gardens  for  half  a  century.     It  formed  the  aub- 


Cephalotaxus  dhupacea,  tab.  8285. — This 
species  was  illustrated  in  Gardfnt'fs'  C'hronUle, 
December  14,  1895,  fig.  20,  from  specimens  re- 
ceived from  Powerscourt,  Co.  Wicklow. 

Kitchingia  uniflora,  tab.  8286. — This  is  a 
Crassiilaceous  plant  suitable  for  cultivation  in  a 
pan  or  a  suspended  basket  in  a  moist,  tropical 
house.  The  solitary  flowers  are  produced  at  the 
ends  of  the  shoots  in  spring,  and  are  recdish- 
purple.  Dr.  Staff  believes  the  species  to  be  a 
native  of  Madagascar,  but  there  is  no  direct  testi- 
mony as  to  where  the  first  plants  were  obtained. 

National  Sweet  Pea. — The  annual  general 
meeting  will  be  held  in  the  North  Room,  Hotel 
Windsor,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  at  3 
p.m.,  on  Friday,  December  10.  At  7  p.m.  a 
conference  will  take  place,  when  the  following 
papers  will  be  read; — (1)  "The  Imperfect  Seed- 
ling and  Waved  Sweet  Peas,"  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cutu- 


FiG.  159. — ST.  Catherine's  court,  Somersetshire. 

(See  also  Supplementary  Illustration.) 


ject  of  a  full  page  illustration  in  the  Oardenei-s' 
Chronicle,  Aprif  30,  1881,  fig.  107. 

Cotoneaster  moupinensis,  forma  flori- 
bunda,  tab,  8284. — C.  bullata,  Bois,  named  from 
specimens  received  by  M.  L.  de  Vilmorin, 
from  a  place  near  Tachienlu,  are  considered  by 
Dr.  Staff  to  be  merely  a  form  of  Cotoneaster 
moupinensis,  Franch.  Franchet's  original  de- 
scription was  prepared  from  specimens  col- 
lected by  the  Abbe  David,  in  1870.  The 
specimens  raised  from  M.  Vilmorin's  seeds 
•differed  in  that  they  contained  a  greater  number 
of  flowers  and  fruits  in  each  corymb,  which  Dr. 
Staff  shows  to  be  an  unstable  character.  The 
plant  now  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  suc- 
•ceeds  splendidly^  at  Kew,  where  it  is  an  attractive 
garden  shrub,  by  reason  of  its  large,  bullate 
leaves  and  its  abundant  crop  of  brilliant  berries, 
•which  ripen  in  September. 


BERTSON,  J. P. ;  (2)  "  Sweet  Pea  Names  and  Nam- 
ing," by  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin.  Dinner  may  be 
had  at  the  hotel  at  5.30  p.m.,  tickets  58.  each 
(exclusive  of  wine).  Application  for  tickets 
should  be  made  to  the  Hon,  Sec,  Adelaide  Road, 
Brentford,  Middlesex,  not  later  than  Decem- 
ber 9. 

The  vSociety  will  hold  its  annual  series 

of  trials  in  1910,  at  the  Times  Experimental 
Station,  Ladygrove  Farm,  near  Guildford.  No 
Awards  or  Certificates  will  be  granted  to  Sweet 
Peas  unless  they  are  sent  for  trial.  Varieties  will 
be  accepted  only  from  the  raiser  or  introducer  ;  a 
charge  of  2s.  6d.  for  each  variety  will  be  made. 
The  Society  will  also  conduct  distinct  trials  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  correctness  and  purity 
of  stocks  of  Sweet  Peas.  A  charge  of  5s.  per 
variety  or  stock  will  be  made.  The  seeds  should 
be  sent  to  Mr.  C.  Foster,  Ladygrove  Farm,  near 


Guildford,  so  as  to  reach  him  not  later  than 
January  15.  For  the  Novelty  Trials  not  fewer 
than  15  seeds  should  be  sent,  and  for  the  Purity 
Trials,  not  fewer  than  two  dozen  seeds  of  each 
variety  or  stock.  At  the  same  time  a  list  of  the 
varieties,  together  with  the  amount  due  for  trial 
charges,  should  be  sent  to  the  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  C. 
H.  Curtis,  Adelaide  Road,  Brentford,  Middlesex. 

A  Sweet  Pea  Society  for  Perthshire, — 

— A  meeting  was  held  in  Perth  on  November  20, 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  a  Sweet  Pea 
society  for  Perthshire.  The  Rev.  John  S,  Clark, 
Dunbarney,  presided.  On  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  Almondbank,  it  was  agreed  to 
form  such  a  society.  Some  discussion  fol- 
lowed as  to  whether  it  should  be  named 
the  Perthshire  Society  or  the  Scottish  Society, 
but  ultimately  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
former  name,  but  to  allow  the  competitions  to 
be  open.  The  Rev,  J.  S,  Clark  was  appointed 
president,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Halley,  4,  Rockford 
Terrace,  Perth,  secretary. 

Linnean  Society.— The  next  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  December  2,  at  8  p,m,,  when 
the  following  papers  will  be  read : —  (1)  Sir 
Chas,  Eliot,  K.C,M,G.,  "  Nudibranchs  from  the 
Indian  Ocean";  (2)  Dr.  Georg  Ulmer,  "  Tri- 
choptera  von  Hugh  Scott,  auf  den  Seychellen 
gesammelt  ";  (3)  Dr.  W.  H.  Dall,  "  Report  on 
the  Brachiopoda  obtained  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  the  '  Sealark  '  Expedition,  1905";  (4)  Pro- 
fessor J.  Stanley  Gardiner,  F.R,S,,  and  others, 
"  Narrative  of  the  '  Sealark  '  E.xpedition,"  Part 
III,  Exhibitions : — (1)  Dr.  H.  Drinkwater, 
water-coloured  drawings  of  Wrexham  wild 
flowers;  (2)  Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S,,  plants  in 
Britain  introduced  by  the  Romans ;  (3)  i\Ir,  G, 
Claridge  Druce,  Zannichellia  gibberosa, 
Reichb,,  a  new  British  plant,  and  a  new  variety 
of  Orchis  maculata. 

Royal  Meteoroloqical  Society At  tha 

meeting  of  the  Royal  Meteorological  Society,  held 
on  the  17th  inst,,  the  president  announced  that 
the  Council  had  awarded  the  Symons'  Gold  Medal 
to  Dr,  William  Napier  Shaw,  F,R,S,,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  valuable  work  which  he  has  done 
in  connection  with  meteorological  science.  The 
medal  will  be  presented  at  the  annual  general 
meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  20,  1910, 

The  Scenery  at  Windsor. — In  order  to 
preserve  the  beauty  of  Windsor  Castle,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  purchase  some  riverside 
land  between  Alexandra  Gardens  and  the  Curfew 
Tower  at  Windsor,  A  subscription  list  has 
been  opened  for  this  purpose,  headed  by  the 
King  with  a  donation  of  £500,  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Windsor  Corporation  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  Thomas  Dyson,  was  authorised  to 
open  a  subscription  list  for  Windsor,  Eton  and 
district.  The  sum  required  for  the  purchase  is 
£3,000. 

Mr.  Max  Kolb.— The  honorary  director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Munich,  has  received  the  con- 
gratulations of  his  horticultural  confreres  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  on  the  attainment  of  his  80th 
year  on  October  29.  So  long  ago  as  1855  ^Ir. 
Kolb  undertook  the  direction  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  Horticulture  organised  by  the 
National  Society  of  Horticulture  of  France.  Ho 
remained  in  France,  taking  an  active  part  in 
horticulture  till  1860,  and  subsequently  accepted 
the  position  which  he  now  holds  at   iSIunich. 

The    Munich    Academy   of   Sciences   has 

elected  as  corresponding  members  Dr.  Arthur 
Mi-nt,  of  Oxford  ;  Lieut. -Col,  Prain,  Director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ;  and  Professor 
Bower,  Regius  Professor  of  Botany,  University 
of  Glasgow, 
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The  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Polden.- Messrs. 
HufiST  &  Son  point  out  that  our  brief  notice  of 
Mr.  Polden's  death,  published  last  week,  appears 
to  state  that  deceased  was  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  calling  upon  private  gardeners,  whereas  the 
firm's  dealings  are,  of  course,  with  retail  seeds- 
men. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen. — 

We  gather  from  the  American  papers  that  Mr. 
John  H.\ll  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  this 
association  until  the  next  annual  election  in  the 
place  of  Jlr.  George  C.  Se.iger,  who  has  re- 
signed. Mr.  H.iLL  is  also  the  secretary  and  trea- 
surer of  the  Western  New  York  Horticultural 
Society  and  has  offices  at  204,  Granite  Building. 
Rochester.  He  has  filled  this  latter  position  for 
21  years,  and  the  society  has  a  membership  of 
nearly  1,500.  Mr.  Hail  is  also  a  member  of 
the  board  of  Park  Commissioners  of  Rochester. 

Publications  Received.  —  A  History  of 
Botany,  1860  ■  1900,  being  a  continuation 
of  Sack's  History  of  Botany,  1530-1860,  by  J. 
Reynolds  Green.  (Published  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  London.)  Price  9s.  6d.  —  The  Cam- 
bridge History  of  English  Literature,  (Vol.  iv.) 
By  A.  W.  Ward,  Litt  D.,  F.B.A  ,  Master 
of  Peterhouse,  and  A.  R.  Waller,  M.A.,  Peter- 
house.  (Published  by  the  University  Press, 
Cambridge.)  Pi  ice  9s.— Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous 
Information,  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  Kew. 
Addition  series  IX.  :  The  Useful  Plants  of  Nigeria. 
(Part  I.)  Price  2s  -Examinations  in  Horti- 
culture, 1910.  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  London,  S.W.  (Printed  by  Smith 
&  Ebbs,  Ltd.,  Northumberland  Alley,  Fenchurch 
Street,  B.C.)  Price  2%.— Papers  set  at  the 
Examinations  in  Horticulture,  1893-1909. 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Vincent  Square, 
Londou,  S.W.  (Printed  by  Spottiswoode  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  New  Street  Square.  Loudon.)  Price  2s. — 
Contributions  from  the  Laboratory  of  the 
Rothamsted  Experimental  Station.  (Lawes 
Agricultural  Trust.)  Reprinted  from  the  Journal 
of  Agricultural  Science,  October,  1909.  (Cam- 
bridge :  University  Press).  —  Principes  de 
Chimie  Horticole,  by  Dr.  Alfred  Slonnier  (Pub- 
lished by  Octave  Doin  et  tils,  8,  Place  de  I'Odeon, 
Paris.  —  L*  Hybridation  en  Horticulture,  by 
Geoiges  Bellair.  (Published  by  Octave  L'oin  et 
fils,  8,  Place  de  I'Odeon,  Paris. — Exposition  Uni- 
verselle  et  Internationale  de  Eruxelles  1910 
Horticjlture.  Programme  officiel  des  Concouis, 
temporaires  et  x^ermanents.  (Secretary  to  tlie 
Horticultural  Con^mittee  of  the  Brussels,  Rome 
and  Turin  Exhibitions,  8,  Whitehall  Place, 
London,  S  W  )  —  7f,e  Beginnings  of  Life  from 
the  View  Point  of  a  Bacteriologist.  (Charles 
E.  Marshall.)  Reprinted  from  the  Eleventh 
Report  of  the  Miohigin  Academy  of  Science, 
1909.  — /Jeporf  of  the  Bacteriologi  t.  (Charles 
B.  Marshall  )  Reprinted  from  the  Forty-eighth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  June  30,  1909.— Jburna/  of  the 
Board  of  Agiiculture.  (November.)  (R.  Clay 
&  Sons,  7  &  8,  Bread  Street  Hill,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London). 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

CuERDEN  Hall  Gardens. — I  see  by  tlie  para- 
graph on  p.  345  that  my  old  master  is  leaving 
Cuerden  Hall.  A  short  time  ago  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  visiting  the  gardens,  where  I  had  spent 
three  happy  years,  and  was  pleased  to  see  the 
all-round  good  condition  there.  Pineapples  looked 
as  well  as  ever ;  there  were  a  few  fruits  of  smooth 
Cayenne  in  11-inch  pots  that  would  weigh  5  lbs. 
or  6  lbs.  each.  Calanthe  Veitchii,  in  6-inch  pots, 
was  showing  strong  flower-spikes,  and  the  best 
batch  of  Dendrobium  nobile  I  ever  saw  had  num- 
bers of  growths  2  feet  long.  There  was  also  a 
grand  lot  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.     When 

1  was  at  Cuerden  we  grew  plants  of  Mignonette 

2  feet  6  inches  high  and  the  same  in  width  ;  the 
flower-spikes  were  20  inches  long.  The  soil  in 
the  kitchen  garden  there  is  one  of  the  worst, 
but,  considering  the  season,  the  crops  were  good 
this  year.     C.  P. 


MiNA  LOBATA    FROM     HOME-GROWN     SEED. — 

Last  summer  I  had  a  very  fine  display  of  Mina 
lobata,  the  ^Mexican  Climber,  covering  the  south 
end  of  the  house.  It  grew  in  masses  all  round 
my  bedroom  windows.  I  noticed,  one  warm 
moonlight  night,  that  a  great  many  flowers  were 
open,  and  was  fortunate,  with  the  help  of  a 
paint-brush,  in  setting  a  considerable  amount  of 
seed.  I  have  grown  this  plant  regularly  since 
1891,  and  though  I  have  tried  every  year  to  set 
seed  in  the  daytime,  have  had  hardly  any  suc- 
cess. Plants  nearly  related  to  this  species  are 
fertilised  by  night  moths  ;  it  may  be  that  is  what 
is  wanted  in  this  case,  too,  and  that  the  right 
moth  is  missing  The  fruits  ripened  well ;  each 
contains  when  ripe  but  one  seed.  They  were 
sown  in  heat  in  February.  Every  seed  germinated  ; 
the  young  plants  were  kept  in  pots  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  till  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they 
had  climbed  to  the  top  of  6-foot-  sticks.  They 
were  then  planted  out  and  grew  rapidly,  one  at- 
taining a  height  of  17  feet.  In  spite  of  the  bad 
summer,  three  of  these  plants  reached  the  roof  of 
the  house  and  were  covered  with  a  dense  mass 
of  flowers.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  cold 
weather,  I  have  been  unable  to  ripen  any  fruit. 
The  plants  were  cut  down  by  frost  at  the  end 
of  October.  It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
the  experiences  of  those  who  have  grown  Mina 
lobata  from  Mexican  seed  this  year.  In  spite 
of  the  weather,  I  have  never  had  a  better  show. 
Ulna  Scott,   Oahley,  Hants. 

Carbolic  Acid  and  Black  Scab  Disease. 

— The  remedy  which  I  have  found  effectual  for 
some  years  past  for  sleepy  and  the  other  diseases 
of  Tomato  would,  I  believe,  prove  also  a  cure 
for  Potato  diseases.  I  notice  that  the  affected 
crops  referred  to  on  p.  314  were  growing  in  land 
which  had  previously  been  planted  with  Potatos. 
That  might  account  for  the  loss  of  the  crop,  as 
we  found,  when  planting  the  variety  Sir  John 
Llewellvn  twice  following  in  the  same  ground, 
that,  although  the  first  year  there  was  a  large 
crop,  the  second  year  there  were  scarcely  any 
tubers.  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  if  land  were 
treated  with  carbolic  acid  in  solution  before  plant- 
ing, the  disease  would  be  prevented.  In 
subsequent  attacks  the  plants  should  be  watered 
with  the  solution,  but  not  sprayed,  and  the  roots 
in  the  ground  will  .stand  more  of  the  specific 
than  the  leaves.  The  land  should  be  dress-i'd  with 
about  3  ounces  to  each  four  gallons  of  water,  and 
after  planting,  about  one  teaspoonful  to  four 
gallons  of  wat3r  would  be  strong  enough.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  few  tests  made,  and  the  re- 
sults published.  As  a  winter  dressing  for  soil 
I  think  carbolic  acid  will  supersede  gas-lime  and 
yield  far  better  results.  In  the  case  of  Tomatos 
the  crops  are  more  vigorous.  The  benefit,  apart 
from  the  value  in  destroying  funcri,  .would  seem 
to  be  analogous  to  the  effect  of  fallow  treatment, 
with  the  acid  reaction  resulting  in  soil  from  fer- 
mentation in  the  dark  and  cs  in  the  sludge  treat- 
ment of  sewage.  It  is  also  somewhat  similar  to 
the  high  fermentation  set  up  in  hot-beds  used 
in  intensive  cultivation.  The  healthiness  and 
freedom  from  disease  germs  of  the  black  soil  re- 
sulting from  intensive  culture  seems  very  re- 
markable. Is  there  not  ;.n  acid  reaction  or 
residue  noticeable  in  any  of  these  cases?  I  do 
not  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing,  but  it 
seems  feasible.  I  am  quite  sure  of  my  ground  as 
far  as  Tomatos  are  concerned.  F.  KUhy,  Old- 
feJd   Xitrspries,   Bath 

DiMORPHOTHECA  AURANTIACA.^I  qnite  agree 
with  Mr.  Gumbleton  {p.  315)  that  plate  408  of 
Curtis's  Botanical  Mnijazinv.  entitled  Calendula 
Tragus,  is  not  a  good  representation  of  Dimorpho- 
theca  aurantiaca,  but  it  is  considered,  on  good 
authority,  to  be  intended  for  that  plant.  Either 
it  must  have  been  a  pale  variety  or  was  altered 
by  the  conditions  of  cultivation,  or  the  artist  was 
at  fault  in  the  matter  of  colour.  Climatic  con- 
ditions and  cultural  treatment  have  a  great  effect 
upon  other  species  of  Diniorphotheca  from  South 
.Africa.  D.  Ecklonis  and  D.  aurantiaca  are  both 
catalogued  as  half-hardy  annuals  in  this  country, 
yet  the  former,  in  its  native  home,  is  a  suffruti- 
cose  or  half-herbaceons  plant,  and  the  latter  a 
rigid,  upright  shrub,  like  a  Lavender  bush.  The 
truly  annual  species  are  usually  gathered  with 
their  roots  intact,  but  I  have  seen  no  roots  of 
native  specimens  of  D.  aurantiaca.  Calendula 
flaccida.  Vent.  Malm.,  t.  20,  is  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  plant  or  a  form  of  it,  for 
the  colour  there  is  not  so  exact  as  in  the  Botanical 


Ber/ister,  i.  28,  where  a  fine  plate  from  a  culti- 
vated plant  is  given  under  the  name  of  Calendula 
Tragus  (3.  The  chief  discrepancies  between  the 
descriptions  and  Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons'  plant  are 
the  annual  character  of  the  root  and  the  smaller 
flower-heads  of  the  latter,  but  these  differences 
may  be  due  to  climate.  Two  annual  species  come 
from  Namaqualand,  but  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent in  foliage  and  other  respects.  D.  auran- 
tiaca originally  came  from  Little  Namaqualand. 
Calendula  Tragus  was  first  described  by  Aiton, 
Hortus  Kewensis,  iii.,  271,  and  the  plate.  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  t.  1981,  seems  a  good  representa- 
tion of  it.  Harvey  himself,  in  Flora  CapcnsiSj 
iii.,  420,  quotes  this  plate  as  a  synonym  of  Diraor- 
photheca  Tragus,  De  Candolle.  It  is  a  hand- 
some plant,  but  some  other  species  of  Cape  Mari- 
golds that  seem  to  have  dropped  out  of  cultiva- 
tion well  merit  reintroduction.     J.  F. 

Onions.— No  doubt  G.  H.  H.  W.  (see  p.  330) 
considers  he  has  made  out  a  good  case  against 
the  transplanting  of  Onions  when  he  asserts  that 
those  sown  in  the  open  ground  are  produced  with 
far  less  expense.  Having  tried  both  methods,  I 
find  that  raising  them  in  a  frame  and  transplant- 
ing them  is  the  cheapest  and  most  efficient  way 
to  obtain  a  good  crop  of  Onions.  G.  II.  H.  U'. 
says  the  only  labour  required  after  sowing  in  the 
open  is  weeding  and  hoeing.  What  about  thin- 
ning? When  the  planting-out  system  is  adopted 
and  the  seed  is  sown.  say.  the  last  week  in 
February,  on  a  gentle  hot  bed,  it  will  be  found 
that  only  about  one-quarter  the  amount  of  seed 
will  be  required  that  would  be  necessary  for  sow- 
ing the  bed  in  the  open.  Transplanting,  which 
takes  place  about  the  second  or  third  week  in 
April,  does  not  require  so  much  time  as  is 
usually  spent  in  thinning.  Sowing  indoors  and 
transplanting  also  secures  immunity  from  the 
ravages  of  the  Onion  fly ;  this  is  the  greatest 
advantage  claimed  for  the  method,  and  when  it 
becomes  more  generally  adopted,  as  I  believe  it 
will,  we  shall  hear  far  less  of  the  ravages  of  this 
pest.      IT.   C.   li. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

November  23. — The  usual  fortnightly  meeting 
was  held  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  Society's  Hall, 
Westminster.  The  exhibition  was  a  small  one, 
but  there  was  a  good  attendance  of  visitors.  An 
outstanding  exhibit  was  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums put  up  in  a  most  artistic  manner.  Messrs. 
Vfitch  again  made  a  fine  display  with  Begonias, 
several  firms  showed  Carnations  of  the  perpetual- 
blooming  type,  and  other  exhibits  of  special  in- 
terest included  a  collection  of  Selaginellas,  small 
pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  and  berried 
shrubs.  The  Flor.-Cl  Committee  conferred  six 
Awards  of  Merit,  four  of  these  being  to  seedling 
Chrysanthemums.  The  Orchid  Committee  had 
fewer  groups  than  usual  to  inspect,  but  they  con- 
ferred awards,  including  four  First-class  Certifi- 
cates, three  Awards  of  Merit,  and  one  Botanical 
Certificate. 

An  exhibit  was  shown  from  the  Woburn  Ex- 
perimental Fruit  F.arm.  Some  good  fruits 
were  staged  in  the  competitive  classes  for  Apples 
and  Pears.  The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Com- 
mittee  made   no  award  to  a   novelty. 

At  the  afternoon  meeting,  in  the  lecture-room, 
an  address  on  "  Spices  "  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
J.  A.  Alexander. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  W.  Marshall.  Esq.  (Chairman),  and 
Messrs.  C.  T.  Druery,  H.  B.  .Alay,  W.  G.  Baker. 
E.  A.  Bowles.  Jas.  Walker,  John  Green,  C.  R. 
Fielder,  J.  W.  Barr.  Robt.  W.  Wallace,  W.  J. 
Bean,  J.  F.  McLeod,  G.  Reut-he.  H.  J.  Jones,  C. 
Dixon.  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas.  E.  Shea.  J.  T. 
Bennett  Poo,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  Jenkins, 
Ed.  Mawley,  Charles  Blick,  and  R.  Hooper  Pear- 
son. 

Messrs.  H.  B.  May  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  60  species  and  varie- 
ties of  Selagmellas.  a  very  comprehensive  col- 
lection containing  many  rare  plants.  Amongst 
the  most  decorative  were  S.  usta,  with  upright 
stems  and  broad,  Fern-like  leaves,  the  shoots 
being  useful  for  cutting ;  S.  erythropus.  with 
golden  tint,  this  being  developed  only  in  autumn  ; 
S.  Wallichii,  a  rare  Asiatic  plant,  with  elegant 
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foliage,  borne  ei-ect  on  stems  like  a  Gleichenia  ; 
S  cojsia  arborea.  the  giant  of  the  family  (the 
scandent  stems  being  b  ur  10  ftet  in  length,  with 
proportionately  large,  glaucou.s  leaves) ;  S.  Wat- 
sonii,  like  a  dwarf  Cupressus  (in  spring-time  the 
plant  assumes  a  whitish  appearance) ;  S.  gra- 
c-hs,  somewhat  like  a  plant  of  Grevillea  ro- 
busta;  and  S.  Poiilteri,  on  a  column  of  Sphag- 
num-moss, its  daiker  shade  only  distinguishing 
it  from  the  moss.  Amongst  the  "  mossy  "  sec- 
tion, S.  serpens,  S.  apoda,  S.  patula,  S.  albo- 
spica,  S,  elegans,  S.  sarmeiitosa,  and  S.  formcsa 
are  all  worthy  of  mention.  (Silver  Flora  lledal.) 
Messrs.  J.imes  Yeitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  again  displayed  a  magnilicent  exhibit  of 
winter-Howering  liegonias,  tne  large-flower?d 
Jlrs.  Heal  variety  being  especially  hne.  Even 
more  remarkable  were  plants  of  Klatior,  in  3;;- 
inch  pots,  each  specimen  being  like  a  little  bou- 
quet of  Howers.  Ensign  and  Julius  were  re- 
presented in  large  batches  of  well-grown  plants. 
Un  a  table  oppo.ue  to  the  Begonias  the  same  linn 
showed  pot  plants  of  Chrysanthemums,  having 
such  d^coraave  varieties  as  Koupell  Beauty, 
Feltham  White,  Ursa  Major,  .Maa'ket  Red,  Portia, 
and  Nellie  Rainford,  in  elegant  little  specimens. 
(Silver-gilt  Flora  Medal.) 
Messrs.  Stuaet  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
.  Enfield,  showed  well-grown  plants  of  the  small 
pink-flowered  Begonia  Patne,  and  perpetual- 
Blooming  Carnations  in  most  of  the  popular 
kinds.    "(Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

E.  Wythes,  Esq.,  Copped  Hall,  Epping  (gr. 
Mr.  Bullock),  displayed  a  floor-group  of  Begonia 
Ensign,  witli  large  trusses  of  semi-double,  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Palms,  Liriope  striata,  and 
Ferns  were  employed  as  relief.  (Bronze  Flora 
Medal.) 

J.  A.  Duns,  Esq.,  Coonibe  Cottage,  Kingston 
Hill  (gr.  Mr.  S.  Barrell),  showed  several  plants 
of  Begonia  Ensign,  having  large  trusses  of  the 
pretty  rose-pink  blossoms.  (Bronze  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  Nurserymen,  West 
Norwood,  showed  alpine  plants  in  pots,  includ- 
ing about  50  species  of  Sa.xifraga,  also  num- 
bers   of   tiny    succulent    plants    in    little   pots. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Nurseryman,  Richmond, 
show-ed  a  large  group  of  berried  plants  with 
ornamental-leaved  shrubs  interspersed.  At  the 
back  were  large  plants  of  Holly  in  berry,  some 
having  yellow  fruits.  There  were  also  Aucubas, 
Skimmias,  Cratasgus  Leelandii,  Cotoneasters, 
Eleagnus  picta  aurea,  E.  Simonii  aurea,  Eurya 
latifolia  variegata,  and  Ivies  in  great  assort- 
ment. Mr.  Russell  also  showed  varieties  of 
single  Chrysanthemums.  (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 
jVles.srs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  showed 
varieties  of  Primula  obconica.  The  blooms  of 
the  largest-flowered  variety  were  a  shade  of  rose, 
and  not  unlike  the  "  pips  "  of  Primula  sinensis. 
A  variety  of  crimson  shade  had  smaller  flowers, 
tut  thev'were  of  a  very  rich  tone.  Others  were 
labelled'  Pure  White  and  Giant  Pink. 

Messrs,  W.  Cuteush  &  Son,  Nurserymen, 
Highgate,  staged  a  charming  display  of  Carna- 
tions, the  varieties  including,  in  addition  to  all 
the  popular  varieties,  several  new  kinds,  of 
which  Rosine  (rosy-cerise).  Lady  Ridley  (yellow 
ground,  picotee  ed'ged),  C.  W.  Cowan  (crimson), 
and  Countess  of  Onslow  (of  the  same  type  as 
Mikado,  but  lighter  in  colour  and  with  a  pink 
shade  at  the  base  of  the  petals)  were  the  more 
notable.  A  vase  of  White  Perfection  was  especi- 
ally good.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Carnations  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Button,  Iver,  Bucks.,  several  vases  of  the  new 
May  Day  variety  being  included  in  the  exhibit. 
Messrs.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ltd.,  Hither  Cireen, 
Lewisham,  set  up  an  imposing  exhibit  of  Chry- 
santhemums, the  group  occupying  an  area  of 
300  superficial  feet.  It  was  made  more  attrac- 
tive by  a  background  and  carpet  of  green  drapery. 
At  the  back  were  nine  tall  tripods  filled 
with  large  Japanese  blooms  of  tlie  varieties  H. 
J.  Jones  1908  (yellow),  -Mme.  R.  Oberthur 
(white).  Buttercup  (yellow).  Mme.  P.  Radaelli 
(white),  Mrs.  Burgess  (red),  Mme,  G.  Rivol,  and 
Mrs.  Trevor  Williams  (cream,  shading  to  pink). 
There  were  also  large  Japanese  vases  filled  with 
big  blooms,  and  numerous  smaller  ones  contnir.- 
ing  single  and  decorative  varieties.  Highly- 
coloured  Crotons  also  Palms,  Ferns  and  other 
greenery  were  interspersed  amongst  the  flowers, 
all  of  which  were  of  excellent  quality,  (Silver- 
gilt  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley.  Kent, 
showed    a    very    artistically-grouped    exhibit    of 


Chrysanthemums,  the  use  of  brown  Beech  leaves 
as  a  ground  having  a  good  effect.  The  variety 
Bacchus,  of  the  "  spidery  "  or  tbread-petallf.d 
section,  is  curious;  the  much-cut  florets  are  tinged 
with  red;  CanneU's  Crimson  is  a  hne  single  Hjwer 
of  this  shade;  Yellow  Pagram  is  another  delight- 
ful flower  of  the  single  type,  its  yellow  being  of 
the  clearest  shade  ;  ilars,  rosy-bronze,  very  pretty 
when  seen  in  artificial  light;  Kathleen,  tipped 
with  rose  ;  and  Mrs.  Chas.  \\  illis,  magenta,  are 
other  good  "singles."  CanneU's  White  may  be 
described  as  a  Japanese  single,  the  blooms  being 
10  inches  across.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Merstham,  Surrey, 
showed  Chrysanthemums  of  all  sections.  We 
noticed  a  new  Japanese  variety  named  Bessie  G. 
Payne.  The  colour  is  bronze,  with  paler  re- 
verse;  the  plant  was  certificated  at  the  recent 
Edinburgh  exhibition.  Mrs.  W.  Hookey,  a  deep- 
red  Japanese  variety,  is  also  new.  The  exhibit 
contained  a  fine  selection  of  single  Chrisanthe- 
mums.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

H.  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury  Hill,  Dorking  (gr. 
]\Ir.  W.  Ciraysmark),  showed  a  pretty  exhiDit  of 
single  Chrysanthemums,  but  only  one  or  two  of 
the  varieties  were  labelled. 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  Nurserym.'>n,  Caterham, 
Surrey,  showed  a  large  bank  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums", arranged  with  Michaelmas  Daisies,  sprays 
of  coloured  foliage.  Ferns,  and  Palms.  In  the 
centre  were  several  fine  blooms  of  the  vai-iety 
Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes,  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow 
Chrvsanthemunis;  we  also  noticed  the  reddish 
J.  H.  Silsbury,  iNIme.  G.  Rivol,  jMrs.  H. 
Stevens,  Leslie  Morrison,  Hetty  Wells,  Wni. 
Howe,  and  other  large-flowering  kinds.  A  band 
of  a  new,  single,  blush  variety  named  ]Mrs.  W. 
Parker  fcwmed  a  suitable  edging.  (Silver  Bank- 
sian Medal.) 

Messrs.  Butler  Bros.,  Bexley  Heath,  Kent, 
showed  Chrysanthemums  in  5  inch  pots,  the 
plants  being  about  12  inches  or  It  inches  high 
and  furnished  with  several  excellent  flowers. 
There  were  19  varieties,  representing  a  good 
variety-  of  colours,     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Geo.  Williams  &  Sons,  JIanor  House 
Nurseries,  Cardiff,  showed  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  in  variety,  a  centre  epergne  being  filled 
with  a  large,  pink,  single  variety  named  Caje- 
donia.  Other  epergnes  contained  well-grown 
blooms  of  the  large,  yellow  Helen  Williams,  a 
reflexed  Japanese  variety.  (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 
Mr.  Frank  Lilley,  CJuernsey,  showed  new 
varieties  of  single  Chrysanthemums  of  his  rais- 
ing, including  Brilliance  (yellow).  Elusive  (ama- 
ranth). Rosette  (rose-pink).  Charming  (brick-red), 
and  Cinnamon.     (Bronze  Flora  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Gregory,  Shoreham  Cottage,  near  Seven- 
oaks  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Lawrence),  show-ed  a  pretty  ex- 
hibit of  single  Chry-santhemums,  interspersed 
with  Ferns  and   Palms, 

Messrs.  R.  &  G.  Cuthbert,  Southgate,  showed 
pans  of  Hyacinths,  King  of  the  Reds  and  Sir 
John  Foxburgh,  to  show  these  bulbous  flowers 
may  be  had  in  flower  in  November. 

AWARDS. 

A-w.vRDs  OF  Merit. 

Nephroh'/iis  sjilendejts. — A  sexually-produced 
sport  raised  from  N.  Bausei  X  N.  recurvata,  the 
first-named  parent  being  a  variety  of  N.  pluma 
and  the  other  a  chance  seedling.  A  pan  was  sown 
with  spores  of  the  two  parents  intermixed,  and 
70  per  cent,  of  the  young  plants  were  of  this 
new  variety,  which  is  of  a  more  robust  growth 
than  either  of  its  progenitors.  The  side  piiinie 
are  very  much  enlarged,  and  they  overlap  so  as  to 
suggest  cresting.  The  fronds  are  of  a  deep  green 
colour.  A  mature  plant  measures  about  2  feet 
6  inches  in  height,  and  the  same  in  breadth. 
Show-n  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  H.  B.  M.\Y  & 
Sons. 

Chrijsanllitmum  J .  B.  Lowe, — This  is  a  large 
single  variety  of  rich  crimson  colour.  Shown  by- 
Mr.  II.  J.  Jones. 

C.  Meiisa. — Disbudded  blooms  of  this  variety 
were  3^  inches  across.  The  florets  are  pure  white 
and  remain  perfectly  flat.  A  very  desirable 
variety.    Shown  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

('.  Mrs.  11'.  BticHiiiiJiam. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  single  flowered  pink  Chrysanthemums  we 
have  seen  for  a  very  long  time.  The  flowers  are 
of  moderate  size,  good  form,  and  a  charming 
shade  of  colour.  Shown  by  Mr.  L.  R.  Russell, 
Nurseryman,  Richmond. 

C.  3//-'.i  Lilian  BiiHii-ant. — This  variety  is  a 
fine    addition    to    the    cream-coloured,    sinsle- 


flowered  type.  The  blooms  are  of  -good  form, 
with  flat  lijrets  in  two  rows,  the  diameter  being 
about  2^  to  3  inches.  The  development  of  most 
of  the  buds  into  good  flowers  is  a  pleasing  char- 
acteristic. Shown  by  Miss  Bullivant,  Becken- 
ham  (gr.   ilr.  T.  Crosswell.) 

Pelanjonium  "  His  Majesty." — The  indi- 
vidual blooms  of  this  winter-flowering  variety  of 
zonal-leaved  Pelargonium  are  2%  iiicnes  across. 
In  colour  they  are  brilliant  scarlet,  -svilh  a  small 
white  eye,  fhe  plants  appear  to  flower  very 
freely  at  this  season.  Shown  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Page,  Nurseryman,  Hampton,  Middlesex. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair), 
and  Jlessrs.  Jas.  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  do  B. 
Craw-shay,  J.  F.  Alcock,  W.  Buxall,  W,  Thomp- 
son, Stuart  Low,  C,  H.  Curtis,  A.  A.  McBean, 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  W.  Cobb,  A.  Dye,  W.  P,  Bound, 
W,  H,  Hatcher,  J.  Cypher,  n.  G.  Alexander, 
H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  Baliantine,  Guiney  \\  ilson, 
W.  H.  Wince,  W.  Bolton,  and  Fergus  Menteith 
Ogilvie. 

iMessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  were  aw-arded  a 
Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  excellent  group  of 
Cypripediums,  principally  hybrids.  The  centre 
ot  the  group  was  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
yellow  Cypripedium  insigne  Sandene,  effectively 
arranged  witti  C.  Fairrieaiium.  One  end  consisted 
of  a  good  selection  of  C.  Leeanum  varieties,  and 
the  other  of  varieties  of  C.  insigne,  including 
good  C.  i.  Harehtld  Hall.  Others  noted  as  ex- 
ceptionally fine  w-ere  C,  St,  Alban  (a  very  dark 
flower),  C,  Thalia,  and  C.  Mi!o  superbum,  both 
good  forms, 

Messrs,  Chahllsworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  a 
very  select  group.  Tw-o  of  the  best  plants  are 
mentioned  under  "  Awards."  Other  fine  things 
included  were  Cattleya  Venus  var.  King  Manoel, 
a  lovely  yellow  flower,  with  light  ruby--red  lip  ; 
C.  lucida  (Bowringiana  X  Schilleriana),  with 
two  spikes  of  bright  rose-purple  flowers,  one 
spike    bearing   14   blooms. 

Messrs,  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  in  which  their  fine  strain  of  Cattleya 
labiata  formed  the  chief  feature,  among  them 
being  C.  1.  Queen  Maud,  a  pretty,  white  variety 
with  a  delicate,  lavender  tint.  Among  the  Onci- 
diums  was  a  plant  of  0.  varicosnm  concolor, 
probably  the  first  so-called  albino  of  the  species, 
and  which  had  flowers  w-holly  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour.  A  good  selection  ot  Cypripediums  was 
also  included. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  fine 
group  of  Cypripediums.  In  the  centre  were  about 
a  dozen  flowers  of  C.  insigne  Harefield  HaU,  with 
a  good  number  of  C.  i.  Sanderas  and  other 
favourite  kinds ;  also  some  dark  forms  of  C, 
Fairrieanum,  good  C.  Leeanum,  including  the 
varieties  aureum  and  virginale ;  C.  Nogi,  a  pretty 
and  little-known  variety ;  and  a  representative 
selection  of  other  kinds. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  A.  McBean,  Cooksbridge,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a  compact 
group,  in  the  centre  of  w-liich  -R'ere  two  grand 
specimens  of  Cypripedium  insigne  Sanderse,  the 
one  with  12  and  the  other  16  fine  yellow  flowers, 
with  clear,  white  tips  to  the  dorsal  sepals,  repre- 
senting this  favourite  Cypripedium  at  its  best. 
Arranged  with  it  were  C.  Lord  Derby,  C.  Shil- 
lianuni,  and  other  Cypripediums  and  Odonto- 
glossunis. 

Lieut, -Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.  (gr, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander),  sent  the  new  lja;lio-Catt- 
leya  Pauline  (L.-C.  Ophir  X  C.  labiata  alba),  a 
pretty  hylnid,  with  some  resemblance  to  C.  a'.:rea 
but  witii  more  compact  flowers.  Sepals  and 
petals  canary  yellow  ;  lip,  rosy  mauve,  with  gold 
lines  from  the  base  ;  L.-C.  Golden  Beaftty,  with 
a  grand  spike  of  deep  yellow  flowers,  and  two 
others  w-ere  also  shown.     (See  Awards.) 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins),  showed  (\vpripedium  Waterloo  (Mrs. 
Wm.  ]Mostyn  Westfield  var.  x  Ranjitsinhji),  a 
massive  flower  with  a  glossy  surface.  The  large, 
dorsal  sepal  has  a  green  base,  the  rest  being 
white,  w-ith  rose-purple  spotting,  the  main 
blotches  forming  lines,  tho  rest  of  the  flower 
being  darkly  tinted.  C.  Little  Gem  Westfield 
variety,  a  perfect  model  in  shape  and  of  pleasine 
colour;  Lielio. Cattleya  Lady  Chance,  with 
bron'£v-rcd  senals  a.nd   netals      Base   of  the  lip 
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white,  the  front  and  tips  of  the  side  lobes  ame- 
thyst purple;  and  L.-C.  King  Manoel.  (See 
Awards.) 

G.  P.  Walker,  Esq.,  Putney  Heath  (gr.  Mr. 
McGregor),  showed  iirasso-LEelio-Cattleya  Sur- 
prise (C  bicolor  x  B.-L.  Digbyano-purpurata). 
iSepals  and  petals  greenish  j  lip  white,  with  some 
purple  marks  and  a  slight  fringe.  In  the  plant 
shown  the  flower  was  small. 

Me<5srs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tunbridge 
Wells,  staged  a  small  group  of  choice  Orchids, 
among  which  were  Cypripedium  Thalia,  Mrs. 
Francis  Wellesiey  (in  great  beauty),  C.  Gerraaine 
Opoix  Westtield  variety,  a  fine  dark  Odonto- 
glossum  Larabeauiauum,  and  Dendrobium  Ca4o- 
gyne  Armstrongite,  with  a  large,  dark-coloured 
Hower. 

Mrs.  CoOKSON,  Oakwood,  Wylam  (gr.  Mr.  H. 
J.  Chapman),  sent  Cypripedium  Sanacderse  Cook- 
sonii,  a  fine  yellow  and  white  flower,  and  the 
white  Calanthe  Cooksoniae  (vestita  luteo-oculata 
gigantea  x    Harrisii). 

J.  GuRNEY  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebelands,  South 
Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  sent  a  large  speci- 
men of  Cypripedium  ViUe  de  Paris. 

W.  Bolton,  Esq.,  Wilderspool,  Warrington, 
sent  Cypripedium  Hitchinsise  Bolton's  variety, 
with  a  fine  white  dorsal  sepal  spotted  with 
mauve,  and  the  new  white  C.  Boltonii  (see 
Awards). 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Mr.  G.  E.  Day),  sent  Cattleya  Hardypitt 
(Hardyana  X  Mrs.  Pitt),  a  light  rose-coloured 
flower  with  some  purple  on  the  lip. 

Messrs.  William  Bull  &  Sons,  Chelsea, 
showed  Cypripedium  Emerald  (Sallieri  Hyeanum 
X  Leeanum  giganteum). 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Co.,  Southgate,  showed 
several  yellow  forms  of  Cypripedium  insigne, 
the  variety  Stanleyi  being  wholly  greenish-yel- 
low with  a  white  tip  to  the  dorsal  sepal  and 
with  no  sign  of  spotting. 

Mon.  Maurice  Mertens,  Ghent,  showed  a 
small  group  of  handsome  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 

AWARDS. 

First-class  Certificates. 

LaHo-Vaftlc}ja  Barharossn  We-itonhirt  variety 
(C.  Trianw.  Imjitrator  x  L.-C.  caUistoglossa), 
from  Lieut. -Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  C.I.E.,  C.V.O., 
Westonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). — A  very 
showy  hybrid,  an  improvement  on  L.-C.  caUis- 
toglossa ignescens,  and  with  a  thicker  substance 
in  the  flower.  Sepals  and  petals  bright  magenta- 
rose ;  lip  broadly  expanded,  ruby-red  with  a 
ckar  mauve  shade;  disc  yellow. 

Laiio-Cattleya  Ndthorpe  Beauclerk  (L.-C. 
Gotfoiana  X  C.  Enid  magnifira),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co. — One  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful hybrids  shown  this  year,  and  remarkable  in 
its  reversion  to,  and  enlargement  of,  the  best 
form  of  C.  Mossiae,  inherited  from  C-  Enid.  The 
flowers  closely  resemble  a  large  C.  Mossise  with 
very  broad  petals.  Sepals  light  rose  with  a  slight 
nankeen  tint.  Petals  white  flushed  with  rose  at 
the  base  and  tips,  and  tinged  with  yellowish  nan- 
keen in  the  middle.  Lip  large,  marked  with  pur- 
plish crimson  in  front,  and  with  orange  red  lines 
at  the  base. 

OyprijKd'ium  Boltonii j  from  William  Bol- 
ton, Esq.,  Warrington. — A  chastely-beautiful 
hybrid,  supposed  to  have  C.  insigne  Sanderae  on 
the  one  side,  the  other  being  doubtful.  In  form 
it  somewhat  resembles  C.  Venus,  but  is  larger 
and  taller.  Flowers  wax-like  and  of  the  purest 
white,  with  a  few  very  minute  dark  dots  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  dorsal  sepal. 

Cirrhopetalurn  longissiinvm  (?). — Under  the 
above  name  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  showed  a 
most  elegant  Cirrhopetalum,  said  to  have  been 
imported  from  Java,  and  probably  nearest  to  the 
C.  grandiflora  of  Ceylon.  The  plant  bore  a  slen- 
der scape  surmounted  by  a  short  ra<:eme  of  seven 
flowers  arranged  almost  in  an  umbel,  and  grace- 
fully drooping,  each  being  about  9  inches  in 
length,  the  closely-approached  lateral  sepals  ter- 
minating in  slender  tails.  The  upper  sepal  is 
arched  over  the  lip,  white  with  purple  lines,  the 
small  petals  being  similarly  coloured.  Lateral 
sepals  white  with  rose  lines. 

Awards   of   Merit. 
.      Cattleya  Dircp.  su^Jfrba   (Vvlcan    x     Warsce- 
wirzli),    from    Lieut.-Col.    G.    L.    Holford. — A 
pretty    flower,    almost    wholly    of    a    deep    rosy- 
mauve,  the  lip  being  the  darker. 


Zyf/o-CoIax  Charles-worth'ti  ( Z.  Perrenond'ii 
X  C  jugosus),  from  ^Messrs.  Charlesworth  & 
Co. — A  good  dark  flower.  Sepals  and  petals 
clcsely  marked  with  purplish  chocolate.  Lip  vio- 
let with  white  margin. 

Lad  10- Cattleya  King  Manoel  (parentage  unre- 
corded), from  Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
Hopkins). — A  gorgeously-coloured  flower  and  a 
new  departure  in  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  bronzy  flame-red  on  a  gold  ground.  The 
base  of  the  lip  is  veined  with  vinous-purple;  the 
isthmus  bright  chrome-yellow ;  front  ruby-crim- 
son. 

BoiANic-iL  Certificate. 

Bulhr>phyUu)n  hiituin,  from  Gurney  Wilson, 
Esq.,  iiaywards  Heath. — A  singular  Burmese 
species  with  a  nodding  raceme  of  small  white, 
hairy  flowers. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committeer 

Present :  G.  Bunyaxd,  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  J.  Cheal,  P.  D.  Tuckett,  H.  S.  Rivers. 
W.  Poupart,  G.  Wythes,  0.  Thomas,  H.  Parr, 
A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Davis,  G.  Reynolds,  E.  Beckett, 
A.  Dean,  J.  Willard,  G.  Woodward,  G.  Hob- 
day, J.  Harrison,  and  H.  Markham. 

A  dish  of  rather  green,  medium-sized  Ribston 
Pippin  Apples,  gathered  from  a  tree  which 
originated  as  a  sucker  from  the  original  tree 
at  Kibston  Park,  was  shown  by  Major  J.  Dent 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  McClelland).  The  old  tree  was 
blown  down  early  in  the  19th  century,  and  from 
its  roots  sprang  a  sucker,  the  origin  of  the  tree 
now   fruiting. 

From  Mr.  GuMBLETON,  Belgrove,  Co.  Cork, 
came  fruits  of  a  brown  Walnut,  Juglans  ailanti- 
folia.  This  is  the  first  time  the  tree  has  fruited 
fur  30  years. 

P.  J.  Edmonds,  Esq.,  Woking,  sent  a  dish 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  Apples  grown  in  Hol- 
land. The  specimens  were  of  fair  size,  but 
lacked  the  finish  seen  in  English  fruits. 

The  most  interesting  collection  before  the  Com- 
mittee was  one  of  numerous  baskets  and  dishes 
of  Apples  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  Experi- 
mental Fruit  Farm,  Woburn,  Bedfordshire. 
These  fruits  were  sent  to  illustrate  results  ob- 
tained from  various  experiments  in  manuring, 
pruning,  tilling,  and  of  planting  in  grass- 
land. Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Gascoyne's  Scarlet 
Seedling,  fruits  were  shown  from  trees  grassed- 
down,  and  others  not  so  treated,  the  richest 
colour  was  found  on  the  grassed  trees,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  roots  had  been  kept  drier  and 
warmer  by  th^  grass  covering.  But  the  fruits 
from  the  non-grassed  trees  were  the  finest. 
Some  samples  of  Pea.sgood's  Nonesuch.  New 
Northern  Greening,  Golden  Noble,  and  Yellow 
Ingestre,  from  trees  growing  on  tilled  soil  for 
15  years,  were  generally  quite  small  for  the 
varieties.  Where  grassed-down  for  three  years, 
Peasgood's  Nonesuch  were  fairly  good,  the  rest 
being  small  and  poor.  Obviously,  the  Woburn 
soil  seems  unfitted,  or  is  naturally  too  poor,  for 
Apple  culture.  Weight  of  fruits  taken  from 
various  trees  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  grown  as 
dwarfs,  were  given  as  also  showing  the  effects 
of  root  pruning  one,  two,  three  and  four  years, 
and  various  other  experiments,  all  of  which  the 
Committee  regarded  as  of  no  value,  and  rather 
leading  to  the  retrogression  of  Apple  culture. 

Mes.srs.  W.  Seabrook  &  Sons,  Chelmsford, 
staged  a  collection  of  27  dishes  or  baskets  of 
Apples  and  Pears.  The  best  cooking  Apples  were 
Bismarck,  Warner's  King,  Royal  Jubilee. 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Peasgood's  Nonesuch.  Lord 
Derby,  and  The  Queen.  Amongst  dessert  varie- 
ties were  Allington  Pippin,  Lord  Burghley, 
Royal  Snow,  Ribston  Pippin,  Charles  Ross. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and  Gascoj'ne's  Scarlet 
Seedling.  Of  Pears  we  noticed  good  fruits  of 
Charles  Ernest,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Emile 
d'Heyst.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  &  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  a 
basket  of  the  new  and  delicious  Pear  Beurre 
de  Naghan,  and  also  a  basket  of  their  new  Apple 
Encore. 

I^Iessrs.  A.  Palmer  &  Co..  Florists,  Grosvenor 
Square.  London,  staged,  with  flowers,  though 
contrary  to  the  rules,  very  fair  samples  of  Alling- 
ton Pipnin,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Newton  Won- 
der and  Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apples ;  also 
Beurre  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Diel  and  Doyenne  du 
Comice  Pears. 

Competitive   Classes. 

In  the  class  for  three  dishes  of  dessert  and 
six  of  cooking  Apples,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by 


G.  D.  Williams,  Esq.,  Tring,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Gerrish),  with  superb  fruits.  His  des- 
sert varieties,  specially  fine  and  handsome,  were 
Charles  Ross,  Rival  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
The  culinary  sorts  were  Emperor  Alexander,. 
Gloria  Mundi,  Bismarck,  Prince  Albert,  Peas- 
good's Nonesuch,  and  Lord  Derby.  Sir  Marcus 
Samuel,  Maidstone  {gr.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bacon),  was. 
placed  2nd,  his  samples  being  also  excellent. 
Extra  prizes  were  awarded  to  C.  H.  Coombe, 
Esq.,  Cobham  Park,  Surrey  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Tidy),_ 
and  to  C.  Camm,  Esq.,  Welwyn,  Herts,  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Pateman).  There  were  eight  exhibits  in  this 
class. 

In  the  class  for  two  dishes  of  dessert  and  four 
of  cooking  Apples,  there  were  two  entries.  The 
exhibitor  in  one  case  made  a  mistake  in  setting 
up  two  dishes  of  Bramley's  Seedling,  although 
one  was  named  Beauty  of  Kent.  A  2nd  prize 
was  awarded  to  T.  Charlesworth,  Esq.,  Nut- 
field  Court,  Red  Hill  (gr.  Mr.  Herbert).  He  had 
moderate  samples  of  (dessert)  Blenheim  Pippin, 
and  Gravenstein,  and  (culinary)  Lurd  Derby,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Warner's  King,  and  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling. 

Messrs.  W.  Seabrook,  Chelmsford,  were  the 
only  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  traders  for  four- 
dishes  of  dessert,  and  eight  dishes  of  cooking. 
Apples,  getting  the  1st  prize  of  a  Silver-gilt 
Medal. 

The    Pear    classes    brought    some    fine    fi-uits,. 
especially   in   the  larger  class   for  seven  dessert 
and     two     cooking     varieties.     Mr.      A.      Tidy 
showed   very   fine   stewing   varieties   in   General    , 
Todleben,  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  and  (des-    |J 
sert)    Beurre    Diel,    Beurre    d'Anjou,    President    M 
Barabe,    Charles    Ernest,    Doyenne    du    Comice, 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Pitmaston  Duchess  p 
2nd,  Mr.  Bacon.    There  were  but  five  collections. 

In  the  class  for  six  dishes,  the  1st  prize  ex- 
hibit included  the  varieties  Charles  Ern-^-t. 
Alexander  Lucas,  Josephine  des  Malines,  Emiie 
d'Heyst,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Catillac  but 
the  exhibitor's  name  cannot  be  given,  as  the 
card  had  disappeared.  2nd,  Viscount  Enfield^ 
Wrotham  Park,  Middlesex  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Mark- 
ham),  who  had  good  fruits  of  Duchess.  Duron- 
deau,  Soldat  d'Laboureur,  Glou  Morceau,  and; 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  In  this  class  Mr.  Allan, 
of  Gunton  Park,  staged  some  of  the  finest  fruits, 
but  he  was  disqualified  for  staging  Beurre  Die! 
as  a  stewing  Pear.  He  was  awarded  an  extra 
prize.     There  were  five  exhibits  in  this  class. 

Scientific  Committee. 

November  9. — Pre.sent  :  E.  A.  Bowles,  M.A.,, 
F.E.S.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair),  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe, 
A.  W  Hill,  R.  A.  Rolfe,  W.  E.  Ledger,  W.  Hales^ 
J.  Douglas,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  sec). 

Variation  in  hlue  Primroses. — From  the  gar- 
den of  Sir  Arthur  Hort,  Bart.,  came  red  flowers- 
of  Primroses  which  in  the  spring  bear  blue 
flowers.  It  was  suggested  that  the  change  may 
be  due  to  the  cell  sap  being  acid  in  reaction 
instead  of  alkaline,  owing,  perhaps,  to  some 
variation  in  external  conditions  such  as  tem- 
perature. Attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that, 
several  Primulas  had  varied  in  the  same- 
directions  as  P.  sinensis,  particularly  noting 
the  fimbriation  of  the  edges  of  the  petals 
which  occurred  in  P.  obconica,  P.  japonica, 
P.  Sieboldii,  and  now  in  P.  x  Kewensis. 
He  enquired  whether  any  member  of  the 
Committee  had  noticed  similar  variations  in  the 
common  Primrose,  P.  acaulis.  Mr.  Chittenden 
said  he  had  once  seen  a  plant  with  the  edges 
both  of  the  petals  and  sepals  much  cut  in  a  cot- 
tage garden  at  Chelmsford,  but  no  other  member 
of  the  Committee  had  noticed  any.  Mr.  Doug- 
las and  Mr.  Fraser  pointed  out  that  if  seed- 
lings showed  signs  of  roughness  at  the  edges  of 
the  petals  they  would  be  discr.rded  immediately 
by  florists,  and  no  record  would  be  kept.  The 
Committee  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  instances  ot 
parallel  variations  in  different  species  of  Primula 
under  either  natural  conditions  or  when  culti- 
vated. For  instance,  double  forms  of  P.  acau- 
lis are  well  known  in  gardens,  but  appear  to  be 
very  rare  wild,  and  there  seems  to  be  only  one 
record  of  their  being  raised  from  seed  (by  Mr. 
Murray  Thomson,  in  lift.),  while  doubling  of  a 
similar  nature  has  occurred   in  P.   sinensis. 

Scilla  social  is. — Mr.  W.  E.  Ledoer  showed 
a  specimen  of  this  uncommon  Natal  plant,  flower- 
ing profusely.  It  was  figured  by  the  late  i\lr. 
Wilson  Saunders  in  Frfugin  in  Bofo  n  n  iiu/n . 
t.   180,  and  the  present  plant  appeared  to  be  .ss. 
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direct  descendant  of  the  plant  originally  figured. 
When  treated  liberally,  it  appear?  to  increase 
fairly  rapidly,  though  slow  to  grow  when  starved, 
numerous  plants  forming  around  the  central  one. 

Frost,  plant  injured  hy. — Mr.  J.  Fraszr 
showed  specimens  to  illustrate  the  damage  done 
by  frost  acting  under  varying  conditions,  e.g., 
Bracken  growing  in  the  open  (near  London)  be- 
came quite  black,  while  under  an  Oak  tree  it 
remained  green.  Solanum  nigrum  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  extent  to  which  individuals 
suffered,  the  pernicious  weed,  Galinsuga  parvi- 
folia,  originally  from  Peru,  now  too  common  in 
market  gardens  in  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  was 
blackened  by  4°  to  5°  of  frost,  while  Chrysanthe- 
mum frutescens  from  the  Canaries  was  unin- 
jured. While  Datura  Stramonium  was  killed, 
its  fruits  were  unmjured,  and  it  persists  as  a 
weed  in  this  country  partly  on  this  account,  but 
also  because  the  seeds  from  any  particular  pod 
do  not  all  germinate  in  the  same  season. 

Malformed  Orchids.— Mr.  G.  Wilson,  F.L.S., 
showed  malformed  Lycaste  Skinneri,  Odonto- 
glossum  and  Cattleyas,  upon  which  Mr.  Rolfe. 
who  examined  them,  reported  as  follows: — "The 
flower  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  has  a  free,  dark  purple 
filament,  ^  inch  long,  opposite  to  one  of  the 
side  lobes  of  the  lip,  and  as  the  latter  has  lost 
its  colour  and  become  like  the  petals  in  texture, 
it  is  an  evident  case  of  replacement.  There  are 
three  flowers  of  Cattleya  labiata,  one  in  which 
the  lip  has  reverted  to  a  simple  petal,  giving  a 
regular  perianth,  while  the  column  is  straight 
and  has  an  additional  perfect  anther,  showing 
that  one  side  lobe  of  the  lip  has  been  developed 
as  an  anther,  while  the  other  has  been  suppressed. 
In  a  second  flower  the  sepals  have  become  petal- 
like in  shape  and  colour.  In  the  third  flower 
there  are  two  sepals,  two  petals,  and  a  slender 
column  and  anther,  the  lip  being  totally  sup- 
pressed, and  the  flower  dimerous.  The  other  is 
a  three-flowered  inflorescence  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  in  which  the  column  is  abortive  in  each 
case,  and  the  lip  rather  full,  though  otherwise 
normal." 

Trifolium  hybiidum  ma/fonnrd. — Mr.  H.  T. 
Ctjssow,  of  the  Central  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa,  Canada,  sent  some  specimens  of  Tri- 
folium hybridum,  which  were  sent  to  the  botani- 
cal division  of  the  Experimental  Farms,  Ottawa, 

1  )ntario,  Canada,  by  a  farmer  whose  crop  showed  a 
peculiar  development  throughout.  The  heads  were 
produced  in  axillary,  compound,  long,  peduncled 
umbels.  The  umbels  measured  from  :^  to  1  inch 
in  breadth  and  were  8  to  26  rayed.  The  pedicels 
were  from  2  to  4  mm.  long,  flattened,  and  1  mm. 
broad.  Involucre  none,  or  reduced  to  several 
scale-like  bracts,  1  mm.  long,  acutely  linear;  in- 
volucel,    scale-like,    membraneous    bracts    1^-    to 

2  mm.  long,  umbellets  6  to  12  flowered.  The 
flowers,  unfortunately,  could  not  be  examined,  as 
they  had  not  sufficiently  developed.  Any 
botanist  might  have  been  puzzled  to  identify  the 
])lant  if  the  inflorescences  only  had  been  sent. 
The  plant  at  first  sight  looked  more  like  an 
umbelliferous  than  a  leguimiDous  plant. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 
Natural  Inclusion  of  Stone  in  Woody  Tissue. 

November  4. — Mr.  Cecil  Carus-Wilson, 
F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  specimens  and  lan- 
tern-slides, showing  the  natural  inclusion  of 
stones  in  woody  tissue.  He  said:  About  twenty- 
three  years  ago  a  gravel-pit  was  started  in  the 
valley-gravels  occurring  between  'Syndale  and 
Newnham,  some  three  miles  froni  Faversham,  in 
Kent.  Part  of  a  wood,  chiefly  Oak  trees,  covered 
the  deposit ;  as  the  work  progressed  these  were 
felled,  and  the  stumps  and  roots  dislodged. 

The  gravel  consists  of  subangular,  water-worn 
flints,  large  nodules  les.-*  worn,  and  occasional 
blocks  of  Sarsen-stone ;  the  whole  being  mixed 
with  flint  grit  and  quartzose  sand,  and  forming 
;i  tompact  and  somewhat  coherent  mass.  Several 
I'alteoiithic  implements  and  part  of  a  skull  of 
Hos  longifrons  have  been  found  in  the  deposit. 

The  roots  and  stumps  referred  to  were  distri- 
buted promiscuously  over  the  surface  of  tlie 
qround  as  the  gravel  in  which  they  were  em- 
hcdded  was  removed.  The  work  of  excavating 
:cased  in  this  particular  part  of  the  valley  about 
ti'U  years  ago.  so  tlie  roots  still  remaining  have 
been  exposed  for  that  length  of  time,  the  others 
liaving  been  cut  up  for  fuel  by  the  cottagers 
in  the  neighbourhood. 


Most  of  those  now  found  there  were  left  in- 
tact because  of  the  large  number  of  stones  en- 
closed in  the  wood.  Not  only  did  these  resist 
the  work  of  saw  and  axe,  but  when  burnt  they 
burst  asunder  with  considerable  force,  becoming 
a  source  of  danger  to  those  within  range  of  the 
flying  fragments. 

The  stones  are  actually  embedded  in  the  solid 
Oak.  and  not  merely  included  within  forked  por- 
tions which  may  have  growii  together  subse- 
quently. The  tissue  of  the  wood  appears  to  have 
grown  around  the  stones  and  enveloped  them, 
indicating  that  the  process  was  carried  on  under 
conditions  of  considerable  pressure.  There  arc 
dozens  of  stones  embedded  in  some  of  these 
roots,  or  snags,  so  that  the  substance  might  be 
described  as  "a  conglomerate  formed  of  flints 
enclosed  in  a  woody  matrix." 

The  examples  at  Syndale  are,  however,  as  far 
as  I  know,  unique,  and  if  trees  can  enclose  stones 
in  such  quantities,  and  retain  them  within  their 
substance  so  tenaciously,  \^e  have  transporting 
agents  capable,  under  certain  conditions,  of  dis- 
tributing terrigenous  material  over  sea-beds  to 
an  extent  not  hitherto  appreciated. 

Leaf-buds  Replacing  Flowerbuds  in 
Heather. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Rendle,  F.R.S.,  showed  a  specimen 
of  Heather  (Erica  cinerea)  found  near  Axminster 
in  which  the  flowers  were  replaced  by  dark  red 
leaf-buds  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  flowers. 
One  side,  or  about  half  of  a  clump  of  Heather, 
was  affected  ;  the  other  side  bore  normal  flowers 
and  the  two  sorts  were  not  mixed.  The  red  leaf- 
buds,  which  occupy  the  position  of  flowers,  con- 
sist each  of  a  number  of  short,  strongly  ascend- 
ing leaves  closely  arranged  in  superposed  whorls 
of  four;  the  four  lines  have  often  a  strong 
spiral  twist  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bud.  The 
leaf  arrangement  therefore  resembles  that  of  the 
flower,  not  of  the  foliage  leaves,  which  are  in 
whorls  of  tliree.  The  leaves  of  these  special  buds 
also  differ  in  form  from  the  foliage  leaves  in  that 
they  are  upwardly  concave  with  a  bluntly  keeled 
back,  recalling  the  sepals  of  a  typical  flower. 
They  are  32  or  more  in  number,  and  thus  con- 
siderably outnumber  the  parts  of  a  typical  flower 
(24  including  bracteoles).  The  tip  of  the  bud 
was  always  damaged,  but  in  many  of  those 
examined  a  shrivelled  or  more  or  less  mis-shapen 
pistil  or  its  parts  were  present,  and  sometimes 
below  this  semifoliaceous  stamens  were  found. 
Tlie  appearance  suggested  insect  injury,  but  Mr. 
C.  0.  Waterhouse  was  unable  to  find  any  animal 
organism;  he  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
appearance  suggested  the  work  of  a  Thytoptu-s. 
which  in  the  normal  course  of  events  would  have 
already  deserted  the  buds.  Dr.  Rendle  has, 
however^  been  able  to  find  no  record  of  Phytop- 
tus  in  connection  with  our  Heather.  The  speci- 
men is  of  interest  as  resembling  a  teratological 
form  of  Erica  cinerea  described  by  Maxime  Cornu 
in  1879,  where  the  flowers  were  replaced  by  vege- 
tative buds  apparently  very  similar  in  appearance 
to  those  on  our  specimens,  but  in  which  the 
arrangement  of  the  foliage  leaves  was  maintained 
'the  leaves  being  in  rows  of  six),  while  the  bud 
contained  no  trace  of  floral  organs  or  of  damage 
by  any  animal  organisms. 

A  discussion  followed  in  which  the  following 
engaged  :--,Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  Dr.  0.  Stapf,  and 
the  President;  Dr.  Rendle  leplying. 

Prof.  H.  H.  W.  Pevrson,  Sc.D.,  F.L.S.,  then 
gave  a  lecture,  illustrated  by  a  long  series  of 
lantern-slides,  entitled — '*  Types  of  the  Vegeta- 
tion of  Busbmanland,  Namaqualand,  Damaraland, 
and  South  Angola  (A  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Percy  Sladen  Memorial  Expedition  in  South- 
West  Africa,  1908-1909)." 


SHEFFIELD    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMiiER  12. — This  aiituial  show  was  held  in 
the  spacious  Corn  Exchange,  and  made  a  very 
imposing  display.  The  classes  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum groups  were  omitted  from  the  schedule 
owing  to  lack  of  support  in  recent  year.<.  An 
endeavour,  liowever.  is  being  made  to  replace 
the  class  by  providing  space  on  the  stage.';  fur 
Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants. 

In  the  cla.'^s  for  four  vases  of  large-flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Lieut. -Col.  Beech, 
Drandon  Hall,  Coventry  (gr.  Mr.  E.  J.  Brooks), 
'\<in  the  1st  prize  easily  with  magnificent  blooms 
nf  Lady  Talbot,  President  Viger,  John  Peed, 
and  F.  S.  ValUs.     The  blooms  of  this  last-named 


variety  formed  the  outstanding  feature  of  this 
class. 

Only  three  exhibits  were  staged  in  the  class  for 
two  vases  of  Incurved  blooms.  With  five  beau- 
tifully compact  blooms  of  C.  H.  Curtis  and  Mrs. 
G.  Hifnn,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  44,  Cathays 
Terrace,  Cardiff,  was  awarded  the  premier  posi- 
tion. Lieut. -Col.  Beech  won  in  the  class  for 
one  vase  of  a  yellow  Japanese  Chrysanthemum, 
his  vase  of  F.  S.  Vallis  being  of  very  high 
quality.  For  six  vases  of  Incurved  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Mr.  G.  W.  Drake  won  the  l.st  prize  with 
fine  blooms  of  G.  F.  Evans  and  May  Phillips. 
In  the  similar  class  for  six  vases  of  large- 
flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Lieut. -Col. 
Beech  again  secured  the  Ist  prize,  his  blooms 
of  Lady  Talbot  and  F.  S.  Vallis  being  par- 
ticularly fine.  One  exhibit  in  this  class  included 
a  vase  of  the  variety  Magnificent,  the  dark  red 
petals  and  bronze  undershading  of  which  shone 
out   conspicuously. 

In  the  class  for  12  Incurved  blooms  shown  on 
boards  Mr.  Drake  was  placed  1st  with  flowers  of 
rather  uneven  size,  but  all  showing  excellent 
culture.  For  12  Japanese  blooms  shown  on 
boards  Lieut.-Col.  Beech  was  1st,  whieh 
position  he  cerlainly  deserved,  although  one 
bloom  of  John  Peed,  with  rather  a  poor  centre, 
detracted  somewhat  from  the  otherwise  perfect 
exhibit.  Splendour  was  here  represented  by  a 
magnificent   bloom. 

Collections  of  Fruit. — Out  of  five  exhibitors 
G.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Howden,  E.  Yorks.  (gr.  Mr. 
A  Blakey),  was  awarded  the  1st  position  with 
some  fine  fruit  of  Gros  Colman  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  Grapes,  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
Reurre  Clairgeau  Pears,  and  Worcester  Pearmain 
and  Blenheim  Pippin  Apples. 

For  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons'  special  prize  for 
a  collection  of  vegetables,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Welbeck,  AVorksop  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Gibson),  was 
placed  1st. 

The  district  classes  were  all  well  represented, 
and  some  fine  plants  and  blooms  were  staged. 
Indeed,  the  long  tables  of  varied  colours  were 
thg  best  we  have  seen  at  Sheffield. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibitors  were 
Messrs.  Artindale  &  Son,  INIessrs.  Hiram  Shaw 
&  Son,  Messrs.  Seagrave  &  Co.,  W.  Woolman, 
and  Messrs.  Upstone. 


DUNFERMLINE    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  12,  13. — This  show  was  superior  to 
the  one  held  last  year.  The  Chrysanthemum 
blooms  were  the  best  ever  seen  at  a  Dunfermline 
show.  The  principal  class  waa  for  18  bloom.*^ 
uf  Japanese  varieties.  Mr  Dan  Carmichael. 
Stirling,  led  with  a  grand  exhibit;  2nd,  Mr. 
Jas.  Proctor,  Dunfermline.  Messrs.  J.  Proc- 
tor. J.  Laing.  D.  CarmicH'VEl,  J.  W^aldie,  and 
J.  Brown  led  in  the  other  classes  for  cut  blooms. 

Pot  plants,  as  usual,  were  a  strong  feature, 
but,  owing  to  a  change  of  date — the  show  was. 
held  a  fortnight  earlier  than  originally  arranged — 
the  blooms  were  scarcely  developed.  Messrs.  J. 
Reiu  and  Neil  McLean,  both  of  Dunfermline, 
shared  the  leading  honours  in  this  section. 

The  vegetable  classes  were  strongly  contested. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Boquhan,  led  with  a  fine  collection, 
liaving  good  Celery,  Leeks,  Beet  and  Potatos ; 
2nd,  Mr.  W'ALniE,  Dollarbeg. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Campbell  and  Jas.  Curuie  were 
the  most  successful  exhibitors  of  floral  dettjia- 
lions,  also  bouquets,  sprays,  baskets,  and  other 
works  of  floral  art. 

Amongst  non-competitive  exhibits  Messrs.  \^'M. 
Drummond  &.  Sons,  Stirling,  exhibited  some  ex- 
cellent Apples  and  Pears  in  more  than  60  varie- 
ties. 

WINCHESTER    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  16,  17. — An  exceedingly  fine  dis- 
play was  seen  in  the  Guildhall,  Winchester,  on 
these  dates,  the  occasion  being  the  twenty-seventh 
autumn  exhibition  of  the  society.  Nowhere  thi.>? 
year  has  keener  competition  taken  place  in  the 
various  classes  .set  apart  for  cut  blooms,  the 
ijuality  of  the  exhibits  being  exceptionally  good. 
Chrysanthemum  plants,  as  well  as  groups  of 
miscellaneous  plants  arranged  for  effect,  were 
'.\.\ao  well  shown.  Vegetables  were  a  notable 
leaturo.  The  arrangements  were  of  the  bc«t. 
Mr.  Chaloner  Shenton,  lion,  secretai  v.  aided  by 
his  assistant,  Mr.  A.  K.  Saunders,  and  tlie  stag- 
iuL'  manaL^er,  Mr.  Axford,  behig  rcsponsibJ** 
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Plants. — Groups  of  Chrysanthemuma  ar- 
ranged in  a  space  of  8  feet  by  7  feet  were  staged 
by  five  exhibitors.  Mr.  M.  Hodgson,  Morton 
House,  Kingsworthy  (gr.  Mr.  A.  J.  Marsh),  won 
the  1st  prize  easily  with  plants  carrying  high- 
quality  blooms  and  good  foliage ;  2nd,  C.  R. 
SCHWERDT,  Esq.,  Old  Alresford  House  (gr.  Mr. 
A.  Mackay),  with  dwarf  plants  having  slightly 
smaller  blooms. 

This  society  gives  much  encouragement  to  the 
growing  of  plant*:  suitable  for  conservatory  de- 
coration, i.e.,  plants  that  are  dwarf,  possess 
good  foliage,  and  carry  specimen  blooms.  They 
are  grown  in  pots,  which  must  not  exceed  9^ 
inches  in  diameter.  In  the  class  for  nine  dis- 
tinct plants  there  were  three  entries.  J.  A. 
Fort,  Esq.,  69,  Kingsgate  Street,  Winchester  {gr. 
Mr.  G.  Cousens),  was  awarded  the  1st  prize  for 
dwarf  plants  of  such  varieties  as  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Niveum,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  I\lrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  and 
Embleme  Poitevine,  each  furnished  with  about 
eight  high-class  blooms.  Colonel  F.  A.  Dickens, 
Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  G.  Adams),  was  a  close  2nd. 

In  a  similar  class  for  white  and  yellow  varie- 
ties there  were  again  three  competitors,  and 
]\Ir.  Fort  excelled  with  choice  >-Iants  of  F.  S. 
Vallis.  Niveum,  Embleme  Poitevine,  C.  H.  Cur- 
tis, Mrs.  Judson  and  Mme.  Oberther.  Colonel 
Dickens   again   followed   closely. 

In  a  local  class  for  six  similar  plants,  Mr.  E. 
Yarrow,  38,  North  Walls,  Winchester,  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize,  having  freely -flowered 
specimens  of  popular  varieties. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  effect  on  the  floor,  A.  G.  Ralli,  Esq.,  Twy- 
ford  Lodge,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Hughes),  was 
1st  with  a  pleasing  arrangement  of  Orchids,  Cro- 
tons,  Ferns,  &c.  ;  2nd.  F.  Birch,  Esq.,  Clovelly. 
Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Long) :  in  the  centre  cf 
this  group  was  a  Palm  much  too  large  for  the 
position. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  leading  class  was  for  56 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties. 
The  best  of  six  exhibits  was  shown  by  E. 
MoCATTA,  Esq.,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Steven- 
son), who  had  choice  examples,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing were  noteworthy:  Lady  Talbot.  Purity, 
Leigh  Park  Wonder,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Duchess 
of  ^Sutherland.  J.  H.  Silsburv,  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Vallis,  Edith  Jameson,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Faulkner,  Mrs.  C.  Penford,  Maud  JefFeries, 
Mme.  P.  Radaelli,  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Totty. 
2nd,  C.  A.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Frensham 
Place,  Farnham  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Moore) ;  3rd,  B. 
Hankey,  Esq.,  Fetcham  Park,  Leatherhead.  (gr. 
Mr.  W.  Higgs).  The  2nd  and  3rd  prize  groups 
were  very  close  in  point  of  merit.  Four  growers 
entered  in  a  class  for  24  Japanese  blooms  ih  not 
fewer  than  18  varieties.  Major  Wyndham 
Pain,  Bransgore  House,  Christchurch  (gr.  Mr. 
H.  Lloyd),  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor, 
and  Captain  AVeiner  was  placed  2nd. 

Japanese  varieties  in  vases  made  a  fine  show 
arranged  on  a  low  table  down  the  centre  of  the 
hall.  For  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each 
sort,  there  were  six  competitors.  Mr.  Mocatt.\ 
won  easily  with  high-quality  blooms,  having 
Lady  Talbot.  Mrs.  G.  Mileham,  Algernon 
Davis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  F.  S.  Vallis,  and 
Edith  Jameson  ;  2nd,  Mr.   H.  Lloyd. 

Incurved  varieties  were  very  good.  For 
36  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than  two  dozen  sorts, 
there  were  four  entrants.  Mr.  B.  Hankey  easily 
secured  the  premier  place  with  large,  well-fin- 
ished examples  of  Clara  Wells.  Embleme  Poite 
vine,  Mrs.  E.  Denyer,  Daisy  Southam,  Butter- 
cup, Frank  Triston,  Le  Peyson,  W.  Higgs, 
Triomphe  de  Montbrun,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.  Pas- 
coe,  Godfrey's  Eclipse,  and  Mrs.  J.  Wynne. 
Mr.  Mattitew  Hodgson  was  a  good  2nd  with 
slightly  smaller  blooms;  and  Lord  Asheurton. 
The  Grange,  Alresford  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Garratt),  was 
placed  3rd. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms,  in  not  fewer  than 
12  varieties,  W.  Garton,  Esq.,  Salisbury  Court 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  Edwards),  excelled  ;  A.  P.  Ralli, 
Esq.,  Twyford  Lodge,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  J. 
Hughes),  being  2nd. 

Single-flowered  varieties  made  a  great  show. 
For  six  bunches,  distinct,  noi  lisbudded.  W.  H. 
Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  House,  Bishop's  Wal- 
tham  (gr.  Mr.  EUwood),  won  with  full-sized 
bunches  of  good  blooms,  well  displayed.  Rou- 
pell  Beauty,  Edith  Pagram,  Eureka,  Mrs.  E. 
Roberts  and  Crown  Jewel  were  very  fine  j  2nd, 
A.  P.  Ralli,  Esq. 


Mr.  A.  E.  T.-VYLOU,  3,  Hillside  Terrace,  W^in- 
chester,  had  the  best  six  bunches  of  decorative 
varieties  in  bunches  not  disbudded,  among  nine 
exhibitors.  F.  C.  Birch,  Esq..  Clovelly,  Christ- 
church  Road,  Winchester  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Long),  was 
second    with    smaller    bunches. 

Exhibits  of  fruit  were  numerous.  W.  H. 
]Myers,  Esq.,  won  the  1st  prize  for  two  bunche» 
of  black  Grapes,  with  long,  tapering  bunches  of 
Mrs.  Pince. 

Lord  Swaythling,  South  Stoneham  House, 
Southampton  (gr.  jMr.  T.  Hall),  showed  the  best 
white  Grapes,  having  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  also  won  the  1st  prizes  offered  for  three 
varietits  of  dessert  Apples,  for  culinary  Apples, 
and  for  three  varieties  of  Pears. 

In  the  vegetable  classes  W.  H.  Myers,  Esq., 
won  the  two  chief  prizes  offered  by  Messrs. 
Sutton  &  Sons  and  .Messrs.  Toogood's. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. — A  gold  medal 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  S.  Bide  &  Sons,  Alma 
Nursery,  Farnham,  for  a  display  of  floral  de- 
signs, and  a  similar  award  was  made  to  Messrs. 
HiLLiER  &  Son,  AVinchester,  for  exhibits  of 
Apples,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants. 


CARDIFF   AND    COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL. 

November  17. — This  society,  having  decided 
some  time  ago  to  justify  its  name  and  existence 
by  doing  something  more  than  merely  holding 
an  annual  flower  show,  has  arranged  to  give  a 
series  of  lectures  on  horticultural  subjects  in 
Cardiff  during  the  present  winter.  The  first  of 
these  lectures  was  given  on  the  above  dat-e 
at  the  Y.:\LC.A.  Hall,  when  Mr.  S.  T.  Wright 
gave  a  very  interesting  address  on  the  Wisley 
Gardens.  A  large  and  appreciative  audience 
was  present,  and  was  presided  over  by 
Mr.  W.  Treseder,  the  chairman  of  the  Cardiff 
Horticultural  Society.  The  lecture  was  illus- 
trated by  a  fine  set  of  lantern  slides,  which 
depicted  the  beautits  of  the  wild  and  aquatic 
gardens.  ilr.  Wright  incidentally  referred 
during  the  course  of  his  lecture  to  the  great 
generosity  of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hanbury,  whose 
love  for  gardening  and  appreciation  of  the  work 
carried  on  by  the  R.H.S.  resulted  in  his  pre- 
senting Wisley  Gardens  to  that  Society  when 
it  was  in  great  need  of  a  suitable  ground. 

The  lecturer  pointed  out  the  plants  of  greatest 
interest  in  each  picture,  and.  while  doing  so, 
imparted  much  useful  information  regarding 
their  treatment  and  culture.  Some  of  the  most 
noteworthy  pictures  were  those  of  Wistaria  multi- 
juga,  Cerasus  sinensis  var.  pendula  (Prunus 
Cham^cerasus  var.  pendula),  stated  to  be  about 
40  feet  high ;  Alnus  glutinosa  var.  imperialis, 
which  was  described  as  being  one  <3i  the  best 
and  fastest-growing  trees  suitable  for  water-side 
planting ;  also  masses  of  Iris  Ksempferi  and  Water 
Lilies.  The  lecturer  ascribed  the  success 
achieved  in  the  culture  of  Water  Lilies  at  W^is- 
ley  to  the  fact  that,  once  they  have  become  estab- 
lished, the  water  is  lowered  in  the  ponds  every 
year  or  two,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  crowns 
removed,  thus  giving  plenty  of  room  for  the  re- 
maining ones  to  develop. 


YORK    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

November  17,  18,  19. — The  30th  autumn  show 
was  held  in  the  exhibition  building  on  these 
dates.  In  some  respects  the  exhibition  was 
superior  to  those  of  recent  years,  and  especially 
was  this  noticed  in  the  classes  for  cut  blooms. 
Groups  showed  a  decided  falling  off  in  point  of 
merit,  probably  owing  to  the  prizes  being  re- 
duced. At  these  autumn  shows  the  public,  as 
well  as  exhibitors,  are  yearning  yearly  for  greater 
variety — a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  ! 

Plants. — There  was  only  one  entry  in  a  class 
for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  for 
effect.  The  exhibitor  was  Mr.  J.  W\  Hield, 
Acomb,  York,  an  amateur  grower,  but  who  is 
nevertheless  a  proficient  cultivator.  His  group 
contained  dwarf  plants,  each  carrying  good 
blooms. 

Pillar  groups.  17  feet  high,  of  decorative  Chry- 
santhemums, interspersed  with  foliage  plants, 
made  a  pleasing  feature  arranged  down  the  sides 
of  the  large  hall.  Mr.  G.  Cottam.  Alma  Gar- 
dens, Cottingham,  Hull,  easily  won  the  1st  prize 
with  well-grown  plants  of  a  bright  character, 
effectively  arranged ;  2nd,  Mr.  J.  Key,  Clifton 
Nursery,  York. 


For  a  pillar  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  the 
base,  6  feet  high,  to  be  fiunished  with  ChrysaJi- 
themums  and  the  remainder  to  be  decorated  with 
other  plants,  five  growers  competed.  Mr.  F. 
H.  Ward,  Seacroft  Nursery,  York,  was  placed 
1st  with  a  bright  display  of  small-flowered  varie- 
ties arranged  tastefully  with  well-growu  foliage 
plants ;  2nd,   Mr.   Cottam. 

Cut  Blooms. — The  leading  class  was  for  35 
Japanese  blooms  in  not  fewer  than  24  varieties. 
Nine  groups  were  staged,  h..  James,  Esq.,  Coton. 
House,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Chandler),  showed 
a  trifle  the  best,  and  was  awarded  the  1st  prize. 
He  staged  heavy,  somewhat  irregular  blossoms, 
the  best  being  Ladv  Talbot,  F.  S"  Vallis,  Splen- 
dour, Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  J.  Lock,  0.  H.  Brom- 
head,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  Mme  P.  Radaelli,  Edith 
Jameson,  and  Reginald  "Vallis ;  2nd,  Lord 
Howard  de  W\a.lden,  Audley  End.  Saffron  Wal- 
den  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Vert).  This  exhibitor  showed  a 
remarkable  bloom  of  iliss  Hilda  Rowley ;  Mrs. 
W.  Knox,  J.  H.  Doyle,  and  Mme.  P.  Radaelli 
were  also  noteworthy ;  3rd,  the  Marquis  of 
Northampton,  Castle  Ashbv  (gr.  Mr.  A.  R. 
Seai-le). 

In  the  class  for  three  blooms,  each  of  four 
varieties,  five  competed.  The  best  dozen,  a  very 
fine  lot,  was  contributed  from  the  gardens  of  Lord 
FeversH-A-M,  Duncombe  Park,  Helmslev  (gr.  Mr. 
D.  Williams).  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,'  Reginald 
Vallis,  J.  H.  Silsbury,  and  F.  S.  Vallis  were  the 
varieties  staged.  Mr.  \\ .  Icgulden,  Lock's  Hill 
Nurseries,  Frome,  was  placed  2nd.  Mr.  Iggulden 
was  successful  in  securing  the  1st  prize  offered 
for  three  blooms  each,  of  a  white  and  a  yellow 
variety. 

Incurved  varieties  were  well  shown.  For  12 
blooms  in  not  fewer  than  six  varieties  six  exhibits 
were  staged,  the  Marquis  of  Northajipton  gain- 
ing the  premier  award  with  medium-sized  well- 
finished  examples  of  popular  varieties.  Baron  de 
Forest,  Londesborough  Park,  Market  Weighton 
(gr.  Mr.  J.  McPherson),  was  second  with  smaller 
specimens. 

The  r^Iarquis  of  Northampton  also  won  for  six 
blooms  of  Incurveds,   with  neat  examples. 

Single-flowered  varieties  in  vases  each  contain- 
ing three  sprays  of  six  varieties  were  shown  by 
seven  entrants.  Mrs.  Gittch,  Holgate  Lodge, 
York  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Everard),  was  1st  with  such. 
varieties  as  Altrincham  (yellow),  Mrs.  E.  Roberts,, 
and  Metta..  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Fitzwilliam,  W^ig- 
ginthorpe,  York  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Alderman),  was  2nd 
with  an  almost  equally  good  exhibit. 

For  12  varieties  of  any  decorative  sorts,  three 
sprays  of  each  variety,  there  was  a  spirited  com- 
petition. !Mr.  F.  Styan.  Rawcliffe  Lane,  York, 
was  1st  with  good  bunches  of  such  varieties  as 
Bessie  Chapman.  Mary  Richardson,  La  Triom- 
phante.  Soliel  d'Octobre,  and  Source  d'Or.  2nd, 
the  Hon.   H.  W.  Fitzwilliam. 

Amateurs  were  few  in  number  in  both  the  plant 
and  the  cut  bloom  clashes.  Mr.  Hield  secured 
the  premier  prizes  in  both  sections. 

Besides  Chrysanthemums  there  were  exhibits 
of  floral  designs,  fruits,  and  vegetables. 

A  Gold  Medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Clibran 
&  Sons,  Altrincham,  Cheshire,  for  a  non-competi- 
tive exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums  and  collection 
of  vegetables.  A  Silver-gilt  !Medal  to  Messrs.  J. 
Backhouse  &  Son.  York,  for  exhibits  of  Apples, 
flowering  plants,  and  floral  decoration,  and  a 
First-class  Certificate  to  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Shrimp- 
ton  Gardens,  for  Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  John 
Cumberland,  Japanese  Incurved,  yellow  bloom 
suffused  with  bronze. 


MANCHESTER    ROYAL    BOTANICAL. 

November  18,  19,  20.— This  Society  held  a 
Chrysanthemum  show  in  the  Ball  Room  of  the 
White  City  on  these  dates.  The  exhibition  was 
a  good  one,  the  blooms  being  of  excellent  quality. 

Chry.'ianthemums  in  pots,  however,  were  hardly 
up  to  the  average.  James  Brown,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. 
J.  Smith,  as  usual  took  the  place  of  honour  in 
the  class  for  nine  plants  in  which  Mme. 
Ferlat  and  Souvenir  de  W.  Clibran  were  con- 
spicuous. The  other  prize  winners  in  this  class 
were  J.  Royle,  Esq..  Sale,  and  L.  Breslauree, 
Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Siddall).  ^Ir.  Brown  also  ex- 
celled in  the  class  for  six  plants  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums.  Messrs.  J.  Royle  and  G.  Wild 
following,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  also  1st  for  six 
Pompons,  A.  R.  Kelly,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Brockle- 
hurst),  being  2nd.  Mr.  Brown  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor in  the  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants:   he  showed   Phoenix  Palms  splendidly. 
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Cut  Blooms. — For  24  Incurved,  and  24 
Japanese  blooms  Sir  W.  H.  T.^te,  Bart.  (gr.  Jlr. 
G.  Haigh),  won  the  1st  prize,  having  many 
noteworthy  blooms,  the  chief  varieties  being 
(Japanese)"  F.  S.  Vallis,  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller,  JIary 
Inglis,  Leigh  Park  Wonder,  Mme.  P.  Eadaelli, 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Lopes,  and  Jlrs.  Barkley ;  (In- 
curved) Buttercup,  Miss  F.  Ashworth,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Amber  Gem,  G.  F.  Evans,  Clara  Wells, 
Daisy  Southam,  and  Romance,  "nd,  Pantia 
Ralli,  Esq.,  Epsom  (gr.  IMr    G.  Hunt). 

For  36  miscellaneous  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums Jlr.  G.  Haigh  again  t«ok  the  lead,  his 
Anemone-flowered  Descartes  and  refle.xed  Culling- 
fordii  being  very  good.  Lieut. Col.  J.  B.  CiAS- 
KELL,  Woolton  (gr.   Jlr.  J.   Stoney),  followed. 

The  best  e.xhibit  of  36  Japanese  blooms  was 
showin  by  E.  Mocatta,  Esq.,  Addlestone  (gr.  Mr. 
T.  Stevenson),  who  showed  blooms  of  splendid 
colour,  the  finest  blooms  being  F.  S.  Vallis, 
Purity,  Algernon  Davis,  Master  James,  and  Lady 
Talbot.  2nd,  Lady  Ashburton,  Romsev  (gr. 
Mr.    G.    Hall).  ^    ^^ 

For  18  Japanese  blooms  the  prize-winners  were 
Messrs.  T.  Stevenson,  W.  Iggulden,  Frome,  and 
G.  Hall  in  the  order  of  their  names  ;  whilst  for 
12  blooms  the  1st  and  2iid  prizes  went  to  Messrs. 
T.  Stevenson  and  G.  Hall. 

The  winners  in  the  class  for  24  Incurved 
blooms  were  Messrs.  G.  W.  Dr.ake,  G.  Hunt, 
and  Sir  Gilbert  CiitEENALL,  Warrington  (gr. 
Mr.  C.  Goves),  who  were  placed  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
respectively.  For  12  blooms  Messrs.  G.  W. 
Drake,  J.  Hunt,  and  G.  Haigh  were  placed  as 
named. 

In  the  local  class  the  chief  prize-takers  were 
Messrs.  0.  Goves,  G.  Haigh,  and  .J.  Stoney. 

Primulas  and  Cyclamens  were  best  shown  by 
-Mr.  G.  Bhamwell. 

Messrs.  Toogood  &  Sons,  Southampton,  were 
awarded  the  Society's  Ciold  Medal  for  a  display 
of  vegetables  tastefully  arranged.  The  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia  also  received  a  Gold 
Medal  for  a  collection  of  Apples. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

NovEMBiiR  18,  19,.  20 —The  aimual  Cliiysan- 
themum  show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh,  on  these  dates. 
The  entries  were  more  numerous  than  last  year, 
but  many  intending  exhibitors  did  not  compete 
owing  to  the  severe  frost  which  prevailed,  over 
20°  being  registered  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
There  was  the  additional  difSculty  that  the 
large  building,  constructed  chiefly  of  iron,  glass 
and  cement,  is  unhealed.  The  latter  drawback 
was,  however,  to  a  certain  extent  overcome  by  the 
use  of  a  large  number  of  paraffin  stoves,  distri- 
buted in  the  building  so  as  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  tender  exhibits. 

In  the  premier  class  for  cut  blooms  of  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  in  which  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh Queen  Victoria  Memorial  is  awarded, 
there  were  six  entrants,  and  the  1st  prize 
of  £15,  with  the  City  of  Edinburgh  Cup, 
which  is  held  for  one  year,  but  becomes  the 
property  of  the  winner  after  he  has  won  it  three 
times,  fell  for  the  first  time  to  the  Dowager 
Countess  of  Seafield,  Cullen  House,  Banffshire 
(gr.  Mr.  Alex.  Morton),  the  aggregate  number  of 
points  obtained  being  139^  out  of  a  possible  180 
In  this  class  15  vases  in  15  varieties  are  asked 
for,  three  blooms  in  a  vase.  The  maximum 
points  allowed  for  eacii  variety  is  12,  and  the 
highest  pointed  flowers  in  the  lot  were  Mrs.  A. 
T.'  Miller  (11),  Mme.  P.  Radaelli  and  Edith 
.Jameson  (10^),  Ladv  Talbot,  Algernon  Davis, 
and  W.  Beadle  (10),  Reginald  Vallis,  Miss 
Hickling,  and  J.  H.  Silsbury  (9J,),  Lady  Convers 
(9),  Bessie  Godfrey  and  Mme.  G.  Rivol  (8^), 
A'ictoria  and  Albert  and  Elsie  Fulton  (8),  pnd 
Geo.  Mileham  (7).  As  was  the  case  last  year, 
Messrs.  Bell,  Rossie,  Forgandenny  (gr.  j\Ir.  D. 
NicoU).  took  2nd  place,  their  aggregate  being  but 
two  points  lower  than  those  obtained  by  Mr. 
Morton.  The  highest  pointed  blooms  in  the  2nd 
prize  exhibit  were :  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Lopes  and 
Purity  (lOi),  Jlme.  P.  Radaelli  and  F.  S.  Vallis 
(10),  and  Mme  G.  Rivol  and  J.  H.  Sils- 
bury (9i).  3rd,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Armi.stead, 
Castle  Huntly,  Longforgan  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Beisant), 
with  an  aggregate  of  131  points,  her  highest 
pointed  variety  being  Reginald  Vallis  with  10 
points.  4th,  Mr.  W.  Iggulden,  Frome.  Somer- 
set, with  an  aggregate  of  127.>  points. 

In  the  Scottish  Challenge  Cup  class,  confined 
to  Scottish  gardeners  and  amateurs,  in  which  the 


1st  p.ize  is  £8,  with  the  cup  for  one  year,  com- 
petition was  much  stronger.  No  fewer  than  17 
growers  entered,  though  only  13  staged.  In 
this  class  eight  vases  are  required,  in  eight  varie- 
ties, three  blooms  of  each,  and  entrants  in  the 
foregoing  class  are  debarred  from  competing  in 
this.  Mr.  Brown,  Summerhill,  Shandon  (gr.  Jlr. 
Einnie),  won  the  1st  prize  and  cup,  with 
an  aggregate  of  73  p«ints  out  of  a  possible 
96.  His  varieties  were  Jlrs.  F.  W.  Vallis,  Mar- 
quise V.  Venosta,  Bessie  Godfrey,  Reginald  Vallis 
(9i-  points  each),  F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady  Talbot, 
Jlrs.  A.  T.  Jliller  (9  each),  and  J.  H.  Silsbury 
(8  points).  Jlr.  L.  JIcLean,  Greenfield,  Alloa, 
was  placed  2nd  with  71  points,  and  in  his  lot 
were  Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller  (10),  Jlrs.  E.  Crossley 
(9^),  Jumbo  (9),  Marquise  V.  Venosta  (9),  Lady 
Conyers  (9),  Bessie  Godfrey  (8^),  A.  Davis  (8),  J. 
H.  Silsbury  (8).  Lord  Ninian  Crichton-Stuart, 
Falkland  Palace,  Fife  (gr.  Mr.  Wm.  Young),  was 
3rd  with  70^  points,  his  flower  of  Jlrs.  L.  Thorn 
obtaining  the  highest  number  of  points  (10).  4th, 
Jlr.  Baillie,  Dochfour,  Inverness  (gr.  Jlr. 
Roderick  Mackenzie),  whose  aggregate  was  69 
points. 

In  the  class  for  six  vases  of  Japanese  Chry- 
santhemums in  six  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  confined  to  private  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Jlr.  Jamieson,  St. 
Marnock's,  Dublin  (gr.  Jlr.  J.  L.  JIcKellar) ;  the 
2nd  by  Jlr.  Duncan  JIack.ay,  Viewbank,  Lass- 
wade  ;  the  3rd  by  Jlr.  L.  JIcLean,  Greenfield, 
Alloa;  and  the  4th  by  Jlr.  Jas.  Fraser,  Bonaly 
Tower,   Colinton. 

This  year  a  new  open  class  for  24  Chrysanthe- 
mum blooms  in  not  fewer  than  18  varie- 
ties on  boards,  was  included  in  the  prize  list, 
and  there  were  nine  entrants.  The  1st  prize  fell 
to  Jlr.  J.  L.  JIcKell.ar,  the  2nd  to  Jlr.  D. 
NicOLL,  and  the  3rd  to  Jlr.  A.  JIorton. 

The  other  prizes  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums included  those  following  : — Confined  to 
growers  within  the  municipal  boundaries  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Leith. — Two  vases  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, in  two  varieties,  three  blooms  in  each 
vase — 1st,  Jlr.  Adam  Stenhouse,  Jlorningside 
Asylum  ;  2nd  Jlr.  John  JIacdonald,  Stratham 
House,  Jlorningside  ;  3rd,  Jlr.  Richard  Griffin, 
Bringlee. 

Four  vases  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  12  dis- 
tinct varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase — 1st, 
Jlr.  A.  JIorton  ;  2nd,  Jlr.  David  Nicoll  ;  3rd, 
Jlr.  Alexander  JIcKellar. 

Four  vases  -Tapanese  Chrysanthemums,  in  four 
varieties,  three  blooms  in  each  vase — 1st,  Mr. 
Hugh  JIackskimming,  Auchinault ;  2nd,  Jlr. 
Andrew  Bruce,  C^ala  House,  Cialashiels ;  3rd, 
Jlr.  Peter  JI'Lauchlan,  Gracemont,  Liberton. 
The  Silver  Jledal  offered  for  the  best  bloom  in 
the  show  was  won  by  Jlr.  D.  Nicoll  with  a 
bloom  of  Jlrs.  A.  T.  Jliller. 

The  association's  Silver  Jledal  for  a  new  Chry- 
santhemum not  in  commence  fell  to  Jlessrs.  W. 
Wells  &  Co.  for  a  light  terra-cotta  flower  named 
Jessie  G.  Payne  ;  the  Bronze  Medal  was  awarded 
to  Jlr.  L.  McLean,  Alloa,  for  Jlrs.  W.  Hookey, 
a  deep  crimson  flower  with  bronze  reverse. 

In  the  class  for  three  vases  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums, in  three  varieties,  not  more  than  12 
sprays  in  each  vase,  the  Ist  prize  was  won  by 
Jlr.  A.  E.  ToDD,  Stonybank,  JIusselburgh"; 
2nd,  Jlr.  William  Galloway,  Gosford ;  3rd, 
Jlr.  Adam  Brydon,  Tweedbank,  Innerleithen. 

For  six  vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums,  in 
six  varieties,  Jlr.  William  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousie 
Castle,  was  placed  1st,  and  Jlr.  William  P. 
Bell,  Bothwell  Castle  Gardens,  2nd. 
Plant  Classes. 
In  tile  class  for  six  plants  of  Chrysanthemums, 
in  as  many  varieties,  but  excluding  single  and 
pompon  kinds,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  W. 
Pdlm.an,  Colinton  Road,  Edigburgh  ;  2nd,  Jlr. 
Jas.  Eraser,  Bonaly  'Tower,  Colinton.  The 
best  four  plants  of  Japanese  Chi'vsanthemums 
were  shown  by  Jlr.  Wm.  JIichie  ;  2nd,  Jlr.  Jas. 
Eraser.  These  exhibitors  were  also  again  1st 
and  2nd  respectively  in  the  class  for  two  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums.  Jlr.  Pulman  won  the 
medal  for  the  best  plant  in  the  show,  and  he 
also  showed  the  best  six  Chrysanthemums  in 
7-inch  pots,  but  he  was  placed  2nd  to  Jlr.  JIichie 
in  the  class  for  six  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  in 
pots  of  this  size. 

In  the  classes  for  plants  other  than 
Chrysa.nthemums.  the  following  were  the 
more  important : — Six  Palms,  in  not  fewer  than 
three  kinds — 1st,  Jlr.  Alexander  JI'Mii.lan. 
Douglas      Castle;     2nd,     Jlr.     R.     W.    Andie, 


Inveresk.  Three  specimen  Palms — 1st,  Mr. 
Alexander  MJIillan.  Six  Dracaenas,  distinct — 
1st,  Jlr.  W.  P.  Bell;  2nd,  Mr.  Adam  Knight. 
Si.x  plants  of  Primula  sinensis,  pots  not  to  exceed 
6  inches — 1st,  Jlr.  Robert  D.  Kerr,  Langton 
Duns;  2nd,  Mr.  William  Pyper,  Liberton.  Six 
Primula  obconica — 1st,  Jlr.  G.  D.  Kerr.  Six 
table  plants  (Ferns  e.xcluded) — 1st,  Mr  Alex- 
ander JrjIiLLAN.  Hardy  '  Ferns— 1st,  Mr. 
James  Tuunbull,  Penicuik.  Six  Ferns  for 
table — 1st,  Jlr.  Alexander  Johnston,  Trinity. 
Six  Salvia  splendens — 1st,  Jlr.  Robert  Whan- 
NEL,  Gilnierton.  Six  pots  of  Roman  Hyacinths 
—1st,  Jlr.  James  JI'Neil,  Craigerne,  Peebles. 
Three  pans  of  Lily  of  the  Valley— 1st,  Jlr.  Adam 
Knight.  Six  Cyclamen— 1st,  Jlr.  James 
Beis.ant.  Eight  decorative  stove  or  greenhouse 
foliage  plants— 1st,  Mr.  A.  Knight;  2nd,  Jlr. 
A.  Jl'JliLLAN.  Four  decorative  stove  or  green- 
house foliage  plants — Ist,  Jlr.  James  M'Neil. 
Begonia  CJloire  de  Lorraine,  or  its  varieties — 1st, 
Jlr.  A.  Williams,  with  specimens  of  B.  Gloire  de 
Lon-aine  5  feet  high  and  3  feet  broad.  Three 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  other  than  "  Gloire 
de  Lorraine  "  and  its  varieties — 1st,  Mr.  D. 
JI'Lean. 

Amateur  Classes. 

Cut  Blooms. — Four  vases  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums, not  fewer  than  four  varieties,  three 
blooms  in  each  vase — 1st,  Jlr.  J.amks  Stewart, 
Whins,  Alloa ;  2nd,  Mr.  D.  Miller  Pryde,  Buck- 
haven. 

A  Bronze  Jledal,  offered  for  the  best  plant, 
was  won  by  Jlr.  Thos.  Bell. 

There  were  many  classes  devoted  to  floral  de- 
signs, and  although  the  exhibits  were  not  so 
numerous  as  last  year,  they  represented  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  florist's  art. 

Fruit  Classes. 

There  were  only  two  entries  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  of  18  dishes  of  fruit  (excluding  Pine- 
apples), in  not  fewer  than  nine  distinct  kinds,  on 
a  space  10  feet  by  5  feet.  The  use  of  plants, 
cut  flowers,  or  foliage,  or  any  combination  of 
these,  was  permitted.  Effective  arrangement, 
quality,  and  suitability  of  the  kinds  to  their  vari- 
ous uses,  were  considered  by  the  judges  in  pre- 
ference to  mere  size  of  fruit  or  number  of  kinds. 
The  highest  points  (nine)  were  offered  to  Grapes, 
and  then  followed  Peaches,  Nectarines,  dessert 
Pears,  and  Jlelons  with  eight,  and  so  on.  The 
1st  prize  of  10  guineas  was  presented  by  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Elphinstone,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  and  was  won  by  his  gar- 
dener, Jlr.  D.  Kidd;  2nd.  the  American  Ambas- 
sador, Wrest  Park,  Bedfordshire  (gr.  Jlr.  Geo. 
JIcKinley).  Jlr.  Kidd  also  excelled  in  the  class 
for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinci  varieties ; 
2nd,  Jlr.  James  Beisant,  Castle  Huntly.  For  four 
bunches  of  Grapes,  two  of  Appley  Towers  and  two 
of  Lady  Hutt,  Mr.  Jas.  Beisant  was  awarded  the 
1st  prize ;  2nd,  Jlr.  Jas.  JI'Neil;  Craigerne, 
Peebles.  Two  bunches  of  Grapes  (one  black  and 
one  white) — 1st,  Jlr.  Thos.  JI.acph.ail,  Archer- 
field,  Dirleton ;  2nd.  Mr.  Jas.  Law,  Invereil, 
Dirleton.  Two  bunches  of  Jluscat  of  Alexandria 
Graprs — Ist,  Mr.  Thos.  Macphail.  Black  Alicante 
Cirapes  were  best  shown  by  Jlr.  John  Highgate, 
Yester  ;  C!ros  Colman  by  Mr.  John  Shiells,  and 
Lady  Downes  by  Jlr.  D.  Kidd.  Two  bunches  of 
Grapes  (any  variety  other  than  those  specified 
above) — 1st,  Jlr.  'Wm.  G.  Pirie,  Dalhousie 
Castle,  Bonnyrigg.  In  the  class  for  18  varieties 
of  Apples  (grown  in  Scotland),  six  of  each 
variety,  ripe  or  unripe,  Jlr,  Robert  G.  Sinclair, 
Congalton  Gardens,  Drem,  won  the  1st  prize, 
whilst  for  18  varieties  of  .'Vpples,  four  of  each, 
ripe  or  unripe,  the  1st  prize  was  won  by  Jlr. 
JI'Kellar,  Portmaruock,  Ireland;  2nd,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Sinciair.  Eight  dishes  of  Apples 
and  four  dishes  of  Pears  (grown  in  an  orchard 
house),  not  more  than  two  dishes  of  any  one 
variety — 1st,  J!r.  JI'Kell.ab;  2nd,  Jlr.  Geo. 
JIackinlay. 

Vegetable   Classes. 

The  most  important  class  was  for  a  collection  of 
12  kinds.  The  1st  prize  was  won  by  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  Welbeck  Abbey  (gr.  Mr.  James  Gib 
son) ;  2nd,  Mr.  Robert  Stuart,  Thirlestane 
Castle,  Lauder.  In  the  smaller  clas.s  for  six 
kinds,  the  1st  prize  was  taken  by  Jlr.  John 
Gray.  Jliddlewood,  Uddingstone. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  non-com- 
petitive exhibitors:  A  Gold  Medal  to  Messrs.  J. 
&  A.  Glass,  Edinburgh.  Silver-gilt  Jledals  to 
Messrs.  Wells  &  Co.,  Jlerstham ;  Messrs.  William 
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Tliomson  &  Sons,  Clovenfords ;  Professional  and 
Civil  Service  Supply  Association,  Edinburgh ; 
tlie  British  Columbian  Government  \  Messrs.  Sut- 
ton &  Sons,  Reading;  Messrs.  Storrie  &  Storrie. 
Glencarse.  Silver  Medals  to  Messrs,  John 
3'^orbes,  Ltd.,  Hawick  ;  Messrs.  George  Williams 
&  Sons,  Cardiff ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Ellison,  West  Brom- 
wich  ;  the  Canadian  Government;  lilessrs.  Tillie, 
White  &  Co.,  Edinburgh;  Messrs.  William 
Brown  &  -Co.,  Edinburgh,  and  JNIessrs.  Young  & 
Co.  Chelteiiliam.  lironze  Medals  to  Messrs.  Wil- 
son &  Co.,  Prestonfield  ;  Mr.  Rodbourne,  Edin- 
burgh; JNIessrs.  Richard  Sankey  &  Sons, 
Nottingham ;  the  Patent  Safety  Ladder  Com- 
pany, Peterborough,  and  Messrs.  H.  Pattison  & 
Co..  Streatham,  London. 


NORWICH    CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMBEii  18,  19,  20. — This  annual  exhibition 
was  held  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  being  again  a 
success.  The  entries.  606,  were  more  numerous 
than  last  3'ear,  but  fewer  than  in  previous  years, 
ajid  32  below  the  average  of  the  past  five  years. 

Inhere  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for 
48  cut  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  Mr.  T.  A. 
Rising  .'showing  best,  his  exhibit  being  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  the  silver  medal  offered  for 
the  best  exhibit  in  the  exhibition;  Miss  Lang- 
worthy  followed. 

The  1st  prize  in  the  class  for  36  blooms  was 
won  by  iMr.  F.  J.  O.  Montagu,  Lynford,  but  Mr. 
EnMUNo  Reeve,  Catton  Grange,  was  oidy  beaten 
by  very  few  points,  so  good  were  the  blooms  in 
both  stands.  The  class  for  24  blooms  brought 
only  two  competitors,  Mr.  G.  J.  Hackek, 
Ormesby,  showing  much  the  better  specimens. 
For  six  white  blooms  of  a  .Japanese  variety,  Mr. 
Montagu  took  1st  place  with  the  popular  variety 
"Mrs.  A.  T.  Miller."  Each  of  the  seven  ex- 
hibitors in  this  class  staged  this  variety.  For  six 
blooms  of  a  variety  other  than  white,  Mr.  I.  B. 
Cu.\KS,  Thorpe,  showed  Reginald  Vallis,  with 
which  he  won  1st  prize. 

There  were  three  groups.  Mr.  I.  B.  Coaks 
for  the  second  time  took  the  1st  prize  in  the 
competition  for  the  cup,  which  was  presented  by 
Mrs.  E.  Reeve,  Catton  Grange. 

In  tile  class  for  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  the 
premier  award  was  won  by  Mr.  Robert  Fel- 
TX'WES,  Shotesham  Park.  The  class  for  six 
bunches  of  exotic  flowers  brought  out  a  spirited 
competition.  The  winner  of  the  1st  prize  was 
Sir  F.  Adair,  while  the  2nd  prize  was  secured 
by  Mr.  G.  E.  White. 

The  following  awards  were  made  to  non-com- 
petitive exhibitors: — Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt.  Bronze 
Medal;  Hobbies,  Ltd.,  Silver  Medal;  Messrs. 
Seabrook  &  Sons,  Silver  Medal ;  Messrs.  Holmes 
&  Co.,  Bronze  Medal;  Messrs.  F.  Smith  &  Co., 
Certificate  of  Merit;  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Sil- 
ver Medal ;  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons.  Silver  Medal. 


BOLTON  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

XovEMBER  19,  20. — This  exhibition  was  held  in 
the  Albert  Hall,  and  fully  sustained  its  high 
reputation. 

For  a  miscellaneous  group,  arranged  in  a  circu- 
lar manner,  John  Hahwood,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr. -W. 
liurgess),  secured  the  leading  award.  J.  W. 
JI.\kant,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Shone),  was  2nd,  with 
a  good  display. 

Mr.  W.  Burgess  was  again  to  the  fore  for  a 
group  of  naturally-grown  Chrysanthemums,  hav- 
ing brightly-flowered  plants  in  good  variety  ;  2nd, 
CH.4RLES  Taylor,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Wainwright). 

J.  McCartney,  lisq.  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Holmes),  had 
the  best  table  of  Orchids,  with  a  collection  com- 
prising Cattleyas,  Oncidiums,  Odontoglossums, 
and  a  good  plant  of  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba ;  2nd, 
Mr.  H.  Arthur.  Mr.  McCartney  also  exhi- 
bited the  best  table  of  Cypripedinms. 

Four  classes  were  devoted  to  Roman  Hya- 
cinths, the  1st  prize-takers  being  Jlessrs.  W. 
HOLME.S,  C.  Weaver,  D.  Wilson,  and  Jos. 
Trevina. 

Mr.  J.  Lloyd  had  the  best  Primulas ;  Mr.  W. 
Burgess  the  best  Cyclamen ;  Mr.  D.  McKelvie 
the  best  Begonias  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Lloyd  the  best 
table  plants. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms,  the  1st  prize  ex- 
hibit of  12  Japanese  and  12  Incurved  blooms  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake,  Cardiff,  who 
showed,  amongst  others,  F.  S.  Vallis,  Lady  Tal- 
bot. W.  Greenham,  C.  W.  Mathews,  and  F. "Ham- 


mond; 2nd,  A.  J.1MES,  Esq.,  Rugby  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Chandler). 

For  36  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Chandler 
led  with  a  collection  of  average  flowers,  Presi- 
dent Viger  and  Purity  being  the  best  examples. 
Sir  E.  Evans,  Bromliorough  (gr.  M.  C.  Jones), 
and  jNIr.  G.  W.  Drake  won  the  2nd  and  3rd 
prizes  respectively. 

Mr.  H.  Shone  had  the  best  six  vases  of  Singles, 
and  also  the  best  six  vases  of  decorative  varieties. 

In  the  fruit  section,  the  best  two  bunches  of 
Black  Alicante  Grapes  were  shown  by  Mr.  H. 
Shone.  Mrs.  S.  Cook,  St.  Helens  (gr.  Mr.  T.  Bar- 
clay), excelled  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 

Lady  Hindlip  (gr.  Mr.  L.  Bayley)  showed  the 
best  Apples  and  Pears,  and  J\lr.  E.  Mitchell  was 
awarded  the  1st  prize  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables. 


(Dtiituarj). 


Mrs.  William  TRESEOER.-Thedeathof  Mrs. 
William  Treseder  occurred  at  the  Cowbridge 
Road  Nurseries,  Cardiff,  on  the  19th  inst.  Her 
husband — brother  of  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder. 
whose  death  was  recorded  in  these  columns  a 
few  weeks  ago — predeceased  her  some  15  or  16 
years  ago.  He  was  a  highly-respected  nurseryman 
and  florist  in  the  town,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
member  of  the  Cardiff  Corporation.  Mrs. 
Treseder  leaves  a  grown-up  family,  of  whom  two 
sons  have  been  in  the  business  for  a  number 
of  years  past. 

James  M.  Lonsdale.  —  The  deatli  of  this 
florist  is  recorded  in  the  American  papers.  He 
was  born  in  Shenstone,  Staffordshire,  Eng- 
land. Before  proceeding  to  American,  Mr. 
Lonsdale  held  garden  appointments  at  Derby  and 
other  places.  A  trip  to  Salt  Lake  City,  U.S., 
led  to  his  permanent  settlement  in  that  town, 
where  he  became  a  prominent  retail  florist. 


TRADE    NOTE. 


Mr.  George  Nottage.  for  13  years  gardener 
at  Mill  House.  Bourne  End.  has  commenced  busi- 
ness in  partnership  with  Mr.  Geo.  Brown.  They 
have  taken  over  Jlr.  W.  Broughton's  old-estab- 
lished nursery  and  florist's  business  in  the  Nor- 
folk Road  and  Higli  Street,  Maidenhead,  and  will 
continue  to  trade  under  the  name  of  W.  Brough- 
ton.  ^Ir.  Brown  was  formerly  manager  for  Mr. 
Brouglitou. 


(orrcjpondenU 


Editors  and  Publisher.  —  Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  conimunioa- 
tions,  and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  effect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pubhshrr; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  misdirected. 

Abies  .^jfected  with  ^Iite;  A.  G.  A".  Please 
send  samples  of  attacked  shoots  for  inspection. 

AsPLENiUM :  G.  II.  No  disease  is  present.  The 
injury  is  due  to  some  check  to  growth,  prob- 
ably caused  by  cold. 

Begonia  Le.aves  Rotting  :  H.  B.  There  is  no 
disease  present :  bhe  trouble  is  due  to  excess  of 
atmospheric  moisture. 

Commission  :  W.  M.  H.  We  do  not  know  the 
exact  rates,  but  they  would  probably  vary  with 
individual  firms. 

Daffodils  for  M.uich  :  Narci^s.  You  have 
omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the  variety  to 
which  your  letter  refers.  Should  it  prove  to  be 
Golden  Spur  or  the  Double  Daffodil  {Narcissus 
Pseudo-Narcissus  fl.  pi.),  the  first  week  of  the 
New  Year  will  be  early  enough  to  introduce  it 
to  the  greenhouse,  but  if  it  is  Emperor,  Em- 
press, or  a  similar  variety,  the  bulbs  should  be 
placed  in  heat  some  10  days  earlier.  If  this  re- 
ply does  not  meet  your  case,  please  repeat  the 
question,    giving  the  namo  of  the  variety   or 


varieties.  Meanwhile,  the  frame  lights  should 
be  withdrawn,  as  Daffodils  in  full  root-growth 
require  ample  supplies  of  moisture. 

Datura  (BRroMANSiA)  Knightii,  &c.  :  A7na- 
trur,  Kensington.  The  protracted  dull  weather 
and  occasional  fogs  will  account  for  your  plants 
dropping  their  leaves.  You  will  do  well  to 
continue  to  keep  the  plants  tolerably  dry  until 
the  turn  of  the  year,  when  they  may  be  more 
freely  watered,  and  given  some  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  It  does  not  matter  where 
you  get  the  Roses  from  so  long  as  you  are 
satisfied  with  their  condition  and  that  they 
are  true  to  variety.  The  Hippeastrums  you 
name  can  be  purchased  from  most  of  the  nur- 
serymen and   seedsmen. 

Geranium  Seed  :  W.  L.  db  Co.  You  d©  not  state 
what  species  of  Geranium  you  refer  to.  Per- 
haps you  mean  Pelargonium  ! 

Gr.ADiOLUS  CoRM :  K.  F.  R.  The  corm  is  not 
diseased ;  the  outgrowths  are  small  corms. 
Their  presence  in  such  numbers  is  unusual, 
and  it  may  be  that  they  have  been  formed  as 
the  result  of  mechanical  irritation.  Bulbs  and 
corms  are  frequently  reproduced  for  commer- 
cial purposes  in  this  manner.  In  the  issue  for 
May  1,  1909,  p.  283,  you  will  find  an  account 
of  Hyacinths  propagated  in  the  Dutch  bulb 
farms  by  means  of  bulbils  which  have  been  In- 
duced to  form  by  merely  scoring  or  notchiii'i; 
the  base  of  the  bulbs.  This  method  of  propa- 
gation is  well  shown  in  the  Supplementary 
Illustration  in  the  same  issue. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grape:  0,  H.  The 
variety  appears  to  be  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
but  the  flavour  is  very  deficient.  Perhaps 
your  vine  is  budded  or  grafted  on  an  unsuit- 
able stock?  If  you  cannot  improve  the  flavour, 
throw  out  the  vine  and  plant  a  fresh  one. 

Names  of  Fruits;  H.  Nichol.  I,  Catillac ;  2, 
Huyshe's  Prince  Consort ;  3,  Hacon's  Incompar- 
able ;  4,  Beurre  Hardy ;  5,  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  {a  very  fine  fruit)  ;  6,  Hormead  Pear- 
main  ;  7,  Brabant  Bellefleur ;  8,  Ribstou 
Pippin. — R.  P.  1,  Baxter's  Pearmain ;  2, 
Annie  Elizabeth. — E.  0.  S.  1,  Forge;  2  and 
3,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  4,  Norfolk  Stone 
Pippin;  5.  Braddick's  Nonpareil;  6.  Chau- 
montel. — 11'.  C.  Pear  Fondaute  du  Pani^eI, 
Apple  Summer  Strawberry. —  IF.  H.  D.  Stir- 
ling Castle. — L.  D.  1,  Bedfordshire  Found- 
ling ;  2,  Flanders  Pippin  ;  3,  Hollandbury  ;  4, 
Blenheim  Pippin;  5,  Jolly  Beggar;  6,  Beauty 
of  Kent. — J.  L.  The  two  Nuts  are  those  of 
the  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra).  The  other 
fruit  is  the  Japanese  Quince  (Gydonia 
japonica). 

Names  of  Plants:  0.  li.  1,  Pteris  longifolia  ; 
2,  P  fremula;  3.  Davallia  buUata  ;  4,  Selagi- 
nella  Kraussiana ;  5,  Adiantum  tenerum  ;  6, 
Blechnum  occidentale. —  W.  0.  Cymbidium 
Mastersii  (Cyperorchis).  If.  0.  H.  1,  Oncidiuiu 
flexuosum  ;  2,  Calanthe  ^'eitchii ;  3,  Oncidium 
pubes  ;  4,  Masdevallia  simula. 

Record  Crop  of  Onions:  E.  A.  Our  Record 
Book  contains  no  entry  on  this  subject. 

Hose  Sport  ;  H".  -S".  The  flower  is  too  small  to 
judge  of  its  qualities  as  a  garden  variety  :  the 
colour  is  pleasing  and  the  shape  is  desirable. 
Submit  specimens  next  season  to  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

Scale  on  Vines  :  Baf/i  Boy.  First  remove  all 
the  loose  bark  from  the  rods,  then  thoroughly 
scrub  them  with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  sul- 
phur and  slaked  lime,  putting  about  4  ounces  of 
each  substance  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Repeat 
this  operation  in  the  spring  just  before  the 
buds  break  into  growth,  but  on  this  second 
occasion  more  care  will  be  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  buds  from  getting  damaged.  Keep  a 
sharp  look-out  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and,  should  any  scale  insects  appear 
on  the  young  shoots,  sponge  the  affected  parts 
with  the  same  mixture  at  about  half  the 
strength  recommended  above. 

Vine  Leaves:  A.  R.  We  failed  to  find  any  in- 
sects on  the  leaves  received  for  examination. 

Communications  Received.  -  E.  H.  J.— J.  Heap— O.  T. 
—A.  W.  P.-W.  W.  P.-J.  O.  B.-S.  A,-D.  A. -Orleans 
— F.  J.  C— A.  C.  B.-A.  H.-\V.  A  C.-P.  J.  G.-S.  K. 
and  Agricultural  College  -  A.  B.— V4^.  VV.  &  S.,  Lt-I.  (yo  ir 
letter  has  been  forwarded)— West  Sus.-ies— C.  W.  J.— 
J.  E.  Tvler-S.  C— R.  E.  W.— W.  H.  L.-J.  G.  W.— 
Berlin— T.  H.-A.  O.-W.  B.  H.-May  Sharp  H.  S.  T,- 
G.  P.  Scott— EUiot-W.  M.-W.  H.  P.— W.  "W.  P.-T.  II. 
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A   BOTANICAL  JOURNEY  IN 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 

I.— BUSHMANLAXD. 

AMONG  the  objects  of  the  Percy  Sladen 
memorial  expedition  in  Sonth-Wcst 
Africa  was  the  study  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  dry  regions  of  Namaqualaiid,  Little 
Bushmanland,  Damaraland,  and  South  An- 
goLa.  Although  these  regions  have  been  to 
some  extent  botanically  explored  by  Wel- 
witsch,  Baum,  Schinz,  Dinter,  Schlechter, 
Bolus,  Marloth,  and  other  naturalists,  their 
investigation  is  yet  far  from  complete,  and 
what  little  is  certainly  known  about  them  is 
by  no  means  common  property.  They  present 
many  features  which  must  be  of  interest  to 
all  lovers  of  plants. 

Little  Bushmanland  is  an  extensive  region 
with  somewhat  ill-defined  boundaries  situated 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  lower  course 
of  the  Orange  River.  To  the  west  it 
reaches  the  mountainous  belt  of  lattle 
Namaqualand  and  to  the  east,  beyond  Pella, 
merges  into  Great  Bushmanland.  To  the 
south  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  high 
plateau  region,  whose  vegetation  is  distin- 
guished by  a  preponderance  of  Composites  and 
wliich  Dr.  Bolus  has  named  the  "  Composite  " 
or    "  Upper  "    Region.     Its   rainfall   is  small 


and  remarkably  fitful ;  but  in  many  places 
a  fairly  abundant  supply  of  subterranean 
water  is  reached  by  borings  at  no  very  great 
depth. 

Broadly  speaking,  Little  Bushmanland  is  a 
vast  plain  of  reddish  sand,  in  the  south  some 
3,0L)0  feet  above  sea  level,  falling  gradually 
towards  the  Orange  River,  whose  bed  has  here 
an  elevation  of  about  1,000  feet.  The  intense 
monotony  of  these  plains  is,  to  some  extent, 
relieved  by  abrupt  hills  of  granite,  gneiss  and 
other  ancient  rocks,  rising  .500  feet  to  1,500 
feet  above  the  general  level.  Their  slopes 
are  frequently  of  smooth,  sand-polished 
rock  and  support  no  vegetation  « hatever ; 
where,  however,  they  are  broken  up,  various 


Fig. 
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bushes  (Acanthaceie,  Asclepiadaccte,  Com- 
positte,  &c.),  succulents  (Euphorbias,  Ascle- 
piads.  Cotyledons,  Mesenibryanthenia,  iScc.), 
grasses,  and  the  well-known  tree  Aloe,  A.  dic- 
hotoma,  maintain  a  foothold  in  the  fissures. 
The  plains  are  characterised  by  the  presence 
of  grasses  which,  if  not  abundant  in  species, 
yet  constitute  the  predominant  element  in  the 
vegetation.  Powerful  winds  arise,  frequently 
very  suddenly,  and  sand  storms  are  a  common 
result;  whirling  columns  of  sand  rising  to 
great  heights  career  aimlessly  across  the  coun- 
try and  threaten  the  stabilitj'  of  tents,  wagon 
covers  and  other  movable  objects  which  may 
lie  in  their  path.  In  many  places  the  .sand 
accumulates  in  high  dunes,  among  wliich 
travelling  is  extraordinarily  heavy — even  for 
Bushmanland,  where  it  is  never  easy. 


Bushmanland  is  to-day  almost  without  per- 
manent inhabitants,  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Orange  River.     The  bushmen,  from  whom 
it  receives  its  name,  have  long  ago  retreated 
nortliwards,  and  maintain  a  losing  strife  for 
existence  in  the  recesses  of  the  Great  Kala- 
hari and  Ngamiland.  The  limited  and  isolated 
areas  which,   in  any  season,   enjoy  a  rainfall 
sufficient   to    revive   the   dormant  vegetation 
are  visited  by  trek-Boers  with  their  flocks  and 
herds    from    the    less    favoured    districts    of 
Namaqualand,  who  depart  as  soon  as  the  new 
growth   is   exhausted.     Little   enterprise   has. 
yet   been   expended    upon   boring   operations, 
and    the    water   holes   are   separated   by   long 
tracts  of  arid  sand.     Where  surface  water  is 
available  it  is  usually  uncared  for,  and 
its   conservation,   and,   still   more,   its 
utilisation   for   purposes   of   irrigation 
are    neglected.       Consequently^    large 
quantities  are  wasted,  and  that  which 
remains  is  commonly  polluted.    A  very 
striking    exception    to    this    prevailing 
lack   of   energy   and    foresight   is   seen 
in    the    Catholic    mission    station    at 
Pella.     Here  a  copious  supply  of  good 
water  is  pumped  up  from  a  well,  20  feet 
below  the  surface,  and,  by  the  skill  of 
Bishop    Simon    and    his    associates,    is 
most  efl'ectively  ajjplied  to  various  use- 
ful purposes.    A  large  swimming  bath, 
probably   the   only   institution    of    its 
kind   in   S.W.    Africa   north   of   Cape 
Town,    is   maintained.      An   extensive 
gr.rden  is  supplied  by  water  furrows, 
and     contains     many     fruit     trees — 
Oranges,  Pears,  Grapes,  Dates,  Plums, 
Figs,     Pomegranates,      and     Loquats 
(Eriobotrj-a  japonica) — and  a  large  sup- 
ply of  vegetables.  Owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  underlying  rock,  the  useful  life 
of    most   fruit   trees    is    here   of   short 
duration.    A  new  garden  has  therefore 
been  started,  six  miles  to  the  north, 
on   the   banks   of   the   Orange   River. 
Here  an  area  measuring   100  by  500 
yards   is  irrigated   from  the  river  by 
steam  pumps,  using  as  fuel  the  wood 
of    Salix    capensis    and    other    consti- 
tuents of  the  riverside  bush.    Cereals, 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables  are  grown 
with  great  success.   There  is  at  present 
no  access  to  a  market,  and  the  produce 
is  mainly  used  by  the  mission  and  by 
travellers  who   visit  the  station.      At 
Rietfontein,   about  30  miles  south  of 
C>'okiep.   Itore-holes  in  the  dry.  sandy 
river  bed  support  an  extensive  cultiva- 
tion,   while   at  Henkriesfontein,   a  few   miles 
from    the    river,    south    of    Raman's    Drift, 
what    is   perlun>s    the    best   water   supply    in 
Bushmanland  is  used  only  for  drinking  pur- 
poses by  a  few   bastards  and  their  cattle. 

Tlie  most  prominent  grass  on  the  plains  is 
a  shrubby  species  of  Aristida  (probably  A. 
nanniquensis) ;  with  it  occur  short-lived  species 
of  the  same  genus,  as  well  as  the  curious 
spiny-leaved  Elirharta  spinosa,  and  a  few 
other  grasses.  Associated  with  these  is  fre- 
(piently  a  leguminous  shrub  or  small  tree, 
Parkin.sonia  africana,  giving  a  characteristic 
as|)ect  to  extensive  areas.  Numerous  smaller 
species — Indigofeme,  Scrophularinea>,  Sola- 
nunis,  Tribulus  spp.,  Acanthacea>,  Mesenibry- 
anthenia and  other  Kicoidea?,  Zygophylla, 
Sarcocaulon  spp.,  and  a  few  other  succulents 
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^are  scattered  about  the  sandy  stretches 
which  separate  the  clumps  of  grasses. 
Among  the  succulents,  perhaps  the  most 
striking  is  the  Asclepiad,  Hoodia,  Gordonii, 
whose  leafless,  columnar  stems  are  frequently 
quite  concealed  by  a  wealth  of  large  flesh- 
coloured,  saucer-shaped  flowers.  This  plant 
is  of  some  economic  importance  on  account 
of  the  large  amount  of  water  stored  in  its 
tissues.  The  natives  eat  it  with  avidity,  and 
are  able  to  subsist  upon  it  when  free  water  is 
unobtainable.  Here  and  there  the  grasses 
and  their  associates  are  replaced  by  bushes  of 
Ehigozum  trichotomum  and  a  species  of  Her- 
mannia.  The  former,  a  member  of  the 
Tecoma  family,  is,  in  January,  profusely  be- 
decked with  pink-white  flowers.  The  Her- 
mannia  is  a  remarkably  handsome  bush, 
which  would  be  well  worth  cultivating. 
Standing  about  3  feet  high,  it  bears  hundreds 
of  large  pendent  pink  flowers,  who&e  weak 
pedicels  allow  them  to  yield  to  the  slightest 
breath  of  wind. 

The  hills  of  Bushmanland  near  the  Orange 
River  are  remarkably  barren,  but  the  few 
species  found  upon  them  include  some  of  quite 
exceptional  interest.  The  most  extraordinarv 
of  these  is  an  Apocynaceous  plant,  ascribed  to 
the  genus  Pachypodium — P.  naraaquanum, 
Welw.  (Adenium  namaquanum,  Wyl.) — see 
fig.  162.  It  was  first  recorded  by  Lieut. 
Paterson,  who  met  with  it  in  October,  1779, 
and  published  a  sketch  of  the  top  of  the  stem 
in  his  account  of  his  journey*.  A  description 
and  ligui'es  of  flowers  and  leaves  are  given  in 
Harvey's  Thesaurus  Capensisf,  from  materia] 
supplied  by  Mr.  H.  Wyley.  It  is  here  stated 
that  the  plant  was  popularly  known  as  "  Ele- 
phant's Trunk."  A  Dutch  transport  rider 
recently  called  it  a  "  Telegram  " — presum- 
ably from  the  slight  resemblance  which  it 
bears  to  a  distant  telegraph  pole.  It  occur.s 
on  the  very  barren  schistose  ridges  at  Dabsi- 
norup,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Orange  River, 
where  it  is  associated  with  Aloe  dichotoma,  a 
species  of  Commiphora  and  a  few  Acanthacc- 
ous  bushes.  The  stout,  fleshy  stem  emerges 
from  rocks  which  dailj'  become  so  heated  i.i 
the  sun  that  a  thick-soled  boot  is  quite  in- 
adequate as  a  protection,  and  the  nails  there- 
in become  so  much  enlarged  that  as  soon  as 
they  cool  down  they  fall  out.  The  inner 
tissues  store  an  enormous  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  development  of  hard-walled  cells  is 
so  slight  that  the  whole  mass  can  be  cut 
through  with  the  greatest  ease  by  a  pocket- 
knife.  The  large,  yellow  flowers  occur  in  June 
among  the  lower  of  the  leaves  which  crown 
the  stem ;  in  January  the  seeds  are  already 
scattered,  and  only  vestiges  of  the  dried-up 
corollas  remain. 

In  the  sandy  valleys  leading  down  to  the 
Orange  River  one  of  the  commonest  plants  is 
Bauhinia  garipensis,  a  bush  with  scattered, 
mottled  flowers  and  purple,  sickle-shaped 
fruits.  It  extends  far  into  the  tropics  and  is 
quite  frequently  met  with  at  the  edge  of  the 
desert  in  South  Angola.  A  fairly  dense  bush 
fringes  the  sandy  banks  of  the  Orange  River. 
It  is  poor  in  species,  the  most  conspicuous  of 
which  are  Salix  capensis,  Zizyphus  mucro- 
nata,  Taraarix  articulata.  Acacia  horrida,  and 
a  Ficus.  In  the  summer  the  water  level 
sometimes  rises  very  suddenly,  and  the  trunks 
of  overhanging  trees  are  torn  away  and  car- 
ried down  to  the  sea,  where  they  are  com- 
monly found  floating  in  the  muddy  water 
some  miles  from  the  coast.   H.  H.  TV.  Fearson. 

*  Paterson,    W.,     a    narrative    of    four   journeys,    &c. 
London,  1779,  p.  124. 
t  Vol.  ii.,  p.  11,  pi.  117. 
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DENDROBIUM  EPIDENDROP.SI.S. 
An  inflorescence  of  this  singular  Philippine 
Dendrobium  is  sent  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  M.A., 
V.il.H.,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin,  Dublin.  It  is  not  a  showy  species,  but 
it  is  specially  interesting  by  reason  of  the 
singular  Epidendrum-like  appearance  of  the  face 
of  the  flower,  and  especially  the  labelluni,  and 
the  singularly  large,  inflated  spur,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  which  has  the 
back  compressed  into  a  keel  which  is  continued 
to  the  apex.  In  general  appearance  the  short 
raceme  of  eight  flowers  resemble  in  some  degree 
those  of  D.  sanguinolentum  and  D.  nudum,  but 
they  are  of  a  pale  olive-green  colour  slightly 
tinged  with  a  bronzy  hue  on  the  outside,  the 
labellum,  recurved  at  the  tip,  being  greenish- 
yellow  and  having  a  fleshy,  bilobed  crest. 

AGANISIA  LEPIDA. 
This  is  a  pretty  species  of  tufted  growth,  and 
with  grassy  leaves  about  half  an  inch  in  width 


which  no  other  colour  appeai-s  than  the  clear 
canary-yellow  tint  of  the  crest  and  the  face  of  the 
column.  The  original  0.  crispum  viiginale  re- 
ceived a  First-class  Certificate  in  1882,  and  occa- 
sionally a  simdar  variety  has  appeared  in  collec- 
tion, a  flower  being  now  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Haddon, 
gardener  to  J.  J.  Neale,  Esq.,  Lynwood, 
I'enarth,  who  has  just  flowered  a  small  plant 
of  it  out  of  some  imported  pieces  recently 
acquired. 

THE  ALPINE    GARDEN. 

SAXIFRAGA  xMADIDA. 
Saxifkaga  M.A.DIDA  (see  fig.  161)  is  a  new  addi- 
tion to  the  small  number  of  autumn-flowering 
Saxifragas  received  from  Japan.  These  Japanese 
species,  including  S.  cortussefolia  and  S.  cuscutas- 
formis,  both  confined  to  Japan,  with  S.  Fortunei 
and  S.  sarmentosa,  which  are  found  both  in  China 
and  Japan,  form  a  distinct  section  of  the  genus. 
In  all  four  species  the  flowers  are  remarkable  for 
possessing  petals  of  unequal  size,  one  or  two  ex- 
ceeding the  others  by  two  or  three  times  their 


Fig.   i6i. — saxifkaga  madida  flowering  at  kew. 


and  producing  erect  spikes  about  a  foot  in  height 
and  bearing  on  the  upper  part  attractive,  white 
flowers,  bearing  in  a  general  way  a  resemblance 
to  those  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus. 
It  is  a  tropical  American  .species,  and  has  again 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  of 
Twickenham,  with  whom  it  has  recently  bloomed. 
A  good  stock  of  it  was  imported  by  Messrs. 
Ijinden  some  years  ago,  and  Messrs.  Sander  & 
Sons,  of  St.  Albans,  by  crossing  it  with  Zygo- 
potalum  maxillare  Gantieri,  •btained  the  grace- 
ful bigeneric  hybrid  Zygonisia  Rolfeana.  which 
has  pretty  cream-white  flowers  blotched  with 
violet  colour,  illustrated  in  the  Ga7-dciicrs' 
Chronich,  July  19,   1902,  p.  30. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM    CRISPUM 

VIRGIN  ALE. 

TlTE     blotched     varieties     of     Odontoglossum 

crispum  have  had  a  phenomenal  run  of  tavour, 

and  they  are  among  the  moat  prized  in  collections  ; 

but  still  more  rare  are  the  pure  white  forms  on 


length.  Seeds  of  S.  madida  were  received  at 
Kew  from  Tokio  Botanic  Garden  in  the  spring 
of  1907,  and  plants  flowered  in  the  autumn  of 
1908  in  pots.  Last  spring  they  were  planted  out 
in  a  sheltered,  low-lying  portion  of  the  rock- 
garden,  where  they  flowered  freely  in  October. 
Although  considered  a  distinct  species  by  Japa- 
nese botanists,  S.  madida  is  closely  allied  to  S. 
cortusaefolia,  of  which  several  varieties  are  figured 
in  Japanese  works.  It  differs  from  the  older 
species  in  having  more  deeply-lobed  leaves,  and 
in  flowering  nearly  a  fortnight  earlier,  but  it  has 
the  same  habit,  and  the  flowers  possess  entire 
j/etals.  During  the  past  autumn  S.  madida,  S. 
Fortunei  and  S.  cortus^folia,  all  flowered  at 
Kew  at  about  the  same  time,  and  were  not  cut 
down  by  frost  until  they  had  all  produced  seeds. 
All  three  species  are  found  naturally  in  damp, 
semi-shady  places,  and  such  a  position  should  be 

chosen  for  their  planting.  The  plants  should  be 
covered  with  some  light  litter  during  the  winter. 

W.  I. 
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Fig.     162.  —  PACHVropIUM    NAMAIJUANLM,    WLLW.,    CiKOWlNG    IN    SODTM-WKST    AFRICA. 

From  a  photograph  lakeii  in  January,  1909,  at  Dabaiiiorup,  in  Little  Bushnianland,  six  miles  south  of  the  Orange  River.     The  stems  are  9-16  inches  in  diameter, 

and  about  5  feet  in  height. 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  In  A  Yorkshire  Garden, 

The  host  of  readei's  who  have  enjoyed  Mr. 
Farrer's  other  gardening  books  will  turn  with 
feelings  of  expectation  to  his  latest  volume  ;  nor 
will  they  be  disappointed,  for  there  is  much 
in  it  of  interest  to  those  who  garden  with  iheir 
heads  and  hearts,  as  well  as  their  hands. 
Though  there  is.  perhaps,  nothing  in  the 
book  so  altogether  delightful  as  the  ac- 
count in  the  author's  first  volume  of  the 
discovery  of  a  mass  of  Eritrichium  nanum  in  full 
bloom,  we  have  something  of  the  same  kind  in  a 
minor  key  in  the  charming  description  of  the 
finding  of  Anemone  nemorosa  in  a  Cornish  wood, 
and  of  a  "  botanising  "  expedition  in  the  Dolo- 
mites. These  accounts  of  his  travels  add  very 
much  to  the  charm  of  Mr.  Farrer's  books,  and 
there  might  well  have  been  more  of  them  in  the 
present  volume. 

The  author's  methods  and  his  views  on  gar- 
dening are  such  that  he  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  write  sympathetically  of  what  one  generally 
sees  in  the  so-called  "  great  "  gardens  of  this 
country,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
feelings  on  the  show  places  of  Cornwall  in  the 
following  words  : — "  What  did  1  see  in  Cornwall? 
Well,  I  saw,  as  I  said,  the  perils  into  which  too 
soft  circumstances  and  specialism  can  lead  a 
gardener.  But  I  also  saw,  as  I  have  not  yet 
said,  many  a  specta.cle  of  bewildering  gorgeous- 
ness  and  splendour.  Holy  souls,  too,  did  I  find, 
holy  and  humble  ones,  that  loved  their  flowers 
and  tended  them  as  friends,  and  caused  them  to 
rejoice.  But  (will  my  Cornish  friends  allow  me 
to  say  it?)  I  saw  no  gardens.  I  saw  a  number  of 
places,  indeed,  where  a  number  of  rare  and  ex- 
quisite plants  were  made  to  grow  in  luxury.  I 
saw  collections  beyond  price,  and  culture  high 
beyond  imagining.  But  of  a  garden  I  never  saw 
a  trace.  Everything  was  aimless,  formless,  hap- 
hazard. Precious  Rhododendrons  dumped  in  a 
straight  line  through  a  wood,  tree  Ferns  in  a  sort 
of  square,  paddock-like  clearing.  Bamboos  in  a 
jostle  down  a  glade,  with  no  attempt  to  show 
up  their  individual  graces  or  masses  ;  nowhere, 
in  fact,  the  least  or  most  elementary  notion  of 
design,  neither  for  garden-proper  nor  for  garden- 
wild." 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  a  question  of 
one's  point  of  view,  and  gardeners  in  Cornwall, 
who  are  able  to  grow  Camellia  reticulata,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  host  of  other  difficult  things,  so  well 
as  to  draw  from  our  author  the  ungrudging  state- 
ment that  he  had  never  seen  anything  approach- 
ing it  in  beauty,  may  take  in  good  part  the 
criticisms  ef  a  fellow-gardener  whose  interests 
and  a^.mpathies  are  avowedly  and  obviously  more 
with  the  minntia;  of  the  Alps  than  with  other 
things,  and  who  has  for  his  garden  such  a  lovely 
natural  setting  as  obtains  at  Ingleborough. 

Probably  the  best  of  the  many  good  things 
in  the  book  is  the  account  of  the  Ingle- 
borough cliff  garden,  and  here  the  author  does 
no  more  than  bare  justice  to  a  splendid  idea  tho- 
roughly well  carried  out.  The  photographs,  un- 
fortunately, convey  a  totally  inadequate  idea  of 
what,  beside  being  in  itself  as  exquisite  a  bit  of 
scenery  as  is  to  be  found  in  a  lovely  district,  is 
possibly  the  only  really  natural  piece  of  rock- 
gardening  in  the  country,  and  which,  under  Mr. 
I'arrer's  fostering  care,  should,  in  a  year  or 
two's  time,  be  a  sight  worth  going  a  long  way 
to  see. 

Mr.  Farrer  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  as  have 
(  ther  gardeners  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
(lining  the  past  few  years,  that,  to  grow  the  more 
difficult  Alpine  plants,  a  rock-garden  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  term,  with  all  its  artificiality 
and  expense,  is  quite  unnecessary.  All  one  has 
t  ^  do  is  to  choose  a  likely  spot,  and  take  out  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  3  feet;  then  put  in  drain- 
age, and  fill  up  with  granite  drippings,  or  what 
is  known  in  the  north  as  path  granite,  without 

*  In  a  Yorkuhlre  Garden,  by  Reginald  Farrer.     (London  ■ 
Ell.  Arnold.)    Price  lOs.  Cd. 


a  scrap  of  earth  in  it,  but  with  just  sufficient  peat 
dust  mixed  with  the  granite  to  colour  it  a  light 
brown.  In  this  mixture  even  Gentiana  Law- 
renceii  and  Eritrichium  nanum  may  be  grown 
with  success,  provided — and  this  is  the  secret  on 
which  everything  depends,  and  the  importance  of 
which  Mr.  Farrer  does  not  seem  altogether  to 
realise — water  under  control  can  be  conveyed 
naturally  or  artificially  to  the  subsoil  without 
necessarily  wetting  the  surface.  To  make  the 
arrangement  quite  perfect,  it  is  as  well  to  arrange 
so  that  the  surface  may,  when  required,  receive 
m.oisture  in  the  form  of  a  fine  artificial  rain,  as  is 
done,  for  example,  by  Professor  Balfour,  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

In  common  with  its  predecessors,  the  book  has, 
what  to  some  will  appear  a  defect  and  to 
others  an  added  charm,  namely,  a  copious  dis- 
cursivene-ss.  It  has,  too,  the  waywardness  and 
wilfulness  which  we  have  learned  to  associate 
with  Mr.  Farrer's  manner,  and  the  absence  of 
which  we  shoidd  regret.  For,  and  this  is  his 
supreme  merit,  his  writing  has  character.  Mr. 
Farrer  not  only  loves  plants  and  understands  a 
great  deal  about  them,  but  he  is  also  an  artist, 
with  a  rare  gift  of  expression.  The  colours  he 
uses  may  be  crude,  but  the  effects  of  his  word- 
pictures  are  charming.  By  them  he  has  perma- 
nently enriched  the  literature  of  gardening.     A. 

Wild  Flowers. 

The  study  of  wild  flowers  by  young  people,  as 
oppci'.ed  to  the  formation  of  collections  of  dried 
specimens  of  plants  with  their  botanical  names 
attached,  is  deserving  of  all  encouragement,  and 
any  help  in  this  direction  is  welcome.  Mr. 
Furneaux's  little  book*  is  certainly  calculated  to 
promote  a  real  interest  in  plant  life,  and  we 
strongly  recommend  it  for  beginners,  especially 
those  who  have  not  the  advantage  of  competent 
teachers.  It  is  one  of  a  series,  and  is  somewhat 
restricted  in  its  scope;  and,  to  prevent  disap- 
pointment, it  should  be  explained  that  plants 
peculiar  to  the  seaside  and  aquatic  plants  are  not 
dealt  with  in  this  volume,  as  they  form  the  sub- 
jects of  Life  in  Ponds  and  Streams  and  T/ie 
Sea  Shore,  two  other  volumes  of  the  series  by 
the  same  author.  Of  course,  this  separation  de- 
tracts from  the  general  value  of  the  work.  As 
the  author  explains,  the  leading  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  and  trees 
according  to  their  seasons,  habitats  and  habits. 
Much  of  the  space  has  necessarily  been  alloted  to 
descriptions  of  the  plants;  "  but  not  a  little  has 
been  devoted  to  an  attempt  to  create  an  interest 
in  some  of  those  wonderful  habits  which  lead  us  to 
look  upon  plants  as  living  beings  with  attractions 
even  more  engrossing  than  their  beautiful  forms 
and  colours." 

The  book  may  be  termed  complete,  so  far  as 
it  goes.  A  concise  introduction  on  the  external 
morphology  and  classification  of  flowering  plants 
is  followed  by  short  chapters  on  tlie  pollination 
and  fertilisation  of  flowers  and  on  climbing 
plavits.  With  regard  to  the  aerial  roots  or 
suckers  of  the  Ivy,  the  author  says  :  "  If  they 
come  in  contact  with  a  bare  rock,  or  with  a 
surface  from  which  no  nutriment  can  be  derived, 
they  serve  the  one  purpose  of  clinging  only  ;  but 
if  they  reach  even  a  .small  amount  of  nutritive 
soil  they  produce  absorbent  fibres  that  are 
capable  of  extracting  food."  This  was  our 
opinion,  based  upon  the  vigour  with  which  young 
shoots,  well  provided  with  roots,  grow ;  but 
certain  biologists  of  repute  assert  th.rt  they  never 
contribute  to  the  nourishment  of  the  plant. 
"  Early  Spring  "  is  the  title  of  the  next  chapter, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  development  of  foliage  and  flowers 
from  the  dormant  buds.  The  rest  of  the  book 
consists  of  chapters  or  sections,  illustrating 
the  flora  of  waysides,  meadows,  cornfields,  chalk 
downs,  &c.,  at  different  seasons.  The  illustra- 
tions, both  coloured  and  plain,  are  excellent,  the 
only  drawbacks  being  that  their  scale  is  not  indi- 

*  Field    and     Wootlhind    PlatttH,    by    W.    R.    Furncaux. 
(London  :  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.)    1909.    Price  6s.  net. 


cated  below  the  figures.  The  descriptions  are 
remarkably  good,  without  being  too  technical, 
and  they  are  supplemented  by  numerous  interest- 
ing facts  in  the  life-history  and  properties  pecu- 
liar to  each  subject.  At  the  end  is  a  short  but 
sufficient  glossarial  index.      IF.  //.  //. 


THE    ROSARY. 


CULTURAL  HUNTS  FOR  DECEMBER. 

If  tender  varieties  were  not  sufficiently  pro- 
tected during  the  recent  severe  frosts  some  of 
them  will  probably  have  suffered  damage,  for 
the  frosts  were  unusually  early  and  the  growths 
were  less  well  matured  than  is  the  case  in  most 
seasons.  However,  those  cultivators  who  have 
not  yet  applied  such  protection  should  lose  no 
time  before  getting  it  ready.  The  plants  may 
be  protected  either  by  straw  or  by  Fern,  or  in 
the  case  of  dwarf  plants,  earthing  them  up  with 
soil.  Standards  are  sometimes  covered  with 
porous  cloth,  when  frost  is  likely  to  be  severe 
and  prolonged. 

During  open  weather  continue  to  press  forward 
th-^  work  of  lifting  and  replanting,  it  being 
necessary  to  bring  this  operation  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible.  Trenched  ground  may  be 
somewhat  beaten  down  before  the  planting  is 
finished,  owing  to  the  rains  ;  therefore,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  apply  a  light  dressing  of  wood-ashes, 
burnt  earth,  or  ballast,  and  prick  in  this  material 
with  a  fork.  This  is  especially  desirable  in 
heavy  soils,  for  it  will  render  the  surface  more 
friable. 

Dwarf  Roses  which  have  been  budded  should 
bo  planted  sufficiently  deep  that  the  point 
where  the  bud  is  inserted  is  several  inches 
below  the  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  to  re- 
move all  sucker  growths  that  appear  below  the 
union.  If  sufficient  Roses  on  their  own  roots  are 
available  and  are  of  equal  strength  to  budded 
specimens,  then  the  troublesome  question  of 
sucker  growth  will  not  arise.  At  the  same  time 
the  budded  plant  has  this  advantage,  it  will  make 
growth  in  one  season  equal  to  that  made  in  two 
seasons  by  a  plant  v/hich  is  upon  its  own  roots. 
In  town  and  suburban  gardens  it  may  be  prefer- 
able to  defer  planting  after  this  date,  until 
February  or  even  March,  when  a  better  atmo- 
sphere may  be  expected  than  is  usually  present  ii 
towns  during  December  or  January. 

Hardy  climbing  Roses  may  now  have  any  weak 
and  unripened  shoots  cut  back  severely,  leaving 
the  firm,  matured  growths  their  full  length  until 
February  or  I\Iarch,  unless  these  are  too  plenti- 
ful, when  they  may  be  thinned  out.  If  packages 
of  Roses  are  received  from  the  nurserymen 
during  severe  weather,  it  is  better  not  to  un- 
pack them,  but  place  them  in  a  cellar  or  other 
cool  place  until  a  thaw  sets  in.  Then,  if  the 
wood  is  shrivelled,  place  the  roots  in  a  tub  of 
water  for  several  hours  ;  afterwards  lay  the  trees 
in  a  trench,  well  water  them,  and  cover  them 
with  earth.  In  a  few  da}'s  the  wood  will  be 
quite  plump  again. 

Tea  and  other  Roses  in  pots  which  were  pro- 
pagated last  autumn  and  spring,  and  wliicli  have 
been  kept  in  frames  for  supplying  flowers  for  cut- 
ting, may  low  be  brought  into  a  cool  house.  If 
they  have  finished  blooming  they  may  bo  kept 
drier  at  the  roots,  which  will  cause  the  wood  to 
mature.  In  February  they  should  be  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  and  be  grown  in  gentle  heat 
for  giving  a  succession  of  blooms.  The  earliest 
forced  Roses  in  pots  which  were  started  iu 
November  will  now  be  making  progress.  They 
should  have  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  50° 
to  55°  by  day,  with  a  little  top  ventilation. 
Close  the  house  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  damp 
down  the  paths  and  stages  at  the  same  time. 
Tlie  plants  may  bo  syringed  occasionally  on. 
briglit  mornings,  provided  the  foliage  will  be- 
come perfectly  dry  again  before  evening.  If  in- 
sect pests  appear  fumigate  the  liouse  with  the; 
XL-All  vaporising  compound. 
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Tiie  grafting  of  Roses  mader  glass  will  now  be 
taking  place.  The  heat  of  tho  frame  may  be 
increased  a  few  degrees,  and  by  the  end  of 
December  the  earliest  plants  will  have  made 
growths  an  inch  long  and  be  ready  for  placing 
on  the  stages  of  the  house.  When  these  plants 
are  removed  from  the  frame  others  may  be  put 
in  their  places.  The  stock  should  be  placed  in 
a  heated  structure  for  a  day  or  two  before  the 
bud  is  inserted. 

Roses  planted  out  under  glass  have  made  con- 
siderable progress.  A  gentle  heat  can  now  be 
given  during  favourable  weather.  Much  mois- 
ture is  likely  to  arise  from  soil  in  the  beds, 
therefore  one  good  syringing  early  in  the  day  in 
bright  weather  will  suffice.  When  there  appears 
to  be  an  excess  of  moisture  present,  the  bottom 
ventilators  as  well  as  those  at  the  top  of  the 
house  should  be  opened  a  little.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  should  now  be  55°. 


talus,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  form  of 
this  wild  H.  tuberosus.  It  is  not  H.  decapetalus  as 
known  at  Kew,  and  the  only  difference  between 
it  and  the  wild  Artichoke  is  in  the  colour  of  the 


THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

About  30  years  ago  the  late  Dr.  Asa  Gray, 
in  a  communication  to  the  American  Agricnl- 
tur'tst*  gave  his  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  of  gardens  had  been  de- 
veloped from  a  species  of  Helianthus  which  grew 
wild  in  North  America,  then  supposed  to  be  H. 
doronicoides.  but  subsequently  altered  to  H. 
tuberosus.  The  wild  plant  differed  from  the  cul- 
tivated form  only  in  the  shape  of  its  tubes, 
which  were  long  and  slender.  He  had  cultivated 
this  wild  plant  for  about  a  dozen  years,  and 
some  of  its  tubers  were  then  "  good  Artichokes." 
He  summed  up  the  evidence  as  follows : — Jeru- 
salem Artichokes  went  from  Canada  to  Europe 
within  a  dozen  years  after  the  first  settlement 
of  Canada,  viz.,  at  Quebec;  they  reached  Eng- 
land in  1617,  and  Italy  early  enough  to  have  got 
their  popular  name  there,  Ghasole  being  Italian 
for  Sunflower.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  published  a 
figure  of  the  wild  form  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, t.  7547  (1897),  where  he  states  that  H. 
tuberosus  is  indigenous  in  the  lake  region  of 
Canada,  as  far  west  as  the  Saskatchewan,  and 
from  thence  southward  to  Arkansas  and  the 
middle    parts    of    Georgia.      He   adds    that    H. 
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Fig.     164. WILD    FORM    OF    HELI,\NTHU3 

tubekosus,  parent  of  the  cultivated 

artichoke:  tubers  yellowish,  with 

purple  eyes. 

tubers,  those  of  the  latter  being  potato-yellow 
with  a  tinge  of  purple  about  the  eyes,  whilst  the 
tubers  of  "  Helianti  "  are  wholly  purple. 
Figures  of  both  plants  from  examples  grown  at 


Fig.  163. — THE  cultivated  artichoke  (helianthus  tuberosus). 


giganteus,  figured  at  t.  7555,  is  a  near  ally.  My 
belief  is  that  it  is  probably  only  a  form  of  that 
species. 

A  third  plant,  recently  brought  into  notice 
by  Mr.  R.  de  Noter,  and  figured  and  described 
in  the  Revue  TInrticoh,  1907,  p.  136,  where  it  is 
called  "  Helianti  "  and  is  referred  to  H.  decape- 

•  Reprinted  in  Gttrdetters'  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  473. 


Kew  are  hero  gi-'en,  also  a  figure  of  the  culti- 
vated Jerusalem  Artichoke.  I  have  cooked  and 
eaten  tubers  of  all  three,  and  could  detect  no 
difference  in  flavour  ;  they  were  all  equally  good. 
This  purple-tubered  plant  has  been  in  cultivation 
at  Kew  for  many  years,  not  as  a  vegetable,  but 
as  a  species  among  those  grown  in  the  botanical 
collection  in  the  herbaceous  garden.  .  At  Kew, 
however,   it  has  always  borne  the  name  of  H. 


Isetiflorus.  This  is  all  the  more  puzzling  because- 
in  Gray's  Botany  of  the  Z^jiited  States  there  is. 
no  mention  of  tubers  in  the  description  of  this 
species.  There  is,  to  my  mind,  strong  evidence 
in  favour  of  reducing  all  these  tuber-bearing 
Sunflowers  which  have  got  about  under  such 
names  as  macrophyllus,  giganteus,  decapetalus, 
and  Icetiflorus  to  the  position  of  forms  merely  of  I 
H.  tuberosus,  the  parent  of  the  Jerusalem  Arti-  \ 
choke.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  must  have  just  missed 
seeing  his  way  to  this  conclusion  when  he  con- 
fused H.  doronicoides  with  H.  tuberosus. 

Considering  that  the  plant  we  know  as  the 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  was  an  article  of  food  among, 
the  Indians  in  North  America  long  before  the 
arrival  of  Europeans,  and  would,  therefore,  be 
modified  by  cultivation  and  varying  conditions 
as  other  plants  were,  the  Potato  for  examples- 
it  is  probable  that  all  the  Jerusalem  Artichokes 
in  Europe.  India.  &c.,  are  descendants  from  the 
"  two  small  roots  obtained  in  1617  by  ilr.  John. 
Goodver,     of     ^la^ile     Durham,     which,     being. 


Fig.  165. — helianthus  l.etiflorus: 
tubers  purple. 

planted,  enabled  him  before  1621  to  stock  Hamp- 
shire." It  has  varied  under  cultivation  here, 
both  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  tubei-s.  The 
purple  tubers  of  "  Helianti  "  suggest  it  rather 
than  the  yellow-tubered  form  as  being  the  parent 
of  the  purple-tubered  Jerusalem  Artichoke. 
There  appears  to  be  an  error  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine  figure  of  H.  tuberosus;  the  tubers  of 
that  plant  are  never  borne  as  they  are  there 
sliown,  but  on  the  apex  of  long  string-like  roots 
as  in  the  garden  form.  The  only  Sunflower  grown 
at  Kew  with  a  root-stock  like  that  represented  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  figure  is  H.  strumosus. 
The  economic  properties  claimed  for  "  Heli- 
anti "  by  Jlr.  R.  de  Noter  are  those  of  edible 
tubers,  and  stems  and  leaves  good  for  fodder. 
Have  the  stems  of  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  ever 
been  fed  to  cattle  in  this  country?     IT'.   11'. 
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HARDY  PLANT  BORDER. 

ORIENTAL   POPPIES. 

No  perennial  border  plant  needs  less  atten- 
tion in  cnlture,  is  more  thuronghly  hardy,  or 
grows  and  flowers  more  freely  than  the  Oriental 
Poppy.  During  May  and  June  it  provides  a 
gorgeous  display  of  colour  in  the  border  or 
shrubbery.  It  has  been  said  that  when  the 
flowering  season  of  these  plants  is  past  they 
leave  great  gaps  in  the  borders  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year.  This  can  also  be  said  of  other  sub- 
jects, such  as  Peonies,  but  a  thoughtful  cultiva- 
tor will  make  arrangements  for  the  filling  in  of 
such  gaps  by  the  aid  of  Gladioli,  Galtonias, 
Lobelias,  Montbretias,  Chrysanthemums,  and 
aJinuals  grown  in   pots  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  Papaver  oricn- 
tale,  and  I  grow  more  than  50  varieties.  The 
culture  of  the  plants  is  quite  simple  j  the 
ground  should  be  deeply  trenched  and 
mixed  with  manure.  A  stiff  soil  suits 
them  best,  and  abundant  space  should  be 
allowed  for  a  free  development  of  the  foliage. 
Having  thick,  fleshy,  deep  roots,  the  Oriental 
Poppy  can  withstand  drought  remarkably  well, 
while  its  weeping  foliage  does  much  to  conserve 
moisture  in  the  soil  by  shading  the  ground  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 

October  is  the  best  month  for  planting,  and  it 
may  be  undertaken  even  earlier  in  the  season 
\i  circumstances  permit.  Well-prepared  plants  in 
pots  do  well  planted  out  in  spring,  but 
autumn  planting  gives  the  best  results  the  fol- 
lowing season.  As  a  rule,  the  flower-stems  are 
self-supporting,  but  they  are  best  kept  in  place 
by  looping  up  the  shoots  with  a  piece  of  string, 
for  if  allowed  tu  fall  about,  the  flower-stems  grow 
crooked  and  are  then  much  more  difficult  to 
arrange  as  cut  blooms. 

The  propagation  of  the  plant  may  be  carried 
out  in  several  ways.  Pieces  of  the  fleshy  roots 
cut  into  lengths  of  2  inches  may  be  planted 
in  rows  in  sandy  soil  in  spring.  But 
division  of  the  roots  with  some  of  the  crown  at- 
tached is  the  quicker  way  when  a  limited  num- 
ber of  plants  are  required,  and  if  tliis  is  under- 
taken in  July,  after  the  flowering  season  is  past, 
and  the  divided  plants  kept  watered  and  shaded 
until  new  growth  is  assured,  they  will  quickly 
become  established,  and  give  a  crop  of  blossom 
the  following  season.  The  blooms  of  all  Poppies 
should  be  cut  when  the  calyx  is  unfolding,  and 
not  when  the  petals  have  expanded. 

The  blooms  will  last  longer  in  a  fresh  condition 
if  the  cut  ends  of  the  stems  be  sealed  by  the  aid 
of  a  lighted  candle.  When  sending  by  post,  the 
flowers  should  be  packed  in  damp  moss  in  a 
closely-fitting  tin  or  wooden  box. 

The  flowers  possess  a  rather  disagreeable  odour, 
which  is  very  pronounced  in  some  types  and 
varieties — notably  in  P.  bracteatuni,  which  is 
quite  distinct  from  P.  orientale,  although  it  is 
stated  in  Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  iUtrden'mg 
to  be  only  a  variety  of  P.  orientale.  I  have 
several  varieties  of  the  bracteatum  type  that  are 
totally  distinct  in  habit  of  growth,  stoutness  of 
stem,  shape  of  petal,  and  each  with  a  different 
centre.  Each  bloom  is  subtended  by  a  stout 
bract  immediately  under  the  base  of  the  petals. 
Although  there  are  many  gorgeous  varieties  be- 
longing to  this  section,  I  prefer  the  Oriental 
type  as  being  less  rigid  in  appearance  and  in 
having  the  disagreeable  perfume  less  pronounced. 
The  following  varieties  embrace  a  choice  col- 
lection, beginning  with  the  Oriental  type  dating 
from  1714.  This  old  variety  is  the  earliest  to 
flower :  the  petals  are  deep  scarlet,  with  a  deep 
purple  blotch  at  the  base.  The  variety  Bobs  is 
especially  free  in  flowering  ;  the  blooms  are  de- 
veloped on  stiff  stems,  thus  making  them  useful 
for  cutting.  In  colour  it  is  a  soft,  satiny  rose. 
Lady  Roscoe  has  blooms  of  a  medium  size.  They 
are  freely  produced  and  have  rounded  petals ; 
the  colour  is  salmon-rose.  Queen  Alexandra, 
clear  rose,  of  good  shape;  Meduse,  rich  satiny- 
pink  flowers,  borne  on  stiff,  erect  stems  of  medium 


growth.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  only  variety  I  am 
acquainted  witli  that  is  of  two  colours  ;  the  petals 
are  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet,  with  dull  yellow 
stripes.  Silver  Queen  grows  but  2  feet  high; 
in  colour  it  is  silvery-white,  slightly  tinted  with 
blush  and  without  the  dark  blotch  on  each  petal 
which  almost  all  varieties  possess.  Hesperia  has 
petals  flushed  with  maroon.  Psyche  is  a  deli- 
cate rose-blush,  shading  to  white.  Tom  Tit  is 
a  small-flowered  variety,  but  most  useful  for 
furnishing  cut  flowers  as  it  blossoms  abundantly. 
T'he  colour  is  deep  orange-red,  with  a  very  dark 
blotch  on  each  petal.  The  deeply-cut  leaves  are 
very  pronounced.  Fringed  Beauty  produces  its 
rich  crimson,  deeply-cut  flowers  very  early  in  the 
season.  Mahony  is  the  darkest  of  the  varieties, 
being  almost  maroon.  Rembrandt  has  extra  large 
petals,  which  are  coloured  intensely  red.  The 
plant  is  of  compact  growth,  and  bears  erect,  stiff 
stems.  Mrs.  Perry,  crimson  with  gold  shading, 
but  paler  on  the  edge ;  Prince  of  Orange,  pale 
orange-red ;  Semi-duplex,  which  grows  less  than 
a  foot  high,  and  has  two  rows  of  bright,  salmon- 
red  petals,  bears  its  flowers  on  extra  stout  stems ; 
and  Goliath,  with  intensely  red  petals  deeply 
blotched  and  with  purple  anthers,  are  other  de- 
sirable kinds. 

The  following  varieties  belong  to  the  brac- 
teatum section :  Duke  of  Teck,  height  4  feet 
6  inches,  the  flowers  being  dark  red  and  with 
orange  shading ;  Monarch,  light  orange-red,  with 
stems  of  erect  growth  j  Menelik,  satiny-rose, 
with  a  dark  blotch  on  each  of  the  five  petals; 
and  Mogul,  with  six  short,  rounded,  deep  red 
petals.     E.  Molyneux. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES    PROM    LA    MOETOLA. 

SCHOTIA      BRACHYPETALA. 

We  have  several  plants  of  this  beautiful  and 
rare  shrub  in  the  garden,  one  of  which  recently 
flowered.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep 
crimson  tint,  appear  along  an  old  branch  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  shrub,  several  being  clustered 
together  on  the  top  of  the  branchlets.  Their 
chief  characteristics  are  the  five  very  tiny  petals, 
which  are  only  ^  inch  long  and  filiform,  and  thus 
are  easily  overlooked. 

The  shapes  of  the  flowers,  and  also  of  the 
leaves,  are  somewhat  different  from  those  figured 
in  Harvey's  Thesaurus  caj^cnsis,  plate  32. 
The  four  calyx  lobes  are  patent,  almost 
at  right  angles.  The  stamens  are  nearly 
three  times  as  long  as  the  calyx  lobes. 
The  leaflets  of  our  plants  are  never  as  entire  and 
flat  as  in  the  plate,  but  more  or  less  undulated 
along  the  margins  and  crenate,  and  also  more 
obtuse ;  they  are  coriaceous,  bright  and  of  a 
shining  green.  They  vary  in  size  and  shape,  tlie 
largest  leaflets  being  4  inches  long.  According  to 
Harvey,  Tlies.  cap.,  p.  21,  the  plant  grows  in 
Natal  "  in  sheltered  valleys,  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  rocky,  3,000  feet."  It  is  said  to  flower 
there  in  September.  Our  plant  is  growing  in 
conditions  which  approach  as  near  as  possible 
those  of  its  native  land,  in  a  sheltered  valley,  and 
on  dry  soil.  Harvey  calls  it  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  which  is  certainly  true,  but  I  think  the 
plant,  to  "be  at  its  best,  ought  to  be  grown  under 
better  conditions,  and  especially  that  it  should 
receive   sufficient  water  whilst  growing. 

Schotia  latifolia  also  grows  at  La  Mortola.  It 
is  a  .smaller  shrub  than  S.  brachypetala,  with 
smaller,  strong  and  leathery  leaves,  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  but  flat  and 
not  undulated.  It  flowers  annually  in  August, 
and  ripens  its  large  puds.  The  flowers  are  rosy, 
fairly  numerous,  in  small  panicles,  but  not  very 
showy.  The  pod  is  rather  large,  about  2  to  4 
inches  long,  and  contains  one  or  two  large  seeds, 
with  a  great,  yellow  ariUus.     A.   B. 


NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

SELF-FERTILISATION    IN    IRISES. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  Irises  are  a  good, 
example  of  Nature's  provision  that  self-fertili- 
sation should  be  impossible,  and  it  is  a  plausible- 
theory  that  the  co-operation  of  insects  is  neces- 
sary in  this  genus.  Having  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stigma  relatively  to  that  of  the- 
anthers,  it  does  seem  at  first  sight  as  though 
fertilisation  would  be  impossible  without  the  in- 
tervention of  insects.  The  latter  are  said  to 
collect  pollen  on  their  backs  as  they  brush 
against  the  anthers  in  their  endeavours  to  reach 
the  nectaries  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  and  then 
to  deposit  the  grains  on  the  stigma  of  the  next 
flower  they  visit.  Knuth  {Handhuch  der 
Bltitenbiologie,  vol.  ii.,  Part  II.)  has  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  draw  up  lists  of  the  various  insects 
that  have  been  observed  to  visit  each  species. 

Some  Irises  are  undoubtedly  fertilised  by  this 
means,  but  anyone  who  visits  a  garden  contain- 
ing a  number  of  species  of  Iris  cannot  tail  to  be 
struck  by  the  number  of  capsules  of  seed  on  such 
species  as  pseudacorus,  sibirica,  versicolor, 
Hookeri  (or  setosa),  graminea,  ochroleuca,, 
spuria,  &c.  Nearly  every  flower  seems  to  pro- 
duce a  capsule,  while  the  larger,  bearded  Irises 
set  seed  only  comparatively  rarely,  unless  arti- 
ficially fertilised.  A  little  observation  reveals 
two  facts ;  firstly,  that  the  ripe  pollen  of  all 
the  species  mentioned  is  very  easily  dispersed 
from  the  anthers  by  the  slightest  movement ;. 
and  secondly,  that  the  stigma  is  in  every  case  a 
triangular  tongue,  which  projects  downwards. 
The  motion  of  the  plants  in  the  wind  precipi- 
tates the  pollen  on  to  the  hafts  of  the  falls,  which- 
are  touched  from  time  t-o  time  by  the  pendulous 
stigma,  and  self-fertilisation  is  thus  effected. 
The  shape  of  the  pollen  grains  of  these  Apogoa 
Irises  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
bearded  groups,  and  herein,  apparently,  lies  the 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  IF.  B.  Dykes,. 
Charterhouse,  Godabmn'j. 


The  Week^s  Work. 

THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,. 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Orriithidhiin  sophronites. — A  well-grown  plant 
of  this  dwarf-habited  species,  when  covered 
with  several  hundreds  of  its  small,  scar- 
let flowers,  is  a  very  effective  object.  The  plant 
is  easy  of  cultivation,  for  even  small  pieces  will, 
in  a  few  years,  under  proper  treatment,  form 
neat,  compact  specimens.  If,  on  the  completion 
of  their  growths,  they  are  placed  in  a  light  posi- 
tion, they  will  produce  a  profusion  of  bloom.  The 
plants  do  best  in  shallow  pans,  which  should  be 
suspended  in  a  light  position  in  a  house  having 
a  cool,  intermediate  temperature  :  when  a  larger 
receptacle  is  needed,  it  may  easily  be  elevated 
near  to  the  roof-glass  by  means  of  a  large  pot  or 
Orchid  stand.  Ornithidium  sophronites  delights 
in  plenty  of  root  moisture  the  whole  year  round, 
and  will  root  freely  in  the  Osmunda  and  Poly- 
podium  mixture,  to  which  plenty  of  small  crocizs 
are  added  to  ensure  eflScient  drainage. 

Sophronites  grandiflora. — Because  of  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  well-known  plant, 
it  is  a  suitable  companion  to  Ornithidium 
sophronites.  It  is  now  sending  up  its  flowering 
shoots  from  the  partially-developed  growths. 
Plenty  of  water  will  be  needed  at  the  roots  till 
the  flowers  are  over,  but,  by  refraining  frcm 
sprinkling  the  latter  with  water  when  they  are 
open,  tlie  flowers  may  be  kept  fresh  for  a  long 
time.  Repotting  may  be  performed  when  growth 
commences,  or  immediately  after  the  flowers 
fade  :  a  small  quantity  of  the  new  Orchid  compcit 
is  all  that  is  needed.  S.  cenuia,  now  in  bloom  in 
the  cool  house,  thrives  better  in  the  new  nii.xture- 
than  it  did  in  peat  and  Sphagnum-moss,, 
especially  if  the  plant  is  potted  quit«  firmly. 
.\fter  growth  is  completed,  it  requires  a  long 
period  of  rest,  and  very  little  water  must  be 
afforded   until   gi'owth   recommences. 

Onridhim.  rheirophoruui. — The  dwarf,  yellow- 
flowered  Oncidium  choirophorum  is  now  opening 
its  flowers.     The  plant  requires  a  thin  layer  of 
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compost  only  t^  root  into,  and  thrives  well  when 
suspended  or  stosd  near  to  the  roof-glass  of  the 
intermediate  house.  The  flowers^  however,  open 
better  if  the  plants  are  removed  to  a  light  posi- 
tion in  the  East  Indian  house,  tor,  if  exposed  to 
a  little  sunshine  at  this  time  of  the  year,  it  as- 
sists the  flowers  to  expand.  This  Oncidium  is  not 
a  lover  of  much  water  at  any  time,  nor  does  it 
appreciate  wettings  overhead,  especially  during 
the  growing  period,  as.  when  daanp,  the  tender, 
young  growths  are  very  liable  to  decay. 

Corhlitfdas. — C.  Noezliana.  C.  vulcanicum.  C. 
sanguinium,  and  C.  stricta  are  all  growing  freely, 
and  should  be  given  a  light  position  in  the  cool 
house,  with  plenty  of  water  at  all  seasons.  This 
treatment  will  also  suit  the  rare  G.  rosea,  for- 
merly known  as  Odontoglossum  roseum. 

Vaiida'^. — Place  the  Vandas  in  the  lightest  posi- 
tion available.  Plants  of  the  pretty  V.  Kimballi- 
ana  which  have  recently  passed  out  of  bloom 
should  be  kept  ratJier  dry  at  the  root  for  several 
months.  The  Sphagnum-moss  on  the  surface  of 
the  pot  should  not  be  watered  heavily,  a  slight 
sprinkling  whenever  it  becomes  fairly  dry  being 
sufficient.  The  pure  white-flowered  V.  Watsonii, 
a  rare  and  lovely  Orchid,  is  now  developing  its 
inflorescences,  and  will  require  copious  waterings 
at  the  roots  till  the  flowers  open,  when  the 
amount  of  moisture  should  be  gradually  lessened. 
After  the  flowering  stage  this  plant  should  be 
treated  the  same  as  advised  for  V.  Kimballiana. 
These  Vandas  thrive  well  when  elevated  near  to 
the  roof-glass  of  the  Cattleya  house.  Plants 
which  produced  large  spikes  of  bloom  last  year, 
and  which  are  now  showing  weak  inflorescences, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  flower:  a  season's  resu 
will  be  beneficial  to  them. 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cool:,  Gardener  to  Sir  luiMi  nd  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leoiiardsiee,  Sussex. 

Hardy  Ferns. — Let  a  few  inches  of  dry,  rough 
peat  be  placed  over  the  crowns  of  the  less  hardy 
species  and  varieties.  Do  not  remove  the 
withered  folia.L^e  of  these  Ferns  until  spring,  as  it 
forms  a  natural  protection.  Evergreen  Kerns 
serve  an  excellent  pui-pose  in  winter,  therefore 
it  is  desirable  to  place  some  of  tliese  amongst  the 
deciduous  kinds  in  order  that  the  bareness  dur- 
ing winter  may  be  lessened.  A  good  collection  of 
Ferns  is  more  interesting  and  effective  than  many 
people  imagine.  In  forming  a  hardy  fernery,  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  above  everything  else, 
Ferns  require  shade  from  b"ight  sunshine,  yet 
they  must  not  be  deprived  of  light.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  shade  from  sun- 
shine and  absence  of  light.  Let  the  warmest 
nooks  be  chosen  for  the  more  tender  varieties, 
provided  they  are  not  exposed  in  such  positions 
to  the  sun.  either  early  in  the  morning  or  at 
mid-day.  The  ideal  fernery  shoidd  afford  a  kind 
of  retreat.  It  miglit  be  situated  on  a  north-west 
bank,  partly  shaded  by  trees,  and,  if  possible,  the 
site  should  be  near  to  water.  Old  pieces  of 
rock  and  stone  may  be  employed  to  good  effect 
in  the  hardy  fernery.  Ferns  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  between  now  and  the  period  of  renewed 
activity  in  spring.  The  deciduous  Ferns  now 
at  rest  include  such  as  Athyrium.  Cystopteris, 
Osmunda.  Lastrea.  Asplenium,  Blechnum,  Poly- 
podium,  Scolopendrium,  and  Polystichum.  Most 
of  these  require  a  good  loamy  soil,  such  as  is 
often  found  on  banks,  with  plenty  of  leaf-mould 
and  small  sandstone  or  pieces  of  rock  mixed 
with  it.  The  freestone  cliips  serve  to  retain 
moisture,  and  the  roots  may  usually  be  found 
clinging  to  them.  Hymenophyllunis  look  very 
pretty  travelling  over  large  pieces  of  stone.  The 
hardier  forms  of  Lycopodinm  should  be  planted  at 
the  foot  of  a  rock  or  stone,  excepting  the  species 
L.  rlavatum,  which  succeeds  best  on  a  bank  ex- 
posed to  sunshine. 

Lili/  of  the  VaUri/. — The  present  is  a  very 
good  time  to  make  a  fresh  plantation  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley.  Any  that  have  occupied  the  same 
piece  of  ground  for  three  or  four  years,  should 
now  be  taken  up  and  divided,  the  ground  should 
be  drained  deeply  and  plenty  of  leaf-mould  and 
manure  added  to  it.  If  the  plants  are  lifted 
from  time  to  time  in  this  manner,  and  planted 
in  deeply-dug,  well-manured  soil,  the  flowering 
spikes  will  be  very  large.  In  replanting  the 
crowns,  it  is  useful  to  put  some  on  south,  some 
on  west,  and  others  on  north  borders,  for  thereby 
the  flowering  period  will  be  extended.    In  divid- 


ing the  crow-ns,  select  all  the  largest,  those  which 
are  sure  to  produce  flowers,  and  plant  them  by 
themselves,  utilising  the  smaller  ones  for  planting 
\n  the  nursery  ground  or  on  a  border  by  them- 
selves. A  fresh  bed  should  be  planted  each  year. 
The  best  way  to  plant  the  crowns  is  to  chop 
down  a  trench  by  means  of  a  spade  or  trowel, 
and  in  this  trench  place  some  silver  sand  and 
fine  leaf-m.ould,  upon  which  the  crowns  may  be 
planted.  Do  not  expose  the  crowns  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  a  longer  time  than  is  necessary. 

General  worl: — This  will  consist  of  planting 
operations  whenever  the  weather  is  fine,  clearing 
up  leaves,  sweeping  and  rolling  lawns  and  gravel 
paths,  pruning  and  top-dressing  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees,  and.  during  wet  days,  preparing  stakes 
and  labels.  Clean  pfants  in  cool  houses  or  pots, 
and  overhaul  tools,  machines,  and  other  imple- 
ments. 

I'lanliiii/  sliriib.-'. — The  present  season  is  the 
best  in  tlie  year  for  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  If  the  ground  has  not  been  made  ready, 
however,  time  must  be  taken  to  prepare  it.  Shrub- 
beries are  too  often  neglected.  The  commonest 
species  are  allowed  to  crowd  out  the  choicer 
specimens.  Autumn  is  the  season  to  put  these 
matters  right,  either  by  transplanting  or  chop- 
ping out  the  commoner  sorts.  There  are  so 
maiiy  beautiful  species,  that  most  gardens  can 
ill  afford  the  space  for  numerous  plants  of  such 
shrubs  as  Box,  Laurel,  and  Privet,  excepting 
when  they  are  used  for  shelter  or  in  woods. 
Slirubs  of'  one  kind  or  another  may  be  had  in 
flower  during  the  whole  year,  either  on  the  walls 
or  in  the  open  border.  The  fewer  that  flower 
in  a  particular  month  the  greater  should  those 
few  be  prized,  and  these  include  .lasminum  nudi- 
florum,  Chimonanthus  fragrans.  Viburnum  Tinus, 
Hamamelis  virginica,  and  Azara  microphylla,  all 
of  which  flower  in  cold  weather. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 
Pines. — It  is  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of 
protective  material  in  readiness  for  covering  the 
pits  at  night  during  severe  weather.  By  using 
such  a  covering  an  even  temperature  can  be 
maintained  in  the  pit  with  less  fire-heat.  Be 
cafeful  not  to  overheat  the  hot-water  pipes,  there 
being  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  plants.  Let  watering  be  done  with  care- 
ful judgment,  and  remember  that  plants  now 
resting  will  be  better  if  their  roots  are  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side.  Those  plants  which  are 
nearest  to  the  water-pipes  will  need  wat-er  more 
frequently.  All  water  applied  to  the  roots  should 
first  be  warmed  to  the  same  temperature  as  the 
atmosphere  of  the  house.  Plants  which  are  swell, 
ing  fruits  need  more  heat  than  others.  Let  the 
atmosphere  be  kept  moist  by  damping  the  paths 
in  the  house  ;  especially  will  this  be  necessary 
during  sunny  weather.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  have  some  ripe  Pineapples  for  the 
Christmas  festival.  Should  it  be  necessary  to 
hasten  the  plants  for  this  purpose,  let  them  be 
placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the  plant  stove,  near 
to  the  glass.  For  succeasional  plants  and  suckers, 
an  atmospheric  temperature  of  not  less  than  60° 
or  65°,  varving  in  accordance  with  outdoor  con- 
ditions, will  be  suitable,  but  5°  more  heat  may 
be  employed  for  plants  now  fruiting. 

Queen  I'ines. — Let  the  house  be  prepared  for 
the  earliest  batch  of  "  Queens  "  which  are  ex- 
pected to  yield  fruits  early  next  summer.  A  siiit- 
able  structure  is  a  low  'pit  well  supplied  with 
water-pipes.  The  plants  should  be  plunged  in  a  hot- 
bed,  which  mav  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of 
80°.  Let  the  plants  be  placed  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible  without  actually  touching  it.  Select 
the  most  promising  plants  for  early  fruiting, 
which  are  those  having  thick  collars  and  open 
centres.  It  is  important  that  the  plants  be  fully 
exposed  to  the  light,  therefore  let  the  roof-glass 
be  frequently  cleaned,  especially  after  foggy 
weather. 

Wlnler  f^iirvmhrrs. — For  the  next  few  weeks 
Cucumber  plants  will  require  extra  care  in  their 
management,  growth  now  being  very  slow  ;  they 
must  not  be  over-watered  or  given  stimulants 
either  too  strong  or  too  frequently.  When  roots 
can  be  seen  on  the  surface,  a  top-dressing  of 
fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould  may  be  applied. 
Open  the  top  ventilators  just  a  little  for  a  short 
time  in  the  forenoon,  whenever  the  weather  is 


favourable.  Cut  away  old  leaves  and  regulate 
and  tie  in  the  young  growths,  but  do  not  train 
in  more  growths  than  there  is  ample  room  for. 
Keep  the  glass  of  the  house  or  pit  perfectly 
clean.  A  minimum  atmospheric  temperature  of 
70°  will  be  suitable  except  during  very  severe 
weather,  when  65°  will  be  sufficient.  Cover  the 
roof  on  frosty  nights  with  mats  or  tifliny.  Damp 
the  walls  and  paths  three  or  four  times  daily  to 
keep  the  atmosphere  moist.  Syringing  had  bet- 
ter be  discontinued,  especially  if  there  is  the 
least  evidence  of  Cucumber  spot,  which  is  due  to 
a  fungus,  whose  spread  is  favoured  by  moist  con- 
ditions. 

PUBLIC   PARKS   AND   GARDENS. 

By  W.  W.    Pettigrkw,    Superintendent    of    City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

BathiTKj. — It  is  not  always  possible  to  have 
any  great  diversity  in  the  attractiveness  of  a 
park,  so  that  where  special  conditions  do  exist 
which  tend  to  make  it  possible  to  provide  certain 
kinds  of  pastimes,  sports  or  other  forms  of  amuse- 
ment, it  is  wise  to  make  the  most  of  them.  The 
presence  of  water  in  considerable  quantity  and 
covering  a  sufficient  area  is  one  of  the 
greatest  advantages  any  park  can  possess. 
Water  is  usually  capable  of  providing  four 
popular  pastimes,  viz.,  bathing,  boating,  fishing, 
and — in  winter — skating.  The  first  of  these, 
even  in  places  where  it  can  be  indulged  in,  is 
not  encouraged  by  the  authorities  to  anything 
like  the  extent  it  might  be.  As  a  general  rule 
batliing  is  restricted  to  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  when  the  ordinary  visitor^is  not  taking 
his  walks  abroad.  This  certainly  was  the  prac- 
tice in  this  city  until  last  summer,  although  for 
seven  or  eight  years  past  an  agitation  had  been 
going  on  in  favour  of  extending  the  hours.  The 
management  realised  that  it  would  be  altogether 
out  of  the  question  to  allow  bathing  to  go  on 
during  the  day  unless  dressing-boxes  were  pro- 
vided, for,  although  all  the  requirements  of  early 
morning  bathing  were  met  by  the  provision  of  a 
stage  fitted  up  with  seating  accommodation  for 
close  on  200  persons,  it  was  quite  unsuitable 
during  the  time  visitors  were  about. 

Provision  of  dressing-boxes. — As  a  result  of 
the  agitation  the  city  council  decided  a  little  over 
a  yei-.r  ago  to  erect  60  dressing-boxes  on  the  site 
of  the  bathing  stage,  at  a  cost  of  £400.  This 
decision  was  arrived  at  much  against  the  wishes 
of  a  strong  minority,  who  prophesied  that  the 
introduction  of  "  all-day  "  bathing  would  spoil 
the  amenities  of  the  park  and  drive  away  a 
great  many  of  the  lady  visitors.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  these  parks  bathing  was 
permitted,  from  jVIay  1  to  September  30  this 
year,  during  certain  portions  of  the  day  after 
9  a.m.  So  far  from  this  innovation  detracting 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  park  it  has  had  quite  an 
opposite  effect,  for  not  only  has  it  proved  a  booli 
to  bathers  but  it  has  also  turned  out  a  source 
of  interest  to  visitors.  During  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  most  fine  days  a  large  crowd  of  on- 
lookers was  invariably  to  be  seen  enjoying  the 
sight  of  bathers  disporting  themselves  in  the 
water. 

Depth  of  water. — About  three-quarters  of  an 
acre  at  the  deepest  end  of  the  lake  was  set  aside 
for  all-day  bathing.  As  the  average  depth  of 
water  at  tliis  point  is  over  10  feet  no  one  but 
expert  swimmers  were  allowed  to  bathe  in  it. 
As  a  good  deal  of  boating  goes  on  at  the  lake,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  mark  out  the  bathing 
ground  with  a  line  of  strong  lifebuoys.  This 
prevents  boats  from  passing  into  the  area  re- 
served for  swimmers,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
ters bathers  from  passing  beyond  the  boundaries 
and  making  themselves  objectionable  to  persons 
using  boats. 

Fees  for  hath  in  fj. — Prior  to  the  introduction 
of  dressing-boxes,  bathing  was  free,  but  since 
these  have  been  erected  a  charge — in  which 
action  we  are  supported  by  the  Public  Health 
Amendment  Act,  1907 — will  now  be  made  to 
everyone  using  the  bathing  stage.  A  small  por- 
tion of  the  lake  is.  however,  during  the  season 
still  set  aside  for  free  bathing,  but  is  not  avail- 
able after  9  a.m.  each  day.  Tlie  bathing  boxes 
are  set  aside  one  day  a  week  for  tlie  exclusive 
use  of  ladies — a  privilege  that  was  not  taken 
advantage  of  so  much  tliis  year  as  it  may  be 
next.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  summer  experi- 
enced, nearly  £100  has  been  taken  this  year  in 
bathing  fees. 
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PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Foku,  Fencarrow, 
Cornwall. 
Vioht-i  in  frames. — Any  attempt  to  coddle 
these  plants  will  be  sure  to  result  in  weakly 
crowns  and  a  deficient  supply  of  flowers.  The 
lights  niiiy  be  shut  down  on  cold  or  stormy 
nights,  but  do  not  cover  the  frames  unless  more 
than  5°  of  frost  is  anticipated.  On  all  other  occa- 
siuns  ample  ventilation  should  be  afforded,  re- 
membering that  a  close  atmosphere  causes  the 
foliage  to  damp  off.  Unless  the  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  heated  frames,  water  will  be  rarely  neces- 
sary until  the  New  Year.  Should  the  root  need 
moisture  in  the  meantime,  let  it  be  applied  on  a 
mild  morning,  that  the  plants  may  be  left  fully 
exposed  for  the  remainder  of  the  day  ;  by  this 
means  the  excessive  surface  moisture  will  evapo- 
rate before  night.  If  Violets  gathered  during 
cold  weather  are  placed  in  tepid  water  in  an 
intermediate  temperature  for  half-an-hour  before 
being  taken  into  the  house,  their  perfume  will  be 
improved. 

Eti phorhia  puh-herrima  (Pulnsettia). — These 
plants  will  now  need  a  drier  atmosphere,  as  the 
brilliantly-coloured  bracts  are  approaching  their 
full  development.  Manure  v/ater  must  soon  be 
discontinued  or  the  bracts  will  shrivel  earlier 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  If  Poinsettia 
heads  are  required  for  use  as  cut  flowers,  they 
should  be  cut  on  the  previous  night,  or  at  least 
several  hours  before  they  are  needed  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  and  the  cut  ends  placed  in  hot 
water  in  order  to  check  the  bleeding,  which,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  would  cause  the  leaves  and 
bracts  to  flag. 

Lachenalia. — Unless  the  plants  are  required  to 
flower  at  a  particular  time,  it  is  better  not  to 
attempt  to  force  them.  They  succeed  best  when 
grown  in  a  cool  pit  where  frost  is  excluded  in  a 
position  fully  exposed  to  the  light.  They  need 
a  certain  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture,  but 
this  must  not  be  excessive.  Liquid  manure  may 
be  applied  to  the  roots  until  the  first  flowers 
open,  when  its  use  should  be  discontinued. 

Herharcou.^  Calceolarias. — The  most  forward 
plants,  having  nearly  filled  the  pots  with  roots, 
should  be  shifted  into  other  pots  of  a  larger  size, 
but  this  work  should  not  be  carried  out  in  very 
cold  weather.  A  richer  compost  may  be  used 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  should  contain  a  larger 
proportion  of  sand.  Let  care  be  exercised  in 
order  to  prevent  the  leaves  being  bruised  during 
the  handling  which  is  necessary  in  the  act  of 
potting.  No  plant  should  be  repotted  except 
when  the  soil  about  the  roots  is  in  a  medium 
state  of  moisture. 

Chrysanthp.mums. — Cut  down  any  of  the  plants 
on  which  the  blooms  have  ceased  to  be  decora- 
tive. Those  plants  which  are  required  to  furnish 
cuttings  may  be  removed  to  a  light  position 
where,  under  careful  attention,  they  will  produce 
sturdy  suckers.  The  prompt  removal  of  plants 
vhich  have  ceased  to  be  attractive  will  permit 
nf  the  inclusion  in  the  display  of  many  later- 
flowering  varieties,  which  are  now  coming  into 
bloom.  The  latest  plants  should  be  still  in  a 
rool  structure,  where  abundant  ventilation  can 
lye  employed  whenever  the  outdoor  conditions 
..ire   favourable. 

THE   HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  ].  G.  WiiSTON,  Gardener  to  H.  .1.  King,  Esq.,  liastvvell 
Fark,  Kent. 

PlaiiHrtj  Apph  trrps. — The  Apple  crop  is 
usually  the  most  important  one  amongst  fruits 
III  a  private  garden,  tlierefore  every  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  best  varieties  of  both  des- 
,iert  and  kitchen  kinds  that  will  furnish  a  suc- 
cession for  the  longest  period.  In  a  well-ordered 
garden,  which  has  been  under  the  same  manage- 
ment for  some  years,  all  that  will  be  necessary  is 
to  replace  worn-out  and  inferior  varieties  by 
some  of  the  better  and  newer  kinds  for  trial  ; 
but  in  a  garden  that  has  been  neglected  for  some 
years,  a  considerable  amount  of  planting  is  often 
necessary.  In  most  gardens  it  is  convenient  to 
plant  fruit  trees  by  the  side  of  the  paths  ;  but  in 
some  cases  it  may  be  found  best  to  plant  the 
fruit  trees  together  in  breaks  or  quarters.  When 
planted  by  the  side  of  walks,  they  serve  to  divide 
up  the  garden,  and  are  very  convenient  for  prun- 
ing or  any  other  treatment  Ihoy  may  require,  be- 
sides being  more  interesting  to  visitors,  who  may 
require  to  take  notes  as  to  the  varieties  planted. 
Bush    or   pyramid-trained   trees    will    usually    be 


foinid  the  most  suitable  ;  the  open  bush  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  best  form,  as,  in  their  case,  every 
part  of  the  tree  is  exposed  to  sunshine  and  air. 
ytandard  trees  are  out  of  place  in  the  garden 
proper,  because,  when  fully  grown,  they  shade 
and  draw  the  moisture  from  a  considerable  area 
of  land,  quite  spoiling  it  for  other  crops.  Bush 
trees  are  planted  much  more  closely  than  was  at 
one  time  thought  practicable,  and  a  good  number 
may  be  accommodated  in  a  garden  of  moderate 
size.  They  may  be  placed  at  a  distance  of  6  feet 
from  the  edge  of  the  paths,  and  from  9  to  12  feet 
apart,  according  to  the  number  to  be  planted. 
Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  bo  grown  be- 
tween the  trees  for  some  years.  Three-year-old 
trees  should  be  selected,  as  these  grow  quickly, 
and  soon  give  a  crop  of  fruits.  The  Apple  is  not 
very  particular  as  to  soil,  and  will  succeed  in  any 
good  garden  loam  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  of  poor 
quality,  introduce  some  fresh  loam  about  the 
roots  when  planting. 

Varieties  fur  plantinj.— The  following  varie- 
ties are  to  be  recommended  for  planting  ;  they 
will  furnish  fruits  over  a  long  period  : — Culinary  : 
Early  Victoria,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stirling  Castle, 
EckUnville  Seedling,  Golden  Noble,  Golden 
Spire,  Hambling's  Seedling,  Toddington  .Seed- 
ling, Warner's  King,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seed- 
ling, Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Sandringham,  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Mere  de  Menage, 
Norfolk  Beautv.  Alfriston,  Bismarck,  Annie 
Elizabeth,  Brainley's  Seedling,  Newton  Wonder, 
Royal  Lake  Cooking,  Barnack  Beauty,  Norfolk 
Beefing,  Northern  Greening,  and  Wellingion. 
Jiesxcrt :  Irish  Peach,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Beauty  of 
Bath,  Langley  Pippin,  Lady  Sudeley,  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Vellow  Ingestre,  .lames  Grieve,  Ben's 
Red,  King  Harry,  Washington,  Christmas  Pear- 
main,  Charles  Ross,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Margil, 
Abington  Pippin.  Ribston  Pippin,  Adams's  Pear- 
main.  Ashmead's  Kernel  Wealthy,  Co.\'s  Orange 
Pippin,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Melon  Apple, 
Claygate  Pearmain,  Lord  Hindlip,  Reinette  do 
Canada,  Rival.  Brownlees's  Russet,  Paroquet, 
and  Lord  Burghley.  It  is  sometimes  contended 
that  many  varieties  are  not  desirable,  but  some 
kinds  which  succeed  in  one  garden  often  fail  in 
another,  and  only  experiment  will  prove  which 
are  most  suitable  in  any  given  case.  Besides 
this,  a  fair  number  of  varieties  generally  ensures 
a  crop  from  some  of  the  kinds  when  the 
majority   are    not  fruiting. 


Turnips. — Late  sowings  of  Turnips  have  suc- 
ceeded excellently,  consequently  there  has  been 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  a  supply  of  first- 
rate  roots.  Any  that  are  fully  developed  should 
be  lifted  and  stored,  pitting  them  quite  thinly 
in  the  open.  Place  a  little  soil  or  fine  ashes 
between  each  layer  of  roots  and  let  the  clamp 
be  well  ventilated,  as  Turnips  are  liable  to  gener- 
ate heat,  which,  if  retained,  would  be  injurious. 
A  little  soil  should  be  pulled  over  partially- 
developed  Turnips  still  in  the  ground,  and.  in 
the  event  of  very  severe  weather,  a  little  light 
material  such  as  Bracken,  leaves,  or  long  stable 
litter  may  also  be  strewed  over  them. 

.'iwedef. — Though  Swedes  are  not  strictly 
kitchen  garden  crop,  the  forced  tops  are  often 
appreciated  in  the  winter  months.  Therefore, 
put  a  number  of  roots  into  boxes  containing  soil, 
and  place  them  in  a  dark  cellar  or  room.  They 
will  soon  provide  leaf  growth  suitable  for  cook- 
ing purposes. 

Brocroli. — Examine  the  Broccoli  every  week, 
and  dircctiy  a  plant  commences  to  develop,  the 
head  may  be  protected  in  the  open  by  tying  to- 
gether tlie  leaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  cover 
tile  flower.  A  better  plan,  however,  is  to  care- 
fully lift  each  plant  at  such  a  stage  and  place  it 
either  in  a  cold  frame  or  in  an  open  shed  with 
a  little  soil  about  its  roots. 

Celery. — If  the  earthing-up  of  Celery  has  not 
been  completed,  this  should  be  done  at  once. 
Get  in  readiness  plenty  of  protective  material  in 
case  of  severe  frost. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  BfcCKKTT,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  V[Cary  GibuJ, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordsliire. 

Manuring  and  tilling. — At  the  time  of  writing 
the  weather  is  favourable  for  most  kinds  of 
kitchen  garden  work.  Therefore,  it  is  the  proper 
time  to  push  forward  any  extensions  or  altera- 
tions contemplated  in  the  garden,  and  to  wheel 
manure  and  other  kinds  of  material  on  to  the 
ground.  The  trenching  of  light  land  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  expeditiously  as  possible.  If 
sufficient  labour  is  available,  do  not  hesitate  to 
break  up  the  subsoil  to  as  great  a  depth  as 
practicable.  If  this  is  done  it  may  be  necessary 
to  add  various  ingredients  to  modify  the  nature 
of  the  lower  soil  now  brought  to  the  surface. 
These  ingredients  will  depend  partly  upon  the 
soil,  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light,  and  upon  the 
kind  of  crop  it  is  inteniied  to  cultivate.  Do  not 
make  the  surface  of  the  soil  smooth,  but  leave 
it  in  a  rough  condition,  that  as  large  a  quantity 
of  soil  as  possible  is  e.xposed  to  the  influences 
of  the  weather. 

Storage  of  manure. — In  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  a  kitchen  garden  it  is  essential  that 
some  place  be  set  apart  tor  storing  various  kinds 
of  manure,  and  other  materials  necessary  for  the 
various  crops.  The  site  should  be  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  out-of-the-way  places,  but  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  kitchen  garden.  During 
the  present  mouth  additions  should  be  made  to 
the  heaps,  and  each  made  tidy  by  squaring  them 
up.  and  .seeing  that  the  whole  of  the  place  is 
properly  drained. 

The  rnol  .•store.';. — These  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined this  season,  especially  such  tubers  and 
roots  as  Potatos,  Onions,  Shallots.  Garlic,  Beet- 
root and  Carrots.  If  these  crops  are  under  cover, 
the  work  can  bo  done  in  inclement  weather. 
All  bid  specimens  shoitld  be  removed,  but  any 
that  are  not  actually  bad,  but  appear  to  be  in- 
cajwiblB  of  being  kept  for  a  considerable  time, 
should  be  ]ilacod  on  one  side  for  ininiodiato  use. 


THE   APIARY. 

By  Chloris. 

The  honey  season  of  1909. — In  beekeeping,  r.s 
in  other  pursuits  or  business,  it  is  well  at  the 
end  of  the  season  to  consider  what  circumstances 
contributed  to  success  or  failure.  This  season  the 
honey  crop  has  been  a  failure  in  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  some  cases  from  preventible 
reasons.  In  these  not&s  I  purpose  stating  a  few  of 
the  causes  of  failure.  In  one  ca^e,  a  beekeeper  ex- 
amined his  colonies  very  early  and  found  every- 
thing going  on  in  a  most  promising  and  prosper- 
ous manner.  When  the  right  time  came  to  over- 
haul his  stocks  in  the  spring  he  discovered  that 
several  hives  were  queenless.  There  was  brood, 
when  he  first  examined  the  hives,  so  there  is  nu 
doubt  that  the  queen  had  survived  the  winter, 
and  it  was  known  in  each  case  that  a  young 
queen  of  1908  headed  the  colonies.  But  it  is  ;i 
great  mistake  to  overhaul  colonies  too  early  in 
the  season,  for  it  seems  to  cause  the  bees  to 
"  bell  "  the  queen  and  kill  her.  Of  course,  h.st 
spring  was  very  cold,  and  bees  ought  conse- 
quently to  have  been  examined  proportionately 
later.  Again,  deferring  an  examination  too  lato 
has  a  bad  effect.  Many  colonies  died  in  some 
apiaries  for  the  w'ant  of  proper  attention  at  the 
right  time.  The  bees  were  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  early  forage,  and  consequently 
the  home  larder  was  empty.  In  other  cases  the 
stores  were  very  low,  and  the  queen  was  not 
laying  up  to  her  full  capacity,  and  when  the 
bees  ought  to  have  been  storing  thf  crop  of 
fruit  honey,  they  were  simply  making  good  the 
arrears  caused  by  a  shortage  of  food,  and  rearing 
brood  which  ought  to  have  been  available  for 
work  in  the  fields. 

In  a  third  instance  the  bees  of  each  hive  had 
swarmed  during  June  after  doing  excellent  work 
in  May  among  the  fruit.  One  day  the  bee- 
keeper went  to  his  apiary  and  discovered  a  fairly 
large  swarm,  and  at  once  set  to  work  to  hunt 
for  the  queen.  As  he  was  certain  it  was  a 
second  swarm,  he  was  prepared  to  discover  more 
than  one  queen,  and  ho  destroyed  each  as  he 
fuund  it.  He  was  very  much  surprised  to  find 
that  there  had  been  10  queens  in  the  swarm. 
He  put  back  the  bees  and  was  very  much  per- 
plexed when  he  remembered  the  number  of 
queens  destroyed,  and  next  day  dckninincd  tn 
overhaul  his  stocks.  To  his  great  griff  iu'  found 
that  three  out  of  eight  stocks  were  queenless. 
H^  came  to  the  con.^lusion  that  three  queens 
wore  returning  from  their  wedding  trip  and  had 
joined  the  swarm  just  as  it  emerged  from  iho 
iiive  or  whilst  clustering.  It  is  not  wise  there- 
fore to  be  in  a  hurry  to  destroy  aupcrflunu.>% 
queens,  if  you  have  no  nucleus  colonies.  This 
beckeejier  obtained  a  very  good  result  for  such 
a  season,  considering  he  Jiad  lost  the  advantago 
of  the  two  weeks  of  excellent  weather  in  August. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB^ 
LISHER,  41,  Wellingtun  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

■Letters  for  Publication,  as  well  as  spcciviens  oj  t'lmits 
foi  navinig,  should  be  addiessai  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    Londun. 

.     .    Coviiiiunications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  only  of 
,  THE  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  ami  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.     If  desired,  the  sic: nature  ^iH  "(J'  i*'^ 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guaiantee  of  good  faith. 
Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undoiake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  umiscd  covnnunications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.     The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 
'  Newspapers.—Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
cateful  to  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  7— 

Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  Coin^.  meet.     (I,ecture  at  3  p.m.   by 
Mr.  C.  Herman    Senn,   on    "  Ttie  Cooking  of  \'epe- 
tables").     British  Gard.  Assoc.    Ex.    Council    meet. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  8— 

Perpetual     Flowering    Carnation    Soc.    Exh.    at    Hort. 
Hall,  Westminster. 


Average    Mean    Temperaturk    for    the    ensuing    week, 
(deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 409'^. 
'Actual  Teiuperatures  : — 

London. —  Wednesday^  December  J  {6  p.m.);  Max.  48*'; 
Min.  S9°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Thtirsdaw  December  2 
(10  A.M.):  Bar.  294;  Temp.  60";  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  December  1 :  Max.  49"  Corn- 
wall and  S.  W.  Ireland  ;  Min.  36"  Carlisle. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  FRIDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12  ;   Roses  at  1.30,  by 

Protlieroe  &  Morris. 
MONDAY,    TUESDAY,    WEDNESDAY    and    THURS- 
D.'VY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C  ,  at  10.30. 
TUESDAY,  WEDNESDAY,  THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY— 

Fruit  Trees  and  other   Nursery   Stock,  at   St.   John's 

Nurseries,  Worcester,  by  Protheroe  it  Morris,  at  11.30. 
WEDNESDAY— 

Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12  ;    Roses  and  Fruit 

Trees,    at  1  30  ;    Palms    and    Plants,  at  6,  at  67  &  68, 

Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 
FRIDAY— 

Orchids  at  67  &  6S,  Cheapside,    E.C,  by  Protheroe  & 

Morris,  at  1'2.45. 


The  hot^water  method  of  forcing 

Forcing  by  J.ilac  and  similar  plants  has  been 

Baths.       developed     considerably     during 

tlie  last  few  years  in  Germany. 
Indeed,  according  to  the  experience  of  Herr 
Lbbner,  quoted  in  Der  Hancldsgartiiry,  it 
bids  fair  to  replace  the  etherisation  method 
in  the  production  of  winter  blooms  of 
Lilac.  As  our  readers  know,  the  process  of 
■etherisation,  introduced  a  few  yeare  ago,  is 
employed  on  a  considerable  scale  for  this  pur- 
pose. Since,  however,  simple  immersion  of 
the  plants  in  warm  water,  under  appropriate 
conditions,  suffices,  like  etherisation  itself,  to 
awaken  them  from  their  winter  rest,  it  is 
Tiot  surprising  that  the  comparatively  new 
method  of  etherisation  is  being  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  yet  newer,  hot-water  process. 
The  latter  method  is  not  only  cheaper  and 
simpler,  but  also  more  certain  in  its  results. 
Experiments  made  at  the  Research  Station 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Horticulture  of 
Saxony  show,  according  to  Herr  Lbbner,  that 
treatment  with  hot  water  give-s  actually  bet- 
ter results  with  Lilac  (Charles  X.)  than  ex- 
posure to  ether  vapour.  In  these  experiments 
the  plants  were  immersed  in  water  lieated  to 
05°  P.   (35°  C.)  for  10  hours. 

Another  remarkable  fact,  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Molisch,  the  discoverer  of  the  hot-water 
treatment,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  ex- 
periment, is  that  its  effects  are  lasting. 
Plants  which  have  been  submerged  may  be 
stood  for  some  weeks  in  a  cold  place  without 


losing  their  power  of  speedy  response  to  sub- 
sequent forcing  treatment.  The  winter-rest 
condition  appears  to  be  permanently  inter- 
rupted, and  the  plants,  awakened  to  potential 
activity,  respond  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
makes    response   possible. 

Just  as  plants  which  have  been  "  hard- 
ened "  by  exposure  to  frost  force  more  readily 
than  those  not  so  exposed,  so  it  is  found  that 
Lilacs  which  have  been  subject  to  the  early 
autumn  frosts  respond  the  more  quickly  to 
the  hof^water  treatment;  for  example.  Lilacs, 
\\hich  had  been  in  the  open  and  exposed  to 
frost  on  several  days  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber, responded  almost  as  well  to  a  five-hours 
hot^water  treatment  as  to  a  10-hours  treat- 
ment, the  water  in  both  cases  being  at  95". 
The  plants  submerged  for  10  hours  (on  Novem- 
ber 9)  flowered  on  December  8,  and  those  sub- 
merged for  five  hours,  on  December  11. 

The  results  of  t.-ials  of  the  most  suitable 
temperature  for  the  hot-water  bath  show  that 
though  no  harm  is  done,  even  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  is  as  high  as  100°,  there  is 
no  advantage  in  the  higher  temperature.  For 
the  plants  experimented  with  95°  is  best. 

How  ea.sy  the  method  is  in  application  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  there  is  no  need 
to  maintain  the  temperature  constant  during 
the  immersion  of  the  plants.  If  a  large  vessel 
is  ust?d,  it  suffices  to  wrap  it  round  and  to  cover 
it  «"ith  straw  or  other  non-conducting  material 
to  prevent  too  great  a  loss  of  heat  during  the 
bath.  It  is,  however,  important  not  to  add 
very  hot  water  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
temperature  during  the  bath,  for  if  this  is 
done,  the  flow  er-buds  are  apt  to  be  injured. 


Our    Supplementary    I  luustr  ATiON. — 

With  respect  to  tlie  natural  home  of  Rliododen- 
dron  bullatum,  Jlr.  George  Forrest  states  that 
tlie  eastern  slopes  of  the  Tali  Range  are,  above 
any  place  in  Western  Yunnan,  the  habitat  of  this 
species.  The  range  trends  almost  due  north  and 
south  for  a  distance  of  ftdly  35  miles,  and  is 
seamed  on  its  eastern  face  with  numerous,  deeply- 
cut,  funnel-like  gorges,  filled  for  the  most  part 
with  dense  scrub.  This,  from  the  level  of  the 
plain  at  6,500  feet  up  to  8,000  feet,  is  mainly 
composed  of  thickets  of  dwarf  Bamboos,  but  from 
that  point  up  to  the  level  of  the  Alpine  pasture, 
at  about  11,000  feet,  the  vegetation  consists  al- 
most solely  of  Ericaceous  shrubs.  Rhododendrons 
predominating  The  view  illustrated  in  fig.  166 
shows  a  gorge  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Tali 
range,  looking  west  towards  the  backbone  of  the 
range.  The  height  of  the  range  is  14,000  feet, 
and  the  photograph  was  taken  at  an  altitude  of 
8,500  feet.  Without  considering  those  al- 
ready known,  19  new  species  of  Rhododendron 
were  discovered  on  the  range  by  Pebe  Delavay, 
who  was  the  pioneer  collector  there.  Since  then 
several  others  have  been  added  to  the  list,  and, 
undoubtedly,  many  remain  to  be  found,  only 
very  few  of  the  side  valleys  having  been  syste- 
matically explored.  Most,  in  fact  all,  of  the 
new  species  mentioned,  are  worthy  of  introduc- 
tion, but  a  few  pre-eminently  so,  and  amongst 
these  stands  the  species  figured.  Rhododendron 
bullatum,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  puck- 
ered or  buUate  surface  of  the  foliage,  clearly 
shown  in  both  figures  of  the  Supplementary  Illus- 
tration. One  portrays  a  full-sized  plant  in  a 
characteristic  habitat,  the  other  a  single  truss  of 
blooms  on  the  same  plant.  The  species  is  loosely 
branched,  from  3  to  5  feet  in  height,  with  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves  a  dark  shining  green, 
the  under  surface,  as  well  as  the  petioles,  pedicels 
and  tlie  young  wood,  being  covered  with  a  dense 


light-brown  wool.  The  flowers  are  in  compact 
umbels  of  three  to  six,  and  deliciously  fragrant, 
in  form  widely  campanulate,  2  to  2^  inches  in 
length,  and  at  the  apex  almost  the  same  in 
breadth.  The  corolla  is  thick  and  fleshy,  the  in- 
terior of  a  pure  waxy-white,  with  a  blotch  of 
canary-yellow  at  the  base,  the  exterior  white  with 
a  tinge  of  rose-pink,  which  is  deepest  along  the 
centre  of  each  segment.  Unlike  most  in  the 
genus,  this  species  is  not  gregarious,  and,  thourh 
plentiful  enough  over  a  fairly  extensive  area,  it 
is  not  to  be  found  in  large  colonies  as  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Rhododendrons  of  Yunnan.  It 
favours  moist,  rather  than  dry,  shady  situations, 
on  humus-covered  ledges,  and  along  the  base  of 
cli.fs  at  an  altitude  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet,  or 
even  11,000  feet.  The  specimens  found  at  the 
higher  altittides  are  generally  much  stunted,  but 
bear  the  largest  flowers. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Committees  of  this  Society  will 
take  place  on  Tuesday  the  7th  inst.  At  the  after- 
noon meeting  of  Fellows  a  lecture  will  be  de- 
livered by  Mr.  C.  Herm,\n  Senn  on  "  The  Cook- 
ing of  Vegetables." 

The  S1V11THFIELD  Show.— We  are  officially 
informed  that  Lord  Carrington  will  be  "  At 
Home  "  to  farmers  at  the  offices  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  4,  Whitehall  Place, 
S.W.,  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  December  7  and 
9.  from  12  to  2  p.m.  and  from  3  to  4  p.m.  It  is  not 
possible  for  him  to  accept  many  of  the  numerous 
invitations  he  receives  to  attend  agricultural 
gatherings  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
he  hopes,  therefore,  that  farmers,  who  are  in  Lon- 
don for  the  Cattle  Show  and  who  desire  to  see 
him,  will  do  him  the  honour  of  calling  upon  him 
on  the  days  mentioned.  Lord  C.\-RRINGT0N  will 
visit  the  show  of  the  Smithfield  Club  on  Mon- 
day, December  5,  and  he  has  accepted  invitations 
to  be  present  at  the  annual  dinners  of  the 
Farmers'  Club  and  the  Central  Chamber  of  Agri- 
culture on  Tuesday,  December  7,  and  of  the 
National  Farmers'  Union  on  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 8. 

The   New  Victoria  Medallists. — As  was 

announced  in  these  pages  last  week,  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
awarded  the  Victoria  Medal  of  Honour  in  Horti- 
culture to  INIr.  BoTTiNG  Hemsley,  iSIr.  McKellar 
and  Mr.  .J.  H.  Goodacre.  On  another 
page  we  publish  a  portrait  and  an  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Hotting  Hemsley  by  Sir  William 
Thiselton-Dyer.  Mr.  Hemsley  has  been 
closely  connected  with  this  journal  during 
his  long  service  in  the  Herbarium  at  Kew, 
and  we  are  glad  to  say  that  he  is  still 
a  valued  contributor.  Mr.  McKellar,  who 
was  head  gardener  to  his  Majesty  thic 
King,  whilst  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Sand- 
ringham,  is  known  to  most  of  our  readers  as 
head  gardener  to  The  King  at  Windsor.  A  por- 
trait of  Mr.  McKellar,  with  some  details  of  his 
career,  was  published  in  our  issue  for  November 
21,  1908.  On  that  occasion  we  referred  to  the 
radical  alterations  and  improvements  made  at 
Windsor  under  Mr.  McKell.4e's  superintend- 
ence, and  to  the  general  good  appearance  of 
every  part  of  the  extensive  gardens.  Respecting 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  our  columns  frequently 
proclaim  his  victories  at  the  competitive  horti- 
cultural exhibitions  up  and  down  the  country.  In 
recent  years  no  private  gardener  has  won  so 
many  first  prizes  for  choica  fruits  at  first-class 
shows  as  Mr.  Goodacre.  He  has  brought  the 
Elvaston  Castle  Gardens  into  world-wide  repute, 
and  the  award  now  made  him  is  certainly  a 
popular  one.  That  we  do  not  give  our  readers 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Goodacre  is  due  to  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  that  gentleman  himself. 
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Journal  of  the  R.H.S.  Gardens  Club. - 

The  issue  for  1909,  forming  the  second  nim^ber 
of  this  journal,  contains  articles  by  members  at 
home  and  abroad,  including  one  from  the 
pen  of  the  President,  the  Rev.  \V.  Wilks, 
M.A.,  and  another  by  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  President  1908-9.  Portraits  of 
these  gentlemen  form  the  only  illustra.tions  in 
ih^  Journal.  Especially  interesting  is  an  article 
by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R.  J.  Wallis,  entitled 
*'  Garden  Staff."  It  contains  a  list  of  all  \vho 
can  be  traced  as  having  been  employed  in  the 
Society's  garden  since  1825.  The  information  is 
gathered  from  the  Bvoh  of  the  Handwi-'iting  of 


nowadays.  Students  were  first  admitted  in  1866^ 
and  they  were  paid  2s. — afterwards  increased  to 
2s.  4d.  per  day  ;  the  two  first  students  are  still 
alive  and  members  of  the  Guild.  The  Hand- 
writing  of  Under  Gardeners  and  Labourers  was 
an  official  book,  in  which  the  Chiswick  employes 
on  entering  the  gardens  wrote  a  brief  account  of 
their  career.  From  Paxton's  entry  we  learn 
that  his  father  was  a  farmer  at  Milton  Bryant,  in 
Bedfordshire  ;  Paxton  commenced  gardening  at 
the  age  of  15,  being  22  years  of  age  when  he 
entered  Chiswick.  Mr.  John  Fraser,  who  was 
at  Chiswick  in  the  early  'eighties,  writes 
reminiscences    of    Chiswick.     It    is    amusing    to 


ll'rom  a  phytograph  by  George  Forrestt 

Fig.  i66. — habitat  of  rhododendron  bullatum. 

(Being  a  view  in  the  Tali  Range,  Western  Yunnan,  China.) 


■Under  Gardeners  and  Lahourcrs,  1823-29;  from 
"the  weekly  pay  sheets,  1834-92,  and  from  the 
register  of  employment  since  1896.  The  list 
-shows  the  great  number  of  celebrated  gardeners 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  Society's  gar- 
dens, including  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Robert 
Thomson,  James  Barrow,  Geo.  Gordon,  Geo. 
Brown,  Robert  Fortune,  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
Archibald  Barron,  and  many  others.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  learn  that  the  pay  of  under  gar- 
deners in  1834  ranged  from  14s.  to  38s.  per  week, 
"Which    is    equal    to    the    average    remuneration 


k 


read  how  the  staff  assisted  with  fireworks  and 
illuminations  at  the  fetes  and  how  some  tumbled 
down  the  grass  terraces  in  the  dark,  to  the  great 
danger  of  the  only  lucifer  each  was  furnished 
with.  Mr.  Fraser  states  that  when  Robert 
Fortune  was  sending  home  consignments  of  new 
plants  from  Japan,  the  gardeners  remarked  on 
each  fresh  arrival,  "  Hallo,  another  .Taponica," 
until  the  name  stuck  to  the  gardeners  themselves, 
with  a  little  alteration,  as  a  nickname.  Mr. 
.Arthur  Herrinoton  writes  on  "  Gardening  in 
New  .Jersey,  U.S.A.,"  and  Mr.  H.  Seaton  con- 


tributes an  article  entitled  "  A  Day's  Holiday  at 
Vancouver."  Mr.  Seaton's  climb  to  the  top  of 
Grouse  Mountain  makes  interesting  reading. 
Mr.  Lucas's  contribution  on  the  "  Surrey 
Dragon-flies  "  is  of  interest  to  the  entomologist. 
The  Journal  also  contains  the  first  records  of 
a  "  Fauna  and  Flora  of  Wisley,"  but  the  lists 
are  "  %vretcliedly  incomplete  and  only  see  light 
now,  with  the  hope  of  stimulating  further 
search."  The  doings  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Society  and  the  clubs  are  of  most  concern 
to  the  present  students,  though  they  will  doubt- 
less be  referred  to  in  future  years  with  increas- 
ing interest. 

National  Rose  Society. — The  thirty-third 
annual  general  meeting  will  take  place  at  the 
Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street,  on 
Thursday,  December  9,  at  2.30  p.m.  In  addi- 
tion to  receiving  the  report  of  the  committee  and 
electing  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  a 
number  of  alterations  in  the  rules  and  bye-laws 
will  be  proposed  at  the  meeting.  Instead  of  the 
usual  annual  dinner,  a  conversazione  will  be  held 
from  4.30  to  6  p.m.  in  the  large  room  at  the 
hotel.  Each  member  will  receive,  on  applica- 
tion, one  free  ticket,  and  is  entitled  to  purchase 
other  tickets  for  friends,  including  ladies,  at  2s. 
each.  Application  for  tickets  must  be  made  to 
the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Mawlet, 
Rosebank,  Berkhamstead,  on  or  before  Saturday, 
December  4.  A  selection  of  music  will  be  played 
by  members  of  the  Ale.xeda  Orchestra,  and  Jliss 
Holbrook,  of  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music, 
will  sing.  The  floral  decorations  will  be  carried 
out  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Felton,  Hanover  Square. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We  re- 
cord with  satisfaction  that  the  committee  of  the 
r.radford  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society 
have  sent  a  subscription  of  £7 — the  result  of  a 
collection  made  at  the  recent  show — to  this  fund, 
ilay  other  committees  do  likewise  ! 

Mr.  Bernard  N.  Wale,  B.Sc,  senior  lec- 
turer on  Agriculture  at  the  South-Eastern  Agri- 
cultural College,  Wye,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  Seale  Hayne  Agricultural  College 
in  Devonshire. 

The  Exhibition  of  the  French  National 
Society  of  Horticulture.  —  Tlie  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Societe  Nationale  d'Horticul- 
ture,  which  w'as  held  in  November,  was  amongst 
the  most  successful  of  those  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  society.  The  exhibition  was  in- 
augurated on  November  5  by  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mme. 
Fallieres  and  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  Colonies.  The  Chrysanthemums 
shown  by  MM.  Vilmorin-Andeieux  et  Cie 
received  the  well-merited  recognition  of  a  Grand 
Prix  d'Honneur.  Among  other  notable  exhibits 
were  those  by  MINI.  Salamon  et  fils,  vine 
growers  (Grapes  and  vines  in  pits),  which  re- 
ceived a  Grand  Prix;  Chrysanthemums  shown  by 
M.  PiNiN  ;  fruit  trees  and  fruits  by  MM.  Moser 
et  fils,  both  of  which  exhibits  gained  gold 
medals. 

Jubilee  Flower  Show,  Haarlem,  1910.  — 

We  learn  that  this  show  will  be  continued  until 
May  29.  The  late  Tulips  and  other  May  flower- 
ing bulbous  plants  will  not  be  at  their  best  before 
the  second  fortnight  in  May.  Moreover,  by  pro- 
longing the  show,  visitors  to  the  l^russels  Inter- 
national Exhibition  and  Congresses  will  be  able 
to  visit  the  Haarlem  Flower  Show,  for  which 
tliey  will  receive  special  invit.ations.  Wo  have 
already  mentioned  that  three  special  temporary 
shows  will  be  held.  A  fourth  exhibition  of  this 
kind  is  now  fixed  for  May  20-22,  when  the  Dutch 
Horticultural  and  Botanic  Society  will  hold  its 
usual  spring  flower  show  in  the  buildings  of  the 
Haarlem  Jubilee  Show. 
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Brussels  International  Show,  1910. — 

Judging  from  the  schedule  of  prizes  to  be  offered 
at  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Brussels  in  1910,  the  event  is  likely  to  be 
important.  Altogether  there  will  be  6C2  classes 
at  the  temporary  exhibition  taking  place  on 
April  30  to  May  3  inclusive.  The  first  section 
is  for  new  plants,  and  includes  20  classes.  In  the 
most  important  class,  the  1st  prize  includes  a 
gold  medal  worth  75  francs,  and  the  2nd  prize  is 
a  silver-gilt  medal.  The  next  section — for 
Orchids — includes  78  classes.  For  the  most 
varied  and  meritorious  collections  of  exotic 
Orchids,  the  1st  prize  offered  is  a  gold  medal 
worth  500  francs.  Then  follow  sections  for  hot- 
house plants,  special  classes  for  Aroides,  Palms, 
f'ycads,  Pandanaces,  Ferns,  greenhouse  plants, 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  including  Rhododendrons 
and  Azaleas,  spring-flowering  plants,  bulbous 
plants,  succulent  plants,  fruits,  vegetables,  and 
decorative  or  florist's  arrangements.  Another 
show  will  be  opened  on  September  24  and  extend 
to  September  27.  There  are  119  classes.  The 
first  section  is  for  fruit ;  the  next  is  for  market 
garden  produce  and  vegetables.  Then  follows  a 
third  show,  held  on  October  29  to  November  2. 
A  gold  medal  worth  500  francs  will  be  awarded 
for  the  best  collection  of  exotic  Orchids.  There 
are  numerous  classes  for  autumn-flowering 
plants,  including  Begonias,  Chrysanthemums, 
Cyclamens,  Primulas,  Carnations,  &c.  Perma- 
nent exhibits  may  be  entered  in  any  of  the  269 
classes.  These  are  for  such  things  as  landscape 
gardening,  hardy  spring  flowers,  flower  bedding, 
bulbous  plants.  Rose  trees,  decorative  trees,  and 
fruit  trees.  Those  needing  further  information 
may  a]jply  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Horticultural 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the 
Brussels,  Rome  and  Turin  Exhibitions,  8,  White- 
hall Place,  London. 

Catalogue  of  Roses. — Rose  cultivators  will 
be  tli.inkful  to  the  National  Rose  Society  for 
issuing  a  new  edition  of  the  Society's  official 
Catalogue  of  Roses,  which  is  only  one  of  the  many 
valuable  publications  of  this  popular  floral 
Society.  The  present  edition  follows  the  plan 
of  the  1906  edition,  and  therefore  is  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  amateur  Rose  growers.  It 
contains  in  a  convenient  form  a  list  of  the  more 
reliable  varieties  now  in  cultivation,  together 
with  a  brief  description  of  each,  and  the  purposes 
for  which  a  variety  is  more  particularly  adapted. 
Many  of  the  older  varieties  have  been  eliminated, 
and  a  selection  has  been  made  from  the  newer 
sorts.  At  the  beginning  is  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
in  which  the  names  are  arranged  alphabetically. 
Then  follow,  a  list  of  synonyms,  a  list  of  Roses 
arranged  according  to  the  classes  to  which  they 
belong,  and  selections  of  Roses  for  various  pur- 
poses. We  notice  that  a  collection  of  the  best 
10  Roses  for  cultivation  in  towns  is  as  follows  : — 
Caroline  Testont  (H.T.),  Gu.stav  Grunerwald 
(H.T.).  Hugh  Dickson  (H.P.),  La  Tosca  (H.T.), 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay  (H.T.),  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire 
(B.),  Mme.  Ravary  (H.T.),  Mrs.  John  Laing 
(H.P),  Mrs.  Paul  (B.),  Ulrich  Brunner  (H.P.). 
Copies  of  the  Handbook  may  be  obtained  by 
non-members  of  the  Society  at  2s.  6d.  each. 

Cold  Storage  of  Fruit.— At  tlie  recent 
exhibition  at  Geneva,  MM.  Chartiet  et  Morel 
received  a  Grand  Prix  d'Honneur  for  an  exhibit 
of  10,000  frnits  which  had  been  kept  for  several 
weeks  in  cold  storage  at  the  depot  of  the  Lyons 
Cold  Storage  Company.  Another  similar  ex- 
hibit, which  included  Pears,  Peaches,  Apricots, 
&c.,  was  shown  by  the  Co-opeb.\tive  Cold 
Storage  Company,  of  Condrien  (Rhone).  Accord- 
ing to  the  Revue  Horticole,  co-operative  cold 
storage  companies  are  being  developed  by  fruit- 
growers in  various  parts  of  France.  Such  fruits  as 
Cherries,  Peaches,  and  Apricots  appear  to  remain 


in  excellent  conditiur.  for  several  months  when 
kept  in  cold  storage.  Thus  Peaches  gathered  en 
July  19  were  found  to  be  in  a  thoroughly  good 
state  when  examined  on  Seotcmber  13. 


The  so-called  False  Hybrids  of  Straw- 
berries.—Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  offspring  of 
the  cross  Fragaria  virginiana  x  F.  elatior  ex- 
actly resembles  the  male  parent  (F.  elatior),  doubt 
has  been  expressed  as  to  the  truly  hybrid  nature 
of  the  plants.  Professor  Strasburger  in  the 
course  of  a  memoir  on  the  inheritance  of  sex 
and  allied  phenomena,  shows  that  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt  of  the  hybrid  nature  of  the 
descendants  raised  from  seed  of  F.  virginiana 
pollinated  by  F.  elatior.  The  result  is  to  be  ex- 
plained as  a.  remarkable  case  cf  complete  domi- 
nance of  all  the  characteristics  of  the  male  parent 
over  the  corresponding  characters  of  the  seed- 
parent.  Thus  we  receive  yet  anain  evidence  of 
the  imoortance  in  nlant-breeding  of  carrying 
hybridisation  experiments  beyond  the  first 
generation. 

The  Asparagus  Fly. — Observations  made  on 
the  habits  of  the  Asparagus  fly  ^Platyparea 
porciloptera.  Schrank)  by  Mr.  Lense  (C.R.Ac.Sc, 
Paris,  cxlviii..  January.  1909)  show  that  the 
means  adopted  to  exterminate  this  pest,  which 
causes  such  losses  among  Asparagus  growers  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient. The  fly  produces  but  one  brood  each 
year.  The  life  of  the  larvje  lasts  only  15  days, 
but  the  resting  stage  of  the  pupa?  continues  for 
10  months.  Therefore,  it  is  not  enough  to  destroy 
the  well-developed  shoots  which  remain  at  the 
end  of  the  season  in  a  withered  condition.  The 
feeble  shoots  which  soon  die.  and  which  are 
allowed  to  rot  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
harbour  the  pupse  in  large  numbers.  Therefore, 
all  the  shoots  must  be  destroyed  if  the  pest  is  to 
be  kept  in  check. 

Tomato  Leaves  as  Insecticide.  — Many 
observers  have  noted  that  the  leaves  of  Tomatos 
are  obnoxious  to  certain  insects.  Applying  this 
idea,  Mr.  Boncher.  a  French  grower,  has  experi- 
mented with  decoctions  of  Tomato  leaves,  and 
finds,  according  to  the  lifvue  HnrtiroJe,  that  the 
extract  is  sufficientlv  poisonous  to  destroy  green 
fly.  By  syringing  Peach  trees  infested  with  these 
insects  he  succeeded  in  completely  ridding  his 
trees  of  the  pest.  The  value  of  the  observation 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  cheapness  of  the  specific, 
its  cost  (to  growers  of  Tomatos,  at  all  events) 
being  far  less  than  that  of  nicotine. 


A  New  Vegetable. — Monsieur  D.  Bois, 
assistant  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
Paris,  and  editor  of  La  lievtie  Horlicole,  has 
published  recently  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  SocieU 
Nationale  d'Aeclimntation  de.  Franre  (February, 
1909)  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  cultur.al 
experiments  on  the  possibilities  of  Chenopodium 
amaranticolor  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  The  plant 
in  question,  which  has  a  Spinach-like  flavour, 
was  discovered  some  30  years  ago  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  .Marseilles,  where  it  had  established 
itself.  Its  native  country  is  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Bois,  the  plant  has  good  fla- 
vour, a  luxuriant  habit,  and  grows  well 
during  the  summer  when  Spinach  is  out 
of  season.  The  several  colleagues  of  M. 
Bois  who  have  carried  out  cultural  experi- 
ments are  all  agreed  that  0.  amaranticolor 
(L'Anserine  amarante)  is  well  suited  for  cultiva- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  crop  aft«r 
Spinach  is  over,  and  that  its  flavour  is  practi- 
cally identical  with  that  of  the  latter  vegetable. 
The  new  vegetable  succeeds  best  in  warm  situa- 
tions^ and,  when  growing  vigorously,   as  in  the 


South  of  France,  its  leaves  may  be  gathered  at 
intervals  without  detriment  to  the  plant.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  though  specimens  grow 
to  a  heiglit  of  5  feet,  the  temperature  is  not  high 
enough  for  its  seeds  to  ripen.  The  culture  recom- 
mended is:  sowings  from  mid-April  to  mid-May 
in  pots  in  frames,  the  plants  to  be  pricked  out 
and  kept  under  glass  till  about  the  end  of  May 
or  the  beginning  of  June,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  the  open,  at  a  distance  of  about  2  feet 
from  one  another.  Inasmuch  as  it  appears  that, 
in  cool  seasons,  the  growth  of  C.  amaranticolor  is 
slow,  the  plant  may  not,  perhaps,  be  of  nmch 
value  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  those  in- 
terested in  novelties  might  well  give  it  a  trial. 

Nature  of  Chlorophyll.— No  plant  sub- 
stance has  been  more  studied  by  the  botanical 
chemist  than  chlorophyll,  the  green  colouring 
matter  of  plants ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  done,  our  knowledge  of  its  constitu- 
tion is  but  small.  Perhaps  the  main  fact 
hitherto  established  in  the  close  similarity 
between  the  decomposition  products  of  chloro- 
phyll and  those  of  hjemoglobin,  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood.  Whatever  may  be 
the  meaning  of  this  resemblance,  the  two  sub- 
stances differ  widely  in  one  most  important  re- 
spect, namely,  in  the  nature  of  the  metal  they 
contain.  Haemoglobin  contains  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  iron  intimately  bound  up  in  its  structure ; 
it  is  to  this  content  of  iron  that  the  function  of 
hiemoglobin  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen  is  due. 
Chlorophyll,  on  the  other  hand,  although  only 
formed  when  iron  is  supplied  to  the  plant,  does 
not  contain  iron.  According,  however,  to  the 
latest  researches  of  Professor  Willst.atter,  of 
Zurich,  a  certain  small  proportion  of  magnesium 
is  ahvays  present  in  the  chlorophyll  molecule. 
The  all-important  work  of  chlorophyll  in  forming 
sugar  and  starch  from  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
magnesium  which  it  contains.  IVIagnesium  has 
been  proved  to  be  a  constant  component  of  chloro- 
phyll derived  from  every  class  of  plant,  the  types 
studied  ranging  from  the  green  alg«  to  the  dico- 
tyledons. It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  magne- 
sium oxide  to  the  extent  of  6  per  cent,  or  more 
when  the  chlorophyll  is  burnt  to  ash.  The 
reason  that  the  presence  of  magnesium  in  chloro- 
phyll had  not  been  demonstrated  previously  is 
shown  by  Willst.\tter  to  be  due  to  the  fact.; 
that,  previous  to  his  investigations,  acids 
were  always  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
pure  chlorophyll,  and  that  acids  quickly 
dissolve  out  the  magnesium.  The  action  of 
alkalies  is  less  drastic,  and  by  their  aid  it  is  pos- 
siole  to  obtain  from  chlorophyll  a  series  of 
brightly-coloured,  well-crystallised  products 
known  to  chemists  as  the  magnesium  salts  of  car- 
bcxylic  acids.  Professor  Willst.\tter  finds  that 
chlorophyll  comprises  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  of  the 
dried  leaf.  Thanks  to  his  researches,  we  are 
brought  a  step  nearer  to  solving  the  all-important 
problem  of  tlie  mode  of  action  of  chlorophyll  in 
effecting  the  manufacture  of  sugar  in  the  leaves 
of  plants. 

Arseniate  of  Iron  ag  an  Insecticide. — In 

iecommending  the  use  oi  arseniate  of  iron, 
FeHAsO^,  as  an  insecticide,  ^Messrs.  Vermorel 
and  Dantony  (C.  R.  Ac.  Sc,  cxlviii.,  Feb.,  1909) 
point  out  that  copper  arsenite  and  copper  aceto- 
arsenite  lack  adhesive  power,  and  that  lead 
arseniate  gives  a  white  paste  likely  to  be  over- 
looked, and,  therefore,  dangerous  in  use.  The 
authors  state  that  a  spray-material  composed  of 
iron  arseniate,  of  a  strengtii  of  100-200  grams  per 
hectolitre,  is  effective  in  destroying  insects.  Tho 
mixture  adheres  well,  proclaims  its  presence  by 
its  dirty  green  colour,  and  does  no  damage,  even 
when  used  in  considerably  greater  strengths,  to 
the  sprayed  plants,  e.g.,  vines. 
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WILLIAM  BOTTING  HEMSLEY. 

The  Victoria  Mudul  uf  lluiiour  in  Horticulture, 
was  established  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  recognise  the  services  of  those  who 
have  conspicuously  aided  in  promoting  the  art. 
But  the  distinction  has  always  been  awarded  by 
the  Council  in  a  large-minded  spirit.  It  has  not 
been  confined  to  those  who  are  eminent  from  cul- 
tural skill ;  it  has  been  awarded  to  men  who 
have  aided  the  gardener  to  combat  disease,  or  to 
unravel  the  problems  of  hybridism;  it  has  recog- 
nised the  services  of  the  traveller  who  has  en- 
riched our  collections,  and  of  the  botanist  who 
has  described  the  new  accessions,  discriminated 
their  affinities,  and  established  their  nomencla- 
ture and  this  has  continued  the  tradition  of  his- 
tory. For  our  English  horticulture  has  grown 
out  of  botany.  The  passion  to  form  collections  of 
interesting  plants  necessitated  the  mastery  of  the 
difficulties  of  their  cultivation.  The  fathers  of 
the  art   in   this  country,   Turner,   GerardCj   and 


conserv^itors,  successful  men  of  business,  writers, 
to  say  nothing  of  men  of  mark  in  the  horticul- 
tural profecsion.  Kew  has  done  this  because, 
from  top  to  bottom,  it  has  always  kept  alive  a 
lofty  ideal  of  some  interest  in  life  beyond  mere 
immediate  bread-winning.  But  those  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  it  had  need,  on  their  side,  of 
no  small  amount  of  moral  fibre  and  patience  to 
wait  on  opportunity.  But  this  is  all  as  old  as 
Esau. 

Hemsley,  then,  started  at  Kew  in  1860,  as 
many  a  boy  has  done  before  and  since.  Three 
years  later  he  won  a  prize  for  botany  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  Whether  from  this,  or  because 
his  ability  had  already  been  recognised,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Herbarium  in  some  temporary 
capacity.  There  his  work  earned  the  approval 
of  ^Ir.  Bentham,  a  thing  not  easily  won,  and  in 
1865  he  was  appointed  Herbarium  clerk. 

The  title  is  significant.  In  those  days  the 
scale  and  equipment  of  the  Kew  Herbarium, 
though  it  was  the  seat  of  botanical  work  of  the 
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Parkinson,  were  botanists  first  and  gardeners 
afterwards.  The  greenhouse  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  was  one  of  the  first  erected  in 
this  country. 

There  could  be  no  more  worthy  recipient  of  the 
Society's  distinction  than  Mr,  Hemsley.  For,  if 
he  found  the  starting  point  of  an  honourable 
career  in  horticulture,  he  has  amply  repaid  the 
debt,  and  no  moment  could  be  more  fitting  for 
the  award  than  the  first  vacancy  which  has  fol- 
lowed his  retirement  from  the  distinguished 
position  of  keeper  of  the  Herbarium  and  Library 
of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,   Kew. 

As  a  boy,  the  love  of  plants  got  hold  of  him. 
and.  at  the  age  of  16.  he  entered  Kew  as  a  young 
gardener.  One  of  the  most  valuable  but  least- 
recognised  services  to  the  public  of  that  great 
establishment  is  the  stepping-stone  it  has  afforded 
to  a  multitude  of  young  men  of  capacity,  which 
elsewhere  might  have  perished  for  want  of  an 
outlet,  to  careers  of  the  most  varied  usefulness. 
It  has  produced  pioneers  of  empire,  travellers, 
botanists,  collectors.  Government  officials,  forest 


first  rank,  was  of  extreme  penury.  The  scientific 
character  of  Kew  was  due  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Hanoverian  Royal  family,  no  doubt  because 
it  was  Hanoverian.  But,  being  so,  it  was  exotic, 
and  when,  on  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  the 
late  Sovereign,  Kew  was  disestablished  as  a 
Royal  domain,  the  Government  of  the  day  would 
have  swept  away  its  scientific  work.  Public 
opinion  was  sufficiently  enlightened  to  frustrate 
this.  But  governments  do  not  like  a  rebuff, 
and  ours  had  sciiiit  sympathy  with  the  work  and 
development  of  an  institution  which  it  would 
have  willingly  suppressed.  Clerical  assistance  it 
could  hardly  refuse;  but  scientific  assistance  it 
would  not  recognise,  and  it  had  to  be  smuggled 
in  under  disguise. 

Hemsley  had,  at  any  rate,  got  a  fair  start  on 
a  scientific  career.  But  in  1867  ill-health  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  his  post.  This  would  have 
been  the  end  with  most  men;  but  "  fibre  "  came 
in.  I  do  not  know  how  he  managed,  but  in  1375 
he  produced  his  Ilandhoolc  of  Hardy  TrreSj 
Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  /'Units.    It  was  ostensi- 


bly based  on  the  French  work  of  Decaisne  and 
Naudin,  but  was  really  almost  entirely  original. 
It,  has  always  been  a  favourite  book  of  mine,  and 
I  have  never  understood  why  it  has  not  run  into 
successive  editions,  for  it  treats  the  contents  of 
our  gardens  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  if 
they  were  the  flora  of  a  country.  It  spares  any- 
one who  wants  to  know  the  precise  systematic 
facts  about  a  garden  plant  the  labour  of  consult- 
ing a  whole  library. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  some  time  in  the 
"sixties  of  the  last  century  that  I  first  made 
Hemsley's  acquaintance.  I  was  occupied  with 
my  friend,  the  late  Dr.  Tiimen,  on  the  Flora  of 
M iddh^ex,  and  Hemsley  was  busy  collecting 
materials  for  a  Flora  of  Sussex,  of  w-hich  he 
was  never  able  to  publish  more  than  an  outline 
ill  1875.  A  common  interest  threw  us  together. 
I  think  there  is  no  training  more  profitable  to  a 
Vuung  botanist  than  a  thorough  study  of  the  flora 
of  a  limited  district.  The  eye  becomes  educated 
to  the  minute  discrimination  of  plants,  and  to 
their  recognition  in  every  stage  of  their  growth. 
More  than  this,  it  becomes  accustomed  to  those 
subtle  indications  of  affinity  which  the  total 
aspect  of  a  plant  reveals,  and  which  can  hardly 
be  expressed  in  words.  It  must  have  done 
Hemsley  good  service  when  he  was  temporarily 
attached  to  Rothamsted,  and  accomplished  the 
laborious  task  of  separating  the  constituents  of 
the  different  plots  in  the  grass  experiments. 
Darwin  had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  early 
training  as  a  naturalist.  He  moves  amongst  his 
facts  with  a  firm  step.  Huxley  expressed  this 
(I  cannot  quote  the  exact  words) :  "  Unless  a  man 
has  had  experience  in  distinguishing  species,  he 
caimot  profitably  theorise  about  their  origin."  I 
wholly  agree  with  Wallace  that  much  of  the  criti- 
cism directed  against  the  Darwinian  theory 
arises  from  lack  of  a  naturalist's  experience.  I 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  this  lack  vitiates 
much  recent  biological  work. 

In  1874  Hemsley's  health  improved,  and  he 
was  able  to  return  to  Kew  as  an  independent 
worker.  It  was,  fortunately,  possible  to  put  into 
his  hands  many  considerable  undertakings  which 
could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  official  staff. 
The  earliest  and,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
these  was  the  botany  of  Godman  and  Salvin's 
Biolof/ia  Centrali- Americana ,  which  dealt  with 
a  sharply-defined  area  of  extreme  interest.  Later 
on  he  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  working 
out  the  botanical  collections  of  the  "  Challenger  " 
expedition.  No  botanist  was  attached  to 
this  expedition,  but  Professor  Moseley  under- 
took to  make  what  collections  w^ere  pos- 
sible. It  was  obvious  that  these  would 
be  mostly  only  scrappy  representatives  of 
the  vegetation  of  the  countries  at  which 
the  ship  touched.  It  was  therefore  decided  that 
the  work  would  be  most  usefully  confined  to 
oceanic  islands,  and  that  the  opportunity  might 
be  profitably  used  to  bring  to  a  focus  all  the 
available  material  for  the  study  of  their  vegeta- 
tion. The  result  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  to  geographical  botany  of  the  last 
century.  At  my  suggestion,  Hemsley  worked 
at  the  contents  of  the  crops  of  fruit -pigeons 
which  JMoseley  had  carefully  preserved,  as  well 
as  various  collections  of  drift  seeds  in  the  Kew 
Museums.  In  1882  Hemsley  prepared,  with  all 
the  advantage  of  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  an  admirable  guide  to  the  North 
Gallery  at  Kew. 

When,  in  1878,  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  a  lecture  re- 
viewing our  actual  knowledge  of  the  vt-getation 
of  the  earth.  I  was  impressed  with  our  scanty 
informati^lt  as  to  the  flora  of  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire. In  1883  1  nuide  a  determined  attempt  to 
remedy  this,  and  prcx-ured  from  various  sources 
considerable  funds  for  the  purpose.  This  en- 
abled Hemsley  to  be  engaged  to  compile  the 
Index  Fhnc  Sinrnsi.<:,  the  object  of  which  v?as 
t3  bring  together  all  the  scattered  notices  of 
Chinese  plants,  to  catalogue  the  materijil  in  the 
Herbaria  of  Kew  and  the  British  Museum,  and 
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to  describe  any  new  species  to  be  found  in  either 
or  obtained  as  the  work  proceeded.  1  found  that 
the  late  Mr.  F.  Blackwell  Forbes  had  had  a 
somewhat  similar  idea,  and,  in  1876,  had  em- 
ployed jNIr.  Hemsley  to  draw  up  a  list  of  names 
of  known  Chinese  plants.  Forbes  was,  there- 
fore, first  in  the  field ;  but  he  joined  hands  with 
us,  and  his  name  was  associated  with  Hemsley's 
in  the  publication  of  the  Indfx.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  work,  apart  from  the  subsequent  as- 
sistance of  other  contributors,  was  entirely 
Hemsley's,  and  Forbes  had  no  actual  share  in  it. 

In  1883  official  employment  was  again  found 
for  Hemsley  at  Kew  as  assistant  for  India  in  the 
Herbarium,  the  nomination  to  which  appoint- 
ment the  Director  has,  fortunately,  in  his 
own  hands.  In  1890  he  wa5  reappointed  to  the 
permanent  staff  of  the  Herbarium  as  a  principal 
assistant,  and  in  1899  he  succeeded  Mr.  Baker  as 
keeper.  It  became  impossible  for  hira  to  finish 
the  Index  without  the  co-operation  of  other 
helpers.  It  was  at  last  accomplished,  though  the 
single  octavo  volume  which  had  been  thought 
sufficient  had  expanded  into  three.  An  impulse 
was  given  to  the  botanical  exploration  of  China, 
of  which  it  will  be  long  before  the  harvest  is 
completely  reaped. 

Space  will  not  allow  me  to  touch  on  Hemsley's 
numerous  other  contributions  to  botanical  litera- 
ture. They  all  bear  the  same  mark  of  competent 
achievement.  To  the  readers  of  this  journal  he 
is  known  as  an  invaluable  contributor  over  a 
long  period  ;  but  I  may  single  out  two  notable 
pieces  of  work.  Under  my  direction,  he  super- 
intended the  preparation  of  the  second  supple- 
ment to  the  Index  Kewensis,  and  in  1897  he  had 
the  privilege,  with  which  few  systematic 
botanists  can  hope  to  meet,  of  laying  before  the 
Royal  Society  (into  which  he  had  been  elected 
the  previous  year)  the  detailed  definition  of  a 
new  natural  order — the  Julianacefe. 

Here  I  might  lay  down  the  pen  on  a  record — 
which  is  little  more  than  a  bald  statement  of 
fact — of  a  career  which  is  not  merely  distinguished 
in  its  own  province,  but  represents  solid  service 
to  our  science.  But  Mr.  Hemsley  will  forgive 
me,  as  his  old  chief,  if  I  touch  a  more  personal 
note.  He  overlapped  me  at  both  ends  of  my  Kew 
service.  We  are  amongst  the  survivors  of  those 
who  have  seen  the  growth  of  the  Kew  Herbarium 
and  Library  from  the  meagre  staff  and  the 
cramped  quarters  in  the  house  of  the  last  King 
of  Hanover — I  saw  with  regret  that  the  last  his- 
toric link,  the  long-respected  wall-paper  in  the 
Queen  of  Hanover's  room,  had  been  swept  away — 
to  its  present  commodious  quarters  and  vigorous 
activity.  We  have  laboured  together  in  many 
undertakings  of  which  he  has  borne  the  principal 
burden.  And,  looking  back  on  a  past  which 
must  reach  to  some  40  years,  I  recognise  through- 
out the  same  retiring  and  unpushful  disposition 
and  modest  diffidence  which  I  well  remember 
when  we  first  met.  These  pages  will  meet  the 
eye  of  many  young  men.  They  may  well  take 
note  of  the  career  of  a  man,  without  backing,  and 
with  nothing  to  start  with  but  character  and 
love  of  knowledge,  whose  early  education  must 
have  been  slender^  and  who  throughout  life  had 
to  struggle  with  ill-health.  Yet  he  taught  him- 
self German  from  a  colleague,  and  to  write 
French  and  Latin  fluently,  and,  in  the  most  un- 
assuming way,  but  with  unwearying  industry  and 
courage,  attained  scientific  distinction,  and, 
within  the  limits  of  his  science,  a  reputation 
which  is  cosmopolitan.     W.  T .  Thiselton-Dyer. 
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Presentation  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Cqnway. — 
After  several  years'  service  as  head  gardener  to 
the  Earl  of  Dts.vrt,  Ham  House,  Petersham,. 
Surrey,  Mr.  T.  F.  Conway  is  leaving  England  to 
engage  in  farming  duties  in  New  Zealand.  On 
Thursday,  November  25,  he  was  presented  with 
an  illuminated  address  and  a  purse  of  gold  by 
his  many  friends  in  the  Petersham  district. 
Mr.  Conway  was,  until  recently,  the  hon.  sec- 
retarv  of  the  Ham  Horticultural   Society. 


TWO   UNCOMMON  WALNUTS. 

The  genus  Juglans  is  conspicuous  amongst 
ornamental  trees  by  the  long,  pinnate  leaves  of 
most  of  the  species ;  whilst  several  may  be  taken 
into  account  for  the  economic  value  of  the  fruit. 
In  those  places  where  Walnuts  thrive  they  are 
useful  trees  to  plant  for  the  sake  of  their  tim- 
ber, for  though  it  takes  a  long  time  to  grow  to 
maturity,  it  is  very  valuable  when  cut,  especially 
when  well  marked  and,  therefore,  suitable  for 
veneer  work.  The  common  Walnut  is  met  with 
in  most  gardens  in  the  southern  counties,  but  Is 
less  common  in  northern  parts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, several  less  common  species  that  are  well 
worth  planting.  The  best  known  of  these  is  J. 
nigra,  but  two  others  to  which  special  attention 
is  directed  here  are  J.  cinerea  and  J.  cordiformis. 
Both  of  these  have  a  very  ornaniflntal  appear- 
ance, and  both  are  rare.  J.  cinerea  is  a  North 
American  tree,  which  is  known  under  the  names 
of  Butternut  and  Grey  Walnut.  According  to 
Prof.  Sargent,  it  grows  in  rich,  moist  soil  near 
the  banks  of  streams,  and  on  low,  rocky  hills 
from  southern  New  Brunswick  and  the  Valley 
of  the  St.  Lawi-ence,  in  Ontario,  to  eastern 
Dakota,  south-eastern  Nebraska,  and  to 
northern  Georgia  and  Alabama.  Its  largest  pro- 
portions are  assumed  towards  its  northern  limit, 
and  its  maximum  dimensions  are  stated  to  be 
100  feet  in  height  and  9  feet  in  girth,  with  a  clean 
trunk  of  20  or  30  feet  and  a  good-sized,  branched 
head.  A  very  good  description  of  the  species 
is  given  in  Ehves  and  Henry's  Trees  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  271,  272. 
Its  probable  date  of  introduction  to  this  country 
is  there  given  as  previous  to  1656.  yet  the  largest 
tree  recorded  (in  1902)  was  only  52  feet  in  height 
and  4  feet  2  inches  in  girth,  this  being  in  the 
grounds  of  ^Ir.  C.  S.  Dickens,  at  Coolhurst.  near 
Horsham.  The  leaves  are  often  more  than  2  feet 
long,  and  they  are  composed  of  oblong  leaflets 
which  vary  in  number  from  11  to  17.  These, 
together  with  the  young  bark,  are  covered  with 
a  brownish  pubescence.  The  staminate  flowers 
are  borne  in  rather  dense  catkins,  2  to  3  inches 
long,  in  early  June,  and  the  female  flowers  are 
borne,  six  or  eight  together,  in  roundish  heads. 
They  are  very  distinct  both  from  the  common 
and  black  Walnuts,  the  nuts  being  oval,  1^  to  2 
inches  long,  with  rather  thick  shells,  which  are 
divided  into  numerous  sharp  ridges  of  indefinite 
shape.  The  covering  of  the  nut  is  thin,  and 
bears  glandular,  viscid  hairs.  The  kernel  is 
closer  and  more  oily  than  that  of  the  common 
Walnut.  Trees  do  not  appear  to  fruit  very 
freely  in  this  country,  but  a  young  tree  at  Kew, 
30  feet  in  height,  bore  between  50  and  60  fruits 
this  year. 

J.  CORDIFORMIS  is  a  Japanese  tree,  which  was 
introduced  into  European  gardens  through  the 
St.  Petersburg  Botanic  Garden.  Seeds  were 
sent  to  that  institution  in  1862  by  Dr.  Albrecht, 
Physician  to  the  Russian  Consulate  at  Hako- 
date. The  species  is  said  to  inhabit  the  lowlands 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  Japan,  where  it  forms 
a  tree  50  feet  in  height  and  6  feet  in  girth.  The 
leaves  on  vigorous  examples  measure  as  much  as 
22  feet  in  length  ;  they  are  composed  of  13  large, 
more  or  less  oval,  or  cordate  leaflets.  The  male 
catkins,  which  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length, 
and  composed  of  green  flowers,  have  a  very  sin- 
gular effect,  as  seen  hanging  from  the  branches 
in  June.  The  female  inflorescences  are  also  in 
the  form  of  catkins  5  to  7  inches  long,  and  made 
up  of  6  to  12  flowers.  As  many  of  these  flowers 
are  followed  by  fruit,  the  result  is  a  long  string 
of  round  nuts  quite  different  from  other  species. 
A  young  tree  at  Kew  bore  this  year  six  or  eight 
catkins  of  fruit,  made  up  of  six  or  seven  nuts 
each.  The  nuts  are  |  of  an  inch  or  so  across 
the  widest  way,  the  sides  being  flattened.  The 
shell  is  smooth  for  a  Walnut,  the  markings  being 
very  shallow,  and  it  is  terminated  by  an  acute 
apex.  The  nuts  are  said  to  be  sold  in  the  markets 
in  Yokohama.       W .   V. 


ALLWOOD'S  PATENT  PLANT  SUPPORT. 

This  consists  of  a  ring  of  wire  with  one  end 
formed  as  a  clip  to  fasten  it  to  a  stake  (see 
fig.  168).  The  support  when  attached  to  the 
stake  serves  to  hold  the  shoots  in  position,  and  is 
very  useful  in  the  case  of  such  plants  as  Carna- 
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lions,  the  stems  of  which  are  liable  to  tumble 
out  of  position.  The  ring  can  be  made  sinaller 
or  larger  by  simply  contracting  or  expanding  it, 
one  end  running  free  with  a  loop.  The  inventor 
is  Jlr.  Montague  Allwood,  Carnation  grower  at 
Messrs.   Low's   Enfield  nursery. 


THUNBERGIA  FRAGRANS. 
This  is  a  desirable  climber  for  a  small  or 
medium-sized  structure  in  which  an  intermediate 
temperature  is  maintained.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, it  will  continue  to  flower  from  the  early 
part  of  the  summer  till  nearly  the  end  of  the 
year.  It  may  best  be  described  as  a  twining 
plant  of  moderate  vigour.  It  is  clothed  with 
oblong  leaves,  heart-shaped  at  the  base,  and  of 
a  decided,  deep  green  tint.  The  flowers,  which 
are  nearly  2  inches  in  diajneter,  are  pure  white, 
and  contrast  markedly  with  the  deeply-tinted 
foliage.  The  species  is  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage when  trained  up  a  rafter  or  some  similar 
support,  the  axillary  shoots  disposing  them- 
selves in  a  loose  and  informal  manner.  I 
have  also  met  with  it  as  a  pot  specimen, 
the  twining  shoots  being  allowed  to  ramble 
over  some  twiggy  branches  stuck  in  the  pot. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  Thunbergia 
bears  the  specific  name  of  fragrans,  the  blos- 
soms are  very  little,  if  at  all,  scented.  Nichol- 
son, in  his  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  gives  the  i 
date  of  its  introduction  as  1796,  so  that  it  must  | 
be  one  of  the  oldest  cultivated  species.  It  can  | 
be  readily  propagated  from  cuttings  of  the  young  ] 
growing  shoots  taken  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months.  Whilst  this  species  is  a  desirable 
climber  for  a  small  structure,  the  vigorous-grow- 
ing T.  grandiflora  is  equally  valuable  for  a  large 
house.     W. 

NEHINE  FLEXUOSA  ALBA. 

Amongst  the  many  brilliantly  coloured  varie- 
ties this  pure  white  form  is  very  beautiful,  and 
it  flowers  in  October  and  November  in  a  cool 
greenhouse.  The  flowering  scape  is  some  18  or  20 
inches  in  height,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel 
of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  perfectly  white  flowers,  with 
recurving,  undulating  petals.  The  arching  leaf 
character  reminds  one  of  a  vigorous  growing 
Sternbergia  lutea,  though  the  arched  character  is 
less  pronounced,  and  the  colour  a  paler  shade  of 
green.  The  slightly  glaucous  colour  of  the  flower- 
ing stem  is  also  distinct,  and  the  fact  that  the 
leafage  is  not  merely  contemporaneous  with  the 
appearing  of  the  flowering  scape,  but  decidedly  in 
advance  of  it,  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  the  plant.  The  short-neckel  bulb  has  a 
decanter-shaped  outline,  and  the  outer  coats  or 
tunics  are  capable  of  being  drawn  out  into  the 
finest  of  silken  threads,  although,  possibly,  other 
members  of  the  group  may  be  similar.  My  own 
experience  of  N.  flexuosa  alba  does  not  prove  it 
to  be  free  blooming,  though  firm  potting  and  a 
good  season  of  growth,  followed  by  a  long,  com- 
plete rest,  appears  most  conducive  to  flowering. 
E.  H.  Jenkins. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUJIS. 

The  sucker-like  growths  that  spring  from  the 
base  of  the  plant  are  the  best  for  furnishing 
cuttings.  They  should  be  of  a  stout,  vigorous 
character,  and  2^  inches  to  3  inches  long. 
December  and  January  is  the  best  time  for 
striking  cuttings  for  big  bloom  culture,  but  » 
later  period  will  do  for  those  plants  which  will 
merely  supply  flowers  for  cutting  purposes.  For 
the  first  batch  of  cuttings  a  pit  or  house  with  an 
atmospheric  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  is  con- 
venient, and  the  cuttings  may  be  placed  under 
handlights  or  in  frames  situated  near  the  roof- 
glass.  Cuttings  inserted  singly  in  thumb  pots 
make  the  best  plants.  The  soil  should  be 
pressed  firmly  round  the  stem,  and  a  watering 
applied  soon  after  the  cutting  is  inserted.  Place 
the  pots  on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  the  frame,  and 
keep  the  atmosphere  close  until  roots  are  formed. 
Wipe  the  glass  of  the  frame  each  morning,  in 
order  to  prevent  damping  off. 

Another  good  method  of  propagation  is  that  of 
inserting  seven  or  eight  cuttings  round  the  out- 
side of  a  5-inch  pot ;  they  will  root  freely  enough, 
but  in  this  case  the  roots  have  to  be  disturbed  at 
the  time  of  potting.  The  best  compost  for  rooting 
the  cuttings  is  one  containing  turfy  loam  and  leaf- 
soil  in  equal  parts,  with  a  liberal  addition  of 
sharp  sand.  For  the  next  two  shifts  a  compost 
of  three  parts  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  one 
part  dried  cow  manure,  with  a  good  sprinkling 
of  wood-ashes  and  bonemeal.  and  enough  sand  to 
keep  the  whole  porous,  will  be  suitable.  At  the 
final  potting  the  soil  should  be  of  a  coarser 
character,  consisting  of  four  parts  fibrous  loam, 
pulled  to  pieces  by  the  hands  to  about  the  size 
of  a  Walnut,  one  part  leaf-mould,  and  about 
half  a  part  of  decayed  manure,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  suitable  guano,  bonemeal,  soot,  sand,  and 
wood-ashes.  Mix  these  ingredients  well  together 
four  or  five  days  before  potting  is  commenced. 

When  the  cuttings  are  rooted  well,  place  them 
in  a  temperature  of  60°  on  a  shelf  in  a 
cool  greenhouse  or  some  other  suitable  struc- 
ture. The  next  shift  must  be  into  6-inch 
pots  before  they  become  root-bound.  They 
should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  about  the 
middle  of  March,  and  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  ^lav  let  them  be  placed  out-of-doors,  keeping 
protecting  material  handy  in  case  of  frost.  Tn 
June  the  final  potting  may  be  done,  using  10-incli 
pots  for  the  purpose.  See  the  pots  are  crocked 
carefull.v  and  ram  the  soil  very  firmly  round  the 
roots,  leaving  a  good  space,  from  the  soil  to  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  for  watering.  An  open  place 
should  be  selected  for  the  plants  for  their  grow- 
ing quarters  and  good,  rough  stakes  put  to  each 
plant,  these  being  supported  by  a  wire  running 
along  the  top.  Chas.  Ilerridije,  Penrhyn  CaUU 
Gardens. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm 
Exhibit. — In  your  reference  (see  p.  364)  to  the 
collection  of  Apples  shown  by  us  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  your  reporter  represents 
the  high  colour  of  the  fruit  from  trees  in  grass  to 
be  due  to  the  extra  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
soil.  Such  an  explanation  is  entirely  at  variance 
with  our  own  experiments  on  the  subjects  ;  any 
extra  warmth  of  soil  would  tend  to  improve 
the  crops,  whereas  grass  is  most  deleterious  to 
them.  On  the  strength  of  the  size  of  fruits  ex- 
hibited he  condemns  our  soil  as  being  "  obviously 
unfitted  for  Apple  culture."  The  fruits  exhibited 
represented  the  relativr  averugr  size  of  fruits, 
from  the  whole  trees,  throughout  fifteen  years, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  the  exhibit  on  which 
any  opinion  could  possibly  be  based,  either  as  to 
the  actual  size  of  the  best  fruits,  or  the  actual 


weights  of  the  crops.  That  we  suffer  from 
poverty  of  soil  was,  however,  disproved  by  one 
of  our  exhibits  itself,  which  showed  that  our 
Apple  trees  have  been  in  no  way  benefited  by  the 
application  of  manure  for  15  yeiirs.  Lastly, 
your  reporter  states  that  the  committee  regarded 
"all  these  exhibits  as  of  no  value,  and  rather  lead- 
ing to  the  retrogression  of  Apple  culture ;  the 
fact,  however,  is  that  the  Council  has  awarded 
us  their  Certificate  of  Appreciation  for  the  edu- 
cational value  of  our  show.  It  is  not  my  wish 
or  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy  on  the 
subject,  but  I  consider  that  the  above  simple 
statement  of  facts  should  be  made.  Spencer 
rickering. 

An  Abnormal  Potato.  — The  accompanying 
figures  are  from  photographs  of  a  Potato 
discovered  by  Mr.  FeUes,  of  Cambridge, 
in  October.  1909,  among  a  collection  of  the 
tubers  bought  three  months  previously ;  it  was 
handed  to  Prof.  Seward  as  a  curiosity.  When 
discovered  (fig.  169),  the  exterior  was  in  the 
shrivelled,  corky  state  which  ensues  upon  ger- 
mination, and  a  small,  fresh  tuber  had  apparently 


Fig.    169.-  -.ABNORMAL    POTATO    TUBER. 

burst  out  at  one  side.  On  cutting  the  old  tuber 
open  it  was  found  that  a  large  "  eye  "  at  one  end 
had  germinated  (fig.  170),  and'  that  instead 
of  producing  runners  towards  the  exterior,  a 
number  of  short  runners  had  been  formed  inter- 
nally. These  runners  had  branched  to  some  ex- 
tent, and  the  tips  w'ere  swollen  into  small  tubers. 
In  the  process  of  germination  the  parent  Potato 
had  become  hollow,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
reserve  materials  which  had  been  transferred  to 


Fig.  170. — the  same  potato  showing  short 

RUNNERS     in     the     INTERIOR     WITH     THE     TIPS 
SWOLLEN    INTO    SMALL   TUBERS. 


the  young  tubers.  The  result  of  the  process  is 
comparable  with  a  frequent  occurrence  in  certain 
bulbs,  e.g.,  Freesia,  which,  under  unfavourable 
conditions,  germinate  to  produce  not  leafy  shoots 
but  a  number  of  smaller  bulbs.  The  special 
interest  in  this  case  is  the  peculiar  manner  in 
which  the  change  is  effected,  namely,  by  the  pro- 
duction of  runners  towards  the  interior  of  the 
tuber.     It.  H.  Campion. 

UiME-LOViNG  Plants  (see  pp.  246,  290,  346). — 
.Mthough  a  chalk  or  a  limestone  flora  is  in  many 
of  its  salient  features  totally  different  from, 
say,  a  granite  or  a  peat  flora,  yet,  as  your  corre- 
spondents have  pointed  out,  lima  must  not  be 
regarded  as  essential  for  any  particular  class  of 
plants.  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  seems  to  have  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  ho  states  that  "  Many 
chalk  and  lime-loving  plants  would  doubtless 
grow    wild    on    other    soils    if    they    got    a    fr.ir 


chance,  but  they  are  choked  by  ranker  vegeta- 
tion." This  correspondence  only  tends  to  sub- 
stantiate the  theory  which  Prof.  Warming 
arrives  at  in  his  excellent  book,  Ecology  of 
Plants,  already  reviewed  in  these  pages,  in 
concluding  that  the  physical  rather  than  the 
chemical  characters  of  the  soil  are  more  impor- 
tant in  determining  vegetation.  He  reminds  us 
that  sometimes  a  plant  flourishes  under  con- 
ditions which  are  not  the  most  favourable  for  it, 
because  those  which  it  would  prefer  suit  some 
rival  species  stiU  better.  Thus,  "  Alders  attain 
their  most  luxuriant  development  on  well-drained 
soil,  but  they  are  usually  expelled  from  this  by 
competing  trees.  Only  in  swamps,  where  they 
do  not  thrive  so  well,  are  they  dominant.  In 
like  manner  Calluna  vulgaris  flourishes  upon  rich 
soil  better  than  on  pcw^r  soil,  but  it  is  excluded 
from  the  former  by  competing  species."  This 
summer  in  Switzerland  1  was  astonished  to  find, 
as  already  mentioned  in  the  Journal  of  Botany, 
large  clumps  of  the  common  INleadow-sweet 
(Spiraja  ulmaria),  growing  at  the  foot  of  per- 
pendicular limestone  cliffs,  some  4,500  feet  above 
the  sea,  near  the  road  to  the  Grand  St.  Bernard. 
A  little  water  was  dripping  from  the  rocks,  but 
at  the  base  of  the  cliff  was  a  steep,  stony  scree, 
only  partially  covered  with  vegetation  ;  and  yet 
there  was  no  sign  of  any  Meadow-sweet  in  the 
valley  of  the  Drance  itself,  which  flows  a  few 
hundred  feet  below  ;  partly,  I  believe,  because 
of  the  repeated  mowing  of  the  grass,  but  also 
because  close  to  the  stream,  where  one  might 
expect  the  Spir^a,  some  other  plants,  being 
better  suited,  survived  in  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence. Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  also  states  that  some 
Campanulas  and  Gentiana  acaulis,  when  grown 
in  rich  loam  and  peat,  make  vigorous  leaf-growth 
at  the  expense  of  flower.  Now  the  true  G. 
acaulis  is  not  often  seen  in  English  gardens  ;  it 
grows  on  some  of  the  limestone  Alps,  and  is  less 
common  than  the  larger  G.  Kochiana  of  modern 
botanists,  which  generally  prefers  the  older 
rocks.  After  long  and  careful  observation  in  the 
.\lps,  and  notwithstanding  certain  differences  of 
structure  in  the  calyx,  &c.,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that,  after  all,  the  differences  in  this  per- 
plexing group  of  Gentians  are  chiefly  a  matter 
of  soil  and  situation ;  and  possibly  what  was 
originally  sent  to  England  as  G.  acaulis  has 
gradually  developed  under  cultivation  in  richer 
soil  into  what  is  known  on  the  Continent  as  G. 
Kochiana,  Perr.  et  Song.  j\Ir.  Reginald  Farrer, 
in  his  last  article  on  the  Dolomites,  laments  that 
on  reaching  a  spot  after  much  toil,  where  might 
be  expected  a  hundred  varieties,  there  were  no 
Androsaces,  only  three  miserable  bits  of  Saxi- 
fraga  oppositifoiia,  "  an  abundant  limestone 
plant,  almost  a  typical  limestone  plant,"  and  no 
sign  of  the  ubiquitous  Saxifraga  Aizoon.  He 
says  as  Aizoon  is  seen  "  rioting  in  every 
sort  of  garden,  in  every  sort  of  soil  and 
situation,  who  could  entertain  a  doubt  of  its 
flourishing  everywhere  in  the  Alps?"  One 
would  have  thought  that,  with  JMr.  Farrer's  ex- 
perience of  the  Alps,  he  would  have  realised 
that,  whether  on  limestone  or  granite  soil,  how- 
ever likely  the  situation  may  appear  to  be 
for  certain  Alpine  species,  they  are  never 
certain  to  be  found.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
commonest  Alpines  are  either  very  local  or 
quite  absent  from  large  districts  where  they 
might  be  expected.  This  applies  to  the  coinniou 
and  very  variable,  but  always  beautiful,  Saxi- 
fraga Aizoon  as  much  as  to  anything,  and  also 
to  the  Sempervivuins.  Saxifraga  oppositifoiia 
again,  though  so  widely  spread  in  Europe  and  in 
the  Arctic  regions,  is  quite  local,  and  I  have 
seen  it  more  frequently  in  gritty,  granite  soil, 
and  especially  on  glacier  moraines,  than  on  lime- 
stone. In  Nature,"  Alpine  plants,  at  least,  appear 
to  be  influenced  more  by  the  physical  than  by 
th.)  chemical  properties  of  the  soil.  In  my 
herbarium  I  have  S.  oppositifoiia  from  10  feet 
above  the  sea  in  Spitzbergen  and  from  11.500  feet 
on  a  snow-clad  col  in  Dauphiny.  But  the 
variety  in  the  Western  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  is 
somewhat  different,  and  now  goes  by  the  name 
of  S.  Murithiana,  Tess.  As  to  Lithospennum 
prostratum,  it  is  indeed  "  often  a  puzzle  "  ;  but, 
perhaps  owing  to  its  very  long  rmits.  it 
grows  on  almost  any  well-drained,  sloping  bank 
in  loam,  peat  or  leaf-mould  and  grit  or  sand  in 
equal  proportions.  In  a  Bournemouth  garden, 
where  it  flowers  most  of  the  year,  it  forms  huge 
masses  on  a  .south-ea.st  slope  and  seems  quite 
satisfied  with  its  home  of  sandy  peat  and 
clinkers.     //.  Stuart   Thompson. 
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Lilies, —I  read  the  article  in  the  issue  for 
September  4  with  keen  interest.  The  author  has 
the  hearty  thanks  of  one  who  would  be  a 
specialist,  but  is  engaged  at  present  in  stumbling 
about  among  an  assortment  of  troubles,  climatic 
(I  am  almost  in  London)  and  otherw-ise.  Under 
the  circumstances,  perhaps  he  will  forgive  me  for 
troubling  him  in  search  of  supplementary  infor- 
mation on  one  or  two  points.  May  I,  for  brevity, 
categorise?  1.  I  should  like  to  try  the  importa- 
tion, as  an  experiment,  of  a,  few  bulbs  of 
L.  rubellum  and  L.  Krameri  from  Japan  (by 
the  uew  parcels  post  mentioned)  if  I  could 
arrange  wixh  a  Japanese  Lily  grower  to 
send  them  with  their  roots  intact  in  some  soil 
and  in  a  double  box  with  some  wet  moss  packing 
between  the  boxes.  Does  the  writer  happen 
to  know  such  an  address  in  Japan,  or  any  source 
whence  I  could  obtain  one?  2.  I  have  examined 
microscopically  a  large  number  of  imported  bulbs 
(Japanese)  which  have  failed,  and  in  over  80  per 
cent,  of  cases  there  have  been  either  eehvorm 
or  mite  or  fungus,  and  the  impression  is  gain- 
ing on  me  that  the  general  failure  of  such  bulbs 
may  be  due  to  a  widespread  infection  of  the 
bulbs  in  the  market  gardens  of  Japan,  where  I 
believe  the  bulbs  spend  a  year  or  so  prior  to  ex- 
port. After  centuries  of  Lily  growing  one  can 
understand  that  practically  every  garden  in 
Japan  would  be  infected.  3.  Is  there  any  source 
from  which  I  might  obtain  seed  of  L.  rubellum 
or  Washingtonianum?  4.  Is  L.  Krameri  known 
to  carry  seed?  I  have  fertilised  it  every  year 
for  a  long  time,  but  failed  to  get  any  result. 
This  would  seem  to  be  the  consequence  of  the 
fact  that  the  bulb  is  practically  all  gone  by  the 
time  the  plant  flowers;  indeed,  in  the  race 
between  flowering  and  decay  the  latter  often  gets 
there  first,  and  the  plant  dies  when  in  bud.  5. 
Are  the  bulbs  of  L.  rubellum  or  other  Lilies 
raised  from  seeds  at  Wisley  and  Kew,  subject  to 
the  same  or  similar  deterioration  to  that  observed 
in  imported  specimens  (from  which,  of  course, 
wo  might  infer  that  the  deterioration  was  to 
some  extent  natural  to  the  species),  or  are  they 
free,  in  which  case  it  would  seem  worth  while 
to  endeavour  to  take  steps  to  improve  the  pre- 
sent conditions.     Edward   W.  Bottle. 

Bulbs  of  L.  rubellum  can  be  obtained 

by  parcels  post  from  Japan,  via  Siberia,  from 
Messrs.  L.  Boehmer  &  Co.,  of  Yokohama,  or  from 
the  Yokohama  Nursery  Co.  Whether  or  not  ex- 
porters will  fall  in  with  your  views  as  to  packing 
is  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  you  and  the 
firm  from  whom  you  order  the  Lilies.  The 
season  is  now  too  far  advanced  to  do  anything 
this  year.  The  insects  usually  found  in  diseased 
Japanese  bulbs  are  not  eelworms  but  "  skip 
jacks,"  but  whether  these  are  the  cause  of  the 
disease  or  only  secondary,  has  not  been  definitely 
settled.  If  seed  of  L.  rubellum  or  L.  Washing- 
tonianum is  not  to  be  obtained  from  Kew  or 
other  botanic  gardens,  it  may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained by  advertising  for  it.  L.  Krameri  seeds 
fairly  abundant  in  this  country,  provided  the 
bulbs  are  planted  early.  Bulbs  of  L.  rubellum 
and  other  Lilies  raised  from  seed  are  not  subject 
to  the  deterioration  observed  in  many  imported 
bulbs.      The  writer  of  the  article. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  Inarched 
UPON  Fosters  Seedling.— Some  four  or  five 
years  ago,  Mr.  ]\Iolyneux  described  in  the  Gar- 
deners' Ohronich  what  he  had  seen  in  connection 
with  Grape  culture  at  Gunton  Park.  If  I  re- 
member rightly^  it  was  that  he  saw  a  splendid 
lot  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  free  fri>m 
shanking,  on  vines  which  Mr.  Allan  had  inarched 
upon  Foster's  Seedling.  He  explained  that  the 
experiment  had  been  tried  as  a  preventive 
against  shanking,  and  was  a  success.  At  that 
time  1  was  on  the  point  of  planting  vines  of 
MusCi''t  of  Alexandria,  so  I  planted  two  of 
Foster's  Seedling,  and  inarched  the  Muscats  upon 
them,  planting  the  other  Muscats  in  the  usual 
way.  I  now  wish  I  had  inarched  the  whole  of 
the  Muscats  upon  Foster's  Seedling,  for,  although 
the  vines  produce  rather  shorter  bunches,  the 
Grapes  are  practically  free  from  shanking  (only 
about  two  berries  in  one  bunch  were  shanked), 
the  berries  are  much  larger,  and  the  colour  and 
flavour  equal  to  those  grown  in  the  usual  way. 
The  vines  that  were  not  inarched  produced 
Grapes  that  shanked  badly.  I  strongly  advise 
those  troubled  with  shanking  in  their  Grapes, 
and  especially  in  cold  districts,  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Thomas  S.  H.  Down,  Basing  Park  Gar- 
dens j  Alton. 


Winter-fruiting  Shrubs.— I  saw  recently 
some  plants  of  Cotoneaster  rugosa  Henryi  (illus- 
trated on  p.  359)  growing  in  Coombe  Wood  Nur- 
series. The  plant  naturally  produces  one  central 
stem,  from  which  side  shoots  radiate  horizon- 
tally, carrying  their  bright  red  fruits  in  great 
abundance.  The  plants  seem  to  form  natural, 
flat  pyramids,  and  for  that  reason  seem  to  be 
fitted  for  covering  a  wall.  There  are  new 
Chinese  species  of  Berberis  in  the  nursery  which 
will  presently  make  first-class,  winter-berried 
shrubs.  Few  perhaps  would  regard  Sambucus 
canadensis  as  a  winter  decorative  plant,  as  its 
long  stems  are  now  leafless,  but  its  broad  bract- 
like heads  or  panicles  of  greenish  berries  are  very 
graceful,  and  with  a  little  foliage  would  be  effec- 
tive in  vases.  The  dwarf,  spreading  BerbeiMS 
Wilsonii,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  margin  of 
large  beds,  carries  a  free  crop  of  small,  red  fruits. 
Strong  plants  of  Retinospora  obtusa,  when 
covered  with  yellowish-brown  fruits  at  the  point 
of  the  branches  are  also  efiective  in  winter.     A. 

Grass    Poisonous   to   Tree    RooTS.-Re- 

f  erring  to  the  intei'tsting  subject  raised  by 
Mr.  Willis  on  p.  357,  as  to  the  assumed  poisonous 
exudation  emitted  from  grass  roots,  is  it  to  be 
assumed  that  such  excreted  toxin  is  a  product 
of  grass  only,  or  are  we  to  assume  that  all  plants 
differing  materially  from  each  other,  as  grass 
does  from  trees,  are  equally  offensive  to  each 
other?  Seeing  how  freely,  indeed  too  freely,  trees 
and  shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  hardy  and 
tender  plants  of  so  many  descriptions,  bulbs, 
and,  indeed,  all  sorts  of  things,  thrive  and  grow 
together  in  a  mixed  border,  is  it  possible  that 
these  do  emit  any  form  of  excretion  that  is 
poisonous?  It  may  be  said  that  because  the  soil 
of  the  mixed  border  is  cultivated,  and  hence 
freely  aerated,  that  this  free  aeration  renders 
any  form  of  toxin  thus  produced  quite  inoffen- 
sive. But  jMr.  Willis  mentions  what  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  follow,  namely,  that  the  roots  of  Peach 
trees  in  pots,  the  .soil  of  which  is,  of  course,  fully 
aerated,  are  injured  when  brought  into  proximity 
with  certain  other  plants.  Does  he  mean 
to  the  plants  or  to  the  roots  of  those 
phints?  Then,  unless  the  surface  soil  of 
a  pot  Peach  tree  is  covered  with  some 
carpet  plant,  the  most  unlikely  thing  in  the 
world,  how  can  other  plants  or  their  roots  come 
into  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  Peach  tree? 
Then  it  is  so  difficult  to  understand  this  theory 
as  to  the  emission  of  a  poisonous  toxin  by  grass 
in  an  orchard.  Does  it  do  the  same  thing  in  an 
ordinary  pasture,  on  which  there  are  no  trees? 
And,  if  so^  how  is  it  that  the  most  fertile  of  soil 
possilJe  to  obtain  for  other  plants  is  the  top 
spit  from  an  old  pasture?  Without  entering  into 
these  coni^iderations,  is  it  not  enough  to  know, 
as  is  certainly  the  case,  that  grass  growing 
near  shallow  tree  roots  does  rob  those  roots  of 
food  and  moisture,  and  that  the  best  remedy  is 
to  remove  the  grass,  fork  up  the  soil  about  the 
trees,  and  feed  the  roots  by  applying  good 
manure  dressings?     .-I.  J). 
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Scientific  Committee. 

November  23. — Pren-nt :  E.  A.  Bowks,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.  (in  the  Chair).  Messrs.  C.  E.  Shea, 
R.  A.  Rolfe,  W.  Hales,  E.  M.  Holmes,  A.  Wors- 
ley,  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S..  J.  Eraser,  J.  T. 
Bennett-Poe,  and  F.  J.  Chittenden  (hon.  secre- 
tary). 

PoleiiliUa  w'.lh  vlrrxcrnt  flowers. — Mr.  E.  M. 
Holmes  showed  a  flower  of  Potentilla  sp.,  in 
which  the  carpels  were  leafy.  He  also  reported 
that  tlie  Acorns  which  stock  refused  to  cat, 
shown-by  Mr.  Bowle."!  at  a  recent  meeting,  were 
those  of  Quercus  pedunculata.  and  showed  no 
morphological  difference  from  the  ordinary  form 
characteristic  of  that  plant. 

Moiixtrous  Apple  fow-r. — Mr.  PicxEntNG 
showed  the  flower  of  Bramley's  Seedling  Apple, 
to  which  he  referred  at  a  recent  meeting,  having 
25  petals,  but  otherwise  completely  formed. 

Garden  Paiixics. — Mr.  Fkaser  referred  to  the 
degeneration  of  the  flowers  of  garden  Pansies 
when   allowed   to   seed   themselves  in   cultivated 


ground.  He  found  that  bees.  Cabbage  butter- 
Hies,  and  other  insects,  but  especially  the  silver 
Y  moth,  visited  them  with  great  regularity,  and 
it  seems  probable  that  the  degeneration  "is  due 
to  crossing. 

Cnttleya  with  diphijllous  grmrlh. — Mr. 
H.^WKEs,  of  Osterley  Park  Gardens,  sent  a 
growth  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana  which  had  pro- 
duced two  leaves.  This  condition,  Mr.  Rolfe 
said,  is  probably  a  reversion  to  an  ancestral  type, 
and  is  occasionally  seen  in  other  monophyllous 
Cattleyas.  Mr.  Hawkes  also  sent  a  vigorous 
shoot  of  Rochea  (Kalosanthes)  coccinea,  having 
at  the  apex  of  the  stem  numerous  shoots  about 
6  inches  long,  instead  of  flowers.  The  Com- 
mittee thought  that  the  condition  was  the  resulr, 
of  growing  the  plant  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  an 
opinion  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  roots  had 
made  their  appearance  at  the  apex  of  the  main 
stem. 

Jiiglatix  ailaiilhi folia  friiilhirj. — Mr.  W.  E. 
GuMBLETON  sent  ripe  fruits  of  Jiiglans  ailanthi- 
folia  from  his  garden  at  Belgrove,  Queenstown. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  tree  has  fruited  sinco 
Mr.  GuMBLETON  planted  it  30  years  ago.  The 
fruits  are  dark  and  velvety  in  appearance, 
smaller  than  those  of  J.  regiaj  and  are  borne  si.\ 
to  eight  in  a  raceme.  Mr.  Gumbleton  said  that, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  the  tree  had  only  once 
before  fruited  in  the  kingdom,  at  Abbotsbury, 
in  Dorsetshire. 

Bitter-rot  in  Pears. — From  Mr.  R.  B.  RooEas, 
of  Hexworthy,  Launceston,  came  Pears  attacked 
by  the  fungus  CUoeosporium  fructigenum,  caus- 
ing the  "  bitter-rot."  It  was  stated  that  "  the 
disease  seems  to  begin  as  small  rounded  brown 
patches  on  the  outside,  and,  in  some  cases,  if 
these  are  cut  out,  the  rest  of  the  Pear  is  quite 
good,  but  in  other  cases,  although  the  inside  of 
the  Pear  looks  quite  good,  a  strong  bitter  flavour 
goes  right  through  it.  The  varieties  which  have 
suffered  most  are  Thompson,  Fondante  d'Au- 
tomne,  and  Beurre  Hardy ;  Louise  Bonne  has 
also  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  some  other  varie- 
ties slightly,  but  Durondeau  not  at  all."  The 
fungus  is  said  to  form  canker  soots  on  the  stems, 
and  these  should  be  cut  out,  and,  with  the  Pears, 
destroyed  by  fire.  If  thrown  on  the  rubbish 
heap,  or  if  the  diseased  fruits  are  allowed  to  rot 
on  the  ground,  or  are  fed  to  pigs,  there  is  a 
danger  of  the  .spores  escaping  and  attacking  the 
fruit  next  year.  The  spores  produced  on  diseased 
fruits  in  the  store  are  able  to  attack  and  cause 
disease  in  neighbouring  fruits.  The  disease  is  to 
be  kept  in  check  by  the  destruction  of  the 
diseased  fruits,  as  recommended,  and  the  spray- 
ing of  the  trees  with  potassium  sulphide  or 
ammoniacal  copper  carbonate.  If,  however,  the 
trees  are  sprayed  against  "  scab,"  that  operatioi> 
will  tend  to  keep  the   "  bitter-rot  "  in  check. 

COLONIAL    EXHIBITION. 

December  1,  2,  3.  4.— The  exhibition  <f 
Colonial  produce  opened  on  Wednesday  last  by 
H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louise,  in  the  Society's 
Hall,  Westmin.ster,  was  the  best  of  the  series 
of  these  shows.  The  display  was  of  a  varied 
character,  and  it  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
four  sections:  (1)  Colonial  produce  proper,  (2) 
home-grown  fruits,  (3)  bottled  fruits,  jams  ancl 
other  preserves,  and  (4)  miscellaneous,  which 
ranged  from  winter  washes  to  fountain  pens, 

A  a  meeting  in  the  lecture-room  at  3  p.m.,  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  Daniel  Morris,  K.C.M.G., 
Mr.  Robert  Ncwstead,  .\.L.S,,  F,E.S,,  delivered 
a  lecture  on  *'  West  Indian  Insect  Pests."  Mr. 
Newstead  illustrated  his  remarks  by  many  excel- 
lent lantern  slides.  We  hope  to  publish  extracts 
from  this  paper  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Taking  the  Colonial  exhibits  first,  by  far  the 
most  important  display  was  made  by  the 
Government  or  British  Colttmbia.  It  com- 
prised about  one-quarter  of  the  show  and 
consisted  almost  exclusively  of  boxes  of  Apples. 
These  were  selected  packages — in  all,  500  cases, 
from  about  10  growers  in  the  colony.  The 
fruits  w-ere  in  splendid  condition,  and  the  grading 
w-as  much  admired.  In  addition  there  were 
several  brandies  of  Apples,  Cherries,  Pears,  and 
Currants  preserved  in  spirit,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  large  crops  are  obtained  in  that 
colony.  The  collective  exhibit  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal,  and  numerous  medals  of  lesser  value 
were  given  to  the  individual  exhibitors. 

Another  large  display  of  Apples  was  made 
from  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick  ;  these 
were   also   shown   in   boxes. 
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From  New  Zealand  came  remarkably  fine 
samples  of  honey,  there  being  61  jars,  each  from 
a  different  apiary.  This  colony  also  showed 
Apples  that  had  been  kept  in  cold  storage  since 
March  last.  Other  exhibits  from  New  Zealand 
included  wines,  preserves  in  variety,  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  cereals.  We  were  in- 
formed that  all  these  products  find  a  ready  mar- 
ket in  the  colony,  and  that  none  is  at  present 
exported. 

The  West  Indies  were  represented  by  exhibits 
from  Dominica,  Montserrat,  and  Trinidad.  From 
the  island  of  Dominica  were  seen  a  variety  of 
fruits  of  the  genus  Citrus.  This  colony  is  noted 
for  its  Limes,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  bring 
this  to  the  notice  of  visitors,  samples  being  freely 
distributed.  There  were  also  fine  Oranges, 
large  specimens  of  the  Bread-fruit  (Arto- 
carpus),  which  greatly  resembled  in  size  and 
appearance — save  colour — the  common  hedgehog. 
I\lontserrat  also  showed  Limes  and  Oranges,  to- 
gether with  Cotton,  Arrowroot  starch,  citrate  of 
Lime,  and  a  great  assortment  of  preserved  fruits. 
The  most  varied  exhibit  was  from  Trinidad. 
Fresh  fruits  from  this  colony  included  Avocado 
or  Alligator  Pear  (Persea  gratissima).  Golden 
Apple  (Spondias  dulcis),  Mammy  Apple  (ilammea 
americana),  Papaw  (Carica  Papaya),  Shaddocks 
(Citrus  decumana).  Grape  fruit,  Pineapples 
{Ananas  sativa),  and  Granadillas  ;  also  fresh  vege- 
tables such  as  Dasheens  and  Eddoes  (both  species 
of  Colocasia),  Yams  (Dioscorea  alata),  Cassave 
(Manihot  utilissima).  Cush-Cush  (Dioscorea  tri- 
rida),  Cristophine  (Sechium  edule),  Egg-plant 
(Solanum  Melongena,)  Bitter  Cassava,  "Vegetable 
Sponge  (Luffa  acutangula),  Karaila  (Jlomordica 
sp.),  and  Prickly  Cucumber  (Cucumis  Angaria). 
There  were  also  Nuts,  spices,  preserves,  jellies, 
condiments,  and  other  comestibles. 

The  West  Indian  Produce  Association 
staged  a  variety  of  conserves,  sugars,  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  and  exotic  vegetables,  personal  orna- 
ments made  of  coloured  fruits,  Cocoannts,  Limes, 
Oranges,   t<jbacco,   tea,   and   other  products. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Ltd.,  West- 
minster, made  a  similar  display. 

Home-grown  fruits  included  displays  of  Apples 
by  IMessrs.  Gko.  Bunyard  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  i\laid- 
sLone,  and  iVIessrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
Chelsea.  The  former  showed  60  varieties,  all 
highly  coloured  and  attractively  staged,  Belle  de 
Boskoop,  Winter  Queening,  Rival,  and  Gas- 
coyne's  Scarlet  Seedling  being  magnificently 
shown.  Messrs.  Veitch  showed  about  40  dishes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  and  four  pot  trees  of  Cal- 
ville  Blanche,  well  cropped.  All  the  fruits  were 
excellent  samples.  A  Silver-gilt  Hogg  Memorial 
Medal   was  awarded   in   each  case. 

An  exhibit  of  Apples  wa-s  shown  from  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  Experimental  Fruit  Farm, 
at  Woburn.  This  exhibit  demonstrated  the  re- 
sults of  various  experiments  in  Apple  culture 
conducted  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  and  was 
similar  to  the  exhibit  contributed  to  the  meet- 
ing on  the  25th  ult.,  when  the  Council  awarded 
it  a   Certificate   of  Appreciation. 

Messrs.  Ambrose,  Palmer  &  Co..  87,  Mount 
Street,  Hanover  Square,  showed  Apples,  Pears, 
Grapes,  Oranges  and  Bananas.  A  Silver  Bank- 
sian   INIedal   was   awarded. 

A  large  assortment  of  edible  Nuts  w^as  shown 
by  Messrs.  B.  Smearn  &  Son,  231,  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  London ;  also  a  very  palatable 
sweetmeat  called  Stamanut,  made  from  ground 
nuts,  sugar,  and  milk. 

Preserved  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 
The  competitive  classes  for  preserved  fruits 
were  well  contested,  and  in  addition  there  were 
several  honorary  exhibits  of  this  character.  Some 
of  the  finest  of  these  preserves  were  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Poui'ART,  Twickenham,  who  was  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  for  his  collective  exhibits.  The 
following  are  the  principal  prize-winners: — 

(A)  Fruits  Preserved  in  Pure  Water. 

Homc-huttled  Br'it'i.<h -grown  fruits. — 1st,  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Twickenham;  2nd,  Swanley  Hor- 
ticultural College. 

Twcn(i/-four  hotthfi  of  British-grown  fruits. — 
1st,  Mrs.  Banks.  102,  Park  Street'  W.  ;  2nd,  Mrs. 
E.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House  Gardens,  Elstree. 

Twelve  hotths  of  Briti'^h-grown  fruits  (includ- 
ing six  different  l-lnds). — 1st,  Mr.  H.  Tobutt, 
Wallington  ;  2nd.  Mrs.  M.  Palmer,  Darlington. 

Six  bottle.^  of  British -grown  friiif-<. — 1st.  Mrs. 
Hartshorn,  Bond  Street,  W. ;  2nd,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Plowman.  Westminster. 


(B)   Fruits   Bottled  in   Syrup. 

Iloinc-botiled  British-grown  fruits. — 1st,  Mr. 
W.  Poupart,  Twickenham. 

Twenty- four  bottles  of  British-groivn  fruits 
(including  twelve  different  kinds).  —  1st, 
Mrs.  V.  Banks;  2nd,  General  Post  Office 
Refreshment  Club. 

BIghieen  bottles  of  British-grown  fruits 
(inrhiding  nine  different  kinds). — 1st,  Miss  E. 
G.  Cook,  Ashford. 

Tw^'h'e  bottles  of  British-groivn  fruits. — Istj 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Pike,  King's  Langley. 

(C)  Vegetables. 
Eight  bottles  (iurludiv.g  four  different  kinds) 
of  home-hottled  regftaljles  (amateurs). — 1st,  Mrs. 
E.   Beckett;  2nd,  Mrs.   V.  Banks. 

(D)  Jams,  Jellles,  &c. 

Jams  in  clear  glass  jars  or  bottles  (jellies 
excluded),  made  of  British-grown  fruits  only. — 
1st,  Messrs.  W.  Miles  &  Co.,  Hove,  Sussex. 

Eighteen  1  lb.  clear  glass  jars  or  bottles  of 
jam.  (jellles  excluded),  made  of  Brlti.^h-grown 
fruits. — 1st,  Mr.  E.  G.  Badcock,  St.  George's 
Square,  S.W. ;  2nd,  I\Irs.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens. 

Fruit  jellies  and  fruit  cheese  in  clear  glass 
jars  or  bottles  (open).— Ut,  Swanley  Horticul- 
tural College,  Kent ;  2nd,  Miss  Cook,  Ashford 
Farm. 

AWARDS    MADE    BY    THE    COUNCIL:  — 

Gold  &Te;dal5.— The  Permanent  Exhibition  Committee 
of  Trill iaad,  for  fruits  and  preserves  ;  the  Govern- 
ment of  British  Columbia,  for  Apples ;  the  Permanent 
Exhibition  Commit te-:  of  Trinidad,  for  fruits ;  and 
the  West  Indian  Produce  Association  for  a  collection 
of    fruits    and    vegetables. 

Silver-gilt  Hogg  Medal. — Messrs.  James  Veitch  & 
Sons,  Chelsea,  for  Apples;  and  Messrs.  George  Bun- 
yard   &   Co.,  Maidstone,    for  Apples. 

Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medals. — Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion Committee  of  Dominica,  for  a  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables ;  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  for 
Apples;  Botanic  Station,  Dominica,  for  Citrus  fruits; 
Okanagan  Fruit  Union,  British  Columbia,  for  Apples  ; 
Messrs.  B.  Shearn  &  Son,  for  Nuts  ;  the  Jamaica  Agency,  for 
a  collection  of  fruits  and  vegetables;  the  Government 
of  Barbados,  for  a  colltxtion  of  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables,  and    the  Jamaica  Agencj',  for   jams,   &c. 

Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medals— Mrs.  John  Smith, 
British  Columbia,  for  Apples;  Kaslo  District  Associa- 
tion, British  Columbia,  for  Apples;  Surling  and  Pit- 
cairn,  British  Columbia,  for  Apples;  and  the  Roseau 
Valley    Fruit   Co.,    for    preserved    fruits    and   jams. 

Silver  K night i. an  Medals. — The  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion Committee  of  Montserrat,  for  a  collection  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  ;  Wall  House  Estate.  Dominica,  for 
Limes;  Victoria  District,  British  Columbia,  for  Apples; 
Salt  Spring  Island.  British  Columbia,  for  Apples  ;  Mr. 
C.  T.  Cooney,  Brtish  Columbia,  for  Apples;  the  New 
Zealand  Government,  for  .i  collection  of  fruits,  &c.  ; 
and  the  Government  of  Dominica,  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Silver  Banksian  Med.^ls. — Mr.  F.  A.  Hubbard,  Bur- 
ton, Sunburg  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  for  Apples;  Mr. 
C.  W-  Peters.  Queenstown,  Queen's  Co..  New  Brunswick, 
for  Apples  ;  Mr.  H.  Btlyea,  Lower  Gagetown,  Queen's 
Co.,  New  Brunswick,  for  Apples;  Mr.  J.  G.  de  Gannes, 
Trinidad,  for  Oranges;  Go-don  Grant  &  Co.,  Trini- 
dad, for  Limes  ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Haines.  Trinidad,  for 
Cocoa  nuts ;  Mr.  Gordon  Grant,  Trinidad,  for  Cocoa- 
nuts  ;  the  Government  of  Victoria,  for  preserved  fruits, 
also  for  vegetables;  Messrs.  E.  Westmacott  i&  Co., 
for  Colonial-grown,  tinned  fruits  ;  the  Roseau  Valley 
Fruit  Co.,  for  jams,  S:c.  ;  Messrs.  Ambrose  Palmer  & 
Co.,  Grosvenor  Road.  London,  for  English  and  Colonial 
fruits;  Mr.  W.  Patlinson,  for  Banana  specialities; 
the  Army  and  Navy  Au.xiliary  Stores,  Westminster,  for 
fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  and  the  Government  of 
Jamaica   for    fresh    fruits  and    vegetables. 

Bronze  Banksian  Medals. — St.  Arment  Estate, 
Dominica,  for  Oranges  ;  Everlon  Estate,  Dominica,  for 
Oranges;  Corona  Estate,  Dominica,  for  Oranges;  Car- 
holm  Estate.  Dominica,  for  Limes;  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Brown,   Trinidad,   for   Cocoanuts. 


BARNSLEY  CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

NovEMisiCH  18,  19. — The  23rd  annual  show  in 
connection  with  the  Barnsley  Chrysanthemum 
Society  was  held  in  the  Harvey  Institute  on 
these  dates.  The  entries  in  all  the  classes  were 
quite  up  to  the  average,  and  the  show,  on  the 
A\hole,  was  a  distinct  success.  The  opening 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Mayor,  H.  M. 
Walker  Esq. 

In  the  class  for  18  blooms  of  Incurved  varie- 
ties, there  were  four  exhibits.  J.  \V.  Jameson, 
Esq.,  North  Ferriby  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Jennings),  was 
awarded  tho  1st  prize.  He  had  especially  choice 
blooms  of  iNIme.  Pascoc,  Mrs.  CUbran.  and  Lady 
Isabel. 

Mr.  Jameson  also  won  in  the  class  for  18 
Japanese  blooms,  for  which  a  challenge  trophy 
was  offered  ;  and  for  12  Incur Vfd  blooms,  his 
two  best  spocinuMis  bt-ing  Mrs.  Clibran  and  Mme. 
Pa.scoc  ;  and  fur  12  Japanese  blooms. 


For  six  Mooms  of  one  variety  of  a  Japanese 
Chrysanth-^MUum,  Sir  Wm.  Bass.  Bart.,  Burton 
(gr.  Mr.  R.  Nisbet),  staged  some  fine  examples 
of  F.  S.  Vallis  variety,  tiie  colour  of  which  was 
exceptionally  good 

The  classes  for  vases  of  Chrysanthemums  were 
disappointing,  single  Chrysanthemums  being 
almost  entirely  shown,  and  not  all  of  these  of 
the  best  quality. 

Fruit. — As  at  the  Doncast-er  and  Sheffield 
shows,  G.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  Howden,  E.  Ycrks. 
(gr.  !\ir.  A.  Blakey),  was  awarded  the  l?t  prize 
for  a  collection  of  fruit.  He  was  also  Isfc 
in  the  classes  for  a  bunch  of  black  and  white 
Grapes  respectively. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Shaw,  Howden,  secured  the  1st 
prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  with  a  first- 
class  exhibit.    

LEEDS   PAXTON. 

November  19,  20.— The  Albert  Hall,  Leeds, 
was  brilliant  in  colour  effect  on  the  occasion  of 
thL''  Leeds  Paxton  Society's  Chrysanthemum 
Show  held  on  these  dates.  The  entries  were 
not  quite  up  to  the  average  in  number,  but  the 
quality  of  many  of  the  exhibits  was  very  good. 
Groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  added  greatly 
to  the  generally  charming  effect  of  the  show ; 
but  there  was  only  one  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums,   and    this    was   awarded   a   2nd    prize. 

J.  Carr  Nicholson,  Esq.,  Moorfield  House, 
Headingley  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Phillips),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants, 
with  a  most  excellent  collection,  comprising  well- 
grown  Crotons,  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine, 
various  Orchids,  Lily  of  the  Valley,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, and  Palms. 

The  special  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Clibrans 
for  an  exhibit  of  Roman  Hyscnths  was  won  by  T. 
G.  Mylchreest,  Esq.,"  J. P.,  Eltofts  Hall, 
Thorner  (gr.  Mr.  W.  Crossfield). 

There  were  two  exhibitors  in  a  class  for  six 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  the  1st 
prize  being  awarded  to  J.  Carr  Nicholson, 
Ksq. 

Cut  Blooms. — A  challenge  cup  was  ottered  in 
the  class  for  36  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums,  in- 
cluding 18  Incurved  and  18  Japanese,  distinct 
varieties.  It  was  won  by  F.  W.  Jameson,  Esq., 
Atiton  Hall,  North  Ferriby  (gr.  Mr.  C.  Jen- 
nings). G.  F.  Evans  and  jNlme.  Pascoe  were 
two  of  the  best  Incurved  blooms,  and  JNlrs.  A. 
T.  Miller  and  Lady  Talbot  were  exceiknt 
amongst  the  Japanese    varieties. 

In  the  classes  for  12  Japanese  and  for  12  In- 
curved blooms  respectively.  Mr.  Jameson  was 
again  awarded  the  1st  prize,  but  in  these,  as 
also  in  the  preceding  class,  this  gentleman  had 
only  one  competitor.  ^ 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. — The  best  two 
Viunches  of  black  Grapes  were  shown  by  G.  H. 
Shaw,  Esq.,  Howden,  E.  Vorks.  (gr.  Mr.  A. 
Blakey),  the  variety  being  Gros  Colman  j  the 
berries    were    superbly    finished. 

In  the  cla.ss  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes, 
Arthur  Tannett-Walker,  Esq.,  Weetwood 
(gr.  Mr.  F.  Norman),  was  placed  1st,  but  the 
bunches  were   not  of  great  merit. 

G.  H.  Shaw,  Esq.,  won  the  principal  prizes  in 
the  classes  for  Apples  and  Pears,  and  Jlessrs. 
Suttin's  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables, 
Pai'snips  being  especially  good. 

IMessrs.  Webb's  prize  for  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables was  awarded  to  W.  D.  Cliff.  Esq.,  J. P., 
]\[eanwood  Towers  (gr.  Mr.  W.  N.   Hague). 

Trade  Exhibits  were  set  up  by  Messrs.  ALvn- 
sell  &  Hatcher,  Rawdon.  \orks..  and  Messrs. 
E.  J.  Batciielor  &  Sons,  H&--Togat€. 


HORTICULTURAL     CLUB. 

"  CANADA    OF   TO-DAY." 

November  23. — On  this  date  the  usual  monthly 
dinner  of  the  club  took  jilace  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor.  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Shea  presided,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Cheal  gave  a  lecture  on  *'  Canada  of 
To-day,  Horticnlturally  and  Generally,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,"  illustrating  his  address 
by  a  number  of  lantern  slides  from  photographs 
taken  by  himself. 

Cunnncncing  with  a  few  views  of  New  York 
City  and  of  the  Hr.daon  River,  he  quickly 
passed  on  to  Canada  itself,  via  Nuigara, 
giving  a  vivid  idea  as  lie  proceeded  from 
city  to  city  of  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which     those     cities     had     risen    lo   importance. 
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a  few  rude  sheds  by  the  side  of  a  raihyay 
track  being  transformed  in  a  very  few 
years  into  a  flourishing  and  populous  town. 
Views  of  the  wild  and  splendid  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  JMountains  taken  from  the  train  and 
sometimes  curiously  evidencing  the  sinuous 
nature  of  the  track, "by  including  the  tail  end  of 
the  same  train  at  almost  right  angles,  inter- 
spersed with  groups  of  settlers  and  natives, 
glimpses  of  fruit  farms  and  irrigation  works  and 
of  the  associated  buildings,  vehicles  and  other 
details  were  shown  on  the  screen,  and 
.a  constant  stream  of  anecdote  and  per- 
sonal recollections  added  interest.  Trees, 
40  to  50  feet  in  girth  and  estimated  at  about 
200  feet  in  height,  were  shown,  both  growing 
and  felled  in  connection  with  the  vast  forests 
there,  the  views  of  which  showed  also  now  and 
again  the  dire  effects  of  forest  fires.  Mr.  C'heal 
had  taken  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some 
of  the  settlers  known  to  him  prior  to  their  leav- 
ing the  old  country.  Jlost  of  them  had  done 
very  well,  and  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from 
their  experiences  is,  that,  given  a  fair  con- 
stitution, a  fund  of  common-sense,  and,  above 
all,  a  determination  to  work  hard,  there  was  no 
better  place  than  Canada  for  an  energetic  young 
man  with  a  little  capital.  Mr.  Chejil's 
advice  in  this  coimection  was  that  the 
emigrant  should  refrain  from  investing  until 
he  liad  obtained  practical  experience  by 
hiring  himself  out  for  a  year  or  two  and  so 
making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
climatic  and  general  working  conditions.  The 
lecture  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
Mr.  Griffiths,  secretary  to  Lord  Strathcona, 
High  Commissioner  of  Canada,  while  confirming 
INIr.  Cheal's  observation,  added  some  interesting 
information.  This  related  more  particularly  to 
the  vast  areas  of  prairie  land  in  Canada,  which 
formed,  in  his  opinion,  one  of  the  greatest  future 
fields  of  agriculture  in  the  world.  Here  there 
was  required  no  laborious  clearance  of  forest, 
since  there  were  no  trees.  The  whole  level  ex- 
panse of  thousands  of  square  miles  consisted  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  2  to  4  feet  deep,  resting  on 
clay  and  only  requiring  to  be  "  tickled  witli  a 
plough,  to  laugh  with  a  harvest." 


ROYAL   BOTANIC. 

NovEMBEK  27. — The  first  monthly  meeting  of 
Fellows  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the 
club-rooms  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Pembroke 
Stephens,  K.C.,  who  presided,  stated  that  a  most 
courteous  letter  had  been  received  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  asking  them  to 
appoint  a  committee  of  six  members  to  confer 
with  an  equal  number  of  their  own  Council.  This 
was  done,  and  a  meeting  had  been  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall  during  the  past  week. 
A  note  of  the  proceedings  had  been  received 
from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  no 
time  would  be  lost  in  placing  the  matter  before 
the  R.B.S.  Council  for  consideration.  He 
further  stated  that  the  most  careful  attention 
would  be  given  to  the  matter,  but  until  the 
whole  question  was  settled  and  the  result  known 
nothing  would  be  published.  The  chairman 
further  announced  that  £500  of  the  first  £1,000 
required  by  the  National  Bank  had  been  paid  in, 
and  at  the  present  time  only  £100  was  required 
to  complete  the  second  £500.  This  sum  was 
thereupon  subscribed  by  Fellows  present  at  the 
meeting.         

NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

ANNUAL  DINNER. 

November  29. — The  annual  dinner  took  place 
on  the  above  date  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  the 
company  numbering  about  100.  The  President, 
Sir  Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  occupied 
the  chair.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts  had  been 
observed,  the  prizes  won  at  the  recent  show,  in- 
cluding the  challenge  trophies,  the  Holmes 
Memorial  Cups,  and  the  President's  special 
prizes,  were  presented  to  the  winners. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  proposed  the  next  toast, 
"  The  Donors  of  Special  trizes,"  thanking 
those  who  had  assisted  in  this  matter  and 
appealing  for  a  continuation  of  their  kindness. 
iSIr.  R.  F.  Felton,  who  replied,  stated  that  it 
was  an  excellent  investment  for  the  donors. 

'*  The  Exhibitors  and  Aihliated  Societies  " 
was  next  given  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  who 
pointed  out  the  great  indebtedness  of  all  to  those 
who    so   ably   supported   the   exhibitions    of   the 


Society.     Mr.   H.   J.  Jones  replied  for  both  ex- 
hibitors and  affiliated  societies. 

The  chairman  next  proposed  the  principal  toast 
. — "  The  National  Chrysanthemum  Society."  He 
stated  that  the  Society  had  grown  from  a  small 
beginning  into  national  importance,  as  could  be 
judged  by  the  magnificent  show  recently  held  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  The  great  palace  at  Syden- 
ham was  not  the  best  place  in  which  to  hold  a 
flower  show  because  of  its  distance  from  town, 
but  nevertheless  the  Crystal  Palace  possessed 
many  advantages  for  the  purpose.  The 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  owed  much  to 
trade  exhibitors,  and  he  was  sure  that  the  deci- 
sion to  offer  a  com[>etitive  class  for  market 
blooms  during  the  coming  year  would  be  much 
appreciated.  Conferences  such  as  the  one  re- 
cently held  by  the  Society  were  also  of  great 
assistance  in  spreading  a  love  of  the  flower,  and 
the  papers  published  from  time  to  time  were 
valuable.  The  financial  position  of  the  Society 
was  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition,  and  the 
management  endeavoured  to  work  with  economy 
consistent  with  efficiency.  Sir  Albert  Rollit  con- 
cluded his  remarks  with  an  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  officers  and  committee.  Mr.  T. 
Sevan,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  responded  to  the  toast,  pointed  out  the 
valuable  support  trade  growers  had  afforded  the 
Society,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  the  collec- 
tive exhibit  sent  to  the  Continent  to  an  inter- 
national exhibition. 

Other  toasts  included  "  The  Ladies  and 
Visitors,"  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Simpson  and 
responded  to  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Hnsey,  F.C.A..  the 
receiver  and  general  manager  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Co.;  "  The  Chairman,"  proposed  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Witty;  and  "The  Press,"  given  by  ilr. 
D.  B.  Crane  and  responded  for  by  j\lr.  G. 
Gordon,  V.M.H. 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


FRENCH  HORTICULTURAL. 

Among  the  novelties  to  which  Certificates  of 
Merit  have  been  made  during  the  month  of 
October  of  the  present  year  are  :  Aconitum  volu- 
bile  var.  Intisectum  (MM.  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et 
Cie).  The  plant  was  collected  in  China  for 
MJI.  Vilmorin.  and  is  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable of  a  group  of  Asiatic  Aconites  which 
possess  a  twining  habit.  It  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Komarow  as  a  distinct  species  and  named  by  him 
A.  Vilmorinii.  The  plant  is  perennial,  robust, 
reaches  9  feet  in  height,  and  bears  large  blue 
flowers  in  groups  of  five  to  eight.  It  flowers  in 
September  and  October.  It  is  a  suitable  plant 
for  trellises,  pillars,  &c.,  and  is  propagated  from 
seed. 

Cattleya  labiata  alba  var.  Gilmourise  (shown 
by  Mr.  0.  Doin)  is  remarkable  in  bearing  a  single 
flower  7  inches  long  and  with  a  pure  white 
perianth.  The  labellum,  which  is  3  inches  by 
2  inches,  white,  lined  by  yellow,  centre  reddish- 
violet,  with  faint  white  lines,  column  cream. 

Cypripedium  X  Abel  Chatenay  was  shown 
by  Mr.  Opoix,  head  gardener  at  the  Luxenr- 
bourg  Palace,  Pa,ris.  This  new  hybrid  is  de- 
rived from  C.  Gaston  Bultel,  which  was  ob- 
tained from  C.  Fairrieanum.  It  is  the  pro- 
duct of  the  cross  C.  Gaston  Bultel  X  C. 
Druryi  X  superbiens.  The  flowers  of  C. 
Abel  Chatenay  are  larger  than  those  of  either 
parent,  and  it  is,  according  to  the  Ihvue 
Horticoh  (No.  22,  November  16,  1909),  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  hybrid  Cypripediums  obtained 
of  recent  years. 

Numerous  other  Orchid  hybrids  are  recorded 
in  the  Bevue,  to  which  those  interested  in  the 
subject   should   certainly   refer. 


Show  Items.  — Mr.  T.  Patenian,  Node  Gardens, 
Welwyn,  informs  us  that  he  won  the  1st  prize 
in  the  competitive  class  for  six  dishes  of  Pears 
at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  November  23. 
Our  reporter  was  unable  to  supply  the  name,  as 
the  exhibitor's  card  had  been  removed.  At  the 
same  exhibition  Messrs.  Ambrose  Palmer  &  Co., 
Upper  Halliford,  Shepperton,  were  awarded  a 
Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal  in  the  class  for  four 
dessert  and  eight  culinary  Apples.  At  the  North- 
ampton Show,  held  on  November  10,  the  2nd 
prize  for  a  circular  group  of  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  won  by  A.  Clinwell,  Esq.,  Cheyne 
Walk,  Northampton.  The  1st  prize  for  12  blooms 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  shown  at  the  Stir- 
ling Chrysanthemum  exhibition  on  November  10 
was  won  by  Mr.  Carmichael,  Langgarth. 


READING  GARDENERS'.— On  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  Mr.  H.  G.  Drew,  of  the  HorucuUural  Utpai  Iiiieiit, 
University  College,  Keading,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  liistci  and 
I-ungal  Pests  of  Fruit  Trees  and  their  Eradication." 
Mr.  Drew  said  that  these  pests  had  of  late  years 
been  increased,  but  he  did  not  tfiink  their  numbers 
were  to  be  accounted  for  by  clim.atic  conditions.  It  was  on 
record  that  gloomy  seasons  were  just  as  prevalent  50  or 
more  years  ago.  In  his  opinion  the  increase  was  due  to 
many  causes,  including  the  extensive  breadths  of  trees 
grown  nowadays,  the  use  of  "dwarfing  stocks,"  over 
stimulation  in  youth,  planting  too  closely,  and  too  early 
fruiting.  Mr.  Drew  informed  his  audience  of  the  best  way 
to  combat  insect  and  fungal  enemies,  emphasising  that 
good  cultivation,  proper  attention  to  drainage  and  cleanli- 
ness would  do  much  in  this  direction.  The  r_cent  exhibuion 
resulted  in  a  profit  of  i'I8,  and  this  will  be  given  to  the 
Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund  and  the  Garueners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution. 

• 

BATH  GARDENERS'.  — At  the  meeting  held  on 
Monday,  November  22,  Mr.  VV.  C.  Wall  read  a  paper  on 
"  Decorative  Chrysanthemums."  The  lecturer  gave  deuits 
of  their  cultural  requirements  from  the  rooting  of  the 
cuttings  to  the  flowering  stage.  He  also  enumer.ited  a  list 
of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Wall  offered  prizes  for  six  vases 
of  decorative  Chrysanthemums.    A.  B. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION  iLoN- 
DoN  Branch). — A  smoking  concert  in  aid  of  the  Branch 
funds  was  held  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  on  Saturday, 
November  27,  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes  occupied  the  chair,  the 
company  numbering  nearly  100  members  and  friends.  The 
late  secretary,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hartless,  was  presented  with  a  set 
of  bronze  figures,  representing  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
commerce.  The  present  was  subscribed  for  by  members 
and  friends  and  bore  a  suitable  inscription. 

BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'. -A 

crowded  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms  on  November  25,  presided  over  by  Mr.  S. 
Shaddick.  A  paper  on  "Grapes"  was  given  by  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  gardener  to  Mr.  R,  K.  Gibbs,  M.P.,  Tyntesfield. 
The  paper  was  full  of  cultural  hints  and  was  niucli  appre- 
ciated. Mr.  Wilkinson  said  the  wires  for  training  purposes 
should  be  30  inches  below  the  roof-glass.  This  vvouid  prevent 
much  burning  of  foliage  and  scalding  of  berries.  A  border 
3  feet  in  depth  was  all  that  was  necessary, allowing  lOinches 
for  drainage  ;  the  higher  the  border  was  made  the  better,  as 
it  would  allow  for  the  quicker  removal  of  excess  of  water. 
May  and  June  were  the  best  months  for  planting,  the  vines 
being  previously  grown  in  7-inch  pots,    H.  W< 

KINGSTON  GARDENERS'.— At  the  meeting  of 
this  society,  held  on  November  18,  Mr,  E.  Scaplehorn  (of 
Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Sons,  Highgaie)  gave  a  lecture,  illus- 
trated by  lantern  slides,  on  "  i\ock  -  gardens  and  Alpine 
Plants."  The  pictures  included  views  of  the  rock-garden  at 
Ivew  and  of  Sir  Frank  Crisp's  rock-garden  at  Henley. 
Mr.  Scaplehorn  showed  pictures  of  many  interesting 
examples  of  improvised  rock  and  water  gardens,  erected 
under  his  supervision,  at  the  shows  in  the  Inner  Temple 
Gardens  and  Holland  Park.  He  spoke  somewhat  fully  upon  a 
large  number  of  Alpine  plants,  and  further  demonstrated  Ly 
Iiiciures  the  most  serviceable  subjects  for  a  variety  of  rock- 
gardens.    Several  new  members  were  elected. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTS. 


Mr.  James  Coupton,  for  the  past  2  years  General  Foreman 
at  Grove  Hall,  Craven  Arms,  as  Gardener  to  R.  j.  P. 
Thomas,  Esq.,  Sharcoinbe  Hall,  Wells,  Somerset. 

Mr.  F.  Simmons,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to  W.  Horn- 
blower,  Esq.,  Undeivvoods,  Etcliingham,  as  Gaidciier 
to  Sidney  Howard,  Esq.,  Moulsecoombe  Place,  Lewes 
Road,  Brighton. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Langdon,  for  more  than  5  years  Foreman  to 
H.  TcBB,  Esq.,  Chesterton  Lodge,  liicesler,  as  Garuciier 
to  E.  S.  WiLMOT-SixwELL,  Esq.,  Northbrook,  Farnliani, 
Surrey. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rose,  previously  at  Brookfield  Nurserie?, 
Swinton  Rotherham,  as  Gardener  to  D.  B.  Hall,  Esq., 
Barton  Park,  Petworth,  Susse.K. 

Mr.  George  Ferglson,  for  the  past  2  years  Gardener  to 
Sir  R.  Brooke,  Bart.,  Norton  Priory,  Runcorn,  Cheshire, 
and  previously  Foreman  and  Propagator  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  Wisley,  Surrey,  as 
Gardener  to  Jacob  Wakefield,  Esq.,  Sedgwick  House, 
Kendal,  Westmoreland. 

Mr.  James  Machar,  for  the  past  6  years  Gardener  to  Mrs. 
Frver,  Smelt  House,  Howden-le-Wear,  Durham,  as  Gar- 
dener to  Heram  Craven,  Esq.,  The  Briery,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  J.  Champion,  for  23  years  Gardener  to  Colonel  Shaker- 
ley,  the  last  3  at  Glebelands,  Wokingham,  Berks.,  has 
removed  with  that  gentleman  lo  Enhani  Place,  Andover, 
Hants.    (Thanks  for  2s.  sent  for  R.G.O.F.  Box.— Eds.) 

Mr.  Wadge,  for  the  past  4  years  General  Foreman  at  the 
Vice-Regal  gardens,  Dublin,  was  recently  presented 
with  a  dictionary  by  bis  fellow  employes  on  the 
occasion  of  his  leaving  Dublin  to  take  up  his  appoint- 
ment as  Gardener  to  Lord  O'Neill,  Slane  Castle, 
CO.  Antrim. 

Mr,  W.  Buckles,  for  about  6  years  Gardener  to  tbe  late 
G.  B.  Rennie,  Esq.,  Denford,  Hungerford,  Berks,  as 
Gardener  to  Captain  E.  H.  Sawbridge,  at  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  F.  Mark,  formerly  Gardener  to  tbe  late  A.  Y.  Leth- 
bridge,  Esq.,  at  Trevissome,  Flushing,  Cornwall,  and 
W.  H.  Spottiswoode,  Esq.,  at  Porthgwidden,  Corn- 
wall, as  Gardener  to  Gkorge  Cadbury,  Esq.,  jun., 
Primrose  Hill,  near  Birmingham.  (Thanks  for  contri- 
bution received  for  R.G.O.  Fund.— Eds.) 

Mr.  A.  H.  Dow,  for  the  past  2i  years  Gardener  to  James 
Younger,  Esq.,  Mount  Melville,  St.  Andrews,  N.B.,  as 
Gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester,  Amport  St. 
Mary's,  Andover,  Hants. 
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COVENT  GARDEN,  December  1. 
[We  cannot  accey:  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  ret^ularly  every 
Wednesda\,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  reiiieinbered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  tliictuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  tunes 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 
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—  extra  quality ...  12  0-15  0|    —  Parma. 


3  0 

4  0 


Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


.ididUtum  cimea- 
lum,  per  dozen 
bundles 

.<i  sparag  u  s  plu- 
inosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz. 

—  — niedm..bch. 

—  Sprengeri 
Berberis,  dz.  bchs. 
Croton  leaves,  per 

bunch  

Cycas  leaves,  each 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bchs.  (English) 
-  fFreuch) 
Grasses  (hardy), 

dozen  bunches 
Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  buncnes 


8  0-12  0 
10-20 
0  9-16 
2  6-30 

9  0-12  0 
10-20 


3  0-90 


bronze 


s.d.  s.d, 
2  0-26 


—  long  trails  per 

bundle 0  9-16 

—  short    green, 

perdz.  bunches  16-26 
Moss,  per  gross  ...  4  0-50 
Myrtle,    dz.    bchs. 

(E  ngl  i  s  h), 

small-ieaved ...     4  0-60 

—  French  ...     10-16 
Oak  foliage,  perdz. 

bunches  ...     9  0-12  0 

Physalis     Fran- 

chettii,  per  dz. 

bunches  ...    6  0-10  0 

Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails    6  0-80 

Vine     leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches...    10-16 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s,d.  s.d.  I  s.d.  s.d. 

Ericas, small  plants     3  0-50 
6  0-80    Euonymus, perdz., 

in  pots 3  0-80 

4  0-60      —  from  the  ground  30-60 

Ferns,  in  thumbs. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
chii,  per  dozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

—  larger  

Araucaria  excelsa, 

rer  dozen 
arge    plants, 

each     

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  variegated 
Asparagus   pluino- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  u  issi  mns 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

de  Lorraine,  p. 

dozen  ... 
Bouvardias,    p.  dz. 
C  h  rysantheinums, 

per  doz. 

—  special  plants.. 
Cinerarias,  per  doz. 
Clematis,  (ler  doz. 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

ana,  per  dozen... 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

Cyperus   alterni- 

folins,  dozen  ... 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 
Oracaenas,  perdoz. 
Erica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz. 

—  hyemalis 


9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
12  0-18  0 


15  0-24  0 
30  0-42  0 


9  0-15  0 
9  0-12  0 
9  0-12  0 


10  0-15  0 
6  0-80 

8  0-12  0 
18  0  30  0 
5  0-70 
8  0-90 

18  0-30  0 
18  0-30  0 

8  0-12  0 

4  0-50 
4  0-50 

9  0-24  0 

10  0-15  0 
9  0-15  0 


per  100. 
-  in    small 

large  60 's 
■  in     48"s, 

dozen 


8  0-12  0 


and 

...  12  D-20  0 
per 

...    4  0-60 

—  choicer  sorts...    8  0-12  0 

—  in     32's,      per 

dozen 10  0-18  0 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

dozen 8  0-10  0 

—  repens,  per  dz.  6  0-80 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4  0-  fi  0 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4  0-60 
Kentia       Belmore- 

ana,  per  dozen  15  0-24  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

dozen 18  0-30  0 

Latama  borbonica, 

per  dozen  ...  15  0-21  0 
Lilium    longi- 

florum,  perdz.  12  0-24  0 

—  lancifolium,  p. 

dozen 10  0-15  0 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen  ...  5  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 

—  Zonals 3  0-60 

Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 
Solanums,  per  doz.  6  0-10  0 
Spirsea      japonica, 

per  do^en      ...    6  0-90 

—  pink  variety  ...  8  0-12  0 
Veronicas,  per  doz.    3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


the 


per 


Apples  (Nova 
Scolian),  per 
barrel : 

—  Ribsion  Pippin  : 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin 

—  King     of 
Pippins 

—  (English), 
bushel : 

—  Pea  sg  o  0  d ' s 
Nonesuch 

—  Allington  Pip- 
pin          

—  Bramley's  Seed- 
ling        

—  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wel- 
lington) 

—  Lane's  Prince 
Albert  ... 

—  Queen  ... 

—  Warner's  King 

—  BlenheimOrang 

—  Lord  Derby  ... 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, 4  tier 

—  iJk  tier  ... 
Avocado  Pears     ... 
Bananas,  biiiicli ; 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         ,.     ... 

—  Extra        „ 

—  Giant         ,.       .. 

—  Red  coloured  ,, 

—  Red  Doubles  .. 

—  Jamaica 
~  Loose,  per  dz. 

Custard  Apples 

—  (Italian),  p.  box 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes,  per  lb. 

—  Gros  Colman... 

—  English  Ham- 
bros      

—  Alicantes 

—  Muscatof  Alex- 
andria   

—  Almeria,  per 
barrel 

Vegetables 


>.d.  s.d. 


Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300  ..  13  0-16  0 

-           „          360  ..  12  0-15  0 

15  0-18  0 

—  (Naples),    case  17  0-2j  0 

Limes,  per  case  -     3  0    — 

17  0-20  0 

Lychees,  perbos...     10-13 

Melons    (Englisli), 

17  0-20  0 

each     10-26 

Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

bag       36  0-33  0 

—  Brazils,     new. 

4  6-60 

percwt,          ...  30  0-33  0 

—  Barcelona,  bat;  30  0-32  0 

3  0-36 

—  Cob,  per  lb. ...    0  4    — 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  10  0-14  0 

4  0-50 

—  Walnuts(French), 

per  bag            ...     5  0-56 

—  doubles     (Eng- 

4 0-50 

lish),  per  lb.  ...    0  8-13 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro. 

3  0-46 

dor),  per  bas  ...     8  0-96 

3  6-40 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag  16  6-18  0 

4  0-46 

Oranges — 

e3  0-  4  6 

—  (Almeria),  case  14  0-17  0 

3  6-40 

—  Jamaica,      per 

case  (176)       ...    9  6-10  6 

9  0-96 

_     „      (200)       ...    9  0-10  0 

8  6-90 

—  Mandarine,  per 

5  0-10  0 

box       0  10-  1  6 

—  Tangerine,  per 

6  6-60 

box       16    - 

5  6-60 

Pomegranates,   per 

7  0-80 

case      6  0-70 

9  0-U  0 

—  per  box          ...    2  3-26 

4  6-60 

Pears  (Californian) ; 

8  0-10  G 

—  Doyenne   du 

5  0-56 

Cornice,  p.  box    8  0-11  0 

0  6-10 

—  Beurre    Hardy, 

4  0-00 

per  box          ...    5  6-60 

0  6-0  10 

—  Duchess,     per 

9  0-U  0 

box       ...        ...    8  0-10  0 

—  (French),  Doy- 

0 9-13 

enne  du  Cornice, 

per  o.-ate        ...    7  0-10  0 

0  5-10 

—  CaliUacs  (Dutch), 

0  3-10 

per  basket      ...     2  0-23 

—  Persimmons, p. 

0  10-  2  6 

box  (12)            ...     10     — 

Piiiea|ii.les,each...     2  0-40 

14  0-20  0 

-  (Natal),  perdz.     4  0-00 

decorative  varieties,  also  singles,  gain  in  favour.  They 
.irii  better  grown,  and  marketed  m  a  more  attractive  manner 
than  formerly,  and  consequently  make  better  prices.  In- 
curved varieties  are  also  in  favour.  The  green-flowered 
variety  sells  well,  and  makes  higher  prices  than  most  of 
the  others,  but  there  is  a  limited  demand.  Roses  vary; 
the  weather  bas  been  unfavourable  for  their  development. 
Prices  for  the  best  flowers  have  advanced;  the  supplies 
of  Roses  from  France  have  decreased.  Carnations  have 
advanced  in  prices;  they  are  now  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  American  section  or  English  varieties  raised  from 
that  type.  Liliums  fetch  good  prices  and  L,  longifloruni  is 
scarce.  L.  lancifolium  is  dearer.  Lily  of  the  Valley,  which 
was  over  plentiful  in  the  previous  week,  is  not  seen  in  such 
large  quantities.  Violets  are  good  and  plentiful.  Paper 
White  Narcissus,  also  N.  Soleil  d'Or,  is  selling  well. 

Pot  Plants. 

Erica  hyemalis  is  well  developed  ;  E.  gracilis  is  good, 
also  the  white  variety  "  nivalis."  Of  Chrysanthemums,  the 
variety  niveuin  is  one  of  the  best  whites.  Esme  Read  has 
also  been  very  good.  All  sports  from  Caprice  du  Printemps 
make  good  pot  plants.  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  is  more 
in  demand,  and  several  growers  are  sending  in  well- 
rtowered  plants.  Cyclamen  and  Solanums  are  much  belter 
than  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  there  may  still  be  seen 
some  that  are  inferior. 

The  trade  for  foliage  plants  has  improved  a  little,  and 
during  the  next  week  buyers  will  be  purchasing  for  Christ- 
mas orders.  Holly,  Mistleto,  and  Christmas  trees  (Spruce 
Firs)  are  already  in  the  market.  A,  H.,  Covent  Garden^ 
Datmbcr  /,  1j09. 


s.d.  s.d. 

2  3-26 

5  0-56 

10-13 
1  3 

3  6-50 

8  0-10  0 


Arlicholies(Globe), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,       Paris 

Green,    bundle 
Beans     (French), 

boxes   ... 
Beetroot, per  bushel    13-20 
Cabbages,    p.  tally 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  unwashed 
Cauliflowers,   tally 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

2^  to  3  dozen  ... 

Endive,  per  dozen 

Horseradish,  for- 
eign, new,  per 
bundle 

Leeks,   12   bundles 

Lettuces  (French), 
per  dozen 

Mushrooms, perlb. 


1  0    — 


6  6-76 
4  0-  .'^  0 


3  0-40 


G  6-  7  6 
1  6    — 


1  2 
1  6 


1  0 
1  0 


Averaf^e  Wholesale  Pricds. 

-  d  ^  d. 

MushioomS|broilers  0  4-0  6 
Miistardand  (^re^s, 

per  dozeu  puu. 
Onions     (Lisbons), 

per  box 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bn^hel 

—  Valencia,      per 
case 

Parsley,  ^  sieve    ... 
Potatos    (English), 

per  bag 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,  J  sieve  ... 
Stachys    ^uberosa, 

per  lb 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     . 

—  (English),  s.S- 

—  second  quality     10     — 

—  Tenerifl"e  ...  10  0-14  0 
Turnips,  bag  ...  2  0-23 
Watercress,  p.  flat    4  0-66 


2  6-30 
2  6-30 
1  6-  2  0 

5  0-10  0 
16-26 

0  3J-  0  4 

6  0-66 
13-19 


1  4 


2  G- 
1  0- 


4  6 
1  3 


16  0-ls  0 
2  6    — 


0  3i 


3  0- 
2  6- 


Remarks.— American  Apples  continue  in  good  demand, 
with  increased  supplies.  The  trade  for  Newtowns  has  im- 
proved, and  prices  are  slightly  firmer.  There  are  only  a 
few  varieties  of  English  Apples  selling,  the  principal  sort 
being  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Oranges  are  selling  well,  but  the 
quantities  arriving  are  much  below  the  average  at  this 
season.  Lemons  are  in  good  demand.  Muscat  Grapes, 
packed  in  handle  baskets,  sell  readily.  The  Grape  trade 
generally  is  slightly  improving.  A  consignment  of  Pears 
of  very  fine  quality  arrived  from  Russia  last  week,  and  the 
fruit   was    sold   for  good    prices.     Vegetables   are   selling 


freely.      E.   H.   R. 
I,  1909. 


Be  d  fords — 

British  Queen 
Epicure 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Blacklands  -. 
Dunbars— 
Maincrop     ... 
Up-io-Date  - 
Lincolns- 
Epicure 


Covent    Garden,    Wednesday,    December 


per  cwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 
.30-36 
.29-30 
.30-36 
.26-39 

.69-60 
,46-50 

.29-30 


Lincolns  — 

Sharpe's  Express.. 

Up-to*Date 

British  Queen 

Royal  Kidney 

Kents— 

Sharpe's  Express  .. 

Epicure 

May  Queen 

Up-to-Dale 


per  cwt. 
s.d,  s.d. 
3  0-33 
3  3-40 
3  3-39 
,29-30 

3  0-36 

2  9-30 

3  0-36 
3  3-40 


Remarks.— There  is  no  great  demand  for  tubers  except  for 
those  of  best  quality.  Prices  remain  about  the  same  as  those 
of  last  week.  Edward  /.  Newborn,  Covent  Garden  and  St. 
Pancias,  December  U  1909, 


COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

The  trade  in  cut  flowers  has  been  a  litHo  b<:t!er  during 
the  past  week,  yet  it  cannot  be  recorded  that  there  has 
bfen  any  great  advance  in  prices.  The  bad  weather  has, 
to  a  great  extent,  checked  the  demand.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum growers  complain  of  "damping"  in  their  flowers, 
yet  remarkably  bright,  fresh  blooms  are  seen  in  the 
market.  Large  specimen  blooms  are  not  so  much  in 
demand   as   medium- sized   flowers   on   long   stems.    The 


THE     WEATHER. 


THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  f. 
A  change  to  milder  weather. — After  a  fortnight  of  cold 
weather  there  came  a  change  to  warmer  conditions  on 
October  28.  That  this  change  was  a  very  marked  one  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  registered  11*  of  frost,  whereas  three  nights 
later  the  same  thermometer  never  fell  below  41" — a  diflerence 
of  20'^.  The  ground  temperatures  have  risen  but  are  still  2'^ 
colder  than  is  seasonable,  both  at  X  and  2  feet  deep.  Half 
an  inch  of  rain  iias  fallen  during  the  week,  but  previous  to 
October  27  the  weather  had  been  perfectly  dry  for  ten  days. 
After  six  days,  when  there  was  no  measurable  percolation 
through  either  of  the  soil  gauges,  the  percolation  through 
both  of  them  was  restarted  on  October  29.  The  sun  shone 
on  an  average  during  the  week  for  li  hours  a  day,  which  is 
about  the  average  durational  this  period  of  the  year.  On 
four  days  no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  Light  airs  and 
calms  prevailed  for  the  first  three  days,  but  since  then  the 
wind  has  been  rather  high.  For  the  first  time  for  three  weeks 
the  winds  have  come  from  some  southerly  point.  There  was 
about  a  seasonable  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m. 

November. 
An  exceptionally  cold,  dry  ami  sunny  November.  — During 
the  last  twenty-four  years  there  have  been  only  three 
Novembers  as  cold.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
month  as  regards  temperature,  was  three  weeks  of  cold 
weather,  which  lasted  from  the  6th  to  the  27th,  during 
which  period  the  mean  temperature  was  on  only  one  day 
above  the  average.  On  the  wannest  day  the  temperature 
in  the  thermojieter  screen  rose  only  to  55"— which  is  with 
four  exceptions  the  lowest  November  maximum  reading  I 
have  recorded  here.  On  the  coldest  night  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  15"  of  frost — which  is  in  no  way 
remarkable.  Rain  fell  on  only  ten  days,  and  to  the  total 
depth  of  less  than  an  inch,  or  less  than  a  third  of  the 
average  quantity  for  the  month.  There  have  been  here 
only  six  drier  Novembers  in  the  last  fifty-three  years.  On 
the  14th  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell  for  the  time  of  year, 
but  only  for  a  very  short  time  was  the  ground  completely 
covered.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for  two  and 
three-quarter  hours  a  day,  or  for  an  hour  a  day  longer 
than  is  seasonable.  In  only  one  of  the  last  twenty-four 
Novembers  has  there  been  a  longer  duration  of  sunshine. 
The  winds  were,  as  a  rule,  of  about  average  strength,  and 
in  the  windiest  hour  the  mean  velocity  only  amounted  to 
18  miles— direction  west.  The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  airai  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  exceeded  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  3  per  cent. 

The  Autumn. 

A  remarkably  cold  autumn. — Taken  as  a  whole  this  was  a 
very  cold  and  rather  dry  autumn.  There  have  been  only 
four  colder  autumns  during  the  last  24  years,  yet  one  of  tlie 
three  months  (October)  proved  remarkably  warm,  and  was 
also  very  wet.  The  mean  duration  of  sunshine  was  rather 
short  of  the  autumn  average. 

Our  Underground  Water  Supply. 

Since  the  winter  half  of  the  drainage  year  began  in  October 

the  rainfall  has  been  about  average  for  that  period.     Last 

year  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  deficiency  of  66,500  gallons 

per  acre.    E.  A/.,  Berkhamsted,  December  /,  1909. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


James  Dickson  &  Sons,  46,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh^ 

Fruit  Trees  and  Roses. 
Hogg    &    Wood,    Coldstream    and    Duns,    N.B.— Nursery 

Stock. 

FOREIGN. 

Vii.morin-Andrieux    f.t   Cie,   4,    Quai  de   la  Megisseric* 

P.iris,  France— Seeds  of  Trees  and  Shrubs;  Stove  and 

Greenhouse  Plants. 
Bon  Ardor  Chemical  Co.,  Paterson,  N.J. —Dry  and  Liquid 

Bon    Arbor    SuUiable    Plant    Life,    also    Radix   Worm 

Eradicator. 
Dammann  \  Co.,   San  Giovanni  a  Teduccio,  near  Naples, 

Italy— Seeds. 
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LAW    NOTE. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  A   NURSERY. 

A  CASE  of  interest  to  horticulturists,  and 
having  relation  to  the  cost  of  water  supply  for 
nurseries,  was  discussed  before  his  Honour 
Judge  Bray  at  Brentford  County  Court  on  the 
26th  ult.  It  arose  from  the  terms  of  agree- 
ment under  which  Mr.  Joseph  Darby,  a  nursery- 
man, became  the  tenant  of  about  three-eighths 
of  an  acre  of  land  at  Twickenham.  One  clause 
therein  provided  that  the  amount  of  the  water 
rate  should  be  deducted  from  the  rent,  and  stipu- 
lated that  there  should  not  be  any  waste  of 
water.  The  landlord  now  sought  to  recover  rent, 
allowing  only,  in  deduction,  an  amount,  estimated 
at  35s.  per  annum,  which  would  have  been 
chargeable  as  a  rate  for  a  domestic  supply,  and 
he  further  asked  for  a  judicial  declaration  that 
that  was  the  true  interpretation  of  the  clause. 

On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Darby,  whose  water 
supply  is  regulated  by  meter,  contended  that  he 
was  entitled  to  deduct  from  his  rent  the  amounts 
he  was  charged  for  water.  It  was  stated  that  in 
six  years  those  charges  reached  £63  12s.,  and 
that  in  the  Michaelmas  quarter  they  exceeded  £9, 
while  the  gross  rental  for  the  three  months  was 
only   £10. 

For  the  plaintiff,  who  declared  that,  in  any 
event,  an  exces.=iive  quantity  of  water  had  been 
used,  bringing  defendant  under  the  stipulation 
that  there  should  not  be  any  waste,  evidence  was 
given  by  Mr.  William  Hates,  a  market-gardener, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Philip  Brookhouse,  a  nursery- 
man,  both  of  Twickenham. 

Mr.  Darby  denied  that  he  had  used  more  water 
than  was  necessary,  and  produced  figures  show- 
ing that  the  daily  average  was  only  half  a  pint 
to  the  square  foot  of  the  land,  upon  which  there 
were  eight  glasshouses.  He  added  that,  by 
reason  of  the  ground  being  drained  into  four 
wells,  from  which  was  obtained  the  water  supply 
for  some  adjacent  dwelling-houses  belonging  to 
the  plaintiff,  the  quantity  of  water  required  for 
nursery  purposes  was  larger  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  the  case. 

His  Honour  remarked  that  the  case  had  been 
complicated  by  the  plaintiff's  acceptance,  with- 
out appeal,  of  an  adverse  judgment  given  by  a 
deputy  judge  in  proceedings  of  a  similar  nature 
some  years  ago,  and  his  subsequent  acquiescence 
in  the  defendant  making  the  deductions  accord- 
ingly.    Judgment  was  reserved. 


(DbttUitrj). 


William  Neve.— The  death,  at  the  age  of  56 
years,  of  Mr.  William  Neve,  Groombridge, 
took  place  suddenly  at  Hastings  on  Mon- 
day, November  22.  Mr.  Neve  had  been 
staying  at  Hastings,  and  was  walking  to 
the  station  in  order  to  return  home  when  he 
was  taken  ill  in  the  street  and  died  almost 
immediately.  Mr.  Neve,  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Albert  Neve,  was  in  business  as  a  nurseryman  at 
Hollamby's  Nurseries.  Over  40  years  ago  he 
entered  as  a  boy  the  nui'series  of  JMr.  Edwin 
Hcllamby,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Hollamby 
some  15  years  ago,  Mr.  Neve  and  his  brother  took 
over  the  business.  The  funeral  took  place  at 
Bridge  Church  on  Saturday,  November  27. 

William  George  Martin.— We  regret  to 
record  the  death  of  Williavn  George  Martin, 
which  occurred  at  West  Green  Gardens, 
Winchfield,  Hants.,  on  Novembvr  25.  Deceased 
has  held  appointments  as  heati  gardener  and 
bailiff  in  Dorsetshire,  Hertfordshire,  Rutland, 
Essex  and  Hampshire.  His  father  was  for  many 
years  head  gardener  near  Southampton,  and  his 
brother,  C.  E.  Martin,  is  head  gardener  at  the 
Hoo  Gardens,  Welwyn,  Herts.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  Mattingly  Churchyard.  Winchfield. 
Hants.  Among  the  flowers  sent  was  a  beautiful 
wreath  from  his  employer,  the  Duchess  of 
Wellington.  Deceased  leaves  a  widow  and 
family.  On?-  of  his  sons  will  succeed  him  as  gar- 
idcncr    an^    bailiff    at   West   Green. 


ENQUIRY. 

AusTRALi.\N  Myrtle. ^ — Can  any  reader  give 
me  the  botanical  name  of  an  Australian  shrub 
which  grows  freely  in  the  gardens  round  Fal- 
mouth, and  is  locally  known  as  Australian 
Myrtle.  Austral  JUngiishf  a  dictionary  of  Aus- 
tralian words,  by  Professor  Morris,  states  that, 
among  others,  JNIyoporum  serratum  is  known 
locally  as  Native  Myrtle.  Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert, 
in  an  article  on  the  Trebah  Garden  [Flora  and 
Sylva,  vol.  ii.,  p.  354),  mentions  ilyoporum 
Isetum  as  growing  there,  .so  T  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Australian  ilyrtle  is  the  latter 
plant.  The  plant  I  mean  grows,  I  know,  in  the 
next  garden  to  Trebah,  and  I  think  I  saw  it  also 
at  Trebah.  C.  11'.  F.  [ilr.  Fitzherbert  informs 
ns  that,  in  the  western  counties,  Myoporum 
la?tum  is  known  as  the  Australian  Myrtle.  It 
may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  Miller's 
Dictionary  of  Enrjlish  Names  of  Plants  (p.  91) 
the  Australian  Myrtle  is  stated  to  be  Acmena 
floribunda. — Eds.] 
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Editors  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspondents  would 
obviate  delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  communica- 
tions, and  save  us  much  time  and  trouble,  if  they  would 
kindly  observe  the  notice  printed  weekly  to  the  efEect 
that  all  letters  relating  to  financial  matters  and  to 
advertisements  should  be  addressed  to  the  Puhhsher; 
and  that  all  communications  intended  for  publication,  or 
referring  to  the  Literary  department,  and  all  plants  to  be 
named,  should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  two 
departments,  Publishing  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and 
much  unnecessary  delay  and  confusion  arise  when  letters 
are  mi  directed. 

* ^*  T/ie  Editors  will  he  glad  to  rcccivf,  for 
cons'tdp.ration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
vientary  Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Cyaniding  to  Destroy  Mealy-bug  :  West 
Su<srx.  It  is  not  essential  to  have  a  special 
machine  for  cyaniding  plant-houses,  but  the 
work  can  be  performed  much  better  and  with 
greater  safety  if  one  is  used.  We  have  seen  a 
house  succcssfuUv  cvanided  bv  means  of  ordi- 


FlG.    171. — A    SIMPLE    APPARATUS    FOR 
CYANIDING    PLANT-HOUSES. 

nary  wine  bottles  and  enamelled  iron  or 
earthenware  pans.  The  sodium  cyanide  was 
placed  in  the  pan  and  the  acid  in  the  bottle, 
which  was  tilted  above  the  pan  (see  fig. 
171).  A  string  attached  to  the  wooden 
support  led  through  the  keyhole  of  the 
door,  and  when  everything  was  in  readiness 
the  operator  went  outside,  locked  the  door, 
pulled  the  string,  and  the  acid  flowed  into  the 
pan  below,  causing  the  fumes  to  be  given  off. 
At  or  about  pruning  li.ne.  when  the  vines  are 
quite  dormant,  for  the  destruction  of  vine- 
scale,  mealy-bug,  red  soider,  &c.,  two  cyanid- 
ings  should  be  given  at  intervals  of  24  hours 
of  2^  ounces  sodium  cyanide,  5  fluid  ounces 
sulphuric  acid,  15  ounces  water,  exposure  50 
minutes,  temperature  of  house  50  to  55  degrees. 

Begonias  at  Kew  Gardens:  A.  T.  The  Be- 
gonia house  at  Kew  contains  very  many  species 
and  varieties  of  Begonia,  so  that  it  is  difRculi 
to  know  exactly  to  which  you  refer.  We  have 
noticed  some  decorative  plants  of  the  variety 
President  Carnot.  and  perhaps  this  is  the  one 
to  which  you  refer.  The  Kew  collection  also 
includes  the  beautiful  hybrid  winter-flowering 


Begonias  raised  by  Messrs.  Jas.  Veitch  &  Sons. 
These  Begonias  are  highly  decorative,  most 
floriferous,  and  last  in  bloom  for  a  long  period. 

Celery:  11'.  0.  J.  The  wild  Celery  is  Apium 
graveolens,  the  parent  of  all  the  cultivated 
Celery.  It  grows  in  marshy  places  by  the  sea, 
and  near  the  shores  in  England  and  Ireland. 
In  Hooker's  StudenVs  Flora  of  the  British 
/sffs  one  habitat  is  given  in  Scotland  for  this 
species,  this  being  Cantire.  The  plant  flowers 
naturally  from  June  to  August.  As  you  want 
it  for  wild-fow-1.  we  presume  that  the  situation 
is  near  to  water,  in  which  case  you  will 
probably  lind  little  difficultv  in  cultivating  the 
plant.  A  stock  could  easilv  be  raised  from 
seed  obtained  from  wild  specimens. 

Fellowship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society:  T.  S.  Anyone  interested  in  horti- 
culture is  eligible  for  election  as  Fellow  of 
this  Society.  Candidates  for  election  are 
proposed  by  two  Fellows  of  the  Society. 
Forms  for  proposing  new  Fellows  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Society's  offices,  Vincent- 
Square,  Westminster,  S.W.  A  Fellow  who  sub- 
scribes only  one  guinea  a  year  is  required  to  pay 
an  entrance  fee  of  £1  Is.,  but  bona  fide  gar- 
deners earning  their  living  thereby,  and  per- 
sons living  permanently  abroad,  are  exempt 
from  the  payment  of  the  entrance  fee. 
Associates  who  subscribe  10s.  6d.  a  year  must 
be  bona  fide  gardeners,  or  employes  in  a  nur- 
sery, private  or  market  garden,  or  seed 
establishment,  and  must  be  recommended  for 
election  by  two  Fellows  of  the  Society. 

Frosting  Holly:  7?.  .7.  The  leaves  are  usually 
dipped  into  some  adhesive  liquid  such  as  that 
known  as  liquid  glue,  and  the  silvering  material 
is  then  dusted  over  them  while  they  are  still 
wet.  A  suitable  glue  may  be  made  with  three 
parts  gum  shellac  and  one  part  india-rubber. 
Dissolve  these  materials  in  separate  vessels  in 
pure  ether,  and  when  they  are  thoroughly  dis- 
solved mix  them  together.  If  the  fluid  is  too 
thick,  it  can  be  thinned  down  by  adding  more 
ether.  Another  solution  can  be  made  with 
equal  parts  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  copal  black  ; 
a  third  and  perliaps  the  simplest  method  is  t-o 
dip  the  leaves  in  a  very  thin  solution  of  gum 
Arabic,  sprinkling  the  silvering  material  on  as. 
before. 

Hippeastrum  Roots:  /.  A.  The  white  floccu- 
lent  substances  which  you  mistake  for  a  fungus 
are  insects  allied  to  mealy-bug.  Carbon  bi- 
sulphide will  destroy  them  ;  make  holes  in  the 
soil  with  a  stiff  piece  of  wire,  and  pour  into 
these  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid.  When 
the  roots  are  bare  of  soil  during  the  repotting 
process  give  them  a  good  washing  in  warm 
w^ater. 

Names  of  Fruits:  Mrs.  Sharman.  The  Apple' 
is  Dumelow's  Seedling,  known  in  many  gar- 
dens as  Wellington.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best 
late-keeping,  cooking  Apples. — Lorraitie.  1, 
Nonesuch  ;  2,  Gravenstein  ;  3,  Beauty  of  Kent ; 
4,  General  Todleben  ;  5,  Leon  Leclerc ; 
6.  Beurre  d'Anjou. — //.  L.  We  cannot  name 
the  Grapes  from  the  few  berries  received.  Wo 
suggest  that  you  should  forward  a  typical 
bunch  of  each  variety,  with  a  leaf  or  two,  ta 
the  Royal  Horticidtural  Society's  Fruit  Com- 
mittee. 

Names  of  Plants;  Constant  Header.  We  can- 
not undertake  to  name  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums.— Foreman.  1,  Draca?na  terminalis  ;^ 
2,  Oncidium  flexuosum ;  3.  PleurothalUs  picta ; 
4,  Oncidium  barbatum;  5,  Odontoglossum  Lind- 
leyanum  ;  6,  Dendrobium  moniliforme. — 
A.  E.  I*.  Cypripedium  apiculatum  (Boxallii 
X  barbatum.)—^.  A.  S.  1,  Pteris  Childsii  :  2, 
Nephrolepis  rnfe.^cens ;  3,  Asplenium  bulbi- 
ferum  ;  4,  Davallia  platyphylla  (Microlepia) ;  5, 
Nephrolepis  tuberosa  ;  6,  Nephrodium  molle. — 
H.  E.  F.  A  good  yellow  form  of  Cypripediu:n 
insigne. — J.  F.  M.  1,  Begonia  argentea;  2, 
Begonia  Evansiana  ;  3,  Campanula  variegata ; 
4.  Campanula  isophylla;  5,  Campanula  fragilis  ; 
6,  Begonia  Ingramii ;  7,  Sedum  Sieboldii  varie- 
gata. 

Communications  Received.- J.  E.  T.— West  Sussex  - 
A.  D.— Georce  B.-.T.C— Owen  T. -Georere  W.-^Gporere 
R.— H.  M.— George  M.— W.  A.  C.-H,  H.  W.  P.-J.  G.  W. 
— E.  B.— T.  M.- A.  Loher,  Manilla-A.  B.  R.— Justus  C. 
— W.  B.  H.-W.  Goldring-G.  H.  .T.-J.  C.-C.  F.  B.— 
W.  T.— Genrge  F.— Thomas  F.— W,  E.  B.-8.  W.  P.— 
J.  Melville— A.  O.  — D.  A.,  Orlefins— W.  G.  9.— Hilderio  P. 
—Prof,  B.B.-J.  L.  Whittle— W.  H.  A.— H.  S.  T.— R.  N.— 
C.  B.  U-,  Straits  Settlements -W.  W. 
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THE 


dreds  of  acres  of  Worcestershire  orcliards  in 
full  blossom  in  spring  or  laden  with  fruit  in 
autumn,  or  the  delightful  sight  of  the  hop- 
fields  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  pleasant 
impressions  created  by  these  homely  scenes  of 
English  rural  industries.  It  is  amongst  such 
scenes  as  these  that  Madresfield  Court  is  situ- 
ated, but,  as  if  these  charms  were  not  enough 
to  invest  the  situation  with  an  absorbing  in- 
terest and  beauty,  there  is  on  the  west  side, 
in  close  proximity,  the  glorious  range  of  the 
Malvern  Hills,  towering  high  in  majestic  and 
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MADRESFIELD    COURT. 

(See  figs.  172,  178  and  176,  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

THE  Madresfield  Court  Grape  has  obtained 
such  world-wide  distinction  that  it  has 
invested  the  home  of  its  birth  with  a 
peculiar  interest  to  horticulturists. 

Madresfield  Court  is  the  Worcestershire  re- 
sidence and  property  of  Earl  Beauchanip.  It 
is  distant  from  Worcester  about  seven  miles, 
and  from  Malvern  Hills  and  town  three  miles. 
The  nearest  station,  Malvern  Link,  is  about 
two  miles  away.  Few  English  homes  are 
aitiialed  in  pleasanter  surroundings,  for  not 
many  counties  are  so  be.autiful  or  so  richly 
clothed  with  trees  as  is  Worcestershire. 
Giant  Elms  are  so  common  that  the  term 
"  Worcestenshire  weeds  "  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  them.  In  the  home  park  and  plan- 
tations at  Madresfield  some  magnificent  speci- 
mens of  Oak  and  other  forest  trees  are  to  be 
seen.  One  Oak  which  I  examined  measuretl 
16  feet  in  girth  of  trunk  at  .5  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  had  a  spread  of  branches  of  about 
98  feet.     Those  Who  have  seen  the  many  hun- 


show  their  hoary  beauty.  The  other  climbers 
include  Ro.se  Felicite-Perpetue,  Wistaria, 
Fig,  Pomegranate,  Olive,  Bay,  Clematis  in 
variety,  Ampelopsis,  Abelia,  blue  Hydrangea, 
Escallonia  langleyensis,  and  Jasminum.  The 
view  of  the  house  also  includes  a  glimpse  of 
one  of  the  most  delightful  old-time  gardens  I 
have  seen.  Instead  of  the  orthodox  gravel 
walks,  there  are  stepping-stones  or  flags  laid 
down  irregularly  to  serve  as  walks  between  the 
flower-beds.  [See  supplementary  illustration]. 
The    soil     between     the     stones     is     planted 


Fig.  173.- 


-MADKESFIELD    COUIiT  :    THE    STEPPING-STONE    GARDEN. 
(See  p.  390,  col.  iii.) 


lonely  grandeur  and  forming  a  background  of 
rare  and  impressive  beauty  to  the  picture. 

The  Court,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  illus- 
tration in  fig.  175,  is  a  moated,  creeper-clad, 
delightful  old  mansion.  On  the  side  depicted 
in  the  illustration  the  walls  are  clad  with  the 
Espiran  and  Muscadine  vines,  these  varieties 
being  well  suited  for  wreathing  windows  with 
tints  of  light  green  in  summer  and  warm  gold 
and  crimson  in  autumn,  and  yet  to  give  the 
old  bricks  and  stones  a  chance  in  winter  to 


with  low-growing  or  sweet-smelling  plants,  in- 
cluding the  following  : — Saxifraga,  Sempervi- 
vum,  Antennaria,  Thymus,  Veronica  repens, 
single  Indian  Pinks,  Cheddar  Pinks,  lonopsi- 
dium  acaule,  Arabis,  Aubrietia,  Iberis,  Tlirift, 
and  Clentian.  The  beds  in  this  garden 
are  planted  with  suili  ])lants  as  Lavender, 
liosemary,  and  Santolina,  with  grouiK 
of  Lemon-.scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora),  Heliotro|ies,  Stocks,  Tea  and  other 
Hoses.     Ha\  ing     viewed     the     garde?     from 
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beneath  the  windows  of  the  priyate  chapel,  I 
retraced  my  steps  and  passed  out  through  the 
frcnt  door  facing  the  south-entrance  caiTiage 
drive.  This  drive  is  flanked  on  eitlier  side  by 
broad  lawns,  on  which  is  planted  a  choice  col- 
lection of  rare  and  distinct  Conifers,  all 
glaucous  or  golden  specimens.  As  they  have 
been  planted  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  per- 
fectly hardy.  The  names  of  the  best  of  them 
may  be  useful  to  those  contemplating  the 
planting  of  trees  for  lawn  effect : — Picea 
pungens  glauca,  Pseudotsuga  Douglasii 
glauca,  Tsuga  canadensis,  T.  pattoniana 
glauca,  Thuya  orientalis  elegantissima, 
Cedrus  atlantica  glauca,  C.  atlantica  aurea, 
C.  Deodara  aurea  (perhaps  the  finest 
specimen  in  the  kingdom).  It  is  20  feet  in 
height  and  10  feet  in  diameter,  a  perfect  speci- 
men with  an  elegant,  drooping  habit  and  of 
a  rich  golden  colour.  Cryptomeria  elegans, 
Cupressus  pisifera  var.  filifera  aurea,  C. 
Lawsoniana  lutea,  C.  Lowii,  C.  macrocarpa 
lutea  (20  feet  high),  Juniperus  chinensis  aurea, 


of  late  years,  and  made  to  appear  more  in 
harmony  with  the  age  and  surroundings  of 
the  Court.  The  top  part  of  it  consists  chiefly 
of  sections  divided  by  Yew  hedges  and  scal- 
loped out  rather  low  in  the  middle,  so  as  not 
to  hide  the  flowers  or  the  view  of  the  home 
park  beyond  from  the  windows  of  the  Court. 
Each  of  these  sections  form  a  miniature  gar- 
den of  itself,  with  beds  of  flowers  formed  on 
turf.  Most  beautiful  they  were  when  I  saw 
them,  each  one  disclosing  some  particular 
charm  of  its  own.  They  were  planted  chiefly 
with  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  Salvias  (blue 
and  red),  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  and  Helio- 
tropes. A  statue  of  Mercury  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  garden,  rising  from  the  middle 
of  a  large  basin  of  ivater,  in  which  were  grow- 
ing hybrid  Water  Lilies. 

On  the  side  of  the  floner  garden  facing  the 
part  of  the  Court  illustrated  is  a  sunk  terrace, 
extending  the  length  of  the  flower  garden,  by 
the  side,  and  level  with,  the  water  of  the 
moat.  Against  the  retaining  wall  of  this  ter- 
race a  border  is  planted  with  a  choice  collec- 
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J.  c.  albo-variegata,  J.  drupacea,  J.  neabori- 
ensis  (syn.  macrocarpa),  J.  virginiana  aurea, 
Retinospora  plumosa  aurea,  R.  pisifera  aurea, 
Thuj'a  gigantea  aurea.  Thuya  occidentalis 
argentea,  and  Sciadopitys  verticillata. 

After  standing  near  the  entrance  doorway, 
looking  towards  the  drive  and  the  Conifers, 
I  turned  to  the  left  and  came  in  full 
view  of  the  moat,  the  flower  garden,  and  of 
the  glorious  landscape  of  the  home  park  and 
trees  beyond.  A  moat  in  itself  cannot  be 
termed  artistic  or  beautiful,  but  here  its 
banks  are  clothed  in  summer  and  autumn 
with  a  wealth  of  bloom  which  can  be  better 
imagined  than  described.  The  sides  nest  to 
the  Court  have  Dorothy  Perkins  and  other 
similar  weeping  Roses  planted  in  huge  masses, 
wreathing  the  banks  of  the  moat  to  the 
water's  edge  with  brilliant  colour,  the  side 
next  the  flower  garden  being  planted  in  a  simi- 
lar way  with  other  procumbent  flowering 
plants. 

The  flower  garden  has  been   reconstructed 


tion  of  hardy  herbaceous  and  annual  plants, 
the  wall  itself  being  draped  with  climbing 
Tea  Roses  and  Clematis  in  variety,  among  the 
former  are  Bardou  Job,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant, 
W.  A.  Richardson,  end  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere. 
On  the  walls  of  the  terrace  and  on  the 
stately  steps  which  communicate  with 
the  upper  garden,  handsome  vases  are 
placed,  containing  in  summer-time  pink, 
ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  I  saw  them  in 
glorious  bloom,  and,  with  the  Rose-embowered 
banks  of  the  old  moat,  the  herbaceous  border 
on  the  terrace,  and  the  climbing  Clematis 
and  Roses  on  the  wall,  they  presented,  from 
the  windows  of  the  Court  and  from  the  ter- 
race, as  gay  and  beautiful  a  garden  picture  as 
heart  could  wish  or  mind  conceive. 

I  must  mention  a  few  of  the  many  distinct 
flower  gardens  which  adjoin  the  pleasure 
ground.s,  and  which  are  nearly  hidden  from  view- 
by  splendid  Yew  hedges,  of  which  there  are  miles 
at  Madresfield.  The  first  is  near  the  centre 
of   the   Cedar   avenue,    and   is   an   old    *'  Hybrid 


Perpetual  "  Rose  garden,  backed  by  a  Lime- 
pergola  semi-circular  in  shape.  A  shirt  distance 
from  this  is  a  garden  for  choice  bulbs  which  re- 
fuse to  thrive  in  the  grass  ;  here  there  are  grand 
masses  of  Anemones,  Ranunculi,  Montbretias, 
Hyacinthus  candicans,  and  Darwin  and  Cottage 
Tulips,  arranged  in  successional  order ;  the 
curved  walk  of  this  garden  has  a  border  3  feet 
wide  of  Gentiana  acaulis,  whose  rich,  blue 
flowers  produce  a  magnificent  effect.  Then  we 
come  to  the  stepping-stone  valley  garden  (see  fig. 
172},  where,  between  each  stone,  a  different 
variety  of  plant  is  found.  On  the  water's  edge 
many  new  and  highly-interesting  water-loving 
plants  are  to  be  found,  and  in  larger  openings 
here  and  there  masses  of  bog  plants,  such  as 
Primula  capitata,  P.  japonica,  P.  cashmeriana, 
Senecios,  Cj-pripediums,  Gunneras,  Lilium 
giganteum.  Iris  Kiempferi,  the  late  Sir  Michael 
Foster's  hybrid  Irises,  and  hardy  Ferns  in- 
numerable. 

I  ne.\t  passed  to  higher  ground,  passing,  on 
the  way,  a  bank  devoted  to  Saxifragas,  Semper- 
vivums,  hardy  Pitcher  plants,  planted  be- 
tween stones.  After  leaving  a  grand  col- 
lection of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  growing  in 
grass,  I  came  to  the  spring  garden,  where  all  the 
choice  hardy  and  half-hardy  bulbs  are  culti- 
vated, specially  prepared  pockets  on  the  side  of  a 
valley  being  provided  for  many  of  them.  Passing 
through  a  portion  of  the  kitchen  garden  under 
pergolas  of  Pear  trees  and  Loganberries,  I 
reached  the  Peacock  garden,  laid  out  in  fan- 
shaped,  box-edged  beds  and  planted  alternately 
with  Tea  Roses  and  Carnations  (see  fig.  173),  in- 
cluding true  tree-varieties.  Next  is  the  wild 
garden,  planted  with  masses  of  strong-growing 
plants,  including  large  breadths  of  Kniphofias, 
Rudbeckias,  Hollyhocks,  Campanulas,  Valerians, 
Polygonums,  Delphiniums,  Anemone  japonica. 
Yuccas,  Papavers,  &c.  Whilst  crossing  the  cas- 
cade at  the  head  of  the  stepping-stone  garden  I 
noticed  splendid  masses  of  the  Royal  Fern  (Welsh 
Polypody),  and  saw  Saxifraga  pedata  being 
splashed  by  the  falling  water.  Here  Hydrangea 
bushes  were  bearing  lovely  trusses  of  pure  For- 
get-me-not blue  flowers,  the  admiration  of 
all  who  saw  them.  The  secret  of  inducing  them 
to  come  of  this  colour  lies  in  getting  a  particular 
soil  from  North  Wales,  where  the  Hydrangeas 
always  produce  Wue  flowers.  Owpju  Thomas. 
(To  be  continued. J 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

CORNUS     NUTTALLII. 

This  attractive,  deciduous  tree  flourishes- 
amongst  the  dense  growth  of  Conifers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  in  British  Columbia.  It  is  common 
in  this  district  of  Vancouver  Island,  being  most 
frequent  on  rocky  hills  and  on  open  spaces 
caused  by  forest  fires,  though  it  often  grows  with 
lessened  vigour  in  the  deep  shade  of  the  Firs. 

This  Cornus  is  very  hard  to  kill ;  even  forest 
fires  do  not  subdue  it;  for,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing after  a  fire,  vigorous  shoots  will  spring  from 
charred  crown  and  roots  and  grow  up  5  or  10 
feet,    fresh   and    green. 

It  is  in  early  >Iay  that  the  tree  is  most  con- 
spicuous ;  then  the  five  or  six  pointed  white 
bracts,  surrounding  the  disc  of  flowers,  often 
4  inches  across,  cover  the  tree  from  top  to 
bottom  like  a  huge,  many-branched  candlestick, 
and  look  incongruous  amongst  the  sombre  Firs. 

It  is  so  conspicuous  an  object  here  when  in 
flower,  that  even  the  ordinary  settler  respects  it 
and  knows  its  name,  sparing  it  where  he  can  in 
his  clearing  operations.  In  autumn  the  forest  is 
lit  up  by  the  glow  of  its  pale  yellow  and  bright 
scarlet  leaves,  which  last  until  knocked  off  by 
the  torrential  autumn  rains  for  which  this  dis- 
trict is  noted.  Cornus  Nuttallii  often  breaks 
again  into  flower  in  October,  though  not  all  over 
the  tree.  The  tree  frequently  attains  to  a  iieight 
of  50  feet.  i?.  Glendenning,  Somenos,  Van- 
couver Island,  B.C, 
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A  MARKET  FRUIT-GROWER'S  YEAR. 

The  dryness  of  November  enabled  fruit- 
growers to  clear  up  a  large  portion  of  the  arrears 
of  work  that  should  have  been  done  in  October, 
as  well  as  to  make  good  progress  with  that  proper 
to  the  month.  At  my  station,  only  a  little  over 
half  an  inch  of  rain  fell  up  to  the  evening  of  the 
27tli,  when  the  dry  period  came  to  an  end.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country  there  had  been  falls  of 
rain  or  snow  much  more  frequently  than  in  my 
neighbourhood  ;  but,  generally,  the  month  was  an 
exceptionally  dry  one.  It  was  remarkable  also  for 
much  more  frost  than  is  common  in  November, 
and  the  extreme  severity  of  10°  to  20°  below 
freezing  point,  reported  from  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land on  two  or  three  occasions,  was, phenomenal 
for  the  time  of  year,  the  unfortunate  result  being 
the  freezing  of  a  large  acreage  of  Potatos  which 
were  in  the  ground. 

Fruit  Pl.\nting. 
This  operation  was,  most  fortunately,  facili- 
tated by  the  dry  weather,  so  that  much  planting 
was  done  in  the  best  of  all  months  for  the  w-ork. 
Frost  hindered  progress  everywhere  for  a  few 
liours  on  every  morning  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
month,  and,  possibly,  for  some  whole  days  where 
it  was  most  severe  ;  but  the  interruption  was  less 
than  would  have  been  caused  by  rainy  weather. 
I'he  tremendous  rainfall  of  October  had  solidified 
the  land  which  had  been  ploughed  and  sub- 
sciled  just  before  the  w'ettest  period  began,  so 
that  the  soil  taken  out  in  digging  holes  for  trees 
turned  up  in  a  "  clung  "  condition.  In  the  case 
of  a  heavy  soil,  this  was  a  disadvantage  from  the 
point  of  view  of  planters  generally,  though  not 
from  the  Woburn  ramming  and  puddling  stand- 
point. In  my  own  case,  the  lumps  of  consolidated 
loam  broke  finely  enough  when  trodden  over  the 
roots,  and  rendered  firm  planting,  in  which  I  be- 
lieve— though  not  in  puddling — easier  than  it 
would  have  been  if  the  field  had  been  a  mass  of 
dry  mould  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  Not 
half  the  leaves  were  off  the  Apple  trees  when  the 
work  began,  and  not  nearly  all  off  some  varieties 
up  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  but  this  is  not  of 
much  (if  any)  consequence  where  the  trees  are 
I-lanted  immediately  after  being  dug  up. 

A  Plan  of  Planting. 
Perhaps  a  description  of  the  plan  of  planting 
which  I  hnve  carried  out  for  some  years, 
and  by  far  the  best  of  the  methods  I  have 
tried,  may  be  of  interest  to  some  readers. 
It  is  in  course  of  being  applied  to  the  6^  acres  of 
land  for  Apples  and  Black  Currants  referred  to 
a  month  ago.  After  the  land  had  been  ploughed 
and  subsciled,  before  the  wettest  part  of  Octo- 
ber set  in,  it  was  allowed  to  remain  untouched 
for  three  weeks,  to  allow  of  the  germination  of 
weed  seeds.  As  soon  as  it  was  dry  enough,  after 
November  began,  it  was  harrowed  up  and  down 
and  across,  and  marked  out  for  planting.  The 
marking  was  done  with  a  ridging  plough,  without 
its  breasts,  and  with  a  marker  attached  similar 
to  that  used  for  marking  Potato  ridges,  but,  of 
course,  longer.  For  a  start,  a  row  of  canes  was 
s-.'t  up  and  carefully  sighted.  Along  this  row  the 
plough  was  driven  to  make  the  base  line,  marking 
the  line  to  be  followed  by  the  plough  in  returning, 
and  so  on  until  the  whole  field  was  marked  in 
one  direction.  Then  the  same  process  was  re- 
peated in  the  transverse  direction,  at  right 
angles  to  the  base  line.  The  distance  between 
the  lines  was  6  feet,  the  best  to  allow  where  horse 
cultivation  is  to  be  carried  on  up  and  down  and 
across  the  field.  Where  the  two  sets  of  marks 
intersect  each  other  are  the  places  in  which  trees 
or  bushes  are  to  be  set,  in  this  case  Apples  and 
Black  Currants,  the  former  12  feet  apart  and  the 
latter  6  feet  each  way.  Or,  to  be  precise,  the 
Apple  trees  are  12  feet  apart  up  and  down  the 
tree-and-bush  rows,  and  a  few  inches  more  trans- 
versely, as  they  are  angled,  a  tree  in  one  row 
being  placed  opposite  to  a  bush  in  the  next  tree- 
and-bush  row.  It  will  be  understood  that  there 
is  a  row  of  bushes  alone  between  each  pair  of 


tree-and-bush  rows.  Each  tenth  row,  one  of 
bushes  only,  is  omitted  throughout  the  field,  in 
order  to  leave  a  set  of  roadways,  which  are  a  great 
convenience  and  saving  of  labour  when  manure 
has  to  be  carted  into  the  plantation  and  dis- 
tributed, or  when  spraying  is  carried  on  with 
any  machine  other  than  a  knapsack,  or  when 
fruit  has  to  be  carried  off. 

Into  each  cross-mark  for  a  tree  a  stake  is  driven, 
the  hole  being  afterwards  dug  around  it.  The 
holes  are  not  dug  until  the  trees  are  ready  to  be 
placed  in  them,  as  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  follow 
the  direction  of  writers  who  advise  digging  the 
holes  beforehand,  possibly  to  be  half  filled  up 
with  water  by  rain  before  the  trees  can  be 
planted  in  them.  The  stakes  are  not  over  3  feet 
above  the  ground  level,  that  being  the  height 
of  the  stems  free  from  branches,  as  the  trees  are 
trained  to  grow.  JMuch  harm  is  often  done  when 
stakes  are  high  enough  to  be  among  the  branches, 
through  bruising  or  even  cutting  the  latter  nearly 
asunder,  as  the  result  of  repeated  chafing  in 
windy  weather.  Three  good  stakes  can  be  made 
out  of  a  stout  14-feet  Hop  pole,  allowing  for  2  feet 
of  waste  at  the  small  end.  Living  in  a  district 
where  woodlands  are  extensive,  I  can  buy  these 
poles  at  10s.  per  100  in  the  woods,  so  that,  allow- 
ing for  carting,  cutting,  and  sharpening,  the 
stakes  cost  only  about  5s.  per  100.  The  stakes 
are  creosoted  or  tarred  about  18  inches  from  their 
points.  Gas  tar  for  this  purpose  is  much  cheaper 
than  creosote.  It  is  not  so  good;  but,  finding 
that  the  creosote  cost  about  three-fourths  as  much 
as  the  stakes,  its  use  was  discontinued  in  favour 
of  gas  tar. 

For  protection  against  ground  game,  each  tree 
is  encircled  with  wire  netting  of  1  inch  mesh, 
13  inches  wide,  and  cut  in  lengths  of  18  inches, 
the  cut  sides  being  slightly  twisted  into  each 
other. 

When  the  Irees  have  all  been  planted,  the 
bushes  are  set  in  the  intervening  spots  marked, 
except  where  roadways  are  to  be  left.  There  are 
then  five  rows  of  trees  and  bushes  and  four  of 
bushes  alone  on  each  side  of  every  roadway. 
Leaving  the  roadways  does  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  trees  to  the  acre. 

Distances  in  Planting. 

For  Apple  trees  of  free-growing  varieties  a 
greater  distance  apart  than  12  feet  is  desirable  ; 
but  where  horse  cultivation  is  to  be  pursued  for 
a  good  many  years  after  planting,  no  less  space 
than  6  feet  between  one  bnsh  and  another,  or  a 
bush  and  a  tree  is  suitable,  and  the  distance  of 
one  tree  from  another  must  be  a  multiple  of 
6  feet.  There  cannot  be  any  variation  to  allow 
for  the  different  growing  habits  of  the  several 
\arieties,  unless  the  free  growers  are  allowed 
18  feet,  which  is  too  much  in  my  soil.  Five  feet 
would  be  enough  distance  for  the  bushes,  but  too 
narrow  for  horse  cultivation  after  a  few  years, 
and  that  great  means  of  economising  labour  and 
expense  I  regard  as  indispensable.  It  is  done 
much  oftener  than  hand-hoeing  would  be,  and 
with  much  better  effect.  A  field  can  be  horse- 
hoed  quickly  when  the  weather  is  dry  and 
sunny  ;  whereas  the  slow  work  of  hand-hoeing  is 
often  interrupted  and  its  effect  spoilt  by  rain. 
Again,  there  is  hardly  any  treading  behind  the 
iiorse  cultivator,  and  a  great  deal  behind  the 
hand  hoes.  Lastly,  when  horse  cultivation  can 
be  done  late  in  the  autumn  and  early  in  the 
spring,  the  costly  work  of  winter  forking,  or 
digging,  as  it  is  miscalled,  can  be  dispensed  with. 
It  is  true  that  the  small  spaces  left  by  the  imple- 
ment around  the  trees  and  bushes  have  to  be  hoed 
by  hand,  but  that  work  can  be  done  at  small 
expense. 

Depth  of  Planting. 

The  trees  are  planted  at  about  the  same  depth 
below  the  level  of  the  surface  as  they  were  grown 
in  their  nursery  bods.  The  plan  of  planting  them 
almost  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  mound- 
ing them  up  with  earth  appears  to  mo  a  very 
bad  one,  because  the  roots  must  be  almcwit  un- 
covered in  a  year  or  two  by  repeated  hoeing,  un- 


less the  laborious  operation  of  throwing  the 
earth  back  around  them  is  pursued.  The  plan 
is  recommended  chiefly  for  wet'  land  ;  but  this 
sliould  be  drained  properly,  and  then  surface- 
planting  will  not  be  needed. 

Ages  of  Trees. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  two-year-old 
trees  are  preferred  for  planting.  This  season, 
however.  I  am  planting  some  maidens  also,  be- 
cause I  have  a  great  many  of  my  own  raising, 
and  the  nursery  plot  is  to  be  cleared.  It  seems 
better  to  plant  the  strongest  and  tallest  in  their 
final  quarters  than  to  transplant  them  for  plant- 
ing out  next  year.  In  the  latter  case,  they  would 
have  two  checks  to  growth,  as  compared  with 
only  one  check  in  the  former.  If  they  could  re- 
main where  they  are,  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
them  standing  till  next  year ;  but  this  is  not 
allowable,  because  they  would  not  properly  oc- 
cupy a  quarter  of  the  space  over  which  they 
wculd  be  scattered  after  all  the  two-year-old  trees 
have  been  taken  from  among  them.  In  the 
previous  plantation  made,  some  maidens  planted 
to  fill  up  one  side  of  the  field  (about  a  quarter  of 
an  acre)  have  done  remarkably  well,  so  that  no 
one  could  distinguish  them  from  those  close  to 
them  which  were  two  years  old  when  planted. 

Home-raised  versus  Purchased  Trees. 
In  previous  seasons,  after  the  first,  when  plant- 
ing was  being  done,  there  were  sufficient  trees 
raised  on  the  farm  for  the  land  to  be  planted. 
This  year,  on  the  contrary,  a  few  hundreds  had 
to  be  purchased.  The  contrast  between  the  two 
sets  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  superiority 
of  home-raised  trees  to  those  purchased  without 
selecting  at  a  high  price.  The  former  have 
been  trained  from  the  first  for  trees  to  branch 
out  from  single  stems  at  the  height  of  3  feet 
from  the  ground  level,  shoots  competing  with  the 
leader  having  been  cut  off  the  maidens,  while 
growths  low  down  on  the  stems  in  the  second 
season  were  cut  oi^  if  gross,  and  stopped  if  feeble. 
In  commercial  nurseries,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
common  to  leave  the  young  trees  to  grow  as  they 
please  for  the  first  season,  and  to  prune  them,  if 
they  are  to  be  standards  or  half-standards,  only 
at  the  end  of  it,  the  result  being  much  loss  of 
vigour  to  the  leader  from  shoots  competing  with 
it.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  side  shoots  should 
all  be  cut  off.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  necessary 
to  let  short  ones  grow  to  cause  the  enlargement 
of  the  stem,  and  it  is  only  those  which  would 
divert  too  much  sap  from  the  leading  growtli 
that  should  be  shaved  off.  Similarly,  in  the 
second  season,  the  trees  are  commonly  left 
feathered,  the  result  being  that  the  young 
branches  at  the  top  are  not  as  vigorous  as  they 
wculd  be  if  lower  shoots  had  been  cut  off  or 
stopped.  It  is  true  that  trees  trained  as  half- 
standards  can  be  bought  easily  enough ;  but  these 
would  be  on  stems  too  high  to  suit  me. 

Cheap  Trees. 
A  small  experiment  in  purchasing  some  cheap 
advertised  trees  is  enough  for  a  lifetime.  They 
came  from  a  very  large  nursery,  and  were  found 
only  fit  for  the  rubbish  fire,  as  they  were  stunted, 
nearly  covered  with  fruit-buds,  and  almost  de- 
void of  vigorous  wood-buds. 

Varieties  of  Trees  and  Bushes. 
The  Apple  trees  in  course  of  being  planted  are 
chiefly  dessert  kinds  and  late  cookers,  mid-sea- 
son varieties  of  cooking  Apples  being  avoided  be- 
cause of  the  gluts  in  the  markets  common  at 
mid-season.  Similarly  with  Phniis.  for  wiiich  a 
piece  of  land,  in  extension  of  an  old  plantation, 
has  been  prepared,  a  very  late  variety,  President, 
has  been  chosen.  There  is  no  kind  like  the  Vic- 
toria for  cropping,  excepting  the  common 
IVrshore  Egg  Plum;  but  the  prices  when 
these  two  varieties  are  in  the  market  are 
barely  remunerative  in  a  good  season  even  for 
great  yields.  The  earliest  and  the  latest  of  all 
fruits,  as  a  rule,  jiay  best.  The  Black  Currants 
are  all  of  the  variety  Boskoop  Giant,  raised  at 
home.     A  Snuthrin  (t'rowrr. 
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MODERN  HEATING  APPLIANCES  FOR 
GREENHOUSES. 

The  purpcje  of  most  recent  improyements  in 
the  heating  appliances  used  in  greenhouses  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  attention  they  require.  So 
serious  are  the  results  of  inattention  that  a  small 
increase  both  in  first  cost  and  in  running  cost  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  better  cultural 
results. 

Heating  by  hot  water  still  holds  its  own  for 
greenhouse  work,  though  there  are  signs  that, 
in  special  circumstances,  hot  air,  gas  radiators 
may  gradually  be  introduced,  and,  where  the  run- 
ning eost  is  not  of  importance,  electrical  heating 
appliances  are  very  suitable.  For  many  purposes, 
electric  radiators  are  almost  the  ideal  sources  of 
heat  for  greenhouses,  and,  in  particular,  the 
luminous  electrical  radiator,  which,  in  addition  to 
heating,  furnishes  light,  may  take  an  important 
position  in  greenhouse  work  in  the  future.  But 
the  great  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  heating  by  electricity  for  every  pur- 
pose is  the  very  heavy  cost  of  the  current. 
Electrical  engineers  claim  that  their  apparatus  is 
very  efficient,  that  something  like  95  per  cent,  of 
the  energy  furnished  by  the  current  appears  as 
heat.  This  is  correct;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  cost  of  the  current  required  to  furnish  a 
given  quantity  of  heat  is  at  least  ten  times  that 
of  gas  and  considerably  more  than  ten  times  that 
of  coal  or  coke.  Electric  radiators  are  of  two 
forms  :  the  luminous  pattern,  in  which  energy  is 
furnished  by  large  electric  incandescent  lamps, 
specially  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
non-luminous,  in  which  the  heat  is  furnished  by 
a  substance  offering  a  high  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current,  and  embedded  in 
material  which  protects  it  from  oxidation,  the 
whole  being  enclosed  in  some  ornamental  casing. 
Both  of  these  forms  have  been  employed  for 
heating  what  may  be  termed  lounge  greenhouses 
or  conservatories,  and  those  which  form  annexes 
to  the  living  rooms  of  large  houses.  But  the 
heating  has  been  primarily  for  the  comfort  of 
those  who  used  the  conservatory  as  a  lounge. 

Practically  the  whole  of  the  work  of  heating 
greenhouses  commercially,  using  the  term  in  its 
widest  sense,  is  done  either  by  stoves  burning 
anthracite  coal  or  coke,  or  by  gas-heated' appli- 
ances. The  coal  and  coke-using  appliances  have 
been  developed  on  two  lines,  both  so  designed 
as  to  render  attention  to  them  during  the  night 
unnecessary.  In  one  form  the  boiler  furnace 
itself  is  made  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold 
fuel  lasting  for  12  hours.  In  the  other 
form  the  idea  of  the  well-known,  self-feed- 
ing, anthracite  stove,  so  much  liked  in 
France,  and  so  much  used  for  domestic  heat- 
ing in  America,  has  been  developed.  In  this 
form  of  stove  the  supply  of  fuel  is  again 
sufficient  to  last  for  12  hours,  but  the  ar- 
rangemer.i  is  different  from  that  in  the  sectional 
boiler.  In  the  sectional  boiler,  the  quantity  of 
fuel  is  made  sufficient  to  last  through  the  night, 
burning  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  the  other  forms 
of  stove,  the  fuel  is  fed  automatically  to  the  fur- 
nace as  it  is  consumed.  There  is  usually  a  cylin- 
der above  the  furnace,  into  which  the  fuel  is  put 
at  night,  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fuel  is  fed 
downwards  on  to  the  grate  bars  of  the  furnace, 
as  that  which  was  there  previously  is  consumed. 
The  sectional  boiler  has  also  been  developed  with 
respect  to  cheap  construction  in  two  directions. 
It  often  happens  that  after  a  boiler  has  been  put 
in  the  owner  of  the  greenhouse  makes  exten- 
sions, or  finds  that  he  would  like  a  higher  tem- 
perature. Now,  previous  to  the  development  of 
the  sectional  boiler,  it  was  necessary  to  scrap  the 
old  apparatus  and  fx  a  new  one.  As  its  name 
implies,  the  sectional  boiler  is  made  in  sections, 
exactly  alike,  and  it  is  always  possible,  so  long 


as  the  original  stove  is  in  good  order,  to  insert 
additional  sections  and  so  to  increase  the  furnace 
and  water  capacities ;  each  section,  with  the 
exception  of  the  front  and  back  sections,  being 
complete  in  itself.  A  section  contanis  the  space 
for  the  water,  its  portion  of  the  fire-bars,  and 
of  the  bed-plate  upon  which  the  whole  rests.  To 
extend  the  boiler  either  front  or  back,  or  both, 
m.ay  be  removed,  an  additional  section  or  two,  or 
more,  put  in,  connected  up,  and  bolted  together 
again.  Thus  boiler  and  fixtures  can  be  turned 
out  much  more  cheaply,  as  so  many  parts  are 
alike,  and  machines  can  be  employed  on  them. 

In  the  various  sectional  boilers  the  same  prin- 
ciple is  followed,  viz.,  the  space  containing  the 
water  to  be  heated  surrounds,  or  is  surrounded 
by,  the  space  in  which  the  hot  gases  generated  by 
the  combustion  of  the  fuel  pass  on  their  way  to 
the  chimney,  and  the  difference  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  different  boilers  is  merely  the  differ- 
ence between  the  methods  adopted  by  different 
inventors  and  manufacturers  to  accomplish  the 
same  object,  viz.,  to  expose  the  largest  surface 
possible  of  the  water  space  to  the  action  of  the 
hot  gases. 

In  gas-heated  boilers  the  same  principle  holds 
good.  The  heating  is  performed  by  one  of  the 
usual  ring  burners,  which  work  upon  the 
Bunsen  principle,  and  burn  with  a  blue 
flame.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Bun- 
sen  burner,  with  its  blue  flame,  furnishes  a 
very  much  larger  amount  of  heat  than  the  white 
or  yellow  flames  which  issue  from  the  ordinary 
burner.  In  the  case  of  both  coal-heated  boilers 
and  gas-heated  boilers,  it  is  the  hot  gases  which 
are  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  which 
heat  the  water.  When  the  carbon  in  coal  or  coke 
burns,  and  when  the  gases  in  ordinary  illuminat- 
in.;  gas  burn,  carbonic  acid  gas  and  water  vapour 
are  formed.  The  gases  remaining  after  combus- 
tion are  heated  to  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
made  to  pass,  by  somewhat  tortuous  paths,  over 
the  surfaces  behind  which  the  water  that  is  to  be 
heated  is  lying.  In  their  passage  they  give  up 
much  of  their  heat  to  the  water,  the  remainder 
being  carried  up  the  chimney.  The  design  of 
all  boilers  is  arranged  to  check  the  passage  of 
the  hot  gases  to  the  chimney,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
done  without  checking  the  combustion  unduly, 
so  that  the  gases  may  be  made  to  part  with  the 
maximum  amount  of  their  heat.  The  forms  of 
gas-heated  boilers  vary  ;  but  in  all  cases  there  are 
pipes  and  spaces  carrying  the  water,  and  the  hot 
gases  circulate  in  the  spaces  surrounding  the 
pipes,  the  whole  being  enclosed  inside  an  iron 
case.  The  iron  c.ise  carries  a  chimney,  just  as  a 
coal  fire  boiler  does,  and  there  are  the  usual  inlet 
and  outlet  connections  to  the  water  space.  The 
pipes  are  arranged  either  in  the  form  of  a  coil  or 
are  fixed  across  the  body  of  the  enclosing  case, 
or  the  two  methods  are  combined. 

The  hot-air.  gas-heated  radiator  mentioned 
above  is  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse 
itself.  On  behalf  of  the  gas-hsated  hot-water 
radiator  it  is  claimed  that  complete  combustion 
of  the  gas  is  obtained  within  the  apparatus. 
The  arrangements  for  combustion  in  the  different 
forms  vary,  in  one  form  ordinary  white  flame 
burners  are  employed,  and  in  another  a 
Bunsen  burner  is  used-  In  both  cases  the  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  are  made  to  take  a  somewhat 
tortuous  path  on  their  w-ay  out  into  the  space  to 
be  heated,  and  are  subject  to  the  action  of  bodies 
of  hot  metal,  heated,  in  the  first  place,  by  the 
burning  gases  themselves.  It  is  stated  that  the 
hot  air  which  issues  from  the  stove  into  the 
surrounding  space  contains  only  air  and  a  small 
percentage  of  carbonic  acid.  The  great  danger 
in  connection  with  the  use  of  sto\es  of  that  kind 
is,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  unburnt  gas 
passing  into  the  greenhouse.  As  usual,  it  is  a 
question  of  care.  The  writer  believes  that  so  far 
these  stoves  have  not  been  used  to  a  large  extent, 
but  it  is  possible  that  as  they  are  better  under- 
stood they  will  come  into  more  general  use. 
Sijdney  F.   Walker. 


ORCHID    NOTES   AND    GLEANINGS. 


ORCHIDS  AT  GLEBELANDS. 
The  collection  of  J,  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  at 
South  AVoodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis),  gives  a  very 
instructive  example  of  successful  Orchid  cul- 
tivation in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  From  the 
first  year  that  the  present  Chairman  of  the  Or- 
chid Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  seriously  commenced  to  form  a  collec- 
tion of  Orchids,  not  only  have  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  collection  increased,  but  also  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  until  at  the  present  time 
the  collection  is  a  model  one.  Many  useful  ideas 
may  be  gained  at  Glebelands  in  respect  to  the 
internal  fittings  of  the  Orchid  houses,  and  in  the 
culture  of  some  reputedly  difficult  plants,  not- 
ably Eulophiella  Elisabethce  and  E.  Peetersiana, 
which  thrive  admirably  in  the  warm-house.  E. 
Peetersiana  is  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof,  a  position  which,  in  some  degree,  may  con- 
tribute to  the  success,  for  those  who  fail  to  grow 
the  plant  successfully  usually  have  it  in  pots 
placed  on  the  staging. 

The  absence  of  damaged  pseudo-bulbs  and 
leaves,  so  noticeable  throughout  the  whole  col- 
lection, allows  the  stout  pseudo-bulbs  and  bright 
green  leaves  to  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
This  is  due  to  removing  all  old  pseudo-bulbs 
which  are  detrimental  to  the  general  health  of  the 
plants,  and  is  a  practice  which  might  be  carried 
out  in  many  other  collections  with  advantage.  It 
is  done  periodically,  but  especially  at  repotting 
time. 

Osmunda  fibre  is  considered  of  great  value  as 
a  potting  material  for  epiphytic  Orchids,  but  a 
small  proportion  of  leaves  and  of  Sphagnum-moss 
is  added  for  many  kinds.  In  the  large  interme- 
diate houses  is  a  very  fine  selection  of  hand- 
some hybrids  and  rare  varieties.  Among 
those  recently  in  bloom  were  the  original 
Brasso-Lrelia  Digbyano-purpurata  King  Edward 
VII.,  with  very  beautiful,  white  flowers,  the 
fringed  lip  being  brightly  coloured  with  rosy- 
mauve  ;  and  a  richly-coloured  variety  of  another 
pretty  Veitchian  hybrid,  L^lio-Cattleya  Ilione, 
with  brighter  flowers  of  better  shape  than  any  of 
its  class  in  bloom  at  the  time.  L.-C.  Haroldiana 
had  bronzy-orange  sepals  and  petals,  and  ruby- 
crimson  lip.  Phaio-Cymbidium  Chard warense, 
Scuticaria  Steelii,  with  its  pendulous  rush-like 
leaves  and  lai'ge  yellow  and  red-brown  flowers ; 
Brasso-Cattleya  Mme.  Chas.  Maron,  with  large 
white  and  rose  flowers,  \vere  all  in  bloom,  and  a 
good  number  of  fine  hybrids  were  in  bud. 

In  the  C^'pripedium  houses  a  great  number  of 
handsome  varieties  were  in  bloom,  and  an  equally 
large  number  in  bud,  among  the  latter  being  the 
remarkable  C.  Leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler, 
which  promises  to  show  itself  at  its  best ;  C. 
Ernest  Read,  whose  flowers  are  of  the  largest  and 
best  in  form;  and  C.  Thalia  ^Irs.  Francis  Welles- 
ley,  which  has  developed  from  a  very  small  plant 
into  a  strong  specimen.  Among  the  best  of  those 
in  flower  were  C.  Viile  de  Paris,  a  shining  yellow 
flower  with  a  spotted  dorsal  sepal;  C.  Memoria 
Jerninghamis,  also  a  large  and  darkly-coloured 
flower  with  a  glossy  surface,  and  a  clear  white 
upper  half  to  the  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  Tityus 
superba,  C.  triumphans,  and  C.  Milo  Cobb's 
variety ;  C.  Acta?us  Fowler's  variety,  a  very 
charming  flower ;  varieties  of  C.  Prospero,  C. 
Fowlerianum,  of  fine  shape  and  rich  colour ;  C. 
Troilus,  C.  optima,  with  a  fine  white  dorsal 
sepal  spotted  with  rose ;  C.  Aeson  giganteum, 
raised  and  flowered  by  Messrs.  Veitch  some 
years  ago,  but  still  the  best  of  its  class ;  varie- 
ties of  C.  aureum,  C.  Euryades,  C.  Leeanum,  C. 
nitens  Glebelands  variety,  a  large  and  finely- 
marked  flower ;  C.  F.  K.  Sander,  in  great  vigour, 
and  a  largo  number  of  other  rare  varieties. 

In  the  cool  Cypripedium  house  one  side  was 
thickly  studded  with  the  blooms  of  all  the  best 
forms  of  C.  insigne,  including  a  good  batch  of 
that  best  of  all  yellow  varieties  C.   i.  Sanderae;- 
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and  the  largest,  C.  i.  Harelield  Hall.  C. 
iiisigne  Fowlerianiim  had  a  tine  dorsal  sepal 
with  dark  blotching  on  the  lower  half,  and  rose 
spotting  on  the  white  upper  part.  On  a  shelf 
in  the  same  house  were  seedling  Odontoglossums. 
and  in  a  warmer  house  a  very  Hne  lot  of  seedling 
L£elio-Cattleyas,  Cattleyas  and  other  Orchids,  in- 
cluding a  few  Aerides  and  Vanda  crosses. 

In  the  Odontoglossum  house  there  are  more 
rare  varieties  tTian  ever,  especially  of  the 
blotclied  forms  of  0.  crispum,  including  the 
varieties  Fowlerianum,  Mrs.  J.  McBean,  and 
some  of  the  rare  hybrids,  many  of  which  were  in 
bud,  but  only  a  few  in  bloom.  At  the  end  of  the 
house  a  batch  of  Masdevallia  tovarensis  was 
covered  with  their  snow-white  blooms,  which 
contrasted  effectively  with  the  varieties  of  M. 
coccinea,  M.  Schlimii,  Oncidium  Forbesii, 
Sophronitis  grandiflora,  &c.,  in  flower  beside 
them. 

Each  of  the  other  houses  contained  healthy 
specimens,  some  of  them  being  in  bloom.  In  one 
house  many  tall  spikes  of  Zygopetalum  Mackayi 
were  observed,  and  in  the  same  house,  in  a  shady 
situation,  some  very  strong  plants  of  Miltonia 
Warscewiczii  were  developing  stout  spikes.  In 
another  little  group  were  the  orange-coloured 
Lcelio-Cattleyas  Cappei  with  the  scarlet  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Doris  and  the  rosy-mauve  S.-C.  eximia. 
In  a  warm-house  the  hybrid  Calanthes,  prin- 
cipally C.  Veitchii  superba,  were  commencing  to 
make  a  good  show.  In  another  house  Lycaste 
Skinneri,  the  graceful  Cymbidium  erythrostylum 
and  others  were  in  bloom.  The  varieties  of  Lselia 
anceps,  suspended  from  the  roof  of  a  lean-to 
house,  the  back  wall  of  which  is  covered  with 
Epidendrnm  O'Brienianum,  E.  Boundii  and  E. 
radicans,  were  developing  flower-spikes. 

Plants  of  jMiltonia  Roezlii,  potted  in  Osmunda 
fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
leaves,  and  kept  moist  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
the  house,  have  become  very  strong  and  will 
flower  well.     Formerly  they  did  not  succeed. 


THE  DREI  ZINNEN  RIDGE. 

I  KEPT  my  greatest  expedition  for  my  last  day 
at  Misurina.  The  Drei  Zinnen  do  not  look  very 
far  away  from  the  end  of  the  lake,  but  there  is 
seen  to  intervene,  on  second  glance,  a  suspicious 
gulf  between  the  woods  and  those  three  great 
naked  peaks.  Fortunately,  however,  that  valley 
does  not  really  isolate  the  Drei  Zinnen,  but  forms 
a  cul  de  sac  at  the  back  of  the  Cadinenspitze, 
where  a  long  ridge  connects  the  two  mountains. 

Level  and  luxurious  at  first  goes  the  way,  until 
you  lose  it.  It  runs  through  woodland,  among 
Atragenes  and  trifoliate  Anemones.  Then 
mounting  higher,  it  comes  into  more  open  places, 
sunny  and  marshy,  where  for  the  first  time  this 
year  I  came  on  Gentiana  bavarica,  shining  among 
wide  stretches  of  Primula  farinosa.  Here  the 
path  ends  in  bog,  or,  at  least,  I  lost  sight 
of  it.  It  was  only  after  weariful  wander- 
ings up  and  down  that  I  at  last  struck  it 
again,  mounting  stiifly  over  a  shoulder  called  the 
Tre  Croci  di  Rimbianco.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  now  only  two  crosses — and  poor  speci- 
mens at  that. 

Here,  however,  the  ground  becomes  more  pro- 
mising to  the  collector.  For  now  we  are  in  the 
liigh  valley  between  the  Drei  Zinnen  and  the 
Cadinenspitze — wandering  along  the  stone  slope. 
At  the  ghastly,  ruinous  back  of  the  latter  moun- 
tain Rhodothamnus  abounds,  Papaver  rhreticum 
in  great  glory.  Iberidella  in  sheets  of  harmonious 
pink  among  the  coarsest  white  detritus,  and  the 
Saxifrages  CEesia  and  squarrosa  in  their  usual 
promiscuity. 

Thus  one  reaches  the  end  of  the  valley,  where 
it  is  closed  by  the  tiered  ranges  of  the  ridge 
that  connects  the  Drei  Zinnen  with  the  Cadinen- 
spitze. One  crosses  a  little  meadow  all  a  rosy 
fire  of  Silene  acaulis,  growing  in  mats  among  the 
grass ;  and  so,  over  stony  banks  bestarred  with 
Dryas,  one  mounts  arduously  towards  the  highest 
shingles  at  the  foot  of  the  Drei  Zinnen.  In  suc- 
cessive flights  the  ground  rises — stony  slope  and 
grassy  dell,  stony  slope  and  grassy  dell.  And 
the  grassy  dells  are  carpeted  with  Gentiana 
acaulis  in  magnificent  abundance — millions  of 
sapphire  trumpets,  far  finer  in  colour  than  the 
dingy  types  of  acaulis,  that  too  often  disappoint 
**\e  Alpinist.     And  so  one  continues  climbing. 

And,  in  the  last  level  below  the  ultimate  ridge, 
I  had  my  first  excitement  of  that  day.     This  was 


Primula  longiHora,  growing  in  its  thousands — 
the  first  time  in  my  life  that  I  had  ever  so  seen 
it.  In  cultivation^  perhaps,  the  plant  may  tend 
to  become  cabbagy  and  coarse,  but  here,  among 
the  fine,  short  grass,  waving  three  or  four  great 
flowers  at  the  most,  above  a  rosette  no  larger  than 
a  good  farinosa's,  longiflora  is  a  delicate  beauty 
indeed.  But,  alas  !  it  was  in  vain  that  among 
all  these  blos.soming  myriads,  I  looked  for  an 
albino. 

So  one  comes  out  on  the  ridge  itself  and  sud- 
denly sees — far  away  down  on  the  other  side — 
the  huge  stone  slopes  of  the  Drei  Zinnen,  and 
the  tiny  threads  of  great  rivers  flowing  amid  the 
indistinguishable  darkness  of  the  Pine  forests  be- 
low. The  ridge  is  all  of  loose  rubble  and  fine 
Dolomite  shingle,  lashed  by  the  wind  into  curi- 
ous, permament  ripples  such  as  are  left  on  sea 
sand  by  the  lapping  of  the  outgoing  tide.  It  is 
matted  and  held  together  by  sheets  and  yard- 
wide  carpets  of  Potentilla  nitida,  on  whose 
prostrate  groundwork  of  silver  foliage  there  now 
lie  crowded  a  glory  of  great  rose-pink  flowers. 
And  few  pink  tones  in  the  garden  have  quite 
as  warm  a  purity  as  these  of  this  Potentilla,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enhancing  argent  of  its 
leaves.  If  only  it  more  readily  displayed  its 
flowers  in  cultivation.  Here,  on  the  ridge,  it 
grows  in  the  shingle,  but  lower  down,  and  typic- 
ally, it  is  a  plant  of  hot  crevices.  And  it  is  by 
such  squeezing  in  rock  that  it  can  be  best  in- 
duced to  flower  under  cultivation  ;  the  same 
treatment  will  probably  answer  also  with  the 
rarer  P.  Valderia  of  similar  habit ;  both  are 
being  so  grown  now  in  chinks  of  my  cliff-garden. 
But  the  albino  nitida  is  a  freer  grower  and 
flowerer   in   ordinary  conditions  than   the    type. 

What  else  is  there  on  the  Drei  Zinnen  ridge? 
Gentiana  Clusii,  G.  verna.  and  G.  verna  Chiono- 
doxa  in  abundance.  This  last,  the  pure  albino  of 
verna,  I  had  not  sighted  for  some  years.  Then, 
of  course,  all  over  the  levels.  Edelweiss  grows  by 
the  million,  like  any  Daisy ;  you  trample  tufts  of 
it  at  every  step.  Higher  up,  on  the  huge  stark- 
red  precipice  of  the  mountain,  there  is  nothing, 
but  round  the  near  corner,  where  the  grassy  ridge 
falls  away  in  shelves  of  bare  shingle.  Anemone 
baldensis  abounds,  with  Ranunculus  Thora  and 
R  Segnieri.  This  last  seems  a  Dolomitic  form 
of  glacialis — very  lovely  in  a  tuft,  with  big  white 
flowers  over  fine  ferny  foliage.  But,  bright  and 
clean  as  it  is,  it  has  nothing  like  the  monumental 
solid  magnificence  of  glacialis,  as  you  see  it  under 
the  Schwarzhorn  or  the  Pir  Ot.  (I  have  never 
found  it  in  the  Dolomites — but  always  Seguieri 
taking  its  place.)  These,  v.'ith  Saussurea  alpina 
and  various  golden  Potentillas  are  the  staple  of 
that  slope.  I  round  the  cornrr  and  come  down 
on  a  broad,  white  shelf  of  rubble,  clayey  from  a 
little  spring.  At  first  glance  there  is  no  vegeta- 
tion here. 

At  the  second,  I  stand  still.  I  gasp  in  amaze- 
ment. I  yndel,  strangle-throatedly,  for  my  com- 
panion, higher  up  under  the  cliff,  to  hurry  down 
and  share  my  joy.  All  over  this  wet  tract  is 
growing  the  most  astounding  Buttercup  I  have 
ever  seen.  Huge,  Honorine-Joubert-like  blos- 
soms, snow-whit«,  marble-solid,  expand  over 
broad,  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  very  dark,  glossy 
green.  I  have  already  collected  Ranunculus  par- 
nassifolius  in  dry  earth  pans  on  Pir  Padella — a 
rare,  rather  insignificant  tuft.  It  takes  me  quite 
a  time  now  to  surmount  my  incredulity,  and 
realise  that  here  is  R.  parnassifolius  again, 
raised  to  a  higher  power,  raised  to  a  place  at  the 
head  of  all  Alpine  Buttercups.  Away  into  the 
background  sink  crenatus  and  glacialis  and 
alpestris.  And  here  parnassifolius  is  growing  in 
a  sodden  grey  clay,  perpetually  wet.  which  clogs 
fingers  and  trowel  alike,  and  weighs  such  tons 
that  it  all  has  to  be  washed  away  from  the 
bunched  white  roots,  waxy  and  fat  (with  their 
curious  root-stock  like  a  bitten  bulb),  before 
thn  plant  can  be  packed  for  export.  Of 
which  wet  clay  the  moral  probably  is  that  R. 
parnassifolius  will  best  thrive  here  (though  I 
won't  so  try  it)  in  a  sun-baked  ashpit,  on  the 
principal  of  Primivatarrestii — which,  difficult 
plant  of  sun-flogged  precioires.  is  now  proving 
sound  and  vigorous  in  shade,  in  heavily-manured 
soil,    in    the    damper    reaches    of    the    bog-slope. 

Ranunculus  Seguieri  is  growing  with  parnassi- 
folius, too;  in  all  its  bright  prettiness  it  clean 
disappears  by  the  side  of  that  other  tremendous 
refulgence.  It  takes  one  about  five  minutes  to 
realise  that  it  is  there  at  all.  and  it  seems  almost 
a  bathos  to  collect  it  after  the  other.  Ucglnahl 
Farrr.r. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


DENDROBIUM    AMABILE. 

Referring  to  the  exhaustive  note  under  Cal- 
lista  amabilis  Lour,  by  Dr.  F.  Kranzlin,  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  November  27,  1909.  p.  354, 
I  may  say  that  all  interested  in  Orchids  will  be 
grateful  to  Dr.  Kranzlin  for  the  very  plain  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  stated  the  case. 

After  careful  examination  of  the  now  famous 
specimen  in  the  Herbarium  of  the  Botanical  De- 
partment of  the  INIuseum  of  Natural  History  at 
South  Kensington.  I  have  no  doubt  about  its 
being  a  Dendrobium.  The  name  D.  amabile  will 
be  the  best  name  for  this  species,  which  I  hope 
will  soon  be  better  represented  in  gardens,  for  , 
when  in  bloom  it  must  be  a  rather  pretty  plant. 
When  one  considers  the  very  wide  range  in 
size,  form,  habit,  and  colour  of  the  members  of 
the  great  genus  Dendrobium,  the  species  in 
question  cannot  be  excluded. 

Fortunately,  in  this  case  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence has  saved  us  from  the  necessity  of  referring 
the  genus  Dendrobium  to  Callista.  a  change  which 
could  not  well  be  adopted  in  gardens  where  the 
name  Dendrobium  is  so  common.  In  the  rules 
of  nomenclature  passed  by  the  Vienna  Confer- 
ence  in   1905,    under   Section   15   it   is   stated : — 

"Each  natural  group  of  plants  can  bear  in  science  only 
one  valid  designation,  namely  the  oldest,  provided  that  it  is 
in  conformity  with  the  rules  of  Nomenclature  and  the  con- 
ditions laid  down  in  Articles  19  and  20  of  Section  2." 

Article  20  provides  : — 

"However,  to  avoid  disadvantageous  changes  in  the 
nomenclature  of  genera  by  the  strict  application  of  the 
rules  of  Nomenclature,  and  especially  of  the  princii'Ie  of 
priority  in  starting  from  1753,  the  rules  provide  a  list  of 
names  which  must  be  retained  in  all  cases.  These  names 
are  by  preference  those  which  have  come  into  general  use 
in  the  fifty  years  following  their  publication,  or  which 
have  been  used  in  monographs  and  important  floristio 
(floristiques)  works  up  to  the  year  1H90.  The  list  of  these 
names  forms  an  appendix  to  the  rule^  of  Nomenclature." 

In  the  Appendix  (p.  239)  we  find  under  : — 

"Nomina  conservanda. 

DeiiLirobiuni    Swartz  in  :    Nova  Acta  Upsal.  vi.  (1799)  et 
in  :  Vet.  akad.  Nya  Handl.  sxi    (laOO)  224. 
Nomina  rejicienda. 

Callista  Lour.    Fl.  Cochinch.     1790.    519. 
Ceraia  Lour.  ibid.     518." 

It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  time-honoured 
name  Dendrobium  need  not  be  superseded. 
Jainc6   0' linen. 


FOREIGN    CORRESPONDENCE. 


HYBRID  NEPENTHES. 

I  AM  sending  you  three  pitchers  of  Nepenthes 
hybrids  which  have  received  certificates  of  merit 
from  the  French  National  Horticultural  Society. 

The  three  hybrids,  but  particularly  N.  x 
remillyensis  and  N.  x  Sanglant  have  a  reddish 
colouring  which  comes  from  the  male  plant.  They 
were  raised  at  Remilly  three  years  ago  from  a 
cross  between  Nepenthes  Curtisii  superba,  fer- 
tilised by  the  pollen  of  Nepenthes  Northiana  pul- 
chra,  a  beautiful  variety  of  N.  Northiana.  The 
point  of  interest  is  that  most  of  the  seedlings 
have  greenish  pitchers,  whilst  few  are  reddish. 

The  brown  spotted,  greenish  pitchers  are  gene- 
rally of  a  clearer  shade  than  N.  Curtisii  superba 
or  N.  Northiana.  A  series  of  seedlings  raised 
about  the  same  time  and  obtained  from  N.  san- 
guinea  fertilised  by  N.  Northiana  pulchra  are  still 
quite  small,  and  the  pitchers  are  far  from 
attaining  their  ma.ximum  dimensions.  The  slow- 
ness with  which  the  seedlings  grow  is  very 
remarkable.  In  one  year  the  seedlings  of  N. 
Curtisii  superba  and  N.  Northiana  pulchra 
grew  to  a  larger  size  than  the  seedlings 
of  N.  sanguinea  and  N.  Northiana  pulchra 
are  even  now.  It  nuist  therefore  be  admitted 
that  the  female  plant  has  a  xt-ry  considerable  in- 
fluence in  the  vigour  and  the  rapidity  of  growth 
of  the  hybrids.  It  is  curious  to  add  tliat  for  the 
other  seedlings  it  has  been  shown  that  the  male 
plant  had  a  good  influence  on  the  vigour  of  tho 
seeds.  Seedlings  derived  from  a  cross  bi'tweeu 
N.  Curtisii  superba,  and  N.  Sir  Thiselton-Dyor 
have  never  been  raised  until  the  present.  Ger- 
mination of  seeds  from  tliis  cross  is  very  ditlicult, 
and  the  growth  afterwards  is  slow.  H.  Jarrij 
Vcslogc,  Paris,  France,  SO,  BouU.  Ilaussmann, 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*A  Historic  Volume. 

We  have  pleasure  in  welcoming  awork  which, 
for  its  historic  associations,  as  well  as  for  its 
intrinsic  worth,  is  of  no  ordinary  interest.  In 
1751  Jean  B&rgeret,  a  distinguished  botanist, 
commenced  tha  publication  of  the  Flore  des 
Ba-sses-Pi/renees.  Nearly  50  years  after,  his  son, 
who,  like  Jean,  was  both  doctor  and  botanist, 
published  a  revised  and  extended  flora.  Now,  in 
1909.  Gaston  Bergeret,  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
original  author,  has  carried  out  a  long-cherished 
idea  by  publishing  the  whole  of  the  original  Flore 
which  Jean  did  not  live  to  see  issue  from  the 
press.  Though  the  author  of  this  latest  edition 
disclaims  modestly  the  title  of  botanist,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  inherited  the  scientific  gifts  of 
his  ancestors,  and  that  he  has  real  knowledge  of 
the  plants  of  the  Pyrenean  region. 

Gaston  Bergeret  has  chosen,  and  rightly,  in 
our  opinion,  to  leave  intact  the  old  Linnean 
system  which  Jean  used  in  the  first  edition. 
Thus,  for  this  reason,  and  because  of  the  many 
notes  on  the  medicinal  value  of  the  plants,  the 
work  has  a  unique  and  old-world  character  which 
gives  it  a  peculiar  charm. 

The  preface,  which  deals  with  things  in  gen- 
eral, with  ideas  on  the  nature  of  existence  of  man 
as  well  as  plants,  stands,  by  its  leisured  tone,  in 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  business-like  directness 
of  the  modern  text-book.  It  shows,  moreover,  a 
glimpse  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  a  bygone  race 
of  men  who  were,  it  must  be  confessed,  bj-  no 
means  inferior  in  scholarship  and  knowledge  to 
men  of  modern  times. 

Though  the  volume  is  far  too  large  for  the 
traveller,  and  though,  maybe,  it  offers  more  in- 
formation of  a  discursive  kind  than  the  busy 
man  of  the  present  day  cares  to  receive,  yet 
those  with  a  sense  for  history  and  for  whom  the 
past  is  sacred  and  living,  will  find  in  the  study 
of  this  volume  much  enjoyment  and  profit.  The 
labour  which  Gaston  Bergeret  has  expended  in 
the  preparation  of  the  work  is  labour  well  spent, 
for  he  has  preserved  a  monument  to  the  memory 
of  a  distinguished  man,  and  has  proved,  by  the 
dcvotedness  widi  which  he  has  discharged  his 
filial  task,  that  the  race  of  philosophers  for  which 
the  18th  century  is  so  justly  famous  has  not 
become  extinct,  despite  the  hustle  and  hurry  of 
a  later,  commercial  age. 

*  Fruit-Culture   in  Japan. 

The  astounding  appearance  of  Japan  in  the 
front  rank  of  nations  and  her  strenuous  efforts 
to  encourage  industrial  activity  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  features  of  modern  history. 

That  horticultural  interests  are  not  being  neg- 
lected is  proved  by  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Ikeda, 
which  sums  up  the  present  position  of  Japanese 
fruit-culture  in  a  succinct  and  interesting  manner. 
The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the  status  of 
the  industry  in  ancient  times,  and  shows 
how  small  a  part  fresh  fruit  has  played  in 
Japanese  diet.  Thus,  even  at  the  present  day, 
fruit  is  regarded  more  as  a  sweetmeat  than  a 
necessity.  Several  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  the  geology  and  meteorology  of 
the  country,  and  the  reader  is  reminded  very  for- 
cibly of  the  immense  variation  in  temperature 
and  rainfall  within  the  kingdom.  The  author 
lays  special  stress  on  the  moisture  of  the  atmo- 
sphere over  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  consequent  rapid  growth  of  all  fungal  pests. 

*  It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  Japanese  Quince, 
Cydonia  japonica,  is  called  Alarumero,  and  that 
this  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same 
Portuguese  word,  the  fruit  having  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Portuguese  sailors  from  Cambodia 
in  1634.    The  Kahkis.  or  Date  Plums,  are  treated 

»  Flore  des  Basses- Pyr^n^iS,  Nouvelle  L'dition,  complete, 
publire  avec  une  preface  et  des  Notes  per  Gaston  Bergeret. 
J.  Emperanger,  Pau.     1909.     20  francs. 

•  The  Fruit  Culture  in  Japan,  by  T.  Ikeda,  Seibido,  Tokyo, 
Japan.    (London:  W.  Wesley  &  Son.) 


in  some  detail,  about  800  varieties  being  said  to 
exist  at  the  present  day.  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines, both  local  forms  and  introduced  varieties, 
are  largely  cultivated  in  all  parts  of  Japan. 
Plums  are  produced  in  large  quantities,  one  vil- 
lage marketing  690  tons,  which  sold  for  £4,000. 

Specially  interesting  are  the  particular  methods 
of  culture  which  are  detailed,  many  of  them 
being  of  great  antiquity.  The  system  of  grow- 
ing fruits  on  a  kind  of  pergola  is  largely  prac- 
tised, for  the  accessibility  of  the  fruit  and  pro- 
tection from  sudden  storms  render  this  method 
very  suitable  for  growing  the  choicer  Pears,  &c. 
An  example  of  this  system,  called  Tanazukuri, 
upwards  of  a  hundred  years  old,  is  said  to  exist 
near  Tokyo. 

An  interesting  cultural  practice  is  that  of 
watering  Plums  with  saline  water  as  a  preventive 
of  fruit-casting.  Packets  of  salt  are  often  buried 
near  the  trees,  and  the  author  suggests  that  it 
may  be  that  the  salt  acts  osmotically,  and  thus 
creates  a  condition  of  dryne.ss  in  the  roots, 
which  is  known  to  prevent  premature  dropping 
of  the  fruit.  Oblique  cuts  are  also  made  oivthe 
bark  to  check  a  superabundant  flow  of  sap  when 
fruit  is   ripening. 

There  are  many  similar  points  which  are  ex- 
tremely suggestive,  but  we  must  refer  the  reader 
t3  the  work  itself,  which  is  well  worthy  of  study 
by  all  who  are  interested  in  fruit-culture. 

*  The  Principles  of  Agriculture. 

This  work  opens  with  the  following  sentences : 
■'  Agriculture  desen'es  to  be  definitely  outlined. 
What  is  agriculture?  We  answer  the  question 
with  a  view  to  show  what  constitutes  agriculture. 
It  is  not  a  science,  for  this  statement  is  mislead- 
ing. A  science  is  an  exact  knowledge,  like 
mathematics  or  botany.  Agriculture  does  not 
belong  either  to  the  fixed  or  mixed  sciences.  It 
is  a  pursuit,  an  occupation.  It  does  not  centre 
round  mysterious  processes,  but  round  the  pro- 
fitability of  it." 

Soil  "  is  a  loose,  round  material  usually  pre- 
sent on  or  under  all  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth." 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  somewhat  con- 
fused language  did  not  inspire  us  with  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  puthor  to  act  as  agricultural 
guide  to  the  schoolmaster,  young  farmer,  or 
student.  What  is  in  many  respects  a  worthy 
attempt  at  the  production  of  a  text-book  on  the 
"  Principles  of  Agriculture  "  is  very  materially 
reduced  in  value  for  educational  purposes  by  the 
obscure  language  used  and  the  lack  of  order  in 
presenting  the  facts  and  subject-matter  with 
which  the  volume  deals. 

The  first  five  chapters  are  concerned  with  the 
nature  and  origin  of  the  soil,  its  cultivation  and 
drainage.  A  satisfactory  account  is  given  of  the 
weathering  processes  at  work  on  the  soil,  the 
external  indications  of  its  fertility,  and  its  chief 
chemical  and  physical  properties.  The  various 
implements  used  in  cultivating  the  soil  are  also 
well  illustrated,  and  a  useful  resume  is  given 
of  the  principles  and  practice  of  drainage. 

Three  chapters  follow  upon  the  nature  and  use 
of  fertilisers,  and  these  are  succeeded  by  three 
upon  "  Plant  Life  "  and  the  crops  of  the  farm, 
which  are  too  concise  to  be  of  much  value.  The 
latter  criticism  also  applies  to  the  three  final 
chapters,  which  refer  to  the  feeding  of  live  stock 
and  the  dairy  industry. 

The  book  contains  a  large  amount  of  undi- 
gested information,  most  of  which  is  accurate 
enough,  but  the  author  has  attempted  to  crowd 
too  niucii  into  too  small  a  space. 

The  usual  want  of  balance  in  treatises  on  the 
*'  Principles  of  Agriculture  "  is  conspicuous 
here:  the  soil  gets  too  much  consideration,  the 
plant  and  animal  being  correspondingly 
neglected. 

*  A  text-book  for  Lecturers  on  Agriculture,  &c.,  by  James 
McCutchen,  F.C.S.  (Edinburgh:  E.  &  S.  Livingstone.) 
1909.    Price  3s.  6d.  net. 


Possibly,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  improvement 
may  be  made  in  the  work.  The  statement  on 
p.  27  that  good  soil  contains  15  per  cent,  of  p.ios- 
phoric  acid,  and  the  extraordmary  chemical  equa- 
tion on  p.  92  should  be  corrected,  as  well  as  the 
statement  on  p.  76  that  "  the  composition  of 
bones  is  put  chemically  in  the  formula  Cag  Pq  Og. 

It  might  also  be  advisable  to  alter  the  English 
of  such  a  sentence  as  this:  "  Farmyard  manure 
owes  its  value  to  a  large  number  of  considera- 
tions "  {p.  68). 


FLORISTS'   FLOWERS. 


NEW  DECORATIVE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Having  visited  several  of  the  leading  Chrysan- 
themum shows  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
I  have  made  a  note  on  the  best  of  the  newer 
varieties  that  have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  term  "  decorative  "  is  capable  of  a  wide 
definition,  and,  although  all  varieties  may 
strictly  be  brought  under  that  heading,  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  those  that  are  specially 
adapted  for  this  purpose  by  reason  of 
their  colour,  form,  freedom  of  flowering 
and  dwarfness  of  growth.  They  include 
several  of  the  Japanese  type,  which,  though  new, 
are  not  large  enough  to  rank  among  the  ordinary, 
exhibition  varieties. 

Keith  Luxford  is  crimson  amaranth  in  colour, 
with  rather  short,  narrow  florets,  yet  a  bold- 
looking  flower  with  a  dwarf  habit  of  growth. 
David  Ingamells  is  a  typical,  decorative,  market 
variety,  producing  six  to  eight  blooms  on  each 
shoot.  The  height  does  not  exceed  2  feet  6  inches. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  deep,  rich  yellow. 
The  variety  named  after  Sir  Frank  Crisp  has 
short  florets  of  a  dull,  yet  deep,  red  colour.  Les- 
lie ^Morrison,  although  not  actually  new,  has  not 
been  seen  much  until  the  present  season.  Al- 
though this  is  a  good  exhibition  variety,  it  is 
equally  good  for  decorative  purposes.  The  colour 
is  rich,  rosy  crimson,  and  the  florets  are  stiff 
and  broad.  Phosphorescence  is  a  variety  of  terra- 
cotta red  shade,  the  florets,  not  too  closely  set, 
make  an  elegant  bloom.  It  is  especially  good 
grow^n  as  sprays.  The  variety  JMrs.  R.  Luxford 
grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  with  good  foliage. 
The  flowers  have  drooping  florets  that  twist  at 
the  point.  The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Wagstaff  Smith 
are  produced  in  clusters.  The  colour  is  chrome- 
yellow.  Felton's  Favourite  is  not  quite  new, 
but  deserves  to  be  better  known.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  of  the  newer,  white-flowered  varieties, 
having  a  stiff  habit  of  growth. 

The  above  varieties  belong  to  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion;  those  named  below  are  single  flowered. 

Leo  has  narrow,  drooping  florets,  coloured  a 
rich,  dark  red,  with  a  golden  ring  next  to  the 
disc.  It  is  a  very  effective  bloss:>ra.  J.  H. 
Greswold  Williams  is  in  colour  a  rich  yellow. 
The  blooms  are  large.  Mensa  is  a  pure  white 
variety  of  good  form.  Pictor,  a  pale  blush-pink 
variety,  is  good  either  grown  disbudded  or  in 
sprays.  Arcturus  is  a  velvety-crimson  flower  and 
very  circular  in  form;  the  plant  is  of  dwarf 
habit  of  growth.  Leo  is  a  shade  of  bright  chest- 
nut with  a  golden  centre.  Hilda  Law-rence  is  a 
pretty  variety  of  rose-pink  shade.  Sylvia  Slade, 
amaranth,  has  a  white  ring  around  the  disc. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  effective  of  the  section. 
Nellie  Riding  is  a  rather  short-petalled  variety  of 
a  rich,  terracotta  red.  Robert  Thorp  is  a  large 
white  flower,  with  a  deep  yellow  disc  and  Narcis- 
sus, a  small,  rich  yellow  flower.  Miss  Jlary 
Pope,  a  pale  pink  variety,  is  especially  good 
when  the  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters.  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Pulling  has  rose-pink,  narrow  florets  which 
widen,  at  the  tip ;  the  disc  is  deep  yellow. 
Canary  Bird  is  a  very  pleasing  yellow  variety. 
F.    Moli/ncux 
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THE    VERATRUMS. 

The  Veratrums,  known  popularly  as  the 
'•  False  Hellebores,"  have  an  extremely  wide 
range,  extending  through  Europe,  North  and 
Eastern  Asia,  and  North  America.  Some  15 
species  have  been  recognised,  but  so  many  of 
them  are  similar  in  habit  and  appearance  that  it 
is  doubtful  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen  suffi- 
ciently distinct  to  warrant  specific  rank.  They  are 
all  herbaceous  perennials ;  several  of  them  have  a 
stately  habit  and  hand.-ome  foliage.  The  larger- 
habited  species  form  admirable  subjects  for  the 


having  been  grown  since  1548.  There  are 
several  forms  which  differ  slightly  from  the  type, 
and  are  spread  over  Europe,  Northern  Asia 
and  North  America.  One  knovra  under  the 
varietal  name  of  Lobelianum  has  almost  green 
flowers,  and  narrower  segments  to  the  perianth 
than  the  type. 

V.  CALiFOHNicuM. — This  species  (see  fig-  174) 
is  tlie  best  garden  plant  in  the  genus.  Under 
favourable  conditions,  it  grows  to  a  height  of 
8  feet  or  more,  and  bears  large  panicles  of  ivory- 
white  flowers  in  .July.  Its  habitat  is  North- 
western America,  and  one  district  where  it  is 
found  is  the  Sequoia  region.  Plants  of  this 
species  were  first  received  at  Kew  in  1895  from 


[f'hotfil^raph  by  \V,  IrvUig, 
Fig.    174. — VERATRUM    CALIFORNICUM    FLOWERING    AT    KEW. 


wild  garden,  or  for  planting  in  groups  in  open 
woods.  They  grow  best  in  rich,  heavy  soil  that 
has  been  deeply  cultivated,  and  they  prefer  a 
somewhat  damp,  sheltered,  and  partially-shaded 
position.  Although  they  can  be  transplanted, 
Veratrums  are  best  left  alone  when  well  estab 
lished.  The  following  are  the  best  of  those  in 
cultivation  : — 

V.  ALBUM. — This  is  known  as  the  "  White 
Hellebore."  The  plant  grows  from  4  to  5  feet 
high,  and  is  extremely  variable  in  habit.  The 
colour  of  its  flowers  varies  from  pure  white  to 
almost  green.     It  is  the  oldest  cultivated  species. 


Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  of  Baden-Baden,  and  they 
have  since  flowered  annually.  The  plant  ripened 
its  seeds  at  Kew  for  the  first  time  last  year,  but 
only  a  few  seeds  germinated,  although  they  were 
sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  V.  californicum  is  closely 
allied  to  V.  album,  but  is  much  larger  in  all  its 
parts. 

V.  Maackii. — This  Siberian  species  has  slen- 
der stems  about  2  feet  high,  and  long,  narrow 
leaves.  The  flowers  are  dark  purple  in  colour, 
and  are  borne  in  loose  panicles  in  summer. 
The  species  was  introduced  to  this  country 
in  1883. 


V.  NIGRUM. — This  species  has  been  in  cultiva- 
tion nearly  as  long  as  V.  album.  The  plant 
grows  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  and  develops  leaves 
1  foot  long  and  8  inches  broad.  The  flowers, 
like  those  oi  V.  JIaackii,  are  of  a  blackish- 
]iurple  colour,  and  are  borne  in  dense  panicles, 
the  flowering  period  being  June.  It  is  a  native 
of  Central  Europe. 

v.  viviDE. — A  North  American  plant  which 
has  been  grown  in  gardens  since  1742.  It  pro- 
duces greenish  flowers,  and  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  a  form  of  V.  album.  The  popular 
name  is  "  Indian  Poke." 

Although  the  Veratrums  do  not  seed  freely, 
they  are  all  easily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots  in  autumn  or  spring.      11'.   /. 


PODOCARPUS  TOTARA  OR  P.  TOTARRA  ? 

In  the  latest  monograph  of  the  Taxaceje 
(Engler's  Das  Pfiatizenreich,  vol.  iv.,  5,  p.  84). 
Dr.  R.  Pilger  substitutes  the  specific  name 
totarra  for  the  universally-accepted  totara,  citing 
Allan  Cunningham  as  the  author  in  the  Annals 
of  Natural  History,  vol.  i.,  1838,  p.  212.  He 
explains  this  change  in  the  following  words: 
"  Descriptio  speciei  primum  dedit  A.  Cunn.  I.e. 
^Cl.  Don  ne  nonien  quidem  scientificum  specie! 
dedit,  sed  in  editone  ultima  operis  Lambert, 
Genus  Pinus,  espitolje  cl.  Bennett  publicatEe  sunt 
in  quibus  species  verbis  sequentibus  designatur"  : 
it  is  an  unpublished  species  of  Podocarpus,  called 
by  the  natives  totara.  Had  Dr.  Pilger  but  cast 
an  eye  over  the  next  page  of  the  book  from 
which  he  quotes  it  would  have  lighted  upon  D. 
Dun's  definition  of  Podocarpus  totara,  which 
runs:  "  Foliis  undique  versis  lineari-lanceolatis 
nuicronatis  subtus  glaucis."  Don  erroneously 
cites  Dacrydiuni  taxifolium  Solander,  Mscpt., 
as  a  synonym,  which  made  it  appear  that  Banks 
was  the  discoverer  and  first  collector  of  this 
notable   tree    in    1769. 

Under  "  Podocarpus  totarra,"  in  A.  Cunning- 
ham's T'VonB  Iiisularum  Noirr  Zealandkc  Prce- 
cvrsor,  in  the  Annaif!  of  Natural  Hititory,  as 
cited  above,  D.  Don's  brief  Latin  diagnosis  is 
repeated,  and  the  source  indicated.  It  is  true 
that  Cunniugham  spells  the  name  with  two 
"  r's,"  but  that  was  probably  a  slip,  for  almost 
all  other  writers  on  the  flora  of  New  Zealand 
consulted  employ  only  one  "  r." 

In  Hooker's  London  Journal  of  Botany,  vol. 
i.,  1842,  p.  572,  t.  19,  the  name  is  Totara  in  the 
letterpress  and  Totarra  on  the  plate,  which,  by 
thr>  way,  is  an  excellent  one. 

In  the  foregoing  note  the  initial  letter  of  the 
specific  name  has  been  repeated  as  it  stands  in 
the  various  works  quoted;  but,  according  to  tho 
now  generally  adopted  Vienna  rules,  it  should 
be  written  totara. 

There  is  yet  one  other  point  in  this  connection 
which  ought  to  be  definitely  settled,  and  that  is 
the  authorship  of  the  combination  Podocarpus 
totara.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  particu- 
lars here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  some  subse- 
quent writers  attribute  it  to  A.  Cunningham, 
whilst  others  give  it  to  D.  Don,  and  in  the  Index 
Kewensls  it  stands  as  Podocarpus  Totara,  G. 
Benn.,  ex  D.  Don.  As  to  the  first,  Cunningham 
himself  cites  Don  as  the  author.  As  to  i\\^^> 
second,  some  explanation  is  necessary.  G.  Ben- 
nett contributed  to  the  last  edition  of  Lambert's 
Genus  Pinus  some  "  Observations  on  tho 
Coniferous  Trees  of  New  Zealand."  Following 
these  observations,  at  the  end  of  which  Bennett's 
signature  appears,  but  cut  off  by  a  cross  line,  are 
brief  Latin  diagnoses  of  some  of  tlie  trees  in  ques- 
tion. Now,  D.  Don  was  the  general  editor  and 
author  of  the  descriptions  throughout  the  work, 
and  all  tlic  evidence  seems  in  favour  of  retainin-^ 
tlie  combination  as  Podocarpus  totara,  D.  Don. 
ir.    Ihfttnij   Ilrm^lcy. 
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NOTES  ON  LILIES. 

In  a  recent  issue  reference  was  made  by  a 
correspondent  to  the  lax  habit  exhibited  by  L. 
Henry  i  in  cultivation,  and  Dr.  Henry  was 
-quoted  as  having  observed  the  peculiarity  in  the 
wild  plant,  which  he  first  found  growing  near 
Ichang.  He  has  put  it  on  record  that  he  never 
saw  this  Lily  in  a  wild  state  more  than  3  to 
4  feet  high,  and  with  four  or  five  flowers,  and  as 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  see  it  in  gardens 
-.8  to  9  feet  high,  and  bearing  14  or  15  blooms,  it 
might  reasonably  be  supposed  that,  in  the  extra- 
ordinary vigour  induced  by  high  cultivation,  the 
"  lazy  "  habit  would  be  modified,  if,  indeed,  it 
did  not  entirely  disappear. 

The  contrary,  however,  appears  to  be  the  case, 
for,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  in  the 
stronger-growing  specimens  that  the  peculiarity 
under  notice  is  the  more  pronounced. 

In  casting  about  for  some  explanation  of  the 
almost  prostrate  habit  of  this  Lily,  a  peculiarity 
which  is  not  shared  to  anything  like  the  same  de- 
gree by  other  members  of  the  genus,  one  is  almost 
driven  to  conclude  that  it  is  an  inherited  ten- 
dency, probably  due  to  the  fact,  as  recorded  by 
Dr.  Henry,  that  the  wild  Lily  grows  on  the  walls 
and  slopes  of  precipitous  places  where,  presum- 
ably, there  is  very  little  in  the  way  of  support 
for  the  stems. 

In  many  Eastern  Lilies,  the  result  of  high 
cultivation  is  often  to  produce  an  exaggerated 
head  of  flowers,  which  the  stem  is  unable  to  carry, 
therefore  the  stem  collapses  unless  supported  in 
some  way.  Not  so.  however,  with  L.  Henryi,  the 
long,  tapering  stem  of  which  is  so  supple  that,  no 
matter  how  heavily-laden  it  may  be  with  flowers, 
nor  how  strongly  winds  may  blow,  it  does  not 
seem  to  break.  Unsupported  plants  may  be  seen 
in  which  the  stems,  measuring  8  feet  long,  hang 
■over  to  such  a  degree  that  the  blooms  are  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  the  ground.  Whether  these  tali- 
growing  specimens  should  be  supported  or 
allowed  to  fall  about  over  shrubs  as  they  please 
is  a  matter  of  taste  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 
-to  enter. 

If,  in  point  of  fact,  the  prostrate  habit  is 
inherited,  it  wiU  be  interesting  to  see  if  the  plant 
adapts  itself  to  altered  circumstances  and  throws 
off  the  laxness  in  cultivation  ;  no  doubt  the  pro- 
cess, if  it  takes  place  at  all,  will  be  so  slow  as  to 
be  hardly  noticeable. 

An  unusual  point  about  the  Lily  in  cultivation 
is  the  precocity  of  the  offsets,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  such  numbers,  and  bulblets  removed 
from  the  parent  bulb  in  the  autumn  of  one  year 
will  quite  commonly  produce  a  flower  or  two  the 
following  year,  by  which  time  the  bulbs,  when 
suitably  grown,  will  be  found  to  be  as  large  as 
a  hen's  egg.  In  congenial  surroundings,  the  size 
rapidly  increases,  till,  in  the  fifth  year,  one  finds 
an  enormous  bulb,  as  much  a.^  5  inches  across, 
and  in  shape  not  unlike  a  huge  Globe  Artichoke. 
Those  who  have  only  handled  the  bulbs  in  a  dry 
or  dirty  condition  can  have  but  a  faint  idea  what 
a  beautiful  thing  a  well-grown  bulb  of  L.  Henryi 
is  when  freshly  lifted  and  washed  clean;  sym- 
metrical in  shape,  the  large  scales,  like  those  of 
L.  sulphureum,  are  a  fine,  deep,  plum  colour  at 
the  tips,  the  ruddy  hue  gradually  shading  off  till, 
-at  the  base  of  the  bulb,  it  gives  pla^'e  to  a  warm, 
flesh  colour,  thickly  spotted,  and  like  nothing  so 
jnuch  as  the  belly  of  a  mountain  trout. 

The  very  large  bulbs  are  not  infrequently  in- 
-cluded  in  dealers'  catalogues,  but  are  hardly 
worth  buying,  as  they  cannot  conveniently  be 
lifted  without  breaking  the  mass  of  long,  fleshy 
roots,  with  the  result  that,  if  moved,  the  Lily 
usually  "  sulks  "  for  a  season  (as  do  old  bulbs 
L.  Szovitsianum  and  other  sorts  under  similar 
■circumstances),  and.  as  a  rule,  will  be  caught  up 
m  growth  by  a  younger  bulb. 

The  cultivation  of  this  very  robust  Lily  does 
not  seem  to  present  any  particular  difficulty. 
Tn  common  with  all  the  later-flowering  species. 


the  plant  appears  to  appreciate  as  much  sun  uS 
it  can  get  in  the  ordinary  way,  and,  though 
doing  well  in  divers  soils  and  under  varying 
conditions,  thrives  best,  a-s  far  as  one  can  judge, 
when  planted  about  a  foot  down  in  a  deep,  cool, 
loose,  leafy  soil,  having  in  it  a  large  proportion 
of  coarse  grit.  The  absence  or  presence  of  lime 
in  moderatns  quantities  in  the  ground  does  not, 
apparently,  make  any  difference  to  the  plant, 
which,  however,  may  often  be  observed  to  fail 
in   light,  sandy  soils. 

There  is  little  doubt  that,  like  many  sorts, 
this  Lily  takes  kindW  to  heavy  feeding,  and 
that  is  probably  the  reason  why  it  grows  so 
well  in  rich.  open,  leafy  soil,  wit'h  manure  some 
way  under  the  roots,  which,  in  the  older  bulbs, 
often  travel  as  much  as  3  feet  in  search,  no 
doubt,   of  food   and  moisture. 

L.  Henryi  seldom  seems  to  ripen  seed  when 
grown  in  the  open  in  this  country ;  but  as  the 
flowering  season  is  so  late  in  the  year,  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  in  this,  and,  in  any  case, 
the  point  is  not  of  importance  as  far  as  reproduc- 
tion is  concerned,  since  bulbs  and  offsets 
arc  produced  in  wholesale  fashion  by  healthy 
bulbs,  and  propagation  by  scales  is  easily 
managed. 

Notwithstanding  the  vigorous  growth  of  the 
plant,  the  foliage  falls  an  easy  prey  to  that  curse 
of  the  Lily  grower,  Botrytis  cinerea,  though, 
unlike  those  of  L.  candidum,  L.  testaceum,  and 
L  croceum,  the  bulb  appears  to  remain  un- 
affected. A  curious  point  about  the  disease  in 
connection  with  this  Lily  is  that  the  upper 
leaves  seem  invariably  to  be  attacked  first,  so 
that  the  miscnief  travels  down  the  stem  and  not 
up.  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  kinds. 
Taken  in  time,  the  progress  of  the  disease  can 
be  arrested ;  but,  if  left  too  late,  the  st«m  should 
be  cut  down  and  every  bit  burnt. 

Naturally  rather  late  in  making  an  appear- 
ance, once  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
growth  is  extraordinarily  rapid,  and  will  often 
average  6  inches  a  week  for  the  first  month  or 
so.  When  the  ruddy  "  points  "  first  push 
through  the  earth,  the  stem  is  sheathed  in  the 
most  beautifully  symmetrical  way  by  the  narrow 
leaves,  which  fall  back  as  soon  as  the  plant  is  a 
few  inches  out  of  the  ground,  and  when  their 
protecting  covering  is  no  longer  needed  by  the 
voung  shoot.     A. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUITS  UNDER  GLASS. 

By  E.  Habbiss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Early  pot  vines. — The  buds  on  vines  started 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month  are  now  on  the 
move,  and  it  will  be  advisable  to  increase  the 
atmospheric  temperature  of  the  house  5*^.  As 
soon  as  it  can  be  seen  that  all  the  buds  are 
breaking  freely  and  evenly,  the  rods  must  be 
taken  fiom  their  present  horizontal  position  and 
secured  more  or  less  upright  to  the  trellis, 
where  they  will  remain  for  the  season.  Ex- 
treme care  is  still  necessary  in  applying  water  to 
the  roots,  for  any  excessive  watering  would  be 
very  injurious.  Each  time  a  plant  is  watered  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  fill  the  pot  wiih  water  twice,  so  that 
the  cultivator  may  be  sure  that  the  roots  are 
thoroughly  moistened.  The  wat«r  should  be  first 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  house.  If  the 
heat  of  the  plunging  material  falls  below  70°,  mix 
a  little  fresh  litter  with  it,  but  use  only  litter 
that  has  been  prepared  by  frequent  turnings. 
Continue  to  syringe  the  vines  until  the  shoots 
are  about  an  inch  long,  but  not  afterwards.  The 
atmosphere  must  be  maintained  moist  afterwards 
by  frequently  damping  all  the  available  surfaces 
in  the  house. 

Earh/  Fiijs  in  pots. — Trees  which  were  started 
last  month  may  now  be  plunged  in  a  moderately 
warm  hot-bed.  The  atmospheric  temperature 
may  be  raised  to  55°  at  night,  allowing  it  to  rise 
to  60°  or  65°  during  the  day.  Great  care  in 
watering,  firing,  and  ventilation  must  be  prac- 
tised, especially  until  the  trees  are  actively 
growing. 


Early  FUj  trees  iji  borders. — The  earliest  per- 
manent Fig  trees  may  now  be  pruned  and  cleaned 
and  thus  made  ready  for  starting,  'xhe  time  of 
closing  the  house  will  be  determined  by  the  date 
at  which  it  is  desired  to  have  ripe  fruits.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  about  five  months  is  necessary  for 
this  purpose.  If  the  trees  were  given  proper  atten- 
tion during  the  growing  season  in  the  matter  of 
stopping  and  regulating  the  shoots,  there  will  be 
little  pruning  to  be  done  now.  Look  carefully  over 
the  trees  and  cut  out  as  many  as  can  be  spared 
of  the  old  branches  wdiich  are  bearing  but  little 
fruiting  wood.  Their  removal  will  make  room 
for  newer  and  more  fruitful  wood,  which  will  im- 
prove the  appearance  and  productiveness  of  the 
trees.  It  is  best  to  remove  all  suckers  unless 
some  are  necessary  for  furnishing  the  base  of 
old  trees  which  would  otherwise  be  bare  of  any 
young  growths.  Mealy  bug  and  red  spider  are 
special  enemies  of  the  Fig,  and  unless  care  is 
taken  every  season  to  cleanse  the  trees  whilst 
dormant,  they  will  occasion  considerable  trouble 
during  the  growing  season.  Wash  the  roof  of 
the  house  and  trellis  thoroughly,  then  cleanse 
every  portion  of  the  trees  with  a  strong  solution 
of  soft  soap  and  sulphur.  If  the  trees  were  very 
dirty  last  season,  it  will  be  advisable  to  repeat 
this  operation  later.  Take  away  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  surface  soil,  and  in  its  place  supply 
a  good  top-dressing  of  fresh  loam  with  a  mixture 
of  old  mortar  rubble.  If  the  trees  appear  to  be 
in  need  of  manure,  some  crushed  bones  may  also 
be  included  in  this  top-dressing. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Baktlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall, 

NepFjifhcs. — Although  these  plants  must  have 
a  reduced  supply  of  water  during  the  winter 
months,  at  no  time  must  the  roots  be  allowed  to 
become  quite  dry.  On  fine  days,  the  baskets  in 
which  the  plants  are  growing  should  be  syringed 
to  maintain  the  roots  in  a  moderately-moist  con- 
dition, but,  in  addition,  it  is  necessary  to  im- 
merse the  receptacles  occasionally  in  warm  water 
to  prevent  the  soil  in  the  centre  becoming  ex- 
cessively dry.  At  this  season  an  atmospheric 
temperature  of  65°  will  be  ample,  and  a  little 
air,  admitted  on  fine  days,  will  assist  in  keeping 
the  plants  dormant. 

Lily  of  the  Valhy. — For  some  time  to  come 
fresh  crowns  will  take  the  place  of  the  retarded 
roots  for  forcing  purposes.  As  soon  as  they  are 
obtained,  the  crowns  should  be  potted,  and  the 
pots  plunged  to  their  rims  out-of-doors;  a  layer 
of  fresh  moss  placed  over  the  crowns  will  serve 
to  keep  them  fresh.  Introduce  batches  into  the 
forcing  house  as  frequently  as  necessary,  afford- 
ing them  a  bottom  heat  of  about  85°.  The  sur- 
face moss  must  be  kept  moist.  Under  these  con- 
ditions flowers  may  be  expected  in  about  six 
weeks. 

Chrysanthemums. — To  obtain  large  flowers,  it 
is  necessary  to  insert  cuttings  of  many  of  the 
exhibition  varieties  soon,  but  those  plants 
to  yield  useful  flowers  for  decorative  pur- 
poses may  well  be  left  for  fully  another  month. 
Where  large-flowered  plants  are  required  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  a  shallow  frame  should  be 
placed  on  the  staging  of  a  house  in  which  the 
atmospheric  temperature  is  about  50°.  A  smaller 
number  of  plants  may  easily  be  raised  under  a 
handlight  or  in  a  box  covered  with  a  sheet  of 
glass.  Whichever  method  is  adopted,  the  pots 
should  be  stood  on  a  layer  of  clean  ashes  to 
ensure  perfect  drainage.  After  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  apply  a  watering  and  allow  the  pots  to 
drain  before  placing  them  in  the  frame.  The 
glass  covering  should  be  removed  for  fully  an 
hour  each  morning  to  dispel  superfluous  mois- 
ture, which  is  a  common  cause  of  "  damping 
off."  If  the  glass  has  not  dried  during  this  time, 
wipe  off  the  condensed  moisture  before  replac- 
ing it.  If  they  are  properly  prepared  and  care- 
fully inserted,  the  occasional  flagging  of  the  cut- 
tings reed  cause  no  alarm.  In  any  case,  do  not 
coddle  them  or  spray  the  foliage  frequently,  for 
this  would  force  the  cuttings  into  premature 
growth  and  result  in  hollow  stems,  and,  if  cut- 
tings so  treated  do  eventually  produce  roots,  they 
will  fail  to  make  satisfactory  plants.  Now  that 
good  single-flowered  Chrysanthemums  can  be 
raised  from  seed  sown  each  spring,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  many  of  the  mop-headed  varieties, 
which  have  no  real  beauty  or  decorative  value, 
will  disappear  from  cultivation.  But  whilst 
they  are  in  demand,  gardeners  must  grow  them. 
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THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  Whitk,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawhence, 
Bart.,  Buifuril,  Surrey. 

Zi/(/02)eta?u/ii. — Most  Zygopetalums  are  now 
growing  freely,  and  wiU  require  copious  water- 
ings at  the  roots  as  each,  plant  becomes  dry. 
Z.  Mackayi  produces  its  slrong  flower-spikes 
at  this  season  and  will  need  extra  water 
until  the  flowers  are  open.  When  the  flowering 
is  passed,  the  plant  may  be  repotted.  It  is  a 
free-rooting  species  and  requires  plenty  of  pot 
room  and  a  good  depth  of  compost.  The  pots 
should,  therefore,  be  filled  only  to  about  a  quar- 
ter of  their  depth  with  drainage.  A  suitable 
potting  compost  is  one  consisting  of  good  turfy 
loam,  Osmunda  fibre  and  Sphagnum-moss,  with 
plenty  of  small  crocks  mixed  with  these.  This 
plant,  and  also  such  species  as  Z.  crinitum,  Z. 
Lindenii,  Z.  velatum,  Z.  leucochilum,  Z.  Clayi, 
Z.  Murrayanurn,  Z.  Protheroeianum,  Z.  Got- 
tianum,  grows  well  in  a  wnrm,  shady  corner  of 
the  intermedidate  house.  The  rare  Z.  Ballii,  now 
in  flower,  requires  a  course  of  treatment  identical 
with  that  recommended  for  Z.  ■Mackayi,  Z. 
maxillare  and  its  variety  Gautieri,  which  always 
thrives  best  on  its  imported  piece  of  tree  Fern. 
Z.  Gautieri  is  now  at  rest,  and  should  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the  same  house  and  be 
kept  moderately  moist  at  the  root  at  all  times. 
The  intermediate  house  is  also  the  best  place  for 
such  bigeneric  hybrids  as  Zygo-colax  Veitchii, 
Z.-c.  Wiganianum,  Z.-c.  Amesianum,  Z.-c.  leopar- 
dinum,  and  Z.-c.  Charlesworthii.  Zygopetaluni 
rostratum  and  Z.  Roeblingianum  should  be 
grown  in  the  warm,  moist  plant  stove,  while  Z. 
Burkei,  which  comes  from  a  very  high  attitude, 
requires  cool-house  treatment.  Zygopetalum  (Pro- 
mensea)  citrinum.  Z.  RolUsonii,  Z.  micropterum, 
and  Z.  stapelioides  also  thrive  well  when  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  of  the  cool  house. 

Sohralia. — The  Sobralias  that  were  repotted 
some  time  ago  will  have  become  re-established  in 
the  fresh  compost.  It  is  advisable  to  remove  all 
the  old  flowering  breaks,  cutting  them  down  to 
the  roots.  Afterwards  tie  out  the  young  grow-th 
clear  of  each  other  so  that  light  and  air  may  pass 
freely  between  them.  Sobralias  require  plenty  of 
water  at  all  times.  Give  the  plants  every  encour- 
agement to  make  strong  healthy   growth. 

Dendroh turns. — Plants  of  D.  Wardianum,  D. 
crassinode,  and  their  hybrids,  that  are  now  show- 
ing their  flower-buds,  should  be  kept  in  the  cool 
resting  house  for  tlie  present ;  but  when  the  buds 
become  more  prominent,  the  plants  may  be  re- 
moved to  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican  house.  Water 
must  be  afforded  carefully,  and  at  long  intervals, 
or  the  young  shoots  that  develop  at  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs  will  grow  too  quickly,  and  thus 
weaken  the  flowers. 

Vanda. — Such  plants  as  "Vanda  teres,  V, 
Hookeriana,  and  the  hybrid  Miss  Joaquim  have 
now  made  sufficient  growth  for  the  season,  and 
should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier 
atmosphere,  such  as  is  maintained  in  the  Mexican 
house  during  the  winter,  the  temperature  rang- 
ing between  50°  and  60°.  These  terete-leaved 
plants,  while  at  rest,  should  be  kept  less  moist 
at  the  root  than  in  summer,  but  not  so  dry  as  to 
cause  the  stems  to  shrivel,  or  many  of  the  lower 
leaves  will  fall.  Afford  them  an  occasional  spray- 
ing overhead  on  w-arm.  sunny  days.  All  deciduous 
and  semi-deciduous  Orchids  now  resting,  includ- 
ing the  Vandas.  should  be  exposed  to  full 
sunlight  in  winter. 


many  such  plants  form  a  splendid  contrast  in 
w'inter  to  the  sombre  tones  of  tall  Cedars  and 
Cupressus.  Notice  should  be  taken  of  the  beau- 
tiful bark  some  trees  have  in  winter.  As  illus- 
trations, among  many  others  may  be  mentioned 
species  of  Cornus.  Rubus  leucodermis,  R.  biflorus, 
Acer  pennsylvanica,  A.  Davidii,  Salix  alba  vitel- 
lina,  Stephanandra  Tanakce,  and  Betula  papyri- 
fera.  Another  beautiful  tree,  either  in  groups  or 
isolated,  is  Cryptomeria  elegans.  The  golden 
forms  of  Cupressus  are  especially  attractive 
during  winter. 

Bidhs  and  roofs. — Examine  the  bulbs,  tubers 
and  other  roots  that  have  been  taken  indoors 
for  the  winter,  in  order  to  remove  any  that  show 
signs  of  decay,  which  is  more  likely  to  be  pre- 
sent this  season,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  in 
autumn. 

Plants  in  vnheated  frames. — Admit  plenty  of 
air  on  favourable  occasions,  and  remove  decaying 
leaves  and  growing  weeds.  Cover  the  frames 
during  severe  weather  with  mats,  and  with  tar- 
paulin. The  tarpaulin  will  keep  the  mats  dry, 
and  the  mats  being  dry  will  the  better  exclude 
frost.  Examine  the  stocks  of  bedding  plants, 
and,  whilst  refraining  from  stimulating  them 
into  growth;  see  that  they  are  taking  no  harm. 
Tender  Eoses  and  .^hruhs. — Should  the  weather 
prove  severe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cover  tender 
varieties  of  Roses  with  dry  Bracken  or  Heather, 
and  a  light,  dry  mulch  of  ashes  or  fine  peat 
should  be  placed  over  the  roots  of  such  tender 
shrubs  as  Solanum  jasminoides,  Hydrangea, 
Crinodendron,  Carpenteria,  Bnddleia,  and  Calli- 
stemon. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leoiiardslee,  Sussex. 

Ejects  of  grouping.  Many  plants  are  suitable 
for  grouping  which  produce  but  a  poor  effect 
when  planted  in  a  formal  manner.  In  some  cases 
where  it  is  de,sirable  to  group  plants  of  one  kind 
in  beds  or  borders  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rich  and  broad  effects,  their  appearance  may  be 
much  improved  by  interspersing  amongst  them 
a  few  taller-growing  species  or  specimens  trained 
as  standards;  these  will  break  the  level  which 
might  otherwise  be  monotonous.  One  of  the 
commonest  mistakes  in  grouping  of  trees  or 
shrubs  is  that  of  planting  them  too  close  to 
one  another.  Certain  plants  possessing  uncommon 
interest,  either  on  account  of  their  rarity  or 
beauty,  are  suitable  for  cultivation  as  isolated 
specimens  on  the  lawn,  where  they  will  be  seen 
to  the   best  advantage.     The   beautiful   tints   of 


newly-planted  fruit  walls,  the  cultivator  may 
often  obtain  crops  of  fruits  from  these  before 
the  permanent  trees  come  into  bearing,  by  plant- 
ing a  few  cordons  between  th'^se  trees. 

Pears. — Pears  are  probably  iiiore  commonly 
grown  as  cordons  than  any  other  fruit,  for  by 
this  means  a  good  supply  is  obtained  of  first- 
class  fruits.  There  are  various  styles  of  cordon- 
training,  such  as  the  single,  double  and  triple, 
and  each  of  these  may  be  upright  or  horizontal. 
The  horizontal  cordons  are  recommended  for 
planting  in  front  of  bush  or  pyramid  trees  fairly 
close  to  the  edge  of  the  path.  For  the  purpose 
of  training  these  dwMrf  horizontal  cordons  a 
single  wire  fastened  to  small  posts  at  about  1  foot 
from  the  ground   is  sufficient.      , 

Plums  and  Cherries. — These  fruits  likewise 
yield  excellent  results  as  cordons. 


THE  HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 

Park,  Kent. 

Fruit  trees  as  cordons. — The  cordon  method  of 
training  is  convenient  in  cases  where  a  large  num- 
ber of  varieties  are  desired  in  a  limited  space. 
The  system  was  formerly  employed  mainly  lor 
Pears,  Apples  and  Cherries,  but  it  is  now  exten- 
sively used  for  other  kinds  of  fruit,  notably 
Gooseberries,  Plums,  and  Red  Currants.  Not  only 
do  cordons  possess  a  special  value  where  the 
wall  space  is  limited,  but  they  enable  the  culti- 
vator to  plant  a  few  choice  kinds  in  various 
aspects.  This  has  the  effect  of  prolonging  the 
season  of  dessert  fruit.  No  other  system  of 
training  affords  equal  results  from  the  saiue 
amount  of  space. 

Cordon  Gooseberries. — These  are  advantageous 
in  several  ways  :  first,  they  usually  produce  better 
fruits  than  any  other  form  of  tree  or  bush,  and, 
for  dessert  purposes,  quality  in  Gooseberries  is 
the  first  consideration.  It  is  desirable  to  plant 
a  number  of  cordons  representing  early,  mid-sea- 
son and  late-fruiting  varieties  for  succession. 
Then,  too.  Gooseberries  trained  as  cordons  are 
very  convenient  to  work  amongst,  the  stopping 
and  thinning  of  the  shoots,  training,  affording 
protection  from  birds ;  all  these  details  can  be 
carried  out  easily.  If  the  borders  at  the  sides  of 
the  main  paths  are  utilised  for  larger  kinds  of 
fruit,  the  borders  flanking  the  smaller  side  paths 
may  well  be  used  for  the  Gooseberries.  For  pro- 
viding supports,  upright  posts  should  be  placed 
about  2  or  3  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  path,  and 
from  these  posts  wires  should  be  strained  at  dis- 
tances of  1  foot  apart  to  a  height  of  5  or  6  feet 
from  the  ground,  according  to  circumstances. 
Cross-pieces  of  wood  about  18  inches  long  should 
be  nailed  to  the  uprights,  and  these  will  serve 
to  keep  the  nets,  employed  to  protect  the  fruit 
from  birds,  well  away  from  the  fruit  itself.  The 
present  time  is  the  most  suitable  for  planting, 
and  this  should  be  carried  out  in  ground  which 
has  been  trenched  well  and  manured  liberally. 
Gooseberries  never  succeed  to  their  best  unless 
they  are  provided  liberally  with  plant  food. 

Red  and  Wh'ife  ('urrants. — These  ai'e  grown 
as  cordons  principally  on  walls  of  cooler  a-spects 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  supply  after 
the  bushes  in  the  open  quarters  have  fruited. 
Red  Currants,  for  instance,  will  hang  on  a  north 
wall,  and  keep  in  good  condition  until  very  late 
in   autumn. 

Apph.'^. — Apples  may  be  cultivated  as  cordons 
on  walls  in  order  to  obtain  early  and  highly- 
finished  fruits,  whether  for  exhibition  or  lumie 
use.  In  some  of  the  colder  localities  many  of 
the  best  dessert  Apples  never  succeed  to  their 
best  except  in  the  open  garden.     In  regard  to 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  \icar\  Gibbs, 
Aldenhain  Hou=e,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

French  Beans. — If  means  exist  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  French  Beans  in  winter,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  maintain  a  continual  supply, 
for  they  are  generally  appreciated.  Winter 
Beans,  however,  are  a  crop  that,  in  the  shortest 
days  of  winter,  necessitate  an  immense  amount 
of  care.  Too  much  or  too  little  fire-heat  are 
equally  injurious,  just  as  is  too  little  or  too 
much  moisture  in  the  atmosphere.  The  atmo- 
spheric temperature  should  never  exceed  60"^,. 
nor  be  less  than  55*^.  A  little  too  much  heat  and 
a  slight  deficiency  of  moisture  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  attack  of  red  spider,  and  the 
spread  of  the  pest  will  be  very  quick  unless  the 
conditions  are  altered.  Whenever  the  weaUur 
is  bright,  the  under  part  of  the  foliage  should 
be  syringed  with  soft,  tepid  water,  at  the  same 
temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  house. 
Whilst  the  plants  must  not  be  over-watered  at 
the  roots,  at  the  same  time  they  w^ould  suffer 
much  damage  if  exposed  to  drought,  even  for  a 
short  time.  The  plants  should  be  grown  as  near 
to  the  glass  as  possible.  Those  in  bearing  should 
be  supplied  with  diluted  manure  water  at  every 
alternative  watering.  Successional  plants  should 
be  thoroughly  top-dressed  with  a  moderately 
light  mixture  of  fibrous  loam,  manure  from  an 
old  Mushroom  bed,  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  por- 
tions, adding  sufficient  coarse  sand  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  porous  condition.  The  plants  should 
be  neatly  supported  with  brushy  twigs.  Succ-us- 
sional  sowings  should  be  made  in  pots  every  10 
days  or  a  fortnight,  and  care  should  be  taken  to 
see  that  the  soil  is  provided  with  ample  means- 
of  drainage.  Canadian  W^onder  and  Ne  Plus 
Ultra  are  both  excellent  varieties  for  sowing  in 
winter  and  spring.  Though  these  varieties  are 
longer  in  coming  into  bearing  than  some  others^ 
they  have  a  vigorous  constitution,  which  enables 
them  to  succeed  in  winter.  ,^ 

Carrots. — Provision  should  now  be  made  tor 
making  a  liberal  sowing  of  Carrots  under  glass, 
either  on  a  mild  hot-bed  of  leaves,  or,  bett^^r 
still,  at  this  season,  in  brick  pits,  just  sufficiently 
heated  to  exclude  frosts.  The  soil  used  for  this 
purpose  should  be  finely  sifted,  light  in  texture, 
and,  above  all,  free  from  wireworm.  There 
is  no  better  material  than  old  potting  soil, 
but  some  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  after  it  has 
been  passed  through  a  tine  sieve,  or  some  road 
or  river  sand  may  be  added  to  it.  also  a  small 
quantity  of  fresh  soot  and  bonemeal.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  mix  all  these  materials  tho- 
roughly together.  When  the  compost  is  in  a 
moderately  dry  condition,  it  should  be  placed 
firmly  on  the  prepared  beds.  There  nre  many 
capital  stump-rooted  varieties  suitable  for  cul- 
tivation at  this  season,  the  variety  Inimitable 
being  one  of  the  best.  Sow  the  seeds  in  drills 
10  inches  apart.  The  space  between  these  rows 
may  be  utili.«ed  for  growing  Radishes,  forcing 
Cauliflowers,  Cabbages,  and  Lettuces,  witlimit 
causing  damage  to  the  Carrots. 

Crops  in  portable  frames. — Admit  plenty  of 
air  to  these  crops  whenever  the  weather  is 
favourable,  remove  the  lights  entirely  during 
mild  weather,  but  on  frosty  nights  take  means 
to  cover  the  lights  sufficiently  to  exclude  the 
frost.  Examine  the  plants,  and  remove  any 
rubbish  or  decayed  leaves  there  may  be  about 
them.  Stir  the  surface  soil  ircqnenlly  to  keep 
it  fresh  and  sweet.  Parsley  .'should  b©  givca 
dressings  of  soot  from  time  to  time. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LI5MER,  41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
W.C. 

Letters  lor  Publication,  as  well  as  specimens  of  plants 
fo>  fiamin;^,  should  be  addressed  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,   London. 

Coinmunicatto7is  shonltl  be  WKiTxtN  on  onk  side  onlv  of 
THF  PAPER,  scfit  as  early  in  the  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  uniter.  1/ desired,  the  signature  will  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith, 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
utidertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  umised  ccminunications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangevicnt.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

-Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  draivings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gaidens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  flowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
caie/ulto  mark  flie  paragraplis  they  zvish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


MONDAY,  DECEMBER  13- 

United   Hort.    Ben.    &    Prov.    Soc.   Com.    meet.    Nat. 
Chrys.   Soc.    Executive  and    Floral    Corns,    meet   at 
Essex  Hall,  Strand. 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  15— 
Roy.  Meteorological  Soc.  meet. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich — 405°. 
Actual  Temperatures: — 

I^OKDO^.  — Wednesday,  December  8  t,^  p.m.):  Max.  42°; 
Min.  Si". 
Gankntis'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden  London  —Thursdnv,  December  9 
(10  a.m.):  Bar.  304 ;  Temp.  38°;  Weather— 
Dull. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday.  Decembers-  Max.  41"  Lancas- 
ter and  N.W.  Ireland  ;  Min  35°  Carlisle. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

MONDAY  AND  FRIDAY- 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Perennials  and  Border  Plants,  at  12: 
Roses,  at  1.30,  by  Protheroe  S:  Morris,  at  67  &  68,  Cheap- 
side,  E.C. 

MONDAY— 

Trimmed  specimen  Yews.  Hollies,  &c.,  and  other 
Nursery  Stock,  at  Lee's  Nursery,  Hounslow  Road, 
Feliham.  by  Protheroe  &  Morris,  at  11. 

WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  Liliums, 
&c..  at  12;  Roses,  at  1-90;  Palms.  Azaleas,  Ac,  at  5, 
at  67  &  68,  Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 

THURSDAY— 

Thousands  of  miscellaneous  Bulbs  and  Roots,  at  12; 
1,700  cases  of  Japanese  Liliums,  at  2.30 ;  at  67  &  68, 
Cheapside,  E.C,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


Mr.  James 


After  a  period  of  service  extenti- 
ing  over  38  years,  Mr.  James 
"'"''''""  Britten  has  retired  from  tlie 
Department  of  Botany  at  the  British  Museum. 
Before  entering  tlie  museum  in  1871,  when 
Mr.  Carruthers  had  ju.st  succeeded  Mr.  .1.  J. 
Bennett  as  Keeper  of  Botany,  Mr.  Britten  had 
the  advantage  of  two  years'  training  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Kew  Herbarium  under  Dr. 
(now  Sir)  J.  D.  Hooker  and  Professor  Daniel 
Oliv-er.  He  was  already  known  to  British 
botanists  as  a  ki^en  student  of  our  native  Hora, 
and  had  worked  specially  on  the  plants  of 
iSouth  Buckingham-shire ;  in  1867  he  had  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  Buckingham  plants, 
which  at  the  time  was  regarded  as  a 
Prodromus  of  a  complete  flora  of  the  county. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Britten  has 
hitherto  been  unable  to  find  time  for  the  more 
important  work  which  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Another  careful  piece  of  work  was  a  Confribii- 
tion  to  a  Flora  of  Berlcshire,  a  record  of  plants 
known  from  the  county  up  to  the  date  of 
pttilication  (1871)  arranged  in  tabular  form, 
showing  their  distribution  in  the  botanical 
divisions  which  were  suggested  for  the  county. 
An  acknowledgment  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
Britten's  work  is  made  by  Mr.  G.  C.  Druce  in 
his' Flora  of  Berkshire,  published  26  years 
later  (1897).  Though  Mr.  Britten's  name  can- 
not be  associated   with  the  production   of   a 


complete  flora  of  either  of  the  counties  in  the 
plants  of  which,  as  a  young  man,  he  was  .so 
keenly  interested,  British  botanists  none  the 
less  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  For  30  years 
he  has  edited  the  Journal  of  Botany,  which, 
though  not  restricted  to  British  botany,  has 
been  the  recognised  organ  of  students  of  the 
British  flora,  and  contains,  besides  innumer- 
able notes  and  records,  useful  lists  and  valu- 
able critical  papers  by  the  best  workers  in  this 
field.  Special  reference  may  be  made  to  some 
of  the  larger  contributions,  several  of  which 
have  been  issued  as  supplements  to  the 
monthly  parts  and  subsequently  as  indepen- 
dent publications.  Such  are  Mr.  Hemsley's 
Outline  of  the  Flora  of  Sussex,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Bagnall's  Flora  of  Staffordshire,  Mr.  E.  A.  L. 
Batter's  Catalogue  of  British  Marine  Al/jae, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke's  First  Iteeords  of  British 
Fkncerimj  Plants,  Mr.  F.  N.  Garry's  Notes  on 
the  Drarrings  for  English  Botany,  and  others. 
Mr.  Britten  undertook  the  editorship  of  the 
journal  in  1880,  when  Dr.  Trinien  left  Lon- 
don to  take  charge  of  the  Ceylon  Botanic 
Gardens,  and  in  1S82  assumed  financial  as  well 
as  editorial  responsibility.  Since  that  time 
the  journal  has  maintained  its  position  as  a 
medium  for  the  publication  of  papers,  mainly 
of  systematic  interest ;  it  has  also  served  a 
useful  purpose  as  the  unofficial  organ  of  the 
Department  of  Botany  of  the  British  Museum. 
V.'e  may  express  the  hope  that  in  his  retire- 
ment Mr.  Britten  will  find  time  to  prepare  tlie 
much-needed  general  index. 

Mr.  Britten's  name  is  especially  as.sociated 
with  the  literary  and  bibliographic  side  of 
botany.  The  general  index  to  the  journal  will 
reveal  a  number  of  communications  of  this 
nature  from  the  Editor's  pen.  and  in  this  con- 
nection mention  should  be  made  of  the  classic 
Dietionanj  of  Eniilish  Plant-naines,  which 
Mr.  Britten  prepared,  in  conjunction  with 
Robert  Holland,  under  the  au.spices  of  the 
English  Dialect  Society  (1878-1886).  Another 
useful  reference  work,  the  Biographieal  Index 
of  Britisli  and  Irish  Botanists,  was  published, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  G.  S.  Boulger,  first  in 
the  pages  of  the  journal,  then  as  a  separate 
work  (1893) ;  two  supplements  have  since  ap- 
peared, and  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  new  edition 
which  will  bring  the  whole  up  to  date  in  one 
volume.  The  subject  of  botanical  nomen- 
clature has  found,  in  Mr.  Britten,  an  able  ex- 
ponent. A  strong  advocate  of  law  as  opposed 
to  slipshod  methotls  of  so-called  convenience, 
he  was  an  early  supporter  of  Dr.  Otto  Kuntze  ; 
the  principle  of  strict  priority  seemed  to  afford 
the  surest  method  of  ensuring  uniformity  of 
nomenclature.  Moreover,  the  literary  work 
involved  in  the  careful  study  of  early,  post- 
Linnean  authors,  a  task  which  many 
botanists  regarded  with  impatience,  was  to  a 
man  of  his  bent  a  labour  of  love.  Mr.  Britten 
was  never  happier  than  when  successfullj-  re- 
suscitating one  of  Miller's  names  from  the 
often  overlooked  Dietionari/  of  Gardening, 
and  was  proud  of  having  introduced  John  Hill 
to  the  notice  of  modern  botanists.  It  was  a 
great  disappointment  that  official  duties  pre- 
vented him  from  attending  the  Int.?rnational 
Botanic  Congress  at  Vienna  in  190.5  and  from 
taking  part  there  in  the  revision  of  the  De 
Candollean  rules  of  nomenclature.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  List  of  British  Seed-plants 
and  Ferns  recently  issued  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  in  which  Mr.  Britten 
shared,  his  knowledge  of  the  British  flora  and 


of  systematic  literature  were  invaluable 
factors.  This  list,  which  was  issued  shortly 
after  the  Vienna  Conference  and  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  new  code  of  rules,  served 
as  an  object-lesson  in  the  working  of  these 
rules  as  applied  to  a  well-known  flora. 

Mr.  Britten  also  did  important  service  in 
bringing  forward  the  work  of  the  collectors 
and  botanists  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nine- 
teenth centuries,  whose  plants  are  included  in 
the  collections  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane  or  of  Sir 
.Joseph  Banks,  which  formed  the  nuclei  re- 
spectively of  the  British  Museum  itself  and 
the  Department  of  Botany.  No  one  appre- 
ciated this  more  than  American  botanists,  who 
alnays  found  Mr.  Britten  willing  to  help  in 
unravelling  problems  in  which  the  plants  or 
types  of  the  early  American  collectors  such  as 
Catesby,  Bartram,  Walter,  and  others  were 
concerned.  Many  valuable  notes  on  these 
collectors  and  their  plants  are  to  be  found  in 
the  numbers  of  the  Jovrnal  of  Botany.  Mr. 
Britten  was  also  responsible  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  large  volume  in  which  are  repro- 
duced the  illustrations  of  Australian  plants 
collected  in  1770,  during  Captain  Cook's 
voyage  round  the  world  in  H.M.,S.  "  En- 
deavour," by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Dr. 
Solander.  These  illustrations  were  made 
uuder  Banks's  directions,  but  unfortunately 
the  work  on  the  voyage  which  they  were  to 
illustrate  was  never  published. 

Previous  to  his  retirement  Mr.  Britten  had 
been  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  cata- 
logue of  the  Sloane  Herbarium,  which  will 
shortly  be  issued  by  the  Trustees  as  a  British 
Museum  publication.  This  work,  for  which 
Mr.  Britten  is  peculiarly  fitted,  will  form  a 
valuable  contribution  towards  the  history  of 
pre-Linnean  botany,  and  will  be  useful  in 
making  more  widely  known  the  extent  and 
value  of  the  Sloane  Herbarium. 


LiNNEAN  Society.— The  next  meeting  will 
take  place  on  Thursday,  the  16Lh  inst.,  at  8  p.m., 
when  the  following  papers  will  be  read  : — Rev. 
T.  R.  R.  Stebbing,  F.R.S.,  "  Report  on  the 
Crustacea  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Crossland  in  the 
Sudanose  Red  Sea;"  Prof.  J.  H.  Cakpenter, 
"  Pycnogonidia  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian 
Ocean,  collected  by  Mr.  C.  Crossland ;"  ^Ir.  R. 
Shelfohd,  "On  a  Collection  of  Blattid*  pre- 
served in  Amber,  from  Prussia;"  Rev.  T.  R.  R. 
Stebbing,  F.R.S.,  "  Isopoda  from  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  British  East  Africa ;"  Mr.  A.  W. 
Waters,  "  The  Bryozoa,  from  collections  made 
by  Mr.  C.  Croscland,  Part  II." 

Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show,  191  O. 

— We  are  informed  that  the  next  annual  show 
of  the  Birmiiiiiham  and  Midland  Counties  Chry- 
santhemum Fruit  and  Floricultural  Society  will 
be  held  on  November  8,  9,  10.  at  Bingley  Hall, 
Birmingham. 

The  Export  of  Flowers  from  the 
Riviera.  —  We  leavn  from  the  Petite  Bevue 
Agrieole  et  Horlieoh  du  Li-rioral  that  no  fewer 
than  879.115  parcels  of  flowers  were  despatched 
by  parcels  post  from  various  parts  of  the 
Riviera  during  the  winter  months  of  1908-9. 
Of  this  number,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  parcels  were  sent  from  Nice,  and  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  million  from  Cannes,  the  other 
chief  centres  of  distribution  being  Hyeres,  An- 
tibes  and  Golf-Juan-Vallauris.  The  numbers 
compare  very  favourably  with  those  of  the  cor- 
res]3onding  period  of  the  previous  season,  and 
show  an  increase  of  as  many  as  143,765  parcels. 
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Memorial  to  Peter  Barr. — We  are  glad 
to  leam  that  definite  steps  are  being  taken  to 
promote  a  permanent  memorial  of  the  late  Peter 
Barr.  On  Tuesday  last  a  joint  committee  was 
elected  from  the  Narcissus  and  Floral  Committees 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  consider 
what  form  the  memorial  should  take.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  suggestions  have  already  been 
made  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  raised  to 
maintain  a  pensioner  on  tlie  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  the  annual  cost  being  £13  a  year. 
It  appears  likely  that  this  excellent  scheme  will 
be  adopted.  The  scheme  may  also  include  a 
"  Barr  Memorial  "  Medal  to  be  awarded  for 
Narcissi.  The  joint  committee  elected  on  Tues- 
day  is   composed    as   follows  i-Henry   B.    May. 


was  prepared  last  year,  but  for  the  present  is 
stopped  by  frost.  The  area  of  the  nursery  at 
Ford  has  been  extended,  and  at  the  present  time 
occupies  about  five  acres.  The  following  seed- 
lings for  the  nursery  were  purchased  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  February  last : — 45.000  Scots 
Pine,  40,000  Larch,  180,000  Spruce,  15,000  Doug- 
las Spruce,  and  5,000  Sitka  Spruce  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  100,000  Spruce,  which  were  pur- 
chased in  Germany.  The  following  plants 
have  been  ordered  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  direct  planting  on  the  hillside  (no  plants 
having  been  ordered  abroad  for  this  pur- 
pose) ;— 150,000  Larch,  80,000  Scots  Pine,  35,000 
Douglas  Spruce,  45,000  Silver  Fir,  240,000 
Spruce,  and  40,000  Sitka  Spruce. 


well-known  fact  that  German  agriculture  has 
been  benefited  greatly  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Raiffeisen  credit  banks  and  like  institutions, 
it  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  that  no  method  of 
supplying  the  farmer  with  similar  facilities  has 
been  adopted  in  this  country.  Nor,  as  would  ap- 
pear from  an  able  article  published  in  the  Times 
on  October  9,  is  the  need  for  greater  and  easier 
banking  facilities  felt  only  by  the  agriculturist. 
The  writer  of  the  article  points  out  that,  with 
the  merging  of  the  private  banks  into  the  gi-cat 
London  banks,  commercial  men  generally  find 
that  the  means  open  to  them  of  procuring  loans 
easily  and  cheaply  have  been  in  no  small  measure 
curtailed.  It  is  time  that  this  matter  received 
serious    legislative    consideration.    If   the    credit- 


WiLLiAM  Marshall,  J.  T.  Bennett  Poe,  Chas. 
E.  Shea,  Rev.  J.  Jacobs,  R.  Hooper  Pearson, 
W.  PouPART,  W.  T.  Ware,  W.  Cuthbertson, 
and  C.  H.  Cdrtis  (secretary). 

Afforestation.— In  the  House  of  Commons, 
recently,  Sir  S.  Scott  asked  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  what  progress  had  been  made  with 
the  Government  afforestation  scheme  in  Scotland  ; 
what  number  of  the  necessary  trees  had  been 
ordered  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  what  num- 
ber in  Germany  or  elsewhere  abroad,  specifying 
the  species  of  tree  ordered.  Mr.  Hobhouse  re- 
plied that  the  fencing  of  the  area  to  be  planted 
during  the  next  two  years  had  been  put  up. 
Planting,  which  will  extend  this  season  tc  about 
150  acres,  has  been  begun  upon  the  ground  which 


Fig.     175. MADRESIIELD    COURT,    .\1AL\1   UN. 

(See  p.  389.) 

Presentation    to    Mr.    J.    C.  Gould.— In 

commemoration  of  60  years'  connection  with  the 
firm  of  Jlessrs.  Chas.  Sharp  &  Co.,  Sleaford,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Gould  was  on  Thursday,  2nd  inst.,  pre- 
sented with  a  silver  Rose  bowl.  The  gift  was 
subscribed  by  the  employes  of  the  nursery,  the 
presentation  being  made  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Jessopp. 

Industrial  Banks. — The  need  for  assisting 
agriculture  and  kindred  industries  by  the  forma- 
tion of  industrial  banks  has  been  again  and  again 
urged  upon  those  responsible  for  legislation  in 
this  country.  Recently,  and  in  connection  with 
the  Development  Bill,  attempts  to  bring  about 
the  foundation  of  these  much-needed  institutions 
have  been  made,  though  not,  as  it  would  appear, 
with  any  measure  of  success.    Inasmuch  as  it  is  a 


banks  have  pro\-ed  a  boon  to  German  agriculture, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  they  would  prove  of 
benefit  to  British  agriculture.  The  Board  of 
Agriculture  would  be  doing  a  valuable  service 
to  the  community  if  it  were  to  circulate  informa- 
tion on  the  mode  of  working  of  credit-banks  in 
various  European  countries,  and  if,  also,  it  would 
ascertain  through  its  correspondents  and  its 
Journal  the  extent  of  the  need  for  such  institu- 
tions in  this  country. 

On  Causes  Determining  the  Formation 

OF  Resting-Spores  in  Fungi The  conditions 

under  which  various  fungi  produce  their  charac- 
teristic spores  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
investigation,  which  has  led  to  interesting  and 
unexpected  results.     The  latest  research  of  this 
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kind,  conducted  by  Dr.  Heald  and  published 
in  the  22nd  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  >Station  of  Nebraska,  U.S.A.,  shows 
that  the  formation  of  perithecia,  the  receptacles 
containing  the  resting-spores,  is  determined 
in  the  case  of  ilelanospora  pampeana,  a 
fungus  concerned  in  the  production  of  "  mouldy 
corn,''  by  a  chemical  stimulus.  Grown  in  pure 
cultures  the  fungus  fails  to  produce  its  long- 
r.ecked,  flask-like  perithecia ;  but  when  grown 
in  company  with  other  fungi,  e.g.,  species  of 
Fusarium,  it  produces  perithecia  in  abundance. 
Inasmuch  as  perithecia  are  also  produced  if,  to 
the  culture  medium  in  which  the  mycelium  of 
Melanospora  is  growing,  there  be  added  the  re- 
mains of  a  Fusarium  culture,  which  has  been 
sterilised  by  heating  to  100°  C,  it  follows 
that  the  stimulus  to  perithecia-formation  is  not 
dependent  on  the  presence  of  living  Fusarium  ; 
but  to  some  chemical  substance  formed  by  the 
latter  fungus  in  the  course  of  its  growth.  Every 
year  shows  more  convincingly  how  close  are  the 
inter-relations  between  living  things,  and  shows, 
moreover,  how  important  it  is,  both  in  the  in- 
terests of  science  and  practice,  to  clear  up  the 
obscurities  of  these  relations.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  virulence  of  a  given  fungus 
disease  in  one  year  as  compared  with  another 
may  be  due  to  some  such  causes  as  those  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Heald  to  be  at  work  in  the  pro- 
duction of  perithecia  in  Melanospora. 

National  Vegetable  Society.— The  Secre- 
tary informs  us  that  the  work  of  preparing  the 
schedule  of  competitive  classes  at  the  forthcom- 
ing exhibition  of  vegetables  of  this  new  Society  is 
proceeding.  A  meeting  of  a  specially-appointed 
sub-committee  will  be  held  on  ilonday  next  to 
arrange  the  details.  The  value  of  the  sums  offered 
for  prizes  amounts  at  present  to  £140.  Evex-y 
section  of  vegetable  growers  will  have  oppor- 
tunities to  compete,  and  practically  every  kind 
cf  vegetable  will  be  represented.  There  is  yet 
reason  to  hope  that  a  special  class  for  the  newly- 
created  small-holders  will  be  provided.  The 
Duke  of  Portland,  as  president,  has  offered  a 
prize  of  10  guineas,  which  will  be  given  in  an 
open  class  for  12  dishes  of  distinct  kinds  of 
vegetable. 

Fruit  Congress  at  Hexham,  1910. — At  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  gardeners'  societies, 
and  others  interested  in  horticulture,  held  at 
the  Abbey  Hotel,  Hexham,  on  November  27, 
it  was  decided  that  a  congress  and  show  should 
he  held  on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday, 
October  20  to  22.  Hexham  was  agreed  upon  as 
the  most  central  and  convenient  place  for  the 
event,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  French  gar- 
dens, suitable  hall  accommodation  and  railway 
facilities.  The  trade  classes  will  be  open,  but 
in  all  other  classes  exhibitors  must  be  residents 
in  the  four  northern  counties. 

Window  Leaves. — The  versatility  of  adjust- 
ment of  plants  is  endless,  and  provides  a  con- 
stant theme  to  the  botanist.  The  most  recent 
discovery  of  remarkable  adaptation  is  provided 
by  Drs.  Schonland  and  i\Iazleth.  The  former 
observer  describes  the  remarkable  window-leaves 
which  occur  in  South  African  species  of 
Haworthia;  the  latter,  the  similar  structures 
which  are  possessed  by  various  South  African 
succulents,  such  as  species  of  Bulbine.  The 
leaves  of  Haworthia  are  mainly  underground,  the 
parts  exposed  resembling  small  pebbles,  so  that, 
for  those  who  seek  among  plants  for  analogies 
with  animals,  these  Haworthias  may  be  regarded 
as  instances  of  mimicry.  The  significance  of  the 
absence  of  chlorophyll  from  the  exposed  part  of 
the  leaf  is  fairly  clear  In  intense  sunlight, 
chlorophyll  is  destroyed :  plants,  therefore,  ex- 
posed to  intense  light  may  be  expected  to  show 
evidence  of  protecting  their  chlorophyll — assimi- 


lating apparatus  from  this  fate.  Even  our  own 
ordinary  plants  form  no  green  chlorophyll  in  the 
epidermis  of  their  leaves,  though  the  epidermal 
cells  contain  colourless  rudiments  of  chlorophyll 
grains.  Shade  plants  such  as  Ferns  and  sub- 
merged aquatics  on  the  other  hand,  running  no 
risk  of  damage  from  intense  sunlight,  bring 
their  chlorophyll  grains  up  to  the  light  by  de- 
veloping them  in  their  surface  cells.  In  Ha- 
worthia and  in  Bulbine  the  truncated  apices  of 
the  leaves  form  windows  through  which  the  light 
filters.  Mitigated  in  intensity,  it  passes  to  the 
deeper  green  layers,  which  are  thereby  enabled, 
without  risk  of  damage  by  too  intense  light,  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  carbon-assimilation.  Whilst 
in  this  land  of  but  too  little  sun,  our  broad- 
leaved  trees  spread  out  their  chlorophyll 
grains  in  flat  plates,  in  the  leaves,  in  countries  of 
intense  sunlight,  like  South  Africa,  the  chloro- 
phyll is  protected  in  an  almost  endless  variety 
of  ways,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that 
exhibited  by  the  window-leaves  of  the  Hawor- 
thias and  Bulbines.  In  these  plants  it  is  pro- 
tected from  the  glare  of  the  mid-day  sun  by 
window-like  layers  of  colourless  tissue. 

•  "Trees  and  Shrubs." — This  work  is  now 
issued  in  two  volumes.  It  deals  with  the  trees 
and  shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  including  native 
and  acclimatised  species.  There  are  16  full-page 
coloured  plates,  most  of  them  good  representa- 
tions of  the  different  subjects,  and  70  full-page 
black  and  white  plates,  all  of  them  from  draw- 
ings. We  have  already  referred  to  the  letter- 
press, when  reviewing  the  different  parts.  The 
work  is  not  exactly  a  book  to  read,  but,  by  rea- 
son of  the  facts  it  contains,  it  is  a  reference  book 
for  those  interested  in  tree  life,  but  who  need 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  structural 
characteristics  of  the  species. 

Publications     Received. —  The    Book     of 

Flowers,  by  Kaiherine  Tynan  and  Prances  Mait- 
laud.  (London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co  )  Price  6s. 
net. — A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Volusia 
Soils :  Their  Problems  and  Management,  by 
Earl  Carr  ;  Fertilisers  for  Cotton  Soils,  by 
Milton  Whitne\  ;  Hibernation  of  the  Mexican 
Cotton  Boll  Weevil,  by  W.  E.  Hinds  and  W.  W. 
Yotliers,  under  the  direction  of  W.  D.  Hunter; 
SoFne  Insects  Injurious  to  Forests  {the  Southern 
Pine  Sawyer),  by  J.  L.  Webb,  M  S.  ;  The  Loco- 
Weed  Disease,  by  C-  Dwiglit  Marsh.  (United 
States  Department  cf  Agriculture,  Washiugton.)  — 
Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information,  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  Appendix  /.,  1910. 
Containing  list  of  seeis  of  hardy  herlaceous 
plants  and  of  trees  and  shrubs.  {Wyniau  & 
So'.is,  Ltd )  Price  2d. — Eleventh  Report  of 
the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm,  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  K.G..  PRS.,  and  Spencer 
U.  Pickering,  JI.A.,  F.R.S.  {London:  Ama'ga- 
mated  Press,  Ltd.)  Price  4s.  3d,,  post  fice ; 
summary  only,  6^d.  post  hee. —Report  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  on  Experimental  Farms, 
Ottawa.  Printed  for  the  Government  by  C.  H. 
Parmelee.—  Hayward's  Botanist's  Pocket  Book, 
revised  by  G.  C.  Druce,  M.A.  (London  :  Geo. 
Bell  &  Sous. )  Price  4s.  6d.  net  —  Warley  Garden, 
by  Ellen  Wiilmott,  P.L.S.,  V.M.H.  (London: 
Bernard  Quaritch).  Price  £1  Is.  — Inccme  Tax 
Appeals  and  Recovery  of  Qverfaia  Tax. 
(Liverpool :  The  Income  Tax  Recovery  and 
Appeal  Agency.)  Post  free  3d  — Report  on 
a  Botanical  Survey  of  Stewart  Island,  hv  L. 
Cockayne,  Ph.D.,  Sec  (VN  ellington  ;  John 
Mackaj'.) — Report  on  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment for  the  year  1908.  Gold  Coast  Govern- 
ment Printer— y?eporf  on  the  Sand  Dunes  of 
New  Zealand,  by  L.  Cockayne,  Ph . D  ,  itc . 
(Wellington  :  John  Mackay)  -  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  for 
the  year  1908'9.  (Pjrisbane:  A.  J.  Cuniming, 
Queensland.) — The  Englishwoman's  Year  Book, 
1910,  by  G.  E.  Mitton,  (London:  Adam  & 
Chas.  Black.)     Price  2s.  6d.  j^et —Who's   Who, 

*  Trees  ciitd  Shrubs  of  the  British  Isles,  by  C.  S.  Cooper 
and  \V.  Peicival  Westell,  wilh  drawings  by  C.  F.  Newall. 
(London;  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.)  2  volumes,  medium  quano. 
Price  21s.  net. 


1910.  (London :  Adam  &  Chas.  Black)  Price 
10s.  net.  — TTie  Writer's  and  Artist's  Year 
Book,  1910.  (London:  Adam  &  Chas.  Black) 
Price     Is— Who's     Who     Year    Book,    1910. 

(London  :  Adam  &  Chas.  Black)  Price  Is. — 
Popular  Bulb  Culture,  by  W.  D.  Drury.  (Lon- 
don ;  L.     L  pcott  CiU  )     Price  Is.  net. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  FOWL  DUNG. 

Although  the  excretions  from  domestic  fowls 
ire  only  gathered  in  relatively  small  quantities, 
they  are  not  without  value,  for  they  constitute  a 
manure  rich  in  soluble  constituents,  correspond- 
ing somewhat  t-o  the  guano  of  the  second  grades. 

In  former  times,  when  fowl  rearing  was  more 
common  than  at  present,  the  value  of  their  dung 
was  better  appreciated.  The  ancient  Romans 
particularly  praised  their  pigeon  dung ;  they 
gathered  it  in  large  quantities  and  utilised  it., 
especially  for  fruit  trees. 

As  is  the  case  in  respect  to  other  domestic 
animals,  the  richness  of  poultry  manure  as  a. 
plant  stimulant  depends  largely  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  food  the  fowls  consume.  When  they 
consume  many  insects  and  worms  or  are  fed  with 
bonemeal  and  meat-refuse,  their  voidings  are 
much  richer  than  if  fed  on  grain  or  vegetable 
matter  exclusively.  Likewise,  if  pigeons  are  fed 
largely  with  Peas,  Lentils,  or  Vetches,  their 
manure  will  be  correspondingly  rich  in  nitro- 
genous plant-food. 

Dr.  Groff,  who  has  experimented  with  domestic 
fowls,  advises  feeding  them  with  all  the  fresh- 
ground  bone  they  will  eat.  The  result  will  be 
that  their  droppings  will  not  only  be  richer  for 
manurial  purposes,  but  the  value  and  number  of 
eggs  will  be  greatly  increased.  Dr.  Groff  gives 
the  following  analysis  of  fowl  manure.  In  the 
case  of  No.  1  the  hens  were  bone-fed,  while  in 
those  of  No.  2  the  analysis  consists  of  an  average 
cf  four  samples  of  dung,  air-dried,  from  fowls 
l^.d  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Phosphoric 

AciiJ,       Potash.    Nitrogen. 

Per  Ceut.  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent. 
No.  1.  Bone   fed        ...     4.36         1.64        6.01 
No.  2.  Ordinary  fed...     1.60         1.85         1.03 

These  figures  show  that  the  dung  from  the 
bone-fed  fowls  was  about  three  times  richer  in 
phusphoric  acid  and  six  times  richer  in  nitrogen 
than  the  dung  from  the  ordinary-fed  fowls. 

The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of 
selected  chemical  constituents  in  one  ton  of 
poultry  manure  in  a   fresh  condition : — 

Phosphoric 

Nitrogen.  Potash.  Acid.  Lime. 

Lbs.  Lihi.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Hen      43             19  39  58 

Pigeon            ...     47            25  41  44 

Duck 27            13  31  23 

Goose 15            21  12            13 

Poultry  manure  is  thus  shown  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  fertiliser.  The  richest  manure  is 
from  hens  and  pigeons.  Geese  eat  grass,  and 
both  ducks  and  geese  drink  large  quantities  of 
water. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  the  remark  that 
poultry  manure  poisons  plants  to  which  it  has 
been  applied.  This  is  simply  because  it  is  used 
in  excess.  It  should  be  applied  in  moderate 
quantities  only  at  a  time,  and  for  preference 
used  in  the  spring,  and  not  dug  too  deeply  ii^to 
the  soil.  It  must  be  remembered  that  young 
and  delicate  plants  are  more  often  injured  in  the 
spring  months  by  too  much  stimulating  manure 
than  by  too  little.  Small  doses  frequently  re- 
peated should  be  the  rule  for  early  crops.  This^ 
also  prevents  waste  of  plant  food. 

Plants  growing  in  pots  are  frequently  starved 
to  death  for  want  of  sul^cient  food,  owing  to 
their  limited  soil  area,  and  to  the  frequent  water- 
ings rendered  necessary,  hence  the  value  of  an 
occasional  sprinkling  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
of  dried  and  pulverised  fowl  manure.  The  dung 
may  also  be  usefully  employed  in  making  soil 
composts  for  potting  purposes.  J-'..  J.  Willis,. 
Ilarpenden. 
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A  BOTANICAL  JOURNEY  IN  SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. 

(Continued  from  page  370.) 

GREAT    NAMAQUALAND    AND    DAIMARA- 
LAND. 

Great  Namaqualand  forms  the  southern  half 
of  German  South-west  Africa.  It  is  separated 
from  Cape  Colony  by  the  Orange  River ;  its 
northern  limit  is  a  little  north  of  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  coinciding  approximately  with  a  line 
drawn  due  east  from  the  northern  limit  of  Wal- 
fish  Bay.  It  includes  a  great  stretch  of  practic- 
ally unexplored  desert  running  parallel  with  the 
coast  and  merging,  at  higher  elevations  to  the 
east,  into  the  less  arid  region  of  the  high  plateau 
'beyond  which^  and  at  a  somewhat  lower  eleva- 


ledge   of   the   lower-lying   desert   belt   along   the 
coast  has  been  but  little  advanced. 

While  in  the  desert  region  the  rainfall  is  very 
small,  and  frequently  wanting  entirely,  for  years 
together,  on  the  plateau  and  among  the  moun- 
tains which  intervene  between  it  and  the  coastal 
belt,  it  is  at  times  copious,  but  always  local,  in- 
constant and  unreliable.  In  the  late  winter  and 
early  summer  of  1909  unusually  heavy  rains  fell 
ill  many  districts,  and  were  followed  by  a  period 
of  extraordinary  vegetative  activity  ;  areas  com- 
monly arid  and  barren  were  suddenly  converted 
into  fields  of  green  grass  and  bright  flowers. 
In  such  a  season  the  water  holes  are  much  fre- 
quented by  farmers  from  the  north,  attracted  by 
a  greater  supply  of  food  for  their  flocks  than  is 
obtainable  in  their  own  districts.  But  these 
periods  of  plenty  are  so  rare  that  permanent 
settlers  are  few  and  widely  scattered.     Warm- 


3»j-:;*ffit-:^.r. 


Fig.  176. — sofTti-WEST  aprica. 

•A  scene  on  tlie  liigh  plateau  of  Great  Namaqualand.  The  specimen  of  the  "  Camellhorn  " 
(Acacia  girafia>)  in  the  foreground  bears  a  large  nest  of  the  Social  Weaver-bird  (Philet^rus 
socius).      In  the   middle  distance,  along  a  dry  river  bed,  are  bushes  of  Taniarix  articulata. 


tion,  lies  the  southern  end  of  the  desert  and 
-semi-desert  region  of  the  great  Kalahari.  The 
iirst  white  man  to  traverse  the  whole  length  of 
this  tr^ickless  wilderness  was  Sir  J.  E.  Alexan- 
ider,  who  left  Cape  Town  in  September,  1836, 
■and,  in  the  face  of  enormous  difficulties,  due 
imainly  to  the  lack  of  water,  at  length  arrived  on 
the  coast  at  Walfish  Bay  in  April,  1837.  The 
-account  of  his  journey,  published  in  1838,*  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 

the  history  of  the  exploration  of  South-west 
Africa.  Since  these  early  days  the  high  plateau 
dias   been    crossed    many    times    by   missionaries, 

traders    and    other    travellers;    but    our    know- 

•  Alexander,  J.  E.,  Am.  Expedition  of  Discovery  into  the 
Sntcrior  of  Africa. 


bad  (formerly  called  Nisbet's  Bath),  an  old  set- 
tlement on  the  banks  of  the  periodical  stream 
Houm,  a  tributary  of  the  Orange  River,  and  the 
headquarters  of  the  Bondelzwart  Hottentot 
tribes,  has  assumed  some  importance  in  recent 
years  as  a  military  station.  It  is  well  known 
for  its  natural  springs  of  warm  water  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  flora  is  closely  related  to  that  of  Bush- 
manland,  except  at  elevations  above  3,500  feet, 
when  Bushmanland  grasses,  succulents,  and 
shrubs  are  associated  with  the  Camelthoru  (Aca- 
cia giraffie)  and  other  Acacias,  which  are  either 
absent  or  rarely  met  with  at  lower  elevations 
south  of  the  Orange  River.  On  flat,  sandy 
ground  the  Camelthorn  is  so  abundantly  repre- 
sented that   it  gives  a  di_stinct  character  to  the 


scenery  (fig.  176).  Its  branches  are  frequently 
laden  with  the  enormous  grass  nests  of  the  social 
weaver  bird  (Philetjeru.s  socius),  a  small  creature 
hardly  larger  than  a  chaffinch.  The  lower  sur- 
face of  the  nest  is  perforated  in  many  places  by 
piissages  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  structure, 
which  contains  "  from  20  to  more  than  300 
separate  habitations."  It  "  is  added  to,  year  by 
year,  until  either  the  tree  in  which  it  is  built 
gives  way,  or  its  branches  can  afford  room  for 
no  more  material. "+  As  in  Bushmanland,  the 
deep  sand  makes  travelling  slow  and  heavy,  and 
the  water  holes  are  fa?  apart.  Such  as  it  is,  the 
water  is,  on  the  whole,  more  carefully  guarded 
than  in  Bushmanland ;  but  that  attention  to 
detail  for  which  German  administration  is  justly 
famous  is  more  clearly  seen  in  the  condition  of 
the  transport  roads,  along  which  directions  and 
distances  are  indicated  by  legends  painted  on 
solidly-constructed   cairns. 

In  the  latitude  of  Liideritzbucht  (see  map  in 
the  first  article),  the  high  plateau  merges  into 
the  desert  about  60  miles  from  the  coast  at  an 
elevation  of  2.700  feet.  The  vicinity  of  the 
arid  coast  belt  is  clearly  indicated  by  changes 
in  the  vegetation  among  which  the  following  are 
conspicuou.s  ; — grasses  become  fewer  ;  all  the  trees 
disappear  save  the  Camelthoni  and  the  tree  Aloe 
(A.  dichotoma) ;  other  constituents  of  the  vege- 
tation of  the  plateau — especially  Mesembry- 
anthema  and  some  other  succulents — consequently 
play  a  more  important  part  in  the  flora ;  Euphor- 
bias (fig.  177),  similar  in  habit,  but  of  more  than 
one  species,  become  very  numerous  and  form  by 
far  the  most  dominant  feature  in  the  vegetation. 
The  desert  itself  commences  very  abruptly.  A 
journey  of  no  more  than  5  kilometres  brings  us 
from  a  plain  fairly  rich  in  species  to  a  lower 
elevation  at  which  rain  rarely  falls,  and  where 
the  bare  spaces  separating  each  plant  from  its 
nearest  neighbours  are  measured  in  scores  or 
hundreds  of  yards.  The  water  famine  which 
prevails  in  the  upper  layers  of  sand  is  aggravated 
in  its  effects  by  the  remarkably  clear  atmosphere 
in  which  distances  of  50  miles,  when  judged  by 
English  standards,  appear  to  be  no  more  than  10  ; 
the  sun's  rays  beat  upon  the  exposed  surfaces  of 
sand  and  rock  and  heat  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  to  touch  them  is  painful.  The  temperature 
falls  rapidly  after  sunset,  and  a  cold  mist  forms 
before  midnight ;  this  lasts  through  the  night, 
but  is  soon  dissipated  when  the  sun  rises,  ex- 
cept upon  the  hilltops,  which  it  conceals  fre- 
quently for  some  hours  longer.  This  fact  probably 
affords  a  partial  explanation  of  the  presence  of  a 
richer  flora  on  the  upper  slopes  and  summits 
than  at  lower  levels.  Conspicuous  among  the 
few  species  which  have  been  able  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  high  degree  of  insolation  which 
prevails  are  the  Euphorbias  already  mentioned, 
and  two  Sarcocaulons  (Geraniaceie),  whose  thick 
cuticle  affords  a  most  efficient  protection  against 
evaporation.  This  covering,  which  completely 
envelops  the  stem,  is  rich  in  hydrocarbons,  and 
burns  energetically  with  a  yellow,  smoky  flame  ; 
it  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  Bushman's 
Candle." 

The  desert  belt  extends  southwards  to  tho 
Orange  River,  and  probably  beyond  it,  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  Apart  from  the 
German  settlement  at  Liideritzbucht,  and  a  few 
stations  on  the  recently-completed  railway — 
whose  water  supply  is  mainly  obtained  by  tho 
condensation  of  sea-water — there  are  no  perma- 
nent inhabitants  save  a  few  nomadic  bushmen 
and  Hottentots  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange 
River.  Their  existence  is  largely  dependent 
upon  that  remarkable  Cucurbitaceous  plant 
the  *'  Naras  " — Acanthosicyos  horridai — which 
flourishes  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  sand-dunes  of 
Walfish  Bay.  It  is  believed  that  it  does  not 
naturally  occur  so  far  south  as  the  Orange  River, 
but  has  been  introduced  there  by  the  natives, 
to    whom    its    fruits    and    seeds  'are    essential 

t  Solater  and  Stork,    TJte  Birds  of  South    Africa,    1900 

vol.  i.,  p,  116. 
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articles  of  food.  The  recently-discovered  dia- 
mond field  lies  along  the  coast  south  of  Liideritz- 
bucht :  its  e.xploitation  is  very  seriously  ham- 
pered by  the  difficulty  of  providing  pa  adequate 


are  small,  frequently  minute.  They  possess,  fur- 
ther, strongly-developed  root  systems  which 
penetrate  to  considerable  depths,  and  reach  sub- 
terranean    water     supplies     derived     from     the 


PLANT    NOTES. 
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Fir..    177. — SOUTH-WEST    AFRICA. 

Aloe  dichotoma  and  Euphorbias  on  a  barren  ridge  at  the  eastern  edge  of  the  littoral  desert  cf 
Great  Nainaqualand  (about  2,500  feet  above  the  sea). 


water  supply.  To  the  north  the  desert  stretches 
Continuously,  but  with  considerable  differences  of 
breadth,  through  Damaraland  and  beyond  the 
Cunene  River,  whence  it  is  continued  as  a  less 
arid  belt  almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo. 
In  Damaraland,  about  200  miles  north  of  Liide- 
ritzbucht,  and  some  40  miles  from  the  coast, 
Wehvitschia  mirabilis§  occurs  in  considerable 
numbers,  in  that  part  of  the  desert  usually  known 
by  the  Hottentot  name  "  Namib."  Here  the 
flora  is  somewhat  richer  than  farther  south  in 
Namaqualand,  though  the  rainfall  is  almost  a 
negligible  quantity.  With  the  Welwitschia  ia 
usually  found  a  plant  in  many  respects  hardly 
less  remarkable ;  this  is  Commiphora  saxicola 
(Burseraceae)  a  specimen  of  which  is  shown  in 
fig.  178.  The  tissues  of  its  short  and  corpulent 
stem  and  branches  contain  great  quantities  of 
water.  Its  leaves  are  very  small,  and  probably, 
in  some  years,  none  at  all  are  produced ;  its 
flowering  certainly  depends  to  some  extent  upon 
atmosplieric  moisture,  for  in  very  dry  years  some 
plants  do  not  flower  at  all. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  vegetation  of  this  waste 
may  be  subdivided  into  two  classes.  There  are 
species  in  which  the  whole  life  of  the  individual 
is  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few  weeks.  The 
majority  of  these  only  appear  in  favourable  sea- 
sons when  a  little  more  rain  than  usual  has 
fallen.  Their  existence  therefore  depends  pri- 
marily upon  the  power  which  the  seeds  pos- 
sess of  remaining  dormant  on  the  periodically- 
heated  surface  for  periods  of  years  of  intense 
drought.  They  are  further  endowed  with  the 
faculty  of  responding  promptly  to  a  slight  in- 
crease of  atmospheric  humidity  and  precipita- 
tion and  of  germinating  with  great  rapidity. 
The  bulk  of  tire  vegetation,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  composed  of  woody  or  more  or  less  succulent 
species  which  persist  for  several  years.  These 
all  possess  water-storing  tissue  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  and,  without  exception,  their  leaves 

§  Kcw  Bulletin^  1907,  plate  2. 


drainage  of  the  Eastern  highlands,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  thirsty  ground  on  its  way  to  the 
sea.  The  ephemeral  parts  of  the  plant — leaves 
and  flowers — normally  develop  with  great 
rapidity,  the  latter  usually  very  profusely,  and 
their  production  is  to  some  extent  dependent 
upon  local  rainfall.  H.  77.  W .  Pearson. 
(To  be  continued.) 


MONSTERA  DELICIOSA. 
To  grow  this  tropical  aroid  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  wonderful  foliage,  a  hothouse  after 
the  style  of  the  lofty  Kew  Palm  house  would  be 
required.  The  height  to  which  the  stems  of  this- 
plant  would  ascend  is  limited  only  by  the  pillars, 
or,  in  its  natural  state,  the  trees,  around  which 
it  tightly  wraps  its  supporting,  flexible  roots. 
The  amount  of  growth  a  plant  makes  each  year 
in  tropical  heat  is  astonishing.  The  leaves, 
■when  they  first  appear,  although  destined  to  be 
strong  and  leathery,  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  a* 
much  broad,  are  very  tender  and  soft  and  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pea-green.  As  soon  as  they 
uncurl,  these  leaves  are  almost  of  full  size,  and 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  hangs  straight  downwards 
— thus  they  are  less  exposed  to  injury  from 
heavy  tropical  rains.  The  leaf  soon  matures 
and  hardens,  then  it  assumes  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion through  a  stiffening  of  the  hinge-like  ar- 
rangement at  the  junction  with  the  leaf-stalk, 
which  continues  stiff,  and  at  the  same  angle 
throughout.  Equally  interesting  is  the  shape  of 
the  leaf ;  the  margins  are  boldly  cut,  and  the 
central  portions  perforated  with  irregularly- 
shaped  holes  which  admit  the  light  to  the  leaves- 
growing  on  a  lower  plane.  While  many  of  its 
roots  closely  entwine  their  support,  others  hang 
straight  down  to  a  considerable  length  ;  they  are 
stout,  flexible  and  very  tough.  In  the  native 
habitat  in  Mexico,  these  roots  are  used  as  a 
rough  cordage  for  tying  bales  of  merchandise. 
Most  of  the  fruits  of  Aroideae,  if  not  actually 
poisonous,  are  very  bitter,  but  Monstera  deli- 
ciosa  is  a  remarkable  exception.  In  this 
species  the  fruits  are  deliciously  fragrant  and 
luscious,  so  luscious  that  few  people  could  eat 
them  in  great  quantity,  whilst  with  some  persons 
they  leave  a  somewhat  unpleasant  tickling  sensa- 
t'lon  in  the  throat.  The  boat-shaped  spathe  is 
nearly  white,  and  it  does  not  fully  open.  It 
quickly  discolours  and  falls,  leaving  the  stout, 
club-like  spadix  to  slowly  mature.  The  fruits 
often  take  15  or  more  months  to  ripen. 
The  flavour  of  the  fruits  is  improved  if  they 
are  cut  when  nearly  ripe  and  placed  in  a  warm 


SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA. 


Commiphora  saxicola,  a  stout-stemmed  bush  occurring  commonly  among  rocks  with  Welwitschia 
mirabilis  in  the  Damaraland  littoral  desert. 
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cupboard.  Monstera  deliciosa,  when  growing  in 
tropical  conditions,  quickly  assume  enormous 
proportions,  but  in  a  glasshouse  having  an 
intermediate  temperature,  its  growth,  although 
equally  healthy,  is  not  nearly  so  rapid,  and  the 
plants  fruit  much  more  freely.  At  Pencarrow 
we  fruit  it  regularly  in  such  a  house,  and 
the  plants,  which  grow  against  an  Elm  post 
at  the  end  of  an  aquatic  tank,  are  cut  down 
wlien  they  have  become  7  or  8  feet  high.  The 
tops  of  the  plants,  with  a  foot  or  more  of  stem, 
are  inserted  around  the  Elm  post,  where  they 
quickly  root.  Mousteras  growing  in  pots  make 
useful  subjects  for  use  in  sub-tropical  groups 
wliere  such  are  arranged  in  warm,  sunny  places. 
.1.  C.  Bardctl,  Pencarrow  Gardens,  Cornwall. 
[Our  correspondent  forwarded  a  spadix  of  ripe 
fruits  with  his  notes. — Eds.] 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 


THE  STRAWBERRY-RASPBERRY. 
This  plant  was  introduced  from  Japan  some- 
where about  the  year  1895,  and  ever  since 
then  has  been  cultivated  in  gardens  in  this 
country  under  a  variety  ot"  names  already 
applied  to  other  species,  so  that  Strawberry- 
Raspberry,  although  a  misnomer,  was  the  only 
name  by  which  one  could  be  certain  of  what  was 
meant.  At  least  three  erroneous  names  have 
been  given  it — R.  rosaefolius,  R.  palmatus,  and 
R.  sorbitolius.  The  first-named  is  a  tall,  woody 
species,  with  downy  leaves  and  stems  and  a 
branching  inflorescence.  The  leaves  of  R.  palma- 
tus are  palmately  five  or  six-lobed,  and  therefore 
quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  Strawberry- 
Raspberry.  R.  sorbifolius  has  tall  stems,  densely 
covered  with  bristly  prickles,  like  those  of  the 
common  Raspberry,  only  more  numerous  and  of 
a  different  colour.  The  plant  under  notice  way 
described  by  the  celebrated  German  batologist. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Focke,  in  1899,  under  the  name  of 
Rubus  illecebrosus,  referring  to  the  enticing  ap- 
pearance of  the  fruit.  Its  distinctive  characters 
are  the  glabrous,  pinnate,  and  prickly  leaves, 
and  the  annual,  glabrous,  prickly  stems,  1  foot 
to  3  feet  high,  and  bearing  solitary,  fragrant, 
white  flowers  of  large  size  from  the  apex  and 
from  the  axils  of  one  or  two  of  the  upper  leaves. 
The  root-stock  is  perennial  and  creeps  exten- 
sively. The  fruit  is  useful  for  preserving  and 
for    cooking   with    Apples     for     immediate     use. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

A  New  Spinach.  — On  p.  380  it  is  stated  that 
Clienopodium  amaranticolor,  or  the  new  SpinacJi, 
may  not  thrive  in  this  country  because  it  is  a 
warmth-loving  plant.  However,  we  are  already, 
well  off  for  leaf  plants  of  the  Spinach  type.  This 
Chenopodium  is  presumably  of  the  same  type  as 
(iood  King  Henry  (Chenopodium  Bonus  Henri- 
cus),  one  of  the  oldest  of  garden  vegetables.  Of 
this  leaf  plant  it  is  said  in  The  Ver/efahle  Gardp}i. 
by  jM;M.  Vilmorin  &  Andrieux,  that  it  is  "  an 
excellent  vegetable,  and  deserving  to  be  more 
generally  planted."  But  old  as  it  is  and  good  as 
it  may  be,  we  never  see  it  constituting  a  general 
crop  in  gardens,  although  a  few  plants  may  be 
seen.  Why  has  so  useful  a  vegetable  been  thus 
superseded?  Is  it  due  to  the  fine,  true  Spinaches 
we  have  and  which  are  so  easily  grown?  It  is 
said  that  the  new  Chenopodium  will  grow  well  in 
hot.  dry  seasons,  when  common  Spinaches  will 
not.  But  if  seed  of  such  a  fine  variety,  for 
instance,  as  Longstander,  be  sown  thinly,  in  suc- 
cession, in  shady  positions,  especially  on  the 
north  side  of  walls,  or  between  rows  of  talj 
Peas  and  Beans,  an  ample  supply  of  leaves  can 
be  had  all  through  the  summer.  Then  the  quality 
and  flavour  of  tlie  leaves  are  well  known.  But 
apart  from  common  Spinaches.  there  is  the  free- 
growing,  spreading  New  Zealand  Spinach,  which 
is  rapidly   becoming  so  popular  in  the  market ; 


and  single  plants  of  which  on  good  soil  will  cover 
a  square  yard  of  ground,  and  give  several 
abundant  leaf-pickings.  That  is  specially  a  kind 
suited  to  tide  over  hot  summers.  Besides  that 
kind  there  is  the  perpetual  or  mountain  Sainach, 
which  does  well  in  any  cool  place  in  the  garden 
and  gives  a  large  leaf  supply  over  a  long  season  ; 
and,  siill  farther,  there  is  the  Seakale  or  Beet 
Spina<:h,  which  is  an  excellent  substitute  for 
common  Spinach.  But  with  all  this  abundant 
leaf  production,  none  of  these  plants  can  w-ell 
be  classed  among  high-class  or  popular  vegetables. 
Of  these  latter  we  have  a  wealth  of  kinds  and 
varieties.  I  trust,  when  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Vegetable  Society  is  seen  at  West- 
minster next  September,  it  will  be  amply 
evidenced  that  we  have  the  finest  vegetables  in 
the  world.     A.  I). 

Eucalyptus  cordata.  —  Doubtless  many 
rciulii'.s  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  are  ac- 
(jiiaiiited  with  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  Euca- 
lyptus cordata  as  a  decorative  plant  for  sum- 
njer  bedding.  In  my  opinion  it  is  gracefulness 
itself.  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  Campbell,  gardener 
to  Lady  Ardilaun,  St.  Ann's,  Clontarf,  Co. 
Dublin,  informed  me  a  week  or  two  ago 
that  he  planted  a  plant  9  inches  high,  in 
August,  1904,  in  a  permanent  position  out-of- 
doors.  It  was  only  slightly  protected  during  the 
first  winter,  but  it  has  now  attained  a  height  of 
20  feet,  and  has  beautiful,  drooping  branches, 
which  sweep  the  ground.  The  specimen  is  now 
well  set  with  flower-buds,  which  are  white,  and, 
when  developed,  are  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
resembling  the  flower  of  Hypericum.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  mention  that  seed  was  saved  from  a 
tree  in  the  spring  of  1904  and  sown  at  once,  and 
it  was  one  of  these  seedlings  which  Mr.  Campbell 
planted.  I  enclose  herewith  a  small  spray  con- 
taining a  number  of  undeveloped  flower-buds. 
I  am  not  aware  that  this  Eucalyptus  has  pre- 
viously flowered  out-of-doors,  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  think  I  may  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  introduce  E.  cordata  as  a  bedding  plant 
some  years  ago.  Since  that  time  I  have  had 
many  enquiries  respecting  the  plant  from  r.U 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  J.  Melville,  Superin- 
tendent, Fin'<hury  Park,  London.  [An  illustra- 
tion of  the  foliage  of  this  species  was  given  in 
these  pages,  June  30,  1888,  p.  802.— Eds.] 

The  Jerusalem  Artichoke  (see  p.  374). — 
May  I  point  out  that  Asa  Gray,  and  all  those 
who  commonly  give  the  same  etymology,  are  un- 
doubtedly wrong  in  connecting  the  epithet 
"Jerusalem"  with  the  Italian  "girasole"? 
This  is  merely  an  unfounded  but  plausible  guess 
without  either  historical  or  philological  founda- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  history  the  vegetable  gained 
its  name  in  England  long  before  it  was  culti- 
vated or  known  in  Italy.  Other  plants,  which 
neither  in  name  nor  in  origin  are  connected  with 
Italy,  bear  this  same  epithet  "Jerusalem,"  e.g., 
Phlomis  fruticosa.  Jerusalem  Sage ;  Pulmonaria 
officinalis,  Jerusalem  Cowslips.  The  meaning  is 
simply  '■  foreign."  "  outlandish,"  and  dates  from 
as  far  back  as  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  when 
Jerusalem  was  the  typically  foreign  place  to  the 
English  mind.  "  Saracen  "  was  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  still  survives  in  its  corruption  "  Sar- 
sen."  The  great  boulders  which  lie  on  the  Marl- 
borough Downs  (most  of  Stonehenge  was  built 
from  them)  are  to  this  day  called  the  Sarsen,  or 
foreign  and  unexplained  stones.  A  very  old 
Hampshire  villager,  once  employed  in  my  gar- 
den, always  called  French  Beans  Jerusalem 
Beans,  the  meaning  being  Beans  introduced  from 
abroad  later  than  the  old  English  Broad  Bean. 
G.    H.   Kngleheart. 

The    interesting    notes    on    Jerusalem 

Artichokes  in  last  week's  issue  refer  to  the 
use  of  "  Helianti  "  as  fodder,  and  the  question  is 
asked  whether  the  common  Jerusalem  Artichoke 
stems  have  ever  been  "  fed  to  cattle  in  this  coun- 
try." On  two  occasions  in  my  experience  I  have 
had  to  clear  large  quarters  devoted  to  these  Ar- 
tichokes iK'fore  the  roots  were  sufficiently  de- 
veloped to  be  utilised  as  a  crop,  and  the  tops  were 
given  to  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  with  various 
results.  In  the  first  case,  the  stems  were  not 
more  than  2  feet  high,  and  were  therefore  in 
quite  an  early  stage  of  growth,  fresh  and  succu- 
lent. These'  wi^re  readily  eaten  by  cattle  and 
pigs,  but  hor.ses  would  not  touch  them,  though 
the  same  horses  would  greedily  devour  such  ap- 
parent?/ untempting  fodder  as  Cow  Thistles.     In 


the  second  example,  the  Artichoke  stems  were 
more  advanced,  about  two-thirds  of  the  average 
height,  but  still  fresh  and  comparatively  tender, 
though  the  stems  were  hardening  somewhat. 
Neither  horses  nor  cattle  would  touch  these  tops, 
and  pigs  would  only  eat  the  younger  leaves.  As 
to  the  actual  food  value  I  cannot  speak,  but  it 
is  obvious  this  would  not  count  for  much  if 
animals  would  not  take  to  such  fodder.  How- 
ever, I  give  my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  should  like  to  know  more  of  the  qualities 
claimed  for  Helianti  as  fodder.     R.  Lewis  Castle. 

LiLiUM  GiGANTEUM  Seed. —Early  in  October 
I  notified  that  I  would  send  seed  of  this  Lily  to 
any  reader  of  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  who 
wished  for  some.  At  that  time  there  was  pro- 
mise of  a  most  abundant  supply,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  heavy  wet  of  October,  followed  by 
severe  frost  early  in  November,  has  destroyed 
the  crop.  The  capsules  are  full  of  seed  mem- 
branes, but  the  seeds  are  totally  devoid  of  albu- 
men, owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  cold  and  wet 
weather  prevailing  since  June  25.  I  am  com- 
pelled, therefore,  most  reluctantly  to  confess 
myself  unable  this  year  to  fulfil  the  request  of 
between  30  and  40  persons  who  asked  for  seeds. 
I  have  kept  their  addresses,  and  next  year,  if 
the  season  is  more  favourable,  I  hope  to  fulfil  my 
undertaking  to  them.  Herbert  Maxwell,  Mon- 
reith,  December  6'. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Decemder  7. — Although  much  smaller  than 
usual,  the  exhibition  at  the  fortnightly  meeting 
in  tlie  Society's  Hall,  \\'estminster,  on  this  date, 
was  very  varied.  Some  of  the  exhibits  had  re- 
mained from  the  recent  Colonial  Show,  and  there 
were  others  which  were  intended  for  the  Carna- 
tion Show  on  the  following  day.  Groups  of  Car- 
nations, Cyclamen,  and  Begonias  formed  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Floral  Committee.  Novelties  in  this  section 
were  fewer  than  usual,  and  only  two  Awards  of 
i\lerit  were  granted  by  the  committee,  both  be- 
ing to  new  Chrysanthemums.  There  were,  for 
the  time  of  year,  many  good  e-xhibits  of  Orchids, 
and  two  novelties  were  granted  Awards  by 
the  Orchid  Committee. 

The  Fruit  and  Vegehble  Committee  made 
no  award  to  a  novelty.  An  exhibit  of  Brassic;is, 
shown  by  ilessrs.  Suttok  &  Sons,  was  of  mora 
than  usual  interest. 

Floral  Committee. 

Present:  H.  B.  May,  Esq.,  and  Messrs.  Goo. 
Paul,  W.  P.  Thomson,  Chas.  E.  Pearson,  Chas. 
Dixon,  W.  Bain,  H.  J.  Jones,  Chas.  E.  Shea, 
Walter  T.  Ware,  A.  Kingsmill,  J.  T.  Bennett- 
Foe.  W.  Howe,  Jno.  Jennings,  Jas.  Douglas,  G. 
Reuthe.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  John  R.  C.  Boscawen, 
E  T.  Cook,  James  Hudson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson^ 
E.  H.  Jenkins,  and  W.  Cuthbertson. 

Carnations  were  shown  splendidly  by  Mr.  H. 
Burnett,  Guernsey,  who  had  all  the  best  of  the 
standard  varieties  and  many  new  kinds  displayed 
in  an  attractive  manner.  The  bright  colour  of 
the  flowers  impressed  visitors,  their  high  tints 
being  indicative  of  the  favoured  climate  of  the 
island.  Amongst  the  newer  varieties  we  noticed 
May  Day,  which  was  given  an  Award  of  Merit  at 
a  recent  meeting  ;  Defiance,  a  notable  addition  to 
the  scarlet  varieties ;  Apple  Blossom,  showing  a 
faint  blush  at  the  base  of  the  white  petals  ;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Clode,  deep  salmon ;  Countess  of 
March,  a  seedling  from  the  popular  Enchantress, 
the  salmon-coloured  petals  being  fragrant; 
IJridesmaid,  salmon-pink:  Alvina,  a  flower  of 
medium  size,  coloured  a  pleasing  shade  of  cerise  ; 
and  a  seedling  raised  from  Mrs.  H.  Burnett  x 
Enchantress,  the  large  bloom  being  blush-pink. 
(Silvergilt  Hanksian  Medal.)  ' 

.Mr.  \V.  H.  P.iGE,  Nurseryman,  Hampton.  Mid- 
dlesex, displayed  one  of  his  beautiful  exhibits  of 
Carnations  and  Lilies  which  always  find  high 
favour  at  these  meetings.  The  fine  quality  of  the 
flowers  and  the  attractive  method  of  displaying 
tlu-m  cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  The  Lilies 
wore  shown  in  big  clusters  and  included  L.  longi- 
fliirum  and  L.  spcciosum  rnlnnm.  The  new 
Pelargonium  His  Majesty,  certificated  at  the  last 
meeting,  and  another  of  ro.se-pink  rolour  namcJ 
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Fiscal   Reformer  were  grouped  at  either  end  of 
the  exhibit.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Cutbush  &  Son,  Highgate,  who  have 
exhibited  Carnations  at  these  meetings  for  a  very 
considerable  period,  again  contributed  a  fine  dis- 
play. They  showed  a  new  tree  variety  named 
Rosine,  the  blooms  being  sweet-smelling  and  of 
rose-pink  colour.  ]\lme.  Barreto  is  also  fragrant ; 
the  colour  is  the  shade  known  as  puce.  A  seed- 
ling labelled  A4  has  exceptionally  strong  stems ; 
the  colour  is  after  Mrs.  Burnett  but  darker. 
White  Enchantress,  The  President,  Winsor  and 
other  standard  kinds  were  represented  by  ex- 
ceptionally choice  blooms.  In  another  part  of 
the  building  Messrs.  Cl'TEUSH  showed  a  bright 
group  of  berried  shrubs,  including  Hollies,  Per- 
nettyas,  Skimmias,  Cotoneaster  angustifolia  and 
Hippophce  rhamnoides.  set  off  with  Bamboos  and 
Palms.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Stuaet  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield,  arranged,  in  the  central  transept,  a 
kiosk  decorated  with  Carnations.  It  was  a  very 
pretty  feature,  the  columns  being  terminated  by 
hanging  baskets  of  flowers,  the  whole  forming 
a  gay  bower  of  these  attractive  blooms.  Some 
notable  varieties  were  0.  P.  Bassett  (scarlet), 
May  Day  (salmon-pink),  Mrs.  Crook  (pale  crim- 
son, flaked  with  maroon).  Roseate  Dawn,  Floriana 
(pale  pink),  and  Lady  AUington  (deep  salmon). 
(Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

An  attractive  group  of  flowering  plants  ar- 
ranged with  Ferns  and  Palms  was  shown  by  E. 
H.  Brown,  Esq.,  Roehampton  (gr.  Mr.  R.  Brad- 
ford). In  the  centre  was  a  large  bank  of  Euphor- 
bia (Poinsettia)  with  finely-developed  bracts ; 
on  either  side  were  sb:  large  pyramid-trained 
plants  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and  between 
these  were  arranged  small  pot  plants  of  Paper 
White  Narcissus  and  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  a 
background  of  Dracaenas  and  Palms.  There  were 
also  large  pans  of  Cypripedium  insigne,  the 
plants  being  well  bloomed.  Numerous  foliage 
plants  were  interspersed  amongst  the  flowers  for 
relief.      (Silver   Flora   Medal.) 

A  considerable  exhibit  of  Cyclamens  wa£  dis- 
played by  Rev.  E.  H.  BuckstoiME,  Etwall,  Derby. 
They  were  grouped  in  batches  of  crimson,  red, 
pink,  and  white-flowered  varieties,  all  the  plants 
being  freely  flowered  and  with  healthy  foliage. 
(Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Another  but  smaller  group  of  these  flowers  was 
Bxhibited  by  W.  Astor,  Esq.,  Taplow  (gr.  Jlr. 
W.  Camm).  They  were  all  of  salmon  colour,  and 
Ciiade  a  very  attractive  group,  the  culture  being 
3xcellent.     (Silver  Banksian  Aledal.) 

Messrs.  J.^mes  Veitch  &  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  again  showed  their  beautiful  hybrid  Be- 
gonias, the  method  of  staging  being  different  en 
this  occasion,  but  showing  them  to  the  very  best 
advantage.  Mingled  in  the  group  were  handsome 
specimens  of  Luculia  gratissima,  a  useful,  winter- 
blooming,  tender  shrub ;  and  late-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.     (Silver-gilt  Banksian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  H.  B.  M.\Y  &  Sons,  The  Nurseries, 
Upper  Edmonton,  showed  an  assortment  of  green- 
house Ferns,  well-flowered  plants  of  Erica  melan- 
thera,  a  fine  strain  of  Primula  obconica.  Plum- 
bago rosea,  and  Begonias  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
Turnford  Hall.  The  whole  made  a  very  fine  dis- 
play, all  the  plants  showing  the  perfection  of 
culture.     (Silver  Flora  Medal.) 

Mr.  Frank  Brazier,  nurseryman,  Caterhain. 
Surrey,  showed  a  floor  group  of  Chrysanthemums, 
principally  of  decorative  and  single  varieties, 
interspersed  with  sprays  of  ornamental-leaved 
shrubs.  The  new  variety  Jlrs.  W.  Parker  (see 
Awards)  was  represented  by  many  attractive 
specimens. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Merstham, 
Surrey,  .showed  Chrysanthemums,  principally  of 
single  and  Japanese  varieties.  Miss  Muriel 
Smith  is  a  pretty  flower  of  pale-pink  colour 
shaded  with  terra-cotta.  Captain  Julyan  (yel- 
low). Merstham  Jewel  (a  yellowish  bronze  single), 
R.  F.  Felton  (rich  yellow),  Mrs.  David  Syme 
(white),  Wells's  Pink,  and  Bessie  Evans  (an  in- 
curved .Japanese  bloom  of  blush  shade)  were  the 
more  notable  varieties. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent, 
showed  a  pretty  exhibit  of  single  and  decorative 
Chrysanthemums  and  varieties  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. Amongst  the  Chrysanthemums,  those 
labelled  Miss  Gweneth  Wood,  with  Chestniit-red 
florets  and  a  pretty  yellow  centre  ;  Souvenir  de 
A.  Scalarandis.  a  fine  yellow  decorative  variety  ; 
Mrs,  Amy  Collett,  salmon-pink,  set  off  by  a 
large  yellow  disc  ;  Cannell's  Crimson,  Cannell's 
White,  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Willis  (single)  were  the 


more  noticeable.  The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
shown  in  massive  trusses  of  big  blooms ;  Berlin 
(scarlet),  Venus  (white).  Ascot  (salmon),  and 
Cymric  Crimson  (magenta)  are  notable  varieties 
of  their  respective  colours.  (Silver  Banksian 
Medal.) 

Vases  of  single  Chrysanthemums  were  shown 
by  F.  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  Bromyard.  A  good 
Incurved  Chrysanthemum,  of  richest  yellow 
colour  and  with  hair-like  eruptions  on  the  florets, 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  J.  &  F.  Chatfieu), 
Southwick,   Sussex. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  &  Son,  nurserymen,  West 
Norwood,  again  showed  Alpine  and  succulent 
plants  in  pans  and  small  pots,  as  at  the  last 
meeting. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
a  group  of  berried  shrubs.  Ivies,  Hollies,  Eurya 
latifolia,  and  other  ornamental-leaved  plants. 

Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham,  Surrey, 
showed  large  blooms  of  Carnation  Hercules  from 
autumn-layered  plants.  The  colour  is  crimson 
maroon.  As  a  winter-blooming  variety,  the 
plant  is  an  acquisition. 

Awauds  of  Merit. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  W.  Parher.—A  single 
variety  of  faint  blush  colour,  the  large  conical 
disc  being  an  additional  attraction.  Shown  by 
Mr.  F.  Brazier. 

Chrysanthemum  Kathleen  May. — Naturally 
grown  and  disbudded  sprays  were  shown.  Those 
that  were  disbudded  showed  large  blooms  with 
reflexed  petals  and  a  prominent  yellow  "  Ane- 
mone "  centre.  In  the  other  sprays,  the  disc 
was  scarcely  observed,  and  the  florets  were  erect 
and  stiff.  "The  large  blooms  were  4^  inches 
across,  with  several  rows  of  petals.  The  colour 
is  crimson.     Shown  by  ilr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (in  the 
chair),  and  Messrs.  Jaji  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  W. 
Bolton.  \V.  Cobb,  R.  G.  Thwaites,  W.  Boxall, 
F.  J.  Hanbury,  Stuart  Low,  J.  F.  Alcock,  A. 
A.  McBean,  C.  H.  Curtis,  J.  Charlesworth.  J. 
Cypher,  A.  Dye,  W.  H.  Hatcher,  H.  Ballantine, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  Gurney  Wilson,  J.  Wilson 
Potter  and  de  B.  Crawshay. 

Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O..  Wes- 
tonbirt  (gr.  Mr.  H.  Ci.  Alexander),  showed 
several  tine  hybrid  Cypripediums,  including  C. 
Arethusa,  which  had  previously  secured  an 
award ;  C.  Draco  (Euryades  X  insigne  magnifi- 
cum),  the  fine  white  upper  sepal  spotted  with 
purple ;  C.  Dawn,  a  well-formed  flower  with 
white  dorsal  sepal  having  a  purplish  central 
band,  and  pale-greenish  petals  and  lip  ;  and  C. 
Euryades  leopardinum,   a  very  beautiful  flower. 

H.  S.  GooDSON,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Putney  (gr. 
Jlr.  G.  E.  Day),  was  awai-ded  a  Silver  Flora 
Medal  for  an  excellent  group,  principally  Cypri- 
pediums, among  which  were  a  fine  lot  of  C. 
insigne  Sanderse  and  other  varieties  of  insigne  ; 
C.  Minos.  C.  triumphans,  C.  Mme.  Jules  Hye. 
C.  Maudise,  &c.  In  the  centre  was  a  fine  crim- 
son form  of  Odontioda  Bohnhoffise,  and  at  the 
back  some  good  Lselio-Cattleyas  and  hybrid 
Odontoglossums. 

Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons.  St.  Albans,  were 
awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for  an  effective 
group,  in  which  were  several  very  remarkable 
plants,  the  finest  of  which  was  Cypripedium 
Alcibiades  illustre  (Leeanum  giganteum  X  jMons. 
de  Curte).  As  the  flower  bore  a  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  very  fine  C.  Alcibiades  magnificum 
for  which  Lt.-Col.  G.  L.  Holford  received  a  First- 
class  Certificate  on  January  9,  1906,  no  award 
was  given.  In  effect  it  resembles  the  re- 
markable C.  Leeanum  J.  Gurney  Fowler ;  in  size 
and  substance  it  is  perfect,  and  the  large  white 
dorsal  sepal,  which  is  broader  than  long,  is 
prettily  marked  with  dotted  purple  lines  from 
a  small  green  base.  Other  fine  Cypripediums 
were  C.  Lion  (see  Awards),  C.  Closonianum.  of 
unknown  parentage,  but  bearing  evidence  of  a 
fine  C.  Leeanum  on  one  side.  The  flower  is  of 
good  size,  well  balanced,  the  white  dorsal  sepal 
having  distinct  dotted  lines  of  purple..  The 
petals  and  lip  are  honey-yellow  tinged  with 
mahogany  red.  Fifteen  varieties  of  C.  insigne 
were  included ;  several  showy  hybrid  Odonto- 
glossums,  and  some  interesting  species. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards 
Heath,  were  awarded  a  Silver  Flora  Medal  for 


a  varied  group  of  good  things,  principally  hy- 
brids. In  the  centre  were  a  group  of  C'alanthes, 
and  on  one  side  a  large  batch  of  that  richly- 
coloured  winter  flower  Lselio-Cattleya  Charles- 
worthii,  with  its  bright  heads  of  orange-red 
flowers,  with  crimson  lips.  A  magnificent 
variety  of  Cattleya  Octave  Doin  had  broad, 
pearly-white  sepals  and  petals  and  gold-veined 
mauve-purple  lip.  Several  fine  blotched  0.  cris- 
pum  raised  from  seeds ;  a  superbly-coloured  new 
form  of  0.  ardentissimum,  obtained  from  0. 
Pescatorei  Charlesworthii  X  0.  crispum  Grairea- 
num ;  an  evenly-spotted  0.  Fascinator,  and 
various  other  hybrid  Odontoglossums  ;  some  fine 
Cypripediums.  including  the  handsome  C. 
Eboraicum  ;  also  some  showy  Sophronitis  crosses. 

Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatcher,  Ltd.,  Rawdon, 
Leeds,  secured  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  a 
neat  group,  in  which  Cypripediums  were  well 
represented.  Among   these   were    C.    Sidnoy- 

anum,  a  very  attractive  flower,  with  the  white 
dorsal  sepal  effectively  spotted ;  C.  insigne 
Bohnhoffianum,  with  the  colouring  in  the  dorsal 
sepal  not  displayed  in  blotches,  the  upper 
part  being  very  clear  white  ;  C.  triumphans,  C. 
Mme.  Jules  Hye,  C.  Marjorie,  of  fine  shape;  C. 
Leeanum  magnificum,  and  other  forms  of  C. 
Leeanum:  C.  gigas  superbum,  &c.  Also  in  the 
group  were  Brasso-LEelia  Jessopii,  with  pale-green 
sepals  and  petals  and  white  fringed  lip ;  and 
the  pretty  ilaxillaria  elegantula  and  M.  grandi- 
flora. 

Messrs.  Jas.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham, 
were  awarded  a  Silver  Banksian  Medal  for  an 
extensive  group  of  good  Cypripediums.  Among 
the  varieties  of  C.  insigne.  one  named  C.  i.  Ethel 
Cypher  was  a  very  attractive  light  form ;  C.  Mr. 

F.  Sander  was  a  remarkable  flower  of  good  shape 
and  dark  colouring,  and  with  some  appearance 
of  C.  nitens.  Other  good  things  included  Cypri- 
pedum  G.  F.  Moore,  a  very  handsome  flower ; 
varieties  of  C.  Euryades,  C.  Minos  Veitchii,  C. 
Charlesianum  Cypher's  variety,  a  bold  flower , 
good  dark  forms  of  C.  Fairrieanum  and  the  deep- 
red  Masdevallia  Becking  Hybrid. 

Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr  Mr.  Hopkins),  showed  a  selection  of  beauti- 
ful hybrid  Cypripediums.  splendidly  grown,  and 
including  C.  Memoria  ilostynii  (Actseus  Lang- 
leyense  X  aureum  Surprise).  The  delicately- 
tinted  flowers  w-ere  of  good  shape,  and  showed 
well  the  light  yellow  and  white  of  C.  aureum 
Surprise.  'The  white  dorsal  sepal  had  some  very 
small  dark  spots  near  the  base,  which  was  tinged 
with  emerald  green.  C.  Etoniense,  a  large  flower, 
somewhat  resembling  C.  .^Eson  giganteum  ;  C.  The 
Emperor  (Beekmannii  X  Sallieri),  shaped  like  C. 
Beckmannii,  and  nicely  spotted  ;  C.  'Thalia  The 
Baron,  with  more  white  in  the  dorsal  sepal  than 
other  forms  ;  the  fine  C.  Elatior  splendens  (Lee- 
anum giganteum    X  Baron  Schroder) ;  and  C.  P. 

G.  Henriquez,  a  cream-coloured  flower,  marked 
with  light  claret  colour. 

Messrs.  J.  &  A.  -\.  McBean,  Cooksbridge, 
showed  Cattleya  Trianse  alba  Kathleen,  a  charm- 
ing, white-petalled  flower,  with  magenta-crimson 
blotch  on  the  lip,  a.nd  resembling  C.  labiata  Gil- 
mourige ;  also  the  dark-coloured  Cypripedium 
Euryades  New  Hall  Hey  variety,  and  cut  flowers 
of  Laelia  anceps  Schroderae. 

The  Duke  of  ilARLBOROUGH,  Blenheim  Palace 
(gr.  Mr.  Hunter),  showed  Cypripedium  Lord  Ivor 
Leonidas  X  Mrs.  Wm.  ilostyn.)  a  very  darkly- 
coloured  flower  of  the  C.  Euryades  class. 

E.  RoGERSON,  Esq.,  Oakdene,  West  Didsbury, 
Manchester  (gr.  Mr.  W.  C.  Price),  sent  Cypripe- 
dium insigne  albidum.  This  has  a  good,  round 
dorsal  sepal,  with  much  white  in  the  upper  half. 

C.  L.  N.  Ingr.\m.  Esq.,  Elstead  House, 
Godalming  (gr.  Mr.  T.  W.  Bond),  sent  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Susiaua  (maxima  X  Dayana),  and  L.-C. 
Simonette  (elegans  Turneri  X  Inpramii). 

Sir  Jeremhh  Colman.  Bart,  V.M.H.,  Gatton 
Park,  sent  two  very  pretty  plants  of  Lielio- 
Cattleya  Epicasta  Colmanise,  each  with  a  spike 
of  three  large  rose  and  purplish-crimson  flowers. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  sent  Cj'pripe- 
dium  Floryanum  (Charlesianum  X  Leeanum 
giganteum). 

Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park. 
staged  a  group  which  included  some  good 
Cypripediums,  Cirrhopetalnm  iMedusie,  with 
three  spikes ;  a  very  beautiful  Cattleya  Maggie 
Raphael  alba,  with  "white  sepals  and  petals,  and 
carmine-rose  lip  with  gold  veining,  and  the 
handsome  Cypripedium  Beryl. 

Mons.  Mertens,  Mont  St.  Amand,  Ghent 
showed  several  hybrid  Odontoglossums. 
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Mr.  E.  V.  Low,  Haywards  Heath,  staged  a 
small  group  of  good  Cypripediums,  Cymbidium 
erythrostylu'n,  Deiidrobium  Dearei,  a  fine  plant 
of  Oncidium  ornithorhynchum  album,  &c. 

AWARDS. 
Award  op  Merit. 
CijpriiKdium  Lion  (Boadicea  X  Sallieri 
from  Messrs.  Sanoer  &  Sons,  St. 
is  a  grand  flower,  in  which  the 
fine,  dorsal  sepal  has  the  middle  are-i  of  a  soft 
rose  tint,  the  upper  part  being  pure  white,  and 
a  broad,  rose-purple  band  extending  up  the 
middle.  The  petals  are  broad  of  pale  greenish- 
primrose  tinged  with  purple,  the  large  lip  being 
tinged  in  liie  manner.  The  subdued  tone  of  the 
colouring  is  very  effective. 

Botanical  Certificate. 
Monumeria  harhata  L'nidl.,  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  Dublin.  A  very 
remarkable  species,  wliich  should  delight  all 
lovers  of  curious  flowers.  It  is  the  species  on 
which  Lindley  founded  the  genus,  though  after- 
wards named  M.  Crabro,  Parish  and  Reich,  f.  It 
may  be  said  to  have  the  growth  of  Bulbophyl- 
lum,  the  roundish,  one-leafed  pseudo-bulbs  being 
distantly  placed  on  stoutish  rhizomes.  The  in- 
florescence, at  first  sight,  appears  like  that  of  one 
of  the  slender  Gongoras.  The  stout  scape  is 
about  1  foot  long,  green,  spotted  with  purple, 
and  bearing  on  the  upper  part  singular  flowers, 
each  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  greenish, 
marked  with  red-brown.  The  upper  sepal  is 
ovate  acuminate,  and  rests  on  the  column  ;  the 
lower  sepals  are  longer  and  broader,  and  curiously 
folded  over  each  other  at  the  tips,  which  are 
greenish-white  ;  the  surface  is  hairy.  The  petals 
are  small  and  fringed.  The  lip  is  poised  on  the 
upturned  end  of  the  column,  to  which  it  is  so 
delicately  hinged  that  it  moves  up  and  down  as 
the  position  of  the  flower  is  changed,  the  ex- 
tended, horned  side  lobes  acting  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  thickened  front  lobe,  which  is  viscid. 
It  is  well  figured  in  the  Orrhids  of  the  Sikhim 
Himalaya,  t.  208. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee. 

I'resent:  W.  Ponpart.  Esq.  (in  the  Chair),  and 
Messrs.  W.  Bates,  A.  Dean,  H.  Parr,  H.  Mark- 
ham,  A.  R.  Allan,  J.  Vert,  J.  Jaques,  J.  Davis, 
P.  D.  Tuckett,  G.  Wythes,  0.  Thomas,  G.  Hob- 
day, C.  Foster,  A.  Beckett,  and  G.  Reynolds. 

An  Apple  submitted  under  the  name  of 
Kentish  Red  Quarrenden  was  considered  identi- 
cal with  Winter  Quarrenden.  It  was  held  over 
for  comparison  at  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  H.  Langston,  of  Marston,  sent  a  round 
red  Apple  named  Red  Wonder. 

Sir.  W.  Allan,  Guuton  Park  Gardens,  Nor- 
wich, showed  examples  of  Apples  Bramley's 
Seedling  and  another,  which  he  claimed  was 
that  variety.  Fruits  similar  to  these  latter  he 
had  exhibited  for  competition  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing and  they  were  disqualified,  as  the  variety  was 
then  considered  to  be  Beauty  of  Kent.  The 
ge  -oral  opinion  was  now  that  the  variety  is 
Kentish   Fillbasket. 

Messrs,  .Tarman  &  Co.,  Chard,  sent  maiden 
Apple  trees  to  show  the  damage  done  by  vermin 
in  eating  the  roots,  the  whole  of  which  were 
destroyed.  It  was  assumed  that  the  injury 
might  have  been  done  by  water  rats  or  voles. 

A  singularly  iiiteresting  collection  of  Brassicas 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading. 
In  the  centre  a  table  30  feet  long  contained  at  the 
back,  elevated  pyramids  of  Sutton's  Protecting 
Broccoli,  Dwarf  Blood  Red  Cabbages,  and  Per- 
fection and  Dwarf  Ca-een  Curled  Savoys.  There 
were  also  Winningfitadt  and  Pomeranian  Cab- 
bages, and,  on  t'/ie  level.  Savoys,  Best  of 
All,  Sugar  Loaf,  New  Year,  and  Reliance.  There 
were  also  green  and  purple  dwarf  Arctic  Kales, 
heads  of  the  wild  (.'abbage  from  the  sea  cliff.s. 
resembling  small  Thousand  Head,  stems  of  Ex- 
hibition and  Dwarf  Gem  Brussel  Sprouts. 
On  dishes  were  Hearting  Couve  Tronchuda. 
Christmas  Drumhead,  Hybrid  Brussel  Sprouts, 
with  cabbage-like  heads,  and  travs  of  handsome 
"bulbs"  of  the  Early  White  Kohl  Rabi.  On 
either  side  of  this  table  were  large  collections  of 
Kales,  such  as  the  Russian,  Cottagers,  Lark's 
Tongue  (a  vei-y  curious  form),  the  tall  Palm 
Tree,  Dwarf  Curled  Scotch.  Ragged  Jack,  and 
the  tall  Chou  do  la  Porthe  with  huge  leafage. 
At  the  other  end  were  the  giant  purple  Flanders 


Kale,  huge  Drumhead  Savoys.  Thousandhead 
and  other  Kales.     (Silver-gilt  Knightian  Medal.) 

The  Hon.  Vic.ary  Gibbs,  Aldenham  House. 
Elstree  (gr.  Mr.  E.  Becketti),  set  up  numerous 
tall  pyramids  of  Kales  or  Broccoli.  These  pyra- 
mids were  from  4  to  5  feet  in  height,  and  pro- 
portionately broad.  The  varieties  included  Tall 
and  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  Scotch  Kaiss,  the  Rus- 
sian, Labrador,  Cottager's.  Sutton's  Al.  red  and 
white  variegated,  with  mounds  of  Sutton's  Hy- 
brid Hearting  Kale  at  either  end.  The  greens 
were  of  the  usual  high  quality  from  Aldenham. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Messrs.  Shearn  &  Son,  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  had  26  broad  baskets  of  Nuts  of  many 
kinds.  The  Giant  Cocoanut  was  included  ;  also 
numerous  specimens  of  imported  Jamaica  Pine- 
apples, home-grown  Grapes  and  other  fruits. 
(Silver  Knightian  Medal.) 

Mrs.  Miller,  Moyleen,  JIarlow,  Bucks., 
showed  a  collection  of  bottled  fruits  and 
chutny  sauces.     (Silver  Banksian  Medal.) 

Jliss  Martin.  New  York.  United  States,  had 
an  extensive  collection  of  bottled  fruits,  Tomato 
soups,  chutnies.  and  pickled  Peaches.  The  Pears 
and  Peaches  were  tasted  by  the  Committee. 
They  had  been  bottled  in  brandy,  so  that  the 
flavour  was  almost  wholly  of  this  spirit.  (Silver 
Knightian    Medal.) 

Competitive  Classes. 

Vegetables. — Mr.  Beckett  was  the  only  ex- 
hibitor in  the  classes  for  two  varieties  of  Celery, 
both  coloured  and  white  kinds.  He  staged  first- 
class  samples  of  Superb  Pink  and  Standard 
Bearer,  and  (white)  Solid  White  and  Giant 
White. 

There  was  no  competition  in  the  other  classes 
for  Celery. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  also  placed  1st  in  the  class 
for  three  varieties  of  Beet,  having  Cheltenham 
Greentop,  Delicacy,  and  the  Sutton  Black;  2nd, 
The  Countess  Cowper,  Panshanger  (gr.  Jlr.  R. 
Staward),  with  Blood  Red,  Sutton's  Crimson, 
and  Satisfaction. 

No   trade    collections    of    herbs    were    staged. 

The  best  three  dishes  of  Carrots,  distinct,  were 
shown  by  Jlr.  Beckett,  who  staged  Scarlet  In- 
termediate, New  Intermediate,  and  Favourite. 
There  was  no  other  entry  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  two  varieties  of  Brussel  Sprouts 
on  stems.  E.  J.  Preston.  Esq.,  Kelsey  Park. 
Beckenham  (gr.  Mr.  j\I.  Webster),  was  awarded 
the  1st  prize  for  capital  samples  of  Dwarf  Gem 
and  Exhibition  ;  2nd,  Mr.  Beckett,  with  shorter, 
well-sprouted   stems  of  the   same   varieties. 

For  two  dishes  of  Brussel  Sprouts  there  were 
five  entries,  Mr.  Beckett  being  placed  1st  with 
first-rate  Exhibition  and  Dwarf  Gem  varieties. 
Mr.  Webster  was  awarded  the  2nd  prize,  his 
Sprouts  being  larger  and  of  the  same  varieties 
as  Mr.  Beckett's.  We  preferred  for  2nd  place 
the  small  green  and  perfectly-shaped  Sprouts 
staged  from  Cliveden,  by  Mr.   Camm. 

Mr.  Beckett  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  two 
varieties  of  blanched  Endives,  having  Broad 
Leaved  and  Exquisite  Curled,  and  this  exhibi- 
tor was  also  1st  for  three  varieties  of  Savoy  Cab- 
bages, two  heads  of  each  variety.  His  varie- 
ties were  Reliance,  Green  Curled,  and  Best  of 
All,  Mr.  Staward  was  2nd  with  larger  but 
almost   white   heads. 


EDINBURGH  SEED  TRADE 
ASSISTANTS. 
ANNUAL  DINNER. 
December  2. — The  annual  social  function  of 
the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants  was  held 
in  the  Carlton  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  on  the  evening 
of  the  above  date.  More  than  100  members  and 
friends  were  present.  Mr.  Wm.  Newton,  the 
well-known  flower  and  fruit  salesman,  occupied 
the  chair.  After  dinner  was  served,  the  Chair- 
man proposed  the  loyal  toasts,  and  then, 
in  a  short,  humorous  speech,  proposed  the  toast 
of  the  Edinburgh  Seed  Trade  Assistants.  He 
said  he  had  been  a  seed  trade  assistant  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  knew  well  both  the 
pleasnr-es  and  discomforts  of  an  assistant's  career. 
He  strongly  advocated  yimng  men  to  work 
hard,  as  all.  or  nearly  all,  the  liard  workers 
were  successful  men.  But  hard  mechanical  work 
must  be  associated  with  intellectual  study.  The 
toast  was  acccjitcd  with  nnuli  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Forbes  replied  on  behalf  of  the  assistants.  The 
toast  of  the  Nursery  and  Seed  Trades  was  pro 


posed  by  Mr,  J.  Anderson  in  an  appropriate 
speech,  and  replied  to  in  a  characteristically 
humorous  speech  by  JMr.  .lames  Grieve,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman.  In  addition  to  other  toasts, 
the  programme  included  music  and  recitations. 
A  collection  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  and  a  sum  exceeding 
£3  was  thus  obtained. 


DUBLIN  SEED  AND  NURSERY 
EMPLOYES. 

December  4.— The  seventh  annual  dinner  of 
the  above  association  was  held  on  this  date  in 
the  Gresham  Hotel,  Dublin.  About  150  members 
and  friends  were  present.  The  president,  Mr. 
George  Watson,  discharged  the  duties  of  chair- 
man. The  room  was  decorated  with  choice 
flowers,  and,  from  the  spectacular  and  social 
aspects,  the  gathering  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  notable  and  successful  yet  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  association. 

After  the  usual  loyal  toast,  Mr.  MacDonough, 
the  hon.  secretary,  read  a  number  of  letters  of 
regret  from  persons  who  were  unable  to  be  pre- 
sent. 

The  toast  of  the  Dublin  Seed  and  Nursery  Em- 
ployes' Association  was  proposed  by  Mr.  George 
Ryce,  B.A.,  who  said  the  association  had  a  career 
of  remarkable  success,  and  its  record  of  useful 
work  might  be  envied  by  other  organisations  en- 
joymg  the  benefit  of  much  more  influential 
patronage. 

Mr.  George  Watson  (president)  replied,  and 
commented  on  the  great  advantages  enjoved  by 
the  Dublin  seed  trade  assistants  of  the  present 
day.  During  the  period  of  his  apprenticeship, 
scarcely  five  per  cent,  of  the  apprentices  knew 
anythmg  of  the  sciences  bearing  on  their  business, 
and  had  no  facilities  for  acquiring  knowledge  out- 
side their  daily  shop  routine.  The  association 
had  remedied  that  within  the  past  six  or  seven 
years,  and,  besides  the  intellectual  benefits  that 
had  accrued  from  the  association,  there  had  also 
sprung  from  it  a  feeling  of  kindly  fellowship 
among  the  members  of  the  different  establish- 
ments, that  was  in  itself  highly  to  be  valued,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  long  continue. 

Air.  J.  S.  Cuthbertson  proposed  the  toast  of 
"  The  Seed  and  Nursery  Trade,"  and  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  cordial  relationship  existing  between 
the  employers  and  their  employes.  Mr.  .J.  .J. 
Egan,    .I.P.,    replied. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Rochford  gave  the  toast  of  "  The 
Guests,"  and  thanked  those  who  had  invited  i]te 
association  to  visit  their  gardens  and  nurseries. 
He  also  thanked  those  who  had  delivered 
lectures. 

Mr.  E,  Knowldin  returned  thanks  on  beh.alf 
of  the  guests,  and  urged  the  desirability  of 
fostering  the  bond  of  friendshio  that  existed 
between  the  different  houses,  especially  in  these 
days   of   keen   competition. 


SMITHFIELD    CLUB.    ' 

December  6-10.— The  usual  exhibition  of  fat 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  poultry,  together  with 
the  thousand  and  one  articles  of  use  to  the 
farmer  and  gardener  was  opened  on  Alonday  last 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  The  prize 
beasts,  as  usual,  represented  what  may  be 
termed  the  finished  product,  to  which  the  many 
side  shows  of  roots,  grains,  patent  cattle  foods, 
medicines,  root  cutters,  cake  mills,  h.ay  pressers, 
food  pulpers,  &c,,  all  contribute.  There  were 
many  labour-saving  machines,  including  Potato 
planters  and  diggers.  Corn  elevators,  manuro 
distributors,   and   spraying  machines. 

Among  the  cattle  the  greatest  interest  centred 
around  an  Aberdeen  Angus  steer,  shown  by  Sir 
Richard  Cooper,  Bart,,  of  Shenstone  Court, 
Lichfield.  Not  only  did  this  beast  win  the  1st 
prize  in  its  section,  but  it  also  secured  the  piece 
of  plate  valued  at  100  guineas,  offered  for  tiio 
best  beast  in  the  show,  in  addition  to  a  silver 
cup  valued  at  £50,  H.M.  the  King,  as  usual, 
won  many  prizes  ;  his  boasts  surpiissed  all  otiher-s 
in  the  three  clas,ses  for  Devon  breed,  and  ho 
showed  the  best  Hereford  steer  aged  more  than 
two  but  not  exceeding  three  years,  whilst  his 
Highl.ind  steer,  a  magnificent  beast,  was  ad- 
judged  the  finest,  in  its  class, 

A  useful  implement  was  shown  bv  Messrs. 
Bum, and    &     SoN.i,     Bishopgiito,     Wigan,     for 
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■whitewashing  walls,  &c.  It  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  a  portable  spraying  machine,  the  lime- 
wash  being  apphed  as  a  fine  spray  forced  through 
a  nozzle.  [A  portable  machine  for  spraying 
walls  with  whitewash  was  figured  in  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  January  2,  1904,  p.  15.]  A  very 
cheap  and  serviceable  fencing  made  of  Chestnut 
staves  was  shown  by  the  Fernden  Fencixg 
Co.,  Surrey.  The  pales  are  held  in  position  by 
twisted  strands  of  wire,  which  is  sold  by  the 
yard  very  cheaply.  A  handy  telescopic  ladder  was 
shown  by  the  Patent  Safety  Ladder  Co., 
Peterboro' ;  the  height  of  the  ladder  is  easily 
adjusted.  The  North  Briti.sh  Rubber  Co., 
Edinburgh,  displayed  high-class  garden  hose, 
rubber  gloves  tor  spraying  operations,  and  many 
other  articles  in  this  useful  material.  Insecti- 
cides of  all  kinds  were  shown  by  Messrs.  Straw- 
son  &  Co.,  79,  Queen  Victoria  Street.  Cheap 
fencing  and  gates  were  shown  from  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter's  Burghley  estate.  Engines  for 
haulage,  pumping,  threshing,  ploughing,  &c., 
were  extensively  exhibited.  Those  driven  by  gas 
power,  shown  by  Messrs.  Crossley  Bros.,  Man- 
chester, were  excellent.  Messrs.  Ransome, 
Sims  &  Jefferies,  Ipswich,  also  had  a  selection 
of  engines  showing  all  the  latest  improvements. 
In  the  gallery,  which  the  King  visited  this 
year  for  the  first  time  since  his  accession,  many 
of  the  leading  seed  firms  showed  produce  from 
their  various  strains  of  farm  seeds.  ilessrs. 
J.AS.  CARTER  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  one  of 
the  largest  stands.  In  the  front  they  piled  up 
huge  roots  of  Jlangels,  Swedes,  and  Turnips,  with 
a  selection  of  Potatos,  Onions,  Beet,  and  Carrots 
at  the  foot,  with  sacks  of  pedigree  cereals.  Their 
Black  ('luster  Oat  is  a  remarkably  fine  variety. 
Some  of  their  Mammoth  Lond  Red  Manflel  were 
2  feet  111  length,  ilessrs.  Sutton  &  Son/,  Read- 
ing, had  also  an  important  exhibit  of  roots  and 
cereals.  IMangels,  which  are  of  such  importance 
to  the  stockbreeder,  being  shown  in  perfection. 
The  centre  of  the  stand  was  piled  with  a  large 
group  of  Prize-winner  Mangel,  a  prolific  cropping 
variety.  Golden  Tankard,  Golden  Cilobe,  Inter- 
mediate and  Mammoth  Long  Red  are  other  pon- 
derous rooted  kinds.  Not  the  least  interesting  on 
this  stand  were  the  varieties  of  Grasses  for  pas- 
tin-age.'  Messrs.  Sutton  also  showed  tubers  of 
some  choice  varieties  of  Pot.ato ;  Tomato 
\Winter  Beauty,  Onions,  Kohl  Rabi,  Mush- 
rooms, and  Carrots  formed  other  items  on 
this  interesting  stand.  Messrs.  Toogood,  South- 
ampton, also  showed  produce  from  their  farm 
seeds  and  a  Vegetable  Marrow  having  a  weight 
of  115  lbs.  This  received  much  notice  in  the  daily 
Press,  but  our  "record"  book  gives  242^  lbs.,  with 
a  girth  of  10  feet  4  inches,  as  the  record  pumpkin 
(see  Garrhnrr':  Clironide,  October  12,  1841); 
Giant  Yellow  iniermediate  ^langel.  Red  Marvel 
"Wheat  and  Broad  Clover  were  some  specialitits 
in  this  exhibit,  ilessrs.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Lod- 
don,  Norwich,  showed  a  selection  of  roots,  in- 
cluding Dreadnought  Green  Top  Swede,  a  hardy 
Turnip  useful  for  feeding  purposes  in  winter,  as 
the  tops  are  unharmed  by  frost.  JMessrs.  J.  K. 
King  &  Sons,  Coggesliall,  Essex,  displayed 
Mangels,  Swe'des  and  Turnips  of  the  usual  gar- 
gantuan proportions.  Golden  Tankard  Mangel 
has  the  appearance  of  a  very  solid  root.  Defiance 
Short  Top  Kohl  Rabi  also  favourably  impressed 
us.  This  firm  also  showed  Onions,  Potatos, 
Tomatos,  Peas,  Beet,  and  Grass  seeds.  A 
similar  display  was  made  by  the  other  Cogges- 
hall  firm  of  this  name — iNIessrs.  E  W.  King  & 
Co.  Messrs.  H.vrrison  &  Sons,  Leicester,  had 
a  prominent  display  of  Turnips,  Mangels,  Swedes, 
Onions,  Potatos,  Peas.  Beet,  and  Grasses. 
Messrs.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  were  also 
exhibitors  of  produce  from  farm  seeds.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  "  seed  "  Potato  growers 
showed  their  wares,  whilst  fruit  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  W.  &  J.  Brown,  Peterborough  ;  Messrs. 
DiCKSONS,  Chester ;  Messrs.  W.  Horne  &  Sons, 
Cliffe,  Rochester,  Kent;  and  Messrs.  W.  Sea- 
BROOK  &  Co.,  Chelmsford. 


PEEPETUAL-FLOWEEING 

CARNATION. 

December  8. — This  Society  held  a  show  at  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  West-minster,  on  the 
above  date.  The  exhibits  were  about  equal  in 
numbers  to  those  contributed  at  former  shows, 
but  the  quality  exhibited  much  improvement. 
Several  new,  or,  at  the  least,   improved  colours 


were   remarked,    and    one   new   variety   received 
an  Award  of  Merit. 

In  a  class  (open  to  members  of  the 
Society)  for  a  group  of  cut  Carnations,  not 
fewer  than  12  varieties,  with  which  decorative 
foliage  plants  or  cut  foliage  was  used  for 
effect,  the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  C.  F. 
Waters,  Deanlands,  Balcombe,  for  a  good  dis- 
play of  choice  varieties.  We  noted  beside  old 
favourites.  Ruby,  Mrs.  Chas.  Knopf  (a  pretty 
blush  flower),  Mrs.  N.  A.  Patten,  Rose  Dore, 
Mikado,  &c.  2nd,  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge, 
Farnham,  Surrey,  with  a  collection  consisting  of, 
on  the  whole,  smaller  blooms.  The  finer  ones 
were  Beacon,  Nelson  Fisher,  White  Perfection, 
Jessica,  Rose  Dore,  Enchantress,  and  Neptune 
(a  pale  yellow  flower). 

There  was  a  class  for  three  vases  of  12  blooms 
each  of  American  novelties  distributed  since 
January  1,  1907.  The  1st  prize,  a  challenge  cup 
presented  by  the  American  Carnation  Society, 
was  awarded  to  jMessrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  Castel 
Nursery,  Guernsey,  for,  among  others.  May  Day, 
Winona,  and  Pink  Delight — the  first-named 
variety  being  a  very  beautiful  pink  flower  of  a 
soft   shade. 

Colour  Classes. 

In  a  class  for  25  blooms  of  any  white  variety, 
the  1st  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Lanca- 
shire, Victoria  Nurseries,  Guernsey,  for  extra 
fine  blooms  of  White  Perfection  in  choice  con- 
dition; 2nd,  Mr.  D.  JI.  Collins,  Heathfield 
Nursery,  Swanley,  for  White  Perfection ;  and 
3rd,  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  for  the  same 
variety,  which  was  shown  by  all  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  corresponding  class  for  25  blooms  of  a 
blush  or  light  pink  variety,  the  1st  prize  was 
won  by  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon,  with  Winona; 
2nd.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  with  Enchantress; 
3rd,  Mr.  D.  M.  Collins,  with  the  same  variety. 

For  25  blooms  of  a  rose  or  salmon  variety,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lancashire  was  placed  1st  with  fine 
examriU^  of  Rose  Dore;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  F. 
DuTTON,   Iver,   Bucks.,  with   May  Day. 

For  25  blooms  of  a  deep  pink  or  cerise  variety, 
JMessrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon  secured  the  1st  prize 
with  Afterglow  (very  vfvid  in  tint) ;  2nd,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lancashire,  with  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson  ; 
3rd.  Mr.  C.  Engelmann,  Saffron  Walden,  with 
Afterglow. 

For  25  blooms  of  a  crimson  Carnation,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lancashire  was  1st,  with  President,  and 
Mr.  C.  Engelmann  2nd,  with  Carola  (a  very 
large  flower  of  much  substance  and  smooth-edged 
petals) ;  3rd,  Mr.  A.  Smith,  Enfield  Highway. 

In  a  similar  class  for  a  scarlet  variety,  the 
1st  prize  fell  to  Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon  for 
Britannia.  The  blooms  were  adjudged  the  best 
shown  in  the  colour  classes,  and  thus  received 
a  Silver-gilt  Medal  offered  as  a  special  prize  in 
this  section.  2nd,  Jlr.  Lancashire,  with  R. 
Craig  ;  3rd,  Mr.  C.  Engelm,inn,  with  Britannia. 

For  25  blooms  of  anv  other  colour  or  any  fancy 
variety  :  1st,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lancashire,  with  Em- 
peror (a  scarlet  flake  fancy,  with  pleasing  niJirk- 
iiigs,  the  petals  being  smooth  edged  and  of 
moderate  size);  2nd,  i\lr.  C.  Engelmann,  with 
Vinca  (a  compact  flower,  moderate  in  size,  and 
rich  purple  in  colour). 

The  1st  prize  for  12  blooms  of  any  variety  not 
in  commerce  was  won  by  Mr.  C.  Engelmann, 
who  showed  a  bloom  of  reddish-crimson,  with  a 
dentate  edge  to  the  petals  and  rather  more  than 
moderate  size  ;  2nd,  Mr.  A.  Smith.  Enfield  High- 
way, with  Empire  Day  (a  soft  shade  of  pink, 
with  petals  having  a  dentate  edge).  A  special 
prize  for  the  best  vase  of  Carnations  exhibited  in 
classes  3-10  inclusive,  and  the  Society's  Silver- 
gilt  Medal,  were  awarded  with  the  1st  prize. 

A  special  prize,  given  by  ]\Iessrs.  Felton  & 
Sons,  Hanover  Square,  was  offered  for  the  best 
vase  of  36  blooms  (either  one  or  any  number  of 
varieties),  arranged  for  effect.  Any  kind  of 
foliage  was  allowed,  and  any  or  all  the  blooms 
could  be  wired,  if  artificial  support  was  neces- 
sary. The  prize  was  won  by  Messrs.  Bell  & 
Sheldon. 

The  best  basket  of  Carnations  arranged  for 
effect  with  any  kind  of  foliage  was  shown  by 
Mrs.  Alex.  Rodinson,  Nonhyrst,  Park  Hill, 
Carshalton.  The  exhibit  was  composed  of  small 
pink  Carnations,  Asparagus,  and  Golden  Privet ; 
2nd.  Mr.  H.  J.  Dudney,  South  Road  Nurseries, 
Erith. 

Messrs.  Bell  &  Sheldon  showed  the  best 
bouquet  of  Carnations. 


Three  ladies'  sprays  of  Carnations  were  best 
shown  by  Sir  R.indolf  Baker,  Bart.,  Ranston, 
Blandford ;  2nd,  ilessrs.  R.  Felton  &  Sons, 
Hanover  Square. 

In  the  class  for  a  dinner  table  decorated  with 
perpetual-flowering  Carnations,  the  best  exhibit 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felton  &  Sons, 
but  they  were  disqualified,  as  the  exhibit  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  schedule.  The  1st 
prize  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Alexander 
Robinson,  Park  Hall,  Carshalton ;  2nd,  Sir 
Randolf   Baker,   Bart. 

For  a  group  of  perpetual-flowering  Carnations, 
arranged  in  a  semi-circle  and  occupying 
25  square  feet.  The  1st  prize,  with  which  went 
Lord  Howard  de  Walden's  Silver  Challenge 
Vase,  was  awarded  to  C.  F.  Raph.iel,  Esq., 
Shenley  (gr.  Mr.  A.  Grubb),  and  he  was  also 
awarded  the  President's  Challenge  Cup  and  a 
Silver-gilt  Medal.  The  blooms  were  large  and 
of  good  quality.  We  noted  Daheim,  Rose  Dore, 
Britannia.  Enchantress,  and  John  Peed  (a  rich, 
purple  flower).  ' 

Sir  R.  Baker,  Bart.  (gr.  Mr.  Usher),  showed 
the  best  collection  of  Carnations  as  cut  blooms. 
Among  the  flowers  we  noted  Winsor, 
Britannia,  Mrs.  T.  W.  Lawson,  Ranston  Gem 
(of  orange-scarlet),  Sarah  Hill,  White  Perfrc- 
tion,  and  C.  P.  Bassett;  2nd.  Sir  F.aniel  Gooch, 
Bart.,  Highland,  Chelmsford  (gr.  Mr.  P.  Wil- 
kinson); 3rd.  Frank  AI.ay,  Esq.,  Radlett,  Herts. 

A  special  prize  presented  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Page. 
Hampton  for  the  best  six  Carnation  plants  (six 
varieties,  in  bloom),  was  won  by  Sir  Randolf 
Baker,  Bart.  ;  2nd,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
Audley  End,  with  good  blooms,  but  too  few  of 
them. 

Sir  Randolf  Bakeb,  Bart.,  won  the  1st  prize 
offered  for  three  Carnation  plants  in  as  many 
varieties. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Carnation  Mary  Vildeyi,  a  seedling  shown 
by  Messrs.  Bl.\ckmore  &  Langdon,  Twerton 
Hill,   Bath. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 
The  annual  meeting  and  dinner  was  held  on 
the  same  evenir^:  as  the  show,  in  the  Hotel 
Windsor,  about  40  being  present.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Brunton.  Several 
toasts  were  proposed,  and  afterwards  the  Annual 
Report  and  Balance-sheet  were  submitted.  The 
Report  showed  a  steady  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership, which  at  the  end  of  October  was  230, 
64  new  members  having  joined  in  10  months. 
The  balance-sheet  showed  a  surplus  of  £28 
lis.  5d.  The  officers  for  the  new  year  were 
elected.  Lord  Howard  de  Walden  being  appointed 
president,  Mr.  Hayvvard  Mathias  hon.  secretary, 
and  yii.  E-  F.  Hawcs  show  superintendent. 


MANCHESTER   AND    NORTH    OF 
ENGLAND    ORCHID. 

December  2. — Commitfef  jtrescnt:  Messrs. 
Ashworth,  Arthur,  Ashton,  Cowan,  Cypher, 
Holmes,  Keeling,  Parker,  Shill,  Sander,  T'horp, 
Ward,  Warburton,  and  Weathers,  hon.  sec. 

A  large  number  of  groups  w-ere  exhibited,  and 
the  following  awards  were  made  for  these. 

Messrs.  Cypher  &  Sons,  Cheltenham,  Silver 
Medal  for  Cypripediums ;  G.  S.  Ball,  Esq.,  Bur- 
ton, Westmoreland  (gr.  Mr.  Herdman),  Silver 
Medal  for  a  miscellaneous  display  ;  Clive  Cook- 
son,  Esq.,  Wylam-on-Tyne  (gr.  Mr.  Chapman), 
Silver  Medal  for  a  display  including  Hybrid 
Calanthes,  Odontoglossuins,  '&c.  ;  J.  T.  Clifton, 
Esq.,  Lytham  (gr.  Mr.  Float),  a  Silver  Medal 
for  Cattleyas  and  Lselias,  and  a  similar  award 
for  a  display  which  included  a  fine  specimen  of 
Angrsecum  sesquipedale,  to  which  a  Cultural  Cer- 
tificate was  awarded;  C.  P.\rker,  Esq.,  Ashton- 
on-Ribble,  a  Silver  Medal  for  a  group  of  Cypri- 
pediums ;  N.  Gallow-vy,  Esq.,  Great  Horton, 
Bradford,  Silver  Medal  for  Cypripediums  ;  H.  J. 
Bromilow,  Esq.,  Rainhill  (gr.  Mr.  Morgan),  a 
Silver  Medal  for  Cypripediums;  J.  JIcCartney, 
Esq.,  Bolton  (gr.  Mr.  Holmes).  Silver  Medal  for 
Cattleyas  and  Lselias ;  Mrs.  S.  Wood,  Glossop 
(gr.  Mr.  Gould),  a  Silver-gilt  Medal  for  a  general 
display;  J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.  (gr.  Mr.  Corney), 
a  Silver  Medal  for  the  beautiful  albino  hybrid 
Cypripedium   x   Eoltonii,  the  parentage  of  which 
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is  not  recorded  :  and  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons, 
St.  Albans,  a  Silver  Medal  for  Cypripedium  X 
Alcibiades    var.    Illustrious. 

Bronze  Medals  were  awarded  to  W.  J.  Ruther- 
ford, Ksq.,  M.P.,  Blackburn  (gr.  Mr.  Lupton) ; 
y\r.  H.  Arthur  Bl.ickburn  for  Gypripediums, 
and  Messrs.  Mansell  &  Hatches,  Rawdon, 
near  Leeds. 

Other  exhibitors  who  received  the  thanks  of 
the  Committee  were  Messrs.  S.  Gratrix,  Whal- 
ley  Grange ;  Francis  Wellesley.  Westfield, 
Woking;  J.  Robson,  Altrincham  ;  Wm.  Bolton, 
Warrington  ;  W.  R.  Lee,  Heywood  ;  A.  J.  Kebl- 
ixG,  Stuart  Low  &  Co.,  and  .1.  J.  Holden, 
Southport. 

First-class  Certificates. 

Cypripedium  Boltonli. — A  beautiful  white 
hybrid,  whose  parentage  is  not  recorded.  It 
is  probably  C.  insigne  Sanderse  and  C.  niveum. 
In  style  and  shape  it  resembles  the  former  parent, 
with  the  rich  whiteness  and  solidity  of  the  lat- 
ter.    Shown  by  J.  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  Keighley. 

Cattlei/a  X  Peetersii  var.  J.  J.  Holdtn. — 
This  is  a  cross  from  C.  X  Hardyana  var.  alba 
X  C.  labiata  autumnalis  var.  alba.  It  is  a 
finely-shaped  flower  with  creamy-white  sepals 
and  petals.  It  shows  the  influence  of  C.  Hardy- 
ana  alba  in  the  labellum.  Shown  by  J.  J. 
Holden,  Esq.,   Southport. 


M:  ARKETS. 


Plants  In  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  f'Cou/ifj,, 

s.d.  s.d.- 


BRITISH     GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Frogbrook  in  the  chair,  it  was  reported  that  360 
circular  letters  had  been  issued  to  candidates 
for  the  Borough  Councils  in  reference  to  a  mini- 
mum wage  for  public  gardeners.  Replies  had 
been  received  from  a  considerable  number  (25 
per  cent.),  nearly  all  being  in  favour  of  the 
Society's  proposition.  Many  who  replied  were 
of  opinion  that  a  minimum  wage  of  30s.  is  too 
low.  Thirty-two  new  members  were  elected, 
bringing  the  total  membership  to  1,594.  ./. 
Weathers,  Secretary. 


I 


DEBATING   SOCIETIES. 


BANBURY    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS*.— 

TliP  ii-.Lial  fortnifihtly  meeting  wa=;  held  at  the  White  Horse, 
l'>aiilniry.  on  December  3.  The  Mayor  of  Banbury  presided. 
Mr.  Chidlow,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Morrell,  Headin^ton  Hill 
Hall,  Oxford,  gave  a  paper  on  "The  Culture  of  Winter- 
flowering  Plants." 

CHEAM  (SURREY)  LECTURE  AND  RECREA- 
TION. — On  Thursday,  November  25,  Mr.  P.  Aquatias.  of 
Tiptree,  Essex,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Intensive  Gardening  on 
the  French  System."  The  lecturer  having  traced  the 
history  of  intensive  gardening  and  having  described  how 
a  French  intensive  garden  is  managed,  related  the  work 
done  in  a  French  garden  month  by  month. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMENTSi 


[Conespondenti  aretequesled  to  write  the  aames  of  persons 
aad  placts  as  legibly  as  possible.  No  clmi^e  is 
made  for  these  aminuticemetits,  but  i/  a  small  cotUribulnti 
is  sent,  to  be  plueed  vi  our  collecting  Box  for  the  Gardenen' 
Orphan  Fund,  it  will  he  tliatih fully  received,  and  an 
acknowledgment  made  j«   these  colutnns.'l 

Mr.  W.  H.  Johns,  for  23  years  Gardener  to  the  late  Mrs.  J. 

BicKi-oRD,  as  Gardener  to  T.  Trevithick,  Esq.,  Tolray, 

Hayle,  Cornwall. 
Mr.  H.  B.  CuRREV,  for  the  past  7i  years  at  Gledhow  Hall 

Gardens,  Leeds,   as  Gardener  to   R.  B.  Hopkins,  Esq., 

Moor  Allerton  Hall,  Moortown,  Leeds. 
Mr.  James  SiNFiELD,  for  the  past  9  years  Foreman  at  Shaw 

Hill   Gardens,  Melksham,  Wiltshire,  and  previously  at 

Bowood,  as  Gardener  to  G.  A.  Lopes,  Esq.,  Northleigh, 

Bradford-on-Avon. 
Mr.  G.  W.  GooDSELL,  as  Gardener  to  J.  H.  Eraser,  Esq.» 

The  Bungalow,  Crowhurst  Station,  Sussex. 
Mr.  A.  Edwards,  late  Gardener  to  C,  T.  Price,  Esq,,  New 

Park,  Brockenhurst,  Hampshire,  as  Gardener  to  F.  A.  J. 

PouLSOM,  Esq.,  Wellfield,  Lathom,  Ormskirk. 
Mr.  A.  Turner,  for  nearly  5  years  Foreman  at  Goodwood, 

as  Gardener  to    E.  G.  Pretyman,   Esq.,  M.P.,  Orwell 

Park,  Ipswich. 
Mr.  W.  Spicrr,  for  the  past  5  years  Gardener  at  Tissington 

Hall.  Derbyshire,  and  previously  at  Nettleworth  Manor, 

Nottinijhainshire,  as  Gardener  to  Wm.  Hollins,  Esq., 

Berry  Hill,  Mansfield,  Nottinghamshire. 
Mr.   H.  Bayfield,    Ford  Manor  Gardens,  Lingfield,  Surrey, 

as  Gardener   lo  Colonel   Holdsworth,  Garden   Park, 

Chester. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  8. 
[We  cannot  accei :  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  ttiat  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  ilie 
samples,  tlie  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  tlie  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  tiiues 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Cut  Flowers.  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Mawson  Bnns.,  Windermere— Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses. 

Jamks  Strkuwick  &  Son,  .Silverhill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on- 
Sea— New  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  1910. 


s.d.  s.d. 

s.d. s.d. 

.^.cacia       longifolia 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

(mimosa),     per 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0  15  0 

bunch  

0  9-10 

Marguerites,  p.  ilz. 

Azalea,    Ghent    p. 

bunches  white 

bunch    

10-16 

and  yellow     ... 

3  0-40 

—  Fielderi,  p.  dz. 

4  0-60 

Mimosa,   per   doz. 

Bouvardia 

4  0-60 

bunches 

0  9-10 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

Mignonette,      per 

blooms,      best 

dozen  bunches 

2  0-30 

American  (var.) 

3  0-30 

Narcissus       Paper 

—  second  size    ... 

0  9-10 

White,  per  dz. 

—  smaller,        per 
doz.     bunches 

bunches 

3  0-40 

9  0-12  0 

-  Soleil  d'Or    ... 

4  0-50 

—  "  Malmaisons," 

Odon  toglossum 

p.  doz.  blooms 

6  0-80 

crispum,      pec 

Camellias,  per  doz. 

16-26 

dozen    blooms 

2  0-26 

Cattleyas,  per  doz. 

Pelargoniums, 

blooms 

12  0-14  0 

show,  per  doz. 

EucharisgrandiSora. 

bunches 

4  0-60 

perdz.  blooms 

2  0-26 

—  Zonal,    double 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

10-20 

scarlet 

6  0-80 

Gladiolus    Brench- 

Richardia  atncana 

leyensis 

3  0-50 

(Calla),  p.  doz. 

3  0-40 

Gypsophila   ele- 

Roses,    12  blooms, 

gans,  per  doz. 

Niphetos 

16-26 

bunches 

16-26 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0-30 

Heather      (white). 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

3  0     4  0 

per  bunch 

0  4-06 

—  Kai  serin  A. 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

Victoria 

2  0-40 

per  doz.  bchs. 

10  0-15  0 

—  C.Mermet      ... 

2  0-30 

Lapageriaalba,  per 

—  Liberty 

3  0-40 

dozen  blooms 

2  0-30 

—  Mme.Chateiiay 

2  0-30 

Lilac    (French)    p. 

—  Mrs.    J.    Laiiig 

2  0-40 

bunch  

4  0-50 

—  Richmond 

3  0-40 

Lilium       auratum 

—  The  Bride      ... 

2  0-30 

per  bunch      ... 

2  0-30 

Spiraea, p. dz. bchs. 

2  0-40 

—  longillorum    ... 

3  0-50 

Statice,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

2  0-30 

—  lane  i  folium 

Tuberoses,  per  tiz. 

rnbriim 

16-36 

blooms 

0  3-04 

—  album 

2  0-26 

Violets,  per  dozen 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

buncnes 

2  0-30 

p.  dz.  bunches 

8  0-10  0 

—  Parma  -.. 

3  0-40 

Gut  Foliage, 

Ac:  Ave 

age  Wholesale  Pr 

ce."-. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Adiautum      ciinea- 

Hardy    foliage 

lnin,per  dozen 

ivaiious),    per 

bunches 

6  0-90 

dozen  bunches 

3  0-90 

Asparagus  plu- 

Ivy-leaves,    bronze 

2  0-26 

mosiis,       long 

—  long  trails  per 

trails,  vjer  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

bundle 

0  9-16 

—     — medm.,doz. 

—  short    green, 

bunches 

12  0-18  0 

perdz.  bunches 

16-26 

—  Spieiigeri 

0  9-16 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

Berberis,  per  dozen 

Myrtle,    dz.   bchs. 

bunches. 

2  6-30 

(English), 

Croton  leaves,  per 

small-leaved... 

4  0-60 

bunch  

9  0-12  0 

—  French 

10-16 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

10-20 

Oak  foliage,  perdz. 

Ferns,    per    dozen 

bunches 

12  0-15  0 

bunches  (ling- 

Physalis     Fran- 

lish)     

2  0-30 

chettii,  per  dz. 

-  (French) 

0  6-09 

bunches 

6  0-10  0 

Galax    leaves,    per 

Smilax.  per  dozen 

doz.      bunches 

2  0-26 

trails     

6  0-80 

Grasses    (hardy), 

Vine     leaves,    per 

dozen  bunches 

10-30 

doz.  bunches  .. 

10-16 

Plants  In  Pots 

,  Ac:  Avf 

rag*  Wholesale  P 

rices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ainpelopsis     Veit- 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

8  0  12  0 

chii,  per  dozen 

6  0-80 

Cyperus    alterni- 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

folins,  dozen  ... 

4  0-50 

dozen   

4  0-60 

—  laxus,  per  doz. 

4  0-50 

—  larger    speci- 

OracEenas, perdoz. 

9  0-24  0 

mens    

9  0-12  0 

Erica    gracilis    ni- 

— Mnseri 

4  0-60 

valis,  per  doz. 

10  0-15  0 

—  larger  

12  0-18  0 

—  hyemalis 

9  0-15  0 

Araucaria   excelsa, 

Ericas,small  plants 

3  0-50 

pel  dozen 
—  large    plants, 

12  0-30  0 

Euonymus, perdz.. 

in  pots , 

3  0-80 

each      ... 

3  6-50 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 

Ferns,  in    thumbs, 

green    

n  0--24  0 

per  100 

8  0-12  0 

—  variegated 

30  0-42  0 

—  in     small     and 

Asparagus    plnmo- 

large  60's       ... 

12  0-20  0 

sus  nanus,  per 

—  in      48"s,      per 

dozen  

9  0-15  0 

dozen  ... 

4  0-60 

—  Sprengeri 

9  0-12  0 

—  choicer  sorts... 

8  0-12  0 

—  ten  u  issi  miis 

9  0-12  0 

—  in     3a's,     per 

Azaleas,    per    doz. 

30  0-42  0 

dozen  

10  0-18  0 

Begonia  Gloire  de 

Ficns  elastica,  per 

de  Lorraine,  p. 

dozen   

8  0-10  0 

dozen  

10  0-15  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Bouvardias,        per 

Grevilleas,  per  dz. 

4  0-60 

dozen   

5  0-80 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-60 

Chrysanthemums, 

Kentia       Belmore- 

per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

ana.  per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

—  special  plants.. 

18  0  SO  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

Cinerarias,  per  doz. 

0  0-12  0 

dozen  .. 

18  0-30  0 

Clematis,  per  do/. 
Cocos     Weddelli- 

8  0-90 

Latania  borbonica, 

per  dozen 

16  0-21  0 

ana,  per  dozen  ,, 

18  0-30  0 

Lilium     1  0  n  g  i  • 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

florum,  perdz. 

12  0-24  0 

s.d.  s.d. 
Lilium    lancifol- 

luin,  per.  doz.  10  0-15  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen      ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen       ...     5  0-80 
Pelargoniums, 
—  Zonals 3  0-50 


Poinsett  ias,  per 
doz 

Selaginella,  p.  doz. 

Solanums,  per  doz. 

Spirsea      japonica, 

per  dozen 
—  pink  variety  ... 

Veronicas,  per  doz. 


9  0-18  O 
4  0-60 
6  0-10  0 

6  0-90 
8  0-12  0 
3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Apples      (Nova 
Scotian),       per 
barrel '. 
Ribston  Pippin  16  0  19  0 


Pip- 
the 


per 


—  Blenheim 
pin 

—  King      of 
Pippins 

—  (English), 
bushel  : 

—  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch 

—  Allington  Pip- 
pin 

—  Bramley's  Seed 
ling       

—  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (Wel- 
lington) 

—  Lane's  Prince 
Albert 

—  Queen  ... 

—  Warner's  King     .  _     .  „ 

—  BlenheimOrange3  0-4  6 

—  Lord  Derby  ...     3  6-46 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, per  case : 

—  Oregon 

—  Californian     ... 

—  British  Colum^ 
bia         , 

Avocado  Pears     .. 
bananas,  bnncb : 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1         „     ... 

—  Extra         ,,     ... 

—  Giant        „     ... 

—  Red  coloured.. 

—  Red  Doubles  . 

—  Jamaica    „     ... 

—  Loose,  per  dz. 
Custard  Apples  ... 
Grape  Fruit,  case 
Grapes,  per  lb.  : 

—  Gros  Colnian...     0  9-13 

—  English  Ham- 
bros 

—  Alicantes 

—  MuscatofAlex 
andria 


.  17  0-20  0 
'.  18  0-20  0 

4  6-60 

3  0-  G  6 

4  0-50 

4  0-50 

3  0-46 

3  6-46 

4  0-46 


.  14  0-18  0 
.     9  6-12  6 

.  12  0-18  0 
.     5  0-10  0 

.    5  6-60 

,    5  6-60 

.     7  0-80 

9  0-11  0 

.    4  6-60 

.    8  0-10  6 

5  0-56 

0  6-10 

4  0-60 

9  0-11  0 


0  5-10 
0  3-10 


.  0  10-  2  6 


s.d.  s  d. 
Grapes,  Canon 

Hall,  per  lb.  ...    16-26 

—  Almeria,     per 

barrel 14  0-20  0 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300  ..  12  0-15  0 

—  „  360...  12  0-15  0 

—  (Naples),  case  17  0-25  0 
Limes,  per  case  ..  3  0  — 
Lycliees,  perbo.>:...  10-13 
Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

bag       35  0-36  0 

—  Brazils,      new, 

per  cwt.  ...  30  0-33  0 

—  Barcelona,  bag  30  0-32  0 

—  Cob,  per  lb....     0  4*  0  5 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  10  0-14  0 

—  Walnuts(French), 

per  bag  ...    5  0-56 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro- 

dor),  per  bag  ...    8  0-96 

—  (Italian),  p.  bag  16  6-18  0 
Oranges- 

—  (Almeria),  case  13  0-16  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 

case  (176)       ...    9  6-10  6 

—  „      (200)        ...     9  0-10  0 

—  Mandarine,  per 

box       0  10-  1  3 

—  Tangerine,  per 
box       

Pomegranates,  per 
case 

—  per  box 
Pears  (Californian) : 

—  Doyenne    du 
Cornice,  p.  box  10  0-13  0- 

—  Beurre    Hardy, 

per  box  ...    5  6-60 

—  Duchess,     per 

box       8  0-10  6 

—  (French),  Doy- 
enne duComice, 

per  crate         ...     9  0-10  6 

—  Catillacs  (Dutch), 

per  basket      ...     2  0-23 

—  Persimmons, p. 

box  (12)  ...     10     — 

Pineapples,  each  ...     2  0-46 

—  (Natal),  perdz.    4  0-60 


13-16 


)  0-  7  0 
2  3-26 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,       Paris 

Green,    bundle 
Beans    (French), 

boxes    ... 
Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,    p.  tally 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  unwashed 
Cauliflowers,    tally 
Celeriac,  per  do/. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    ... 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

2^  to  3  dozen  ... 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,  for- 
eign, new,  per 
bundle 
Leeks,  12  bundles 
Lettuces  (French), 

per  dozen 
Miishrooms,perlb. 


s.d.  s.d. 


10-13 
13-20 
3  6-50 

8  0-10  0 

2  6-30 
2  6-30 
16-20 
5  0-10  0 
16-26 
0  31-  0  4 

5  6-66 
13-19 


1  3- 
1  G 


10-13 
10-11 


Mushrooms,broilers  1 
Mustardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  1 
Onions    (Lisbons), 

per  box  ...    6 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag     4 

—  pickling,     pec 
bushel 

—  Valencia,     per 
case      

Parsley,  ^  sieve    ... 
Potatos    (English), 

per  bag 
Radishes  (French), 
per  doz.  bunches 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,  ^  sieve  ... 
Stachys    "tuberosa, 

per  lb 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ... 

—  (English),  s.s... 

—  second  quality 

—  Teneriffe 
Turnips,  bag 
Watercress,  p.  flat 


6-7  6 
0-5  0 


3  0-40 


6  6-80 
1  6     — 


6-4  6 

3-16 

0-18  0 
6     — 

3i- 

0  — 
6  — 
0  — 
0-14  0 
0-2  3 
0-6  6 


Remarks. — Apples  from  Nova  Scotia  and  California  con- 
tinue to  sell  well  and  realise  good  prices.  The  demand  for 
Oranges  remains  about  the  same.  Doyenne  du  Comice 
Pears  from  California  are  realising  high  prices.  There  is  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  Grape  trade.  English  forced 
Rhubarb  may  be  bad,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  demand 
before  Christmas.  English  Tomatos  are  practically  finished, 
and  the  last  shipment  of  Teneriffe  produce  arrived,  with 
few  exceptions,  in  a  bad  condition.  £.  H.  /v.,  Covent 
Garden,   Wednesday,  December  S,  1909.  • 


Potatos. 


Bedfords— 

British  Queen 
Epicure 
Up-toDate  ... 
Blacklands  .. 
Dunbars  — 

Maincrop 
l'|t-to-n,ae  .. 
Llncolns  — 
Epicure 


percwt. 

s.d.  s  d. 
.30-36 
.29-30 
.30-36 
.26-29 

.69-60 
,46-50 

.29-30 


Lincoln!— 
Sharpe's  Express.. 

llp.to-D.ite 

British  Queen 
Royal  Kidney 
Kents— 
Sharpe's  Express  .. 

Epicure        

May  Queen 

Up-to-Daie 


per  cwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-33 
3  3-40 
3  3-39 

2  9-80 

3  0-36 

2  9-30 

3  0-30 
3  3-40 


Rkmakks.— Prices  remain  about  the  same.  The  stocks 
of  tubers  in  London  are  still  hcjivy .—Edward  J.  Newborn^. 
Covent  Garden  atui  St.  I'ancras,  December  8,  1909. 
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COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

Growers  are  holding  back  their  stocks  for  the  Christmas 
trade,  but  there  are  scill  large  supplies  of  Chrysanihe- 
ruiius.  There  are  Urge  supplies  of  Paper  White  and 
Soldi  d  Or  Narcissi,  also  Roman  Hyacinths.  Lily  of  the 
Valley  is  plentiful,  but  there  is  a  great  falling  ofl  in  supplies 
of  Liliura  longiflorum.  Calias  (Richardia  africana)  have 
been  making  fair  prices.  Violets  are  now  at  their  best  but 
their  prices  are  low.  Caiiielii  is  were  a  little  dearer  this 
morning  (Wednesday).  Good  blooms  of  Roses  are  making 
slightly  advanced  prices,  but  it  is  difficjlc  to  state  their 
actual  value,  as  one  or  two  days  of  bright  sunshine 
makes  a  great  difference  in  the  supply  :  the  demand  also 
varies.  Carnations  have  developed  so  slowly  that  many 
growers  were  unable  to  eshibit  at  the  exhibition  on  Wednes- 
day last,  yet  supplies  in  the  market  are  equal  to  all  demands. 

Pot  Plants, 
Some  fairly  ^ood  Poinsett las  are  seen  but  the  cold 
weather  has  affected  the  trade  for  them.  Azaleas,  both 
white  and  pink  varieties,  are  fairly  well  flowered.  Cine- 
rarias are  good,  but  they  are  soon  affected  by  the  cold. 
Chrysantheinuins  are  still  plentiful  and  generally  of  very  good 
quality.  Erica  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  and  E.  gracilis  nivalis 
are  well  flowered.  Althou^jh  marketed  in  pots  the  florists 
cut  the  sprays  extensively  for  decorative  purposes.  Cycla- 
men are  fairly  good,  also  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
its  several  varieties.  Plants  of  Lilium  longiflorum  in  pots 
have  been  more  plentiful  than  the  cut  blooms.  In  foliage 
plants  Aralia  Moseri  is  very  good,  and  it  appears  to  be 
taking  the  place  of  A.  Sieboldii.  Asparagus  plumosus 
nanus,  A.  Sprengeri,  and  A.  tenuissimus  are  all  good. 
Supplies  of  Ferns  are  abundant.  I  recently  saw  in  a 
nursery  20.000  plants  of  Pteris  tremula  ready  for  immediate 
sate  and  large  quantities  coming  on  for  succession.  Other 
market  sorts  were  equally  abundant.  Christmas  trees, 
Holly,  Mistleto,  and  other  Evergreens  are  already  seen  in 
large  quantities      A.  H .,  Covent  Ganlen,  December  S,  1909. 


NEW   INVENTION. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The  Following  Summary  Record  of  the 
weather  throuohout  the  British  Islands,  for  the 
week  ending  December  4,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

>       GENERAL    OBSERVATIONS. 

The  weather. — During  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  the 
conditions  were  rough  and  very  unsettled,  rain  falling  daily 
over  a  large  portion  of  the  kingdom,  while  towards  the  end 
of  the  week  many  localities  experienced  hail,  sleet,  and 
snow.  Thunder  and  lightning  occurred  in  several  parts  of 
the  country  generally,  either  early  or  late  in  the  week. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average  in  Scotland,  the 
north-east  of  England,  and  the  north  of  Ireland,  the  deficit 
being  as  much  as  S'l"  in  Scotland  N.  ;  elsewhere  it  was 
above  it,  the  greatest  departure  being  2"7'^  and  2"5°  respec- 
tively in  England  E.  and  S  E.  The  highest  of  the  maxima 
were  generally  recorded  on  November  28  or  29,  and  ranged 
from  56*  or  55"  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  51*  in  Scot- 
land N.  and  W,  The  lowest  of  the  minima,  which  were 
registered  on  December  4,  varied  from  20°  in  Scotland  N., 
22-^  in  Scotland  E.,  and  24"^  in  Scotland  W.  and  England 
N.W.  to  34"  ill  England  S.E.,  and  to  30°  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  lowest  grass  readings  reported  were  17*^  at 
West  Linton,  18°  at  Ciathes  and  Glasgow,  and  20°  at  Aspatrta 
and  Buxton.  At  several  other  stations  the  readings  were 
below  25°. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea.—Ki  all  stations  except 
Aberdeen  and  Seafield  the  water  was  colder  than  during  the 
corresponding  week  of  last  year,  the  greatest  difference 
being  nearly  b°  at  Kirkwall.  The  means  for  the  week  ranged 
from  49*8°  at  Seafield,  and  about  49"^  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  England  and  at  Port  Erin  to  below  42°  at  most  places  on 
the  north-east  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  rainfall  was  largely  in  excess  of  the  normal.  In 
several  districts  the  fall  was  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
average,  and  in  the  English  Channel  more  rhan  three  limes 
as  much.  Falls  of  an  inch  or  more  in  one  day  were  experi- 
enced-ovet  a  wide  area,  generally  either  on  Sunday,  Monday, 
or  Thursday.  In  some  Scottish  localities  there  was  more 
than  an  inch  both  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  the  largest  fall 
in  nny  one  day  being  2G8  inches  at  Fort  William  on  Sunday. 
Tlip  highest  total  for  the  week  was  425  inches  at  Fort 
Wiiliam  and  Llangammarch  Wells  ;  at  Buxton  the  total  was 
4*21  inches,  and  at  Bettws-y-Coed  419  inches. 

The  briglU  sunshine  just  equalled  the  normal  in  Scotland 
E.  and  W.,  and  also  in  England  S.E.,  and  slightly  exceeded 
it  in  Scotland  N.  and  Ireland  S.,  but  elsewhere  it  was 
deficient.  The  percentage  of  the  possible  duration  was  24 
in  Ireland  S.  and  20  in  England  S.E.,  but  only  10  in  the 
Midland  Counties  and  the  English  Channel,  and  9  in 
England  N.W. 

THE    WEATHER   IN    WEST    HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  8. 
A  very  wet  week. — The  mild  weather  mentioned  in  the  last 
report  only  lasted  six  days,  after  which  a  return  to  lower 
temperatures  took  place.  On  the  first  two  days  of  the  past 
week  the  highest  reading  in  the  thermometer  screen  was  52°, 
whereas  four  days  later  it  was  only  35*.  On  the  coldest  night 
the  exposed  thermometer  registered  11°  of  frost.  The  ground 
temperatures  are  now  2"  colder  at  2  feet  deep,  and  4°  colder 
at  1  foot  deep,  than  is  seasonable.  Rain  or  snow  has  fallen 
on  each  day  as  yet  this  month,  and  to  the  aggregate  depth  of 
IJ  inch,  or  nearly  half  the  average  fall  for  the  whole  month. 
During  the  week  5}  gallons  of  rainwater  has  come  through 
the  bare  soil  percolation  gau^e.  and  5i  gallons  through  that 
on  which  short  grass  is  growing.  The  sun  shone  on  an 
average  for  Ij  hours  a  day,  or  for  20  minutes  a  day  longer 
than  is  usual  in  the  early  part  of  December.  The  wind  was 
very  high  during  the  first  three  days  of  the  week,  but  since 
then  light  airs  have,  as  a  rule,  prevailed.  In  the  windiest  hour, 
during  the  early  morninu  of  the  3rd  Inst.,  the  mean  velocity 
amounted  to  26  miles— direction  W.S.W.  This  is  the  highest 
wind  recorded  here  since  December  14,  1907.  The  average 
amount  of  moisture  in  t!te  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded  a  season- 
able quantity  for  that  hour  by  5  per  cent.  At  5  a.m.  on  the 
3rd  inst.  the  corrected  ii_-.uiinii  of  the  barometer  was  28'48 
inches — the  lowe-^i  re.uluig  registered  here  since  December 
2).  1809,  or  for  10  vi.-a>.     E.  M.,  licrkhamsted,  December  8, 


Mr.  C.  E.  West,  horticultural  sundriesman, 
Higliam  Hill  sends  samples  of  a  new  zinc 
wall  fastener  for  trees.  It  consists  of  a 
piece  of  metal  about  the  shape  and  size  of  an 
urdinary  nailing  shred  with  slots  at  either  end, 
S3  that  when  bent  around  the  shoot  the  nail  can 
be  driven  through.  The  bottom  part  of  the  holes 
are  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  head  of  the 
nail  passing  through  at  such  times,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  unloop  the  fastener.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  their  use  shoots  can  be  detached  from  a 
wall  for  pruning  or  cleansing,  and  almost  in- 
stantly be  put  back  again  without  nailing. 


*,*  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive^  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
TTientary  Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Apple  Golden  Noble  :  Z.  L.  This  variety  is 
always  classed  as  a  culinary  Apple,  and  we 
have  never  seen  it  shown  as  a  dessert  variety 
at  .exhibitions.  In  the  list  of  culinary  and 
dessert  Apples,  published  in  the  R.H.S. 
Rules  for  Judging,  it  is  clearly  defined  as  a 
ccx)king  Apple.  Dr.  Hogg  also,  in  his  Fruit 
Manual,  states  that  it  is  a  culinary  variety 
and  makes  no  mention  of  it  ever  being  used 
for  dessert  purposes. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  :  P.  H.  No 
disease  is  present.  The  injured  condition  of 
the  leaves  has  been  caused  by  some  error  in 
culture,  probably  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
plant-house. 

Buddleia  variabilis  :  L.  T.  P.  Defer  the 
transplanting  of  this  plant  until  the  spring- 
time. The  Pine  tree  can  be  shifted  at  once, 
selecting  a  time  when  the  weather  is  fairly 
mild,  and  the  ground  damp,  but  not  too  wet. 
Cuttings  of  Buddleia  should  be  inserted  in 
late  summer,  placing  them  under  hand-lights 
in  a  cool,  frost-proof  pit.  They  will  root 
slowly  during  the  winter,  and.  when  they  are 
potted  off  in  spring-time,  they  should  be 
plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of  60°  to  65°. 

Carnation  Rust  ;  7?.  D.  It  is  best  to  cut  off 
all  the  affected  leaves  and  burn  them. 
Although  this  will  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  for  a  time,  it  is  the  most  effectual 
remedy.  Spraying  with  potassium  sulphide 
will  serve  to  check  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
.  Chrysanthemum  :  G.  C.  Decay  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower  arises  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
including  an  excess  of  manorial  stimulant,  too 
much  moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  from  injury  to  the  bud.  You  will, 
no  doubt,  know  which  of  these  causes  is 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  your  blooms. 

Chrysanthemums  Sport  :  A.  E.  C.  The 
bronze  variety  has  arisen  as  a  sport,  and  you 
should  peqaetuate  it  by  in.serting  cuttings. 
Next  season  submit  flowers  at  one  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  meetings 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Floral  Committee. 
The  Cyclamen  seedlings  are  attacked  by  the 
damping-off  fungus  (Pyihium  De  Baryanum). 
Damping  off  usu^.lly  arises  through  over- 
crowding in  the  seed-pans  and  a  too  moist  and 
stagnant  atmosphere.  Pick  out  those  that 
have  the  d. sense  and  burn  them;  sprirdile 
some  dry  sand  over  the  surface  of  the  pot,  at 
the  same  time  placing  it  in  a  dry  situation. 

'Cyclamen  LiBANOTrcuM :  B.  L.  The  Lebanura 
Cyclamen,  although  not  hardy  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, would  succeed  in  such  a  warm 
situation  as  you  describe.  The  soil  will  need 
to  be  specially  prepared,  and  if  it  be  of  a 
clayey  nature,  with  a  very  moist  subsoil,  you 
should  mix  with  it  liberal  quantities  of  sand- 
stone, brick  rubble,  old  plaster  or  mortar 
rubbish.  The  plants  succeed  best  in  the  dry 
positions  within  the  rooting  area  of  trees  or 
shrubs.  Not  only  do  they  receive  protection 
from  cold  in  such  places,  but  tlio  soil  suits 
them  better  than  the  richer  staple  in  more 
highly  cultivated  ground.  The  corms  should 
be  inserted  about  3  inches  deep. 


Forcing  Veget^vbles  :  .-1.  T.  The  forcing  of 
Potatos,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Rhubarb  or 
IMushrooms  on  a  hot-bed  of  manure  requires 
the  most  careful  judgment.  Hot-beds  should 
consist  mainly  of  tree  leaves,  the  rest  being 
stable  manure.  Potatos  will  hardly  give 
satisfactory  results  under  such  conditions. 
Those  forced  under  very  mild  circumstances 
should  be  fit  for  lifting  in  from  10  to  15  weeks, 
according  to  the  variety.  Seakale  and  Rhu- 
barb forced  under  proper  conditions,  will  take 
from  three  to  eight  weeks,  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year;  Asparagus  from  three  to 
five  weeks,  and  Mushrooms  from  8  to  12  weeks. 
Seakale,  Rhubarb  and  Mushrooms  are  all  best 
brought  forward  in  a  dark  shed  specially  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  Experience  and  obser- 
vation must  decide  when  to  replenish  the  fer- 
menting   material    between   the    frames. 

French  and  German  Directory  of  Gardens  : 
J .  S.  <£■  Co.  Thalacker's  Adresshurh  fur  den 
deutschen  Gartenbau  iind  Kalendcr  (Bernard 
Thalacker,  Leipzig-Gohlis.  Price,  not  includ- 
ing postage,  2.50  marks).  We  know  of  no 
Directory  of  gardeners  and  nurserymen  pub- 
lished in  France. 

Gun  Licence:  Gun.  No  licence  is  required  by 
the  occupier  of  any  land  using  fire-arms  for  the 
purpose  of  scaring  birds  or  killing  vermin. 

Names  of  Fruits:  .4.  Fisher.  The  fruits  were 
badly  packed.  1,  Very  much  bruised,  it  can- 
not be  identified  ;  2,  Cheshunt  Pippin  ;  3  and 
6,  King  of  the  Pippins  j  4,  bruised,  but 
looks  like  Lane's  Prince  Aloert ;  5,  Blen- 
heim Pippin ;  7,  Court  of  Wick. — F.  G. 
Horner.  Knight's  Monarch. — E.  E.  B.  1, 
Bellissime  d'Hiver  ;  2,  Pivice  Consort;  3,  Ber- 
gamotte  Esperen  ;  4,  Beurre  Diel ;  5,  Catillac  ; 
6,  Glou  Jlorceau ;  7,  decayed ;  8,  Duchesse 
de  Bordeaux ;  9,  Josephine  de  Malines. — G. 
White.  1,  Sussex  Nanny;  2,  D'Arcy  Spice;  3, 
Small's  Admirable  ;  4,  Castle  Major  ;  5,  Dume- 
low's  Seedling;  6,  Dutch  Codlin  ;  7,  not  recog- 
nised, probably  a  local  variety;  Pear  Beurre 
Clairgeau. 

N.\MES  OF  Plants:  C.  R.  Nerine  undulata. — 
P.  H.  1,  Maraiii-^  Makoyana ;  2,  Acalypha 
marginata ;  3,  A.  Macfeeana  ;  4,  A.  tricolor ; 
5,  Eranthemum  variegatum. — F.  W .  J. 
1,  Eupatorium  Weinmannianum  ;  2,  Eupatorium 
petiolare  (illustrated  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  March  12,  1904,  p.  165);  3,  Adian- 
tum  cuneatum  elegans  ;  4,  Carex  riparia  varie- 
gata. — 0.  R.  1.  i\lasdevallia  triaristella ;  2, 
Rodriguezia  secunda  ;  3,  Oncidium  flexuosum  ; 
4,  Epidendrum  dichromum. — A.  B.  H.  Ly- 
caste  costata. —  IK.  B.  All  varieties  of  Sonerila 
and  almost  identical  with  the  Sonerila  Hender- 
sonii  raised  many  years  ago  between  S.  mar- 
garitacea,  and  a  species  which  appeared  with 
an  Orchid  said  to  have  been  imported  from 
Borneo. — W.  D.     Abelia  rupestris. 

Preserving  Fruit  Nets:  G.  M .  Fishermen 
preserve  their  nets  by  either  boiling  them  in 
tan  water  or  dipping  them  in  linseed  oil.  Pro- 
cure some  tan  from  a  tannery,  place  it  in  a 
caldron  with  water,  and  when  the  liquid  is 
boiling  dip  the  nets  several  times  into  it.  The 
linseed  oil  should  also  be  boiled,  and  after  the 
nets  are  steeped  in  it  they  should  be  spread  out 
to  dry.  You  might  adopt  either  of  theao 
methods. 

Violets  :  T.  M.  The  leaves  are  badly  affected 
with  disease  (Ascochyta  violje).  As  your 
plants  have  failed  for  two  seasons  your  best 
plan  is  to  start  with  a  new  stock,  destroying 
your  old  plants  by  burning  them.  Remove  all 
the  old  soil  from  the  frames  and  bury  it  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  garden  ;  thoroughly  cleanse 
the  woodwork  and  all  parts  of  the  frame  with 
warm  water,  with  a  little  carbolic  acid  and 
plenty  of  soft  soap  added.  If  you  can  select 
fresh  frames  for  their  culture  you  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  troubled  again  with  the  disease. 
You  will  find  particulars  respecting  the  best 
soil  for  Violets  and  details  of  their  culturo 
in  the  issue  for  April  11,   1908,  p.  234. 

Communications  Received.— W.  E.  G.— H.  H.  W.  P. 

— W.  p.  H.~Sir  Edmund  G.  L.— W.  A.  C.-J.  G.  W,— 
K.  P.— W.  F.  R.-J.  M.— A.  A  B.— W.  W.  Naunton.— 
J.  R.  J.-W.  W.  P. -J.  E.  T.-G.  G.  M.  D.,  Malta-M.  T., 
EdinbuiKh— H.  C.  &  S.— R.  A.  D.— J.  S.^M.  H..  Letch- 
worth— J.  G.  W.,  Berlin— A.  O.— Dr.  Kranzlin— W.  D.— 
J.  O.  B.— J.  C— J.  T.— R.  P.  v.— W.  L.,  Texas— Chloris— 
W.  W.-W.  G.—E.  H.  J.-G.  F.-A.  L.,  Manila-W.  J.  G. 
-A.  R.  a.-M.  A.  J.-W.  F,.  C.-S.  Ely-Constaat 
Reader  -W.  E.— A.  G.  S.— A.  J.  C-T.  H. 
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THE   EFFECT   OF   GRASS 
ON    TREES. 

THE  effect  of  grass  on  trees  is  probably 
intimately  connected  with  that  funda- 
mental question  in  agriculture  to  which 
no  comprehensive  answer  lias  yet  been  ob- 
tained, namely,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
casual  observer  may  dismiss  the  subject  by 
stating  that  it  is  simply  due  to  the  grass 
robbing  the  tree  of  its  nourishment  or  its 
moisture,  but  such  a  statement  can  only  be 
ba.sed  on  ignorance  of  the  facts,  and  of  all 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  the  matter. 
The  subject  lias  been  under  investigation  at 
the  Woburn  Experimental  Fruit  Farm  for  tlio 
last  15  years :  one  report  (the  third)  dealing 
with  it  was  published  in  1903,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  another  will  be  i.ssued  before  very  long. 

Although  no  final  solution  of  the  problem 
has  yet  been  obtained,  con.siderable  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  matter,  and  various 
possible  explanations  have  been  definitely 
negatived.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the 
theory  that  the  action  is  due  to  the  grass  ab- 
sorbing all  the  food  and  water  from  the  soil. 
The  original  experiments  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  striking,  though  not  the  most  precise, 
en  this  point.  A  large  number  of  Ap[)le  trees 
were  planted  in  rows,  ]  1  feet  apart,  in  1904 ; 
the  ground  in  one  row  was  kept  tilled,  and 
that  in  the  other  row  laid  down  to  grass;  the 
grass,  when  cut,  is  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 


and  the  same  amount  of  manure  is  given  to 
both  rcW'S  of  trees.  Those  in  the  tilled  soil 
are  now  such  large  trees  that  half  of  them 
have  had  to  be  removed,  their  spread  being 
some  15  to  16  feet ;  those  in  grass  did  not 
grow  at  all  for  several  years,  and  only  began 
to  make  growth  when  their  roots  extended  be- 
yond the  grassed  area ;  they  are  still  miser- 
able .specimens  of  trees,  about  one-sixth  the 
size  of  the  others,  and  the  crops  borne  by 
them  have  only  been  about  one-tenth  of  that 
of  their  neighbours.  Yet  the  grassed  soil  is 
actually  richer  than  the  tilled  soil.  In  the  15 
years  it  has  had  removed  from  it  only  one 
ci"op  of  grass  (that  actually  growing  at  any 
given  moment),  and  the  small  amount  of 
material  required  for  the  stunted  growth  of 
the  trees  ;  whereas,  from  the  tilled  soil  there 
has  been  removed  material  for  an  annual  crop 
of  fruit,  and  also  for  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  trees.  Analysis  also  shoAvs  that  the  grassed 
soil  is  the  richer  of  the  two,  and  it  also  shows 
that,  in  this  particular  case,  there  is  prac- 
tically no  difference  between  the  water  con- 
tents of  the  grassed  and  open  plots. 

Of  the  many  other  experiments  on  these 
points,  the  most  conclusive  are,  perhaps, 
those  made  with  Apple  trees  grown  in  pots. 
In  some  of  these  the  grass  roots  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  tree  roots  by  very  fine  wire 
gauze,  thrcugh  which  the  former  could  not 
penetrate;  the  pots'w  ere  weighed  and  watered 
every  two  days,  so  as  to  keep  the  water  con- 
tents the  same,  and  such  water  and  food  as 
was  added,  was  introduced  from  below,  so  that 
the  tree  should  have  the  first  pull  at  it.  Yet 
the  trees  still  suffered  badly  from  the  grass, 
although  the  soil  was  actually  nioister  and 
richer  than  in  the  case  cf  similar  trees  with- 
out grass.  Corresponding  experiments  have 
been  made  with  trees  planted  in  the  open. 
Though  increase  of  moisture  up  t-o  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  increase  of  food  in  certain 
cases,  may  benefit  the  trees,  the  benefit  is 
much  too  small  to  do  mere  than  very  slightly 
diminish  the  deleterious  effect  of  the  grass. 

The  behaviour  of  a  tree  in  grass  is  clearly  a 
case  of  starvation  in  a  land  of  plenty,  and 
this  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  (unten- 
able as  such  a  supposition  is  for  other  reasons) 
that  the  grass  roots  suck  up  whatever  nour- 
ishing solution  there  is  in  the  soil,  leaving 
none  for  the  tree  roots.  The  pot  experiments, 
just  quoted,  effectively  negative  this.  Nor 
can  we  explain  the  matter  by  supposing  that 
the  tree  was  only  temporarily  affected  by  the 
grass,  but,  being  in  a  weak  state  after  trans- 
planting, this  check  resulted  in  its  becoming 
pei-manently  stunted;  fjr  a  precisely  similar, 
and  even  more  marked  effect  has  been  proved 
to  be  produced  by  grassing  over  trees  which 
ha\'e  been  established,  in  one  case  for  four 
years,  and  in  another  case  for  12  years ;  the 
effect,  indeed,  was  so  great  that,  in  the  first 
instance,  many  of  the  trees  have  been  killed, 
and,  in  tlie  second  instance,  a  similar  result 
appears  imminent. 

Other  explanation.s  which  suggested  them- 
selves have  been  investigated,  and  found 
equally  unacceptable  :  the.se  were  differences  in 
soil  tenijwrature,  differences  in  aeration  or 
proportion  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  differenco 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
only  other  explanation  which  appears  to  be 
possible  is  that  the  growth  of  the  gra.ss 
results  in  the  formation  of  some  sulistance 
which  is  poisonous  to  the  tree.  This  may  be 
an  active  poison — a  toxin — or  the  poisonous 


action  may  result  from  an  alteration  in  the 
proportion  of  various  substances  present  in 
the  soil.  An  active  ])oisou  may  be  produced  in 
^'arious  ways,  such  as  by  the  decomposition  of 
the  debris  of  the  grass,  actual  excretion  from 
the  grass  roots,  or  as  a  product  of  the  bacteria 
present  in  the  soil.  As  to  the  origin  of  the- 
toxin,  no  definite  evidence  has  yet  been  ob- 
tained, but  it  has  been  found  that  toxins  may 
be  formed  in  soils  by  heat,  and  other  means, 
producing  effects  which  are  analogous  in 
many  respects  with  those  produced  by  grass, 
on  trees.  Thus,  on  heating  soil,  substances 
are  produced  which  are  toxic  towards  the 
germination  of  seeds,  and  these  have  been 
found  to  be  toxic  towards  plant  growth  also. 
That  established  plants  grow  better  in 
heated  than  in  unheated  soil,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  heating  causes  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  soluble  nitrogen  present  in  the 
soil,  and  also  in  the  composition  of  the  bac- 
terial flora  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  the  toxin 
formed  as  the  result  of  heating  the  soil 
soon  becomes  oxidised  aud  destroyed,  allow- 
ing the  favourable  conditions  to  assert 
themselves.  If,  however,  the  toxin  is 
present  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  is  not  all 
destroyed  before  the  plant  grows,  and  its  dele- 
terious effect  becomes  apparent.  It  is 
noticeable  that  this  efl'ect  varies  greatly  in 
different  cases,  and  is  very  much  less  in  the 
case  of  grasses  than  in  that  of  the  other 
jilants  which  have  been  examined.  Earth 
from  grassed  ground  behaves  in  the  same  W'ay 
as  earth  wdiich  has  been  slightly  heated  and 
which  contains  only  a  limited  amount  cf  toxic 
matter,  for  trees  planted  in  it  (the  grass  being 
removed)  do  better  than  in  sotl  taken  from 
tilled  ground,  such  toxic  matter  as  there  was 
present  in  it  having  evidently  become  de- 
stroyed before  the  ti-cc  started  into  growth  ; 
whether  its  presence  originally  in  soil  can  be 
established  by  its  effect  on  germinating  seeds, 
still  remains  to  be  seen. 

If  the  formation  of  a  toxic  substance  is  the 
explanation  of  the  grass  efl'ect,  we  might 
naturall}'  expect  great  variations  in  this  effect 
in  dift'erent  soils :  and  this  is  certainly  the 
case.  At  Hidgmont  the  effect  is,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  any  other  instance  which'  has 
come  under  the  writer's  observation,  but  casrs 
of  ver}-  nearly  the  saJiie  intensity  have  been 
found  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  whilst 
only  one  instance  has  been  noticed  where  the 
grass,  apparently,  had  no  effect.  This  varia- 
tion in  intensity  with  the  nature  of  the  soil 
is,  probably,  the  chief  reason  why  the  action 
is  not  more  widely  recognised  ;  hut  two  other 
causes  contribute  to  an  under-estimation  of 
the  grass  effect,  the  one  that  it  is  very  rai'b 
for  a  plantation  to  be  partly  grassed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to 
the  bad  effect  of  this  grassing ;  the  other,  that 
the  grassing  is  generally  effected  gradually, 
extending  throughout  several  seasons,  and  iti 
that  case,  it  has  been  found,  the  effects  are  far 
less  marked  than  they  otherwise  are,  tile  trees, 
a[)parently,  becoming  gradually  adapted  to 
the  altered  conditions. 

No  definite  connection  has  yet  been  found 
between  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  action,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
governed  by  the  richness  of  the  soil.  The 
case,  alluded  to  above,  in  which  the  action  has 
been  nil,  cannot  be  explained  by  any  greater 
depth  of  soil  into  which  the  tree  roots  [tene- 
trate,  thus  getting  away  from  the  grass  roots, 
for  many  of  the  trees  have  been  lifted,  and 
all  have  been  found  to  have  their  roots  near 
the  surface,     tiiivncvr  rickcrituj. 
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NOTES  ON  IRISES. 

POLLEN    GRAINS    AS    A    MEANS    OF 
CLASSIFICATION. 

Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover, very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
pollen  grains  as  a  means  of  classification  or  as  a 
help  to  the  determination  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  various  species  of  a  genus.  The  reason 
probably,  is  that  systematic  botanists  are  usually 
content  to  know  dried  herbarium  specimens  with- 
out having  recourse  to  living  plants ;  and  herba- 
rium specimens  seldom  offer  facilities  for  the  ex- 
a;mination  of  the  pollen. 

During  the  past  year  I  have  examined  micro- 
scopically the  pollen  grains  of  about  two-thirds 
of  the  known  species  of  Iris,  which  number  :n 
all  about  270.  Among  them  I  have  observed  at 
least  four  distinct  types,  which  agree  to  a  large 
extent,  but  not  in  all  respects,  with  the  usual 
grouping  of  the  species.  So  far,  I  have  not  ob- 
tained much  help  from  this  examination  towards 


the  use  for,  the  spines  on  the  surface  of  the 
grains,  I  can  make  no  suggestion,  and  it  would 
indeed  be  interesting  to  find  any  explanation  of 
the  phenomenon  or  to  hear  from  workers  on  other 
genera  whether  they  have  observed  similar 
anomalies.  11'.  E.  Dykes,  Charterhouse,  Godcd- 
m'niff. 

ORCHID    NOTES    AND    GLEANINGS. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  INSIGNE  AT  DELAMERE 
HOUSE  GARDENS. 
Some  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Cypripedium 
insigne  were  recently  sent  us  by  Mr.  John  Thomp- 
son, Delamere  House  Gardens.  Norwich.  Ac- 
companying the  flowers  were  photographs  show- 
ing the  plants  in  flower,  and  these  were  so  well 
flowered  that  we  asked  ilr.  Thompson  to  describe 
their  treatment,  which  is  as  follows; — They  tre 
grown  in  a  mixture  of  three  parts  fibrous  loam 


giown  principally  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Of 
Cypripediums,  C.  callosum  is  the  species  chiefly 
grown.  Besides  this  species,  C.  Curtisii,  C. 
Lathamianum  and  C.  insigne  are  grown. 
Cattleya  Schriideraj,  C.  Triansei  and  C. 
labiata  are  also  grown  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  seldom  that  one  observes  such  large 
quantities  of  Orchids  growing  with  so  greet 
a  degree  of  vigour  and  health  as  is  the  case  at 
this  establishment.  There  is  a  magnificent  lot  of 
Phalienopsis  Schilleriana  and  P.  amabilis.  Den- 
drobiums,  it  is  strange  to  state,  are  but  little 
cultivated,  Mr.  Welzel's  customers,  in  many  in- 
stances, objecting  to  the  too  great  variegation- 
and  spottiness  of  the  blossoms,  and  to  their  loss 
of  vigour,  ow-ing  to  much  cutting,  so  that  every 
two  years  the  plants  must  be  renewed.  The  culti- 
vation of  Yanda  ccernlea  and  Oncidium  vari- 
cosum  Rogersii  has  been  increased,  and  that 
of  Lycaste  Skinneri  lessened,  its  blooms,  whicli 
at  one  time  sold  better,  being  now  less  popular 


Fig.    179. — THUNBEKGIA    FR.\GR.4NS    VAR     L.^VIS:    FLOWFRS    PURR    WHITE. 


[PInlosrafh  iy  C.  f.  Raffill. 


the  arrangement  of  the  species  within  each  group, 
but  a  few  curious  facts  have  come  to  light. 

In  only  one  case — in  that  of  the  well-defined 
group  of  the  Juno  Iiises — are  the  grains 
spherical.  In  all  other  species,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  them,  the  outline  is  a  more 
or  less  pointed  oval.  In  'he  case  of  these  spherical 
grains,  the  surface  is  covered  with  a  number  of 
hexagonal  bosses,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  cov- 
ered with  a  network  of  irregular  markings  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  comparatively  deep, 
smooth  channels.  The  number  of  bosses  on  each 
grain  seems  to  decrease  with  the  size  and  vigour 
of  the  plant.  Thus  persica  and  caucassica  have 
each  about  20  bosses  to  the  grain,  while  bucharica 
and  Warleyensis  have  only  from  seven  to  ten  or 
twelve. 

There  is,  however,  one  remarkable  fact  about 
the  Juno  group,  and  that  is  that  there  are  two 
species  whose  pollen  can  be  at  once  recognised  as 
unlike  that  of  all  the  others.  In  these  two  cases 
the  grains  are  still  spherical  in  outline,  but  closely 
set  all  over  with  small  spines.  I  think  that  on 
some  grains  I  have  been  able  to  trace  very  faint 
and  shallow  hexagonal  markings,  but  on  this 
point  I  do  not  feel  very  certain,  for  I  usually  fail 
entirely  to  see  any  sign  of  them.  The  species  in 
question  are  the  two  Mediterranean  representn- 
tives  of  the  group  that  flower  long  before  any  of 
their  Asiatic  relatives,  namely,  alata  and 
palaestina.     As  to  what  may  be  the  cause  of,  or 


and  one  part  peat,  with  a  few  small  crocks  inter- 
mi.'.ed  to  keep  the  compost  porous.  They  are 
examined  at  the  roots  each  year  and  repotted  as 
required  ;  the  pots  range  from  3^  inches  up  to 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  total  number  of 
flowers  on  the  various  plants  is  590.  After  flower- 
ing, the  plants  are  wintered  in  a  temperature- 
of  40°  to  45°.  They  are  transferred  to  cold  frames 
about  the  second  week  of  iNIay  until  the  latter 
end  of  September.  During  the  summer  the  lights 
are  only  used  in  the  daytime  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  shading  over  the  plants,  and  they  are 
removed  altogether  when  the  sun  is  on  the  wane, 
remaining  off  until  early  noon  the  next  day. 
They  are  exposed  to  rains  and  dews.  During 
the  growing  season  the  plants  are  given  light 
doses  of  manurial  stimulants.  The  plants  were 
exposed  to  6°  of  frost  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1908. 

HOUSE  BERGLIXDEN. 
Those  who  visit  the  old-world  town  of  Naum 
burg,  near  Weimar,  and  have  the  time  to  pay 
visits  to  the  nurseries,  should  climb  to  Spechsart, 
to  the  House  Berglinden,  and  direct  their  steps 
to  the  handsome  Herrenhaus,  and  let  Mr.  Ober- 
giirtner  Welzel,  many  years  manager  of  the  nur- 
sery and  garden,  show  them  the  plant  treasures 
and  cultures.  The  chief  plants  cultivated  are  the 
autumn,  winter,  and  spring-flowering  Orchids,  the 
stock  numbering  about  7,000  plants.     They  are 


than  Cattleyas.  Besides  Orchids,  Begonias  of  the 
Gloire  do  Lorraine  type,  English  Pelargoniums 
and  Cyclamen  are  largely  cultivated.    F. 


THIINRERGIA  FRAGRANS  VAR.  L/EVIS. 

The  twining  Thunbergia  is  a  very  free-flower- 
iiig  |j.<uiL,  aiia  in  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse  it 
will  blossom  practically  through  the  whole  year. 
The  growths,  being  slender  and  twining,  are  suit- 
able for  training  round  the  smaller  pillars  in  a 
warm  greenliouse.  or  they  may  be  trained  to 
small  V.  ire  balloons  or  even  to  a  tripod  formed 
of  three  stakes.  In  the  Begonia  house  at  Kew, 
wliere  the  spray  of  blooms  shown  in  fig.  179  was 
photographed,  several  plants  are  arranged  on  the 
front  of  the  stage  and  trained  up  wires  to  the 
roof.  The  pure  white  flowers  are  2  inches 
across :  they  are  freely  produced  from  the  leaf- 
axils.  Unlike  the  species,,  the  variety  Ifevis 
is  not  fragrant.  Plants  are  readily  propagated 
from  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced,  and  also 
from  cuttings  inserted  in  spring.  For  repotting 
the  plants  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  coarse  sand  is  suitable.  Thunbergia 
fratjfrans  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it 
grows  in  hedges  and  bu^:hes  on  the  banks  of 
streams.  It  is  especially  plentiful  on  bushes 
along  the  water  courses  in  districts  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast.     A.  0. 
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MADRE3FIELD    COURT. 

(Concluded  from  page  390.) 
The  bowling  green  is  sheltered  on  three  sides 
by  splendid  Yew  hedges.  On  one  side  recesses 
are  formed,  in  which  are  placed  marble  busts  of 
the  Ciesars,  forming  an  interesting  out-of-door 
sculpture  gallery. 

Thence  I  entered  the  pleasure  ground  or 
arboretum.  It  may,  I  think,  rightly  be  claimed 
that  Earl  Beauchamp  possesses  some  of  the 
finest  Conifers  in  the  Kingdom.  They  were 
planted  by  the  late  earl  some  40  or  50, 
years  ago.  As  the  hardy  flowers  are  the  charm 
of  these  grouiids  in  spring,  summer  and 
autumn,  so  are  the  handsome  and  stately 
trees  their  glory  in  winter.  On  emerging 
from  the.  bowling  green  I  stood  in  front  of 
an  avenue  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  trees  being 
from  40  feet  to  50  feet  in  height  and  well 
clothed  down  to  the  grass.  Need  I  describe  the 
efTect  of  these  two  huge  banks  of  silvery  foliage, 
bursting  at  once  on  the  view,  or  the  expression 
of    delight   it    evoked?     For    all   who   love   trees 


it  has  enabled  the  present  owner  to  convert  the 
larger  spaces  between  the  trees  into  a  rare  gar- 
den of  hardy  ornamental-flowering  and  foliage 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  of  bulbous  plants.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  hardy  tree,  shrub, 
bulb,  or  herbaceous  plant  of  merit  introduced  of 
late  years  which  has  not  found  a  home  in  these 
gardens.  It  is  his  lordship's  desire  that  his  out- 
of-door  garden  sl^all  never  be  found  without 
flowers  throughout,  fclie  year.  In  late  winter, 
spring,  and  early  gummer,  it  is  aglow  with  bulbs, 
commencing  >yit|h,  the  Aconite,,  Snowdrop,  Ohio-, 
nodoxa,  Croq.ij^jj  eai-ly,  and  late  Nai'cissi,  Dog's 
Tooth  .A^iolets,  Anemones,  bulbous  Saxifragas, 
and  later  witht  Tulips.  In  the  autunni  ,hardy 
Cyclamen  and  ,<  isiutumn  Crocuses,  not  in  tiny 
patches,  but  in, broad  masses  of  thousands,  wher- 
ever there  is  a.  pojnt  of  vantage  in  the  grass  in 
which  they  could  be  placed,  provide  masses  of 
colour.  This  colour  effect  is  continued  through- 
out the  summer  with  Irises  and  Lilies,  with 
flowering  and,  foliage  shrubs  and  trees,  and,  later 
in  the  autumn,  with  brightly-coloured,  bold- 
habited   and  hardy   herbaceous  plants. 

The    practic:;    of    grouping    in    masses    of    one 


Fig.   iSo- 


[Phtograph  by  II.  J.  King 
iVRDEN    OF    .ANNUALS    AT    M  ADRESl^I  ELD    COURT. 


■description  is  surely  unnecessary  !  At  the  far 
end  of  this  avenue,  and  looking  to  the  left,  an- 
other avenue  opens  out  to  view  ;  the  two  together 
forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  one,  the  Cedar 
avenue,  extending  south,  and  the  other,  which 
is  planted  with  Abies  nobilis  glauca,  running 
westward.  The  third  side  is  composed  of  Lom- 
bardy  Poplars.  Thus  the  avcnu?s  form  on  those 
two  sides  the  boundary  of  the  pleasure  grounds. 
The  Abies  avenue  is  of  the  same  length,  age, 
and  height  as  the  Cedar  avenue,  and,  as  all 
the  trees  are  grafted,  every  specimen  is  of  the 
true  bright,  silvery-coloured  variety.  Among 
the  specimen  Conifers  in  the  gardens,  I  may  in- 
stance the  following  species:  Abies  grandis,  110 
feet  high;  A.  Douglasii,  80  feet;  A.  oricntalis, 
50  feet  (perhaps  the  finest  specimen  in  the  United 
Kingdom) ;  A.  lasiocarpa,  50  feet;  A.  Pinsapo,  50 
feet,  and  A.  Nordmanniana,  from  50  to  60  feet. 

The  pleasure  ground  covers  an  area  of  70  to  80 
acres.  The  trees  have  been  planted  wide  apart 
{excepting  in  the  avenues)  ;  thus  they  have  ample 
scope  for  tlie  full  development  of  their  form  and 
beauty.      It   is   fortunate   for  another  reason,   for 


colour  is  a  great  feature  throughout  these  gar- 
dens, no  confused  mixing  of  colours  being 
tolerated. 

I  next  inspected  a  construction  of  "  Pulham  " 
rock,  where  Bamboos  and  rock  plants  thrive.  A 
short  distance  away  is  Lady  Susan's  garden, 
enclosed  between  hedges  of  clipped  Yews,  and  not 
far  off  i.s  the  flowering  shrub  border,  where  all 
the  best  of  the  new  varieties  find  homes.  The 
evergreen  varieties  have  a  section  to  them.selves. 
I  noticed  some  large  groups  of  the  new  .lapanose 
Maples,  whilst  in  front  of  a  Holly  plantation 
were  masses  of  Prunus  Pissardii  and  Golden 
Elder.  The  most  surprising  thmg  to  me  was  that 
in  this  vast  area  of  planting  scarcely  a  case  of 
repetition  is  to  be  seen !  A  little  farther  on 
I  came  to  the  herbaceous  garden  proper.  Two 
long  borders  are  planted  between  two  Holly 
hedges,  the  path  being  grass,  witli  red  tiles 
in  the  centre,  laid  on  cinders,  to  form  a  dry 
footing.  These  borders  are  planted  with  a  choice 
eollection  in  bold  groups,  each  variety  being 
used  but  once.  In  the  centre  is  a  sundial,  oppo- 
site to  which  is  an  opening  which  brought  nie  to 


another  extremely  bright  garden  of  annuals.  lb 
is  named  Lady  Mary's  garden,  and  is  formed  in 
the  shape  of  the  Greek  M,  with  grass  paths. 
Leaving  this,  and  proceeding  through  the  Laven- 
der garden  and  by  the  Eglantine  walk,  I  came  to 
the  maze  and  to  the  skating  pond  and  island 
water  garden,  where  all  the  popular  forms  of 
Iris  germanica,  I.  pallida,  and  I.  Ksempferi  are 
grown. 

The   Kitchen   Garden. 

This  includes  a  walled-in  portion  of  three  to 
four,  acres,  and  another  part  outside  the  walls  of 
about  the  same  area.  The  soil  is  nearly  a  pure 
clay.  Land  of  this  character  has  its  advantages 
as  well  as  its  disadvantages,  for,  when  subjected 
to  deep  and  thorough  cultivation,  it  can  support 
crops  of  fruit  or  vegetables,  without  exhaustion 
in  trying  summers,  so  that  there  are  seldom  any 
failures.  Evidence  of  this  was  reflected  in  the 
splendid  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  salads 
seen  in  these  gardens. 

The  collections  of  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Apricots,  and  Cherries  are  so  extensive, 
and  the  varieties  so  numerous,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible, from  considerations  of  space,  for  me  to  do 
more  than  briefly  refer  to  them.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  was  of  the  highest  throughout,  as  those 
who  have  seen  the  exhibits  of  fruit  from  Madre.s- 
field  at  the  shows  in  London  and  elsewhere  would 
expect.  The  lower  part  of  the  south  wall  is 
mostly  devoted  to  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  which 
were  bearing  good  crops  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 
Apricots  occupied  part  of  the  top  south  wall. 

But  Apples  form  the  most  important  crop. 
They  are  grown  on  trees  trained  in  many  ways 
Dessert  varieties  are  largely  grown  as  cordons, 
not  against  walls,  but  out  in  the  open  border, 
better  flavour  and  colour  being  obtained  in  this 
way  than  in  any  other.  Cordon  trees  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  were  splendid.  The  Paradise 
stock  is  only  used  for  cordon  trees  in  these  gar- 
dens, but  bushes  and  standards  are  worked  on 
the  crab  or  free  stock — which,  however,  is 
treated  in  an  original  and,  I  believe,  ex- 
cellent way.  The  tap,  or  perpendicular 
root  instead  of  being  cut  off  in  the  usual 
way  is  carefully  bent  until  it  is  got  into  a  hori- 
zontal line,  and  then  planted  firmly  in  this  posi- 
tion The  result  is  that  large  quantities  of 
fibrous,  surface-roots  are  formed  of  better 
quality  than  those  from  the  Paradise  stock,  and 
there  is  but  little  danger  of  the  roots  getting 
into  the  subsoil.  As  it  is  now  planting  time, 
it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate  a  selection  of 
Apples  and  Pears  grown  so  well  by  JMr.  Crump. 
To  take  first  dessert  Apples  on  bush  or  cordon 
trees  :--James  Grieve,  American  Mother,  Christ- 
mas Pearmain,  Rival,  Claygate  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  The  Houblon  are  all  excel- 
lent. To  these  must  be  added  the  fine  new  variety 
"  William  Crump."  It  is  a  cross  between  Wor- 
cester Pearmain  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  par- 
taking of  the  handsome  colour  of  the  former 
parent,  with  the  yellow  flesh  and  delicious  flavour 
of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs. 
Rowe,  nurserymen,  of  Worcester,  and  has  re- 
ceived an  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Of  culinary  Apples,  Mr. 
Crump  reconnnends  the  following  varieties: — 
Ecklinville  Seedling  Stirling  Castle.  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Cox's  Pomona,  King  of  Tompkins 
County,  Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  Bismarck. 
r)umelow's  Seedling,  and  King  Edward  VII. — a 
recently  certificated  Apple  of  great  merit,  also 
raised  by  Messrs.   Rowe. 

For  standard  orchard  trees,  the  following 
dessert  varieties  are  recommer  !e;i  by  Mr.  Crump  : 
— Worcester  Pearmain.  Duchess  of  Oldenbnrgh, 
Tyler's  Kernel,  King  of  the  Pippins.  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  and  riletduMm  Pippin  :  and  for 
culinary  purposes.  Ivord  Grosveuor,  Lord  Derby, 
Warner's  King.  Bramley's  Seedling,  Newton 
Wonder,  and  King  Edward  VII. 
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Pears. — No  one  can  visit  Madresfield  without 
being  impressed  by  the  pergolas  furnished  with 
cordon  Pear  trees  which  span  many  of  the  walks 
of  the  kitchen  garden.  These  are  delightful 
when  covered  with  blossoms  or  laden  with  fruit. 
They  are  formed  by  selecting  one  strong,  young 
shoot  at  the  top  of  each  tree  on  either  side  of 
the  walk,  and  training  it  in  cordon  fashion  over 
the  paths.  Very  choice  fruits  are  obtained  from 
ithese  jilants.  Pears  are  largely  grown  also  on 
walls  of  various  aspects,  and  in  warm  summers 
magnificent  fruits  are  obtained,  the  heavy  soil 
suiting  the  Pear.  The  following  is  a  selection  of 
the  Pears  grown  on  pyramid  trees  : — Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Hardy.  Doyenne 
du  Cornice,  Thompson's,  and  Beurre  Superfine. 
An  orcJiard  of  cider  Apples  has  been  recently 
planted.  Mr.  Crump  thinks  highly  of  the  Logan- 
berry. It  is  as  easy  to  grow  as  a  Bramble  bush, 
and  the  fruits  make  delicious  jelly  for  flavouring 
dees. 

Amongst    Strawberries,    Royal    Sovereign    still 


summer  for  furnishing  blooms  early  in  spring 
The  remainder  of  the  houses  in  this  block  are 
used  for  forcing  Strawberries  in  spring,  and 
afterwards  for  the  gro^^ing  of  I\Ielons,  Tomatos, 
Cucumbers,  and  winter  decorative  plants. 

Strawberries  are  forced  in  large  numbers,  and 
for  later  supplies  they  are  planted  out  in  cold 
pits,  where  excellent  fruits  are  obtained  with 
very  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  pits  are 
freshly  planted  each  season  as  early  as  strong 
runners  can  be  obtained.  Of  Melons  the  grand 
old  variety  Blenheim  Orange,  raised  by  Mr. 
Crump  more  than  30  years  ago,  when  he  was 
gardener  at  Blenheim,  is  still  a  favourite. 

Several  plant  houses  are  devoted  to  Figs,  the 
trees  being  grown  on  the  extension  system :  they 
seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  produce  two  crops  in  a 
year.  Ripe  Peaches  are  available  from  the  first 
week  in  .May  to  late  in  October. 

The  vineries  contain  most  of  the  popular 
varieties    of   Grapes.     It   was   a   treat    to   me   to 


Fig.  iSi. — camp.anula  carpatic.\  flowering  in 


\_PJiOlogyat>h  by  C.  Tumcrt 
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holds  the  first  place  for  forcing  and  cropping 
out-of-doors.  The  old  La  Cirosse  Sucree  is  still 
employed  as  a  forcing  variety. 

Out-of-doors,  the  following  Strawberries  are 
grown  : — Trafalgar,  Gunton  Park,  Burghley  Pre- 
sident (true  strain),  still  unsurpassed  taking  it  all 
in  all,  and  Oxonian  for  a  late  crop. 

The  Glass  Houses. 

The  glass  department  includes  two  ranges  in 
'the  kitchen  garden,  the  one  against  the  south 
wall  consisting  chiefly  of  vineries  and  Peach 
'houses.  The  other  range  extends  parallel  with 
it.  and  is  devoted  to  Figs,  Melons,  and  Peaches. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  wall,  and  facing  the 
■offices,  are  the  potting  sheds,  fruit  rooms,  and 
other  garden  buildings ;  also  the  recentlj'-en- 
larged  and  conveniently-equipped  bothy,  close  to 
which  is  another  block  of  glasshouses  and  forcing 
pits,  the  whole  covering  upwards  of  one  acre. 
"Winter-flowering  C'arnations  and  Begonias  are 
extensively  grown.  Saint  Bridget  Anemones 
are    planted     in    cold     frames    at     the     end     of 


see  one  house  is  devoted  to  Lady  Downe's,  and 
better  bundles  of  this  fine  variety  I  have  seldom 
seen. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  a  few  words  about  the 
original  Madresfield  Court  vine.  It  was  raised 
upwards  of  40  years  ago  by  Mr.  William  Cox, 
the  gardener  at  that  time.  It  is  the  result  of 
crossing  Black  Morocco  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria. It  obtained  the  certificate  of  the  R.H.S. 
in  1868.  The  variety  is  unsurpassed  for  all- 
round  excellence.  About  30  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Crump  first  took  charge  of  these  gardens, 
the  vine  was  planted  with  several  others,  but 
now  it  nearly  fills  the  vinery  itself.  I  have  seen 
the  old  vine  on  many  occasions,  but  never  before 
have  I  seen  it  carrying  such  splendid  bunches  as 
this  year,  many  of  them  weighing  from  3|J  lbs. 
t:>  4  lbs.   each. 

These  delightful  gardens  have  been  laid  out 
and  planted  to  express  in  every  feature  the  love 
of  the  owner  for  hardy  plants  and  general  out- 
of-door  gardening.     Owen   Thomas. 


CAMPANULA  CARPATICA. 

The  Carpathian  Harebell  is  a  valuable  sub- 
ject for  the  border  or  rock-gardon,  and  one  of 
the  easiest  of  the  family  to  cultivate.  It  pro- 
duces its  pretty  blue  flowers  in  profusion  during 
the  summer  months.  A  row  of  plants  in  flower 
forms  a  pleasing  band  of  colour  to  the  front  of 
a  flower-bed  or  border.  At  fig.  181  is  shown  a 
flower-border  margined  with  this  Campanula  in 
the  garden  of  Mr.  Piatt,  at  Highgate.  The  photo- 
graph was  sent  us  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  who  states  that  the  plants  ai'e  moved 
every  three  years,  as  the  flowers  grow  larger 
and  much  finer  if  the  plants  are  afforded  fresh 
soil  occasionally.  The  flowers  shown  in  our 
illustration  were  all  of  the  blue-flowered  variety, 
but  there  are  several  ether  kinds,  one  of  the 
best  being  the  variety  alba,  which  is  very  suit- 
able for  mingling  with  the  type. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 


AMERICAN   CRAT.EGI   IN  THE   SPECIES 
PLANTARUM    OF    LINN^US.* 

Since  the  publication  last  year  in  Hhodora 
Ix.  jNfay.  1908)  of  Mr.  Eggleston's  notes  on  the 
species  of  Cratfegus  described  by  Linnaeus  I  have 
h^d  the  opportunity  to  examine  again  the  speci- 
mens of  Cratiegus  in  the  Plukenet  Herbarium 
at  the  British  Museum  and  the  specimens  of  this 
genus  preserved  in  Linna3us's  own  herbarium. 

Three  of  the  four  species  of  Cratregus  described 
by  Linnseus  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Species 
PJaiifarum  are  what  may  be  called  book  species, 
that  is,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Linn^us  had 
ever  seen  a  specimen  of  these  plants  when  his 
descriptions  were  published  in  1753,  these  having 
evidently  been  based  on  the  descriptions  and 
figures  of  earlier  authors.  Of  the  fourth  species, 
Crataegus  viridis,  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Linnsean  Herbarium  collected  by  Clayton  in  Vir- 
ginia which  Linna?us  may  have  seen  before  his 
description  was  written.  Several  years  ago  I 
made  out  that  this  specimen  represented  the 
plant  described  later  by  Elliott  as  Crataegus 
arborescens,  although  at  that  time  this  species 
had  not  been  rediscovered  in  Virginia.  It  is 
interesting  to  report,  therefore,  that  Cratsegus 
viridis,  Linn^us  (C.  arborescens,  Elliott)  was 
fiimd  by  Jlr.  Rehder  last  summer  on  the  bank 
fit'  the  Blackwater  River  near  Zuni,  in  South- 
Lp-stern  Virginia. 

Crataegus  Crus-galli  was  described  by  Linnaeus 
from  Plukenet 's  figure  and  description.  The 
specimen  which  appears  to  have  served  in  part, 
at  least,  as  the  subject  for  Plukenet's  figure 
(Afm.  Bot.,  149,  t.  46,  f.  1)  is  preserved  in  his 
herbarium.  It  is  a  young  shoot  without  flowers 
and  fruit,  and,  although  I  suspect  that  it  is  not 
the  plant  which  is  now  usually  considered  to  be 
Crataegus  Crus-galli,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
it  is  except  that  it  is  from  one  of  the  Crus-galli 
group  of  species.  The  specimen  labelled  Cratae- 
gus Crus-galli  in  Linn.ieus's  Herbarium  is  also 
only  a  barren  shoot.  It  was  collected  by  Kalm 
and  no  locality  is  given.  It  is  certainly  one  of 
the  Crus-galli  group,  and  probably  represents  a 
difTerent  species  from  the  specimen  in  the 
Plukenet  Herbarium.  In  spite  of  the  doubt 
which  these  specimens  raise  on  the  identity  of 
Ciat^egus  Crus-galli  of  Linnaeus,  it  does  not  seem 
desirable  or  necessary  to  abandon  bis  name,  as 
no  confusion  is  likely  to  occur  by  retaining  it. 

It  is  not  possible  to  guess  even  at  the  plant 
described  by  Linna?us  as  Crataegus  tomentosa. 
His  species  was  based  on  the  specimen  collected 
by  Clayton  in  Virginia,  and,  unfortunately,  this 
is  one  of  the  few  of  Clayton's  specimens  which 
is  not  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
sheet  labelled  Crattegus  tomentosa  in  Linnieus's 
Herbarium  there  are  two  specimens  collected  by 
Kalm  without  locality.     One  is  evidently   what 

*  C.  S.  Sarpent  in  Rhodora,  the  journal  of  tlie  New 
England  Botanical  Club,  vol.  si,  (1909). 
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is  now  generally  called  Cratiegus  tomentosa  and 
the  other  is  one  of  the  thick-leaved,  toraeiitosffi 
species.  It  is  of  interest,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  a  thorn  on  the  first  of  those  specijnens,  as 
Crataegus  tomctitosa  is  usually  thornless,  al- 
though "  ramis  spinosis  "  appears  in  Linnseus's 
description  of  his  Crataegus  tomentosa.  As  no 
confusion  is  likely  to  arise  from  retaining  the 
name  of  Cratregus  tomentosa  for  the  plant  now 
generally  considered  to  be  that  species,  there 
appears  to  be  no  good  reason  for  abandoning  the 
njime. 

Crataegus  coccinea  was  established  by  Linn.Tus 
on  Plukenefs  figure  (Aim.  lint.,  t.  46,  f.  4).  The 
figure  well  represents  one  of  the  three  specimens 
so  numbered  preserved  in  Plukenefs  Herbarium. 
The  numbers  published  by  Plukenet  have  been 
written  below  the  specimens  of  his  herbarium  by 
some  one  now  unknown  and,  perhaps,  after  the 
collection  had  become  the  property  of  the  British 
Museum.  Under  the  specimen  which  is  the  type 
of  Linnseus's  Crataegus  coccinea  there  is  a  note 
by  Robert  Brown  confirming  the  determination. 
Mr.  Eggleston's  statement  that  the  type  of 
Crataegus  coccinea  was  an  unnumbered  specimen 
found  by  Mr.  Britten  is  not  clear.  All  the 
specimens  in  Plukenefs  Herbarium  are  numbered, 
and  Mr,  Britten  assures  me  that  he  has  no  recol- 
lection of  having  made  such  a  statement.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  fruit  that  he  sent  to 
Mr.  Eggleston  is  from  the  specimen  represented 
on  plate  45,  f.  4,  as  one  of  the  seven  fruits 
figured  by  Plukenet  is  missing.  The  leaves  of 
this  specimen  are  only  slightly  villose  on  the 
upper  surface  ;  the  fruit  is  glabrous  and  the  pedi- 
cels are  slightly  hairy ;  and  it  cannot,  as  Mr, 
Eggleston  has  suggested,  represent  Crataegus 
modesta  The  specimen  is  thornless,  and  the 
detached  thorn  in  the  Plukenet  figure  may  have 
been  taken  from  one  of  the  two  other  specimens 
in  the  Plukenet  Herbarium,  which  the  same  un- 
known person  has  referred  to  the  plant  figured 
on  t,  46,  f .  4.  The  thorns  on  one  of  these  specimens 
are  slightly  thicker  and  on  the  other  they  are 
more  recurved  than  that  figured  by  Plukenet, 
These  three  specimens  in  the  Plukenet  Her- 
barium referred  to  t,  46,  f,  3,  certainly  all  repre- 
sent different  species,  either  in  the  Molles  cr 
Lobulatae  Groups,  and  I  am  unable  to  identify 
any  of  them.  The  matter  is  further  confused  by 
the  fact  that  Linnteus  'also  referred  to  his 
Crataegus  coccinea  the  plant  figured  in  the  Hurt. 
Angl.,  t.  13,  f.  1,  which  is  Crataegus  cordata. 
The  specimen  labelled  Crattegus  coccinea  in  the 
Linnaean  Herbarium  was  from  a  plant  cultivated 
in  the  Upsala  Garden,  and,  being  unable  to 
determine  any  of  Plukenefs  specimens,  it  was 
this  specimen  that  I  formerly  considered  the 
type  of  Crat;egus  coccinea  and  referred  to  it  a 
common  species  of  the  New  England  coast  and 
the  St.  Lawrence  Valley  (see  But.  Gazette,  x.xxi. 
11).  Alton's  specimen  of  Crataegus  coccinea  in 
the  British  Museum  is  a  barren  shoot  of  some 
Molles  species. 

Under  Rule  51  of  the  Vienna  code  it  is  pro- 
vided in  Section  4  that  every  one  should  refuse 
to  adopt  a  name  "  when  the  group  which  it 
designates  embraces  elements  altogether  inco- 
herent or  when  it  becomes  a  permanent  source  of 
confusion  and  error."  This  is  the  case  of  Cratae- 
gus coccinea.  Certainly  the  type  of  Crataegus 
coccinea  cannot  be  determined,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  diiTerent  species  have  at  different  times 
been  called  Cratiegus  coccinea.  It  appears 
therefore  desirable  to  abandon  the  name  entirely 
and  to  find  a  new  name  for  the  plant  figured  as 
Crataegus  coccinea  in  the  Silra  of  Xorlh  America 
an  1  in  the  Manual  of  North  Ameriran  Trees. 
A  glabrous  form  of  this  which  I  have  called 
Cratffigus  coccinea  rotundifolia  was  first  described 
ill  1785  by  Moench  {Bdume  ll>i.s,s.  29,  t.  1)  as 
Cratiegus  rotundifolia,  which  would  therefore  he 
the  name  of  the  species  if  the  hairy  and  glabrous 
forms  are  considered  to  belong  to  one  species; 
an  1  the  hairy  plant  which  I  have  described  as 
Crat.Tgus  coccinea  may  then  become  Cratiegus 
rotundifolia  var,  pubera. 


NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


*  The  Gardener  s  Companion. 

This  little  work  on  flower  gardening  out-of- 
docrs  is  written  by  a  lady  "  who  has  lived  and 
worked  in  a  garden  all  her  life,  under  a  father 
who  made  one  of  the  most  charming  gardens  in 
Kent,''  Those  who  wish  to  make  a  garden  but 
do  not  know  how  to  begin  may,  with  this  book 
in  their  hands,  be  at  no  loss  to  know  how  to  lay 
it  out. 

Hints  and  suggestions  abound  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  making  walks,  flower  borders, 
sunny  nooks,  and  warm  corners  in  which  to  sit 
and  enjoy  the  warm  days  of  autumn,  and  delight- 
ful spots  of  cool  shade  for  shelter  from  sum- 
mer heat.  We  are  told  how  the  garden,  if  it  be 
small,  may  be  laid  out  and  planted  so  as  to  mask 
its  boundary  and,'  as  it  were,  cheat  the  vision  ; 
how  to  make  use  of  adjacent  grass  land,  and 
throw  into  view  distant  fine  trees  and  handsome 
buildings  ;  where  a  hedge  may  be  more  desirable 
than  a  fence  of  any  kind  ;  or  if  a  fence  must  be 
erected,  then  how  to  conceal  it.  Hints  are  given 
on  what  to  plant  in  the  way  of  trees,  half  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  e-\planations  of  the  more  im- 
portant features  in  garden  planning,  planting  for 
shelter,  and  for  securing  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy  in  the  garden.  An  abundance  of  material 
is  mentioned  for  filling  beds  and  borders,  the 
plants  being  chiefly  perennial  species,  the  rest 
biennials.     Roses  receive  special  notice. 

There  are  some  sensible  remarks  on  the 
making  of  pergolas  and  rockeries,  A  useful  list 
of  the  better  class  of  herbaceous  perennial- 
flowering  plants,  with  both  the  popular  and 
botanical  names,  will  be  much  appreciated  by 
many  amateurs,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  cultural 
directions.  A  list  of  the  finer  annuals  will 
be  found  valuable.  Sweet-scented  foliage  has 
not  escaped  the  authoress's  notice,  although  but 
few  species  with  this  property  are  mentioned. 
Evergreen  and  deciduous  trees  and  shiubs  are 
referred  to,  but  mention  is  made  of  only  a  few 
of  the  finer  varieties  of  modern  introduction.  In 
a  short  chapter  on  the  rooting  of  cuttings  of 
hardy  plants,  the  reader  is  told  that  clay  and 
sand  make  the  best  medium — surely  a  mistake. 
This  is  a  chapter  that  should  be  extended  in  a 
future  edition,  when  numerous  errors  in  the  spel- 
ling of  plant  names  should  also  receive  attention. 


LISSELAN. 

LissELAN,  the  property  of  .Mr.  Reginald  Bence- 
Jones,  is  a  lovely  spot,  a  few  miles  from  the 
sea,  nestling  between  ,  wooded  hills  near 
Clonakilty.  The  clear  river  Arrigadeen  runs 
through  the  garden,  and  from  the  lawn  many  a 
fine  salmon  has  been  caught.  From  the  house 
stretches  a  long  and  wide  terrace-lawn,  margined 
on  one  side  by  a  large  border  bright  with  well- 
grown  Phloxes,  double  Lychnis  chalcedonica, 
and  other  herbaceous  plants.  The  terrace  is 
bounded  by  a  stone  balustrade  over  which  one 
looks  down  on  the  garden  30  feet  below.  Beyond 
the  lower  lawn  the  river  forms  a  lake,  but  since 
the  rush  of  water  is  often  too  great  for  Water 
Lilies  they  are  grown  in  a  secluded  lakelet 
in  another  part  of  the  grounds.  Upon  the 
lake  is  an  island  where  Bamboos,  Rhododendrons, 
and  fine  foliaged  plants  luxuriate,  whilst,  at  its 
edge,  Astilbe  Davidii  flourishes  to  perfection 
with  self-sown  seedlings  springing  up  around  it 
in  hundreds.  Majestic  Gunneras  spread  their 
giant  leaves,  Saxifraga  peltata  grows  in  masses  at 
the  margin,  and  Zizania  aquatica  shoots  up  from 
the  water.  From  the  terrace  to  the  lower  level 
a  rock-garden  slopes,  the  interstices  between 
the  rough  stone  steps  being  filled  with  flowering 
Sedums,  Aubrietias,  Sea  Pinks,  dwarf  Cam- 
panulas, Helianthemums,  and  Oxalis,  which  make 
a    very    pretty    picture.        In    this    garden    are 

*  The  GnrtUncr's  Comfiitnion,  by  Selina  Randolph. 
(London;  Mdls  &  boon.  Ltd.)  I'rice  2s.  net.  Crown  .Svo,, 
p;>    UR. 


Androsaces  in  variety,  Linaria  alpina  spread- 
ing over  the  rocks,  Lithospermum  rosmanni- 
floruni,  L,  graminifolium,  and  L.  prostratum  in 
blue  sheets.  Sedum  kamtschaticum  variegatum, 
Zauschneria  California,  Senecio  pulcher,  Linum 
narbonense,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Stokesia  cyanea, 
Spliceralcea  Munroi.  Dryas  octopetala,  Cerato- 
stigma  plumbaginoides,  and  Glauciuni  Fisheri,  all 
in  the  best  of  health.  The  dwarfer  plants 
are  relieved  by  taller-growing  subjects,  such 
as  Palms,  "Yuccas,  Cordylines,  Kniphofia 
,Northije,  and  Dasylirion  quadrangulatum.  At 
the  back  of  the  riverside  lawn  is  a  pergola 
70  yards  in  length  covered  w-ith  flowering  Roses 
and  terminated  by  a  thatched  summer-house 
smothered  with  Solanum  jasminioides  in  full 
bloom.  Beyond,  and  at  the  side  of  the  lake,  is 
the  Rose  garden.  This  is  filled  with  bushes  and 
standards  and  climbing  varieties  trained  to  tall 
poles,  while  the  sloping  bank  at  the  back  is  veiled 
with  Roses.  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  the  ris- 
ing ground  is  planted  with  flowering  Brooms  and 
other  shrubs,  that  have  a  bright  effect  in  spring. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  .July  in  the  newly- 
constructed  bog-garden  was  the  pretty  Thalictrum 
Delavayi  bearing  its  large,  lilac-coloured  flowers, 
and  T.  dipterocarpus  was  in  bud.  Helonias 
asphodeloides,  with  pale  yellow  blossoms,  was 
attractive.  Podophyllum  Emodii,  bearing  Its 
great  crimson  pods,  was  a  very  handsome 
object,  and  P.  peltatum  was  growing  hard  by. 
Pinguicula  grandiflora,  from  the  damp  mountains 
near  Bantry,  was  evidently  at  home,  and  Ranun- 
culus lingua,  Butomus  umbellatus,  varieties  of 
TroUius,  Mimulus  Crimson  Queen,  Galax 
aphylla.  Iris  longipetala,  Diphylleia  cyn-.osa, 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  and  Astilbe  grandis  ob- 
viously appreciated  their  environment.  The 
Primulas  evidenced  the  most  robust  hcilth, 
and  there  were  fine  colonies  of  P.  rosea,  P. 
sikkimensis,  P.  invohicrata,  P.  pulverulenta,  P. 
japonica,  P.  cashmeriana.  P.  capitata,  and  P. 
farinosa,  while  hundreds  of  self-sown  secdlin<-s 
were  growing  vigorously  around  on  the  higher 
and  drier  ground. 

Probably  Lisselau  is  the  only  place  in  the 
British  Isles  where  the  grand  Dahlia  imperialis 
has  flowered  in  the  open.  On  the  Riviera  it 
blooms  magnificently  ;  but  as  it  does  not  perfect 
its  blossoms  until  i>Iovenibcr,  they  are,  even  in 
Cornwall,  generally  spoilt  before  they  expand. 
However,  last  autumn  was  a  marvellously  warm 
and  open  season,  and  the  plants  of  Dahlia  im- 
perialis at  Lisselau  produced  a  number  of  ex- 
quisite blooms.  This  summer  also  the  plants 
were  looking  well.  There  is  a  fine  collection  of 
rare  and  tender  shrubs  in  these  gardens.  Against 
the  walls  are  growing  Solanum  Wendlandii, 
which,  suice  it  is  generally  killed  in  the  open  in 
Cornwall,  will  probably  not  survive  the  winter 
here.  Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  Cantua  depcndens. 
Oleander,  Pomegranate,  Plumbago  capensis. 
Pentstemon  cordifolius,  Mandcvilla  sauveolens. 
Calceolaria  Burbidgei,  Acacia  leprosa,  A.  Drum- 
mondii.  Viburnum  hydrangeoides,  and  the  blue- 
flowered  Pueraria  Thunbergiana  from  Khasia. 

Of  Buddleias  there  are  B.  Colvilei,  B,  varia- 
bilis Veitchiana  and  magnifica  and  the  new 
variety  superba,  A  fine  shrub  of  B.  asiatica. 
8  feet  through,  and  unharmed  by  the  15°  of  frost 
to  which  it  had  been  subjected,  scents  the 
November  air  with  tlie  perfume  of  its  white 
blossoms.  Other  good  shrubs  are  Eucryphia 
pinnalifolia,  Enibothrium  coccineum  (such  a 
glorious  sight  in  Cornwall  in  the  month 
of  May),  Tricu.spidaria  lanceolata,  belter 
known  as  Crinodendron  Hookeri,  Plagianthus 
Lyallii,  which  had  flowered  profusely,  Naiulina 
domestica,  a  good  plant  of  Davidia  involu- 
ctata,  Drimys  Wintori,  Ednardsia  (Sophora) 
microphylla,  the  rare  New  Zealand  Hoheria 
populnea,  Crowea  latifolia  from  New  South 
Wales,  Correa  cardinalis,  Callistemon  salignus, 
Rhapithanmus  cyanocarpus  bearing  blue  berries, , 
Ostoomelcs  anthyllidifolia,  Feijoa  Sellowian.i, 
-•Vniorpha  canescens,  the  Japanese  Idesia  polv- 
carpa,  Lomatia  ferruginea  a  very  ha-ids"Uie 
foliage    shrub,    tl)e    New    Zealand    pink    Broom 
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(Notospartium  Carmichaelise),  Carpenteria  cali- 
foriiica,  the  rare  Neviusia  alabamensis,  Cara- 
gana  frutescens,  a  fine  specimen  of  Dimorphan- 
tluis  mandschuricus  variegatus,  Cornus  aurea 
elegantissima,  very  good  in  colour,  and  tlie  new 
Hydrangea  arbore.scens  grandiflora,  an  ex- 
tremely handsome  plant  introduced  by  M. 
Lemoine,  bearing  trusses  of  flowers  18  inches 
across.  Beyond  the  garden  proper  is  a  long 
walk  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  bank,  which, 
in  the  old  days,  was  covered  with  weeds 
and  Bramble.  These  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  it  is  now  planted  with  Spiraea,  Olearia,  Lilac, 
Hypericum,  Escallonia,  Eerberis,  Diervilla, 
Philadelphus,  Cotoneaster,  Cistus  and  Veronica  in 
variety.  They  are  planted  in  large  groups 
and  produce  an  exceedingly  pretty  effect.  In 
one  spot  the  bank  is  covered  with  a  large  colony 
of  Liloertia  formosa,  which  spreads  for  a  distance 
of  fully  40  feet.  Beyond  is  an  orchard  sloping 
down  to  the  path,  and  below  the  Apple  trees  a 
trellis  has  been  erected  with  arches,  over  which 
Rose  Dorothy  Perkins  is  trained.  In  July  this 
was  a  beautiful  sight,  for  the  Roses  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  for  100  yards  they  formed  a  sheet  of 
delicate  pink. 

Leaving  the  orchard  one  enters  the  kitchen 
garden,  through  which  a  broad  walk  extends, 
margined  on  both  sides  by  wide,  herbaceous 
borders  full  of  handsome  perennials.  Here 
Artemisia  lactiflora  grows  with  astonishing 
vigour,  being  well  over  6  feet  in  height,  and 
shares  its  quarters  with  the  Dropmore  variety 
of  Anchusa  italica.  Delphiniums,  Phloxes  excel- 
lently grown,  Lychnis  chalcedonica  (single  and 
double),  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  plants. 
Tropteolum  speciosum  grows  like  a  weed  at  Lisse- 
lan.  It  rambles  up  tree-trunks,  wreathes  per- 
golas and  arches,  and  clambers  amongst  flowering 
shrubs,  spreading  its  veil  of  brilliant  scarlet  on 
all   sides.      Wijndliom-   Filz/ierheil. 


NOTES  FROM  A   "FRENCH"  GARDEN. 

We  are  now  preparing  hot-beds,  which  will  be 
crcpped  immediately  after  Christmas.  A  portion 
of  the  beds  first  made  will  be  utilised  for  the 
growing  of  Tm-nips  to  succeed  the  Lettuces  late 
in  February ;  other  beds  will  be  employed  for 
pricking  out  Tomatos  at  that  date. 

The  manure  of  the  beds  will  be  12  inches  thick 
v.hen  trodden  down  :  it  will  consist  of  dry  manure 
collected  in  September  and  fresh  manure  in  equal 
proportions. 

For  forcing  Lettuces,  Radishes,  and  Carrots 
from  January  10,  the  manure  need  not  be  more 
than  10  or  11  inches  deep.  There  is  no  advan- 
tage in  making  the  beds  too  thick,  as  young 
Lettuces  do  better  in  w-inter  in  a  mild  tempera- 
ture, say,  about  40°  or  45°.  During  frosty 
weather  the  requisite  temperatures  may  easily  be 
maintained  by  lining  the  frames  with  good 
strawy  manure  as  necessity  demands. 

We  are  placing  the  cold  frames  in  position  on 
ground  dug  for  the  purpose  early  in  October. 
Three  barrow-loads  of  decayed  manure  are  placed 
in  each  frame,  and  they  are  next  covered  with 
the  lights.  By  this  method  the  soil  is  in  a  good 
condition  in  January  when  the  Passion  or  Little 
Black  Gott  Lettuce  is  planted. 

The  frames  and  lights  used  for  this  purpose 
are  available  for  the  first  batch  of  Melons  and 
also  for  planting  early  Tomatos  in  April. 

Cabbages  and  Cos  Lettuces  under  the  cloches 
have  not  grown  much  during  the  present  month 
owing  to  the  damp  and  cold  weather,  but  they 
are  very  clean  and  free  from  mildew.  We  have 
been  obliged,  owing  to  damping,  to  prick  out 
earlier  than  was  intended,  the  Lettuces  sown  late 
in  November  on  a  mild  hot-bed. 

The  Cauliflowers  are  doing  well  in  their  winter 
quarters,  though  they  are  not  very  forward.  In 
more  favourable  seasons  we  have  transplanted 
them  twice  during  December  to  check  their 
growth  and  to  give  them  increased  room.  P. 
Aquatias. 


A  BOTANICAL  JOURNEY  IN  SOUTH-WEST 
AFRICA. 

(Concluded  from  page  402.) 
ANGOLA. 

The  desert  strip  which  lies  between  the  sea 
and  the  hinterland  of  Namaqualand  and  Damara- 
land  crosses  the  Cunene  River  and  stretches 
northwards  into  the  Portuguese  territory  of  An- 
gola. To  the  north  of  Mossamedes  it  merges  into 
a  thinly-populated  dry  belt,  fairly  rich  in  vege- 
tation but  with  a  meagre  supply  of  surface 
water,  which  extends  northwards  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  North  of  Benguela  this 
belt  is  a  grass-covered  plain,  dotted  with  Bao- 
babs (Adansonia  digitata)  and  a  few  other 
trees. 

Beyond  this  dry  belt,  in  the  latitude  of  St. 
Paul  de  Loanda  (8°  S.),  is  a  mountainous 
forest  region  rising  to  about  4,000  feet.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  flora  of  this  region  is  mainly 
due  to  Dr.  F.  Welwitsch.  who  spent  two  years 
at  Golungo  Alto,  and  obtained  a  remarkably 
rich  collection  of  new  plants.  The  forest  is  high 
and  frequently  very  dense,  with  a  woody  under- 


9oba,  Ceara,  Castdloa,  Funtuniia,  t.nd  others — 
which,  if  allowed  to  proceed,  will  certainly  yield 
results  of  the  highest  economic  value.  Many 
fibre  and  food  pkints  are  also  established,  and 
the  station  has  already  become  an  important 
centre  for  their  distribution  and  for  the  dis- 
semination of  information  concerning  the  best 
methods  for  their  cultivation.  It  is  feared, 
however,  that  the  Portuguese  Government  is  in- 
clined to  view  this  important  work  with  a  con- 
.siderable  measure  of  indifference,  and  to  regard 
the  results  as  insufficient  to  warrant  the  ex- 
penditure involved.  To  abandon  it  or  to  allow 
it  to  languish  for  want  of  funds  would  be  an 
extremely  short-sighted  policy.  Except  for  the 
Coffee  industry,  the  increasingly  difficult  exploi- 
tation of  wild  rubber  and  the  manufacture  of 
rum  from  home-grown  sugar,  but  little  attempt 
has  yet  been  made  to  utilise  native  products  or 
the  cultural  possibilities  of  this  rich  region, 
and,  with  the  certainty  that  the  rum  industry 
will  decline,  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary 
to  find  new  economic  plants  whose  suitability  for 
cultivation  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

Farther  south,  in  the  latitude  of  Mossamedes, 
a  stony,   low-lying  plateau   borders  the  sea.     It 


Fig.  i32. — south-west  africa. 

A  group  of  Sesamum  sp.  among  granite  blocks  at  an  allitude  of  about  1,500  feet  on  the  MossameJe?  Railway. 


growth  of  which  a  wild  coffee,  CofPea  arabica 
var.,  is  a  conimou  constituent.  This  plant  is 
the  source  of  nearly  all  the  Coffee  obtained  in 
Angola.  In  general  it  is  left  in  its  natural  sur- 
roundings, except  that  other  constituents  of  the 
undergrowth  are  more  or  less  completely  cleared 
away  from  it.  Little  attempt  has  yet  been  made 
to  improve  the  plant  or  its  yield,  or  to  intro- 
duce more  profitable  varieties.  Among  the  many 
woody  climbers  found  in  the  same  forests,  rub- 
ber-yielding species  of  Landolphia  (L.  florida, 
&c.)  are  abundant,  and  that  little-known  member 
of  the  family  Gnetacese,  Gnetum  africanum,  is 
found  here  and  there.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  forest  region,  where 
it  merges  into  the  savannahs  of  the  cen- 
tral plateau,  in  the  vicinity  of  Golungo  Alto,  is 
the  experimental  station  established  in  1907 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  Gossweiler  and, 
in  spite  of  many  difficulties  and  much  discour- 
agement, administered  by  him  to  the  present 
time  with  conspicuous  success.  The  primary 
object  of  the  station  has  been  the  experimental 
treatment  of  various  rubber  plants — Para,  Mani- 


usually  presents  all  the  familiar  features  of  a 
desert,  though  it  is  to  some  extent  less  arid  than 
is  its  southern  continuation  in  Damaraland.  A 
short  rainy  sea.sou  sometimes  occurs  in  the  sum- 
mer and  is  followed  by  a  growth  of  grasses  so 
luxuriant  as  to  provide,  for  a  few  weeks,  an 
abundant  supply  of  food  for  various  herbivorous 
animals.  One  admirable  regulation  in  force  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mossamedes  enacts  that  no  grass 
may  be  cut  for  fodder  until  the  seeds  have 
fallen.  On  these  plains  Welwitschia  is  found  in 
considerable  abundance;  indeed,  the  clas^sical 
locality  in  which  Dr.  Welwitsch's  memorable 
discovery  was  made  is  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  Mossamedes  and  lies  between  that  town 
and  the  Cape  Negro.  Here  the  plants  are  large^ 
— larger  than  any  to  be  seen  in  Damaraland — 
and  not  only  do  they  set  seed  abundantly,  but 
young  seedling  plants  are  very  frequently  met 
with.  This  energetic  reproduction  is  probably 
not  of  annual  occurrence,  but  it  certainly  hap- 
pens with  far  greater  frequency  than  in  moro 
southerly  localities.  Here,  at  least,  as  long  as 
the  present  climatic  conditions  persist,  there   is 
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no  probability  that  this  remarkable  species  will 
die  out  through  failure  of  the  natural  means  of 
reproduction. 

The  lower   10  miles   of  the   broad   bed   of   the 


covered  plains  offered  them  grazing  for  their 
oxen  and  one  of  the  finest  climates  in  Tropical 
j\frica,  while  in  the  surrounding  country  they 
found     elejihanU,     liuns,     the     rhinoceroK,     the 


Fig.   183. — souT 
A  view  on  the  Huilla  plateau  near  Humpata  (6,C00 

River  Bero  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to 
the  barren  country  through  which  it  flows.  This 
river  rises  in  the  western  flanks  of  the  Huilla 
plateau,  but  it  is  only  in  years  of  exceptional 
rainfall  that  the  drainage  of  this  part  of  the 
plateau  reaches  the  sea  as  a  surface  stream. 
Normally  it  is  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  ground 
of  the  desert  belt,  and  consequently,  although 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  may  be  waterless, 
thero  is  a  sufficient  water  store  not  far  beneath 
the  surface.  This  makes  cultivation  possible 
and,  in  fact,  near  the  sea  the  river  bed  is  a 
scene  of  considerable  agricultural  industry.  The 
principal  crop  is  Sugar  Cane,  the  final  product 
being  mainly  rum,  though  some  sugar  is  ex- 
ported. Figs,  Bananas,  Dates.  Pineapples, 
Oranges,  Pears,  and  other  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical fruits  are  grown,  and  also  many  com- 
mon European  vegetables.  The  neighbouring 
town  of  Mossamedes  is  supplied  and  there  is  a 
small  export  trade  with  the  coast  settlements 
to  the  north.  If  a  better  market  were  avail- 
able, no  doubt,  the  production  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables would  be  capable  of  further  development. 

The  new  railway  running  at  first  across  the 
Bero,  and  for  some  distance  up  the  bed  of  the 
Giroual  River,  crosses  the  desert  and  at  pre- 
sent ends  less  than  20  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
steep  ascent  of  the  fhella  range,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  situated  the  great  Huilla  plateau 
whose  remarkable  flora  was  first  investigated  by 
Dr.  Welwitsch.  On  this  plateau — an  undulat- 
ing plain,  6.000  to  6.500  feet  above  the  sea^ — 
is  a  remarkable  development  of  ProteaceiB  and  of 
other  forms  well  known  at  the  Cape  in  associa- 
tion with  other  members  of  this  ancient  family. 
In  April  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boer  settle- 
ment of  Humpata  (6,000  feet)  was  gay  with 
flowers — Aloe  Baumii  (fig.  183).  various  Protea- 
ceous  bushes,  everlastings,  leguminous  bushes  and 
annuals,  Melastomaceje,  Scrophularineje  and 
many  others  scattered  among  the  rich  growth  of 
grasses.  This  plateau  is  the  headquarters  of  a 
small  Boer  colony  numbering  about  l.COO  souls. 
They  or  their  fathers  arrived  here  in  1881  after 
a  six  years  "  trek  "  from  the  Transvaal  across 
the    Kalahari    and    Ngamiland.       These    grass- 
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feet),  showing  Aloe  Baumii  and  Proteaceous  bush, 

giraffe  and  smaller  game  in  abundance.  Their 
energies  have  been  mainly  directed  to  hunting, 
transport  riding  and  cattle-breeding,  while 
agriculture,  except  in  a  few  instances,  has  re- 
ceived little  attention.  Now,  however,  various 
causes,  among  which  must  be  reckoned  the  at- 
traction offered  by  the  new  regime  in  South 
Africa,  have  induced  many  of  them  to  return 
to  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  of  Boers  remaining  on  the  plateau  will, 
in  a  short  time,  be  very  considerably  reduced. 


From  the  Huilla  plateau  the  land  slopes,  at 
first  abruptly,  afterwards  more  gradually,  to  the 
Cunene  River  on  the  east  and  to  the  sea  on  the 
west.  Down  to  the  Cunene  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  within  50  miles  of  the  coast  on  the  other,, 
the  country  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with 
a  light,  open  forest,  in  which  the  undergrowth 
during  the  summer  rainy  season  consists  mainly 
of  grasses  affording  rich  pasturage.  On  the 
upper  slopes  Proteaceous  trees  prevail.  At  lower 
elevations  two  types  of  forest  are  curiously  in- 
termixed ;  the  one  is  dominated  by  the  legu- 
minous tree  Copaifera  Mopane,  and  includes 
numerous  rather  small  Baobabs,  while  the  other' 
consists  mainly  of  a  few  large,  more  or  less- 
shrubby  species  of  Acacia,  with  two  Palms,  one 
acaulescent,  both  apparently  species  of  Hyphtene. 
An  Orchid,  a  species  of  Ansellia,  is  rather  com- 
mon as  an  epiphyte  on  the  rough  trunks  of  the- 
Copaifera,  and,  while  the  presence  of  woody 
climbers  is  not  a  marked  feature  of  these  forests, 
a  few  lianas  of  the  families  Asclepiadacese  and 
Menispermaceae  are  rather  frequently  met  with. 
In  the  wide,  open  spaces,  which  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  numerous  grasses — many  of  them  re- 
markably handsome — white  and  blue-flowered 
Acanthaceous  bushes,  tall,  purple-flowered  species 
of  Sesamum  (fig.  182)  and  many  other  striking 
plants  are  found.  Below  4,500  feet  this  forest 
region  is  for  the  most  part  unhealthy  and  sparsely 
populated.  Native  cultivation  is  concerned  mainly 
with  a  few  varieties  of  Millet,  and,  to  a  less- 
extent,  with  Mealies  (Zea  Mays).  An  Anglo- 
French  company  has.  within  the  last  three  years, 
commenced  the  experimental  cultivation  of  Cot- 
ton on  a  large  scale  on  the  low-lying  lands 
(3.500  to  4,000  feet)  west  of  the  Cunene.  About 
700  acres  are  at  present  under  this  crop,  and 
the  variety  known  as  the  "  American  King  " 
has  yielded  very  encouraging  results.  The  culti- 
vation of  Cotton,  if  successful,  probably  offers 
the  greatest,  promise  for  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  region.  The  experimental  introduc- 
tion of  Agaves  and  other  dry-climate  fibre-plants 
would  also  seem  to  be  indicated.  A  native 
species  of  Sansevieria  flourishes  in  the  more  open 
parts  of  the  forest,  but  nothing  is  known  as  to^ 
the  quality  or  yield  of  its  fibre,  and  the  natives 
appear  to  make  no  use  of  It.  No  indications  of 
the  presence  of  valuable  minerals  in  workable 
quantities  are  yet  disclosed.    //.  H.   W .  Pearsun.- 


Tile  Caculovar  River  near  Ilniuiibe,  a  few  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Cunene. 
The  trees  are  mostly  Acacias. 
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The  Week^s  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W.  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burfutd,  Surrey. 

CaUleya. — Among  Cattleyas  that  bloom  late  in 
spring  may  be  mentioned  C.  Warneri.  Plants  of 
this  species  are  now  showing  signs  of 
activity,  both  new  growths  and  roots  are 
pushing  freely ;  they  should,  therefore,  be 
well  elevated  on  stands  or  flower-pots  so 
as  to  bring  them  as  near  to  the  light  as 
possible.  From  the  tim-;  until  the  flowering  sea- 
son is  past  the  compost  should  be  kept  in  a  fairly 
moist  condition.  There  are  other  plants  in  the 
Cattleya  house  which  are  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  such  as  Ltelia  crispa,  L.  purpurata,  also 
many  Cattleya  and  Liplio-Cattleya  hybrids  \vhich 
must  be  watered  with  much  discretion.  Of  the 
long-bulbed  section,  Ltelia  harpophylla  is  growing 
fast  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  will  require  plenti- 
ful supplies  of  water.  When  growth  is  com- 
pleted and  the  flowers  are  past,  the  plants  should 
be  removed  to  a  warm  corner  of  the  cool  house. 

Polycycnis  muscif era. —This  very  interesting 
species  thrives  well  in  a  structure  having  an  in- 
termediate temperature.  The  species  requires 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  but 
after  flowering  is  over  it  should  be  kept  cool  and 
allowed  a  decided  rest. 

Sophronitix. — There  are  nearly  50  beautiful 
and  remarkable  hybrids,  which  have  been  ob- 
tained by  crossing  and  inter-crossing  Sophroni- 
tis  grandiflora  with  species  of  Cattleya,  Ltelia 
and  Epidendrum.  They  flower  at  different  sea- 
sons, and  a  collection  of  these  plants  provides  one 
or  more  in  bloom  nearly  the  whole  year  round. 
Those  in  flower  at  the  present  time  are  Sophro- 
Cattleya  Marcus,  S.-C.  Chamberlainiana,  S.-C. 
Doris,  S.-C.  Sa.xa,  Suphro-Lalia  Leda,  S.-L. 
Gratri.xii?.  S.-L.  Marriottiana,  and  Sophro- 
Catt  -L™'iT  Marcus.  Others  which  have  re- 
cently bloomed,  and  are  commencing  to  grow, 
may,  if  they  require  it,  be  repotted.  All  these 
hvorids  thrive  well  in  a  mixture  of  Osmunda  and 
P'olypodium  fibres  with  plenty  of  material  for 
drainage  ;  a  light,  warm  corner  of  the  interme- 
diate house  is  the  most  suitable  place  for  them. 
Great  care  is  necessary  in  affording  water  at  the 
roots,  as  the  young  growths  are  apt  to  decay  if 
the  plants  are  watered  indiscriminately,  whilst 
the  old  leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  will  quickly  turn 
black  from  the  same  cause.  The  inflorescences  of 
such  varieties  as  S.-C.  exiinia  ,and  S.-L.  Gra- 
trixise  develop  peculiarly  ;  when  the  flowers  are 
nearly  readv  to  open,  they  have  not  escaped  from 
the  partially-developed  growths,  and  appear  to 
be  deformed,  but  later  they  grow  fast  and  open 
out  perfectly.  While  the  flowers  are  developing 
inside  the  sheath,  no  water,  either  from  syringe 
or  sprayer,  should  be  allowed  to  settle  on  them, 
or  they"  will  rapidly  decay.  The  safest  plan  is  to 
suspend  the  plant's  so  that  no  water  from  the 
syringe  can  reach  them,  but  moisture  at  the  roots 
rnust  be  given  when  necessary.  Epiphronitis 
Veitchii  is  one  of  the  finest  of  these  hybrids. 
We  have  at  Burford  half-a-dozen  plants,  and 
during  the  past  six  or  eight  months  one  or  more 
have  been  in  bloom.  They  grow  very  freely,  and 
in  a  suitable  temperature  will  produce  young 
plants  from  the  old  growths  and  flower-stems. 
These,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  push  forth  roots, 
may  be  removed  with  a  portion  of  Ihe  old  stem 
attached  and  potted.  Ten  or  a  dozen  of  the.se 
pieces  put  in  a  6-inch  teak-wood  basket  will 
form  a  good  compact  specimen.  Place  a  few 
large  crocks  over  the  bottom  of  the  receptacle, 
and  fix  the  plants  firmly  in  chopped  Sphagnum- 
moss  freely  mixed  with  small  crocks.  Suspend 
the  plants  at  one  end  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  they  can  be  shtided  from  strong  sunshine 
at  all  times,  and  afford  them  plenty  of  water 
throughout  the  whole  year. 

Trichosma  siiavia. — This  is  a  neat,  compact- 
growing  plant,  and  a  moderately-sized  specimen, 
when  covered  with  its  creamy-white,  scented 
flowers,  is  a  very  pretty  object.  Its  flowering 
season  is  now  past,  and  any  repotting  that  is 
necessary  should  be  done  at  once.  The  plant  is 
a  strong  grower,  and  when  potted  in  the  new 
Orchid  compost  increases  in  size  very  rapidly. 
It  requires  a  cool,  shady  position  in  the  inter- 
mediate house,  and  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

'  TrirhopUia. — Trichopilia    fragrans    is    one    of 
the  best  sweet-scented,   white-flowering  Orchids 


which  blooms  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
\'ariety  nobilis,  sometimes  known  as  Pilumna 
nobilis,  has  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  and 
they  are  of  purer  whiteness.  The  plant  requires 
a  trifle  more  warmth  than  Odontoglossums, 
therefore  a  cool  position  in  the  intermediate  house 
is  the  best  place  for  it.  T.  crispa,  T.  laxa,  T. 
rostrata,  T.  tortilis,  T.  coccinea  and  T.  galeot- 
tiana  all  require  a  similar  temperature.  The 
majority  of  these  plants  have  now  made  their 
growths,  and  must?  not  be  watered  often  or  their 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  will  quickly  decay. 
Those  which  are  showing  bloom  should  be  placed 
ill  the  Cattleya  or  Mexican  house,  where  their 
flowers  will  open  better  than  in  a  cooler  tempera- 
ture. None  of  these  Trichopilias  need  strong 
light,  and  direct  sunshine  often  turns  their 
leaves  from  deep  green  to  yellow.  The  best  time 
to  repot  Trichopilias  is  soon  after  they  commence 
to  grow.  They  root  freely  in  a  compost  of  Os- 
munda and  Polypodium  fibres  and  Sphagnum- 
moss.  Use  well-drained  pots  and  keep  the  plant 
a  trifle  elevated,  so  that  it  can  be  easily  watered 
without  moisture  lodging  in  or  around  the  base 
of  the  young  growths. 

General  work. — Cleanse  the  houses  both  inside 
and  out.  washing  the  glass  so  that  the  plants 
may  receive  all  the  light.  At  the  same  time,  the 
plants  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  dirt  and 
insects,  and  the  pots  and  stages  well  washed. 
The  borders  under  the  latter  may  be  forked  up 
and  replanted  with  various  dwarf-growing  foli- 
age plants,  so  as  to  give  the  house  a  smart 
appearance. 
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By  E.  Bkckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  \'icary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  Hoube,  Elstree,  Hertfordsliiie. 

Salads. — These  vegetables  are  usually  in  great 
demand  during  the  Christmas  season ;  where 
proper  provisions  were  made  during  the  past 
summer  and  autunni,  there  should  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  furnishing  a  good  supply  of  most  kinds. 
With  regard  to  Lettuce,  the  Cabbage  varieties 
are  the  best  to  cultivate  at  this  season.  These 
will  have  been  transplanted  into  frames  during 
the  past  autumn,  and  will  now  be  sufficiently 
matured  for  the  table.  Any  plants  which  do  not 
show  signs  of  hearting  may  be  tied  up  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  are  the  Cos  varieties.  All 
the  Year  Round  and  Hardy  Hammersmith  are 
two  desirable  varieties  for  the  purpose.  In  gar- 
dens where  there  is  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of 
Lettuce  during  the  winter  months,  seeds  of 
varieties  suitable  for  forcing  should  be  sown  at 
once,  and  the  plants  raised  in  moderate  warmth. 
Before  the  second  leaf  appears,  the  seedlings 
should  be  pricked  off  into  boxes  and  grown  on  in 
a  temperature  of  about  55°.  These  forcing  varie- 
ties are  very  suitable  for  use  in  salads  :  the  leaves 
grow  quickly  and  are  therefore  very  tender. 
They  may  be  cut  off  when  ouite  small  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  Mustard  and  Cress. 

Endive. — ■Maintain  a  plentiful  supply  of  both 
the  plain  and  curled-leaved  kinds  in  a  well- 
blanched  condition.  Thi.s  salad  will  also  have 
been  planted  in  cold  frames  or  orchard  houses. 

Ch'irortj. — Where  a  sufficient  supply  of  roots 
have  been  grown'there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  having  Chicory  in  good  condition  for  salad 
till  May.  It  is  also  much  appreciated,  if  pro- 
perly blanched,  as  a  cooked  vegetable.  Once  a 
week,  a  few  fresh  roots  should  be  placed  in  the 
darkest  part  of  the  Mushroom  house,  or  some 
other  suitable  warm  place  from  which  light  is 
entirely  excluded.  Should  .'^evere  frosts  appear 
imniinent,  a  sufficient  number  of  roots  for  use 
should  be  lifted  from  the  open  and  stored  in  a 
frost-proof  place. 

Mustard  and  Crc.^s  should  be  sown  weekly  in 
boxes  and  raised  in  gentle  wai-mth. 

Tarragon. — A  flavouring  of  this  herb  is  often 
appreciated  in  salads.  A  supply  can  be  easily 
obtained  by  lifting  a  few  roots,  planting  them  in 
boxes,  and  placing  them  in  gentle  heat. 

Onion-<. — Sow.  each  fortnight,  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  of  the  silver-skinned  variety  and  raise  the 
plants  in  a  temperature  of  about  SO"^,  keeping  the 
seedlings  near  to  the  glass. 

Tomafns. — Fresh,  ripe  Tomatos  should  always 
be  included  in  a  well-assorted  salad.  When 
nicely  sliced  they  are  not  only  appetising,  but 
add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 


Seetroot. — This,  too.  should  be  included,  small 
roots  being  kept  in  readiness  for  the  purpose. 

Seal-ale  should  be  introduced  into  heat  in  large 
quantities,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  in  great  demand. 
Each  week  from  now  it  will  start  into  growth 
more  and  more  readilv. 


PLANTS    UNDER   GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Fokd,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 
The  forcing  house. — Considerable  forethought 
and  management  is  necessary  in  the  management 
of  this  structure.  In  the  matter  of  forcing  plants 
and  shrubs,  every  garden  must  be  a  law  unto 
itself.  The  gardener,  knowing  the  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  establishment  under  his  care, 
should  introduce  fresh  subjects  into  the  forcing 
house  at  the  proper  times  and  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  meet  the  demand.  If  his  judgment 
is  faulty,  his  show  house  will  become  either 
insufficiently  furnished  or  overcrowded.  The 
careful  manager  commences  to  force  the  various 
plants  some  few  days,  or  even  a  couple  of  weeks, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  plant,  in  advance 
of  the  latest  date,  well  knowing  that,  should  the 
weather  prove  very  unfavourable,  the  extra  time 
will  be  needed,  whilst  in  the  absence  of  un- 
favourable weather,  he  can  easily  retard  the 
progress  of  the  plants  on  the  approach  of  the 
flowering  stage,  by  decreasing  the  temperature  of 
the  house,  or  by  removing  the  plants  to  a  cooler 
structure.  The  plants  to  be  forced  should  not 
be  introduced  at  once  into  great  heat,  but  gradu- 
ally accustomed  to  warmer  surroundings.  Well- 
ronted  bulbous  plants  will  put  up  with  more  in 
this  direction  than  most  species,  but  even 
in  the  case  of  bulbous  plants  the  forcing 
should  be  comparatively  gradual  until  a  maxi- 
mum heat  of  about  65-*  is  reached  :  with  some 
few  exceptions,  which  have  previously  been  re- 
marked upon,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  force 
shrubs  into  flower  in  a  greater  artificial  heat 
than  60".  Water  at  the  root  must  be  applied 
with  extreme  care.  It  often  happens  that  ihe 
water  used  in  syringing  the  growths  of  shrubs 
keeps  the  surface  soil  sufficiently  moist  to  give 
the  impression  that  no  w^ater  is  needed,  whilst 
the  remainder  of  the  soil  may  be  too  dry.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  subjecti  Liliums  to  a 
high  temperature  until  the  flower-buds  have  at- 
tained to  a  good  size. 

Solanwn. — Before  the  fruits  shrivel  and  fall,  a 
few  of  the  largest  berries  should  be  gathered,  and 
the  seeds  removed  ready  for  sowing  in  the  spring. 
As  these  plants  are  now  kept  somewhat  dry  at 
the  root,  frequent  fumigations  will  be  necessary 
to  destroy  insect  pests. 

Gardenia. — If  Gardenia  flowers  are  required 
during  the  winter  months,  it  is  essential  to  de- 
vote a  house  entirely  to  their  culture.  A  high 
temperature  (75°  to  80°)  with  abundant  atmo- 
spheric moisture  is  necessary,  and  the  plants 
must  receive  every  possible  ray  of  light.  The 
culture  of  Gardenias  becomes  much  easier  when 
flowers  are  not  required  until  the  spring.  The 
plants  for  this  purpose  should,  for  the  present, 
be  kept  in  an  atmospheric  temperature  of  57°  to 
60°,  and  they  should  receive  but  little  water  at 
the  root.  The  plants  should  be  inspected  fre-  j 
quently.  and  if  mealy  bug  is  detected,  they  must  I 
be  at  once  cleansed.  1 

EpiphijUum  fruncalum. — Plants  coming  into 
flower  should  be  placed  in  a  house  having  a  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  temperature  at  night  vnrving 
from  55°  to  60°.  The  scarlet-flowered  E.  Gaert- 
neri,  which  flowers  in  the  spring,  should  be  rest- 
ing at  the  present  time. 


FRUITS   UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frofjmore. 

Earl}/  Peaches. — The  earliest  house  should  be 
kept  slightly  warmer  from  this  date  :  the  night 
temperature  ranging  between  50°  and  55°, 
in  accordance  with  the  atmospheric  conditions 
outside.  If  this  degree  of  warmth  can  be  main- 
tained without  the  aid  of  the  hot-water  pipes  at 
the  front  of  the  house  nearest  to  the  trees,  so 
much  the  better,  as  then  there  will  be  less  danger 
of  red  spider  appearing.  Admit  a  little  fresh 
air  through  the  top  ventilators  on  fine  mornings, 
but  close  the  apertures  before  the  sun  has  lost 
its  power,  after  slightly  spraying  the  trees  with 
luke-warm  rain-water.  Damp  down  the  paths 
and  bare  surfaces  of  the  borders  as  oflcu  as  ia 
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necessary  to  maintain  a  moderately  humid  atmo- 
sphere, as  dry  air  is  favourable  to  both  red 
spider  and  aphis.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  fumigate 
the  house  with  some  vaporising  compound  just 
before  the  trees  open  their  flowers.  When  the 
young  growths  are  about  an  inch  long  disbud- 
ding may  be  commenced.  It  is  better  to  remove 
at  least  one-third  of  the  buds  at  this  stage  rather 
than  to  wait  till  the  shoots  are  2  or  3  inches  long, 
as  the  removal  of  a  number  of  shoots  at  one 
time  is  a  great  check  to  the  plants.  This  work 
should  be  done  on  at  least  three  occasions.  Com- 
mence at  the  upper  part  of  the  trees,  rubbing  off 
the  buds  on  the  lower  side  of  the  shoots  hrst. 
Before  the  flowers  expand  carefully  examine  the 
borders  to  ascertain  if  they  require  moisture  ;  if 
they  are  dry  give  them  a  copious  soaking  with 
clear  water,  which  should  not  be  colder  than 
the  atmosphere  of  the  house.  More  than  ordin- 
ary care  is  necessary  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  ensure  the  fruits  setting,  therefore  strict  at- 
tention must  be  paid  to  the  smallest  cultural  de- 
tails whilst  the  trees  are  in  flower.  Excessive 
use  of  fire-heat  or  sudden  fluctuations  of  tem- 
perature are  two  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure 
in  this  matter.  Damping  and  syringing  must  be 
discontinued  till  the  flowering  stage  is  over.  En- 
courage a  free  circulation  of  air  during  favour- 
able weather,  but  never  allow  cold  draughts  to 
reach  the  flowers.  Pollinate  the  blooms  at  noon 
by  carefully  passing  a  rabbit's  tail  over  them, 
and  especially  see  that  all  the  flowers  at  the  top- 
side of  the  branches  are  dusted  with  pollen. 

Second  earli/  Pearlies. — The  beginning  of  the 
New  Year  will  be  sufficiently  early  to  start  the 
trees  in  another  house  for  a  succession  to  the 
earliest  crop.  If  the  buds  on  the  trees  are  al- 
ready swelling,  it  will  be  advisable  to  close  the 
front  ventilators  when  cold  winds  prevail,  as 
cold  draughts  are  responsible  for  much  injury  to 
Peach  buds  when  they  are  bursting. 

Late  Grapes. — All  Grapes  should  now  be  cut, 
provided  a  suitable  room  is  available  for  keeping 
them,  as  the  vines  need  to  be  v/atered,  pruned 
and  cleansed.  The  roots  and  borders  should 
also  receive  any  necessary  attention. 

Young  vines. — Vines  intended  to  be  planted  in 
the  spring  should  be  cut  down  to  three  or  four 
eyes.  Paint  the  cut  surfaces  with  styptic  and 
place  the  vines  in  a  cold  house.  Yoimg  vines 
which  were  planted  last  year  may  now  be  pruned. 
Cut  back  the  main  rod  to  about  2  or  3  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  strength  of  the  plant.  Proper 
treatment  when  they  are  young  is  essential  to 
secure  strong,  healthy  vines,  and  there  is  nothing 
so  detrimental  to  their  future  welfare  as  over- 
cropping them  when  in  that  stage. 


THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

By  W.  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Eumund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 
Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Trenching  and  digging. — Any  flower-beds 
that  are  not  planted  with  bulbs  or  spring  bed- 
ding, or  bare  parts  of  the  borders  and  shrub 
beries,  should  be  dug  or  trenched.  If  the  soil 
needs  enriching,  afford  it  a  good  dressing  of 
manure,  leaf-soil,  or  ashes  from  the  garden  fire. 
Let  the  surface  of  the  ground  lie  as  roughly  as 
possible,  so  as  to  expose  it  to  the  beneficial  in- 
fluences of  frost  and  air. 

Grass  verges. — Any  worn  patches  in  the  grass 
edging,  by  the  side  of  paths  or  carriage  drives, 
may  now  be  renovated.  Remove  the  turf,  and 
place  sufiicient  fresh  soil  to  raise  the  verge  to 
its  proper  level.  If  the  grass  is  badly  worn,  it  is 
better  to  employ  fresh  sods,  but  in  some  cases  all 
that  will  be  necessary  is  to  reverse  it,  placing 
the  worn  part  inside,  and  levelling  it  by  adding 
some  fine  soil.  When  doing  this,  see  that  all 
drains  and  gullies  are  in  a  proper  working  con- 
dition. 

Garden  pat/is. — It  is  a  suitable  time  to  mend 
or  make  garden  paths.  If  new  ones  are  being 
prepared,  excavate  the  soil  to  a.  sufficient  dooth. 
and  place  at  the  bottom  a  quantity  of  hard 
core,  or  large  stones;  then  some  smaller  pieces 
of  the  same  material,  finishing  with  a  good  layer 
of  fine  gravel.  Where  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  traffic,  the  material  forming  the  path 
should  be  at  least  1  fn*^t  deep.  Older  paths 
should  be  forked  over  lightly  and  surfaced  afresh 
with  new  gravel,  anid  afterwards  thoroughly 
rolled.  It  is  necessary  to  do  this  every  few 
years  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  good 
■condition. 


Potting  materials. — Get  ready  the  various 
loams,  leaf-mould,  manure,  soot,  lime,  and  other 
materials  which  will  be  required  for  potting  pur- 
poses. Mix  up  the  soils  for  the  several  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  and  then  place 
some  material  such  as  boards  or  corrugated  iron 
over  them  to  keep  them  dry. 

Btrrled  shrubs. — The  birds  will  now  be  busy 
amongst  these,  and  measures  should  be  taken 
to  protect  the  fruit.  Birds  are  very  fond  of 
Mistleto  berries,  which  must  be  protected  by  nets 
or  some  other  means.  Black  cotton  or  thread 
entwined  amongst  the  branches  is  a  simple  and 
useful  measure  for  keeping  away  birds,  which 
will  even  devour  the  berries  of  small  shrubs  in 
pots    intended    for    decorative    purposes    indoors. 

Climbing  Roses. — Where  there  are  large  quan- 
tities of  Roses  of  the  Rambler  type,  their  thin- 
ning and  pruning  may  be  undertaken  as  oppor- 
tunity presents.  The  branches  will  need  to  be 
unfastened,  so  that  the  useless  shoots  may  be 
cut  out  easily.  All  the  old  shoots  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  ground  level,  and  the  young  ones 
trained  in  position.  Do  not  bunch  the  branches 
together,  but  arrange  them  so  that  they  will 
cover  all  sides  of  the  support,  and  allow  the 
smaller  side  branches  to  hang  free,  as  this  will 
give  a  more  natural  effect.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  do  this  every  year,  but  it  should  be  under- 
taken every  second  or  third  season.  After  the 
pruning  and  training  is  finished  place  a  good 
mulching  of  manure  about  the  roots. 

Briar  stocks. — Where  these  can  be  obtained  in 
the  neighbourhood,  they  should  be  dug  up,  and 
planted  in  rows  for  budding  later.  Those  with 
long,  straight  stems  are  very  useful  for  standards. 

The  Alpine  garden. — Small  shrubs  may  be 
planted  on  the  rock-garden  whenever  the  weather 
permits. 


THE   HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J.  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

Strawberries. — The  beds  should  be  lightly 
forked  over,  during  fa.vourable  weather,  and 
generally  made  tidy.  Established  plants  should 
be  given  a  liberal  mulching  of  well-rotted 
manure.  The  manurial  substances  contained  in 
the  mulching  will  be  washed  into  the  soil  by  the 
rains  and  when  the  roots  become  active  again 
in.  the  spring  they  will  find  a  reserve  of  food 
which  will  enable  them  to  grow  vigorously 
and  produce  good  crops  of  fruit.  The 
Strawberry  is  a  gross  feeder,  and  is  much 
benefited  by  these  heavy  manurial  dressings  in 
wunter.  When  making  the  beds  tidy,  see  that 
each  variety  is  propei^  labelled.  In  the  case 
of  beds  which  were  planted  last  autumn,  this 
heavy  mulching  of  manure  will  not  be  required, 
provided  the  ground  was  suitably  prepared  and 
enriched  at  the  time.  The  present  is  a  ^^litable 
time  for  preparing  land  intended  for  Strawberiy 
planting  ne.xt  year.  Trench  the  soil  and  work 
in  plenty  of  manure  as  the  digL;':ig  proceeds, 
also  apply  a  good  dressing  of  lime.  Leave  the 
surface  of  the  soil  in  a  rough  condition, 
so  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  beneficial 
actions  of  frost  and  air.  The  ground  need 
not  necessarily  remain  fallow  until  the  Straw- 
berries are  planted  ;  a  suitable  crop  to  precede 
Strawberries  is  early  Potatos,  which  will  be 
harvested  early  in  the  summer.  After  the 
Potatos  are  dug,  the  ground  should  be  made 
level  and  tidy,  and  nothing  more  will  be  re- 
quired to  prepare  it  for  the  Strawberries. 
Trenching  land  in  the  winter  has  many  advan- 
tages; not  only  is  the  soil  exposed  to  the' weather 
all  through  the  winter,  but  it  settles  down,  so 
that  by  spring-time  it  is  in  a  proper  condition 
for  planting,  and  the  manure  is  well  rotted.  In 
addition,  labour  for  the  work  can  be  better 
spared  in  winter  than  at  any  other  seaso:i. 

Planting  and  roof-prun  ing. — The  wet 
weather  has  delayed  this  work,  but  it  is  never- 
theless desirable  to  wait  rather  than  plant  when 
the  ground  is  in  an  unfavourable  condi- 
tion. Pruning  ■  and  training  can  be  at- 
tended t-o  ill  the  case  of  wall  trees,  or  in 
places  where  planks  can  be  employed  for  the 
operator  to  walk  upon.  Trees  arriving  from 
the  nursery  while  the  ground  is  in  the  present 
condition  should  be  "  heeled  in  "  for  the  time 
being,  but  plenty  of  soil  should  be  placed  about 
the    roots,    because    the    trees    may    rcniiuii    uii- 


planted  for  some  considerable  time,  and  it  will 
not  be  wise  to  risk  injury  from  frost.  Even  the 
tops  of  the  trees  should  be  protected  during  very 
severe  frost,  and  some  light  material  such  as 
Bracken  Fern  should  be  at  hand  ready  for  the 
purpose.  If  the  trees  are  delivered  during  very 
cold  weather  it  will  be  better  not  to  unpack  them, 
but  to  place  them  just  as  they  are  in  a  shed  or 
cellar.  When  the  weather  becomes  milder  they 
can  be  heeled  in  as  advised.  Stakes  for  securing 
fruit-trees  should  be  prepared,  and  any  necessary 
staking  carried  out,  also  any  other  work  that 
will  forward  matters  when  the  ground  is  in  a 
suitable  condition  for  planting,  lifting,  or  root- 
pruning.  When  tying  the  stems  of  the  tree,  use 
a  piece  of  sacking  or  other  soft  material  round 
the  part  where  the  string  is  tied  ;  fasten  them 
securely,  so  that  there  will  be  no  danger  from  the 
bark  being  rubbed  during  windy  weather. 
Coarse,  tarred  twine  is  the  best  material  to  use. 


PUBLIC    PARKS    AND    GARDENS. 

By  W.  VV.    Pettigrew,    Superintendent    of    City    Parks, 
Cardiff. 

Special  grounds  for  profe.?slonal  sports. — In 
these  days,  when  so  many  more  sources  of  income 
exist  than  was  formerly  the  case,  in  connection 
with  public  parks,  there  is  a  danger  of 
judging  a  park's  success  according  to  the 
greatness  or  smallness  of  its  financial  returns. 
Park  officials  are  naturally  always  very 
pleaded  when  they  are  in  a  position  to  report  to 
their  committee  and  through  it  to  the  general 
public,  at  the  end  of  each  season,  that  the  takings 
from  the  playing  of  games,  the  hiring  out  of 
chairs  or  the  letting  of  boats,  are  on  the  increase. 
For  the  same  reason,  when  recommending  any 
new  departure  in  park  management,  they  are 
always  glad  to  be  able  to  point  out  that  it  will 
result  in  a  financial  return,  even  before  indicating 
its  public  advantage.  This  danger  of  losing 
sight  of  the  real  function  parks  play  in  urban 
life  was  forcibly  brought  to  my  notice  last  summer 
when  visiting  a  large  park  one  evening  after  a 
band  performance  had  taken  place.  The  super- 
intendent, meeting  one  of  his  assistants,  casually 
asked  how  everything  had  gone  off.  The  reply 
was  prompt  and  to  the  point.  "  Very  poor,  sir. 
The  crowd  was  the  largest  we  have  had  all 
season,  and  yet  the  chairs  were  hardly 
patronised."  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  chairs 
(for  the  use  of  which  a  charge  is  made  at  this 
park)  the  answ^er  would  have  been  very  different, 
for  then,  apart  from  the  quality  of  the  music,  the 
standard  of  success  would  have  been  the  number 
of  visitors  present  and  not  the  number  of  pennies 
collected. 

Financial  considerations  sometimes  necessary. 
— AVhile  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  parks  will  never 
descend  to  such  a  low  plane  as  to  be  regarded  as 
commercial  concerns,  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  money-making  is  not  merely  justifi- 
able but  actually  essential,  namely,  where  certain 
forms  of  amusement  are  desired  by  the  public. 
Such  .sports  as  foot  and  cycle  racing,  pedes- 
trianism,  and  professional  football  matches, 
&c.,  can  only  be  provided  at  great  cost, 
and  persons  desiring  t-o  see  these  must  be  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  the  privilege.  In  many  towns 
private  companies  provide  grounds  for  these 
games,  and  in  such  cases  there  is  no  need  for 
the  parks  department  to  deal  with  the  question, 
There  are,  however,  many  places  where  no  faci- 
lities e.xi.st  for  private  enterprise  taking  up  sucli 
sports,  and  it  is  then  to  the  advantage  of  the 
public  authority  to  make  the  necessary  provision. 

Methods  of  managnnenf. — After  being  laid  out 
and  fitted  up,  .sports  grounds  may  be  dealt  with 
in  one  of  two  ways.  They  may  either  be  leased  to 
a  company  for  a  number  of  years  or  retained  by 
the  Parks  Department,  and  let  out  from  time  to 
time  to  clubs  and  societies  requiring  their  u.sc. 
The  latter,  from  the  public  standpoint,  is  the 
better  course,  as  they  are  then  always  at  the 
disposal  of  the  parks  authorities,  and  when  not 
in  use  for  one  thing  are  ava.ilablo  for  another. 
Even  when  this  is  the  method  adopted,  there  are 
twy  different  ways  of  charging  for  tlie  use  of  the 
ground.  In  some  cases  a  fixed  charge  is  made 
per  day,  whereas  in  others  payment  is  made  by 
handing  over  a  given  p^^rcentage  of  the  gross 
takings.  When  payment  is  made  on  this  latter 
basis  it  is  necessary  to  have  registering  turn.stiles 
fixed  at  the  entrances  to  the  grounds  as  well  a-s 
at  the  entrances  to  each  different  class  of  scats 
on  the  grand  stand. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISMER,  4'.  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
\V,C. 

Lttters  for  Publication,  as  well  us  specifiiens  of  plant!, 
luy  naming,  should  be  addtesseii  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   Wellington  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Luininunicatwns  should  be  written  on  onk  side  onlv  of 
THK  PAPER,  sent  as  early  in  I  he  week  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  writer.  I  J  desired,  the  signature  ivdl  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributiotts  or  illustrations,  or 
to  return  uiiuscd  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.  -  7^  he  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photographs  or  drawings,  suitable  for  reproduction,  of 
gajdens.  or  of  remarkable  plants,  floivers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  injury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sendingto 
the  Edttois  early  intelligence  of  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
interest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horticulturists. 

Newspapers. — Correspondents  sending  newspapers  should  be 
carejulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 

Editors  and  Publisher. — Our  Correspondents  would  obvi- 
ate delay  in  obtaining  answers  to  their  ccuimiinications, 
and  save  us  inucJi  time  and  trouble,  if  they  zvon.'d  kindly 
observe  the  notice  printed  ivcekly  to  the  effect  that  ad 
letters  relating  to  financial  mat/ers  and  to  advertisements 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher;  ami  that  all 
communications  intended  for  publication,  or  referring  to 
the  Literary  department,  and  all  plant'^  to  be  nnftied, 
should  be  directed  to  the  Editors.  The  lw3  depart- 
111  nts,  Pitblislting  and  Editorial,  are  distinct,  and  much 
iinnece  sarij  deUty  and  confusion  arise  when  letters  are 
tiiisdnected. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  21— 
Roy.  Hort.  Soc.  CoDis.  meet, 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  25— 
Christmas  Day.     Quarter  Day, 


Average    Mean    Temperaturk    for    the    ensuing    week, 
deduced  from  observations  during  the  last  Fifty  Years 
at  Greenwich— 33'6^. 
Actual  Temperatukeb: — 

London. —  Wednesday,  December  15  (6  p.m.);  Max.  41°; 
Min.  35°. 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  Oiiice,  41,  Wellington  Street, 
Covent  Garden  l^ondon— Thursday,  December  16 
(10  A.M.);  Bar.  301;  Temp.  39°  ;  W'calher— 
Slight  rain  and  sleet. 
Provinces. —  Wednesday,  December  15:  Max.  42"  Corn- 
wall and  S.  Ireland  ;   Min.  35°  Cambridge. 


SALES    FOR    THE    ENSUING    WEEK. 

■WEDNESDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12  ; 
Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30;  Palms  and  Plants,  at  5  ; 
at  67  &  68,  Cbeapside,  E.C.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


The 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  recorded 

French         ^'^®  formation  of  a  Sub-Depart- 

Government  ment  for  Horticulture  by   tlie 


and 
Horticulture. 


Belgian  Government.  We  have 
now  to  announce  the  creation, 
by  the  French  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of  a 
permanent,  Technical  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture. 

The  step  taken  bj'  the  French  Government 
is  so  wise  and  so  important  that  we  propose  to 
set  forth  in  some  detail  the  considerations 
which  have  led  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
M.  Euan,  to  decide  upon  the  formation  of  this 
standing  Committee  of  Horticulture  and  the 
programme  of  the  work  which  the  Committee 
will  undertake. 

In  an  admirably  hicio!  report  which  prefaces 
the  official  decree  establishing  the  Committee, 
M.  Riian  draws  attention  to  the  enormous 
progress  of  French  horticulture  during  the 
past  20  years.  This  progress,  which  consists 
in  increase  of  production,  in  improvement  of 
varieties  and  in  means  of  transport,  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that,  whereas  the  total 
value  of  French  horticultural  produce  was 
295,904,000  francs  in  1892,  it  has  now  reached 
400  million  francs.  That  is  to  say,  the  annual 
value  of  French  horticultural  produce  has  in- 
creased in  17  years  by  36  per  cent,  and 
is  now  16  million  pounds  sterling.  Notwith- 
standing this  marked  development  in  the  in- 
dustry,    the    Minister    states    roundly    that 


French  horticultuie  cannot  rest  content  with 
its  position.  Competition  in  the  open  markets 
of  Europe,  and  even  m  France  itself,  is  be- 
coming keener  year  by  year.  To  maintain  their 
position,  M.  Ruan  is  convinced  that  French 
horticulturists  must  redouble  their  efforts  and 
"  must  receive  every  a.st-istance  from  all  de- 
partments of  the  State."  These  efforts  and 
this  assistance  must  take  the  form  of  im- 
provement in  the  methods  of  production,  the 
introduction  of  co-operation  among  the  pro- 
ducers and  vendors,  improvement  in  methods 
and  in  speed  of  transport  and  in  revision  of 
the  charges  for  the  carriage  of  horticultural 
goods.  The  supreme  function  of  the  commis- 
sion will  be  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  now 
being  made  in  these  and  in  other  directions 
"  in  order  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
France."  Among  the  first  practical  tasks  of 
the  Committee  will  be  the  investigation  of 
carriage  rates  and  the  establishment,  under 
conditions  which  have  the  approval  of  horti- 
culturists themselves,  of  an  agricultural 
parcels-post  for  produce  sent  in  parcels  up  to 
40  kilog.  (90  lbs.)  in  weight.  The  Minister 
recognises  that,  before  establishing  this  new 
parcels-post,  he  requires  to  have  the  advice 
of  the  growers  and  merchants  whom  the  new 
post  is  intended  to  benefit. 

Another  duty,  which  the  Committee  will  be 
recpiired  to  undertake,  is  that  of  organising  a 
national  bureau  for  the  granting  of  certificates 
of  export.  M.  Ruan  points  out  that,  owing  to 
the  stringency'  and  uncertainty  of  the  new 
laws  concerning  the  importation  of  nursery 
stock  and  other  horticultural  produce  into  the 
United  States  ;.nd  also  other  countries,  French 
horticulturists  run,  at  present,  the  risk  of 
heavy  losses.  He  proposes  to  form  a  body  of 
inspectors  \vho  shall,  when  required,  examine 
goods  intended  for  export  and  give  certificates 
which  will  be  accepted  by  the  Customs 
authority  of  the  country  to  which  the  goods 
in  question  are  consigned.  The  Minister  points 
to  the  enterprise  shoi\n  by  Belgium  in  found- 
ing a  State  Research  Station  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  insect  and  fungal  pests  which  attack 
cultivated  plants  and  foreshadows  the  e.stab- 
lishment  of  a  similar  in.stitute  in  France. 

Nor  is  the  Committee  to  neglect  the  gar- 
dener in  its  attempt  to  ameliorate  horticul- 
ture; amongst  other  things,  it  will  be  called 
upon  to  consider  the  conditions  under  which 
gardeners  incurring  accidents  in  the  course  of 
their  work  shall  have  legal  claims  for  compen- 
sation. 

The  constitution  of  the  Committee  augurs 
w  ell  for  the  success  of  its  work.  Besides  some 
16  members  who  are  appointed  by  virtue  of 
their  several  offices — the  Director-General  of 
Customs,  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the 
President  of  the  National  Society  of  Horti- 
cidture,  the  Director  of  the  School  of 
Horticulture  at  Vereailles,  the  chief  of  the 
Agricultural  Enquiry  Bureau,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  chief  railway  companies — there 
are  also  30  members  iiominated  by  the 
Minister.  In  making  his  first  nominations,  M. 
Ruan  has  taken  care  that  all  the  chief  horti- 
cultural interests  are  represented.  The  list 
includes  seedsmen,  florists,  nurserymen,  mar- 
ket-gardeners, fruit-growers,  salesmen  and 
I'.ead  gardeners  chosen  from  the  various 
regions  of  the  country.  Among  the  names  of 
members  of  the  Committee  we  note  those  of 
Messrs.  Rene  Adnet,  of  Antibes ;  Antoine 
Ri\oire,  of  Lyons;  Victor  Lemoine,  of  Nancy; 


Albert  Truffaut,  of  Versailles,  Amedee 
Lecoiute,  of  Louvecienne ;  Philippe  de  Vil- 
morin,  of  Paris;  and  Jules  Vacherot,  head 
gardener  to  the  town  of  Paris. 

We  not  only  wish  all  success  to  the  Standing 
Committee,  but  hope  earnestly  that  the  for- 
mation of  this  important  body  will  not  escape 
the  notice  of  our  own  administrators.  They 
"  order  these  things  better  in  France,"  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  imitate 
where  we  cannot  originate.  '  We  do  not  want 
to  see  a  doctrinaire  committee  of  well-meaning 
amateure  and  procrastinating  officials,  but  we 
should  welcome  gratefully  a  standing  com- 
mittee constituted  on  the  lines  of  the  French 
"  Commission  Technique  de  1' Horticulture," 
and  like  it  leavened  with  the  leaven  of  the 
leading  representatives  of  horticulture. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  Rev. 

W.  WiLKS  reiniuds  us  that  there  will  not  be 
an  exhibition  on  December  21,  as  the  date  is 
found  to  be  too  near  to  Christmas.  The  Floral, 
Orchid,  and  Fruit  Committees  will  sit  upstairs, 
and  plants,  &c.,  for  Certificate  will  be  received, 
but  tiothing  else  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
show  for  December  21  was  announced  in  the 
R.H.S.  publications  and  in  our  own  Almanac. 

Royal  Institution.— Amongst  the  series  of 
Friday  evening  lectures  to  be  delivered  before 
Easter,  1910,  is  one  on  "  The  Heredity  of  Sex," 
by  Prof.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  on  Feb- 
ruar,v  4. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund. — We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  this  charity  has  received  a 
sum  of  £10,  the  proceeds  of  a  whist  drive 
arranged  by  Jlr.  F.  Topham,  Northwick  Hail 
Farm,  and  held  at  Worcester  on  the  9th  inst. 
Mr.  ToPHAM  may  be  congratulated  on  the  results 
of  his  efforts. 

Kew.— In  the  Bidletin,  No.  9,  1903,  just  pub- 
lished, it  is  announced  that  Miss  J.  J.  Clark, 
B.Sc,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
Herbarium  staff  as  the  result  of  a  competitive 
examination.  Another  appointment  announced  is 
that  of  Major  Henry  Alfred  Cummins,  C.M.G., 
as  Professor  of  Botany,  University  College, 
Cork..  The  Bulletin  records  the  death  of  Mr. 
C.  W.  Smythe,  Agricultural  Superintendent, 
Sierra  Leone,  on  October  15.  Mr.  Smythe  left 
Kew  in  1904  to  take  up  the  duties  of  Curator  of 
the  botanic  station  in  Sierra  Leone. 

York  Chrysantheivtuivi  Show,  1910.— The 

next  show  of  the  York  Chrysanthemum  Society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thurs- 
day, November  15,  16  and  17,  1910." 

Public  Park  for  Bangor,  Co.  Down. — The 

corporation  of  this  town  recently  offered  a  pre- 
mium for  the  best  design  for  laying  out  a  public 
park.  We  are  now  informed  that  a  large  number 
of  designs  were  submitted,  and  that  of  Messrs. 
J.  Che.\l  &  Sons,  Crawley  and  London,  has  been 
awarded  the  first  prize. 

Railway  Combinations.  —  The  following 
resolution  was  passed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Hidl 
fruit  traders  :  "  That  this  public  meeting  of  fruit 
traders  of  Hull  and  district  declares  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  growth 
of  their  trade  that  there  should  be  healthy  com- 
petition and  freedom  for  all  railways  in  this  large 
port,  and  we  are  therefore  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  proposed  agreement  of  the  North  Eastern 
and  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway  Companies, 
which  means  practically  amalgamation  and 
monopoly,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  oppose 
this  agreement  by  all  legitimate  means." 
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"  The  Botanical  Magazine/' — The  issue  of 
this  journal  for  December  contains  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  following  plants : — 

Parthenocissc's  tricuspidata  (Ampelopsis 
Veitchii),  tab.  8287. — Gardeners  will  scarcely 
recognise,  under  this  somewhat  lengthy  name, 
the  familiar  plant  known  to  most  of  them  as 
Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  Indeed,  they  have  never 
used  the  name  Vitis  inconstans,  which  was  mitil 
recently  considered  the  correct  nomenclature. 
The  conception  of  the  genus  Yitis  in  the 
Genera  PIanfarui)\  is  made  to  include  all 
the  Ampelidacea;  except  the  species  of  Pteris- 
anthes  and  of  Leea.  Planchon,  however,  sub- 
divides the  Vitis  of  the  Genera  Plantarum  into 
nine  distinct  genera.  It  is  in  following  Planchon 
that  Mr.  Sprague  now  adopts  the  name  Partheno- 
cissus  tricuspidata. 

Asparagus  tetragonus,  tab.  8288. — This 
species  is  a  native  of  South  Africa.  It  was  first 
collected  by  jNIund  and  Maire  in  Cape  Colony. 
In  general  characteristics,  the  species  most  re- 
sembles A.  racemosus.  The  specimens  from 
which  the  figure  was  prepared  were  obtained 
from  a  plant  which  has  been  growing  for  many 
years  past  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
cultivated  in  a  shallow  border,  and  its  stems  at- 
tain to  a  height  of  over  10  feet.  The  plant  flowers 
very  freely,  the  blooms  being  fragrant :  they  are 
succeeded  by  red,  globose,  one-seeded  berries. 
This  species  has  a  root  system  remarkable  for 
the  large,  whitish,  watery,  ovate  tubers,  which 
are  formed  along  the  principal  roots,  and  are 
calculated  to  enable  the  plant  to  endure  long 
seasons  of  drought. 

Prunus  matvItima,  tab.  S289. — This  species  is 
described  as  a  low.  spreading  bush  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high,  and  considerably  more  in  width.  It 
flowers  in  May,  and  not  only  produces  its  blos- 
soms in  great  profusion,  but  keeps  them  in  per- 
fection longer  than  is  the  case  with  most  Plums. 
It  appears  to  possess  a  robust  constitution, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  accommodating  of 
American  Plums  in  regard  to  soil.  It  is  surmised 
that  it  will  prove  useful  for  planting  in  fairly- 
exposed  places  near  the  sea.  The  fruits  are  led, 
and,  as  a  rule,  freely  produced. 

Opuntia  imbrtcata.  tab.  8290. — This  is  a  very 
old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  introduced  to 
cultivation  early  in  the  19th  century.  The  plate  is 
prepared  from  a  plant  which  flowered  early  in 
August,  1908,  in  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder's  collec- 
tion at  Leonardslec.  a  plant  which  Sir  Edmund 
LouER  himself  collected  in  Colorado  in  1878. 
The  rose-pink  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  but, 
apparently,  the  plant  seldom  flowers  in  this 
country. 

EuRYOPS  viRGiNEus,  tab.  8291. — This  species 
belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Composite.  It  is 
tender  in  most  gardens  in  this  country,  but  it 
can  be  successfuly  grown  in  sheltered  situations 
in  the  south-western  counties.  It  thrives  luxu- 
riantly in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  T.  A.  Dorian 
Smith  at  Tresco  Abbey,  Isles  of  Scilly,  who  fur- 
nished the  materials  from  which  the  plate  was 
prepared. 

The  Shrewsbury  Show.  -Several  important 
alterations  have  licun  decided  upon  in  respect  to 
the  next  show  of  the  Shropshire  Hurticultural 
Society.  The  groups  of  ornamental  foliage 
plants  which  for  some  years  past  have  been  more 
or  less  similar  to  the  other  groups  of  flowering 
and  foliage  plants,  will  be  discontinued.  In  the 
place  of  these  there  will  be  a  class  for  displays 
of  indoor  and  hardy  plants  and  cut  flowers,  each 
exhibit  to  be  arranged  on  a  space  of  250  square 
feet.  The  prizes  offered  in  this  class  are  of  a 
very  liberal  character,  the  desire  being  to  en- 
courage exhibitors  to  show  groups  of  plants  and 
flowers  of  a  type  entirely  new  to  these  shows. 
The  1st  prize  will  consist  of  £20  and  a  large  gold 
medal,  the  2nd  prize  £15  and  a  small  gold  medal, 
the  3rd  prize  £12  10s.,  and  the  4th  prize  £10. 
The  selection  of  plants  and  flowers  is  left  to  the 
exhibitors,  and  they  will  be  allowed  to  arrange 
them  in  any  method  they  choose,  using  mecha- 


nical aids  of  any  description.  The  Society  has 
decided  not  to  accept  any  trade  prizes  for 
Sweet  Peas,  it  being  considered  that  suffi- 
cient classes  are  already  provided  for  these 
flowers.  The  hardy  flowers  in  class  52  will  in 
future  be  arranged  on  the  ground  level,  where 
(.hey  will  be  much  more  effective  than  if  staged 
on  tables  as  heretofore.  Each  exhibit  will  occupy 
a  floor  space  of  20  feet  by  6  feet.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  some  correspondence  took  place  in 
these  columns  last  season  in  respect  to  class  72, 
for  a  decorated  fruit  table.  It  was  felt  that  the 
practice  which  formerly  obtained  of  displaying 
the  points  awarded  to  each  exhibit  was  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  general  public,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  this  practice  was  regretted. 
Wg  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Society 
has  decided  that  in  future  the  points  will  be 
shown  on  cards  placed  to  each  exhibit.  The 
points  for  decoration  have  been  altered  as  follow  : 
six  for  beauty  of  flower,  &;c.,  and  an  equal 
number  for  general  ai-rangement ;  a  total  of  12. 
instead  of  24.  No  prizes  from  trade  growers  will 
be  accepted  for  single  ^'^.ishes  of  vegetable's;  such 
prizes  must  be  offered  for  collections  of  six  or 
more  dishes.  The  non-competitive  exhibits  are 
to  be  treated  more  liberally  than  last  year.  The 
judges  will  be  empowered  to  award  the  Society's 
medals  in  gold,  silver-gilt,  silver,  or  bronze  to 
such  exhibits  as  may  be  worthy  of  such  distinc- 
tion. In  order  to  prevent  inferior  exhibits 
obtaining  medals,  the  judges  will  be  empowered 
to  pass,  without  award,  exhibits  of  insufficient 
merit. 

Flowers  in  Season.  — Messrs.  George 
Williams  &  Sons,  ]\Ianur  House  Nurseries,  send 
blooms  of  their  new  single  Chrysanthemum  Cale- 
donia. The  blooms  are  from  7  to  8  inches  across, 
the  colour  of  the  florets  being  a  bright  rose-pink. 

International     Exhibition     at     Buenos 

Ayres,  1910.— According  to  information  from 
the  Commissiuner-general  for  Europe  (Argentine 
Embassy.  Berlin,  W.),  December  31,  1909,  will 
b3  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications  from 
exhibitors  for  the  International  Agricultural 
Exhibition  of  live  stock,  agricultural  products, 
implements,  &c.,  as  well  as  the  recently 
added  section  for  provisions,  to  be  held  next  year 
in  Bvienos  Ayres  from  June  3  to  July  31,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Argentine  Goverimient  in  con- 
nection with  the  celebration  of  the  first  centenary 
of  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
Applications  may  be  sent  direct  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Exhibition.  316,  Florida,  Buenos 
Ayres,  Argentine  Republic.  Further  information 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Argentine  Consulate  or 
from  the  Commissioner-general  for  Europe,  the 
Hon.  Consul  Gustav  Niederlein,  Berlin,  Argen- 
tine Embassy. 

Chemical  Analysis  of  the  "  WoNDER- 
BERRY."-Our  readers  will  remember  that  we 
published  in  a  recent  issue  the  results  of  an 
analysis  by  Dr.  Greshoff  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Wonderberry ;  and  that  this  authority  found 
more  poisonous  alkaloids  in  this  fruit  than  in  the 
fruits  of  the  Nightshade  and  Huckleberry  (see 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  October  30,  p.  291).  We 
have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  J.  Lyon 
Whittle,  Town  Clerk  of  Warrington,  enclosing 
a  report  from  the  official  analyst  for  the  County 
Borough  of  Warrington,  Mr.  Frederick  G. 
Ruddock,  F.I.C,  on  the  results  of  the  chemical 
analysis  of  fruits  of  the  Wonderberry  grown  in 
this  country  from  seed  obtained  from  New  York. 
Mr  Ruddock  states  that  he  has  "  analysed  both 
thd  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  sample  of  Wonder- 
berry, making  a  special  search  for  the  alkaloids 
atropine  and  solanine,"  and  that  he  is  "  of 
opinion  that  neither  solanine,  atropine,  or  other 
poisonous  alkaloid  is  present  in  either  the  leaves 
or  fruit  of  this  sample.''  Attention  has  more 
than  once  (see  <r(frf/pnrrs^  Chronicle,  March 
27,  1909,  p.  204)  been  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  the  alkaloids  responsible  for  the  poi- 
sonous effects  of  the  Nightshade  (Solanum 
nigrum)    are    erratic    in    their    occurrence.      It 


^vould  be  worth  the  while  of  some  botanist  to 
enquire  more  closely  into  the  phenomenon  of  the 
occurrence  and  distribution  of  these  toxic  sub- 
stances in  species  of  Solanum,  with  the  objec*y 
of  determining  whether  these  alkaloids  are  pro- 
duced under  definite  climatic  conditions  or 
whether  their  presence  is  confined  to  certain 
kinds  only  of  the  plant  in  question. 

Our  Almanac. — According  to  our  usual  prac- 
tice, we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1910-  In  order  to  make  it 
as  usefid  as  possible  for  reference,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical 
and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  oar  correspondents, 
will  send  us  immediate  intimation  of  all  fix- 
tures for  tJte  coining  year. 


GYPRIPEOIUM  TIBETICUM  AND 
G.  MAR6ARITAGEUM. 

(See  Supplementary  Ilhistvatinn.) 

Of  the  many  terrestrial  Cypripediums  found  in 
Western  China,  C.  tibeticum  and  C.  margarita- 
ceum  are  amongst  the  most  important. 

Much  has  been  written  regarding  C.  tibeticum, 
but  the  illustration  now  published  is  probably 
the  first  showing  the  species  in.  silii.  Though  it 
is  now  in  cultivation  (see  fig.  185),  I  may  say 
that  the  plant  is  only  seen  at  its  best  in  the  wild 
state.  It  is  comparatively  common  on  most  of 
the  ranges  of  West  and  North-west  Yunnan,  ex- 
tending as  far  south  as  latitude  25°  N.,  but  it 
also  grows  in  abundance  on  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  ilekong-Salwen  divide,  about  28°  N.,  where, 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  scarcely  an 
Alpine  pasture  can  be  traversed  which  is  not 
starred  with   its  dark,   nodding  blooms. 

In  common  with  many  of  the  earlier  Alpine 
plants,  it  appears  almost  immediately  on  the 
melting  of  the  snows,  and  favours  the  more 
open  and  exposed  pastures,  generally  on  dry, 
well-drained  soil,  at  an  altitude  of  9,000  to 
11,000  feet.  The  plants  are  from  9  to  12  inches 
high,  the  flowers  being  so  large  in  comparison  as 
to  give  the  impression  of  top-heaviness.  The 
normal  colouring  of  the  perianth  is  a  pinkish- 
yellow  ground  shade,  heavily  veined  and  streaked 
with  deep  purplish-rose  ;  the  much-inflated  label- 
lum,  measuring  1  to  1|  inch  in  length  by  about 
the  same  breadth,  is  very  much  darker,  and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  specimens  with  all  parts 
of  the  flower  of  a  uniform  deep,  almost  black, 
maroon. 

C.  MARGARIT.\CEU-M. — This  species  also  is  a 
hardy  Alpine,  but  it  is  much  rarer  than  C. 
tibeticum,  being  extremely  local  in  its  distribu- 
tion. It  has  only  been  found  in  one  or  two 
districts  in  the  basin  of  the  jMekong  river. 

The  plants  are  generally  about  3  inches  and 
never  exceed  6  inches  in  height.  The  solitary 
flower  arises  from  the  centre  of  the  foliage,  which 
consists  of  a  pair  of  large,  broadly-ovate,  sheath- 
ing leaves.  These  measure  3  to  5  by  2^  to  4  inches, 
and  are  deeply  ridged  along  their  full  length,  of  a 
dark  green  colour  marked  with  large  pu-pli.sh- 
maroon  blotches.  The  upper  surface  is  glabrous, 
the  under  sparingly  coated  with  livid  purplish 
hairs. 

The  flowers  are  large,  the  segments  of  the  peri- 
anth extremely  fleshy  and  brittle,  of  a  yellowish 
shade,  streaked  and  spotted  with  purplish- 
maroon,  so  much  so  in  many  specimens  that  little 
or  none  of  the  ground  colour  shows.  The  label- 
lum  is  very  large,  2  inches  by  1  inch,  exception- 
ally thick,  and  of  such  a  brittle  nature  that  it 
was  only  by  exercising  great  care  that  perfect 
specimens  could  be  preserved  for  herbarium 
material.  The  ground  colour  is  a  pale  shade  of 
yellow,  broken  with  numerous  i-eddish-purplo 
spots,  all  parts  of  the  surface  being  covered  with 
purplish  shining  Iiairs. 

The  illustration  now  published  shows  one  of  a 
group  f()un(l  growing,  on  aliuo.'^t  pure  limcstono 
in  open  Pine  forest,  on  the  pastern  flank  of  tho 
Lichiang  Range  at  an  altitude  of  10,500  feet. 
0    Forrest. 
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•BATTERSEA  PARK.* 

Battersea  Park  is  199|  aci:es  in  extent.  The 
land  was  purchased  bv  Government  in  1846  at 
a  cost  of  £150.000,  or  *£750  per  acre.  The  park 
was  laid  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Gibson  and  was 
opened  to  the  public  in  1853.  The  cost  of  laying 
out  the  park,  includiui:;  the  embankment  along 
the  River  Thames,  was  about  £80,000,  and  the 
average  cost  of  annual  maintenance  is  £12,0CO. 
Being  a  comparatively  new  park,  it  is  laid  out 
in  the  picturesque  garden  style,  and  it  is  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  such  formal  parks  as  Hyde 
Park  and   Kensington   Gardens.       Less  than  60 


thrive  in  more  favoured  localities.  The  park  is 
approached  by  four  principal  entrances.  Being 
oblong  in  shape,  an  entrance  has  been  formed 
at  each  corner.  These  are  guarded  by  orna- 
mental gates  attached  to  pillars  of  masonry ; 
smaller  gateways  have  been  formed  between 
these  to  make  convenient  junctures  with  the 
main  thoroughfares. 

The  Carriage  Drive 
is  two  miles  in  length  and  of  sufficient  width  to 
give    dignity   to   the    park.     The    course    of    the 
drive   follows  the  whole  boundary  of  the  park, 
but  it  does   not   allow   of  the  extreme   outskirt.s 


have  been  formed  at  carefuUy-chosen  points; 
therefore,  upon  looking  througli  these  openings, 
some  beautiful  landscape  views  can  be  seen.  At 
some  points  one  can  look  across  the  whole  of  the 
playing  fields  over  vast  tracts  of  restful  green- 
sward to  the  distance  beyond,  where  the  sky- 
line is  irregularly  broken  by  the  towering  peaks 
of  many  graceful  trees. 

For  the  safety  and  convenience  of  pedestrians, 
footpaths  have  been  made  upon  each  side  of  the 
carriage  drive,  and  raised  6  inches  above  it;  the 
edges  are  built  up  with  kerb  stones  4  feet  by 
1  foot  by  1  foot,  let  6  inches  into  the  ground 
The  paths  slope  towarfl^  these  cd^cs,  so  that  the 


Fig.    I  S  5  — c  ypripedium    tibeticum, 

(See  p,  419  and  Supplementary  Illustration.) 


years  ago  the  site  of  Battersea  Park  was  a  deso- 
late swamp,  a  resort  of  gamblers  and  prize- 
fighters ! 

The  situation  of  the  park  is  not  an  ideal  one 
from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the  River  Thames, 
and  upon  all  other  sides  by  a  forest  of  chimney- 
pots ;  the  smoke  from  these,  combined  with  the 
mist  from  the  river,  renders  the  atmosphere  un- 
favourable for  the  growth  of  many  plants  which 

"  A  paper  given  before  the  London  branch  of  the  British 
Gardeners'  Association,  by  Mr.  V.  Cockram. 


of  the  park  being  seen,  as  these  are  screened 
by  avenues  of  trees  and  carefully-arranged  shrub- 
beries. Herbaceous  borders  have  been  formed  in 
front  of  the  shrubberies,  and  from  March  to 
November  these  borders  afford  the  visitor  an 
ever-changing  series  of  floral  pictures. 

At  various  points  the  belts  ot  trees  and  shrubs 
have  been  brolen  up  t-o  form  glades  and  vistas. 
The  glades  were  formed  by  excavating  the  soil 
and  throwing  it  up  to  form  mounds  and  hollows  ; 
these  make  charming  snots  for  naturalising 
spring  bulbs,  such  as  Snowdrops,  Aconites. 
Crocuses,    Bluebells    and    Daffodils.     The    vistas 


surface  water  can  drain  off  easily  into  the 
gullies.  The  drive  is  drained  by  a  row  of  9-inch 
pipes  extending  down  one  side;  the  gully  traps 
upon  the  opposite  side  are  connected  by  pipes 
which  cross  the  drive  at  these  points.  The  gully 
traps  are  placed  at  intervals  of  25  yards,  and 
are  so  arranged  that  they  can  easily  pass  off  the 
surface  water,  whilst  all  sediment  falls  to  the 
bottom,  where  it  can  be  collected  as  often  as 
circumstances   may   require. 

The   Elm   Avenue  and   Footpaths. 
Branching  off  from  the  drive  are  numbers  of 
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gravel  walks  and  footpaths  leading  to  the  prm- 
cipal  portions  of  the  grounds.  Some  of  the 
playmg  fields  have  been  cut  up  in  a  regrettable 
manner  by  an  unnecessary  number  of  paths 
which  have  been  formed  to  make  short  cuts  for 
people  going  to  their  businesses.  Not  only  has 
this  taken  up  much  valuable  space,  but  the 
number  of  coiisfquent  fences  has  marred  the 
scene. 

The  Elm  avenue,  in  the  centre  of  the  park,  is 
also  a  doubtful  acquisition.  In  the  first  place  it 
cuts  the  park  in  halves,  thereby  lessening  its 
apparent  size,  and  also  provides  half  a  mile  of 
Straight  line  which  seems  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  park.  Open  spaces  are  uf  the 
utmost  value  in  parks,  nothing  being  more  rest- 
ful to  the  eyes  of  the  town  dweller  accustomed 
tj  narrow  streets,  than  a  wide  expanse  of  un- 
broken sward. 

The  Elm  trees  are  planted  on  both  sides  of  a 
broad  walk,  which  is  intercepted  in  the  centre 
by  the  band  st-^.nd.  Here  the  walk  diverges  and 
forms  a  circle,  which  is  used  as  a  promenade 
during  the  band  performances.  The  trees  afford 
a  grateful  shad^  during  summer,  whilst  in  spring 
and  autumn  the  varying  tints  in  the  leaves  give 
some  pretty  effects.  It  is  unfortunate  that  just 
as  the  trees  have  reached  their  prime  they  have 
to  be  condemned.  The  trees  are  attacked  by  the 
parasitic  fungus.  Poly  porous  Ulmaria.  This 
parasite  has  found  a  lodgment  in  the  bark  of  the 
trees,  and  the  mycelium  has  worked  its  way 
through  the  fibres  of  the  branches  and  so 
weakened  them  that  they  are  apt  to  fall  without 
any  warning,  being  therefore  a  source  vi  danger 
to  the  public.  The  trees  have  already  been 
lopped  U)  minimise  the  danger  of  accidents,  and 
in  time  they  will  be  entirely  displaced  by  the 
young  Plane  trees  (Platanus  acerifolia)  which 
have  been  planted  alternately  with  the  Ein:s 
with  this  object  in  view. 

It  would   seem   a   matter   for  regret   that   the , 
choice   has   fallen  upon  the  Plane,   as  there  are 
already  several  avenues  of  this  tree  in  the  park, 
as   well   as   many   isolated    specimens.     There    is 
beauty  in  variety,  and  variety  stmiulates  interest. 

An  avenue  of  Ailanthus  glandulosa  would  have 
been  very  distinct ;  this  graceful  tree  ffourishes 
in  almost  any  soil  and  position.  The  long,  grace- 
ful pinnate  leaves  retain  their  spring-like  fresh- 
ness long  after  many  other  trees  have  become 
scarred  and  brown  by  the  effects  of  dust  and 
drought.  Catalpa  bignonoides  al.so  deserves  men- 
tion as  an  avenue  tree.  This  tree  has  handceme, 
dark  green,  cordate  leaves,  and  produces  its 
(lowers  in  great  profusion;  it  also  retains  its 
freshness  until  autumn.  All  the  varieties  of 
Fraxinus  do  well,  especially  simplicifolius ;  this 
makes  a  handsome  park  tree. 

The  Beech  trees  present  a  picture  of  health  ; 
the  damp  locality  suits  them  so  well  that  there 
is  not  a  dead  twig  to  be  found  in  their  spread- 
ing branches. 

\  1  o  be  conltnuzd.) 


FRUIT    REGISTER. 

CROPS  OF  PLUMS  AND  PEARS  ON  A 
SOUTH     WALL. 

The  following  tables  give  the  crops  of  Plums 
and  Pears  obtained  over  a  period  of  10  years 
from  trees  planted  against  a  south  wall  in  a 
Lincoln  garden.  The  wall  is  390  feet  long  and 
8  feet  high.  It  is  built  of  cement  and  wired 
from  end  to  end.  The  trees  were  obtained  from 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  &  Sons.  Each  had  four 
tiers  of  horizontal  branches  (two  on  either  side 
cf  the  stem),  and  they  were  six  years  old  when 
they  were  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1898.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  fruit  mitil  1900.  During 
the  flowering  period,  the  trees  were  protected  by 
a  removable  w-o»odcn  coping,  12i  inches  wide,  and 
Frigi  Domo  curtains,  which,  when  tied  together, 
covered  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 

The  Pear  trees  were  worked  on  the  Pear  stock, 
but  as  the  wall  was  only  8  feet  high,  I  think 
the  Quince  stock  would  have  been  better. 
Those  varieties  marked  with  an  asterisk  were 
root-pruned  in  1906.  The  two  trees  of  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Pear  are  precisely  alike  in  all  respects 
and  are  growing  side  by  side.  Whilst  one  treo 
gave  225  fruits  the  other  produced  only  13  in 
the  10  years.     Reine  Claude  Bavay    Plum    was 


somewhat  shaded  by  a  Rose  treo,  but  I  should 
never  again  plant  that  variety.  Early  Trans- 
parent Gage  was  over-cropped  in  1908.  and  there- 
fore was  not  allowed  to  fruit  in  1909.  Doyenne 
du  Cornice  may  be  the  finest* quality  Pear,  but 
I  prefer  961  fruits  of  Conference  to  92  of  Doyenne 
du  Cornice.  Twenty  vertical  cordons  of  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apple  did  not  give  20  fruits  in 
the  10  years.  They  bloomed,  and  the  fruits  set. 
but  they  dropped,  not  from  lack  of  water,  but 
from  tcK>  much  heat. 

The  tables  may  be  of  service  in  guarding 
against  two  common  mistakes  :  (1)  the  planting 
of  fruit  trees  of  too  high  a  quality  for  the  par- 
ticular locality,  and  (2)  the  planting  of  all  kinds 
of  trees  in  the  wrong  situations.  C.  C.  Ellison, 
/Jracehridf/r,  Liiu-ohi. 


HOME    CORRESPONDENCE. 


GYANANTHUS  INGANUS. 

There  appears  to  be  only  two  species  of 
Cyananthus  in  cultivation,  viz.,  C.  incanus  and 
C.  lobatus.  The  latter  has  purplish-blue  flowers, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas  ;  it  is  a  fairly 
well-known  rock-garden  plant.  Cyananthus  in- 
canus (see  fig.  186)  comes  from  Alpine  Sikkim, 
and  is  extremely  rare  in  cultivation.  The  erect 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  soft  blue  colour,  and  at 
a  distance  somewhat  resembles  those  of  Gentiana 
verna,  but  the  petals  are  longer;  when  fuliy 
opened  the  flower  measures  1^-  inch  across,  the 
corolla  tube  being  1  inch  long  A  tuft  of  soft, 
white  hairs  closes  the  corolla  tube  at  first,  but 
the  hairs  turn  back  as  the  flower  ages,  and  a 
white  five-rayed  stigma  is  revealed.  The  plant 
has  a  neat,  trailing  habit,  and  is  clothed  with 
small  oval  leaves.  The  stem  and  calyx  are 
covered  with  white  hairs,  and  the  leaves  on  their 
under  surface,  but  the  upper  surface  is 
glabrous. 

Cyananthus  lobatus  is  often  planted  in  too  dry 
a  situation  to  succeed.  At  Glasnevin  it  grows 
in  a  fairly  moist  but  well-drained  peat  bed,  where 
it  flourishes  and  flowers  abundantly,  but  the 
plants  ha\"e  to  be  guarded  from  slugs.  It  grows 
to  perfection  in  Mr.  Walpole's  garden  at  Mount 
Usher,  where  it  is  planted  in  a  group  close  by  a 
stream.  Cyananthus  incanus  flowers  usually 
about  August  or  September  at  Glasnevin,  but 
this  year  it  flowered  in  October. 

Both  the  species  of  Cyananthus  can  be  in- 
creased from  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  flowers  are 
distinctly  protandrous,  and  for  this  reason  seeds 
are  very  sparingly  produced.  The  stigma  is  at 
first  capitate  and  hairy,  and  sweeps  away  the 
pollen  from  the  anthers  as  it  grows  upwards ; 
later  the  stigma  becomes  receptive,  opening  into 
u\'Q  rays.     C.  F.  Ball,  Glasnevin. 


(The   fiiiitois  do  not  hold  tJic-<isclves  responsible  for 
the  opinions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Destroyed  by  Cater- 
pillars.—  When  lifting  a  large  p.ot  of  Lily  of 
the  Valley  for  forcing,  a  few^  weeks  since,  I  was 
much  surprised  to  find  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crowns  destroyed  by  caterpillars.  They  had 
eaten  into  them  some  distance  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  worked  upwards,  con- 
suming the  central  portion.  Some  were  found  in- 
side, and  many  were  distributed  about  among 
the  roots ;  they  were  rather  more  than  an  inch 
long,  whitish  in  colour,  with  brown  heads,  and 
have  been  identified  as  belonging  to  the  garden 
swift  moth  (Hepialus  lupulinus).  We  have  not 
noticed  the  moths  flying  about,  neither  have  we 
found  the  caterpillars  in  any  numbers  elsewhere. 
I  have  not  heard  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  suffering 
in  this  way  before,  but,  as  the  damage  is  done 
underground,  the  above  instance  may  account 
for  failures  in  other  places  where  the  cause  is  still 
mysterious.  IF.  H.  Divers,  Belvolr  C'aatla 
Gardens,  Grantham. 

Apple  Golden  Noble  (see  p.  408)  —Many  of 
the  recognised  dessert  Apples  are  not  nearly  so 
good  as  Golden  Noble.  It  might  be  used  for 
both  purposes,  culinary  and  dessert,  just  as 
Gascoyne's  Scarlet  Seedling.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  another  variety  is  often  sub- 
stituted for  Golden  Noble.  In  Barron's  list 
of  synonyms  in  British  Apples,  Golden  Noble  is 
given  as  a  synonym  of  Waltham  Abbey  Seedlnig, 
although  no  one  knew  better  than  the  late  Mr. 
Barron  that  these  two  varieties  are  quite  dis- 
tinct. T.  ir.  Turner,  The  Gardens,  Boyal 
Hospital,    Chelsea . 

Mr.  W.  Botting  Hemsley  (see  p.  381). — 
Writing  with  unavoidable  haste,  I  blundered 
rather  badly  in  some  cf  my  dates.  Although  I  knew 
better,  1  put  the  date  of  the  paper  on  Julianacere 
as  1897  instead  of  1907,  and  I  mistook  1896,  that 
of  Mr.  Hemsley's  election  as  a  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean,  for  1889,  when  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society.  I  find  also  that  he  entered 
tlie  Herbarium  at  Kew  in  1861,  not  in  1863,  as 
I  imply.      IF.    T.    Thise/tun-Di/er. 

JuGLANS  AiLANTi FOLIA  (see  p,  384). — Ripe 
fruits  of  this  species  are  possibly  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  this  country,  but  the  fruiting  is  not 
confined  to  Belgrove.  In  a  sheltered,  warm, 
and  naturally  well-drained  position  facing  west, 
in  the  gardens  at  Aston  Rowant,  Oxfordshire, 
there  is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  which  I 
believe  to  be  J.  ailantifolia.  This  has  matured 
fruits  on  three  or  four  occasions  during  the  last 
10  years.  As  an  isolated  tree,  it  has  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  Although  the  fruits  are  edible, 
the  kernel  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  shell  that 
there  is  some  little  difficulty  in  removing  it. 
ir.  //.  Clarl-e. 
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Frost  Fighting. — Last  week  I  witnessed  a 
demonstration  given  by  a  representative  of  the 
Colorado  Orchard  Heater  Co.,  in  a  fruit  garden, 
in  the  midst  of  the  Strawberry  industry,  at 
Botley.  The  demonstration  was  to  show  how 
fruit  crops  may  be  saved  from  a  sudden  frost 
when  the  trees  or  plants  are  in  blossom,  or  even 
in  the  bud  stage,  for,  in  the  case  of  Strawberries, 
more  damage  is  often  done  to  the  plants  in  the 
bud  stage  than  when  the  blossoms  are  fully  ex- 
panded. The  idea  is  to  warm  the  atmosphere 
within  the  area  where  the  fruit  trees  or  Straw- 
berry plants  are  in  bloom.  In  the  case  of  Straw- 
berries, the  early  fruit  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  grower,  and  it  is  this  which  is 
frequently  damaged  by  frost.  Although  frost 
does  much  injury  to  the  Apple  crop,  it  is  not 
the  only  cause  of  failure.  A  low  temperature, 
with  easterly  winds,  not  necessarily  frost,  accom- 
panied by  an  absence  of  sun  for  several  days  at  a 
time  at  the  critical  stage  of  fertilisation,  or  during 
the  first  swelling  of  the  fruit  afterwards,  is 
often  most  injurious.  At  the  demonstration, 
the  attendant  first  showed  how,  at  any  period  of 
the  night,  the  owner  may  be  apprised  in  his  bed- 
room of  a  sudden  frost  by  the  aid  of  an  electric 
bell  connected  by  a  cable  with  a  thermometer 
out-of-doors,  by  setting  the  alarm  at  a  point 
a  few  degrees  above  freezing-point.  Fifty 
heaters  to  an  acre  are  necessary  for  Straw- 
berries ;  but  for  such  fruits  as  Apples,  Plums, 
and  bush  fruit,  forty  would  suffice.  The  heaters 
were  arranged  over  the  acre  of  ground  to  be 
experimented  upon.  They  were  roundj  pan-like 
in  appearance,  about  18  inches  in  diameter,  and 
made  of  sheet  iron,  standing  on  wire  legs,  the  pan 
being  a  few  inches  above  the  soil  to  allow  a 
draught  through  the  punctured  base.  In  charg- 
ing the  heaters,  a  small  piece  of  cotton  waste  was 
placed  at  the  bottom,  on  this  a  few  pieces  of  split 
wood  about  6  inches  long,  and  then  14  lbs.  of 
common  nut  coal,  arranged  around  a  central, 
temporary  funnel,  3  inches  in  diameter.  ^^  hen 
the  funnel  was  drawn  out,  a  ventilating  shaft  was 
left  so  to  speak,  which  accelerated  the  draught 
and  induced  a  quicker  burning  of  the  fire.  This 
amouut  of  coal  will  maintain  a  sufficient  heat  for 
four  hours.  Unfortunately  for  the  demonstration, 
a  south-west  gale  was  blowing,  yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  the  temperature  within  the  given  area  was 
increased  4°  in  2^  hours.  The  50  heaters  were 
lighted  in  the  space  of  three  minutes  by  the 
aid  of  a  small  torch  made  of  cotton  waste  soaked 
in  paraffin,  some  of  which  was  previously  poured 
on  the  wood  and  coal.  The  fires  burnt  hercely, 
owing  to  the  strong  wind,  and  they  filled  the  at- 
mosphere with  dense  volumes  of  smoke.  I  was 
anxious  to  know  if  harm  would  accrue  to  the 
Apple  or  Plum  blossom,  for  example,  from  tho 
smoke  passing  through  the  trees  in  such  density 
and  for  so  long  a  time,  and  the  attendant 
assured  me  no  harm  would  be  done.  Probably  in 
the  near  future  there  will  be  similar  experiments 
during  the  actual  setting  period.     E.  Molyneux. 

Lime-loving  Plants.— I  am  obliged  to  Mr. 
Arnott  and  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  for  their  notes 
in  reply  to  mine  (see  page  3^6).  jMr.  Arnott 
desires  fuller  particulars  as  to  Coronilla  ibericn. 
In  the  case  where  the  plant  was  growing  in 
loamy  soil  taken  from  chalk  land,  the  rock- 
garden  was  built  up  above  the  surroundings, 
hence,  it  was  exposed  to  wind,  and  the  plants 
may  have  suffered  in  consequence.  In  the  more 
successful  instance,  the  rock  work  arrangement 
was  on  a  gentle  slope,  with  granite  rocks  em- 
ployed on  the  out-crop  system,  the  plants  being 
bedded  in  heavy  brick  earth  below  the  ground 
level.  In  my  opinion,  the  success  in  the  latter 
instance  was  due  to  the  heavier  soil,  and  its 
uniformly  cool  condition.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Arnott  when  he  states  that  as  a  rule  those  plants 
which  like  lime  in  their  native  homes  "  prefer 
it  with  us."  The  opposite.  I  think,  is  abun- 
dantly evidenced  in  the  Pasque  Windflower, 
Anemone  Pulsatilla,  which  is  still  found  on  the 
chalk  downs  of  this  country,  though  usually 
dwarfed  and  not  always  flowering  well.  The 
plant,  however,  according  to  my  experience, 
attains  its  highest  excellence  when  planted  in 
rich,  deep,  clayey  loams  that  are  always  moist. 
This  is  no  isolated  example,  as  witness  the  many 
plants  from  the  Dolomites  and  other  limestone 
ranges,    which    appear    quite    indifferent.     With 


reference  to  lime,  T  think  failure  may  often  be 
attributable  to  either  excess  or  deficiency  of  this 
element  or  to  the  lime  being  in  a  form  not  readily 
assimilated  by  the  plant.  That  a  large  number  of 
choice  Alpines  do  inhabit  limestone  rocks  almost 
exclusively  is  well  known.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  regard  their  presence  there  as  circum- 
stantial, and  not  preferential,  and,  being  there, 
the  plants  do  their  best  to  perpetuate  their  kind 
in  the  most  natural  manner,  i.e.,  by  seeds.  It 
might  appear  that,  after  a  plant's  association 
for  centuries  with  one  particular  rock  forma- 
tion, the  soil  constituents  of  that  rock  would  be 
well-nigh  indispensable  to  its  well-being,  were 
it  not  that  there  is  abundant  testimony  to  the 
contrary.  After  all,  a  high  mountain  range  is 
the  home  of  a  host  of  Alpines,  because  plants 
of  taller  growth  cannot  exist  there.  The  lime- 
stone range  thousands  of  feet  high  I  regard  as  no 
more  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of 
most  Alpine  plants  than  is  Table  Mountain  to  the 
"  Flower  of  the  Gods  "  or  the  Giant  tree  of  the 
ticpical  forest  to  epiphytic  Orchids.  Plants 
can  be  safely  transported  from  their  habitats  to 
other  climes  and  lower  altitudes,  where  their 
increased  vigour  of  growth  or  freedom  of  flower- 
ing demonstrates  that  the  conditions  of  their 
natural  homes  were  not  indispensable.  I  fully 
agree  with  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  that  certain 
plants   appear  to  require  lime  to   biiiij   oat   all 


third  year.  Unfortunately,  the  sudden  and 
severe  frost  of  December  of  last  year,  following 
such  an  unusually  mild  November  and  early 
December,  caught  the  Eucalypti  in  full  growth, 
unchecked  by  slight  frosts,  and  the  bark  of 
several  species  was  split  open  and  the  trees  cut 
to  the  ground  level.  E.  cordata  shot  out  from 
the  base  this  spring,  but  the  sunless,  damp- 
summer  prevented  healthy  growth,  and  I  think 
all  the  specimens  are  now  dead.  They  were 
planted  in  1901,  and  in  1905  I  exhibited  flowers, 
before  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  (vide  Journal  of  R.H.S.,  vol. 
xxxi.,  December,  1936,  p.  xci.),  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  flowers  of  E.  pulverulenta, 
also  grown  in  the  open.  It  is  now  hard  to  pro- 
cure seed  of  E.  cordata,  and  I  should  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  could  supply  it,  ac 
although  one  must  expect  to  get  the  specimens 
killed  every  10  years  or  so,  its  beauty  is  so  great 
it  is  worthy  of  a  place  even  though  it  is  subject 
to  periodical  disappearance.  It  is  one  of  the  few 
fairly  hardy  species  that  retain  broad  and  bril- 
liantly blue  leaves  when  grown  to  flowering  size. 
I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  it  at  Heligan  this 
autumn.  E.  Augustus  Bowles,  Mydchlton 
House,   Waftham  C7'oss. 

For  several   years   young   trees   of   E. 

cordata,  which  I  planted  in  19C0,  fl  iwered  regu- 
larly, but    2Z^  of   front    r.t    last    killed    them- 


1  lu.     ItO.  —  CVA.N.VNTHUS    INCANUS;    FLOWERS    BLUE. 
(See  page  431.) 


that  is  best  in  their  nature.  The  encrusted  Saxi- 
fragas  are  instances,  though  even  in  their  case 
we  must  not  ignore  the  vast  importance  of  the 
moisture-absorbing  rock  with  which  the  plants 
delight  to  be  surrounded,  or  the  benefits  accru- 
ing from  the  sun-warmed  bank  or  slope  that 
affords  such  a  perfectly  drained  soil.  Extreme 
instances  of  a  puzzling  nature  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  stemless  Gentian  and  Lithospermum,  the 
latter  reputedly  both  a  "  lime-hatei'  "  and  a 
'*  success  in  limestone,"  opens  the  door,  I  think, 
for  experiments  in  other  directions  than  lime. 
My  experience  has  been  identical  with  that  of 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  with  this  plant.  I  have 
repeatedly  attributed  its  lack  of  success  to  a  soil 
known  to  be  delicicnt  in  lime,  and  to  extreme 
root  dryness.     E.  H.  Jenkins. 

Eucalyptus  cordata  (sea  p.  403). — This  fine 
and  comparatively  hardy  species  of  Eucalyptus, 
as  Mr.  Melville  points  out  in  his  note  in  your 
last  issue,  is  one  of  the  most  decorative  for 
English  gardens.  But  only  in  its  young  state  for 
summer  bedding,  for  in  most  gardens  there  must 
be  a  fairly  sheltered  corner,  where,  protected  from 
the  north  and  east,  the  species  would  safely 
pass  through  ordinary  winters.  I  had  several 
fine  specimens  of  it  here  that  flowered  regularly 
every  November,  and  one  of  which  ripened  seeds, 
from    which   I   have   a   young   plant   now    in    its 


Besides  having  also  flowered  in  the  Cornislir 
Riviera,  a  tree  for  years  regularly  flowered 
in  my  father's  front  garden,  within  the  city 
boundaries,  at  Exeter.  On  various  occasions 
I  have  aelvocated  in  your  columns  the  use 
of  this  species  for  summer  bedding,  for 
which  purpose  E.  coccifer-i  and  E.  coriacea, 
to  mention  species  the  seed  of  which  may 
usually  be  purchased  and  are  similar  in  ap- 
pearance when  young,  are  almost  equally  valu- 
able. The  most  beautiful  of  the  silvery-foliagcvl 
Eucalypti  is  E.  Stuartiana,  of  which  the  late 
Mr.  Rashleigh  grew  a  fine  example  at  Jlena- 
billy.  For  some  vears  it  has  been  difficult  to 
obtain  seeds  of  E.  cordata,  but  it  appears  that  a 
good  quantity  of  seeds  of  E.  pulverulenta,  a 
closely-allied  species,  was  imported  last  year. 
Whilst  in  the  juvenile  stage  of  growth  this 
species  only  differs  from  E.  cordata  in  the  size 
of  its  leaf;  it  is  equally  effective  in  the  flower- 
garden.  A  month  ago,  in  the  Times,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Heath,  of  Silverton  Grange,  Devon,  stated  that 
E-  amygdalina  was,  in  his  experience,  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  the  Eucalypti,  of  which  he  h;;d 
planted  a  large  collection.  I  have  tried  mtvuy 
different  sorts  at  Pencarrow,  and  cannot  sup- 
port his  statement ;  North  Cornwall  is  much 
colder  than  South  Devon.  The  only  species 
which  has  successfully  withstood  our  winter.^ 
here    (with    a    minimum    of    23^    of    frost)    a:e 
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E.  Gunnii,  E.  urnigera..  and  E.  coccifera.  The 
flowers  of  the  Eucalypti  are  often  very  fragrant, 
and  they  remain  open  for  a  considerable  time. 
May  not  a  species  of  Eucalyptus  be  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  the  Australian  Myrtle?  (See  p.  388) 
A.  C.  Barileit. 

-I  was  pleased  to  see  Mr,  Melville's  note 


small  quantities  around  the  trees,  taking  care  not 
to  touch  the  trees  with  the  liquid. 

Malformed  Cyclamen. — From  Mr.  Rickakds, 
of  Usk  I*riory.  Monmouth,  came  a  malformed 
Cyclamen,  having  the  sepals  developed  into 
foliage  leaves. 


on  this  plant,  for  I  have  long  admired  the 
species,  both  for  bedding  and  as  a  hardy  tree. 
When  living  in  Sussex,  a  few  years  ago,  I  ex- 
perimented with  most  of  the  Eucalypti  com- 
monly seen  in  gardens,  and  it  seemed  as  if  E. 
cordata  was  the  most  beautiful  species.  Plants 
raised  from  seeds  in  1897  were  used  for  bedding 
and  other  purposes  until  the  spring  of  1901,  when 
I  planted  them  out  in  permanent  positions.  One 
plant  in  particular  flowered  profusely  three 
seasons  in  succession  up  to  1905,  when  I  left 
the  place,  the  plants  being  then  18  feet  in  height. 
I  cannot  say  if  it  still  survives,  but  when  I  last 
saw  it,  in  addition  to  being  strikingly  graceful. 
it  provided  one  of  the  most  effective  bits  of 
colouring  to  be  seen  in  the  gax'den.  In  point 
of  hardiness  T  believe  E.  cordata  ranks  second 
to  E.  Gunnii.  F.  J.  Bray,  Grenehnrst  Park 
Gardens.,   Ca pel . 

Pelecyphora  aselliformis.  — This  curious 
'jlant  has  recently  produced  an  extraordinary 
number  of  offsets.  I  have  one  with  36 
and  another  with  more  than  I  care  to  count. 
Some  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the  plant. 
Some  plants  have  neither  a  flower  nor  off-set, 
but  both  combined  and  showing  colour.  I  have 
known  plants  produce  off-sets  after  receiving 
damage  to  the  crown,  as  they  frequently  do  in 
their  native  habitat,  but  never  unless  such  in- 
jury has  taken  place.  Can  any  reader  en- 
lighten me  as  to  the  cause  of  the  plants  acting 
in  this  manner?     J.   C,  Bh'whury,  Didcot. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

Scientific  Committee. 
December  7. — Present :  J .  T.  Bennett-Poe, 
Esq.,  M.A.  (in  the  Chair);  and  Messrs.  A. 
Worsley,  J.  Eraser,  L.  Crawshay,  J.  Douglas, 
W.  Cuthbertson,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  W.  E. 
Ledger,   and   F.   J.   Chittenden   (hon.    sec). 

Loh-lla     thapsoidea. — Mr.     Worsley    showed 

flowers    of    this    species,    a    tall-growing    plant, 

I      reaching  7  feet  in  height,  seeds  of  which  he  had 

I       collected  at  the  summit  of  the  Organ  Mountains, 

in  Mexico. 

Saxifraffa  trldartylltes. — ^Ir.  J.  Eraser 
.-,howed  specimens  of  this  plant  growing 
vigorously  in  a  pot,  reaching  a  size  considerably 
greater  than  that  attained  in  its  usual  habitat, 
such  as  the  tops  of  walls  and  similar  places  in 
the  British  Isles.  The  seed  had  been  collected 
at  Wuybridge,  and  the  plants  were  now  com- 
mencing to  flower.  He  remarked  that  the  plant 
Itad  a  wide  distribution  through  the  north  tem- 
perate zone,  and  that,  although  in  this  country  it 
was  confined  to  such  situations  as  the  tops  of 
walls,  on  the  Continent  it  grew  among  pasture 
plants  and  appeai'ed  able  to  compete  with  them. 
Psi/chofria  jasmin 'flora  (see  Gard.  Chron., 
August  16,  1879,  figs.  33  and  54).— Foliage  cut 
from  a  seedling  of  this  plant,  raised  by  Mr. 
GrEOUGE  Lee,  of  Clevedon,  was  sent,  illustrating 
the  difference  between  the  juvenile  and  adult 
forms  of  leaves,  the  latter  being  much  broader 
in  proportion  to  their  length  than  the  former, 
and  also  considerably  larger.  The  seed  had  been 
produced  eight  years  ago  by  a  plant  at  Clevedon, 
and  it  appears  rare  to  find  it  fruiting  in  this 
country,  though  the  plant  is  often  cultivated 
under  the  name  of  Gloneria  jasminiflora. 

Trees  attacked  hi/  voles. — Examples  of  maiden 
Apple  trees  with  their  bark  bitten  off  below  the 
ground  level  all  round  the  stem,  and  the  roots 
eaten,  were  received  from  Chard,  Somersetsliire. 
Ihe  committee  was  of  opinion  that  the  damage 
was  the  work  of  field  voles.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  best  way  of  checking  the  spread  of  these 
pests  was  by  encouraging  owls  and  kestrels. 
They  may  sometimes  be  trapped  by  digging  pits 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top.  and  they  may 
bo  driven  i.way  by  injecting  carbon-bisulphide 
into  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  about  ^  ounce  to  the 
square  yard,  or  by  the  use  of  paraffin  poured  in 


THE  ROYAL  BOTANIC  AND   ROYAL 
HORTICULTURAL. 

I  AM  directed  to  send  to  the  Gardeners' 
Ohron'ivle  copies  of  the  correspondence  which  has 
passed  between  representative  committees  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  and  Royal  Horticultural  Societies 
with  reference  to  the  meeting  held  on  Novem- 
ber 24  to  consider  and  discuss  proposals  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  two  societies. 
By  order, 
J.  Bryant  Sowerby,  Secretary, 

Royal  Botanic  Society. 

No.    1.— From   the   Royal   Horticultural   Society, 
November  26,  1909. 

MEMORANDUM 

consisting  of  a  skeleton  outline  of  a  suggested 

working  arrangement  between  the 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  and  the  ROYAL 
BOTANIC    SOCIETIES. 

Position  of  Affairs. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's 
Council  on  November  6,  1909,  describes  the  posi- 
tion thus:  "  The  R.B.S.  will  come  to  an  end  .  .  . 
within  four  weeks'  time  unless  ...  a  sum  of 
£2,000  ...  is  immediately  paid." 

In  a  previous  official  statement  sent  out  by  the 
R.B.S. ,  the  expenditure  for  the  year  1908  is 
shown  to  have  been  £6.290,  and  the  receipts 
£4.503,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  a  loss  of  £1,787, 
or  of  £1.053  even  if  the  £734,  the  interest  paid 
on  debentures,  be  deducted  ;  and  looking  back  on 
the  previous  balance-sheets,  the  R.B.S.  appears 
to  have  been  working  for  some  time  at  an  annual 
loss.  The  Council  of  the  R.B.S.  is  therefore 
amply  justified  in  their  "  apprehended  close  of 
the  gardens,"  and  the  consequent  loss  of  all  the 
Fellows'  rights  and  privileges  and  enjoyment 
therein. 

Ob.jects  Aimed  At. 

1. — To  safeguard  and  secure  in  perpetuity  all 
existing  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park 
Gardens. 

2. — To  secure  the  continued  use  of  the  gardens 
for  the  service  of  horticultural  and  botanical 
science. 

3. — The  constitution  and  establishment  of  one 
great  united  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society 
for  the  Metropolis  and  Kingdom. 

Scheme. 

(a) — A  new  society  of  similar  or  joint  name  to 
be  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  R.H.S.,  each 
of  the  contributing  societies  nominating  members 
of  council  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  existing 
Fellows. 

(b}— The  R.B.S.,  with  the  assent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Woods  and  Forests,  to  sublet  or  assign 
their  lease  to  the  new  society  for  the  full  term 
of  such  lease  (less  one  month),  the  Department 
of  Woods  and  Forests  agreeing  to  accept  payment 
of  rent  from  the  new  society  and  giving  it  their 
receipt  in  discharge. 

(c) — A  covenant  to  be  inserted  in  the  assign- 
ment that  the  joint  society  is  to  give  up  the 
gardens  and  buildings  at  the  close  of  the  lease  in 
as  good  a  state  of  repair  as  when  assigned. 

(d) — The  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  R.H.S. 
to  rank  as  Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  new 
society,  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  and 
with  the  same  privileges  as  attach  to  them  as 
Fellows  and  Associates  of  the  R.H.S. 

(e) — The  Fellows  and  debenture  holders  of  the 
R.B.S.  to  rank  ns  Fellows  of  the  new  society  on 
tha   following  conditions: — 

1. — Sub.scribing  Fellows  to  pay  to  the  new 

society  the  same  rate  of  subscription  they  at 

present    pay    to   tlio   R.B.S..   and   to  retain    all 

their  existing  priviU-ges  at  Regent's  Park,  and 

have   added    thereto   ;dl   the   privileges   of  the 

R.H.S.  as  well. 

2.- — Life  Fellows  and  debenture  holders  to  rc- 

t.'iin    ;ill    llieir   existing   privileges   at   Regent's 


Park,    and   have  added   thereto  the  rank   and 

privileges  of  Life  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  as  well. 

(f) — At   the  termination  of   the  lease   all  Life 

Fellows  and  debenture  liolders  of  R.B.S.  to  cease 

to  rank  as  Fellows  of  the  R.H.S.  unless  the  lease 

be  renewed. 

Financial  Assistance. 

1. — The  question  of  the  possibility  of  the 
R.H.S.  aifording  immediate  financial  assistance  to. 
the  R.B.S.  does  not  rightly  come  under  a  scheme^ 
suggested  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fellows  of  the  R.B.S. 
in  perpetuity,  and  securing  the  upkeep  and  pre- 
sent uses  of  the  Regent's  Park  Gardens. 

2. — The  president  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  nevertheless  would  bring  before  the  Coun- 
cil and  Fellows  of  his  Society  the  apparent 
necessity  that  some  financial  assistance  should  be 
given,  but  he  wishes  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  he  has  no  power  whatever  to  pledge 
the  Society  to  agree  to  this  proposal. 

Note. — The  suggestions  embodied  above  are  in 
no  sense  offered  as  an  ultimatum,  but  as  forming 
a  convenient  basis  for  further  friendly  negotia- 
tion, and  in  the  hope  that  the  Fellows  of  the 
R.B.S.  would  prefer  such  a  scheme  rather  than 
that  their  society  should  peri.sh  and  they  them- 
selves lose  all  their  rights  and  privileges  therein. 


No.    2. — From    the    Royal    Botanic    Societv, 
December's,  1909. 
Suggested      working     agreement     between     the 
Royal   Botanic  Society  and  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society. 

The  special  committee  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  appointed  to  confer  with  "the  special 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
wish,  at  the  outset,  to  acknowledge  their  verv 
frank  and  courteous  reception  on  the  occasion 
when  they  met  by  invitation  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Hall  in  Vincent  Square.  And 
the  special  committee,  as  desired,  accept  as  a 
basis  for  further  friendly  discussion  between  the 
two  societies  the  memorandum  received  by  them 
on  the  27th  ult. 

As  regards  the  memorandum  itself,  they  can- 
not help  saying  that  its  shape  leaves  something 
to  be  desired.  As  regards,  for  instance,  the  cir- 
cular of  November  6,  to  which  prominence  is 
given  in  the  memorandum,  it  was  explained  at 
the  interview  that  circumstances  had  altered  con- 
siderably since  that  circular  was  written. 

The  actual  position  of  affairs  would  seem  to 
be  as  follows  : — 

The  Botanic  Society  is  emerging  from  a  critical 
financial  position,  but  is  gathering  its  forces  to- 
gether.^ And  with  the  support  and  self-sacrifice 
of  its  Fellows,  and  the  considerate  action  of  the 
debenture  holders,  is  now  in  a  better  position 
relatively  than  for  some  years  past.  Prompt 
financial  a.ssistance  would,  of  course,  further  im- 
prove matters.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  lias 
po.ssession  of  admittedly  "the  finest  garden  in  Lon- 
don, which,  if  lost,  could  never  be  replaced,  and 
the  prospects  of  the  society  for  next  season  are 
good. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  is  in  a  strong 
financial  position,  and  has  a  hall  in  Vincent 
Square,  where  flower  shows  are  held  fortnightly, 
supported  by  a  brisk  trade  element. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Royal  Horticultui-al 
Societ\'  has  no  garden  of  its  own  in  London,  and 
depends  for  its  more  important  gatherings  on  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  owners  of  the  Temple  Gardens, 
or  of  Holland  House,  or  on  the  hire  of  grounds 
such  as  those  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  &c. 

Turning  to  the  memorandum  itself,  it  is  not 
clear  whether  there  are  intended  to  be  three 
societies  "  in  perpetuity,"  namely,  the  Royal 
Botanic  Society,  the  Royal  Horticnllnral  Society, 
and  "  The  Great  United  Society."  or  only  one 
Society.  And,  if  oidy  one,  what  is  to  become  of 
the  rights,  properties,  and  incidents  of  the  two 
other  SDc-iet  its. 

As  to  the  mutual  extension  of  the  privileges  of 
each  society  over  the  territories  of  the  other,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  how  this  would  operate 
in  practice.  One  society  h;is,  say.  for  tlie  j)nr- 
|io.>^c  of  argument.  1.100  Fellows,  and  the  other 
has,  say,  11.000  l''ellows.  and  the  smaller  society 
has  a  garden,  whilst  the  larger  society  has  none. 

Again,  the  effect  of  vesting  the  ownership  or 
management  of  the  gardens  in  the  larger  society, 
whether    by    sub-lease,    transfer,    or    olherwi»p-. 
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unless  tlie  matter  was  very  carefully  arranged 
beforeliand,  would  be  that  the  smaller  society 
would  be  submerged  and  swamped  in  the  larger 
body,  and  it  would  cease  to  have  practically  the 
same  enjoyment  of  what  are  now  its  own  gardens. 

Under  the  heading  of  "  financial  assistance,"  it 
is  to  be  gathered  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  do  not  think  this  rightly  comes  within 
the  scheme  at  all.  The  president  generously  ex- 
presses his  willingness  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  "  but  has  no  power  whatever  to 
pledge  the  society  to  agree  to  this  proposal." 

If,  therefore,  the  negotiation  is  to  proceed, 
with  hope  of  useful  results,  the  special  committee 
invite  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  to  make 
their  proposals  more  clear  and  definite,  especially 
as  to  finance. 

Without  interfering  with  the  constitution  or 
independence  of  either  society,  it  would,  of 
course,  be  possible  to  arrange  for  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  to  enjoy  similar  facilities  at 
Regent's  Park  to  those  which  they  have  had  in 
previous  years  at  the  Temple  Gardens  or  Hol- 
land House  or  Chelsea  Hospital.  And  the 
special  committee  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society 
would  cordially  consider  any  proposition  in  that 
respect  for  the  ensuing  season  of  1910. 


LINNEAN    SOCIETY. 

Decemeek  2. — On  belwlf  of  Dr.  H.  Drink- 
water,  F.R.S.E.,  there  were  exhibited  25  draw- 
ings in  body-colour  on  dark  backgrounds,  of  wild 
flowers,  chiefly  of  Wrexham. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid,  F.R.S.,  exhibited  pho- 
tographs on  the  screen  of  fruits  and  seeds  of 
some  of  the  plants  introduced  by  the  Romans 
into  Biitain.  The  remains  have  been  collected 
principally  from  disused  Roman  wells,  employed 
subsequently  as  rubbish  pits,  and  often  sealed  up 
under  Roman  pavements  of  later  date.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  have  been  Roman  Silchester, 
Caerweut,  London,  and  Pevensey,  and  to  a  large 
extent  the  collections  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
A.  H.  Lyell,  who  has  been  most  careful  to  reject 
any  deposit  of  doubtful  or  later  date. 

The  fruits  and  seeds  exhibited  belong  to  Pea, 
Bean,  Fig,  Grape,  Mulberry,  iledlar  (a  very 
small  variety),  Apple,  Cherries  (probably  both 
black  and  red).  Sloe,  Bullace  (wild  and  culti- 
vated). Damson,  a  larger  Plum  like  the  "  black 
Plum  "  of  Cornwall,  Portugal  Laurel,  black  and 
white  Mustard,  Turnip?  Fennel,  Dill,  Coriander, 
Alexanders,  Chterophyllum  aureum  (a  casual, 
perhaps  introduced  with  packing-case  rubbish 
from  France,  and  not  grown  in  Britain),  Bella- 
donna, Henbane,  field  Poppies  (Papaver  Rhoeas, 
P.  Argemone),  the  Opium  Poppy  (seeds  of  this 
were  probably  used,  as  in  Rome,  scattered  on 
loaves  of  bread),  greater  Celandine,  Corn- 
Gockle,  White  Campion,  Bladder  Campion, 
""enny  Cress.  Sow-Thistle,  Ox-eye  Daisy,  Cheno- 
podium  urbicum  and  C.  murale,  and  leaves  of 
Box.'  Box  leaves  have  been  found  in  three 
different  rubbish-pits  in  Roman  Silchester ;  the 
branches  may  have  been  used  for  wi-eaths,  as  the 
nearest  native  substitute  for  the  Italian  Myrtle. 

The  plants  thus  far  found  do  not  suggest  any 
direct  shipping  trade  with  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Peach,  Apricot,  .\lmond,  and  other  fruits 
that  will  only  ripen  south  of  Britain  are  missing. 
The  fruits  and  spices  found  are  only  such  as  can 
be  grown  commercially  in  Britain  at  the  present 
day,  and  this  makes  it  pi-obable  that  the 
abundant  Fig  and  Grape  seeds  belong  to  fruit 
grown  in  this  country  and  not  imported  in  a 
dried  state.  Mulberries  do  not  travel  well  and 
are  scarcely  ever  dried ;  they  must  have  been 
grown  at  Silchester. 

Mr.  Lyell  (visiter),  Lieut.-Col.  Prain,  Mr.  G. 
C.  Druce,  Mr.  L.  A.  Boodle,  the  Rev.  J.  Gerard, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holmes,  .Mr.  E.  G.  Baker,  and  the 
president  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed, and  Mr.  Reid  briefly  replied. 

Mr.  G.  Claridge  Druce,  F.L.S.,  exhibited 
specimens  of  (a)  Zannichellia  gibberosa,  Reichb., 
new  to  Britain,  from  Eye  Green,  Northants.  and 
(b)  Orchis  maculata  var.  O'Kellyi,  Druce,  from 
Ballyvaughan,  Co.  Clare,  recently  described  in 
The   Irish   Nahiralist. 

Mr.  Clement  Reid  exhibited  in  connection  with 
this,  three  photographs  of  Zannichellia  fruits  ob- 
tained by  him  from  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed  (pre- 
glacial),  and  also  contributed  some  remarks  ;  Mr, 
Holmes  brought  specimens  of  another  variety 
nf  Orchis  maculata  and  commented  on  the  same. 


SCOTTISH    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  7. — The  monthly  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  5,  St.  Andrew  Square, 
Edinburgh,  on  this  date.  Mr.  Whytock,  the 
president,  occupied  the  chair,  the  audience  num- 
bering more  than  150.  A  debate  took  place  as 
to  whether  "  Frost  is  Beneficial  to  the  Soil,"  the 
affirmative  being  held  by  Mr.  Ci.  P.  Berry,  lec- 
turer in  horticulture  at  the  Edinburgh  and  East 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  negative  by  ilr.  David  Storrie,  Glencarse 
Nurseries,  Perthshire.  ilr.  Berry  contended 
that  frost  was  the  most  powerful  mechanical  dis- 
integrator or  soil  former  in  Nature,  and  without 
this  force  there  would  be  no  fertile  soil  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Frost  was  also  useful  in 
bringing  about  proper  aeration  of  the  soil,  thus 
enabling  plants  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
latent  feeding  material  in  the  soil.  When  land 
is  properly  drained  the  benefits  of  frost  are  seen 
in  heavier  crops.  Again,  the  soil  bacteria  were 
rendered  inactive  (but  not  destroyed)  at  tem- 
peratures below  32°  Fahr. ,  and,  therefore,  in 
the  resting  season  of  plant  life  the  accumidation 
of  food  materials  formed  by  these  organisms  at  a 
time  when  they  would  be  washed  away  and 
wasted  was  prevented  by  frost.  Frost  was  also 
beneficial  when  it  came  early  enough  in  autumn 
or  late  enough  m  spring  to  destroy  insect  pests 
before  they  h»<f  been  provided  with  proper  pro- 
tection for  'Sitt:  winter,  or  just  as  they  are  emerg- 
ing from  this  condition  in  spring.  Frost  was  of 
great  use  in  destroying  spores  of  disease-produc- 
ing fungi. 

Mr.  Storrie's  contention  was  that  air  and  mois- 
ture, without  which  frost  is  of  no  avail,  were 
the  essentials  in  rock  weathering.  These  dis- 
solved out  certain  parts  of  the  rock  which  the 
rain  washed  away  probably  long  before  any  frost 
put  in  an  appearance.  When  a  rock  was  frozen, 
all  the  fungi,  alg^e  and  bacteria,  which  were 
active  above  32-',  were  arrested  in  their  work 
and  kept  waiting  for  the  thaw,  therefore  frost 
was  not  an  accelerator  but  a  retarder  of  rock 
weathering  ;  the  claim  that  there  is  a  liberation 
of  plant  food  in  rock  shattering  by  frost  is  not 
true.  i\Ir.  Storrie  also  said  that  the  idea  that 
frost  pulverised  the  soil  and  produced  a  fine  tilth 
was  also  wrong,  and  that  in  dry,  open  winters  a 
much  better  tilth  was  got  than  by  the  aid  of 
frost.  With  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  Jlr.  Storrie  stated  that  the  more  a  light  or 
medium  soil  was  cultivated  in  autumn  the  better, 
but  a  dense,  clay  soil,  in  a  clean,  liealthy  condi- 
tion, ought  not  to  be  dug  in  autumn.  Tlie  arrest 
of  the  work  of  the  soil  bacteria  by  frost  w-as 
not  beneficial,  and  Mr.  Storrie  cited  the  well- 
known  fact  that  crops  are  always  stronger  on 
ground  which  has  been  protected  by  a  hay  or 
corn  rick  in  winter,  underneath  which  the  frost 
does  not  penetrate. 

So  much  lime  was  taken  up  by  the  debaters 
tliemselves  that  none  was  left  for  discussion  by 
the  members,  and,  so  far  as  the  meeting  was  con- 
cerned, there  was  no  expression  of  opinion  upon 
the  matters  dealt  with  by  the  disputants. 

A  report  on  the  Chrysanthemum  show  held  in 
November  was  presented  to  the  meeting,  and  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  four-days'  show  in  1910, 
from  November  16  to  19. 

The  office  bearers  for  1910  were  nominated,  and 
the  election  of  these  will  take  place  on  January 
18,  1910,  the  date  of  the  annual  business  meeting. 


NATIONAL     ROSE. 

ANNTJAL   -MEETING. 

December  9. — The  annual  general  meeting  was 
held  on  this  date  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel.  The  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  President  of 
the  Society,  occupied  the  chair.  After  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  the  ballot  for  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year  was  opened,  Messrs.  Strange 
and   .-\.    Turner  being   appointed  scrutineers. 

The  annual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary 
and  the  financial  statement  by  the  treasurer,  Mr! 
G.  W.  Cook,  who  gave  details  of  the  larger 
items  grouped  under  the  various  heads  of  both 
receipts  and   expenditure. 

Report  of  Executive  Committee. 
The  following  are  extracts  from  the  report: — 
"The  Jletropolitan  Exhibition  again  took  place 

in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal    Botanic    Society, 

Regent's  Park. 


Owning  to  the  backwardness  of  the  season  the 
display  of  Roses  was  not  quite  as  extensive  as 
usual,  and  the  general  qualiLV  of  the  blooms  was 
below  the  average  standard.  In  other  respects 
this  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful show,  the  attendance  ol  visitors  being  the 
largest,  the  tents  the  cleanest  and  best,  and  the 
refreshment  arrangements  more  complete  and 
satisfactory  than  at  any  previous  exhibition. 

The  Provincial  Show  was  held  at  Luton^  in 
conjunction  with  the  Luton  and  District  Sweet 
Pea  and  Rose  Society.  This  was,  with  one  ex- 
ception, the  largest  exhibition  the  Society  has 
yet  held  in  the  provinces. 

The  cixth  ,\utumn  Show  of  the  Society  took 
place  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Vincent 
Square,  Westminster.  It  was  of  about  average 
extent,  and  was  noteworthy  for  the  keenness  of 
the  competition  in  the  leading  class  for  nursery- 
men. 

During  the  year  new  and  carefully  revised  edi- 
tions of  the  Handbook  on  Pruning  Bases  and  the 
Official  Catalofjue  af  Roses  were  issued  to  the 
members,  in  addition  to  the  Rose  Annual  for 
1909. 

Six  new  Rose  and  other  horticultural  societies 
have  become  affiliated  during  the  past  year^ 
bringing  up  the  total  number  of  societies  in 
affiliation  to  the  National  Rose  Society  to  55. 

The  committee  record  w-ith  regret  the  death 
of  Mr.  T,  B,  Hall,  of  Rock  Ferry,  in  Cheshire. 
Mr.  Hall  was  for  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  for  many  years  a  leading  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Society's  exhibitions,  and  in  1887 
and  1888  carried  off  the  Society's  Jubilee  Chal- 
lenge Trophy. 

The  amount  received  in  gate-money  from  the 
general  public  at  the  exhibition  in  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens  exceeded  that  at  any  previous 
exhibition  held  by  the  Society.  The  receipts 
from  all  sources  during  the  past  year,  including 
a  balance  from  the  previous  year  of  £427  8s.  2d., 
amounted  to  £5,151  6s.  4d.,  and  the  expenditure 
to  £2,714  15s.  lOd.,  leaving  a  balance  at  the 
bankers'  and  in  the  treasurer's  hands  of  £436 
10s.  6d.  after  £300  had  been  placed  to  the  re- 
serve fund.  The  reserve  fund  now  stands  at 
£750. 

During  the  past  12  months  exactly  900  new 
members  joined  the  Society,  or  115  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  Allowing  for  the  losses  by 
death  and  resignation,  the  total  number  of 
members  is  now  3,797.  Taking  the  year  as  a 
whole,  between  two  and  three  members  a  day 
have,  on  an  average,  been  added  to  the  list  of 
membership. 

I.^CREASE    IN    MeMBEKSHIP   SINGE   1904. 


Number  of  member? 
Net    increase    since 
previous  year 


l!j04. 

1,308 

304 


1905. 

1,637 

3C9 


1906. 
2,034 
397 


1907. 

•2,484 

450 


1908.    1909. 

3,150  I  3,797 

666       647 


The  Metropolitan  Exhibition  will  again  be  held 
in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's  Park, 
the  date  fixed  for  the  exhibition  being  Friday, 
July  8.  (The  holding  of  a  provincial  show  is 
still  under  consideration.) 

The  Autumn  Show  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Hall,  ^'incent  Square,  Westminster,  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  September  15." 

The  President,  in  moving  that  "  the  Report 
and  financial  statement  be  adopted,"  spoke  of 
the  excellent  progress  the  Society  had  made 
during  the  past  year.  The  work  had  grown  so 
large  that,  instead  of  one  general  committee,  a 
series  of  sub-committees  had  been  elected  to  deal 
with  general  purposes,  finance,  exhibitions,  and 
publicaiions. 

ilr.  E.  J.  Holland  seconded  the  adoption  of  the 
report,  and  the  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  proposed  that  a  grant  of  £100 
be  awarded  to  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley,  as  an  honorarium  for  the  great  services 
he  has  rendered  to  the  Society.  This  was 
adopted. 

Jlr.  Mawley,  in  returning  thanks,  gave  a  brief 
survey  of  the  secretary's  work. 

Alteration  of  Ey-laws. 
Dr.  A.  H.  W'illiams  moved  the  alteration  of 
several  rules  and  by-laws,  which  were  dealt 
with  individually.  Tlie  principal  objects  of  these 
alterations  were  to  confine  to  the  "  treasurer 
and  secretary  "'  alone,  power  to   give  receipts ; 
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changing  the  name  from  "  General  Committee  " 
to  "  Council  of  the  Society  "  ;  and  making  the 
*'  sub-committees  "  previously  referred  to 
*'  standing  committees."  which  shall  report 
direct  to  the  Council ;  and  a  general  rearrange- 
ment of  rules  into  individual  groups. 

It  was  proposed  also  that  to  By-law  8  he 
added  the  following  words: — "In  all  boxes  for 
single  blooms  the  tubes  must  be  5  inches  apart 
each  way  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  tubes." 

*'  The  thanks  of  the  Society  to  its  officers  and 
committee  for  their  servict;s  during  the  past 
year  "  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Robbins  and 
seconded  by  Dr.  Lamplough.  This  was  received 
with  acclamation.  Mr.  E.  Mawley,  who  replied 
for  all  the  officers  in  rotation,  stated  that  the 
President  had  attended  eight  out  of  nine  general 
committee  meetings,  and  21  out  of  28  sub-com- 
mittees, and  that  nearly  every  member  had  at- 
tended the  11  meetings  of  the  Publication  Com- 
mittee. 

The  next  business  was  the  presentation 
of  the  Dean  Hole  Memorial  IMedal  to  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  The  Chairman,  on 
presenting  the  medal,  said:  "I  know  you  will 
value  this  more  than  any  of  the  other  prizes  or 
medals  you  have  so  deservedly  won."  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  expressed  his  thanks,  and  paid 
a  tribute  to  his  sister,  Miss  Pemberton,  who 
acts  as  his  head  gardener,  assisting  both  in  grow- 
ing and  showing  his  Roses. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman  concluded 
the  business. 

The  Conversazione. 

A  conversazione  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
instead  of  the  usual  dinner.  It  was  held  at 
the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel  from  half-past 
four  to  six  o'clock.  The  decorations  of  RoS':s 
with  pretty  foliage  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Felt-on  & 
Son,  florists,  Hanover  Square,  were  greatly  ad- 
mired. Refreshments  were  provided,  and  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  was  rendered  at  inter- 
vals. About  one  hundred  members  and  friends 
were  present  at  this  social  meeting. 


P  NATIONAL    SWEET    PEA. 

December  10. — The  annual  general  meeting  of 
the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  held  on  the 
above  date  at  the  Hotel  Windsor,  Westminster. 
The  chairman  of  the  General  Committee,  ilr. 
Horace  J.  Wright,  presided  in  the  absence  of  the 
president,  Sir  Randolf  Baker.  There  was  a  very 
good  attendance  of  members,  and  much  enthu- 
siasm was  shown  in  the  proceedings. 

Extracts  from  the  Report. 
We    extract    the    following    paragraphs    from 
the  Report  of  the  committee  for  1909 : — 

"  At  the  end  of  the  year  1908,  the  Society  had  779 
members  on  its  books  and  51 -societies  in  affiliation. 
During  the  year  just  ended  no  fewer  than  280  new 
members  have  joined  the  Society,  a  few  of  these  having 
entered  for  the  coming  year.  There  have  been  several 
losses  from  death  and  removal,  and  again  a  number  of 
members  have  failed  to  respond  to  the  several  requests 
i  for  payment  of  subscription.  After  deleting  the  latter, 
the  membership  stands  at  938,  while  the  number  of 
affiliated  societies  is  101. 

"  The  committee  is  glad  to  find  itself  able  to  record 
a  very  satisfactory  financial  position.  The  generous 
manner  in  which  the  members  are  treated  quite  natur- 
ally entails  a  large  expenditure  in  printing,  postage, 
stationery  and  prizes,  but  it  would  appear  tfiat  this 
,  policy  is  now  producing  its  proper  effect,  for  no  society 
!  has  become  so  strong  in  so  short  a  period.  The  balance 
at  the  bank  is  the  largest  yet  carried  forward,  and  it 
would  have  been  still  larger  had  all  those  who  received 
the  Annual  in  January  last  promptly  paid  the  sub- 
scription   then    due. 

"In  conjunction  with  the  Sallaire  Rose  and  Horti- 
cultural Society,  the  Provincial  Sweet  Pea  Show  was 
lield  in  Saltaire  Park,  Sal'.aire,  on  July  13,  but  the 
somL-what  early  date  coupled  with  the  lateness  of  the 
season  resulted  in  a  comparatively  poor  display.  The 
I  growers  in  the  Lake  District  and  others  from  Surrey 
'  and  Hampshire  showed  well,  and  the  Provincial  Cup 
was  again  won  by  Mr.  T.    Stevenson. 

"He'd  on  Thursday,  July  23,  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  Westminster,  the  Society's  London  Show 
was  a  great  success.  The  fine  hall  was  again  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  and  a  building  half  as  large  again  would 
not  have  been  too  big  for  the  beautiful  and  fragrant 
display.  There  were  nearly  200  exhibitors,  and  in  the 
small  growers'  section  the  competition  was  very  keen. 

"  The  Society's  trials  were  not  so  entirely  successful 
this  year  as  they  have  been  in  previous  seasons,  owing 
to    the    vagaries    of    the    weather,    and    the    consequent 

(difficuily  experienced  in  inspecting  the  trials  under  the 
best  conditions.  The  thanks  of  every  member  are  due 
I  to  the  Council  of  the  University  College,  Reading,  for 
permission  to  hold  the  trials  in  their  gardens;  to  Mr. 
Charles  Foster  for  his  able  conduct  of  the  trials  under 
difficult  conditions  ;  and  to  Mr.  Drew,  who  had  the  trials 
under  his  care  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  year. 
There    were    350    varieties    or    stocks    of    Sweet    Peas    on 


trial  at  Reading,  and  an  abridged   report  of  these  has 
been  sent  to  every  member  of  the  Society. 

"  The  work  of  the  Floral  Committee  has  been  un- 
usually heavy  and  difficult  this  season.  The  members 
paid  two  visits  to  Reading  and  held  one  meeting  in 
London.  They  made  awards  sparingly,  drew  up  a  list 
of  too-much-alike  varieties,  and  made  a  selection  of  the 
best  varieties  (in  commerce)  of  each  colour  for  the 
guidance  of  members.  They  also  selected  a  number  of 
\arieties  for  further  trial  and  drew  up  a  statement 
concerning   the   fixity  and   purity  of  the   stocks  tested. 

"The  following  awards  were  made  at  Reading:  — 
First-class  Certificate  to  Clara  Curtis  (Trial  No.  186), 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  Unwin,  Histon,  Cambs.  ;  Award  of 
Merit  to  Charles  Foster  (Trial  No,  7;,  from  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth  ;  Award  of  Merit  to  Edrom 
Beauty  (Trial  No.  250),  from  Mr.  A.  Malcolm,  Duns; 
Award  of  Merit  to  Mrs.  W.  J.  Unwin  (Trial  No.  289), 
from  Mr.  W.  J.  L'nwin ;  Award  of  Merit  to  Dazzler 
(Trial  No.  334),  from  Mr.  C.  W.  Breadmore,  120,  High 
Street,  Winchester;  Award  of  Merit  to  Sunproof  Crim- 
son (Trial  No.  zi'^),  from  Messrs.  Dobbie  &  Co.. 
Rothesay  ;  Commendation  as  a  Market  Variety  to 
Mercia  (Trial  No.  136),  from  Messrs.  G.  Stark  &  Sons, 
Great  Ryburgh ;  Commendation  as  a  Garden  Variety 
to  Colleen  (Trial  No.  305),  from  Mr.  Wm.  Deal,  Brook- 
lands,    Kelvedon. 

"  When  the  Society  proposed  to  issue  a  medal  of  its 
own,  the  committee  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser- 
vices of  Miss  Williamson  for  the  preparation  of  the  now 
well-known  design,  and  during  the  past  year  Miss 
Williamson  has  again  placed  the  Society  under  a  debt 
of  gratitude  by  designing  the  new  certificate.  This 
certificate  will  be  issued  to  affiliated  societies,  and  will 
serve  as  an  award  either  in  conjunction  with  the 
Society's  medal  or  distinct  therefrom.  As  a  slight 
acknowledgment  of  her  valuable  assistance  the  com- 
mittee has  presented  Miss  Williamson  with  a  suitably 
engraved  silver-gilt  copy  of  the  medal  she  designed. 

"  In  the  United  States  of  America  the  year  has  been 
marked  by  the  formation  of  a  National  Sweet  Pea 
Society,  formed  on  similar  lines  to  our  own,  and  with 
similar  objects  in  view.  The  American  Society  will  hold 
Sweet  Pea  trials  in  the  gardens  of  the  Cornell  L'ni- 
versity,  and  our  own  raisers  are  invited  to  send  their 
varieties  across  the  water  for  trial.  The  hon.  sec.  of 
tlie  American  Society  is  Mr.  Harry  Bunyard,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  trials  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Alvin  C. 
Beal. 

The  committee  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
the  Roval  Horticultural  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  a  two 
days"  show  in  1910,  and  the  dates  already  fixed  for  the 
London  exhibition  are  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  July 
12  and  13.  No  provincial  show  will  be  held  next  year, 
but  the  Society's  Provincial  Cup  will  be  offered  for  com- 
petition at  the  exhibition  of  an  affiliated  society.  The 
trials  will  be  continued,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  a  more  extensive  and  conclusive  test  of  varie- 
ties than  has  been  possible  hitherto.  Mr.  Charles  Foster 
will  again  superintend  the  trials,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted at  the  Times  Experimental  Station,  Sutton 
Green,    near   Guildford." 

The  Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the 
Report,  stated  in  a  few  words  that  the  Society 
was  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  He  thought 
the  Report  now  presented  was  the  most  favour- 
iible  in  the  Society's  history.  Mr.  A.  Dean 
seconded  the  resolution,  and  suggested  that, 
should  the  Society  find  itself  with  more  funds 
than  were  needed,  it  might  consider  further  the 
interests  of  those  members  living  in  the  Midland 
and  Northern  counties,  by  establishing  trials  in 
those  districts  such  as  have  already  been  con 
ducted  at  Reading.  The  Report  was  adopted 
unanimously  without  further  discussion. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  next  passed  to  the 
retiring  officers,  and  the  meeting  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  officers  and  committee 
for  1910.  Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  was  elected 
president ;  Jlr.  Edward  Sherwood,  treasurer  ; 
Commander  Humphery.  R.N.,  chairman  nf 
General  Committee;  ^Ir.  Richard  Gluyas,  audi- 
tor; and  Mr.  C.  H.  Curtis,  secretary. 

On  the  meeting  proceeding  to  the  election  of 
the  General  Committee  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Brunton  and  others  that  the  names  of  many 
appeared  on  the  list  of  the  General  Committee 
who  never  attended  the  meetings  of  that  com- 
mittee. Eventually  a  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  Brunton  was  adopted.  This  resoUilion  has 
tl.3  effect  of  disqualifying  for  future  election  any 
member  of  the  General  Committee  who  fails  to 
attend  two  meetings  of  the  Society's  committees 
during  the  year.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair- 
man terminated  the  proceedings. 

The  General  Committee  held  a  meeting  imme- 
diately afterwards  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
the  E.xecutive  Committee,  the  general  meeting 
having  no  voice  in  the  election  of  this  latter 
committee.  There  were  nearly  30  names  sub- 
mitted, and  15  members  were  elected  by  ballot. 
These  were  as  follow  :  ^Messrs.  Horace  .1.  Wright, 
Chas.  Foster,  T.  Stevenson,  H.  Smith,  E.  F. 
Hawes,  W.  J.  Unwin,  W.  Cuthbertson.  R. 
Hooper  Pearson,  G.  F.  Dravson,  S.  B.  Dicks. 
C.  W.  Breadmure,  W.  Deal*,  E.  King,  G.  W. 
Leek,  and  \V.  Lumley. 

Dinner  and  CoNFEUENrE. 
Some   of   the   members   afterwards  attended    a 
dinner  at  the  same  hotel,  at  which  Commander 


Humphery,  R.N.,  presided.  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  dinner  a  meeting  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Wright,  and  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J. P.,  and  Mr. 
W.  J.  Unwin.  Below  we  give  extracts  from 
these  papers. 

Sweet  Pea  Names. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Unwin.     We  make  the  following  extracts: — 

"  I  do  not  propose  to  deal  particularly  with  the 
naming  of  Sweet  Peas,  but  rather  to  outline  a 
scheme  by  which  I  believe  growers  may  be  safe- 
guarded in  making  their  selections  of  distinct 
varieties.  Our  Society  is  already  doing  good 
work,  but  more  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  know, 
with  certainty,  which  new  varieties  are  worth 
grow-ing. 

'*  The  Society  cannot  prevent  unfixed  stocks 
being  sent  out,  but  it  can  debar  unfixed  new 
varieties  from  being  staged  in  competitive  classes 
at  its  shows.  I  suggest  that  all  new  varieties 
in  future  shall  be  sent  to  the  trials,  and  only 
those  that  prove  to  be  fixed  shall  be  eligible 
for  entry  in  any  of  the  Society's  competi- 
tive classes.  If  the  Society  is  firm  in  this  matter, 
members  will  soon  know  which  varieties  to  grow 
and  who  to  look  to  for  more  reliable  information 
than  we  have  at  present. 

"  I  next  suggest  that  a  more  detailed  account 
be  given  by  the  Society  of  all  fixed  stocks,  as  to 
their  type  and  colour,  and  whether  they  are 
distinct,  or  how  they  compare  with  varieties 
already  in  commerce.  Unless  any  of  the  unfixed 
stocks  are  of  special  merit,  they  should  not  be 
mentioned.  It  is  useless  to  waste  time  over 
varieties  that  are  badly  mixed  and  of  no  particu- 
lar merit.  If  the  Society  allows  only  fixed  varie- 
ties t-o  be  staged  in  the  competitive  classes,  and 
publishes  a  fully-detailed  report  of  the  trials  from 
the  Floral  Committee,  growers  will  be  safe- 
guarded to  a  great  extent,  and  I  believe  this 
would  eventually  prove  a  benefit  to  the  trade. 

"I  assume  that  the  Society  w^ill  deal  with  those 
unfixed  varieties  already  in  commerce.  At  the 
present  time  the  list  of  too-much-alike  varieties 
is  of  little  value,  but  with  the  detailed  report 
on  fixed  stocks  it  would  enable  us  to  know 
which  varieties  are  identical,  and  what  differences 
there  may  be  between  others. 

"  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  colour  of 
Sweet  Peas  growing  in  a  row,  as  compared  with 
the  same  variety  when  bunched.  To  arrive  at 
a  more  accurate  description  of  its  colours,  I  make 
a  further  suggestion,  namely,  that  a  bunch  of 
12  sprays  from  every  fixed  stock  (new  and  old) 
be  brought  from  the  trials  to  the  London  shovf 
and  staged  under  numbers,  in  their  different 
colour  sections,  and  judged  by  points  for  colour 
effect  and  size.  A  few  ladies  would  be  useful  as 
judges  in  this  class.  After  the  judgmg  each 
bunch  shall  be  named  or  numbered  as  sent  to  the 
trials.  This  would  be  a  real  benefit  to  hundreds 
of  members  who  cannot  visit  tlie  trials. 

"  Mr.  Unwin  then  added  a  few  words  as  to  the 
unfair  way  raisers  of  novelties  are  being  treated 
by  some  seedsmen." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Foster, 
Cuthbertson,  Breadmore,  and  others  took  part. 

The  Imperfect  Seeding  of  Waved  Sweet  Peas. 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  paper, 
read  by  Mr.  Wm.  Cuthbertson,  J. P.,  on  the 
imperfect  seeding  of  Sweet  Peas : 

"  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  endeavour  to 
show  as  clearly  as  I  can  by  means  of  piiotographs 
and  some  flowers  which  have  been  kindly  sent 
me  by  the  Rev.  ^lacduff  Simpson,  of  Eldrom. 
the  essential  differences  between  the  old  and  the 
new  '  Spencer  '  type  of  Sweet  Peas,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, state  why,  in  my  opinion,  the  waved  or 
Spencer   type  seeds   so   imperfectly. 

"  Last  season  waa  altogether  an  abnormal  one. 
and  I  am  not  therefore  disposed  to  argue  from 
experience  gained  in  it,  but  if  wc  look  at  an 
average  season  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  if 
I  put  it  that,  on  an  average,  the  old  type  seeds 
ten  timi\'^  better  than  the  Spencer  type.  Having 
said  that  I  have  not  said  all.  because  a  number 
of  ti'e  finest  Spencers  are  far  below  the  average, 
and  are  nearer  being  20  times  worse  seeders. 
Think  of  Etta  Dyke  and  Dorothy  Eckford— 
Clara  Curtis  and  Mrs.  Collier  or  James  Grieve — ■ 
The  Kiug  and  King  Edward  VII. — Jlrs.  Clias. 
Foster  and  Lady  Grisel  Hamilton — Earl  Spencer 
and  Henry  Eckford— Mrs.  Hardcaslle  Sykes  and 
Prima  Donna  ! 
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"  In  the  old  type  of  Sweet  Pea  the  pollen 
escaped  and  could  not  help  coming  immediately 
in  contact  with  the  stigmatic  point,  as  they  were 
all  squeezed  up  together,  owing  to  the  con- 
stricted or  clamped  keels  in  the  old  and  Unwin 
types.  In  many  of  the  Spencer  or  waved  forms 
the  stigma  from  the  very  earliest  stage  has 
grown  out  beyond  the  anthers.  It  is  apparent 
therefore  that  the  chances  of  fertilisation  are 
much  reduced  when  this  condition  of  things 
e.x'ists.  The  old  type  and  the  Unwin  type  can- 
not help  being  prolific.  They  are  abundantly 
self-fertilised    before   they   e.\pand. 

"  In  the  Spencer  type  the  stigma  protrudes 
beyond  the  anthers.  In  some  flowers  it  seems, 
to  do  this  right  away  from  the  beginning, 
slightly  protruding  in  the  earliest  bud  stage. 
]My  theory  regarding  this  is  as  follows : — 
Wj  all  know  that  the  anthers  dehisce,  that 
is.  shed  their  pollen  in  the  very  early- 
bud  stage  of  the  flower.  Unless,  therefore,  the 
jDoint  of  the  stigma,  in  pushing  its  way  to  the 
outside  position  just  referred  to,  gets  coated 
or  partly  coated  with  pollen,  the  flower  runs  an 
exceedingly  poor  chance  of  producing  seed.  If 
the  stigma  has  not  been  pollinated  before  it 
protrudes,  what  chance  has  it  of  being  pollinated 
afterwards?  Very  little  indeed.  It  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  pollen  to  rise  above  its  own  level. 
It  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  gravitation  as 
other  things,  and,  consequently,  will  drop  down 
into  the  keel  and  lie  there  without  having  an 
opportunity  to  fulfil  the  function  for  which  it 
was  made. 

"  Some  people  argue  that  Sweet  Peas  are 
pollinated  by  wind-borne  or  insect-borne  pollen, 
and  that  accounts  for  tlie  variations  we  get  in 
so  many  stocks  of  Spencer  Sweet  Peas.  I  have 
never  been  able  to  accept  this  theory,  be- 
cause I  think  I  have  had  as  large  an  e.xperience 
as  most,  and  have  not  observed  it  happen  in 
practice.  The  plan  we  adopt  at  JIark's  Tey  is 
to  grow  the  different  varieties  in  lines  of  100 
feet  long.  There  may  be  four  lines  of  '  The 
Marquis.'  followed  closely  by  four  lines  of 
'  Countess  Spencer,'  then  four  lines  of  *  Helen 
Lewis,'  and  so  on.  If  the  wind  or  insect  theory 
of  cross-fertilisation  held  good  we  should  not  get 
pure  seed,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  get  pure 
seed.  Then  again,  it  is  suggested  that  in  America 
there  must  be  insects,  unknown  in  this  country,  at 
work  there  to  give  us  the  fine  variations  we  so 
frequently  get !  I  should  like  to  have  Mr. 
Burpee's  or  Mr.  Morse's  opinion  on  this  point. 
Fifty  years  ago  so  extremely  careful  an  observer 
as  Charles  Darwin  wrote  :  '  Whatever  the  cause 
may  be,  we  may  conclude,  that  in  England  the 
varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  never  or  very  rarely  inter- 
cross. But  it  does  not  follow  from  this  that 
they  would  not  be  crossed  by  the  aid  of  other 
and"  larger  insects  in  their  native  country.' 

"  Then  there  is  the  liability  of  the  pods  to  rot 
off.  Last  season  this  was  particularly  noticeable. 
Close  to  the  footstalk  tire  pods  became  brown, 
as  if  attacked  by  a  fungus.  When  this  happened 
the  pods  fell  away  in  a  few  days.  After  the  petals 
dropped  on  some  varieties — notably  on  Earl 
Spencer  and  Edrom  Beauty — the  young  pod  ap- 
peared all  right,  but  on  the  slightest  touch  it 
dropped.  I  remember  one  evening  !\Ir.  William 
Deal  and  I  were  examining  some  rows  at 
Mark's  Tey,  and  he  remarked,  '  You  have  a 
good  promise  here.'  I  took  out  a  pencil  and 
walked  along  the  row.  merely  touching  the 
young  pods  with  it,  and  quite  50  per  cent,  of 
them  dropped.  I  think  the  abnormally  cold 
weather  had  much  to  do  with  this. 

"  To  sum  up,  I  must  put  as  the  first  and 
foremost  cause  of  imperfect  seeding  in  Spencer 
varieties — the  open  keel  in  conjunction  with  the 
protruding  stigma,  otherwise  imperfect  fertilisa- 
tion. Then  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  type 
to  adverse  weather  conditions.  Its  very  shape, 
the  large  waved  standard,  make  it  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  old  type.  How  often  have 
we  noticed  in  bad  weather  the  standard  almost 
Totting  and  falling  down  and  clasping  the  keel 
and  pod  !  Sunshine  supervening  after  such  con- 
ditions made  the  standard  adhere  to  the  keel  and 
pod  as  if  they  had  been  glued  round  them,  and 
they  could  only  be  removed  by  being  pulled 
sharply. 

"  To  all  but  the  seed-grower  this  non-seeding 
is  an  advantage.  It  means  a  longer  continued 
period  of  bloom,  and  this  must  enhance  the  value 
of  the  Sweet  Pea  as  a  decorative  plant.  The  con- 
solation  I   would    offer  the   seed-grower   is   this. 


The  choicest  things  in  the  world — the  things  most 
worth  having — are  the  things  most  diflicult  to 
get.  Nature  seems  to  decide  for  us  that  the 
more  perfect  we  make  her  productions  from  our 
point  of  view,  the  more  difficulty  we  shall  en- 
counter in  reproducing  them.  This  law  holds 
good  right  through  the  floral  world." 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  following 
members  took  part :  Messrs.  Foster,  Deal, 
Sydenham,  Eraser,  Stevenson,  Harvey,  Ireland, 
Hawes  and   Dicks. 


ROYAL  SCOTTISH  ARBORICULTUKAL. 

December  11. — The  annual  meeting  of  the 
Aberdeen  branch  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
iMusic  Hall  Buildings,  Aberdeen,  on  this  date. 
Mr.  Gammell,  of  Drumtochty,  president  of  the 
branch,  occupied  the  chair.  'There  was  a  large 
attendance,  including  many  visitors,  who  were 
admitted  after  the  general  business  had  been 
transacted  to  hear  a  paper  on  "  When  afforesta- 
tion Comes,"  by  Sir  John  Fleming,  of  Dalmuin- 
zie,  Aberdeenshire,   a  leading  timber  merchant. 

Sir  John  Fleming  said  that  afforestation,  by 
which  he  meant  afforestation  aided  by  the  State, 
w^as  bound  to  come.  It  was  the  result  of,  first, 
the  high  price  to  which  timber  had  risen  ;  second, 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  timber  for  paper- 
making  ;  and  third,  the  desire  to  create  some  new 
industry  to  keep  the  people  on  the  land.  The 
timber  trees  best  suited  for  cultivation  in  Scot- 
land were  the  Larch  and  Fir,  and  the  wood  from 
these  woidd  be  principally  used,  as  at  present, 
in  the  making  of  staves  and  sleepers,  pit-wood 
and  box-wood,  with  the  addition,  as  time  pro- 
ceeded, of  roofing  and  joisting  in  dimensions 
from  4  inches  by  2  inches  up  to  7  inches  by  24 
inches.  The  Scottish  white  wood,  Spruce,  was, 
so  far  as  his  experience  went,  only  inferior  to 
the  Silver  Fir.  Larch  had  not  its  equal  amongst 
soft  woods  for  its  lasting  qualities,  for  boat- 
building, for  millwright  and  cartwright  purposes, 
for  making  railway  sleepers  and  pit-wood,  and 
for  all  manner  of  house-building  timber.  Re- 
ferring to  railway  rates.  Sir  John  Fleming  stated 
that  timber  could  be  brought  from  Russia,  1,500 
miles  away,  to  Aberdeen  at  7s.  to  7s.  6d.  per 
ton ;  from"  Ballater  to  Aberdeen,  a  distance  of 
44  miles,    the   rat«  was  practically  the   same. 

The  annual  report  showed  that  much  good  work 
was  done  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year. 
The  office-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follow : — President,  Jlr.  Sydney  J. 
Gammell,  of  Drumtochty  and  Countesswells ; 
vice  presidents,  Dr.  Trail,  professor  of  botany 
Aberdeen  University;  Mr.  John  Michie,  M.V.O., 
factor  to  the  King  at  Balmoral;  iMr.  A.  Forbes 
Irvine,  Drum;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  France,  F.B.S., 
Aberdeen.  A  number  of  proprietors,  factors,  and 
foresters  were  added  to  the  committee  and  ilr. 
Massie  was  unanimously  re-elected  secretary  and 
treasurer. 


collection  of  six  dishes  (distinct)  grown  on  virgin 
or  unmanured  soil ;  Messrs.  Clibrans,  for  a  single 
dish  of  Celery ;  Xlessrs.  S.  Massey  &  Sons,  for 
three  single  dishes  of  Potatos  ;  and  Messrs.  Clay 
&  Soils,  for  classes  not  yet  specified.  i 

There  will  probably  be  offered  prizes  for  I 
bottled  vegetables.  So  far  the  cash  prizes  I 
amount  to  about  £150.  .,^, 

Several  of  the  leading  trade  firms  have  given 
subscriptions,  but,  we  are  informed,  the  list  is 
not  yet  complete. 


NATIONAL    VEGETABLE. 

December  13. — The  sub-committee  appointed 
to  arrange  the  schedule  of  classes  and  prizes  for 
the  exhibition  of  vegetables,  to  be  held  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  on  Sep- 
tember 28.  1910,  met  on  the  above  date.  It  is 
hoped  the  completed  schedule  will  be  ready  for 
issue  early  in  the  new  year.  The  schedule  will 
include  the  President's  prize  of  10  guineas 
for  a  collection  of  12  dishes.  Other  prizes 
are  jjromised  from  the  proprietors  of  Countnj 
Life-  and  Tlie  Garden,  and  other  gentlemen, 
for  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  of  uncommon 
vegetables;  S.  iMonro,  Esq.,  for  six  dishes  of 
Tomatos  (distinct) ;  chairman  of  committee,  for 
a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  vegetables,  open 
only  to  cottage  garden  societies  in  the  county 
of  Surrey  ;  Mr.  R.  Sydenham,  for  collections  of 
12  kinds'  and  six  kinds  of  vegetables ;  Messrs. 
Dobbie  &  Co.,  for  six  cla.sses  tor  single  dishes 
and  one  class  for  two  dishes  of  Potatos ;  Messrs. 
Wood  &  Sons,  Wood  Green,  for  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  vegetables  to  occupy  a  table  space 
of  45  feet,  and  also  for  six  dishes  of  vegetables  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robinson,  for  12  single-dish 
classes,  and  one  for  two  dishes  of  Tomatos : 
Messrs.  Barr  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  seven 
dishes  out  of  eight  specified  kinds ;  Messrs,  J, 
Cheal  &  Sons,  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of 
vegetables ;    Messrs,    H,    Cannell    &    Sons,    for    a 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT 

AND   PROVIDENT. 

December  13. — At  the  monthly  committee 
meeting  held  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Hall  on 
this  date,  four  new  members  wer3  elected  and 
one  nominated.  The  sum  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  late  ilr,  J.  C.  Tallack  in  the  society's 
books,  viz.,  £39  Is.  6d.,  was  paid  to  his  widow. 
Three  members  over  60  years  of  age  were  granted 
their  interest,  as  per  Rule  18.  Two  distressed 
members  were  relieved  from  the  Benevolent 
Fund.  The  sick  pay  distributed  since  the  last 
meeting  has  amounted  to  £44  7s. 


THE     WEATHER. 


The    Following    Summary    Record     of  the 

weather  throughout   the   British    Islands,   for  the 

week  ending  December  11,  is  furnished  from  the 
Meteorological  Office: — 

GENERAL     OBSERVATIONS. 
The   weather. — The   general   condition    was    changeable, 
frequent    and    in    some    cases   heavy  falls   of   rain    being 
interspersed   with    considerable    intervals    of    fine    bright 
weather.     Snow  showers  occurred  in  several  northern  and 
eastern  localities  early  in  the  week.     Thunderstorms  were 
experienced    in    various    parts    of    Great    Britain    between- 
Sunday    and    Tuesday.      At    Brighton    a    thunderstorm    at; 
3.45  a.m.  on  Tuesday  was  accompanied  by  snow. 

The  temperature  was  below  the  average,  the  greatest 
deficit  being  4-7"  in  Scotland  \V.,  and  the  least  I'T"  in 
the  Midland  Counties.  The  highest  of  the  maxima  were 
registered  during  the  latter  half  of  the  week,  and  ranged 
frcm  b&^  in  Ireland,  England  N.W.  and  Scotland  E.  to 
50°  in  England  S.E.  The  lowest  of  the  minima  were 
recorded  at  most  places  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  In 
Scotland  E.  the  thermometer  fell  to  zero  at  Balmoral  on 
Tuesday,  and  to  6°  at  West  Linton  on  Thursday,  and  in 
Scotland  W.  to  12°,  while  elsewhere  the  values  ranged 
from  15"  in  England  N.W.  to  24"  in  England  E.  and  S.W. 
and  to  34'^  in  the  English  Channel.  The  lowest  glass 
readings  reported  were  zero  at  Balmoral,  4"  at  West  Linton, 
5'"  at  Newton  Rigg,  9°  at  Buxton,  and  10"  at  Burnley.  In 
several  other  localities  the  readings  were  below  20*'. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  sea. — At  almost  all  stations 
the  water  was  colder  than  during  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year,  the  difference  being  about  5'^  in  several 
localities.  The  means  for  the  week  ranged  from  49°  at 
Seafield,  and  48°  at  Plynionth  and  Port  Erin  to  about  40" 
on  the  north-east  coast  of  England. 

The  rainfall  was  much  above  the  average  in  most  parts 
of  Great  Britain,  and  slightly  in  excess  in  Ireland  S.,  but 
in  Ireland  N.  there  was  a  deficit.  Some  heavy  continuous 
falls  occurred  in  the  west  of  Scotland  on  Thursday,  and 
in  the  east  on  Saturday,  the  largest  measurement'^  being 
246  inches  at  Fort  William,  294  inches  at  Landale,*2  09  inches 
at  Stonehaven,  and  1-48  inch  at  Aberdeen.  On  Friday,  more 
than  an  inch  fell  in  the  north  of  England,  the  heaviest 
amount  being  1-92  inch  at  Lancaster,  and  on  Saturday  1-Gfi 
inch  fell  at  Aslington. 

The  bright  sunshine  exceeded  ihe  normal  in  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  except  Scotland  W,,  England  S.W.,  and  the 
English  Channel  district.  The  highest  percentages  of  the 
possible  duration  being  31  in  England  S.H.,  and  30  in 
Scotland  E.  In  Ireland  the  week  was  nuich  more  cloudy, 
the  percentage  of  the  possible  amount  in  Ireland  N.  being 
only  10. 

THE  WEATHER  IN  WEST  HERTS. 

Week  ending  December  15. 
Five  sunless  days  in  succession.— E,scept  on  two  days 
the  weather  remained  cold  during  the  daytime,  but  there 
was  only  one  cold  night— when  the  exposed  thermometer 
regist:;red  12°  of  frost.  The  ground  is  at  the  present 
time  1"  colder,  both  at  1  and  2  feet  deep,  than  is  season- 
able. Rain  fell  on  four  days,  but  to  the  total  depth  of  only 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  The  percolation  through  the 
soil  gauges  has  gradually  slackened  during  tlie  week,  but 
there  are  still  sniall  quantities  of  moisture  coming  each  day 
through  both  of  them.  The  sun  shone  on  an  average  for 
52  minutes  a  day,  which  is  23  minutes  a  day  short  of  the 
average  for  the  month.  On  the  last  five  days  of  the  week 
no  sunshine  at  all  was  recorded.  Light  winds  have,  as  a 
rule,  prevailed,  and  for  the  last  three  days  ihey  have  come 
from  some  point  of  the  compass  between  north  and  east. 
The  mean  amount  of  moisture  in  the  air  at  3  p.m.  exceeded 
a  seasonable  quantity  for  that  hour  by  7  per  cent.  E.  M,,  A 
Berkhamsted,  December  15,  1909.  | 
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DEBATING    SOCIETIES. 


WARGRAVE  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

At  iIr'  Ki^t  nieftiTV^  of  this  ai;soci.dUon  a  pa^er  on  "  Kock- 
worU  ■■  was  read  by  Mr.  .\.  Mackenzie,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Groves,  Wargrave  Lodije.  The  lecturer  give  full  direc- 
tions for  building  and  ^planting  a  rockery,  and  the  best 
plants  for  llie  purpose. 

Tlie  previous  meeting  was  devoted  to  competi- 

jons  in  vase  decoration  for  table  centres,  and  some 
good  work  resulted.  In  the  journeymen's  class  the  winners 
were  {1st),  Mr.  Arthur  Keep,  Scarlets  Gardens,  and 
(2ndi,  Mr.  P.  Allen,  Scarlets  Gardens.  In  the  head  gar- 
dener's atid  foremen's  class  the  prize-winners  were  (Isl), 
Mr.  E.  Collier.  OMheld  Gardens,  Maidenhead:  (2iid), 
Mr.  J.Shipley,  Old  Vicarage  Gardens,  Shiplake  ;  (3rdl,  Mr. 
.\.  Mackenzie,  Wargrave  Lodge  Gardens.  The  flowers 
were  next  day  forwarded  to  the  Royal  Berkshire  Hospital. 

READING  GARDENERS'.— The  fortnightly  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Abbey  Hall  on  Monday  the  6th  inst.  was  not 
well  attended.  The  President  occupied  the  chair.  The  hon. 
secretary  presented  the  balance-sheet  of  the  recent  ex- 
hibition, which  showed  a  profit  of  ^18  15s.  6d.  A  friend. 
not  a  member  of  the  association,  has  since  contributed 
£1  4s.  (jl.  tnniake  the  amount  ^20,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  two  gardening  charities.  With  the  object  of  encouraging 
impromptu  speaking,  questions  had  been  prepared,  each 
beating  a  number.  The  chairman  drew  tickets  bearing 
corresponding  figures,  and  the  holder  of  the  number  called 
was  a^ked  to  speak  on  the  subject  named  on  his  question 
paper.  Mr.  A.  F.  Bailey  presided  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  evening. 

BRITISH  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION  (Lon- 
i.i>N  liKANCH).  — The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  Carr's 
Ke-^t^urant,  Strand,  on  December  9.  Mr.  E.  F.  Hawes 
presided.  The  concert  held  on  November  27,  showed  a 
profit  of  £.2  18s.,  which  will  be  used  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  ihe  branch.  The  concert  having  proved  so  successful,  it 
was  proposed  thata  Bohemian  concert  be  held  in  March  nest, 
at  the  Essex  Hall.  The  proposal  was  favourably  received, 
and  the  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  commitee.  It  was 
announced  that  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Hawes"  lecture  on  "State 
Recognition  of  Horticulture,"  a  sub-committee  has  been 
formed  by  the  executive  council  to  consider  the  subject. 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Cockram,  gave  an  address  upon 
B^ttersea  Park. 

BRISTOL    AND    DISTRICT    GARDENERS'.-A 

meeting  of  this  society  was  held  on  December  9  at  St. 
John's  Parish  Rooms,  Mr.  E.  T.  Parker  presiding.  A  special 
feature  at  the  meeting  was  a  collection  of  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, staged  by  Messrs.  Garaway.  The  lecturer  for  th:: 
evening  was  Mr.  Gostling.  gardener  to  A.  G.  Groves,  Esq., 
Horfield  Lodge,  the  subject  being  "Manure  as  the  Gar- 
dener's Friend."  The  lecturer  recommended  nitrate  of  soda 
for  Onions  and  Cabbages,  and  superphosphate  for  Potatos  ; 
he  caused  astonishment  among  his  audience  by  stating  that 
leaves  of  Pine  trees  were  beneficial  to  Potatos. 

CHESTER  PAXTON,— The  annual  general  meeting 
was  held  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 11,  when  the  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  G.  P.  Miln)  presented 
a  report  of  the  transactions  for  the  past  year.  The  report 
was  very  satisfactory,  and  showed  that  the  recent  exhibition 
of  fruits  and  Chrysanthemums,  as  well  as  the  course  of 
winter  lectures,  had  been  successful.  Mr.  T.  Gibbons 
Frost,  C.C..  was  unanimously  re-elected  president,  Mr.  A. 
W.  Armstrong  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  G.  P. 
Miln  hon.  sec.  and  treasurer.  The  new  committee  was 
appointed. 

SALISBURY  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'.— 

A  meeting  of  this  society  took  place  on  the  8th  inst.  Mr.  T. 
Challis  occupied  the  chair.  Mr.  Tucker,  Longford  Castle 
gardens,  read  a  paper  on  "  Perpetual-flowering  Carnations," 
Mr.  Tucker  described  fully  the  methods  of  cultivatmg  these 
plants,  and  gave  a  list  of  the  best  varieties. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'.— The  members  of  the 
association  paid  their  annual  visit  to  the  Central  Free  Library 
on  the  7th  inst.,  with  the  permission  of  the  Libraries  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  Council,  to  inspect  the  collection  of  books 
dealing  with  horiicnlture  and  kindred  subjects.  The  works 
were  arranged  in  sections,  each  dealing  with  a  particular 
subject.  Mr.  Parr,  the  chief  librarian,  welcomed  the  asso- 
ciation and  pointed  out  additions  which  have  been  made  to 
the  library  since  Ihe  last  visit. 

EGHAM     AND     DISTRICT     GARDEN£RS'.-At 

the  last  meeting  a  large  ijumber  of  members  were  present  to 
hear  Mr.  Giles,  of  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  deliver 
a  lecture  on  *'  Iinorovenient  in  Vegetables,"  illustrated  by 
lantern  s'ides.  Mr.  Giles  gave  the  history  of  the  common 
vegetables  since  the  sixteenth  century. 


CATALOGUES     RECEIVED. 


Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading— Sseds. 

James    Vicitch     8c     Sons.    Ltd.,    Royal     Exotic    Nursery, 

Chelsea— Seed^  ;  Chrysanthemums. 
H.    N.    Ei,LisoN,   5   &  7,    Bull    Street,  West    Broinwich— 

Bulbs,  Ferns,  Begonias,  Cacti,  &c. 
DicKsoNS,  Chester— Seeds. 

S.  Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey -New  Dahlias. 
H.  J.  Jonp:s,  Lth.,    Ryecroft,    Hither  Green,   Lewisham  — 

Chrysanthemums  and  Hardy  Perennials. 
S.  F.  Richmond,  Ossett.  Yorkshire— Chrysanthemums. 
T.  Smith.  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry— Roses. 
H.  Canneli-  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent— Fruit  Tree  W.ish. 
Gu.\RDiAN    Assurance    Co.,    Ltd.,    11,    Lombard    Street, 

London —Hailstorm  Insurance. 

FOREIGN. 

pAPR   &    '^ERGMANN,  Qiiedlin'KiTg,  Germany— Novelties  in 
Flo-ve     and  Vegetables. 


M:  ARKETS. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  15. 
[We  cannot  accep  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principal 
salesmen,  wlio  are  responsible  for  the  quotations.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  out 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — ILus.] 

Cut;  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia      longifolia 

Marguerites,  p.  dz. 

(mimosa),    per 

bunches  white 

buncli 

0  9- 

1  0 

and  yellow      .. 

3  0- 

4  0 

Azalea.    Ghent    p. 

Mimosa,   per   doz. 

bunch    

10-16 

bunches 

12  0- 

5  0 

—  Fielderi,  p.  dz. 

4  0- 

6  0 

Mignonette,      per 

Bouvardia 

4  0-60 

dozen  bunches 

2  0- 

3  0 

Carnations,  p.  doz. 

Narcissus       Paper 

blooms,       best 

White,  per  dz. 

American  (var.) 

•2  fl- 

3 0 

bunches 

8  0- 

4  0 

—  second  size     - 

og 

1  0 

—  Soleil  d-Or    ... 

4  0- 

5  0 

—  smaller.       per 

Odoii  togiossum 

doz.      bunches 

9  0- 

12  0 

crispum,      per 

—  "  Malmaisons," 

dozen    blooms 

2  0- 

2  6 

p.  doz.  blooms 

6  0- 

8  0 

Pelargoniums, 

Camellias,  per  doz. 

1  6- 

2  6 

show,  per  doz. 

Catiieyas,  per  doz. 

bunches 

1  0- 

60 

blooms 

12  0- 

14  0 

—  Zonal,    double 

EucharisgrandiOora, 

scarlet 

6  0- 

80 

per  dz.  blooms 

3  0- 

4  0 

Richardia  atricana 

Gardenias,  per  doz. 

2  0 

3  0 

(Calla),  p.  doz. 

4  0- 

6  0 

Gladiolus    Brencb- 

Roses,    12  blooms. 

leyensis 

3  0 

5  0 

Niphetos 

1  6- 

2  6 

Heather     (while), 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

2  0- 

3  0 

per  bunch 

0  4- 

0  6 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

3  0 

4  0 

Hyacinths,  Roman, 

—  Kai  seri  n  A, 

per  doz.  bchs. 

10  0- 

15  0 

Victoria 

2  0- 

4  0 

Lapageriaalba,  per 

—  C.  iMermet     ... 

3  0- 

4  0 

dozen  blooms 

2  0 

30 

—  Liberty 

3  0- 

4  0 

Lilac    iFrench)    p. 

—  Mme.Chatenay 

2  0- 

3  0 

bunch  

4  0 

5  0 

—  Mrs.   J.   Laing 

2  0- 

4  0 

Liliuin       auratuni 

—  Richmond 

3  0- 

4  0 

per  bunch 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  The  Bride      ... 

4  0- 

5  0 

—  longillorum    ... 

4  0 

6  0 

Spirffia.p.dz.bchs. 

2  0- 

4  0 

—  lane  i  folium 

Statice,  p.  dz.  bchs. 

2  0- 

3  0 

rubrum 

1  6- 

26 

Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

—  album 

2  0- 

2  6 

blooms 

0  3- 

0  4 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

Violets,  per  dozen 

p.  dz.  bunches 

8  0- 

10  0 

buncnes 

2  0- 

3  0 

—  extra  quality  ... 

12  0 

15  0 

—  Parma 

3  0- 

40 

Cut  Foliage,  &c.:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Adiantnm  ciinea- 
tuin,  per  dozen 
bunches  ..     6 

A  spar  ag  us  pin- 
mosus,  long 
trails,  per  doz.     8 

—  — medm.,doz. 
bunches         ...  12 

—  Sprengeri  ...  0 
Berberis,  per  dozen 

bunches.  ...  2 
Crolon  leaves,  per 

buncli 9 

Cycas  leaves,  each  I 
Ferns,    per    dozen 

bunches  (ling- 

lish)      2 

-  (French)  ...  0 
Galax    leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches  2 
Grasses   (hardy), 

dozen  bunches     1 


0-18  0 
9-  1  6 


0-12  0 
0-2  0 


0-3  0 

6-0  9 


0-2  6 
0-3  0 


Hardy    foliage 

(various),    per 

dozen  bunches 

Ivy -leaves,    bronze 

—  long  trails  per 
bundle 

—  short  green, 
per  dz.  bunches 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

Myrtle,  dz.  bchs. 
(Engl  ish), 
small-leaved... 

—  French 

Oak  foliage,  per  dz. 

bunches 
Physalis     Fran- 

chettii,  per  dz, 

bunches 
Smilax,  per  dozen 

trails     

Vine     leaves,    per 

doz.  bunches  .. 


3  0-90 
2  0-26 


16-26 
4  0-50 


4  0-60 
10-16 

12  0-15  0 

6  0-10  0 
6  0-80 
10-16 


Plants  in  Pots,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Ampelopsis  Veit- 
ciiii,per  ilozen 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 
dozen  ... 

—  larger  speci- 
mens     

—  Moseri 

—  larger  

Araiicaria    excelsa, 

per  dozen 

—  large  plants, 
each 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz., 
green    

—  variegated 
Asparagus    pluino- 

sus  nanus,  per 
dozen  

—  Sprengeri 

—  ten  ins  si  mus 
Azaleas,  per  doz. 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

de  Lorraine,  p. 

dozen  ... 
Bouvardias,        per 

dozen  

C  h  rysantheninm>, 

per  doz. 

—  special  plants,. 
Cinerarias,  perdoz. 
Clematis,  per  do/. 
Cocos     Wedd^lli- 

ana,  per  dozen  .. 
Croions,  per  dozen 


s.d.  s.d. 


6  0 

8  0 

4  0 

6  0 

9  0-12  0 
4  0-60 
12  0-18  0 

12  0-30  0 

36 

5  0 

11  0- 
30  0- 

24  0 
42  0 

9  0-15  0 

9  0-12  0 

9  0-12  0 

3a  0-12  0 

12  0 

18  0 

5  0 

8  0 

8  0- 
18  0 
6  0- 
U  0 

12  0 
30  0 
12  0 
9  0 

18  0-80  0 
18  0-30  0 

Cyclamen,  per  doz.    8 
Cy  p  er  u  s    alterni- 
folius,  dozen  ...    4 

—  laxus,  per  doz.    4 
Hracaenas,  perdoz.    9 
lirica    gracilis    ni- 
valis, per  doz,  10 

—  hyemalis  ...  9 
Ericas,small  plants  3 
Euonymus,per  dz,, 

in  pots 3 

—  fioiii  the  ground  3 
Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

per  100 8 

—  in  small  and 
large  GO'S       ...  12 

—  in  48"s,  per 
dozen  ...  ..     4 

—  clioicer  sorts...    8 

—  in  32's,  pec 
dozen 10 

Ficus  elastica,  per 
dozen 8 

—  repens,  per  dz,  6 
Grevilleas,  per  dz.  4 
Isolepis,  per  dozen  4 
Kentia       Belmoie- 

ana,  pec  dozen  15 

—  Fosteriana,  per 
dozen 18 

Latania  borbonica, 
per  dozen       ...  15 

L  i  1  i  u  m  1  o  n  R  i  - 
florum,  per  dz.  19 


.d.  s.d. 
0  12  0 

0-5  0 
0-5  0 
0-24  0 

0-15  0 
0-15  0 
0-5  0 

0-8  0 
0-6  0 

0-12  0 

0-20  0 

0-6  0 
0-12  0 

0-18  0 

0-10  0 
0-8  0 
0-6  0 
0-6  0 

0-21  0 

0-30  0 

0-21  0 

0-24  0 


Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contd.).- 
s.d.  s.d. 


L  i  1  1  u  in    lancifol- 

uim.  per.  doz.  18  0-30  0 
Lily  of  the  Valley, 

per  dozen  ...  18  0-30  0 
Marguerites,  white, 

per  dozen      ...    5  0-80 


s.d.  s.d, 

Poinsettias,  p.  doz.  9  U-18  0 

Selaginella,  p.  doz.  4  0-60 

Solanums,  per  doz.  6  0-10  0" 
Spiraea      japonica, 

per  dozen       ...  6  0-90 

Veronicas,  per  doz.  3  0-60 


Fruit:  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Apples  Newtown 
(U.S.),  per  bar- 
rel          19  0-27  0 

—  (Nova  Scotian), 
per  barrel : 

—  Ribston  Pippin  15  0  16  0 

—  Blenheim  Pip- 
pin           15  0-17  0 

—  King  of  the 
Pippins  -.  15  0-18  0 

—  (English),  per 
bushel : 

—  Peasgootl's 
Nonesuch       ...     4  6-60 

—  Allington  Pip- 
pin              3  6-40 

—  LJramley's  Seed- 
ling             4  0-56 

—  D  u  m  e  I  o  w  '  s 
Seedling  (Wel- 
lington) ..     3  6-50 

—  Lane's    Prince 

Albert  ...         ...     3  0-46 

—  Queen 3  6-46 

—  Warner's  King     4  0-46 

—  BlenheimOrangeS  0-4  6 

—  Lord  Derby  ...     3  6-46 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  J-sieve    5  0-80 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, per  case : 

—  Oregon  ...  U  0-13  0 

—  Californian    ...    9  0-11  6 

—  British  Colum- 
bia           12  018  0 

Avocado  Pears     ...     5  0-10  0 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles         ...    5  6-60 

—  No.  1        „     ...    5  6-60 

—  Extra         „     ...     7  0-80 

—  Giant        „     ...     9  0-U  0 

—  Red  coloured...     4  6-60 

—  Red  Doubles  ..     8  0-10  6 

—  Jimaica    ,,     ...     5  0-56 

—  Loose,  per  dz.  0  6-10 
Custard  Apples  ...  4  0-60 
Gra).e  Fruit,  case  8  0-11  0 
Gra|.>es,  per  lb.  : 

—  Gros  Colman—     0  9-13 

—  English    Ham- 

bros      0  5-10 

—  Alicantes  0  3-10 

—  Muscatof  Alex- 
andria    0  10-  2  € 


s.d.  sd. 
Grapes,  Canon 

Hall,  per  lb....    10-26 

—  Almeria,     per 

barrel  14  0-20  0 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300  ..  12  0-15  0 

—  „         360...  12  0-15  0 

—  (Naples),    case  17  0-25  0 
Limes,  per  case  ...     3  0     — 
Lychees,  per  box...     10-13 
Nuts.  Almonds,  p. 

bag       36  0-40  0 

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt,  ...  30  0-33  0 

—  Barcelona,  bag  32  0-33  0 

—  Cob,  per  lb.  ...    0  3:t  0  4 

—  Cocoa  nil's.  100  10  0-14  0 

—  Walnuts(Frencb), 

per  bag  ...     5  0--  5  6 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro- 
dor),perbag...    8  0-96 

—  (Italian),      per 

bag      16  6-18  0 

Oranges — 

—  (Almeria),  case  14  0-16  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 

case  (176)       ...    9  6-10  6 

—  „      (200)        ...     9  0-10  0 
— ■  Nlandarine, 

Florida,  p.  case  17  0-18  0 

—  Mandarine,  per 

box       ...        ...    0  8-10 

—  Tangerine,  per 

bos       13-16 

Pomegranates,   per 

case      6  6-76 

—  per  box  ...    2  3-26 
Pears  (Californian) : 

—  Doyenne   du 
Cornice,  p.  box  10  0-13  0 

—  Oregon  Winter 

Nelis,  per  case  13  0-15  0 

—  Duchess,     per 

box       8  0-10  6 

—  (French),   Doy- 
enne du  Cornice, 

per  c.-ate         ...     9  0-10  G 

—  Catillacs  (Dutch), 

per  basket      ...     2  0-23 

—  Persimmons, p. 

box  (12)  ...    10    — 

I^ineapples,  each ...     2  0-50 

—  (Natal),  per  dz.    4  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Artichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,      Paris 

Green,    bundle 

—  Sprue,  bundle 
Beans    (French), 

boxes   

Beet  root,  per  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots     (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  unwashed 
Cauliflowers,   tally 
Celeriac,  per  doz. 
Chicory,  per  lb.    .„ 
Cucumbers,  p.  flat, 

2i  to  3  dozen  ... 
Endive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,      for. 

eign,  new,   per 

bundle 
LeeUs,  12  bundles 
Lettuces  (French), 

per  dozen 
Mushrooms, per  lb, 


s.d.  s.d. 


4  0-46 
0  8-0  10 

10-13 
13-20 
3  6-50 

8  0-10  0 

2  9-30 
2  9-30 
16-20 
6  0-12  0 
16-26 
0  3-  0  3i 

5  6-66 
13-19 


12-14 
1  6    — 


0  3-12 
0  10-  1  0 


s  d.s.d. 
Mushrooms, broilers  0  7-0  9 
Miistardand  Cress, 

per  dozen  pun.  10  — 
Onions    (Lisbons), 

per  box            ...  6  6-7  6 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag  3  6-46 

—  picUiing,     per 

bushel 3  0-40 

—  Valencia,     per 

case     6  6-80 

Parsley,  \  sieve  ...  2  0  — 
Potatos    (English), 

per  bag            ...  2  6-46 
Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches  13-16' 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets           ...  16  0-18  0' 

Spinach,  J  sieve  ...  2  6-3  0- 
Stachys    tuberosa, 

per  lb 0  3.i  — 

Tomatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     ...  3  0     — 

—  (English),  s.s...  2  6    — 

—  second  quality  10     — 

—  Tenerifte  ...  10  0-14  0 
Turnips,  bag  ...  2  0-23 
Watercress,  p.  flat  4  0-66 


Remarks. — Large  consignments  of  Onions  have  been  re 
ceived  and  they  are  selling  freely.  Oranges  are  plentiful  and 
cheap.  Mandarines  from  Florida  are  arriving  in  very  hne 
condition.  Lemons  are  a  short  supply.  Large  quantities 
of  Pines  are  realising  satisfactory  prices.  Tomatos  from 
the  Canaries  are  very  poor  in  quality.  The  Grape  trade 
is  quiet.  The  market  is  well  supplied  with  Christm.is  stock. 
Vegetables  are.  generally,  a  little  dearer.  Trade  is  fair. 
E.  H.  R.,  Cjvcnl  GariUn,  IVtulncsUay,  Dectmber  15,  1909. 


Potatos. 


Bedfords  — 

British  Queen 
Epicure 
Up-toDate  ... 
Blachlands  .. 
Dunbars  — 
Maincroi)     ... 
Up-to-Dite  .. 
Llnoolni  — 
Epicure 


percwt. 

s.d.  s.d. 
...  3  0-36 
...  2  9-30 
...  3  0-30 
...  2  6-29 

...  6  9-60 
..  4  6-50 

...  2  9-30 


percwt, 
Llncolns—  s.d.  s.d. 

Sharpens  Express  ..30-33 

Upto-Date 3  3-40 

British  Queen         ...  3  3-39 

Royal  Kidney  ...  2  9-  3  0 

Kents— 

Sharpe's  Express  ...  3  0-  3  G 

Epicure        ...        ...  2  9-30 

May  Queen 3  0-35 

Up  to-Date 3  3-40 


Rkmarks,— Trade  and  prices  are  about  the  sains  as  last 
week.  Edwird  J.  Newborn,  Coveni  GirAen  ani  St.  Ptinctas^ 
D:ccn  ':f  15,  1900. 
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COVENT     GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  wliat  the  Christmas  trade  may 
be,  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  will  be  a  plentiful  supply 
of  all  subjects.  Litiunis  will  be  sure  to  advance  in  value. 
Callas  (Richardias)  are  already  dearer,  but  this  may  be  in 
consequence  of  growers  holding  them  back  until  next  week. 
Christmas  Day  falling  on  Saturday  the  market  will  be 
closed  from  Friday  until  the  following  Tuesday  or  Wednes- 
day. As  growers  will  be  forced  to  clear  their  stocks  on 
Friday,  it  is  probable  that  prices  will  be  low  at  the  close  of 
the  market.  A  large  quantity  of  cut  blooms  is  ordered  in 
advance  at  Christmas.  The  salesmen  endeavour  to  serve 
their  regular  customers  at  ordinary  rates,  but  casual  buyers 
are  made  to  pay  advanced  prices  as  soon  as  the  supply 
appears  short.  Some  of  the  growers  are  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  regular  buyer  wlien  there  is  a  short  supply, 
but  when  I  was  a  salesman  I  found  that  old  customers 
were  ready  to  pay  a  fair  price  when  there  was  an  abund- 
ance, expecting  to  receive  favoured  treatment  when  things 
were  scarcer. 

Pot  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums  will  be  available  over  a  longer  period 
than  usual  this  season.  Comparing  their  prices  with  Ericas 
they  must  be  the  most  profitable  to  cultivate.  Chrysan- 
themums in  48  size  pots  are  worth  from  8s.  to  12s.  per 
dozen,  whilst  Ericas,  which  require  two  years  before  they 
are  marketed,  do  not  far  exceed  these  prices.  Euphorbias 
(Pcinsettias),  are  very  good  this  season.  Those  propagated 
late  from  strong  cuttings  make  the  best  plants  and  retain 
their  foliage  best.  Ericas  (Heaths)  have  been  selling  rather 
better.  lulips  are  very  good,  also  Roman  Hyacinths, 
Azaleas,  Cyclamen,  and  Cinerarias.  Spir^as  are  not  so 
plentiful.  The  successful  market  grower  must  be  ready  to 
supply  the  florist  with  what  he  wants  at  short  notice.  A 
large  London  florist  once  informed  me  that  he  did  not  deal 
with  a  certain  firm  because  he  got  things  cheaply,  but  be- 
cause he  could  always  rely  on  getting  them  promptly.  The 
market  trade  is  very  different  now  lo  what  it  was  when 
florists  used  to  be  up  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  lo 
meet  the  growers  before  they  reached  the  market.  A,  if., 
Covent  G.irden,  December  15,  1909. 


LAW    NOTES. 

GARDENER'S  CLAIM  FOR  COMPENSATION. 

At  the  Epsom  County  Court  on  Friday,  lOth 
inst.,  Henry  Robinson,  gardener,  claimed  com- 
pensation from  his  employer,  Mrs.  Annie  Cun- 
liffe,  Leatherhead,  in  respect  of  being  incapaci- 
tated from  work  owing  to  injury  received  from 
a  horse.  Plaintiff  was  feeding  a  horse  when  the 
animal  kicked  him  in  the  stomach,  and  he  was 
thrown  against  a  hayrick.  On  May  15  the  head 
gardener  handed  him  a  written  week's  notice, 
which  expired  on  May  22.  On  the  previous  day. 
May  21,  he  was  given  a  certificate  from  a  doctor, 
who  certified  that  plaintiff  was,  in  the  doctor's 
opinion,  now  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
kick.  That  certificate  was  dated  May  13.  On 
May  21  plaintiff  was  given  £1  17s.  5d.,  with  a 
document  written  apparently  by  Mrs.  Cunliffe. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  document  were  the  words, 
"  In  lieu  of  all  demands."  That  document  was 
signed  by  plaintiff.  Plaintiff  bore  out  counsel's 
statement. 

His  Honour  found  that  the  present  condition 
of  the  applicant  was  the  result  of  the  accident 
that  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the 
respondent,  that  at  present  he  was  wholly  in- 
capacitated from  work,  and  that  he  was  entitled 
to  an  award  of  12s.  3d.  a  week,  payments  to 
commence  from  April  23. 

ACTION    RESPECTING    A    CYPRIPEDIUM. 

In  the  City  of  London  Court  on  Monday, 
December  13,  before  Judge  Lumley  Smith,  a  case 
was  tried  iu  which  Mr.  J.  Forster  Alcock,  of 
Great  St.  Helen's  and  Northchurch,  Berkham- 
sted,  sued  Mr.  Francis  Wellesley,  of  Westfield, 
Woking,  to  recover  £100  for  breach  of  war- 
ranty. Mr.  Newbolt  appeared  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  Mr.  Crawford  for  the  defendant.  Mr.  Alcock 
purchased  at  a  sale  of  Orchids  belonging  to  Mr. 
Wellesley,  for  80  guineas,  a  plant  named  Cypri- 
pedium  insigne  Francis  Wellesley,  which  was 
stated  to  be  a  great  im.provement  on  C.  insigne 
Harefield  Hall,  but  which  on  flowering,  the  plain- 
tiff stated,  proved  to  be  C.  insigne  Harefield 
Hall.  In  summing  up.  Judge  Lumley  Smith, 
K.C.,  stated  that  all  the  parties  concerned  seemed 
to  have  acted  in  perfect  good  faith.  He  found  for 
the  plaintiff  for  £70  and  costs.  In  another  simi- 
lar action  judgment  was  also  given  for  the  plain- 
tiff. 


ENQUIRY. 

Concerts  in  Ptrci-ic  Parks. — Can  any  reader 
inform  me  upon  what  basis  concert  parties  are 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  giving  performances 
in  public  parks?  What  do  such  parties  usually 
pay  the  parks  department?  Midland  Superin- 
tendent. 

m^  -\^  \|  >-        to 


*,*  TJic  Editors  will  he  glad  to  receive-,  for 
consideration,  large  photographs  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reproduction  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Abies:  W.Edworthy.  The  gouty  growths  on  the 
twigs  of  the  Abies  are  produced  by  the  fungus 
/Ecidium  elatinum.  The  affected  branches 
should  be  removed  and  destroyed.  Chermes 
abietes  produces  a  similar  malformation,  though 
not  to  such  a  marked  extent  as  the  iEcidium. 

Black  Currant  Mite:  H.  E.  II.  Your  sug- 
gestion to  procure  a  fresh  stock  of  trees  is  an 
excellent  one.  The  variety  Boskoop  Giant 
should  be  selected,  as  this  kind  is  not  so  liable 
to  attack  by  the  mite.  In  the  meantime,  pick 
off  and  burn  all  the  infected  buds,  and  next 
March  or  April  dust  the  bushes  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  sulphur,  using  one  part  of  unslaked 
lime  and  two  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  re- 
peating the  application  in  the  middle  of  April 
and  again  in  the  first  week  of  jNtay. 

Commercial  Gardening  :  Manche-'ster.  You 
state  that  as  cemetery  registrar  and  gardener 
you  are  able  to  dispose  of  all  the  bedding 
plants  you  can  raise  annually — about  £80 
worth.  Assuming  that  you  have  reasonable 
anticipation  of  a  market  for  all  you  could  pro- 
duce, you  could  do  much  with  a  capital  of 
£200.  You  could  rent  2  acres  of  land,  as  you 
suggest,  but  if  you  want  a  cottage  and  green- 
houses, it  would  be  wise  to  take  the  land  on  a 
lease  for  7,  14,  or  21  years,  providing  for  a  re- 
newal of  the  lease  at  the  end  of  either  of 
these  periods.  With  the  aid  of  a  few  good 
greenhouses,  about  12  feet  wide  and  of  any  con- 
venient length,  and  a  few  cold  frames,  yuu 
could  raise  large  stocks  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums, 
Lobelias,  Calceolarias.  Fuchsias.  Petunias,  and 
similar  plants  each  year.  You  could  utilise 
some  of  the  houses  during  the  summer  months 
for  growing  Tomatos  and  Cucumbers,  while 
early  and  late-flowering  Chrysanthemums  might 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the  summer 
months.  It  would  be  well  to  study  local  con- 
ditions and  tastes  before  going  in  largely  for 
any  particular  crop.  For  indoor  plants  you 
will  hud  Stove  avd  Greenhouse  Plants,  by  T- 
Baincs,  and  the  Gardener^s  Assistant,  edited 
by  W.  Watson,  useful ;  while  for  outdoor  plants, 
including  fruits  and  vegetables,  you  should 
procure  I'rartjral  Guide  to  Garden  Plants  and 
School,  Cottage,  and  Allotment  Gardening, 
both  by  Joliii  Weathers.  These  books  can  be 
obtained  from  our  publishing  department. 

Correction. — On  p.  403,  col.  2,  "  Sow  "  Thistles 
was  made  by  a  printer's  error  to  read  "  Cow  " 
Thistles. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines:  7?.  A.  In  pruning  your 
vines  (which  you  say  are  old),  remove  alto- 
gether as  many  of  the  old  spurs  as  can  be  dis- 
pensed with,  cutting  back  the  current  year's 
growth  on  the  spurs  retained  to  a  prominent 
bud  or  "eye."  Young  growths  that  have  pushed 
from  the  main  stems  this  year  should  be  pruned 
to  within  one  "  eye  "  of  their  origin.  This  will 
enable  you  next  year  to  cut  clean  away  an  equal 
number  of  old,  unsightly  spurs.  After  the  prun- 
ing has  been  done,  remove  all  the  loose  bark 
from  the  stems,  being  specially  careful  to  leave 
none  about  the  old  spurs,  as  this  is  where  the 
mealy  bug  is  likely  to  conceal  itself.  Thoroughly 
wash  the  vines  with  a  solution  of  soft  soapy 
water  and  petroleum,  using  4  ounces  of  soap 
dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  hot  water,  and  one 
port-wine  glassful  of  the  paraflin.  Keep  the 
mixture  well  stirred  when  applying  it  to  the 
vines.  The  woodwork  and  glass  of  the  vinery 
should  also  be  washed  with  soapy  water  and 
the  brick  and  plaster  work  with  hot  lime- 
\ash.     See  that  every  nook  and  cranny  in  the 


wall  is  filled  with  the  lime-wash,  and  after- 
wards repair  any  bad  joints  in  the  mortar. 
This  done,  smear  the  vines  thoroughly  with  a 
mixture  of  coal-tar  and  clay,  using  one  part  of 
the  former  to  nine  parts  of  the  latter.  The 
clay  should  be  dried  and  powdered  so  that  it 
may  be  passed  through  a  sieve  with  ^-inch 
mesh.  It  may  be  pulverised  in  a  large  flower- 
pot, having  a  lump  of  stiffish  clay  put  into  the 
hole  in  the  bottom,  using  a  5  inch  flower-pot  as 
a  measure.  Pour  in  the  tar  and  work  the  two 
materials  well  together,  afterwards  adding 
sufficient  water  to  give  the  mixture  the  consis- 
tency of  ordinary  paint,  apply  it  to  the  vines 
with  a  stiffish  paint  brush,  working  it  into 
every  crevice  about  the  spurs,  keeping  it 
stirred  meanwhile.  Do  not  syringe  the  vines 
overhead  with  tepid  water,  as  is  usually  done, 
to  induce  them  to  break  into  growth. 
Names  or  Plants  :  H.  N.  Odontoglossuni 
Wilckeanum. — A.  F.  D.  1,  Cestrum  (Habro- 
thamnus)  corymbosum  ;  2,  Aster  diffusus ;  3,  A. 
ericoides  ;  4,  Leycesteria  formosa. — H.  P.  J. 
Selenipedium  (Cypripedium)  Sedenii  and  Ori- 
ganum Dictamnus. — C.  S.  C.  1,  Begonia  sub- 
peltata  nigro  rubra;  2,  Salvia  angustifolia. 

Orange  Trees:  W.  W.  You  may  employ  the 
fumigator  you  mention,  but  be  careful  to  see 
that  the  house  is  not  e.xcessively  damp,  and 
do  not  make  the  fumigation  unnecessarily 
severe. 

Plants  for  Decorative  Purposes  in  Winter  : 
Hortus.  Besides  those  you  mention,  the  fol- 
lowing are  suitable  for  the  purpose  : — Ericas, 
including  E.  hyemalis,  E.  gracilis,  and  its 
variety  nivalis,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Cinerarias 
(which  should  be  started  early  to  flower  in 
December),  Lily  of  the  A'alley  from  retarded 
crowns,  AsLilbes  (Spintas),  Liliums,  including 
L.  longiflorum  and  L.  speciosum,  Tulips, 
Roman  Hyacinths.  Xarci.^sus  Tazetta.  and 
Indian   Azaleas    (Rhododendron    indicum). 

Polygonum  baldschuanicu.m  :  K.  P.  We  are 
not  surprised  ihe  plants  failed  to  flower  the 
first  season  after  planting.  As  they  have  made 
such  satisfactory  growth,  no  doubt  they  will 
bloom  freely  in  the  coming  season,  provided 
the  aspect  is  a  favourable  one. 

Pruning:  -4.  P.  The  manner  in  which  "trees 
should  be  pruned  that  were  planted  last  year  " 
will  depend  partly  on  how  they  were  pruned 
last  season,  and  also  on  what  amount 
and  kind  of  growth  they  have  since  made. 
Assuming  that  they  were  average  young  trees, 
and  that  they  were  pruned  very  lightly  last 
year,  they  should  rtquire  little  or  no  prun- 
mg  this  season.  This  is  because  the  check 
trees  receive  by  transplantation  is  usua,lly 
sufficient  to  keep  them  from  growing  much  in 
the  following  season.  Y'our  second  question 
relates  to  "  older  trees."  If  you  mean  old, 
neglected  trees,  you  will  find  ample  directions 
for  treatment  in  the  articles  recently  pub- 
lished in  these  pages  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Hardy  Fruit  Garden."  So  much  depends  on 
the  class  of  tree  and  the  treatment  it  has  re- 
ceived that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  you  definite 
advice  unless  such  information  is  sent  us.  As 
a  general  rule,  intelligent  pruning  consists  of 
cutting  out  all  shoots  which  cross  each  other, 
any  side-growths  which  are  not  required,  and 
shortening  the  leading  growths  to  12  or  18 
inches,  according  to  the  space  to  be  occupied. 
Some  kinds  flower  on  the  previous  season's 
growth  and  others  on  the  new  wood,  there- 
fore an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  habitats 
is  necessary  before  an  operator  can  prune  with 
a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  the  best  returns. 
If  the  present  growth  is  particularly  strong, 
the  roots  may  need  pruning  rather  than  the 
tops. 

RiCHARDiA  (Call.\)  Leaves  Ixjured  :  ir.  E.  C. 
No  disease  is  present  in  the  plants.  The  in- 
jury is  due  to  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
air. 

Solanum  Leaves  Decaying  :  ir.  S.  See  reply 
to    IF.   E.   G.  on  Richardia. 

Communications  Received.  — A.  J.  C— H.  S.— C.  G. — 

S.  E.— Toogood  &  Sons-G.  F.— H.  H.  W.  P.— Searle  — 
W.  H.~M.  A.  J.— G.  W.— A.  O.— W.-W.  H.  W.— S.  R.— 
W.  B.  H.— Royal  Meteorolnpical  Society -A.  G.— Dr.  F.— 
F.W.P.,California-C.  J.  H.-J.  W.  H.-A.  B.  C.  Surrey 
—J.  Snell— R.  A.— Roserai  de  Bafratelle— G.  BeninKton  — 
W.  Camm— An  Old  Reader— Dr.  K.,  Berlin— A.  Grove  — 
O.  F.  B.— H.S.  T.— F.  D.,  Balurac  les  Bains.  -A.  C.  B. 
— CoL  v.— H.  D.— J.  R.  J.--C.  B.  L.-J.  G.  W.— W.  A.  C. 
—  C.  T.D.— E.  M.— J.  W.— O.  T.-S.  A.— K.M.-W.II.  V, 
— W.  D.-T.  H.— W.  W.  P. -J.  B.  H.  -S.  J.  W. 
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Supplement  to  the  "Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


I'lialosiiiplts  by  G.  l-\<iicit. 


Chinese  Cypripediums  in   their  Native   Habitats. 
(above)  c.  tibeticum  ;  (below)  c.  margaritaceum. 
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ALDENHAM     HOUSE. 

(See  Supplementary  Illustration.) 

ALDENHAM  HOUSE,  the  country  resi- 
dence of  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs,  is 
situated  in  West  Hertfordshire,  nine 
miles  from  St.  Albans  and  five  miles  from 
Watford.  Elstree,  the  nearest  village,  lies  a 
mile  away,  to  the  south.  Looking  at  the 
reposeful  situation  and  the  grand  site  of  the 
mansion,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  that  Hyde 
Park  Corner  is  only  13  miles  off.  There  is 
hut  little  history  to  relate  of  Aldenham 
House.  The  mansion  is  a  massively-built 
hrick  building  in  the  style  of  Queen  Anne.  It 
was  probably  constructed  at  about  the  year 
1550.  In  1614,  with  Thomas  Sutton's  daugh- 
ter and  heir,  it  passed  to  her  husband,  Henry 
Coghill,  in  whose  family  it  remained  until 
1734,  when  it  passed  to  Robert  Hucks,  who 
liad  married  a  relative  of  anotlier  Henry  Cog- 
hill,  and  remained  in  the  Hucks'.s  family  until 
1814.  After  this  time  the  estate  descended 
through  a  Miss  Noyes,  a  relative,  thence  to 
tile  Gibbs  family  through  the  marriage  of 
Antony  Gibbs  (grandfather  of  the  first  Lord 
Aldenham)  with  Dorothea  Hucks. 

Aldenham  is  especially  noted  for  its  exten- 
sive collection  of  trees  and  sluiibs  and  high- 


class  vegetables.  The  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs  pos- 
sesses a  wonderful  knowledge  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  not  only  a  knowledge  of  their  nomen- 
clature, but  of  their  requirements  from  a  cul- 
tural point  of  view. 

During  the -last  27  years  many  extensive 
alterations  have  been  carried  out  in  the  gar- 
dens. The  late  Lord  Aldenham,  whose 
death  occurred  in  1908,  was  passionately 
attached  to  his  home.  He  devoted  much  of 
his  great  wealth  to  improving  the  garden. 
The  designs,  prepared  by  his  son,  the 
present  resident,  were  ably  carried  out  by 
Mr.  E.  Beckett,  who  has  been  gardener  at 
Aldenham  for  many  years.  So  vast  has  been 
the  increase  in  the  garden  that  the  pleasure 
grounds  now  occupy  200  acres,  and  even 
that  apparently  large  area  is  becoming 
crowded,  so  many  trees  and  shrubs  have  been 
added  of  late.  A  note'.vorthy  addition  is  the 
extensive  collection  of  Chinese  plants,  intro- 
duced through  the  agency  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wilson.  The  approach  to  the  mansion  is 
through  a  double  avenue  of  Chestnuts,  which 
extends  for  a  mile  along  the  carriage  drive, 
over  a  handsome  bridge  of  stone,  which  spans 
a  portion  of  a  ten-acre  lake,  on  whose 
banks  are  huge  clumps  of  golden  Elder, 
golden  and  red-barked  Willows,  Astilbes, 
Snowberries,  and  Berberis,  some  of  which  are 
effective  at  every  season  of  the  year.  A 
magnificent  avenue  of  Elms  on  grass  serves 
as  an  approach  to  the  house  from  the  north- 
west. A  quarter  of  a  mile  west  from  this 
avenue  is  another  of  Turkey  Oaks,  probably 
20  years  old,  and  growing  most  luxuriantly. 
Although  this  avenue  appears  to  join  on  to 
that  made  by  the  Elms,  the  public  road  from 
Elstree  to  Watford  runs  between,  but  the 
grounds  are  so  arranged  that  even  pedestrians 
are  not  seen  from  the  Elm  avenue. 

The  shrubberies  form  the  most  charming 
feature  of  the  garden,  many  acres  being 
planted  with  the  choicest  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  clumps  vary  in  size  and  form,  but  all  are 
surrounded  by  grass ;  many  of  the  clumps 
cover  an  acre  or  more.  In  tlie  formation  of 
these  clumps  care  has  been  exercised  to  secure 
such  graceful  curves  and  easy  slopes  as  are 
most  in  keeping  with  the  immediate  surround- 
ings. The  individuality  of  each  subject  has 
been  preserved,  and  there  is  no  confused 
planting  or  overcrowding. 

The  general  scheme  of  planting  is  a  mixture 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  subjects.  Pillar 
plants  are  effectively  employed  in  such  sub- 
jects as  golden  Ivies,  coloured  vines,  Sweet 
Briars,  Clematis,  Polygonum  baldschuanicum, 
which  tend  to  relieve  the  surroundings  by 
patches  of  colour — flower  or  foliage.  A  care- 
ful system  of  pruning  is  practised,  and  the 
results  are  shapely  specimens,  even  if  small, 
and  those  of  a  flowering  character  give  their 
full  share  of  blossom.  As  to  variety,  it  is 
almost  endless,  including  such  choice  plants  as 
Symphoricarpus  mollis,  Sassafras  officinalis, 
Larix  Lyallii,  Salix  lanata,  Juniperus  pachy- 
phlroca.  Hydrangea  arborescens  grandiflora, 
Colutea  persica,  -iisculus  ehinensis,  and  the 
very  rare  2E.  Bushii ;  Ilex  pedunculosa. 
Magnolia  hypoleuca,  Cotoneaster  adpressa. 
Ononis  arragonensis,  and  Fagus  antarctica  uli- 
giucsa.  others,  not  quite  so  rare,  are 
Shepherdia  canadensis  (a  fine  specimen),  an 
extraordinarily  fine  plant  of  Hamamelis 
mollis,  Saiix  gracilistyla,  Aristotelia  Macqui, 
Castanop.5is  chrysopbylla,  Davidia  involucrata. 


Ribes  Lobbii,  Berberis  Knigbtii,  Prunus 
Mume,  and  a  charming  plant  of  Ilex  Aqui- 
folium  "  Golden  King." 

Of  the  more  common  yet  distinctly  desir- 
able shrubs  and  trees  are  the  following : — 
Lespedeza  cystobotrya,  a  new  Japanese  form, 
rosy  purple  ;  the  creamy-white  inflorescence  cf 
Sambucus  canadensis,  with  red  stems ;  Quer- 
cus  nigra,  with  thick,  leathery  leaves,  W'hich 
are  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  gold  be- 
neath ;  Disanthus  cercidifolia,  a  tree  like  the 
Judas  tree  in  growth,  with  crimson  and  gold 
colouring ;  Cytisus  sessilifolius,  with  small, 
deep-green  leaves,  and  a  mass  of  bright  golden 
blossoms,  as  many  as  100  on  each  spike ; 
Cydonia  sinensis,  a  huge  Quince,  very  bright 
in  the  autumn ;  Rhamnus  alaternus  variega- 
tus  and  Fraxinus  dimorpha  var.  dumosa,  the 
small-leaved  Ash,  with  silvery  stems,  most 
peculiar,  in  the  opposite  growths  of  leaves  and 
branches  ;  Berberis  virescens,  which  starts  into 
growth  with  a  rich  purple  hue  and  dies  off  rich 
crimson ;  B.  concinnum,  a  most  desirable 
plant,  producing  its  rich,  coral-red  fruit 
freely ;  B.  diaphana,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
anj'  collection,  no  matter  how  small,  for 
its  red  stems  and  yellow  flowers;  Rhus 
typhina ;  R.  Osbeckii ;  Peraphyllum  ramosissi- 
mum,  with  its  rosy-white,  early-summer 
Apple-blossom-like  flowers;  and  Fuchsia  coral- 
lina. 

The  Lavender-like  purple  spikelets  of 
Perowskia  atriplicifolia,  with  its  silver  leases, 
are  exceedingly  attractive ;  Mallotus  japoni- 
cus,  with  its  Paulownia-like  leaves,  and  the 
variegated  Bramble  in  front,  all  add  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  collection.  A  very  handsome 
specimen  is  Pittosporum  eugcnioides,  fully 
11  feet  high  and  as  mui-h  as  9  feet  in  dia- 
meter. One  of  the  richest  of  crimson-flower- 
ing trees  is  Amygdalus  magnifica.  But  I 
could  go  on  almost  indefinitely  naming  rare 
trees  and  shrubs  at  Aldenham!  For  are  there 
not  upwards  of  100  species  and  varieties  of 
Oaks  alone,  including  many  forms  of  Q. 
Cerris  ?  Of  Berberis,  in  addition  to  those 
already  named,  there  are  30  varieties,  includ- 
ing Fendlerii,  Fremontii,  pruniosa,  nepaleu- 
sis,  congestiflora,  and  empetrifolia. 

A  wonderful  collection  of  Ash,  includes 
many  of  the  Japanese  species.  Of  Pyrus 
there  are  many  desirable  sorts,  which  add 
their  quota  of  interest  to  the  garden  during 
their  season  of  blossom  or  fruit.  Loniceras 
number  some  25  species.  Pendulous  trees  are 
much  appreciated ;  Tilia  petiolaris  is  a  fine 
specimen.  Morns  alba,  Beeches,  and  Ash  are 
a  few  of  the  more  noteworthy. 

Mention  shoidd  be  made  of  the  many  un- 
common subjects  treated  as  \o\v  wall  clin:bers 
on  the  pillars  of  the  handsome  balustrade  in 
terra  cotta,  extending  parallel  for  some  six 
hundred  yards  to  a  broad  gravel  path  on  the 
east  and  southern  side  of  the  mansion,  and 
dividing  the  grounds  from  the  park.  Colletia 
cruciata,  Hydrangea  quercifolia,  Berchemia 
racemosa  variegata,  Othera  japcnica,  Meiii- 
spermum  canadense,  Escallonia  macrantha 
Ingramii,  Cotoneaster  angustifolia,  Olearia 
macrodonta,  Griselinia  littoralis,  and  Rhus 
Toxicodendroli,  with  its  brilliantly-coloured 
crimson  leaves.    Eiliiiii  Hlolijiicuor. 

(To  be  conlinurd.) 
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NOTICES    OF     BOOKS. 


•  The  Flowers  of  Madeira. 

The  island  of  Madeira,  situated  off  the  north 
west  coast  of  Africa,  is  about  a  ten  days'  sail  from 
England.  It  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  but,  instead  of  being  largely  meadow- 
land,  Madeira  is  a  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  height  of  over 
6,000  feet.  There  are  valleys  and  ravines,  through 
which  streams  and  rivulets  in  plenty  run,  water- 
ing the  soil  as  they  go,  and,  as  the  climatic  con- 
ditions are  subtropical,  the  mean  temperature 
for  the  year  at  Funchal  being  about  70°,  the 
island  is  very  fertile.  When  the  Portuguese 
found  it  about  500  years  ago,  the  island 
was  covered  with  trees,  and,  to  get  a  clearing, 
tho  first  settlers  set  fire  to  the  forest,  which  is 
said  to  have  burnt  for  seven  years.  Trees, 
chiefly  Chestnuts  and  Pines,  are  still  abun- 
dant on  the  highlands,  but  a  large  part  of 
the  island  is  now  cultivated.  Sugar  being  the 
principal  industry,  Vines,  Bananas,  Lemons, 
Citrons,  Cherimoya,  Guava,  and  other  fruits 
being  also  largely  grown.  Madeira  wine  is,  of 
course,  well  known.  The  great  charm  of  the 
island  is  the  wonderful  variety  of  introduced 
plants,  which  occur  not  only  in  the  gardens,  but 
wild  in  all  kinds  of  positions.  A  walk  along  the 
steep  roads  and  lanes  which  start  from  Funchal 
and  wind  up  the  mountain  is,  to  anyone  ac- 
quainted with  plants,  truly  delightful.  It  is  so 
at  most  times  of  the  year,  but  the  best  months, 
for  flowers  are  March,  April,  and  May.  Even 
in  December  there  is  a  great  display  of  bloom ; 
Poinsettias,  Bougainvilleas,  Erythrinas,  Big- 
nonias,  Allamandas,  P<vSsifloras,  Roses,  to  men- 
tioi^  some  of  the  most  familiar,  take  the  place 
there  of  Thorn  and  Ivy  and  Bramble  here. 

The  gardens  are  not  of  the  kind  we  make. 
There  it  is  not  possible  to  have  stretches  of  lawn 
and  well-kept  borders.  The  plants  make  the 
garden,  growing  in  semi-wild  fashion,  to  be 
pushed  out  of  the  way  if  they  intrude  too  much, 
and  never  failing  to  yield  a  wealth  of  bloom. 
Probably  most  of  the  plants  have  been  introduced 
at  some  time  or  other  by  residents  of  British 
nationality  in  the  island,  which  has  for  centuries 
been  the  resort  of  invalids  on  account  of  the 
mildness  and  uniformity  of  its  climate,  and  the 

"*  The  Flowers  and  Gardens  of  Madeira,  by  Ellen  and 
Florence  du  Cane.  (London  :  Adaui  and  Cbarles  Black.) 
Price  7s.  6d.  net- 


Englishman  delights  in  flowers.  The  Portuguese, 
to  whom  the  island  belongs,  are  not  keen  gar- 
deners. The  best  of  the  houses  in  Madeira  are 
— and  have  been  for  many  years — in  the  occu- 
pancy of  Britishers. 

A  list  of  the  beautiful,  exotic  plants  now  estab- 


ria,  Almond,  and  Cape  Aloes.  In  addition  to  the 
introduced  plants,  there  are  many  among  the 
natives  that  have  claims  to  the  gardener's  atten- 
tion, such  as  Clethra  arborea,  Ranunculus  cortu- 
stefolius,  Statice,  Echium,  Cineraria,  Orchis 
foliosa,   the  Dragon  Tree,   and  numerous  Ferns. 


{Photograph  by  H,  F.  Macmillan, 

Fig.  i88. — the  snake  gourd  (trichosanthes  anguina). 


lished  in  Madeira,  cultivated  and  wild,  would  be 
of  astonishing  dimensions.  Here  are  a  few : — 
Jacaranda,  Duranta,  Stephanoti*,  Poinciana, 
Solandra,  Weigandia,  Brunfelsia,  Rosa  gigantea, 
Lonicera  Hildebrandtiana,  Azalea  indica,  Rom- 
neya,  Hibiscua,  Palms,  Strelitzia,  Musa,  Strep- 
tosolen,    Amaryllis,    Belladonna,    D-tura,    Wista- 
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Fig.  187. — VIEW  in  the  royal  botanical  gardens,  peradeniya. 


Messrs.  Black  were  well  advised  to  add  to  their 
series  of  Beautiful  Books  this  volume  by  the 
Misses  du  Cane.  The  illustrations  are  charming 
works  of  art,  remarkable  for  their  beauty  of  com- 
position, clever  drawing,  and  effective  coloration. 
Every  picture  is  a  pleasing  study  of  plants,  either 
as  seen  in  a  garden,  by  the  roadside,  or  in  a  sea 
view  The  letterpress,  by  Miss  Florence  du  Cane, 
is  as  clever  as  are  the  pictures.  A  short  chapter 
accompanies  each  picture,  giving  particulars 
sufficient  to  enable  one  to  realise  the  whole, 
of  which  the  picture  sliows  only  a  part.  The 
criticisms  are  honest  and  to  the  point,  dis- 
playing an  orthodox  feeling  for  plants  and  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  art  of  gardening. 

Whilst  the  gardens  and  cultivated  plants  are 
interesting  features  of  the  island,  the  scenery 
and  natural  vegetation  are  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  No  other  island  of  its  size  has 
such  variety  of  scenery,  and  the  flora  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  of  endemic  species  it  con- 
tains, or,  rather,  contained ;  for,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  many  of  the  plants  peculiar 
to  the  island  have  perished  through  the  opera- 
tions of  the  cultivator,  or  have  been  elbowed  out 
by  vigorous  aliens.  Clethra  arborea  (the  Lily  of 
the  Valley  tree),  peculiar  to  Madeira,  forms  a 
large  tree,  as  also  does  the  Portugal  Laurel. 
The  palm  for  flowering  trees  is  given  by  Miss 
du  Cane  to  Jacaranda  mimosEefolia.  from  Brazil. 
There  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  this  species  in  the 
book,  showing  a  tree  about  40  feet  high,  shaped 
like  an  Oak.  It  l.v.-s  its  leaves  in  winter,  and  in 
May  it  bursts  into  a  cloud  of  blue  blossoms.  It 
is  common  in  Funchal,  where  it  is  known  as  the 
Blue  Tree.  Most  people,  however,  give  pride  of 
place  to  the  BougainviUea,  which,  in  Madeira,  is 
evervvvhere.  and  when  in  flower  really  seems 
to  paint  the  whole  island  magenta-red.    W,  W, 
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CEYLON. 

nOYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 
The  illustration,  fig.  187,  shows  the  entrance 
to  the  Orchid  collection  in  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Peradeniya,  and  is  typical  of  the  vege- 
tation in  these  'gardens.  Needless  to  say,  the 
Orchids  here  are  not  grown  under  a  glass  roof 
and  in  artificial  heat,  as  in  cooler  climes.  In- 
stead, however,  a  structure  with  screened  sides, 
on  which  climbing  plants  are  trained,  and  a  roof 
consisting  of  a  framework  covered  with  coir  net- 
ting, provides  the  requisite  conditions  for  the 
plants.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  suitable 
trees  are  at  hand  these  invariably  form  the  best 
"  ground  "  for  epiphytic  Orchids. 


bare  stem  and  branches  by  short,  slender  stalks; 
dangling  in  the  air,  they  readily  give  the  im- 
pression of  a  chandler's  shop  (see  fig.  189).  This 
impression  is  intensified  as  night  falls  and  the 
inmierous  fireflies  move  among  the  fruits.  It  is 
not,  perhaps,  surprising  that  the  inexperienced 
traveller  should  not  infrequently  be  informed 
tiiat  the  fireflies  perform  the  duty  of  lighting  up 
these  "  candles  "  when  required  by  the  denizens 
of  the  jungle.  The  fruits  are  fleshy  and  juicyj 
and  have  a  peculiar  Apple-like  odour.  They  are 
eaten  by  certain  tribes  and  also  by  cattle.  The 
tree  belongs  to  the  Natural  Order  Bignoniaceae. 

"  Hen-and-Chicken  "  Pineapple. 
This  peculiar  variety  of  Ananassa  {see  fig.  190) 


Fig.  i8y. — tiif.  candle  tree  (parmentiera  cereifera). 


The  Candle  Tree. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  trees  of  the  Tropics 
is  undoubtedly  the  Candle  Tree  (Parmentiera 
cereifera),  native  of  Panama.  It  grows  30  to 
40  feet  high,  and  produces  from  its  stem  and 
older  branches  a  profusion  of  almost  sessile  cam- 
panulate  flowers;  these  are  followed  by  yellow- 
ish, cylindrical,  smooth  points,  12  to  18  inches 
long,  which  appear  exactly  like  wax  candles,  as 
the  botanical  name  implies.  So  close  is  this  re- 
semblance, that  travellers,  seeing  the  tree  in 
fruit  for  the  first  time,  are  liable  to  be  tem- 
porarily puzzled  as  to  whether  the  candles  of 
shops  are  made  in  factories  or  grown  on  trees  ! 
The   candle-like    fruits   are   suspended    from    the 


has  of  late  become  common  in  native  gardens  at 
low  elevations  in  Ceylon.  Though  grown  for  its 
fruit,  the  latter  can  only  be  described  as  of 
second-rate  quality,  being  rather  pithy  and  in- 
sipid. The  two  striking  peculiarities  of  the 
variety  are  that  the  fruit  docs  not  bear  the 
usual  characteristic  crown  of  small  leaves,  but  a 
growth  resembling  a  cock's  comb  instead,  and 
its  habit  of  producing  a  number  (usually  from 
seven  to  ten)  miniature  growths  at  its  base. 

The  Sn.\ke  Gourd. 
The  "  Snake    Gourd  "  (Trichosanthes  anguina) 
is   so   called   on    account   of   its   long,    snake-like 
fruits.     It  is  a  native  of  India,  and  is  commonly 


grown  in  native  gardens  as  a  vegetable.  In  the 
illustration,  fig.  188,  a  tall  Tamil  man  is  seen 
standing  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  fruits,  which 
is  nearly  as  long  as  himself.  The  plant  grows 
with  rapidity,  and  produces  an  abundance  of 
peculiar  fruits  which  reach  usually  a  length  of 
4  to  5  feet.  They  are  esteemed  by  the  natives  as 
a  vegetable  for  curries,  a  portion  of  one  fruit  only 
being  used  for  each  meal.     Hugh  F.  Macmillan. 


NEW  OR  NOTEWORTHY 
PLANTS. 


CALLISTA  V.  DENDROBIUM. 
I  AM  sorry  that  my  short  note  about  Callista 
amabilis  (see  p.  354)  seems  to  be  misunderstood 
in  more  than  one  respect.  Mr.  O'Brien,  in  sup- 
port of  his  contention  (p.  393),  quotes  the  ruling 
of  the  recent  Vienna  Botanical  Congress,  with 
which  I  am  well  acquainted.  I  never  dreamed 
of  returning  to  Dr.  0.  Kunze's  nomenclature, 
but  as  I  recorded  the  plant  after  it  had  more  than 
a  century's  oblivion  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
mention  its  interesting  history  in  botanical 
literature  from  the  time  of  Swartz  to  Kunze.     I 


Fig   igo. — "hen  and  chicken  '  fineafple. 

have  not  even  quoted  Dr.  Kunze's  name  in 
my  Monograph.  At  the  same  time  I  believe  it 
is  necessary  to  convince  his  followers  that  their 
master  wa^  wrong  in  this  as  in  many  other 
matters.  For  this  reason  I  have  treated  that 
part  of  the  question  a  little  more  fully  than  it 
really  deserved.  Now  this  part  is  inseparable 
from  the  second :  is  Loureiro's  plant  in  the 
British  Museum  a  Dendrobium  or  is  it  a  Callista? 
All  I  can  say  for  the  moment,  after  ten  years' 
study  of  the  vast  genus  Dendrobium,  is  that  the 
plant  is  not  a  Dendrobium  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  the  author  of  the  genus,  nor  in  the  sense 
of  the  term  as  used  in  Bentham  and  Hooker's 
Gfnei'a  Plantaruin.  Although  the  plant  may 
be  similar  in  its  growth  and  habit  t-o  a  Den- 
drobium, there  are  peculiarities  both  in  the  lip 
and  side  petals  of  the  flower  wliich  separate  the 
plant  absolutely  from  the  genus.  It  is  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  this  very  intricate 
matter  now,  and  I  propose  that  further  discus- 
rnon  be  withliold  until  the  Monograph  now  in  the 
press  is  published.  The  genus  is  so  polymor- 
phous that  without  a  clear  definition  as  to  what 
section  or  subgenus  a  plant  belongs,  the  declara- 
tion of  its  being  a  Dendrobium  says  practically 
nothing.     F.  Krdnzliji,  Berlin. 
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THE  ALPINE   GARDEN. 


SOME  GOOD  AUTUMN-FLOWERING 
CROCUSES. 
The  Crocuses  enumerated  below  are  given  in 
the  order  in  which  they  have  flowered.  Crocus 
speciosus  is  an  all-important  kind  among  first 
earlies.  The  type  is  well  known,  but  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  C.  s.  Aitchisonii,  which 
is  later  in  flowering,  and  whose  petals 
reveal  the  lovely  colouring  of  Iris  stylosa 
on  their  inner  surfaces,  is  less  frequently 
seen.  C.  nudiflorus  is  also  an  early-flowering 
species,  and  its  bold  and  handsome  flowers  ren- 
der it  a  conspicuous  object.  Its  period  of  flower- 
ing is  not  greatly  removed  from  that  of  C. 
speciosus,  but  permanently-planted  corms  are 
usually  a  little  later  to  flower.  C.  zonatus  has 
long,  pointed  flower-buds,  its  mauve-lilac  colour 
and  finely-pencilled  petals  having  at  their  bases 
a  coloured  zone  of  rich  yellow.  C.  medius  is  a 
showy,  free-flowering  species.  Its  first  flowers 
were  spoiled  during  the  wet  and  frosts  of  late 
October,  but  the  sunny  weather  on  two  or  three 
occasions  in  the  first  week  of  November  favoured 
the  secondary  flowers,  which  afforded  a  rich  dis- 
play. One  must  see  this  glorious  species  in  the 
sunlight  to  realise  to  the  full  the  richness  of  its 
purplish-violet  cups,  or  to  get  a  proper  glimpse 
of  the  mahogany-red  colour  of  its  plume-topp  ed 
stigmata.  It  deserves  to  be  extensively  grown 
for  its  freeness  of  flowering.  On  a  sunny  ledge 
in  the  rock-garden  a  group  of  Cr-x;us  medius 
would  constitute  a  rare  feature  in  early  Novem- 
ber, when  so  few  plants  are  in  flower  ;  grown  in 
pots  or  pans  in  a  cold  house,  it  would  also  prov© 
a  great  attraction.  With  me  it  is  one  of  the  very 
best  and  most  reliable  of  the  autumn-flowering 
kinds.  C.  ochroleucus  is  a  dainty-looking, 
white-flowered  kind,  whose  pointed  petals  are 
coloured  a  golden  yellow  at  their  bases.  It  is 
smaller  and  less  vigorous  generally  than  any  of 
the  above-named,  but  it  is  a  pretty  little  plant, 
and  merits  more  extensive  cultivation.  It  does 
not  compare  in  point  of  size  or  beauty  with  the 
lovely  white-flowered  C.  marathonisius  (C.  Boryi), 
which  is  the  best  of  the  white-flowered,  autumn- 
blooming  Crocuses.  Unfortunately,  C.^  mara- 
thonisius has  not  proved  satisfactory  -with  me. 
E.  H .  Jenilnx. 


APPLES  AT  THE  WOBURN  FRUIT  FARM. 

For  some  years  past  annual  exhibitions  of 
Apples  have  been  held  at  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford's Experimental  Fruit  Farm.  A  fortnight 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure,  in  response  to  an  invi- 
tation by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  of  re- 
presenting the  Gardener.'^'  Chronicle  at  on-e  of 
these  shows.  It  was  held  in  a  large  pavilion  on 
the  farm,  the  central  hall  of  which  was  filled 
with  specimen  fruits  representing  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties. 

Before  saying  anything  further  about  the 
Apples,  I  should  remark  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt made  to  grow  what  may  be  termed  show- 
fruit,  either  by  the  aid  of  warmth  and  shelter 
from  walls,  by  thinning  the  fruit,  or  by  extra 
feeding.  The  Apples  seen  represented  the  pro- 
duce of  orchard  fruit  trees,  grown  under  various 
conditions.  The  object  in  view  is  to  demonstrate 
to  the  fruit  farmers  and  gardeners  of  the  county, 
by  scientific  and  practical  tests,  the  most  eco- 
nomical and  successful  methods  of  Apple  culture. 

The  experiments  have  been  carried  on  for  15 
years,  and  the  results  have  been  published 
in  the  reports  issued  periodically  from  this 
farm  by  Mr.  Spencer  Pickering.  In  these 
reports  we  are  told  that  unpruned  trees  (trees 
which  have  never  been  treated  with  the  knife 
during  the  15  years  of  their  life)  are  larger, 
healthier,  and  bear  better  crops  of  fruit  than 
those  which  have  be«n  annually  pruned  for  the 
same  length  of  time.  We  are  also  told  that 
trees  in  untrenched  and  unmanured  land  pro- 
duce better  fruit,  and  more  of  it,  than  do  those 
on  land  which  has  been  trenched  and  specially 
prepared  for  planting  at  a  great  cost.  I  make 
no  comments  on  these  statements.  I  can  only 
bear  witness  to  what  I  saw.  I  saw  the  trees 
and  I  saw  the  fruit,  and  both  bear  out  the  truth 
of  the  above  report     I  took  the  liberty  to  sug- 


gest to  Mr.  Pickering  that  the  Fruit  Committee 
of  the  R.H.S.  should  be  invited  to  inspect  the 
farm  next  autumn.  This  would  give  him  a  rare 
opportunity  of  trying  to  convert  some  of  those 
who  most  persistently  reject  the  conclusions 
which  he  has  reached. 

The  exhibition  of  Apples  was  arranged  on  a 
large  centre  table  and  on  side  stages  by  Mr. 
Nield,  the  manager,  large  pyramids  of  the  most 
attractive  fruit  as  to  size  and  colour  being  raised 
in  the  centre,  ends,  and  corners  of  the  table. 
The  body  of  the  table  was  filled  with  raised 
dishes  of  other  choice  varieties.  The  sides  were 
arranged  in  the  same  pleasing  way,  the  whole 
show  presenting  a  surprisingly  good  exhibition 
of  Apples  of  excellent  quality,  generally  of  high 
colour,  and  certainly  of  fair  to  over-average  size 
for   orchard    fruit. 

I  noticed  the  following  as  being  amongst  the 
best  samples: — Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Gascoyne's 
Scarlet  Seedling,  Bramley's  Seedling  (very  high 
colour).  Cox's  Pomona,  Golden  Spire,  Gos- 
patrick,  Newton  Wonder,  Egremont  Russet, 
Beauty  of  Kent,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Northern 
Greening,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Maggie  Grieve, 
Wealthy  (very  fine).  Lord  Derby.  Warner's  King, 
Mannington  Pearmain,  Allen's  Everlasting,  Tom 
Putt,  Hamblin's  Seedling,  AUensbank  (a  splen- 
did cooking  Apple  of  large  size,  the  tree  being 
of  extraordinary  erect  habit  of  growth).  Scarlet 
Nonpareil.  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Baxter's  Pearmain 
and  American  Mother.  A  Conventional  Fruit- 
grower. 

The  Week's  Work. 


THE    ORCHID    HOUSES. 

By  W,  H.  White,  Orchid  Grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  Burford,  Surrey. 

Miltonia. — Plants  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  are 
gi'owing  fast,  and,  occasionally,  some  of  the 
leaves  clasp  each  other  so  firmly  as  to  become 
wrinkled.  When  this  is  observed,  the  leaves 
should  be  liberated  by  passing  a  thin,  smooth 
piece  of  wood  between  them.  Only  very  moderate 
supplies  of  water  are  needed  until  the  flower- 
spikes  appear  in  the  spring.  The  black  spot 
which  is  apt  to  appear  on  the  tips  of  the  leaves 
is  often  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  house  being 
deficient,  especially  if,  at  the  time,  the  at- 
mosphere is  damp.  It  is  also  caused  by  too  fre- 
quently damping  between  the  pots,  particularly 
if  the  plants  are  standing  upon  some  moisture- 
holding  material,  such  as  fine  coal  or  shingle. 
]\I.  vexillaria  is  a  shallow-rooting  plant. 
]\Iost  ot  the  roots  ramble  about  the  surface 
of  the  compost,  and  woodlice  are  very  fond  of 
them.  These  latter  should  be  trapped  and  de- 
stroyed. ]\L  Roezlii  thrives  better  in  the  same 
house  with  M.  vexillaria  than  in  a  warmer  tem- 
perature, but  it  requires  a  denser  shade. 
Should  any  plants  of  M.  Roezlii  need  repotting, 
it  may  be  done  when  new  roots  are  seen  to  be 
pushing  out  at  the  base  of  the  young  growths. 
This  species  thrives  well  in  the  new  Orchid  com- 
post. It  is  a  compact-rooting  plant,  and  should 
not  be  over-potted.  The  roots  tend  to  collect  to- 
gether around  the  inside  of  the  pot,  in  which 
state  the  plants  will  take  plenty  of  water. 
M.  Phalfenopsis,  being  at  rest,  should  be 
given  a  light  position  in  the  Mexican  house ; 
the  plant  will  require  but  very  little  water  until 
growth  recommences.  ]\[.  Phalipnopsis  is  seldom 
seen  in  good  health,  but  this  is  owing  more  often 
than  not  to  the  foliage  being  attacked  by  a  small 
species  of  red  spider.  To  remedy  this,  the  leaves 
should  be  sponged  with  some  weak  insecticide  or 
soft  soapy  water  at  least  once  a  month. 

PohjHnchya. — Among  small-flowering  Orchids, 
many  of  the  Polystachyas  are  pretty  and  interest- 
ing, one  peculiarity  being  that,  invariably,  the 
flowers  are  inverted.  At  the  present  time  the 
following  are  in  bloom: — P.  grandiflora,  P. 
Laurentii;  P.  luteola,  P.  Buchananiana,  P. 
odorata,  and  P.  pubescens.  These  and  other 
species,  as  P.  Ottoniana,  P.  laxiflora,  P.  zam- 
besiaca,  P.  Haroldiana,  and  P.  flexuosa,  thrive 
and  bloom  freely  in  the  new  Orchid  compost;  a 
light,  moist  position  in  the  warmest  house  is 
the  best  place  for  them. 

Mexican  Odotifoglossvms. — Plants  of  Odonto- 
glossum   Reichenheimii,   0.   Iseve,   and  0.   citros- 


mum  will,  by  this  time,  have  completed  their 
growths.  They  require  a  long  and  decided  rest. 
Therefore,  as  each  pseudo-bulb  becomes  fully 
made  up,  gradually  diminish  the  quantity  of  water 
at  the  root,  and  in  a  few  weeks'  time  watering 
may  be  discontinued.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
wat«r  at  the  root,  the  bulbs  will  shrivel ;  but 
shrivelling  does  not  affect  the  well-being  of  the 
plants,  unless  it  is  excessive,  for  when  the  growing 
season  commences,  if  the  plants  receive  a  good 
supply  of  water,  and  are  placed  in  a  moist  at- 
mosphere, the  bulbs  readily  plump  to  their  nor- 
mal condition.  The  best  position  for  these  plants 
\\hile  at  rest  is  near  the  roof  of  the  Mexican 
house.  The  rare  0.  Londesboroughianum,  being 
now  at  rest,  should  be  in  a  similar  position  ;  if 
kept  at  all  moist  at  the  root,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
will  certainly  decay.  O.  Insleyi  splendens  grows 
veil  on  a  dry  shelf  in  the  cool  house,  and  should 
now  be  sending  up  its  flowers.  It  is  a  plant  well 
worthy  of  being  freely  grown,  as  it  lasts  long  in 
flower,  and  the  blooms  are  very  showy  and  at- 
tractive. After  the  blooms  fade,  keep  the  plant 
on  the  dry  side  until  new  growth  commences. 

Calanthes. — Many  of  the  deciduous  Calanthes 
of  the  vestita  and  Veitchii  sections  will  now  be 
passing  out  of  bloom.  As  these  plants  require  a 
thorough  rest,  they  should  be  placed  on  a  dry 
shelf,  close  to  the  roof  of  the  warmest  house, 
where  the  light  will  help  to  mature  the  bulbs. 
Water  must  be  entirely  withheld  till  after  the 
repotting  of  the  plants  in  the  spring.  Before  re- 
moving them  to  their  resting  quarters,  cleanse 
every  pseudo-bulb  from  the  white  and  brown 
scale  which  commonly  infests  them.  Such  late- 
flowering  hybrids  as  C.  Wm.  Murray  and  C. 
Bryan  are  now  at  their  best,  and  those  of  tho 
C.  Regnieri  section,  as  C.  Regnieri,  C.  Sanderi- 
ana,  and  C.  Stevensii,  will  soon  be  opening  their 
flowers,  which  will  last  well  into  the  spring 
months.  These  varieties  help  greatly  to  prolong 
the  Calanthe  season.  The  flowers  show  to  the 
best  advant-age  when  the  plants  are  stood  on  the 
ground  arranged  with  Ferns,  &c. 


FRUITS  UNDER   GLASS. 

By  E.  Harriss,  Fruit  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore. 

Strawberries. — Some  of  the  plants  which  were 
placed  into  warmth  at  the  end  of  November, 
or  early  in  the  present  month,  will  be  developing 
flower-spikes.  These  should  be  removed  into  a, 
warmer  house  and  placed  near  to  the  glass.  The 
atmospheric  temperature  of  the  house  should  not 
be  lower  than  60°.  Spray  the  plants  with  luke- 
warm water  twice  daily,  and  give  occasional  ap- 
plications of  liquid  manure.  Other  batches  may 
be  placed  in  warmth  for  succession,  according  to 
requirements.  Shelves  in  vineries  or  other  fruit- 
houses  which  have  iust  been  started  are  very 
suitable  places  for  these  later  batches,  but  see 
that  the  Strawberries  are  not  infested  with  in- 
sect pests,  as  there  will  be  a  danger  of  these 
.spreading  to  the  permanent  fruit  trees. 

Melons. — Where  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
forced  fruits,  and  provision  is  made  for  early 
forcing,  preparations  must  now  be  made.  Se- 
lect a  house  or  pit  having  a  southern  aspect, 
and  have  it  ready  for  planting  the  Melons  as 
early  in  the  New  Year  as  convenient.  Place  at 
the  front  of  the  house  and  quite  close  to  the 
glass  a  hot-bed  of  leaves  and  stable  manure  in 
equal  proportions.  For  a  rooting  medium  use  a 
fairly  strong  fibrous  loam,  mixed  with  a  quan- 
tity of  old  mortar  rubble,  or  wood-ashes.  Press 
all  the  materials  very  firmlv  together,  or  the 
growths  will  be  soft  and  liable  to  be  affected  by 
canker.  Raise  the  seedlings  in  22-inch  pots,  using 
a  light  compost,  and  plunging  the  pots  in  a- 
hot-bed.  When  the  seedlings  are  well  through 
the  soil,  place  the  pots  containing  them  on  the 
beds  of  soil,  where  the  plants  will  be  put  out. 

Cucumbers. — A  fresh  batch  of  plants  should  be 
raised  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  are  now 
in  bearing.  They  will  need  more  care  than 
Melons.  Sow  the  seeds  singly  in  2J-inch  pots  filled 
with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  i!i  equal 
parts,  which  should  be  warmed  before  the  seeds 
are  sown.  If  the  compost  is  just  moist  at  the 
time  of  sowing,  no  further  water  will  be  needed 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  Plunge  the 
pots  in  a  hot-bed.  and  cover  them  with  a  sheet 
of  glass.  In  the  meantime  prepare  beds  as  ad- 
vised for  Melons,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  plant  them  in  small  mounds  of  soil  placed 
about  5  feet  apart  in  the  hot-bed. 
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Tomaios. — The  plants  which  were  raised  in 
October  are  ready  for  potting  in  6-inch  pots. 
Tlie  soil  for  Tomatos  at  this  period  of  the  year 
should  be  of  a  lij^iiter  texture  than  will  be  used 
later  in  the  season.  Afford  a  temperature  of 
about  60",  and  place  the  plajats  close  to  the  glass. 
Tomatos  now  fruiting  should  be  given  a  top- 
dressing  of  fresh  soil,  whenever  the  roots  ap- 
pear th3-ough  the  ground.  An  occasional  sprink- 
ling of  some  artificial  manure  will  aJso  be  useful. 


THE  FLOWER   GARDEN. 

By  W .  A.  Cook,  Gardener  to  Sir  Edmund  G.  Loder,  Bart., 

Leonardslee,  Sussex. 

Shruhs  loith  whiter  herrle-'i. — A  good  selection 
of  plants  that  produce  bright  berries  during  the 
winter  months  will  assist  in  making  the  garden 
effective  when  the  general  surroundings  are  dull. 
All  the  Roses  uf  the  rugosa  type  are  valuable, 
and  they  have  the  additional  advantage  of  fur- 
nishing a  good  dispHy  of  their  pretty  single 
blooms  in  the  summer-time.  The  Cotoneasters 
all  produce  beautiful  fruits,  and  these  shrubs  are 
amongst  the  easiest  to  cultivate.  A  well-fruited 
plant  of  C.  horizontal  is  is  always  a  beautiful 
object :  other  species  that  should  be  included  are 
C.  Simonsii,  C.  microphylla,  C.  thymifolia,  C. 
frigida,  C.  Franchetii,  and  C.  adpressa.  Then 
the  Skimmias  may  be  mentioned,  and  of  these  S. 
P'oremanii  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  the  berries 
being  larger  and  more  freely  produced  than  on 
any  other  species.  S.  japonica  also  fruits  freely, 
and  is  a  very  pretty  object  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  The  Skimmias  grow  well  in  a  smoke- 
laden  atmosphere,  and  for  that  reasoQ  they  are 
good  plants  for  towns.  The  Aucuba  is  also 
prized  for  its  scarlet  berries  in  winter.  Some- 
times the  Aucuba  does  not  set  its  fruits.  Both 
the  Skimmia  and  the  Aucuba  bear  flowers  cf 
one  sex  only  on  the  individual  plants,  and  this  is 
also  true  of  Hippopha"  rhamnoides,  the  Sea  Buck- 
thorn, which  produces  its  berries  in  the  greate-t 
profusion.  A  few  male  plants  should  always  be 
grown,  with  the  females.  With  respect  to 
the  Aucuba,  the  variety  known  as  Fertility  pro- 
duces the  brightest  berries  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity.  The  species  cf  Berberis  must  be  in- 
cluded in  our  list,  the  best  for  our  purpose  being 
B  Thunbergii,  B.  vulgaris,  and  B.  atro-purpurea. 
The  Crat;egus  family  includes  many  useful  berry- 
bearing  plants.  Nothing  is  finer  at  this  season 
than  a  tree  of  C.  Pyracantha  covered  with  its 
sc.irlet  berries.  Others  of  the  family  that  are 
effective  in  winter  are  T.  tanacetifolia.  C.  orien- 
talis.  C.  Carrierei,  and  C.  prEecox.  The  Straw- 
berry tree,  Arbutus  Unedo,  bears  its  scarlet  ber- 
ries in  winter,  and  the  flowers  at  the  same  time. 
Elpeagnus  multiflora  is  a  prolific  berry-bearing, 
ornamental  shrub  ;  the  fruits  are  sometimes  used 
as  a  preserve.  The  native  Spindle  tree,  Euony- 
mus  europseus,  should  be  extensively  planted 
in  the  shrubbery.  The  fruits  are  very  pretty 
when  they  have  burst  and  exposed  the  seeds 
covered  with  orange-coloured  arils.  Hollies 
have  an  e-^necial  interest  at  this  season,  but  they 
are  beautiful  all  through  the  year.  Ilex  coriuita 
is  little  known  in  gardens,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Hollies  to  retain  its  berries,  besides 
being  a  handsome  subject  at  all  times.  Pernettya 
mucronata  and  its  varieties  are  always  welcome 
in  winter.  Nothing  is  finer  than  a  dense  mass 
of  these  plants  covered  with  their  fruits.  Per- 
iiettyas  are  suitable  as  edgings  to  clumps  of 
shrubs  or  in  places  near  trees.  Even  the  Mag- 
nolias furnish  a  fine  berry-bearing  plant  in  Mag- 
nolia tripetala,  which  produces  large,  purplish- 
red  fruits.  The  blue-fruited  vine,  Vitis  hetero- 
phylla.  will  succeed  in  light  soils  in  warm  situa- 
tions ;  the  bunches  of  pale  blue  berries  will  afford 
a  pleasing  change  to  the  scarlet  kinds. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

By  E.  Beckett,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Vicary  Gibbs, 
Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  Hertfordshire. 

Oiiioth'^. — It  is  necessary  to  make  a  commence- 
ment early  in  the  New  li'ear  in  order  to  produce 
the  finest  bulbs,  whether  for  the  table  or  for  ex- 
hibition purposes.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  on 
some  date  during  the  first  fortnight  in  January, 
but  the  soil  should  be  prepared  beforehand,  so 
that  everything  is  in  readiness  at  the  date 
of  sowing.  Some  gardeners  prefer  sowing 
Onions  at  the  end  of  December,  but  I  have  had 
the  best  results  from  sowing  in  January.  The 
soil    for   the   seed-bed    should    consist    of    fibrous 


loam  three  parts,  well-rotted  leaf-mould  one  part, 
and  manure  trom  a  spent  I\lushroom-bed  one  part. 
All  these  materials  should  be  passed  through  a 
fine-meshed  sieve.  A\'hilst  they  are  being  mixed 
together  add  a  quantity  of  road  or  river  sand 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  compost  open.  It 
should  be  used  in  a  moderately  dry  condition  ; 
the  seed-bed  should  be  made  very  firm.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  either  boxes  or  puts,  but 
whichever  receptacles  are  used,  adequate  provi- 
sion for  drainage__must  be  provided.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  just  cover  the  seeds  with  the  soil, 
and,  after  they  have  been  pressed  firmly  and 
watered,  place  them  in  gentle  warmth,  an  early 
vinery  or  Pt^ach  house  being  a  suitable  structure 
for  the  boxes.  There  is  no  variety  better  than  a 
good  strain  of  Ailsa  Craig. 

Preparing  Onion  beds-. — At  the  time  that  the 
seeds  are  being  sown,  the  ground  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  planting  of  the  seedlings  out-of- 
doors  in  the  month  of  April.  The  Onion  is  a  very 
deep-rooting  plant,  and  revels  in  a  deep  soil.  It 
is  also  a  gross  feeder;  therefore,  the  ground 
should  be  well  enriched  as  well  as  deeply  dug. 
The  best  plan  is  to  trench  the  land  3  feet  deep, 
placing  a  thick  layer  of  manure  at  the  bottom. 
and  another  layer  below  the  top  spit.  If  the  soil 
is  naturally  deficient  in  lime,  apply  a  good  dress- 
ing of  this,  as  well  as  plenty  of  wood-ashes.  A 
little  later  on  dust  the  ground  pretty  freely  with 
soot. 

Leeks. — These  require  much  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Onions,  except  that  the  seed  should  be 
sown  a  fortnight  later.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
sowing  the  seed  too  early,  for  it  often  causes 
the  plants  to  have  a  tendency  to  **  bolt  "  and 
form  bulbs. 

Potatos. — Attend  to  the  earthing-up  of  the 
earliest  plants  in  heated  frames  or  other  warm 
structures.  Do  not  unduly  force  the  plants, 
but  endeavour  to  promote  a  sturdy,  short- 
jointed  growth  by  admitting  all  the  light  possible 
and  fresh  air,  whenever  the  weather  will 
permit,  being  careful  to  ventilate  on  the  oppo- 
site direction  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
Make  successional  plantings  in  heated  pits,  and 
prepare  further  "  sets  "  to  follow  these  by  se- 
lecting suitable  tubers  and  laying  them  thinly  on 
suitable  trays  ;  place  the  trays  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  keep  them  in  the  light. 

The  seed  ord"r. — The  nursery  firms  having 
issued  their  new  catalogues,  it  is  advisable  for 
gardiiners  to  place  their  orders  early.  In  addi- 
tion to  ordering  old  and  tried  varieties,  there  is 
much  interest  in  cultivating  a  few  of  the  most 
promising  novelties  for  comparison. 


PLANTS    UNDER  GLASS. 

By  A.  C.  Bartlett,  Gardener  to  Mrs.  Ford,  Pencarrow, 
Cornwall. 

Clivia  mininta. — Although  this  is  not  the 
usual  season  of  flowering,  some  plants  of  this 
species  generally  develop  their  inflorescences  in 
winter.  Such  plants  should  be  moved  into  a 
structure  having  an  intermediate  temperature, 
and  be  given  occasional  applications  of  manure 
water.  The  increased  warmth  and  feeding  will 
cause  the  flowers  to  be  finer,  and  of  a  brighter 
colour.  The  general  stock  of  Olivias  should  re- 
main in  the  cool  house  and  be  kept  moderately 
dry  at  the  roots. 

Oolevs  iliijrsoidevf!. — In  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results  with  this  useful  winter-flowering 
plant,  it  should  be  kept  in  a  moderately-warm 
house,  where  the  atmospheric  temperature  at 
night  is  not  lower  than  45°.  Apply  water  at  the 
roots  with  great  care,  for  any  excess  of  moisture 
will  cause  the  margins  of  the  leaves  to  turn 
brown.  The  use  of  manure  water  must  now  be 
discontinued. 

Clerodendron  fnllnx. — As  the  plants  finish 
flowering,  they  should  be  pruned  severely  and 
placed  in  a  warm  glasshouse.  The  strongest 
plants  may  have  the  shoots  shortened  to  five  or 
six  buds.  Keep  the  roots  somewhat  dry,  until 
the  new  shoots  appear,  and,  in  order  to  assist 
the  growths  breaking  freely,  syringe  the  plants 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  As 
soon  as  the  new  slmots  are  3  inches  long,  they 
should  be  taken  off  witli  a  portion  of  the  old 
wood,  or  "  heel."  Insert  them  singly  in  small 
pots,  and  place  these  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat. 

Carnation.'!. — As  .soon  as  good  cuttings  of  the 
tree  and  winter -flowering  varieties  can  lie  ob- 
tained, they  should   be   inserted   with  a  view  to 


raising  plants  for  flowering  next  autumn  and 
winter.  By  propagating  the  plants  early,  they 
will  have  a  longer  season  of  growth,  and  this 
will  permit  of  extra  stopping,  which  will  ba 
especially  useful  in  varieties  not  naturally  of  a 
bushy  habit.  The  best  cuttings  are  obtained 
from  basal  shoots  pulled  from  the  plants,  with  a 
portion  of  the  old  wood  attached,  the  cuttings 
being  about  3  inches  long.  Those  much  longer 
than  this  must  be  trimmed  in  the  usual 
manner.  Insert  the  shoots  either  singly  in 
small  pots,  or  around  the  sides  of  3-inch  pots. 
Use  a  mixture  of  sifted  loam  three  parts,  and 
leaf-soil  one  part,  adding  plenty  of  sand.  Make 
the  cuttings  very  firm  in  the  soil,  and  then 
plunge  the  pots  in  a  frame  where  there  is  a  bot- 
tom heat  of  70°,  and  an  atmospheric  temperature 
of  60°  to  65°.  If  the  cuttings  are  given  one  good 
watering  before  they  are  inserted  in  the  frame, 
it  generally  suffices  until  roots  are  formed.  After 
about  a  month  the  pots  will  be  well  filled  with 
roots,  and  then  the  propagating  case  may  be 
opened  for  ventilation,  and  five  or  six  days  later 
the  plants  may  be  taken  out  of  the  case  and 
placed  on  the  shelf  of  the  same  house. 

JUppcastrtim. — A  small  batch  of  bulbs  should 
be  potted  up  and  placed  in  a  warm  house,  where 
bottom  heat  can  be  provided.  Plants  for  early 
flowering  should  be  selected  from  those  which 
were  repotted  last  season,  as  these  will  merely 
require  a  top-dressing. 


THE   HARDY  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

By  J.  G.  Weston,  Gardener  to  H.  J,  King,  Esq.,  Eastwell 
Park,  Kent. 

The  Loganberry  and  Blackberry. — Cut  out  all 
the  old  wood  that  has  fruited,  and  train  the 
new  growths  thinly  to  the  fence,  poles  or  trellis- 
work,  as  the  case  may  be.  Allow  plenty  of 
space  between  the  shoots,  as  the  fruits  will  not 
be  nearly  so  fine  if  the  branches  are  crowded. 
When  the  training  is  completed,  fork  up  the 
ground,  and  then  apply  a  mulching  of  rotted 
manure.  Fresh  canes  may  be  planted  at  the  first 
opportiniity  when  the  weather  and  soil  are 
favourable.  In  the  meantime  have  the  ground 
properly  prepared  for  the  plants. 

iSmall  fruits. — It  is  desirable  to  have  a  re- 
serve of  young  bushes  both  of  Cm-rants  and 
Gooseberries.  These  home-grown  plants  admit 
of  any  necessary  planting  being  done  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  they  receive  very  little  check  in 
transplanting.  Cuttings  for  propagating  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries  should  be  made  of  well- 
ripened  wood.  Select  some  of  the  best  shoots 
removed  when  pruning,  tying  them  in  small 
bundles,  and  placing  them  in  damp  soil  or  sand 
until  required.  The  shoots  may  be  prepared 
under  cover  during  bad  weather,  when  outdoor 
work  is  impossible,  and  should  later  on  be 
planted  at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 
When  preparing  the  cuttings  of  Gooseberries 
and  Red  and  White  Currants,  only  about 
four  or  five  buds  should  be  left  at  the 
top  of  the  shoot,  removing  all  others,  or 
suckers  will  cause  trouble  later  on.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  long,  aftei' 
removing  the  thin,  weak  end  of  the  original 
shoot.  No  buds  should  be  removed  from  Black 
Currant  shoots,  and  the  cuttings  may  be  rather 
shorter  than  those  of  the  Gooseberry.  The 
reason  for  leaving  all  the  buds  is  that  the  Black 
Currant  always  fruits  better  on  young  wood, 
and,  leaving  these  buds,  allows  plenty  of  strong 
shoots  to  spring  from  the  base  of  the  bush. 
Gooseberries  and  Red  Cmrants.  on  tlie  contrary, 
are  better  on  a  clean,  short  steni.  A  cool,  shel- 
tered border  is  the  best  place  for  the  cuttings, 
but  after  the  first  year  tliey  should  be  trans- 
planted to  an  open  piece  of  ground.  The  ground 
having  been  previously  dug,  should  now  be  rnked 
over,  and  all  the  larger  stones  removed.  The 
cuttings  should  be  inserted  firmly  in  the  ground, 
putting  them  about  4  to  6  inches  below  tlio 
surface. 

General  work. — A  good  plan  is  to  have  a  fire 
burning  always  in  the  garden  to  consume  the 
prunings,  weeds  and  rubbish.  Endeavour  to 
keep  every  place  tidy;  there  is  no  economy  of 
labour  in  allowing  heaps  of  rubbish  to  accu- 
mnlato  in  corners  or  in  yards;  if  these  are  burnt 
up.  the  nshr«  make  valuable  manure.  See  that 
imperishable  labels  are  fastened  to  fruit  trees. 
In  view  of  sevt're  weather,  where  experience  has 
proved  the  necessity  of  protecting  Kig  trees  dur- 
ing winter,  this  should  be  done  without  further 
delay. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTICE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  be  sent  to  the  PUB- 
LISHER, 41,  Wellington  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
W.C. 

Letters  for  Publication,  as  ivell  as  specimens  of  plants 
io>  naming,  should  be  addresseA  to  the  EDITORS, 
41,   VVellingfton  Street,   Covent  Garden,    London. 

Communications  should  be  written  on  onk  side  onlv  of 
thf:  paper,  sent  as  early  in  the  tveek  as  possible  and  duly 
signed  by  the  If riter.  I/desired,  the  signaiure  ivill  not  be 
printed,  but  kept  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith. 

Special  Notice  to  Correspondents. — The  Editors  do  not 
undertake  to  pay  for  any  contributions  or  illustrations,  or 
to  re/urn  unused  communications  or  illustrations,  unless  by 
special  arrangement.  The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves 
responsible  for  any  opinions  expressed  by  their  correspon- 
dents. 

Illustrations.-  The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  and  to  select 
photogiaphs  or  drawijxgs,  suitable  for  reproduction,  oj 
gardens,  or  of  remarkable  plants,  Jlowers,  trees,  &c.,  but 
they  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  ifijury. 

Local  News. — Correspondents  will  greatly  oblige  by  sending  to 
the  Editois  early  intelligence  oj  local  events  likely  to  be  of 
intetest  to  our  readers,  or  of  any  matters  which  it  is  desirable 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  horlicuUurtsts. 

Newspapers.— Cof»-es/>o«i/e»(s  sending  nnvspapers  should  be 
care/ulto  mark  the  paragraphs  they  wish  the  Editors  to  see. 


APPOINTMENTS  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 


SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  26— 

Cliristmas  Day.     Quarter  Day. 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  27-Bank  Holiday. 


Average    Mean    Temperature    for    the    ensuing    weeU, 
deduced  from  observations  during  tlie  last  Fifty  Yeacs 
at  Greenwich— 38  5*. 
Acii;AL  Temperatures: — 

LotiDON. —Tuesday^  December  21  (6  p.m.):  Max.  37°; 
Min.  250. 
Ganleneis'  Chronicle  Office,  41,  Wellington  Street. 
Covent  Garden,  London  —Wedftesday,  December 
22  (10  A.M.);  Bar.  29;  Temp.  53°  ;  Heatlier— 
Dull. 
Provinces.— TMesrfa^',  December  21  :  Max.  40"  Corn- 
wall and  5.  Ireland  ;  Min  23°  Durham. 


SALES  FOR  THE  ENSUING  WEEK. 

THURSDAY— 

Dutch  Bulbs,  Herbaceous  and  Border  Plants,  at  12 ; 
Roses  and  Fruit  Trees,  at  1.30  ;  Palms,  Azaleas,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, &c.,  at  5;  at  67  and  68,  Cheapside,  London, 
E.G.,  by  Protheroe  &  Morris. 


It  can  scai-celj'  be  claimed  that 
Events  of  j.]jg  yenv  now  nearina  its  close 
the  Year.    ,         •;  ,11  1       *• 

has  been  marked   b\'  any   horti- 

cultui-al  event  of  outstanding  importance,  al- 
though it  has  been  attended  with  great 
activity  and  steady  progress.  If  there  is  one 
fact  more  obvious  than  others,  it  is  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  By  continuing  the  sound  horticul- 
tural policy,  happily  inaugurated  after  the 
salutary  lessons  at  South  Kensington,  suc- 
ce.ssive  councils  have  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  public,  and  the  Society  now  occupies 
such  a  position  that  its  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence are  felt  throughout  the  country.  Tlu 
fortnightly  meetings  in  the  Society's  build- 
ing, of  which  every  Fellow  is  justly 
proud,  are  invariably  interesting.  Indeed, 
these  displays  have  grown  so  much  in 
extent  that  they  appear  to  crowd  the  present 
hall,  with  its  greatlj'-increased  area,  just  as 
often  as  the  resources  of  the  old  Drill  Hall 
used  to  be  overtaxed.  The  annual  exhibitions 
in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens  and  Holland 
Park  were  again  eminently  successful,  that  at 
Holland  Park  having  exceeded  in  general  in- 
terest any  of  its  predecessors.  The  annual 
show  of  British-grown  fruits  was  allowed  to 
lapse,  and  in  its  place  there  has  been  a 
series  of  competitions  at  the  fortnightly  meet- 
ings. The  idea  was  to  encourage  exhibits  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  these  meetings — for 
hitherto  the)'  have  been  but  poorly  repre- 
sented— and  thus  distribute  throughout  the 
year  some  of  the  interest  that  attached  to  the 
autumn  show.  In  some  degree  the  objects 
have  been  realised,  but  it  will  probably  be 
felt  that  the  competitions  have  not  been  sup- 


ported quite  so  liberally  as  was  desirable.  The 
reason,  doubtless,  is  that  most  of  the  growers 
of  hardy,  fruit  reside  at  considerable  distances 
from  Loudon,  and.  whilst  they  are  disinclined 
to  exhibit  in  competitive  classes  unless  they 
are  themselves  able  to  stage  their  fruits,  it 
is  scarcely  worth  their  time  to  come  to  Lon- 
don expressly  for  the  purpose  of  showing  in  a 
single  class.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  next 
year  the  usual  show  will  be  revived,  for  the 
Council  has  already  announced  that  an  exhi- 
bition of  British-grown  fruit  will  take  place 
in  October.  The  jubilee  of  the  Floral  and 
Fruit  Committees  was  celebrated  by  a  dinner, 
at  which  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  presided. 

Special  Floral  Societies. 

The  increased  interest  in  horticulture  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  is  reflected  also  in 
the  flourishing  condition  of  most  of  the 
special  floral  societies.  Of  these  we  may 
cite  the  National  Rose  Society  for  an 
example.  Extracts  from  the  annual  re- 
ports, published  in  our  last  issue,  show 
that  the  membership  has  increased  during  the 
present  year  by  6-17.  The  total  number  of 
members  is  now  3,797,  as  compared 
with  1,308  in  190-1.  Notwithstanding  the  ex- 
penses incurred  by  holding  several  exhibitions 
during  the  year,  and  publishing  the  Hundhcok 
on  Fruning  Eases,  Ufjicial  Catalogue  of  Boscs, 
and  the  Base  Annual,  the  finances  have 
steadily  improved,  and  the  Society  has,  very 
wisely,  placed  a  sum  of  £300  to  the  reserve 
fund,  which  now  amounts  to  £750.  The 
^."ational  Sweet  Pea  Society  has  increased  its 
membership  from  779  to  938,  and  its  activi- 
ties are  supported  by  much  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  its  memliers.  The  National  Chrysan- 
themum, National  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
National  Auricula  and  Primula,  the  National 
Dahlia,  and  the  Winter-flowering  Carnation 
Societies,  if  unable  to  show  as  much  progress 
as  those  already  mentioned,  have  nevertheless 
given  proofs,  by  their  several  excellent  exhi- 
bitions, of  vigour  and  enterprise.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  one  more  National  Society  has 
been  added  to  the  list  in  1909.  Opinion  may 
be  divided  as  to  the  need  for  further  multi- 
plying such  societies,  but.  rightly  or  wrongly, 
it  has  been  felt  by  many  of  those  most  in- 
terested in  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  that 
these  necessary  products  have  not  received 
sufficient  recognition  from  the  Riiyal  Horti- 
cultural .Society  ;  therefore,  a  National  Vege- 
table .Society  has  been  formed,  and  an  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  next  October.  The  Society 
will  also  conduct  trials,  which  are  expected  to 
have  considerable  interest  for  gardeners.  If  it 
is  able  to  discharge  useful  work  not  at  present 
being  carried  out,  the  histories  of  similar 
societies  go  to  show  that  this  one  may  hope- 
fully expect  a  large  measure  of  public  sup- 
port. 

The  Provinces. 

The  provincial  societies  have  generally 
maintained  their  hold  upon  the  public.  There 
may  be  some  cases  where  the  interest  has  de- 
creased, but  these  are  concerned  with  autumn 
shows,  at  which  Chrysanthemums  form  the 
principal  feature.  The  great  summer  exhibi- 
tions at  Shrensbury,  Edinburgh,  Wolverhamp- 
ton, York  and  other  places  were  as  extensive 
and  excellent  as  ever.  Whilst,  speaking  of 
Edinburgh,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that  during 
the  year  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society    has    celebrated    its    centenary.      In    ti 


review  of  its  history  in  our  columns,  Mr.  David 
W.  Thomson  recalled  its  long  and  honourable 
record.  It  is  felt  by  many  Scotsmen  that 
the  position  it  fills  to-day  is  less  satisfactory 
than  it  should  be,  and  there  were  indications 
during  the  exhibition  in  .September  last 
that  efforts  would  be  made  to  increase  its 
prestige  and  usefulness.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  suggestion  put  forward  on  that  occasion  for 
the  amalgamation  of  the  two  leading  Scot- 
tish horticultural  societies  will  be  realised. 
Scotsmen  should  be  shrewd  enough  to  see  that 
the  support  obtainable  by  either  society  is 
insufficient  to  enable  them  to  properly  serve 
the  interests  of  Scottish  horticulture,  and  if 
this  fact  is  recognised,  the  case  for  amalgama- 
tion is  already  proved. 

New  Plants. 
Many  new  plants  have  been  exhibited,  and 
these  will  form  the  subject  of  an  article  in 
our  next  issue.  The  largest  proportion  are 
hybrids  raised  by  skilful  plantsmen  in  this 
country,  but  there  is  also  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ne\v  species  from  abroad,  especially  from 
China,  where  Mr.  E.  H.  AVilson  and  others 
have  recently  botanised.  Some  of  the  most 
striking  brought  to  notice  during  this  year  in- 
clude the  new  Primulas  introduced  through  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Forrest,  whose  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  Chinese  plants  are  now  appearing  in 
this  journal.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
Messrs.  Jas.  Veitcli  <S:  Sons  have  a  represen- 
tative in  Western  China  at  the  present  time, 
and,  we  believe,  Mr.  Forrest  proposes  to  sail 
next  month  for  that  district  and  Thibet  as  a 
representative  of  Messrs.  Bees,  Ltd.  Thus 
we  may  hopefully  expect  to  receive  many 
more  new  species  from  that  comparatively  un- 
explored region. 

Weather   and   the   Crops. 

The  season  of  1909  has  been  a  trying  one  for 
cultivators.  Early  in  the  summer  there  were 
excellent  prospects  of  good  fruit  crops,  but 
these  latter  failed  to  develop  as  they  should 
have  done,  owing  to  adverse  weather  condi- 
tions. In  this  climate  there  is  seldom  exces- 
sive sunshine,  but  this  year  the  summer, 
always  a  short  one,  was  confined  to  a  week  or 
so  in  the  middle  of  August.  During  this  short 
period  there  were  tropical  skies  and  sunshine, 
but  afterwards  nothing  but  damp  weather  and 
dull  days,  in  which  gardeners  had  all  they 
could  do  to  fight  the  innumerable  weeds  that 
appeared  amongst  the  crops.  To  some  of  the 
vegetable  crops  tile  unusual  amount  of  mois- 
ture «as  beneficial,  but  the  Apples  and  Pears, 
being  ill-matured,  have  not  shown  good  keep- 
ing qualities,  and  every  variety  is  deficient  in 
flavour,  just  as  were  the  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Plums  and  other  soft  fruits.  It  may 
very  well  prove  to  be  the  case  that  the  fail- 
ings of  the  past  season  may  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  fruit  crops  next  year,  owing  to  the 
trees  and  buds  being  less  well  ripened  than 
usual. 

Darwin  Centenary. 

The  Darwin  Centenary  celebrations  in 
June  last,  at  Cambridge,  represented  the 
great  veneration  entertained  over  the  whole 
world  for  the  life  and  work  of  the  great 
naturali.st  wdiose  investigations  and  re- 
searches have  yielded  results  which  have  bene- 
fited gardening  and  all  pursuits  that  have 
any  relationship  with  the  natural  sciences.  As 
was  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  the  centenary. 
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Darwin  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  these 
pages.  Thus  was  there  a  kind  of  mutualism 
established,  for  he  has  left  it  on  record  that 
the  experiences  in  practical  gardening  related 
by  our  correspondents  were  not  without  value 
iu  lielping  to  elucidate  the  many  problems 
which  he  was  able  to  solve.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy circumstance  that  one  hundred  years 
after  Darwin,  Professor  Bateson  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  first  Director  of  the  John  Innes 
Horticultural  Institution,  which  it  is  ex- 
pected will  be  opened  next  spring.  Whatever 
else  may  be  undertaken  at  this  Institution,  it 
is  certain  that  there  will  be  systematic 
researches  in  heredity,  which,  although  one 
of  Darwin's  chief  objects  of  study,  is  never- 
theless fresher  and  more  absorbingly  interest- 
ing than  ever  since  the  discovery  of  Mendel's 
law. 

The  two  first  lectures  in  a  series  instituted 
in  memory  of  Dr.  Masters  were  delivered 
during  the  present  year  by  Professor  Hugo 
de  Vries,  who  selected  for  his  first  subject 
"  Dr.  Masters'  work  on  VegetabJe  Terafoloyy," 
and  for  his  second  "  The  Origin  of  Garden 
Varieties."  In  this  latter  lecture  Professor 
de  Vries  referred  to  his  own  experiments  and 
observations  on  "  Mutations." 

Legislation. 

Early  in  the  year  a  Government  Committee 
reported  in  favour  of  a  large  system  of  State 
aft'orestation,  for  the  threefold  objects  of 
utilising  wa.ste  lands,  cultivating  a  home 
supply  of  timber,  and  providing  work  for  the 
unemployed.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  and 
Fisheries  have  used  the  powers  entrusted  to 
the  Department  for  stamping  out  diseases  of 
field  and  garden  crops,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Gooseberry-mildew.  The 
warty  or  black  scab  disease  of  Potatos,  which 
was  observed  some  years  ago  and  illustrated 
at  the  time  in  these  columns,  has  appeared  in 
epidemic  form  in  some  localities,  and  has  in 
consequence  been  scheduled  as  a  notifiable 
disease. 

Horticultural  traders  have  been  relieved  of 
a  grievance  by  the  new  Act  authorising  the 
local  justices  to  grant  them  licences  for  the 
sale  of  poisonous  compounds,  in  cases  where 
the  public  has  not  already  proper  and  conve- 
nient means  of  obtaining  them.  The  public 
health  and  interest  being  safeguarded  by  the 
regulations  of  sale,  it  is  a  matter  for  satis- 
faction that  in  most  cases  the  local  authori- 
ties have  served  the  public  convenience  by 
issuing  one  or  more  licences  to  dealers  in 
general  horlicultui'al  I'equisites. 

It  will  be  seen  from  a  note  on  another  page 
that  a  special  concession  to  florists  granted  by 
the  Home  Secretary  in  October,  1908,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901, 
has  been  rescinded. 

Horticulture  Abroad. 

With  reference  to  foreign  affairs,  we  have 
recorded  important  horticultural  events  in 
Belgium  and  France.  In  Belgium,  effect 
has  been  given  to  the  promise  made 
last  year  of  a  State  Department  of  Horticul- 
ture, and  in  France  there  has  been  appointed 
the  Standing  Committee  on  Horticultiu-e,  the 
functions  of  which  were  outlined  in  our  issue 
for  last  week. 

In  Ajjril  an  intt-rnational  exhibition  was 
lield  in  Berlin,  which  was  visited  by  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 


others.  The  exhibits  contained  many  features 
of  interest,  and  the  representatives  from 
Britain  will  long  remember  the  cordial 
reception  accorded  them  by  German  horticul- 
turists. In  connection  with  this  event  it  will 
be  remembered  that  in  September  last  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  caused  an  an- 
nouncement to  be  made  that  the  Council  pro- 
posed to  call  a  public  meeting  to  consider  the 
question  of  liolding  a  great  international  ex- 
hibition in  London  in  1911,  on  similar  lines 
to  the  memorable  one  of  1866.  Nothing  has 
been  heard  of  this  since,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  the  Council  has  found  a  difficulty  in 
getting  a  suitable  site  for  the  exhibition  if  it 
intended  to  go  this  far  before  summoning 
the  meeting.  In  any  case,  we  think  our  more 
impatient  correspondents  may  rest  assured 
that  the  Council  is  in  earnest  in  the  matter, 
and  that  means  will  be  found  for  holding  the 
show. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society. 
This  subject  naturally  leads  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the 
Royal  Botanic  Society  with  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Our  readers  have  seen 
the  correspondence  between  the  two  societies 
which  was  published  in  our  last  issue,  and  we 
know  that  already  some  of  them  feel  a  certain 
amount  of  fear  that  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  may  get  involved  in  some  arrange- 
ment that  may  not  be  to  its  interest. 
So  far  as  we  understand  the  position,  the  only 
asset  the  R.B.S.  has  to  offer  is  a  site  for  the 
bigger  shows,  which  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
accommodated  in  the  Vincent  Square  Hall. 
Since  the  lease  of  the  Chiswick  Gardens  was 
surrendered  on  the  ground  that  it  was  worth- 
less for  trial  purposes,  it  can  hardly  be  con- 
tended that  useful  trials  could  be  conducted 
at  Regent's  Park.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we 
feel  confident  that  the  R.H.S.  Council  will 
not  hastily  accept  any  arrangement  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  the  policy  of 
the  Society  partly  in  the  care  of  the  R.B.S. 
Fellows  will  take  comfort  from  the  words  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  that  no  arrangement 
will  be  agreed  upon  without  the  consent  of 
the  Fellows. 

Literature,   Charity   and   Obituary. 

Garden  literature  has  received  many  addi- 
tions during  the  year.  Amongst  these  works 
The  Orchid  Stud  Booh,  by  Messrs.  C.  C.  Hurst 
and  R.  A.  Rolfe,  is  a  serious  contribution  to 
the  question  of  how  to  provide  a  convenient 
form  of  nomenclature  for  midtigeneric  orchid 
hybrids.  Mendel's  I'rinciphs  of  Hereditij, 
by  Professor  Bateson,  summarises  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. Other  noteworthy  publications  are : — 
An  admirable  work  on  insect  pests  of 
fruit  trees  by  Mr.  F.  V.  Theobald;  Illus- 
trations of  Conifers,  by  Mr.  H.  Clinton 
Baker ;  Trees  and  Their  Life  Histories, 
by  Dr.  Percy  Groom ;  several  fresh  volumes 
of  the  Book  of  Nature  Study,  by  Dr. 
Bretland  Farmer;  the  second  volume  of  the 
Ver/ctable  Growers'  (iuide,  by  Messrs.  J.  and 
H.  J.  Wright,  which  completes  the  most  com- 
prehensive book  on  vegetable  culture  in  the 
English  language;  In  a  Yorkshire  Garden, 
by  Mr.  Reginald  Farrer;  and  JVarleij  Garden 
in  S/ninij  ami  Siiiiinirr,  by  Miss  Willmott, 
V.M.H. 

The  gardening  cluirities  have  striven,  not 
unsuccessfully,    to   mitigate   the   suffering   of 


the  widows  and  orphans,  but  the  task  is  very 
great,  and  big  hearts  are  needed  to 
grapple  with  the  many  calls  for  assistance. 
The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution 
particularly  is  unable  at  present  to  assist 
the  many  cases  requiring  aid. 

The  British  Gardeners'  Association  con- 
tinues its  way,  seeking  to  make  itself  a  means 
of  raising  the  gardener  to  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency  and  status,  whilst  the  numerous  de- 
bating societies  in  every  part  of  the  country 
are  disseminating  the  practical  experiences 
gained  by  their  best-informed  members. 

The  obituary  list  includes  many  well-known 
names.  We  have  to  mourn  the  loss,  amongst 
others,  of  the  distinguished  botanist.  Sir  Geo. 
King ;  the  skilful  and  indefatigable  Orchid 
cultivator  and  raiser,  iSorman  C.  Cook- 
son  ;  several  prominent  nurserymen,  in- 
cluding George  Dickson,  of  Chester, 
John  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  Peter  Kay,  of 
Finchley,  and  Peter  Barr,  who  had  travelled 
round  the  world  after  his  retirement  from 
business ;  and  such  first-class  exponents  of 
practical  gardening  as  David  Thomson, 
William  Miller  and  John  C.  Tallack. 


Our  Almanac. — .4ccording  to  our  usual  prac- 
tice, we  shall  shortly  issue  a  Gardeners'  Chronicle 
Almanac  for  the  year  1910.  In  order  to  make  it 
as  useful  as  2'ossible  for  reference,  we  shall  be 
obliged  if  Secretaries  of  Horticultural,  Botanical 
and  Allied  Societies,  or  any  of  our  correspondents, 
will  send  us  immediate  intimation  of  all  fix- 
tures for  the  coming  year. 

Presentation  to   Mr.   James  Grieve.— A 

large  company  of  horticulturists  and  others 
assembled  in  the  Royal  Briti.sh  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 
on  the  14th  inst.  to  do  honour  to  this  veteran 
nurseryman  on  the  completion  of  50  years'  work 
in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Grieve  was 
born  68  years  ago  at  Peebles,  and  after  serving 
his  apprenticeship  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Gentle  &  Sons,  of  that  town,  and  four  years  in 
the  gardens  at  Stobo  Castle,  entered,  in  1859,  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  at  Pilrig, 
Edinburgh.  When  the  firm  removed  to  Liberton. 
Mr.  Grieve  started  business  in  company  with  his 
two  sons  at  the  old  premises  at  Redbraes.  A  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  a  purse  of  sovereigns  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Grieve  by  Mr.  D.  W.  Thomson, 
on  behalf  of  about  180  subscribers.  Jlr.  Grieve 
was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Scottish  Hor- 
ticultural Association. 

Bequests  by  a  Seedsman. — Mr.  Fabquhak 
Urquhart,  of  Inverness,  seedsman,  who  died 
in  August  last,  left  personal  estate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  valued  at  £16,247.  The  testator  be- 
queathed £300  to  the  Northern  Infirmary,  Inver- 
ness, and  £200  each  to  the  Northern  Counties 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Inverness,  and  the  High- 
land Orphanage,  Inverness  ;  and.  subject  to  life 
interest,  £1,000  to  the  Northern  Infirmary,  In- 
verness, and  £500  each  to  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Inverness,  and  the  Highland  Orphanage, 
Inverness. 

Florists'   Workshops  and  the   Factory 

Act. — The  Home  Secretary,  pursuant  to  section  3 
(3)  of  the  Rules  Publication  Act,  1893,  made  on 
December  13  an  Order  under  section  59  of  the 
Factory  and  Workshop  Act,  1901.  rescinding  as 
from  January  1  next  the  Order  made  by  him  on 
(October  13,  1908,  granting  a  special  exception 
ta  florists'  workshops  under  section  46  of  tho 
said  .■\ct  and  so  much  of  the  Order  made  by  him 
on  October  13,  1908,  granting  a  special  exception 
under  section  45  of  the  said  Act,  as  relates  to 
florists'    \vork.«hops. 
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Presentation  to  a  Nursery  Employe.— 

Jlr.  Thom.vs  Swift,  of  Messrs.  Hurst  &  Son, 
152,  Houndsditch,  who  is  retiring  at  the  end  of 
this  year,  after  upwards  of  40  years'  service,  was, 
on  the  17th  inst.,  presented  with  a  silver  centre- 
piece and  two  silver  vases  by  past  and  present 
employes  of  the  firm.  On  the  same  evening  Mr. 
Swift  was  entertained  to  dinner  at  the  London 
Tavern,   Fenchurch  Street. 

The  New  Botanical  Laboratories  of 
University  College.  —  The  new  botanical 
laboratories  of  University  College,  London,  were 
opened  on  Friday,  December  17,  by  Dr.  D.  H. 
SccTT,  F.R.S.  After  the  inaugural  ceremony  the 
guests  inspected  the  laboratories,  which  occupy 


company  the  operation  ;  for  instance,  the  afford- 
ing of  fresh  soil  or  such  ingredients  as  wood- 
ashes,  lime  rubble,  and  manure.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  this  kind  has  just  been  brought  to  our 
notice  by  a  correspondent  who  has  the  manage- 
ment of  a  large  garden  in  Buckinghamshire. 
He  has  sent  us  fruits  of  Bramley's  Seedling 
Apple.  These  are  in  two  samples,  one  being 
from  trees  planted  15  years  ago,  and  not  since 
moved,  the  other  from  similar  trees  that  were 
lifted  three  years  ago,  at  which  time  they  were 
root-pruned,  and  lime  rubble  and  burnt  earth 
added  to  the  soil  about  them.  All  the  manure 
given  has  consisted  of  a  top-dressing  of 
leaf-mould  applied  in  summer.  The  fruits 
vi>ried  so  much  that  \.e  took  them  ta  be  distinct 
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thj  rooms  recently  vacated  by  the  Department 
of  Physiology.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  exhibits  were  the  portraits  of  former  mem- 
bers of  the  botanical  staff,  including  those  of 
John  Lindley,  who  was  professor  from  1828  to 
1860,  and  of  Dr.  Scott,  who  was  assistant-pro- 
fessor from  1881  to  1885. 

The  Effect  of  Root-pruning.  —Whilst 
root-pruning  may  never  be  necessary  in  certain 
favourable  districts  and  soils,  in  others,  and  par- 
ticularly in  late  districts  and  on  cold,  clayey  soils, 
such  treatment  is  not  only  beneficial  but  essen- 
tial. At  tlie  same  time,  some  of  the  improvement 
in  crop  which  follows  the  operation  of  root-prun- 
ing is  attributable  to  certain  processes  which  ac- 


varieties  ;  the  first  sample  consisted  of  large,  well- 
developed  fruits  with  yellowish  skin,  and 
marked  witii  reddish  stripes  and  patches.  The 
average  weight  of  each  fruit  was  10^  ounces  and 
its  circumference  12  inches.  The  Apples  of  the 
second  sample  were  as  perfectly  green  as  a 
French  Crab,  not  more  than  half  the  size,  whilst 
their  average  weight  was  5  ounces,  and  circum- 
ference 9-i-  inches.  Our  correspondent  states  that 
in  the  heavy  soil  of  his  particular  garden  the 
best  results  can  be  obtained  only  by  lifting  the 
trees  at  regular  intervals,  and  treating  them  in 
the  manner  described,  combined  with  a  system 
of  pruning  by  which  the  branches  are  thinned 
out  sufficiently  to  e.xpose  them  fully  to  the  sun- 
light. 


Fruit  Preserving  in  Tasmania. — According 
to  the  Times,  the  capital  of  Messrs.  H.  Jones  tz 
Co.,  Ltd.,  fruit  preservers  of  Old  AVharf,  Ho- 
bart,  Tasmania,  has  been  increased  to  £500,000. 
The  company  has  been  growing  very  rapidly, 
and  now  employs  about  4,000  hands.  The  pro- 
duction in  Tasmania  of  Strav^'berries,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Blackberries  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  fruit,  Messrs.  Jones  have  allotted  shares  to 
leading  fruit-growers.  The  original  shareholders 
in  the  company  now  hold  one-half  of  the  shares, 
and  the  other  half  is  held  by  those  who  sell 
fruit  to  or  buy  preserves  from  the   company. 

•  A  Book  Without  Words.— Many  of  our 

readeis  are  familiar  with  the  name  of  Jliss  Ellen 
Willmott,  V.iLH.,  whose  enthusiasm  for  hor- 
ticulture is  only  equalled  by  her  great  knowledge 
of  gardening  matters.  But  comparatively  few 
have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  Miss  Will- 
mott's  garden  at  Great  Warley,  so  full  of  trea- 
sures and  so  rich  in  interest.  They  will,  therefore, 
welcome  the  more  gladly  the  reproductions  of 
Jliss  Willmoti's  photographs  now  issued  by  Mr. 
Qu.UiiTCH.  The  volume  contains  41  illustrations, 
each  of  which  measures  9  by  11^  inches.  In 
most  cases  the  views  represent  but  small  por- 
tions of  the  garden  and,  therefore,  the  plants  may 
be  seen  in  considerable  detail.  Some  are  printed 
in  black,  others  in  a  tint  of  brown,  and  all  are 
on  parchment  paper.  Some  of  the  best  in- 
clude "  Nankeen  Lilies,"  "  Border  of  Hardy 
Flowers,"  "  Gunnera  by  Pool,"  "  Harebells  and 
Mountain  Pinks,"  "  Alpine  Primroses,"  and 
"  Wild  Crocuses."  Interesting  as  these  pictures 
are,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  has 
issued  them  without  te.\t.  A  descriptive  chapter 
or  two  would  have  helped  the  reader  to  piece 
the  various  scenes  together  and  get  a  better 
understanding  of  the  garden  scheme. 

Arsenical  Insecticides. — The  volume  con- 
taining the  31st  and  32nd  reports,  for  the  years 
1907-8,  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Station, 
consists  of  no  fewer  than  934  pages,  and  con- 
tains the  results  of  valuable  investigations  on  a 
large  number  of  subjects  of  interest  to  horticul 
turists.  The  present  note,  however,  deals  only 
with  a  short,  but  extremely  practical  article  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Street  on  tne  arsenical  insecticides, 
lead  arsenate  and  Paris  green.  Mr.  Street's 
conclusions  and  recommendations  are  as  follows  : 
Paris  green  (copper  aceto-arsenite)  is  the  oldest 
arfccnical  insecticide.  Its  use  is,  however,  open 
to  the  objection  that,  owing  to  tne  soluBuity 
of  the  arsenious  oxide  which  it  contains,  it  is 
apt  to  damage  foliage.  This  "  burning  "  may 
be  prevented  by  mixing  with  the  Pans  green 
an  alkal',  e.g.,  lime.  J^or  use  as  a  spray  the 
following  formula  is  given: — P^ris  green  1  lo., 
fresh  quicklime  3  los.,  water  100  gallons.  If 
applied  dry: — Paris  green  1  lb.,  air-staked  lime 
lUO  lbs.  When  used  with  Bordeaux  mixture 
there  is  no  need  to  add  lime,  that  contained  in 
the  mixture  being  sulficient  to  neutralise  the 
acid  properties  of  the  Paris  green  Lead  arsen- 
ate possesses  several  advantages  over  Paris 
green.  It  is  more  adhesive,  remaining  on  the  foli- 
age two  or  three  times  as  long.  It  is  less  soluble, 
and,  therefore,  though  slower  in  action,  is  less 
apt  to  damage  the  leaves.  By  reason  also  of 
its  lesser  solubility,  its  use  by  inexperienced  men 
is  less  dangerous.  Another  advantage  is  that 
lead  arsenate  keeps  longer  in  suspension  than 
Paris  green.  Mr.  Street  is  of  opinion  that 
home-made  lead  arsenate  remains  in  suspension 
longer  than  the  commercial  article.  He  recom- 
mends the  following  mode  of  preparation  : — Dis- 
solve 24  ounces  of  lead  acetate  or  20  ounces  of 
lead  acetate  in  one  gallon  of  cold  water  (using  a 

*  l]^arley  Gaydenin  Spring  anil  Suvtntcr, hyF-Uen  Willmott, 
FL.S.,V.M.H.    (London:  Bernard  Quaritch.)  Price  ills. 
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wooden  vessel) ;  to  another  wooden  vessel,  con- 
taining three  quarts  of  water,  add  10  ounces  of 
sodium  arsenate.  Pour  the  two  solutions  into  a 
spray  tanii  containing  from  100  to  150  gallons  of 
water.  A  white  precipitate  of  lead  arsenate  is 
formed  at  once,  and  the  fluid  is  ready  for  use.  For 
general  purposes  3  lbs.  of  lead  arsenate  to  50  gal- 
lons of  water  is  sufficient.  It  may  be  used  with 
Bordeaux  mixture,  but  in  this  case  it  is  perhaps 
less  effective  than  Paris  green. 


BATTERSEA 
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INSECT  PESTS  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

Und-Er  the  auspices  of  the  Liverpool  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine,  Mr.  Robert  Newstead, 
F.E.S.,  has  conducted  investigations,  during 
last  summer,  on  the  insect  pests  in  the  West 
Indies.  Most  of  the  work  was  done  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  which  Mr.  Newstead  made  his  head- 
quarters. He  found,  however,  that  the  various 
pests  were  fairly  common  on  all  the  islands.  At 
the  recent  Colonial  Exhibition  in  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Hall,  Westminster,  Mr.  Newstead  gave 
:in  account  of  the  results  of  his  expedition. 

Many  of  the  pests  have  not  been  described 
previously.  There  are  maggots,  thrips,  mealy 
bug,  destructive  ants,  wood-boring  beetles, 
weevils,  slugs,  butterflies,  moths,  scale  and  other 
insects  that  attack  Cotton,  Maize,  Sugar  Canes, 
Oranges,  Mangos,  Rubber  and  other  economic 
plants.  Mr.  Newstead's  mission  was  to  discover 
the  best  remedies. 

Among  much  that  was  extremely  interesting 
in  Mr.  Newstead's  lecture,  his  remarks  on 
certain  ants,  which  destroy  the  Cacao  flowers, 
may  be  cited.  The  ants  belong  to  a  small, 
black,  stinging  species,  apparently  a  Myrmicid, 
near  the  genus  Stenamma.  Their  nests  are 
generally  constructed  so  that  they  are  partly 
protected  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  often  on  the  outskirts  of  plantations, 
without  any  apparent  regard  to  the  distance 
from  their  feeding  grounds.  They  do  not 
devour  the  leaves  of  the  Cocoa  trees,  but  are 
attracted  by  "  honey  dew  "  secreted  by  aphides. 
The  ants  endeavour  to  screen  their  movements, 
and  construct  galleries  or  covered  ways,  using, 
amongst  other  things,  the  petals  of  the  flowers 
which  they  injure  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
them  falling  from  the  trees.  The  loss  to  the 
trees,  occasioned  in  this  way,  is  considerable. 

A  serious  pest  is  found  in  the  Girdler-weevil 
of  the  Orange  and  Cacao  (Prsepodes  vittatus). 
The  grubs  occur  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  near  the  junction  of  stem  and  roots ;  they 
eat  right  through  the  bark,  so  that  the  tree  dies. 
The  remedy  is  a  simple  one,  viz.,  to  replace  the 
soil  about  the  collar  of  the  tree  with  rock-chip- 
pings  or  small  stones.  The  rubber-producuig 
trees  have  many  pests.  Mr.  Newstead  found  on 
plants  of  Hevea  braziliensis  a  night-feeding  slug 
which  no  one  had  previously  detected,  although 
the  damage  it  occasioned  was  considerable.  A 
girdle  of  cotton  wool  around  the  stem  is  recom- 
mended as  a  simple  yet  effectual  remedy. 

The  culinary  vegetables  of  the  West  Indies  ap- 
pear to  have  as  many  foes  as  our  own,  and  Mr. 
Newstead  found  caterpillars  of  butterflies  attack- 
ing Cabbages,  of  moths  which  injure  Beet,  and 
a  larva  or  grub  destructive  to  the  Sweet  Potato. 

The  paper  concluded  with  a  description  of  the 
scale  pests  of  these  islands.  They  have  spread 
lately  with  great  rapidity,  probably  by  strong 
winds. 

The  Bamboo  forms  remarkably  fine  specimens 
(see  fig.  1911  in  these  Colonies,  but  is  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  the  fringed  scale  (Asterole- 
canium  bambusEe).  The  two  kinds  of  scale  most 
destructive  in  Jamaica  are  Aspidiotus  ficus  and 
Chionaspis  citri,  foes  of  the  Rubber  and  Orange 
trees  respectively.  The  paper  included  descrip- 
tions and  formulae  for  washes,  some  of  which  will 
destroy  the  mosses  and  lichens  on  the  branches, 
as  well  as  the  insect  pests.  Not  a  few  of  the 
trees  are  infested  with  the  Spanish  Moss,  Til- 
landsia  usneoides  (see  fig.  192),  an  epiphytic 
member  of  the  Natural  Order  Bromeliaceoe. 


(Concluded  from  Page  ^21.) 
The    Subtropical    Gardens. 

In  close  proximity  to  the  avenue  is  the  sub- 
tropical garden  for  which  the  park  has  become 
famous.  The  garden  is  well  sheltered  upon  the 
north-east  and  south-west  by  high  ground  and 
belts  of  trees  and  shrubs,  the  only  side  at  all  ex- 
posed being  the  south.  By  this  means  the  tender 
subjects  planted  in  the  garden  are  protected  from 
cold  winds  and  gales,  and  are  given  all  the  light 
and  warmth  possible. 

The  trees  used  for  wind  breaks  are  the  black 
and  white  Poplars,  Ash,  Lime,  Alders,  and 
Planes.  The  southwesterly  gales  have  had  a 
curious  effect  upon  the  Poplars  :  all  the  branches 


From  March  to  October  the  garden  is  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  The  flower-beds  are  occupied 
by  a  great  variety  of  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  During  the  summer  months  the  large 
Palms  and  other  half-hardy  foliage  plants  are 
placed  upon  the  lawns,  either  in  groups  or  as 
isolated   specimens. 

Many  hardy  plants  are  also  used  in  this  garden 
because  of  their  tropical  appearance.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  most  deserving  of  mention  :  Ailanthus 
glandulosus.  Gymnocladus  canadensis,  Paulownia 
imperialis,  Rhus  glabra  and  R.  typhina  are  use- 
ful shrubs.  They  are  cut  back  each  to  one  bud 
every  year ;  by  this  means  the  plants  are  induced 
to  produce  beautiful,  large  leaves  of  Palm-like 
appearance,  those  of  the  Ailanthus  reaching  a 
length  of  6  feet. 

Fatsia  japonica  does  well  planted  out  perma- 
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have  been  permanently  bent  over  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  The  subtropical  garden  is 
laid  out  in  quite  an  informal  manner  ;  it  is  inter- 
sected by  a  broad,  winding  walk,  upon  either  side 
of  which  are  a  number  of  flower-beds  laid  out 
upon  the  lawns.  The  beds  do  not  form  a 
geometrical  design,  but  each  one  has  been  shaped 
to  harmonise  with  its  own  particular  surround- 
ings. A  well-ke[)t  lawn  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  garden,  and  a  number  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees  and  sln-ubs  are  planted  in  groups 
around  it.  Tnese  help  to  furnish  the  garden  in 
winter,  and  ;dso  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  flower-beds  from  being  seen  all  at  one  time. 

"A  paper  Riven  before  ihe  London  branch  of  the  British 
Gardeneis'  Association,  by  Mr,  V.  Cockrain. 


n^ntly  in  moist,  sheltered  positions — the  white 
corymbs  of  flowers  produced  Jn  October  and 
November  are  very  striking.  I'olygoninn  cuspida- 
tum,  P.  sachalinense,  and  P.  Sieboldii  ai'c  planted 
in  masses  in  odd  corners,  and  give  a  bold  effect. 
Bamboos  are  also  largely  used.  Oi  Intrtly  per- 
ennials there  are  Acanthus  latifolius.  tivnerium 
argenteum,  Oimnera  scabra,  Rlicum  palmatum, 
Heraclcum  gigant'Cum,  and  such  .<pecies  of 
Yucca,  as  Y.  recurvifolia  and  Y.  gloriosa. 

The  Lakes. 

The  two  lakes  in  the  park   cover  an  area  of 

about  18  acres,   and   are  situated   in   the  lowest 

portion  of  the  grounds;  the  larger  lake  is  used 

extensively     for     boating     during     the     summex 
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— for  the  charge  of  6d.  per  hour  a  boat 
to  carry  one.  two  or  four  passengers  may 
be  hired.  Even  at  this  low  figure  the  boats 
earn  a  considerable  profit :  on  the  year's  takings 
the  annual  net  profits  average  about  £700.  A 
motor  launch  is  also  employed  to  take  visitors 
around  the  islands.  The  banks  are  irregular  in 
shape  and  outline,  so  that  bays  and  promon- 
tories tempt  the  visitors  on  miniature  voyages  of 
discovery.  By  the  margins  of  the  lakes  the 
grassy  slopes  add  a  pleasing  effect.  The  slopes 
are  broken  up  by  small  belts  of  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  upon  mounds  of  earth  made,  no  doubt, 
when  the  ground  was  being  excavated.  The 
mounds  are  planted  with  groups  of  Lilac,  Labur- 
num. Hawthorn,  Almond,  Forsythia,  and  many 
other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Planted  along 
the  margins  of  the  lakes  are  such  ornamental 
foliage  plants  as  Bamboo,  Gynerium,  Mescanthus 
(Eulalia).  Iris,  Funkia,  and  Hieracium. 

Fish  and  waterfowl  give  animation  to  the 
scene,  and  are  a  source  of  endless  interest  to  the 
children. 

On  three  large  islands  are  planted  Ai-butus, 
Aucuba,  Laurel,  Elder  and  Dogwood  as  under- 
growths,  and  trees  of  Poplar,  Willow,  Plane, 
Alder,  and  Birch.  Salix  babylonica  is  particu- 
larly striking  as  a  waterside  tiee. 

The  two  lakes  are  separated  by  a  low  dam 
which  is  spanned  by  a  rustic,  wooden  bridge. 
It  consists  of  large  pieces  of  timber  which  rest 
at  each  end  upon  a  stone  wall,  that  also  supports 
the  banks  on  either  side.  The  bridge  is  further 
supported  by  struts  which  rest  upon  a  concrete 
foundation,  and  are  fastened  at  the  top  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross  pieces.  Graceful,  weeping 
trees,  such  as  Populus  alba,  Salix  babylonica, 
and  Alnus  glutinosa,  with  their  branches  over- 
hanging and  touching  the  water,  give  beautiful 
reflections  of  light  and  shade,  whilst  in  sharp 
contrast  with  these  is  the  characteristic,  upright 
Populus  nigra  fastigiata  in  the  background.  The 
beauty  of  this  spot,  however,  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  number  of  artificial-looking  brick  burrs 
that  have  been  used  to  support  the  dam  and  mar- 
gins of  the  lakes.  Some  attempt  should  be  made 
to  hide  them. 

\     The  C.\sc.\de. 

This  is  a  very  striking  feature  of  the  park  :  it 
is  formed  of  huge  boulders  arranged  precipi- 
tously. The  water,  which  is  obtained  from  the 
pumping  station  close  by,  falls  over  the  rocks 
in  a  cascade.  The  rocks  are  partly  draped  wtih 
such  trailing  plants  as  Cotoneaster  microphylla, 
Jasminum  nudiflorum.  Vitis  purpurea,  Berberis 
stenophylla,   and   Vinca   major. 

The  Rustic  Walk. 
A  charming  feature  of  the  park  is  the  rustic 
walk  situated  near  the  West  Lodge,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  winding  path  cut  through  a  little  wood, 
and  bounded  upon  each  side  by  a  rustic  fence 
composed  of  Larch  poles  nailed  together  crosswise. 
During  the  heat  of  summer  it  affords  a  cool  re- 
treat. The  shade  is  too  dense  for  the  successful 
cultivation  of  any  great  variety  of  wild  flowers, 
but  in  spring  there  is  a  lavish  display  of  bloom 
from  the  bulbs  that  have  become  naturalised  in 
the  grass.  Crocuses,  in  bold,  irregular  masses  of 
separate  colours,  give  the  first  display.  They 
are  seen  at  their  best  when  the  sun  is  shining 
upon  them  through  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
trees.  Narcissus  and  Daffodils  follow  the 
Crocus  in  quick  succession,  and  later  the  Blue- 
bells make  a  charming  woodland  scene.  In  the 
centre  of  the  wood  is  the  botanical  garden.  This 
garden  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  students 
attending  the  local  Polytechnic  and  art  schools. 
Every  facility  is  afforded  them  to  examine  the 
growing  plants,  and  specimens  are  also  supplied 
for  examination  in  the  class-rooms.  The  flowers 
in  this  garden  are  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom 
so  that  they  appear  as  natural  as  possible. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  a  dazzling  display  ;  dotted 
about  in  irregular  groups  can  be  seen  many  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  The  charm  of  solitude  is  the 
one  thing  dear  to  the  country-bred  Londoner, 
and  here  is  a  haven  of  rest ;  at  all  times  the  noise 
is  softened  to  a  hush,  whilst  on  Sundays  a  peace- 
ful calm  pervades  the  place.  Here  the 
blackbird,  the  thrush,  wood  pigeons,  robins, 
tomtits,  and  wrens  sing  their  songs  and  rear 
their  young.  The  many  birds  of  the  park  become 
exceedingly  tame  in  their  semi-domesticated 
state — even  such  naturally  shy  birds  as  wood 
pigeons  and  moorhens  will  take  food  from  the 
hands  of  visitors. 


It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  birds 
do  a  great  deal  of  harm.  The  sparrows  destroy 
the  Crocus  blooms,  Carnation  shoots  and  Polyan- 
thus flowers.  The  pigeons,  blackbirds,  and 
thrushes  devour  large  quantities  of  berries  in  the 
autumn.  Nevertheless,  to  destroy  the  birds  in 
a  park  such  as  this  would  be  a  sad  blunder  ;  for 
their  presence  helps  the  Londoner  to  know  some- 
thing at  all  events  of  country  life. 


HOME   CORRESPONDENCE. 


(The  Editors  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for 
the  opuiions  expressed  by  correspondents.) 

The  Almond  and  Prunus  Pissardii  in 
Scotland  (see  pp.  270.  293  .-  In  Lady  Fowler's 
garden  at  Tnverbroom,  in  the  north-west  of  Ross- 
shire,  Prunus  Pissardii  (P.  cerasifera  atro-pur- 
purea)  fruits  most  summers,  and  this  year  an 
Almond  tree  had  a  very  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  The 
tree  of  Prunus  Pissardii  is  shelt«red  from  the  east, 
and  thereby  escapes,  to  a  certain  extent,  injury 
from  spring  frosts.  The  Almond  is  also  shel- 
tered somewhat,  but  the  cold  and  wet  of  the  past 
season  have  prevented  the  fruits  from  ripening. 
H.  Low,  Braemore  Gardens,  Soss-shire. 

Apple  Hambledon  Deux-ans  (see  pp.  157, 
320,  346). — I  agree  with  A.  D.  as  to  the  merits 
of  this  Apple.  When  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  40  years  and  more  since  in  the  West  of 
England,  my  father  sold  fine  fruits  to  the  best 
fruiterers  in  Bath.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
entering  a  garden  in  North  Hants.,  I  found  a 
big  orchard  tree  in  its  prime,  and  during  the  11 
years  I  was  there  it  never  failed  to  crop.  The 
fruits  were  of  a  good  size,  clean,  and  they  kept 
well  into  April.  So  impressed  was  I  with  the 
results  of  this  tree,  that,  when  later  I  had  charge 
of  a  garden  in  the  West  of  England,  I  planted 
trees  of  it ;  but  during  the  20  years  I  was  there 
I  never  saw  any  fruits  approaching  those  pro- 
duced in  North  Hants.,  although  I  had  no  cause 
to  complain  of  the  trees'  bearing.  I  can  endorse 
all  .-1.  D.  .=-ays  respecting  its  behaviour  at  Hack- 
wood  Park.  "  I  like  this  Apple  for  cooking,  and 
especially  from  a  flavour  point  of  view.  After 
a  long  experience,  I  consider  this  Apple  far  better 
than  many  of  the  large,  soft,  modern  kinds, 
both  for  flavour  and  keeping.  But,  after  all, 
soil  and  situation  greatly  influence  Apples. 
John  Crook,  Carnhfrhij. 

Oriental  Poppies  (see  p.  375). — Mr.  Moly- 
neux's  article  tempts  me  to  supplement  his 
remarks.  Having  paid  considerable  attention  to 
these  Poppies,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
Mr.  llolyneux  is  not  quite  up  to  date  with  his 
list  of  varieties.  The  cultural  hints  are  good. 
Many  gardeners  plant  Poppies  in  poor  soil 
and  give  them  very  little  attention,  and  the 
result  is  not  satisfactory.  It  is  best  to  cut  the 
flowers  in  the  morning  just  when  they  commence 
to  unfold  and  not  simply  when  the  calyx  is  un- 
folding. It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  anyone 
seriously  suggests  that  these  or  any  other  flowers 
will  last  longer  in  water  if  the  ends  are  sealed 
by  the  aid  of  a  lighted  candle  or  by  any  other 
means.  There  is  certainly  no  need  to  seal  the 
stems  of  Poppies,  for  they  do  this  themselves  if 
not  put  in  water  almost  as  soon  as  cut.  The 
plan  we  adopt  is  to  recut  the  stems  immediately 
before  being  put  in  water.  Some  exhibitors  cut 
them  under  water  to  prevent  the  sealing.  Com- 
ment is  made  on  the  disagreeable  odour,  and  Mr. 
]\lolyneux's  experience  is  that  the  bract«ated 
flower  has  this  more  pronounced  than  the  ordi- 
nary type.  I  can  only  say  that  I  catalogue  up- 
wards of  60  varieties,  not  one  of  which  is 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Molyneux,  and  practically  all 
are  devoid  of  the  Poppy  odour  and  nearly  all 
have  bracts.  The  larger  the  bract,  the  more 
is  the  flower  admired.  In  selecting  seed- 
lings (and  thousands  have  been  raised  here) 
preference  is  given  first  to  colour  and  form,  then 
a  stiff,  sturdy,  and  upright  stem  that  requires  no 
support.  The  flower  must  be  odourless,  and  in 
most  cases  have  six  petals  instead  of  four,  which 
is  the  number  in  most  seedlings.  Another 
point  is  substance.  Some  varietias  produce 
flow'ers  which  are  very  fugaceous  and  become 
*'  floppy  "  almost  as  soon  as  cut,  whilst  others 
retain  a  beautiful  form  for  four  or  five  days.  It 
is  surprising  how  tastes  vary   in  respect  to  the 


colours  found  in  Oriental  Poppies,  and  much 
interest  may  be  found  in  standing  near  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  newer  colour  ("  art  shades  ")  and 
noting  the  various  expressions  of  opinion.  Most 
men,  especially  gardeners,  look  upon  them  with 
disfavour,  whilst  the  majority  of  ladies  are 
rapturous  in  their  praise  of  them.  IF.  J, 
Godfreij. 

In   advising   others   what   varieties   to 

grow,  I  named  those  whicii  I  knew  to  be  good  by 
close  experience.  I  have  not  gi-own  any  of  Mr. 
Godfrey's  "  art  "  shaded  varieties,  and,  although 
I  have  seen  them  at  the  Temple  Show  repeatedly 
now  for  some  years,  they  do  not  appeal  to  me. 
I  have  not  noticed  their  inclusion  in  any  other 
exhibit  of  these  flo%vers,  either  from  a  private 
grower  or  in  a  nurseryman's  collection,  therefore 
I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  many  more 
beside  myself  are  not  quit*  up  to  date  in  their 
selection.  In  regard  to  the  sealing  of  the  ends 
of  the  stalks  when  they  are  cut,  if  Mr.  Godfrey 
had  any  experience  of  even  tiie  common  wild 
Poppy  for  table  decoration  he  would  appreciate 
the  difference  between  sealed  and  unsealed 
blooms  long  before  evening  of  the  same  day.  I 
not  only  advise  sealing,  but  practise  it  with  much 
advantage.  When  cutting  flowers  for  transmis- 
sion by  rail  or  post,  I  know  the  advantage  of 
securing  the  buds  when  the  calyx  is  unfolding, 
and  I  fancy  the  Editors  have  had  the  pleasant 
experience  for  several  days  of  watching 
the  various  colours  and  forms  unfold  from  the 
calyx-breaking  stage  of  each  variety.  Yes,  I 
comment  strongly  on  the  disagreeable,  opium- . 
like  odour  given  off  by  some  of  the  bracteate 
varieties,  and  for  that  reason  I  favour  the 
Oriental  type.  A'.  Molyneux.  [Some  flower-buds 
sent  us  by  Mr.  Molyneux  in  June  last  showed 
no  signs  of  unfolding'at  the  time  of  their  receipt, 
but  one  after  another  developed  beautifully  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  week  (see  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  June  26,  p.   413).— Eds  ] 

The  High  Pricesof  Rubber. — The  extended 
cultivation  of  rubber-yielding  plants  is  a  subject 
that  has  often  been  referred  to  in  the  columns  of 
the  Gardener.?'  Chronicle.  This  is  doubtless  due 
to  the  fact  that  rubber  plants  have,  over  a  very 
long  period,  occupied  the  attention  of  the  authori- 
ties at  Kew,  and  a  large  number  of  trained  men 
from  that  establishment  have  gone  forth  to  dis- 
tant colonial  and  foreign  possessions  of  the  Em- 
pire to  take  up  the  cultivation  of  these  plants. 
They  naturally  look  to  their  Chrvnirle  for  any 
fresh  records.  "To  such,  as  well  as  to  others,  some 
extracts  from  notes  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
Chemist  and  Druggi.H  on  the  remarkably  high 
prices  that  have  prevailed  of  late  will  be 
interesting.  "  The  price  ruling  for  Para  rub- 
ber on  the  London  Spot  JIarket  during  the  last 
three  weeks  in  October,  namely.  8s.  9d.  to  9s.  2d. 
per  lb.,  was  a  record  in  the  history  of  this  pro- 
duct, and  100  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average 
value  during  the  years  1905  and  19:6.  At  the 
close  of  the"  year  1907  Para  was  fetching  only 
3s.  9d.  per  \h.,  and  in  February.  1908.  fine  Para 
sold  at  2s.  9d.  to  2s.  ICd.  per  lb.  Prices  con- 
tinued to  increase  till  the  close  of  the  year, 
when  it  stood  at  5s.  2d.  per  lb.  Opening  in 
January  of  the  present  year  and  continuing  to 
the  middle  of  May,  the  price  ranged  from  5s.  2d. 
to  5s.  4d.,  which"  has  generally  been  considered 
in  the  trade  as  a  fair  normal  price  for  manufac- 
turing. At  the  end  of  May  it  had  risen  to 
5s.  7|d.  ;  at  the  end  of  June" to  6s.  3d.,  and  at 
the  end  of  July  from  6s.  4d.  to  8s.  4d.  In  August 
there  were  very  slight  fluctuations,  but  at  the 
close  of  September  the  price  had  risen  to 
9s.  2d.  per  lb."  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
this  rapid  rise  in  the  price  of  Para  rubber  from 
the  Amazon  is  not  due  to  any  short^e  of  im- 
ports, for,  compared  with  the  previous  four  years, 
they  have  been  quite  up  to  the  average  ;  besides 
this,  the  supply  of  "  cultivated  "  Para  rubber 
from  the  plantations  in  the  Malay  States  totalled 
over  200  tons  at  auction  in  London  in  one  month. 
The  advance  has  been  partly  due  to  the  action  of 
one  firm  which  successfully  secured  the  bulk  of 
the  stock.  It  is  reported  that  the  advanced 
prices  are  stopping  orders,  other  cheaper  articles 
being  substituted  where  possible ;  for  instance, 
indiarubber  mats  were  getting  very  popular  and 
much  in  use,  but  the  advanced  price  has  driven 
users  to  rope  and  fibre  mats  again,  and  the  same 
thing  is  happening  with  scores  of  otlier  things 
into  the  composition  of  which  rubber  enters. 
J.  E.  J. 


December  25,  1909.] 
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SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL. 

December  21. — There  was  no  exhibition  on 
this  occasion,  but  the  respective  Committees  met 
to  adjudicate  upon  novelties.  There  were  only 
two  exhibits  before  the  Fruit  Committee;  both 
were  seedling  Apples;  and  none  before  the 
Floral  Committee. 

In  the  Orchid  section,  however,  many  novel- 
ties were  forthcoming,  and  the  Committee, 
consisting  of  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.  (Chair- 
man), and  Messrs.  Jas  O'Brien  (hon.  sec),  Harry 
J.  Veitch.  W.  Boxall,  Stuart  Low,  F.  Sander, 
H.  G.  Alexander,  A.  Dve,  W.  Cobb,  H.  A. 
Tracy,  C.  H.  Curtis,  W.'  H.  Hatcher,  Gurney 
Wilson,  R.  Brooman-White,  and  J.  Charles- 
worth,  made  a  number  of  awards  as  follows: 

AWARDS. 

First-class  CEaTiFiCATEs. 

Cijpripedrum  Mrs.  F.  Sander  (Eve  X  hisigne 
SatideraJ,  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons,  St. 
Albans. — A  charming  flower  of  the  albino  class. 
The  large,  wax-like  upper  sepal  is  snow-white, 
with  a  small  emerald-green  base.  The  petals, 
which  are  undulated  at  the  edge,  are  broad  and, 
like  the  firm,  broad  lip,  greenish-primrose- 
yellow,  slightly  tinged  and  marked  with  light 
purple.  The  plant  is  a  strong  grower  and  a  de- 
sirable acquisition. 

■  Dendrobiuni  Plialanopsis  album,  Sander's 
variety ,  from  Messrs.  Sander  &  Sons. — The 
largest  and  finest-shaped,  pure  white  form  which 
has  yet  appeared. 

Odontioda  KeJghleyensls,  Fowler^  s  variety 
(Oochlioda  Noezliana  X  Odontoglossum  cirrhO' 
.svm),  from  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glebe- 
lands,  South  Woodford  (gr.  Mr.  J.  Davis). — A 
line  advance  on  the  type.  The  plant  shown  bore 
a  spike  of  deep  scarlet  flowers,  the  front  of  the 
labellums  being  abruptly  reflexed.  The  chrome- 
yellow  tint  on  the  crest,  and  white  base  to  the 
•"olumn.  formed  an  attractive  contrast  to  the 
deep  colouring  of  the  rest  of  the  flower. 

Zygo-Colax  Charle-'^worthii,  var.  ruhida  (Z. 
Perrenondii  X  Colax  jugosus),  from  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  &  Co.,  Haywards  Heath.— A  dis- 
tinct variety  of  the  pretty  hybrid  for  which 
Messrs.  Ch.\rles\vorth  recently  received  an 
Award  of  Merit,  the  prevailing  colour  in  which 
was  deep  violet.  In  the  variety  rubida  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  cream- white,  heavily 
barred  with  reddish-purple,  the  lip  being  ruby- 
red  with  a  slight  purple  shade. 

Lailio-Cattleya  Firminii  (L.-C.  Ceres  var.  X 
Cattleya  Dowiana  aurea),  from  Mons.  Flrmin 
Lambeau,  Brussels. — A  very  distinctly-tinted 
flower,  equal  in  form  and  size  to  Cattleya  Hardy- 
ana,  which  it  also  much  resembles  in  the  lip. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  Indian-yellow  with  a 
pale  rose  shade ;  lip  crimson,  with  two  yellow 
blotches  at  the  entrance  of  the  tube,  which  has 
gold  lines  from  the  base. 

Award  of  Merit. 

Cypripedium.  Alabaster  magnificum  (God- 
spfflanum  X  Alcihiades  superhum),  from  Lieut. - 
Colonel  G.  L.  Holford,  CLE.,  C.V.O.,  W^eston- 
birt,  Tetbury  (gr.  Mr.  H.  G.  Alexander). — A 
fine  flower,  with  the  large  size  and  good  shape 
of  C.  Alcibiades.  The  dorsal  sepal,  which  is 
pure  white,  has  a  very  small  green  base,  a  broad 
band  of  purple  up  the  middle  and  lesser  bands  of 
purple  on  each  side  forming  a  trident.  The 
petals  and  lip  are  broad,  yellowish,  with  a  tinge 
of  purple. 

Certificate  of  Appreciation. 

Oncidiuin  hybridnm  (tigriiunii  X  lamelli- 
(jeruiii),  from  Messrs.  Charlesworth  &  Co. — An 
interesting  cross  of  no  great  floral  beauty,  but 
in  which  the  features  of  the  very  dissimilar 
parents  can  well  be  traced.  The  sepals  are 
stalked,  the  blades  brownish  ;  the  base  of  the 
yellow  lip  indicates  0.  lamelligerum  in  its  spiny, 
cushion-like  crest,  the  blade  being  narrowed 
compared  with  0.  tigrinum. 

Amongst  other  plants  than  those  certificated 
were  Cypripedium  Caruso  (J.  Howes  X  insigne 
Harefield  Hall),  resembling  a  good,  well-rounded 
C.  i.  Harefield  Hall,  but  with  more  purple  mark- 
ing.** ;  shown  by  Lieut. -Col.  Holford.  Cypri- 
pedium Lusitania,  a  pretty  green  flower  with  a 
broad,  white  margin  to  the  dorsal  sepal,  which 
had  some  obscure  brown  blotches;  also  a  hybrid 
Cypripedium  near  to  C.  Laurebel ;  shown  by  H. 
S.  Goodson,  Esq.,  Putney  {gr.  Mr.  G.  E.  Day). 


Odontoglossum  crispo-Harryanum  Bruggense  var. 
illustre  had  15  flowers  on  the  spike,  each  flower 
being  5  inches  across  diagonally,  and  the  upper 
sepals  Ig  inch  wide  ;  this  was  shown  by  ilessrs. 
Sander  &  Sons.  Cypripedium  Hercules,  a  very 
large  and  well-formed  flower;  and.  C  Germaine 
opoix  var.  Imperialis  were  both  shown  by 
Francis  Wellesley,  Esq.,  Westfield,  Woking 
(gr.  Mr.  Hopkins).  Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba 
Clifton's  variety,  a  good  white  flower  with  yellow 
disc  to  the  lip  and  larger  than  the  original 
form,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Stuart  Low  &  Co., 
Bush  Hill  Park.  Brasso-Cattleya  Thorntonii 
alba,  a  fine,  clear  white  flower,  with  fringed  lip, 
came  from  Messrs.  Armstrong  &  Brown,  Tun- 
bridge  Wells. 


]V[  JL  R  K  JB  T  S. 


STIRLING   HORTICULTURAL. 

December  11. — The  annual  general  meeting 
was  held  on  the  above  date.  Mr.  Geo.  Petrie 
presided  over  a  good  attendance  of  the  members. 
The  annual  report  and  balance-sheet  were  sub- 
mitted and  adopted.  The  society's  finances  show 
a  great  improvement.  The  deficit  of  £25  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  has  been  reduced  to  £10, 
and  it  is  hoped  by  another  year  the  entire  debt 
will  be  cleared  off.  A  special  effort  will  probably 
then  be  made  to  celebrate  the  centenary  of  the 
society  . 

SOCIETE  FRANCAISE  D'HORTICUL- 
TURE  DE  LONDRES. 

The  annual  dinner  of  this  Society,  in  com- 
memoration of  its  21st  anniversary,  will  take 
place  at  the  Cafe  Royal,  68,  Regent  Street, 
on  January  29,  1910.  Mons.  Philippe  de  Vil- 
morin  will  preside  on  this  occasion.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  the  subject  may  obtain  full  in- 
formation from  the  president  of  the  Societv,  Mr. 
Geo.  Schneider,  17,  Ifield  Road,  Fulham'Road, 
London,   S.W. 


Sir  Alfred  Jones. — In  the  death  of  Sir 
Alfred  Jones,  which  took  place  on  December  13, 
the  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  strenuous 
and  enterprising  men  of  business.  From  humble 
circumstances  Sir  Alfred  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  Liverpool.  Among  the  mo.^t  memor- 
able of  his  achievements  was  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  prosperity  of  the  Canary  Islands 
by  the  development  of  the  Banana  trade 
between  them  and  this  country.  In  doing  thi.s 
he  had  absolutely  to  create  a  market  for  this 
fruit,  and  it  says  much  for  his  determinatinn 
that,  when  difficulties  of  distribution  of  the  fruit 
arose,  he  collected  an  army  of  costermongera  at 
the  wharves  where  the  Banana  boats  were  un- 
loading, caused  them  to  pile  up  their  barrows 
with  Bananas,  and  sent  them  out  in  the  streets 
of  Liverpool  to  sell  the  fruit  for  what  they  could 
get  for  it,  telling  them  that  they  themselves 
could  have  their  stock  for  nothing.  After  re 
storing  the  prosperity  of  the  Canarie-s,  Sir  Alfred 
turned  his  attention,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Daniel 
Morris,  to  Jamaica.  He  solved  successfully  the 
problem  of  the  long-distance  transport  of  Jamaica 
Bananas,  and  received  for  his  services  in 
Jamaica  aud  in  the  West  African  Colonies  the 
distinction  of  a  K.C.M.G.  Among  his  many 
other  activities,  the  assistance  he  gave  in 
founding  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine  in 
Liverpool,  and  in  supporting  the  enterprise  re- 
cently undertaken  for  growing  cotton  in  British 
territory,  will  be  long  remembered. 

Count  Harrach  zu  Rohran.— We  learn 
with  regret  of  the  death,  on  December  12,  of 
Johann  Count  Harrach  zu  Rohran,  president  of 
the  Austrian  Horticultural  Society  of  Vienna. 
Count  Harrach  zu  Rohran  was,  as  his  position 
indicates,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  horticul- 
turists in  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  his  services 
to  the  science  were  both  numerous  and  memor- 
able. We  offer  our  sincere  condolences  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  which  he  was  so  distin- 
guished an  ornament. 


SCHEDULE      RECEIVED. 


COVENT  GARDEN,  December  21. 

[We  cannot  accev i  any  responsibility  for  the  subjoined 
reports.  They  are  furnished  to  us  regularly  every 
Wednesday,  by  the  kindness  of  several  of  the  principjU 
salesmen,  who  are  responsible  for  the  quotations,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  quotations  do  not  repre- 
sent the  prices  on  any  particular  day,  but  only  the 
general  averages  for  the  week  preceding  the  date  of  our 
report.  The  prices  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the 
samples,  the  way  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  supply 
in  the  market,  and  the  demand,  and  they  may  fluctuate, 
not  only  from  day  to  day,  but  occasionally  several  times 
in  one  day. — Eds.] 

Gut  Flowers,  &c. :  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


Acacia  longifoiia 
tmimosa),  per 
bunch 0 

Azalea,  Ghent  p. 
bunch    .,         ...     1 

—  Fielderi,  p.  dz.     4 
Bouvardia  ...         ...     4 

Lamations,  p.  doz. 

blooms,       best 
American  (var.)     3 

—  second  size     ..     1 

—  smaller,       per 
doz.     bunches    9 

—  "  Malmaisons," 

p.  doz,  blooms  6 
Camellias,  per  doz.  1 
Catileyas,  per  doz. 

blooms  -..  13 

EucharisgrandiQora, 

per  dz,  biooiiis  3 
Gardenias,  per  doz.  3 
Heather      (white), 

per  bunch  ...  0 
Hyacinths,  Roman, 

per  doz.  bchs.  10 
Lapageriaalba.  per 

dozen  blooms  2 
Lilac    (French)    p. 

bunch 4 

Lilinm       auratma 

per  bunch      ...     2 

—  longitlorum    ...     4 

—  I  anc  i  f  0  Hum 
rubrum  ...     1 

—  album 2 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 

p.  dz.  bunciies     8 

—  extra  quality  ...  12 
Marguerites,  p.  .iz. 

bunciies  white 
and  yellow     ...     3 


s.d.  s.d. 


0-  1  0 
0-6  0 
0-6  0 


0-4  0 

0-  1  6 


0-8  0 
6-2  6 


0-4  0 
0-4  0 

4-0  6 

0-15  0 

0-3  0 

0-5  0 

0-3  0 
0-6  0 

6-2  6 
0-2  6 

0-10  0 
0-15  0 


Mimosa,   per   doz. 

bunches 
Mignonette,      per 

dozen  bunches 
Narcissus       Paper 

White,  per  dz. 

bunches 

—  Soteil  d'Or    ... 
O  don  to  glossum 

crispum,  per 
dozen  blooms 
Pel  argon  ill  nib, 
show,  per  doz. 
bunches 

—  Zonal,  double 
scarlet 

Richardia  atricana 
(Calia),  p.  doz. 

Roses,  12  blooms, 
Niphetos 

—  Bridesmaid    ... 

—  C.  Testout     ... 

—  Kai  se  r  i  n  A. 
Victoria 

—  C.  Mermet 

—  Liberty 

—  Muie.t-hateiiay 

—  Mrs.   J,    Laing 

—  Richmond 

—  The  Bride      ... 
Spirsa,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Statice,  per  dozen 

bunches 
Tuberoses,  per  dz. 

blooms 
Violets,  per  dozen 

buncnes 
^  Parma 


s.d.  s.d. 
12  0-15  0 
2  0-30 


3  0-40 

4  U-  5  0 


2  0-  2  6 

4  0-60 
6  0-80 
6  0-80 

1  6-  2  G 

2  0-30 

3  0     4  0 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

4  0-  K  0 
3  0-60 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 

4  0-50 

2  0-40 

3  0-40 
0  3-04 

2  0-30 

4  0-50 


Cut  Foliage,  aic;  Average  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 


s.d.  s.d. 


Leamington     and     County     Horticultural     Society. 

Flower  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Victoria  Park.  Koval  I.eainiiit^- 
ton  Spa,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  27,  28.  Joint 
Secretaries:  Councillor  H.  V.  Richards  and  Mr.  Leo. 
Rawlinson. 


Adiantuni      cuiiea- 

Hardy    foliage 

lum,  per  dozen 

(various),    i)er 

bunches 

6  0-90 

dozen  bniiclies 

3  0-90 

Asparagus  plu- 

Ivy-leaves,   bronze 

2  0-26 

mosus,        long 

—  long  trails  per 

trails,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

bundle 

0  9-16 

—    — medni.,doz. 

—  short    g  r  een, 

bunches 

12  0-18  0 

perdz. bunches 

16-26 

—  Sptengcri 

0  9-16 

Moss,  per  gross  ... 

4  0-50 

Berberis,  per  dozen 

Myrtle,    dz.    bchs. 

bunches. 

2  6-30 

(  En  gl  i  sh), 

Croton  leaves,  per 

small-ieaved... 

4  0-  li  0 

bunch  

9  0-12  0 

—  French 

10-16 

Cycas  leaves,  each 

10-20 

Oak  foliage,  per  dz. 

Ferns,    per    dozen 

bunches 

12  0-15  0 

bunches  (Eng- 

P b  y  sali  s     Fran- 

lish)      

2  0-30 

cheitii,  per  dz. 

—  (French) 

0  6-09 

bunches 

6  0-10  0 

Galax    leaves,   per 

Smilax,  per  dozen 

doz.     bunches 

2  0-26 

(rails    

6  0     8  0 

Grasses   (hardy), 

Vine     leaves,    per 

dozen  bunches 

10-30 

doz.  bunches  .. 

1  0-  1  (> 

Plants  In  Pots 

,  &0.:  Ave 

rage  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d. 

s.d.  s.d. 

Ampelopsis     Veit- 

Cyclamen,  per  doz. 

8  0-12  0 

chii.per  dozen 

6  0-80 

Cyperus   alierni- 

Aralia  Sieboldii,  p. 

folius,  dozen  ... 

4  0-50 

dozen  

4  0-60 

—  laxus.  per  doz. 

4  0-50 

—  larger    speci- 

Orac^enas, perdoz. 

9  0-24  0 

mens    

9  0-12  0 

Erica    gracilis    ni- 

— Moseri 

4  0-60 

valis,  per  doz. 
—  byemalis 

10  0-15  0 

—  larger 

12  0-18  0 

9  0-15  0 

Araucaria  excelsa, 

Kricas.small  plants 

3  0-60 

per  dozen 
—  large    plants, 

la  0-30  0 

Buonymus, perdz.. 

in  pots... 

3  0-80 

each     

8  6-50 

—  from  the  ground  3  0-60 

Aspidistras,  p.  dz.. 

Ferns,  in  thumbs, 

green    ... 

n  0-24  0 

per  100 

8  0-13  0 

—  variegated 

30  0-42  0 

—  in    small    and 

Asparagus    plumo- 

large  OOs      ... 

12  0-20  0 

sus  nanus,  per 

—  in     48's,      per 

dozen  

9  0-15  0 

dozen  ... 

4  0-60 

—  Sprengeri 

9  0-12  0 

—  choicer  sorts... 

8  0-13  0 

—  ten  u  issiriius 

9  0-12  0 

—  in     32's,      per 

.\/aleas,    per    do/. 
Begonia  Gloire  de 

30  0-42  0 

dozen  

10  0-19  0 

Ficus  elastica,  per 

de  Lorraine,  p. 

dozen  

8  0-10  0 

dozen  ... 

13  0-18  0 

—  repens,  per  dz. 

6  0-80 

Bouvardias,        per 

Grevilleas,  per  dz. 

4  0-  6  0 

dozen  

6  0-80 

Isolepis,  per  dozen 

4  0-00 

Chrysanthemums, 

Keniia       Belmore- 

per  doz. 

8  0-ia  0 

aiia,  per  dozen 

15  0-24  0 

—  special  plants.. 

18  0  .-iO  0 

—  Fosteriana,  per 

Cinerarias,  per  doz. 

6  0-12  0 

dozen  

18  0-80  0 

Clematis,  per  do/.. 
Cocos    Weddelli- 

8  0-90 

Lataina  borhonica, 

per  dozen 

15  0-21  0 

ana,  per  dozen... 

18  0-flO  0 

L  i  1 1 11  ni     1  0  ut:  i- 

Crotons,  per  dozen 

18  0-30  0 

florum,  perdz. 

18  0-90  0 
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Plants  in  Pots,  Sc:  Average  Wholesale  Prices  (Contij. 


L  ill  u  in  lancifol- 
iiiin,  per,  doz. 

Lily  of  the  Valley, 
per  dozen 

Marguerites,  white, 
per  dozen 

Fruit: 


Apples  Newtown 
(U.S.),  per  bar- 
rel          19  0-27  0 

—  (Nova  Scotian), 
per  barrel : 

—  Ribston  Pippin  15  0  16  0 


s.d.s.d. 
9  U-18  0 
4  0-60 
6  0-10  0 

6  0-90 
3  0-60 


Pip' 

the 


per 


16  0-18  0 
16  0-20  0 


4  6- 

5  0- 

3  6- 

4  0- 


Blenheiin 
pin 

—  King     of 
Pippins 

—  (English), 
bushel : 

—  Peasgood's 
Nonesuch 

—  Annie  Eliza- 
beth, p.  bushel 

—  Allington  Pip- 
pin         

—  Bramley's  Seed 
ling       

—  Dumelow's 
Seedling  (VS'el- 
lington) 

■ —  Lane's    Prince 

Albert 4  0- 

—  Queen  ...  .-     3  6- 

—  Warner's  King     4  0 

—  BleiiheiniOrangeS  0 

—  Lord  Derby   ...     3  6 

—  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  A-sieve 

—  Newtown  Pip- 
pin, per  case : 

~-  Oregon 

—  Californian    .., 

—  British  Colum- 
bia         

Avocado  Pears    ... 
Bananas,  bunch: 

—  Doubles 

—  No.  1  „  ... 
■ —  Extra  ,,  ... 
~-  Giant  „  ... 
■ —  Red  coloured... 

—  Red  Doubles  .. 

—  Jamaica  „  ... 
Loose,  per  dz. 


12  0-14  0 
9  0-11  6 

12  0  18  0 
5  0-10  0 

5  6-60 
5  6-60 

7  0-80 
9  0-U  0 

4  6-60 

8  0-10  6 

5  0-56 
0  6-10 

Custard  Apples  ...  4  0-60 
Grape  Fruit,  case  9  0-12  0 
Grapes,  per  lb.  : 
■ —  Gros  Colman... 

—  English    Ham- 
bros 

—  Alicantes 

—  MuscatofAlex 
andria 


s.d.  s,d. 

Poinsettias,  p.  doz. 

18  0-30  0     Selagineila,  p.  doz. 

Solanums,  per  doz. 

18  0-30  0     Spir^a      japonica, 

per  dozen 

5  0-80     Veronicas,  per  doz. 

Average  Wholesale  Prices. 

s.d.  s.d.  s.d.  s  d. 

Grapes,  Canon 

Hall,  per  lb.  ...     16-26 

—  Almeria,     per 
barrel 14  0-20  0 

Lemons,  box  : 

—  Palermo,  300  ..     9  0  12  0 

—  „         360...     9  0-12  0 

—  (Naples),    case  14  0-18  0 
Limes,  per  case  ...    3  0    — 
Lychees,  perbox...     16-19 
Nuts,  Almonds,  p. 

bag        36  0-40  0 

—  Brazils,      new, 
percwt.  ...  32  0-35  0 

—  Barcelona,  bay  32  0-33  0 

—  Cob,  per  lb.  ...    0  BA  0  4 

—  Cocoa  nuts.  100  10  0-14  0 

—  ■Walnuts(French). 
per  bag  ...     5  0-56 

—  Chestnuts  (Ro- 
dor),  per  bag-     6  0-70 

—  (Italian),       per 
bag      16  6-18  0 

Oranges— 

—  Denia,  per  case 
(4'20)     12  0-18  0 

—  Valencia,     per 
case  (420)        ...     8  0  12  0 

—  (Almeria),  case    9  0-12  0 

—  Jamaica,      per 
case  (176)       ...    9  6-10  6 

—  „      (200)       ...    9  0-96 

—  Mandarine, 
Florida,  p. case  17  0-18  G 

—  Mandarine,  per 
box 0  7-10 

—  Tangerine,  per 
box        13-16 


3  6-50 


5  0 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

4  6 

0-8  0 


COVENT    GARDEN     FLOWER     MARKET. 

On  Monday  last,  Richardia  africana  (Callas)  were  selling  a 
6s.  to  8s.  per  doz.  Gardenias,  Liliums,  and  Camellias  were 
scarce.  Tuberoses  are  now  plentiful,  but  as  mariy  are  cut  with 
the  terminal  flowers  open,  supplies  may  fall  off  at  any  lime. 
Daflodil  obvallaris  has  been  making  Is.  6d.  per  bvmch,  but 
this  price  will  not  be  sustained  for  long.  Tulips  are  plen- 
tiful and  fairly  good  ;  they  have  been  making  good  -.rices  ; 
they  are  grown  chiefly  in  boxes  containing  two  dozun  each  ; 
whites,  yellows,  and  reds  are  all  about  of  equal  quality. 
Roman  Hyacinths  are  also  grown  in  small  boxes,  but 
there  are  some  good  ones  in  pots,  winch  are  taller 
than  those  in  the  boxes.  Dutch  Hyacinths  are  also 
well  developed  for  so  early  in  the  season;  they  are 
grown  three  in  each  pot.  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  pots 
is  not  quite  of  the  best  quality.  This  is  also  grown 
ill  boxes,  and  can  be  transferred  to  fancy  pots  with- 
out suffering.  Chrysanthemums  are  plentiful ;  the  pot 
plants  are  holding  out  later  than  usual  this  season.  Cut 
bloom  up  to  now  has  been  over-abundant,  except  for 
special  sorts  of  medium  size.  Sin.ele  vaiieiies  appear  to 
meet  with  an  increasing  demand.  The  colours  wliich  sell 
best  are  the  whites,  pinks,  yellows,  and  deep  crimsons, 
Roses  are  scarce,  and  prices  have  advanced.  Liberty  has 
sold  for  8s.  per  dozen.  Madatne  Chatenay  is  dearer;  all 
others  are  making  advanced  prices,  and  I  noticed  a  few 
fine  blooms  of  Fran  Karl  Druschki.  Niphetos  is  still  ex- 
tensively grown.  Ericas  are  well  flowered  from  all  the 
usual  growers.  Poinsettias  have  suffered  from  the  cold. 
A  very  large  trade  is  being  done  in  Holly,  Mistlelo.  and 
other  evergreens.  The  Holly  wreaths,  crosses,  and  other 
designs  are  seen  in  large  quantities;  they  vary  m  value 
from  Is.  to  15s,,  or  some  may  make  20s.  each.  A.  H., 
Covent  Garden,  December  22,  1909. 


0  9-13 


0  5-10 
0  3-10 


,  0  10-  2  6 


Pomegranates,   per 

case      6  6-76 

—  per  box  ...    2  3-  li  6 
Pears  (Californian) : 

—  Doyenne    du 
Coinice,  p.  box  10  0-13  0 

—  Oregon  Winter 

Nelis,  per  case  15  0-18  0 

—  (French),  Doy- 
eim^du  Coinice, 

per  cate         ...     9  0-10  6 
Calillacs  (Dutch), 


per  basket 

—  Persinimons,p. 
box  (12) 

Pineapples,  each  ... 

—  (Natal),  per  dz. 


2  0-23 

10     — 
2  0-50 

4  0-60 


Vegetables  :  Averaffe  Wholesale  Prices. 


s.d.  s.d. 
Artichokes(Globe), 

per  dozen 
Asparagus,       Paris 

Green,    bundle     4  0-50 

—  Sprue,    bundle     0  8-0  10 
Beans    (French), 

boxes    

—  Madeira,      per 
basket  ... 

Beetroot, per  bushel 
Cabbages,  p.  tally 
Cardoons  (French), 

per  dozen 
Carrots    (English), 

dozen  bunches 

—  per  bag 

—  unwashed 
Cauliflowers,    tally 
(  eleriac,  per  do/, 

iiicory,  per  lb. 


(.  ucunibers.p.  doz. 
J  iidive,  per  dozen 
Horseradish,      for- 
eign, new,  per 
bundle 
Leeks,  12   bundles 
Lettuces  (French), 
per  dozen 


19-20 


10-13 

3  0-50 
13-20 
3  6-50 

8  0-10  0 

2  9-30 
2  9-30 
16-20 
5  0-70 
16-26 
0  3-  0  3J 


5  6- 
1  3- 


1  0- 
1  6 


1  2 


0  9-12 


s  d  «  .1. 
0  8-09 
0  6-07 


1  0 


6  6-76 
3  6-40 


3  0-40 


8  0 


Mushrooms, per  lb. 

—  broilers 
Mn^tarUaiidCress, 

pc?r  dozen  pun. 
Onions     (Lisbons), 
per  box 

—  (Dutch),  p.  bag 

—  pickling,     per 
bushel 

—  Valencia,     per 
case 

Parsley,  %  sieve    ... 
Potatus    (English), 

)ier  bag 
Radishes  (French), 

per  doz.  bunches  13-16 
Seakale,  per  dozen 

punnets 
Spinach,  i  sieve  ... 
Stachys     tubercsa, 

per  lb 

Toinatos  (English), 

per  12  lbs.     .. 

—  (English),  s.s-. 

—  second  quality     10     — 

—  Teneriffe  ...  10  0-14  0 
Turnips,  bag  ...  2  0-23 
Watercress,  p.  flat     4  0-  G  G 

REMARKS. — There  has  been  a  brisk  trade  during  the 
Christmas  week,  but  prices,  with  the  exception  of  Apples, 
have  not  advanced.  Very  large  quantities  of  Oranges  have 
arrived  and,  as  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  they  have  sold 
readily.  California  Navel  Seedless  Oranges  are  of  excellent 
quality.  Cob  Nuts  are  more  plentiful,  but  best  Walnuts  are 
scarce.  Supplies  of  Lemons  are  above  the  requirements, 
and  their  value  is  low.  Winter  Netis  Pears  have  fetched 
high  prices.  Trade  generally  is  good.  E,  H.  R.,  Cvvciil 
Garden,  Tuesday,  December  21,   VJ09. 


G  6- 
2  0 


2  6-46 


16  0-18  0 
2  6-30 


0  31 


3  0 
2  G 


Bedfords— 

British  Queen 
Up-to-Date  ... 
Blachlands... 
Dunbars— 
Maincrop  ... 
Up-to-Date... 
Lincolns— 
Epicure 


percwt. 
s.d.  s.d. 
3  0-36 
.30-36 
2  6-29 


.59-60 
.46-50 


.29-30 


Potatos. 

Lincolns- 


Shar-jje's  Express. 
Up-to-Date  ... 
British  Queen 
Royal  Kidney 
Kehts— 

Sharpe's  Express . 
Epicure 
May  Queen  ... 
Up-to-Date  ... 


percwt. 

s.d.  s.d, 
,30-33 
.30-40 
.33-39 
.29-30 

.30-36 
.29-30 
.30-36 
.33-40 


Remarks.— The  stocks  of  Potatos  in  London  are  not  quite 
CO  large,  fewer  being  received  on  account  of  the  frost. 
Trade  is  rather  better,  but  the  improvement  does  not  promise 
to  last,  unless  the  weather  remains  very  cold.  Edward  J. 
Newborn,  Lo.mi  Garden  ami  St.  I'ancias,  December  21,  1909. 


LAW    NOTE. 


WATER  SUPPLY  FOR  A  NURSERY. 

His  Honour  Judge  Bray,  sitting  at  the  Brent- 
ford County  Courtron  the  17th  inst.,  gave  judg- 
ment in  the  case  relating  to  the  charges  for 
water  supplied  to  iMr.  Joseph  Darby,  a  Twicken- 
ham nurseryman  (see  p.  388,  in  the  issue  for 
December  4). 

His  Honour  said  that  in  a  previous  action  the 
judge  held  that  a  person  carrying  on  such  a 
business  as  a  florist  must  need  more  water  than 
would  be  wanted  for  mere  domestic  purposes,  and 
found  for  the  defendant.  On  the  second  point 
— the  alleged  improper  use  of  water — it  was  not 
disputed  that  there  was  an  implied  obligation 
not  to  intentionally  or  recklessly  waste  water, 
and  that  if  it  was  proved  there  was  such  waste, 
the  plaintiff  was  entitled  by  way  of  damages 
to  deduct  from  the  rate  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
said  waste.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  had  been 
an  undue  and  reckless  waste  of  water  by  the  de- 
fendant, and  he  assessed  the  amount  of  damages 
at  £16.     He  gave  judgment  accordingly. 


Q/rmf(/m 

Jo 
hrrcjbondfnt 


*,*  77ie  Eilitors  will  be.  glad  to  receive,  for 
consideration,  larr/c  photograjdts  of  horticultural 
subjects,  suitable  for  reprodurtion  as  Supple- 
mentary Illustrations  in  this  Journal. 

Apple  Trees  Dise.ased:  C.  G.  The  shoots  are 
affected  with  Apple-scab  fungus.  Remove  all 
the  injured  branches  and  spray  the  trees  with 
dilute  Bordeaux  mi.\ture  in  spring,  when  the 
leaves  are  expanding. 

Apple  Trees  Failing  to  Fruit  :  .S'.  7?.  From 
your  note  it  would  appear  that  the  trees  are 
growing  too  freely,  in  which  case  the  proper 
treatment  is  root-pruning  or  lifting.  You  did 
not  describe  the  situation  in  which  the  trees 
are  planted- 

Bees  ;  Queen  Bee.  Your  queen  will  certainly  be 
past  her  prime  next  season.  As  you  wish  to 
increase  your  stocks,  you  could  easily  make 
three  colonies  from  your  present  stock,  and 
then,  in  1911,  you  would  have  three  hives 
headed  by  young  and  vigorous  queens,  from 
which  you  could  reasonably  expect  excellent 
results.  During  next  April  stimulate  your 
queen  by  feeding  her  with  syrup,  and  when 
drones  are  flying  in  your  neighbours'  apiaries, 
remove  any  comb  containing  little  or  no  brood, 
and  replace  it  by  a  frame  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  brood  chamber  containing  a  full  sheet 
of  foundation  (worker  base).  Over  this  place 
the  syrup  bottle,  and  in  three  days  remove  the 
queen,  and  any  frame  containing  very  young 
brood,  as  from  this  latter  the  poorest 
queens   are   raised.     To   encourage   the   forma- 


tion of  queen  cells,  some  of  the  cells  con- 
taining eggs  can  be  enlarged  by  breaking  down 
the  edges  below  the  eggs.  The  best  are  those 
down  the  sides  and  at  the  lower  corners  of 
the  frame.  After  10  days  the  cells  will  be 
sealed,  and  then  yon  may  cut  out  the  queen 
cells  with  some  of  the  surrounding  cells,  and 
attach  them  with  great  care  in  a  hole  cut  in 
the  centre  of  the  other  combs,  fixing  them  with 
pins.  The  brood  frames  and  frames  of  honey 
should  be  shared  out,  with  equal  portions  of 
the  bees.  These  will  be  placed  in  a  contracted 
hive,  with  the  queen  cell  on  the  centre  comb. 
In  about  a  fortnight,  if  the  weather  is  good, 
each  should  have  a  laying  queen.  The  three 
hives  should  at  first  be  plaeed  near  the  old 
stand,  but  will  need  to  be  removed  3  feet  each 
fine  day  until  they  are  at  least  6  feet  apart. 

Books:  /.  B.  H.,  Letrhworth.  Either  of  the 
following  works  will  be  suitable  for  your 
purpose: — Dictionary  of  Gardening,  by  Geo. 
Nicholson  ;  John-son  s  Gardener's  Dictionary  ; 
or  The  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening,  by  T.  W. 
Sanders,  ion  can  obtain  these  from  our  pub- 
lishing department. 

Chrys.\nthemum  Exhibit:  An  Old  Header. 
The  schedule  required  coloured  varieties,  but 
you  awarded  the  first  prize  to  a  white  variety. 
This  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
of  the  schedule. 

Chrysanthemums  Unhealthy  :  Victoria.  No 
disease  is  present  in  the  shoots  j  the  trouble 
must  be  due  to  some  cultural  treatment. 

EXAMIN-ITIONS:  A.  B.  C.,  Surrey.  You  might 
apply  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  in- 
formation needed. 

Names  of  Fruits  :  Searle.  1,  The  Queen ;  2, 
Gooseberry  Apple ;  3,  Roundway  Magnum 
Bonum. — 11'.  H.  Apple  Peasgood's  None- 
such, Pear  Beurre  Diel. — M.  A.  J.  1,  Sand- 
ringham;  2,  Reinette  de  Caux  ;  3,  Bergamotte 
Esperen;  4  and  5,  Beurre  Diel;  6,  decayed. 

Names  of  Plants  :  S.  Ely.  Your  tree  is  not  the 
Butternut  (Juglans  cinerea)  but  the  Black  Wal- 
nut (Juglans  nigra). — .7.  C.  B.  Calanthe 
Veitchii.  The  flowers  vary  in  tint  from 
various  causes.  The  colour  is  often  not  well 
developed  in  dull,  sunless  seasons.  The  pre- 
sence of  impure  air  in  the  plant-house  will  often 
cause  the  blooms  to  change  almost  white. — 
77.  N .  Well-grown  blooms  of  Cypripedium  in- 
signe  of  the  old  type.— 7^.  T.  T'.  1,  Oncidium 
cheirophorum ;  2,  Stelis  ophioglossoides ;  3, 
Octomeria  diaphana  ;  4.  Oncidium  flexuosum  ; 
5,  Odontoglossum  Lindleyanum ;  6,  Calanthe 
rosea. 

Record  Grapes  :  J.  S.  The  heaviest  bunch  of 
Grapes  of  which  we  have  record  was  shown 
at  the  International  Fruit  Show  held  in  Edin- 
burgh on  September  15  and  16,  1875.  The 
variety  was  Raisin  de  Calabre,  and  the  weight 
was  26  lbs.  4  ounces.  It  was  grown  in  Mr. 
Douglas's  garden  at  Eskbank,  Dalkeith, 
the  gardener  being  Mr.  Curror.  An  illustra- 
tion of  the  bunch  appeared  in  the  issue  of  this 
journal  for  September  25  of  that  year.  In  the 
accompanying  text  it  was  stated  to  be  a  hand- 
somely-formed bunch,  the  berries  closely  and 
solidly  packed  so  that  the  shoulders  stood  out 
firmly  in  all  directions  :  the  "  bloom  "  was  per- 
fect. Another  remarkable  bunch  of  Grapes, 
weighing  25  lbs.  15  ounces,  was  exhibited  at 
the  same  show  ;  the  variety  being  White  Nice. 
This  was  shown  by  John  Jardine,  Esq.,  Arkle- 
ton,    Langholme,    Glasgow   (gr.    Mr.    Dickson). 

Richardia  (Arum)  Leaves  Spotted  :  77.  S.  The 
black  blotches  are  caused  by  Monilia  primrosa. 
Spray  the  plants  with  dilute  Bordeaux  mixture, 
after  first  removing  the  diseased  leaves. 

To  Destroy  Ants  :  7?.  .-! .  Wheie  the  nests  can 
be  easily  reached,  the  simplest  plan  is  to 
pour  boiling  water  over  them.  If  this  is  diffi- 
cult, inject  a  little  bisulphide  of  carbon  or 
vaporite  into  their  burrows.  Another 
effective  remedy  is  the  "  Ballikinrain  Ant  De- 
stroyer." prepared  by  Messrs.  Alex.  Cross  & 
Soni  Glasgow.  This  is  very  poisonous,  and 
should  be  used  with  care. 

Communications  Beceived.-  Chloris-P.  M.-A  V  H. 
—A  O  — W  C.  Y.— C.  H.— T.  A.  H.  Bivevs— J.  C— 
A  C  V— E.  F.  H.-A.  R.  S.— John  D.— Dr.  K,  Berlin— 
C  B.  L,.— Constant  Reader— A.  Grofe  -  North  Devon— 
Hemy  E.-R.  C.-George  S.-S.  A.-G.  N.  S.-Dr.  P.- 
W  B  H  — W.  E.  B  -G.  G.  M.  G.-W.  K.-A.  W.— 
W.  J.  J.-T.  H.  -W.  ^V.  P.-G.  F.  -W.  G.  S. 


Supplement  to  the  "  Gardeners'  Chronicle." 


Pliotogrj/ilis  by  II.  .Y.  King. 

Aldenham  House,  Hertfordshire,  the  residence  of  the   Hon.  Vicary  (hbbs. 

I'rintcd  by  Tcinple  Tress  l.tii.,  London,  E,C. 


